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PREFACE 


The  present  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  the  First  Volume  is  now  placed  before 
the  reader,  is  based  on  the  same  principles,  and  designed  for  the  same  class  of  readers,  as  the 
companion  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  Preface  to  that  Work,  the  general  aims  and  objects  of  the  Commentary  were  set 
forth  wth  some  fvdness.  It  was  stated  that  the  Commentary  was  designed  for  that  large  and 
mcreasLng  class  of  cultivated  English  readers  who,  believing  the  Holy  Scriptures  not  only  to 
contain  God's  Word,  but  to  be  God's  Word,  do  earnestly  desire  to  realise  that  Word,  and  to  be 
assisted  in  applying  it  to  their  own  spiritual  needs,  and  to  the  general  circumstances  and  context 
of  daily  life  around  them. 

It  was  further  stated  that  its  object  was  also  to  meet  some  of  the  deep  needs  of  the  present 
time,  especially  of  that  large,  and — as  we  fear  it  must  again  be  said — increasing  class  of  readers 
who  are  conscious  that  chilling  doubts  have  crept  into  the  soul,  and  that  modem  criticism  has 
seemed  to  them  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  Scripture  is  what  it  claims  to  be ;  not  merely 
a  truthful  record  of  God's  dealings  with  man,  but  a  power  to  make  man  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  these,  and  for  such  as  these,  it  was  stated  that 
much  that  would  be  put  forward  in  the  Notes,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
be  put  forward,  would  be  found  especially  helpful.  Difficulties  would  be  fairly  met;  removed 
where  they  could  be  removed;  left,  simply  and  frankly,  where  it  did  not  appear  that  God  had 
yet  vouchsafed  to  us  the  means  of  doing  more  than  modifying  them,  or  reducing  their  gravity 
and  magnitude. 

These  were  the  two  great  objects  of  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament — to  bring  home 
to  the  believing  the  life  and  power  of  God's  Word,  and  to  set  forth  the  truth  of  that  Word 
to  those  whose  belief  had  become  shaken  or  impaired.  And  these  are  the  two  great  objects  of 
the  present  Commentary ;  but,  as  the  very  nature  of  the  subject-matter  will  necessitate,  in  some- 
what altered  aspects  and  proportions.  First,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  whUe  we  unhesi- 
tatingly maintain  with  Origen  *  that  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  make  up  one  perfectly 
adjusted  "  instrument  of  God,"  we  nevertheless  recognise  with  that  great  teacher  that  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  blessed  instrument  is  due  to  the  accordant  diversity  of  the  sounds.  Though  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  are  the  Word  of  the  same  Spirit,  though  their  general 
end  and  object  are  one,  yet,  as  Hooker  t  clearly  points  out,  there  is  this  momentous  difference, 
that  the  Old  Testament  did  make  wise  liy  teaching  salvation  through  Christ  that  should  come, 
the  New  Testament  by  teaching  that  Christ  the  Saviour  is  come.  Secondly,  because  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  Old  Testament  are  much  more  serious  than  those  connected  with  the 
New  Testament,  and  must,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  occupy  more  of  the  special  attention  of 
the  interpreter. 

The  main  difficulties  connected  with  the  Old  Testament  may  briefly  be  summed  up  as  scientific, 

*  Origen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  v.  0  (Frairm.l.  Vol.  III.,  p.  241  (ert.  Delarue). 
+  Hooker,  Laics  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  Book  I.,  chap.  xiv.  4. 
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historical,  and  moral — all  of  which,  in  their  turn,  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  the  inter- 
preter, and,  at  the  very  least,  demand  of  him  something  more  than  mere  passing  notice  and 
recognition. 

The  scientific  difficulties  mostly  connect  themselves  -svith  the  narrative  of  the  emergence  ©f 
the  world  and  of  the  totality  of  things  around  us,  and  with  the  place  which  man  holds  in  the 
order  and  system  of  nature  of  which  we  have  more  immediate  cognisance.  The  origination  of  the 
human  race,  its  antiquity,  its  dispersions,  and  its  developments,  are  all  subjects  which  are  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  candid  interpreter,  and  which  must  be  dealt  with,  even  in  the  neces- 
sarily circumscribed  limits  of  a  commentary,  with  distinctness  and  candour.  The  day  for  the 
so-called  reconciliations  of  Scripture  and  Science,  or,  in  other  words,  for  wide  assumptions  as  to 
the  statements  of  Scripture,  and  shallow  and  superficial  answers  to  inferences  drawn  from  real  or 
supposed  discoveries,  has  now  passed  away.  The  interpreter  is  now  remanded  to  the  simple  and 
holy  words  into  which  tradition,  or  imperfect  knowledge,  may  have  imported  a  meaning  which 
they  never  were  intended  to  bear.  He  is  reminded,  ere  he  attempts  either  defence  or  reconcilia- 
tion, that  his  duty  is  to  set  forth  in  clearness  and  truth  that  and  that  only  which,  by  the 
ordinary  principles  of  human  thought  and  of  human  language,  the  words  on  which  he  is  medi- 
tating really  express ;  and  when  he  has  done  this,  he  is  bidden  to  remember  that  it  is  also  his 
duty  not  to  recognise  as  truths  of  science  what  as  yet  are  no  more  than  working  hypotheses, 
nor  to  invest  with  the  high  character  of  established  theories,  brilliant  generalisations  which  are 
still  regarded  by  eminent  men  of  science  as,  at  best,  only  partially  verified.  The  duty  of  the 
faithful  interpreter  is  to  set  forth  the  apparent  meaning  of  that  which  lies  before  him  with  all 
candour,  breadth,  and  simplicity ;  to  be  severely  truthful,  and  to  wait.  The  disclosures  of  science 
are  as  yet  only  partial  and  fragmentary.  Their  drift  and  tendency,  however,  indisputably  lead  us 
to  this  conviction,  that,  with  fuller  knowledge,  much  that  at  present  prevents  our  fully  realising 
the  harmony  between  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  book  of  Nature,  and  the  revelation  of  God 
in  His  own  inspired  Word,  will  entirely  pass  away.  We  must,  then,  often  be  content  to  wait. 
He  that  has  sent  the  dream  will,  in  His  own  good  time,  send  the  interpretation  thereof. 

We  do  not  disguise  that  there  are  difficulties ;  we  do  not  deny  that  there  are  subjects,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  in  regard  of  which  our  first  impressions  derived 
from  Scripture  do  nofc  appear  to  be  coincident  with  some  of  the  results  of  modem  discovery. 
These  things  we  deny  not.  But  this,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assert  with  unchanging  confidence, 
that  by  very  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  so-called  opposition  between  Religion  and  Science 
is  due  to  bias,  preconception,  and  literalism,  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  an  elevation, 
often  studiously  antagonistic,  of  plausible  hypothesis  into  the  higher  domain  of  universally  received 
and  established  theory. 

Scarcely  less  in  magnitude  and  importance  are  the  numerous  historical  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  in  the  inspired  narrative,  whether  as  connected  with  supposed  discrepancies 
witli  generally  accepted  secular  history,  or  as  presented  by  what  are  claimed  to  be  ascertained 
facts  as  to  the  early  origination  of  the  human  race,  or  as  ipso  facto  foi-ced  upon  the  modem 
reader  by  the  inherent  improbabilities  of  the  stoiy.  This  last-mentioned  class  of  difficulties  is, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  always  connected  with  the  miraculous  portions  of  the  narrative,  and  more 
especially  with  the  presence  of  miracles  when  appearing  in  what  would  seem  to  be  ordmaiy 
human  history.  In  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  this  form  of  difficulty  is  not  felt  to  be  so 
trying  to  the  faith.  In  the  youth  of  the  world  many  things  seem  admissible,  which  at  a 
later  period  seem  startling  and  incongruous.  Tlie  presence  of  the  supernatural  may  be  felt  to 
be  partially  explicable  in  the  case  of  the  one  portion  of  the  narrative,  but  inexplicable  in  tlie 
case   of    the   other.       The    age    of    the    miraculous    is    assumed    to    have    passed    away,    and    its 
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startling  recurrence  in  the  ordinary  stream  of  liuinan  history,  in  the  narratives  of  wars,  or  the 
annals  of  established  kingdoms,  often  raises  uneasy  feelings  in  the  minds  of  really  earnest  and 
religious  readers — feelings  which,  at  a  time  such  as  the  present,  may  be  entertained  far  more 
widely  than   we   may,   at   first   sight,   be   disposed   to   admit. 

Difficulties  such  as  these  must,  it  is  plain,  often  traverse  the  path  of  an  interpreter ;  and 
it  will  be  found  by  the  readers  of  this  Commentary  that  they  have  been  neither  evaded  nor 
ignored.  In  regard  of  the  first  two  forms  of  historical  difficulty,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
remarkable  additions  to  the  records  of  ancient  history  that  have  been  disclosed  within  the  present 
generation,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  documents  that  relate  to  what  may  not  improperly  be 
called  a  pre-historic  period,  will  be  found  to  have  been  used  soberly  and  critically,  wheresoever 
their  testimony  might  be  judged  to  be  available.  It  will  be  found  also  that  they  are  of  the 
highest  evidential  importance.  Not  only  do  they  supply  the  interpreter  with  hitherto  undis- 
covered demonstrations  of  the  faithfulness  and  truth  of  the  inspired  record,  where  it  might 
otherwise  have  seemed  most  open  to  criticism,  but  even  suggest  inferences  as  to  the  early 
migrations  and  settlements  of  the  great  human  family,  which  are  shadowed  forth  in  the  brief 
and  mainly  genealogical  notices  of  the  opening  chapters  of  Holy  Scripture.  Just  as  true  science, 
apart  from  mere  speculative  inferences  or  unverified  hypotheses,  has  of  late  been  permitted,  in 
many  striking  discoveries,  to  bear  its  testimony  to  the  Divine  truth  of  the  earliest  pages  of  the 
world's  history,  so  has  recent  archaeology  been  enabled  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  pages  that 
follow  it.  Nay,  even  in  regard  to  the  grave  difficulty  connected  with  the  presence  of  the 
supernatural  and  miraculous  in  the  current  of  what  might  be  deemed  ordinary  national  history, 
even  in  tliis  respect  recent  historical  research  has  indirectly  ministered  light  and  reassurance. 
It  has  shown  that  in  numerous  details  the  holy  narrative  is  now  proved  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  independent  secular  history ;  and  in  showing  this,  it  suggests  the  important  consideration 
that  if  Scriptural  statements  are  thus  to  be  relied  on  in  one  portion  of  the  nai-rative,  there  is 
at  least  a  presumption  of  a  very  high  order  that  they  deserve  to  be  believed  and  relied  upon 
in  the  other.  And  the  more  so,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  narrative  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  the  record  of  the  providential  government  of  the  world  rather  than  of  the  events  and  issues  of 
merely  human  history.  These  combined  considerations  will  go  far,  in  any  candid  mind,  to  alleviate 
the  doubts  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  presence  of  the  miraculous,  where  experience  might 
have  seemed  to  suggest  that  it  was  due  only  to  the  misconceptions  or  credulity  of  the  writer. 

The  moral  difficulties  connected  -with  the  details  of  many  events  that  come  before  us  in  the 
Old  Testament  are  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over.  They  can,  however,  only  properly  be  dealt 
with  in  connection  with  the  whole  narrative  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Still,  this  may  be  said 
generally,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  each  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
presents  to  us,  faithfully  and  truthfully,  the  morality  and  civilisation  of  the  age  to  which  that 
portion  refers,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  plainly  to  be  traced  a  Dixine  working  by  which  the 
standard  is  persistently  raised  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  nation.  The  pneparatio  evangelica 
was  continuous  and  progressive  ;  the  passage  from  the  days  of  comparative  ignorance  to  those  in 
which  the  blessed  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  men,  was 
by  steady  gradation  and  providential  advance.  There  was  no  period  in  which,  whether  in  regard 
of  spoken  word  or  entailed  consequence,  God  left  Himself  without  a  xvitness  :  but  the  testimony 
of  each  witness  became  fuller  and  clearer  as  the  centuries  rolled  onward ;  and  as  the  time  drew 
nigh  when  the  mystery  of  salvation  was  to  be  fully  disclosed  to  the  children  of  men,  the  light 
shone  forth  clearer  and  clearer  even  unto  the  perfect  day. 

This  broad  consideration,  which  will  be  illustrated  in  numerous  instances  in  the  Notes  of  the 
present    volume,    and   of   those  that  vrA\   follow   it,   will    be  found   to  go    far  to  remove   the   greater 
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part  of  the  moral  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament.  Individual  cases,  in  which  there  may  seem  to 
have  been  a  positive  Divine  command  to  do  that  which,  on  the  principles  of  the  Kew  Testament, 
must  be  condemned  and  forbidden,  will  still  remain,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  their  proper  places, 
and  with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  true  liistorical  coimection.  Even,  however,  in  regard  of 
these,  this  general  remark  may  rightly  be  made,  that  the  command  and  the  contemporary  moral 
estimate  of  the  act  commanded  can  never  be  dissociated  by  any  equitable  thinker,  and  that  the 
recognition  of  this  simple  fact  will  certainly  modify,  if  it  does  not  completely  remove,  some  of 
the  greater  difficulties  connected  ^vith  the  subject.* 

Such  are  the  three  main  classes  of  difficulties  which  from  time  to  time  present  themselves  to 
the  earnest  student  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  difler  in  many  important  particulars  from  the 
difficulties  comiected  with  the  New  Testament,  and  are,  we  fear,  seriously  felt  by  many  who 
accept  without  any  conscious  hesitation  the  broader  outlines  of  Christianity.  Thus  felt,  and  thus 
admitted  into  the  general  current  of  thought,  they  contribute  to  that  silent  and  often  unconscious 
depreciation  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  certainly  disclosing  itself  in 
our  own  times,  even  among  those  who  might  claim  to  be  considered  religiously-minded  readers  and 
thinkers.  To  such  as  these — and  their  nimiber,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  yearly  increasing — this 
Commentary  will  be  found  to  supply  a  help  that  is  sorely  needed,  and  that  is  likely,  by  the  very 
mamier  in  which  that  help  is  offered,  to  exercise  a  permanently  good  effect  on  those  who  may 
seek  for  it.  As  in  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  difficulties  are  fairly  met.  Where  a 
full  answer  to  the  questions  that  may  arise  can  distinctly  be  given,  it  is  given ;  where  only  such 
reasonable  considerations  can  be  urged  as  qualify  the  force  of  objections,  and  suggest,  though  they 
may  not  as  yet  completely  supply,  the  true  explanation,  there  the  limited  state  of  our  present 
knowledge,  and  so  of  our  power  of  wholly  removing  the  difficulty,  is  placed  clearly  before  the 
reader ;  where,  as  in  the  case  of  numerical  statements  and  other  and  similar  details,  startling 
objections  at  once  present  themselves,  there  the  possibility,  and  even  likelihood,  of  transcriptional 
errors  is  pointed  out,  and  the  statement  left  as  it  has  come  down  to  us — stOl  needing  elucidation, 
but,  as  the  whole  aspect  of  recent  discovery  wan-ants  us  in  believing,  in  due  time  fully  to 
receive  it. 

But  here,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  it  is  proper  to 
state  with  all  distinctness,  that  though  the  truth  is  so  dear  to  the  writers  of  this  Commentary 
that  they  have  never  allowed  themselves  to  set  forth  explanations  in  which  they  themselves  have 
not  the  fullest  confidence,  no  one  is,  for  one  moment,  to  expect  to  find  any  traces  of  unfixed  or 
vacillating  opinions  as  to  the  true  nature  and  authority  of  this  portion  of  God's  Holy  Word.  As 
was  said  in  the  Preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  so  may  it  be  said  with  equal 
force  here,  that  each  member  of  our  present  company  knows  on  Whom  and  in  What  he  has 
trusted,  and  is  persuaded,  with  all  that  deep  conviction  which  the  study  of  this  blessed  Book 
ever  bears  to  the  humble  and  reverent,  that  heavenly  truth  is  present  in  every  part  and  portion, 
even  though  he  himself  may  not  be  able  to  set  it  forth  in  all  its  brightness.  This,  it  is  plainly 
avowed,  is  the  presumption  and  2^''^'-j''^licium  under  which  the  work  of  the  interpreter  has  been 
done  throughout  this  Commentary.  That  presumption,  however,  has  never  interfered  with  the 
most  exact  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  faithful  interpreter;  nay — for  truth  will  bear  any  investi- 
gation— it  has  even  encouraged  and  enlianced  it. 

But  it  is  far  indeed  from  the  sole  aim  of  this  Commentary  to  remove  or  attenuate  the 
difficulties  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  No ;  as  in  the  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, so  here,  it  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  writers  to  bring  the  blessed  teaching  of  the 
Sacred  Volume   home   to   the   heart   and   soul  of  the   reader ;   to   show  how  He  that  was  to  come 

*  See  Mozley,  Lectures  oti  the  Old  Testament,  Lect.  X.,  p.  236  seq. 
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is  the  guiding  light,  the  quickening  principle,  the  mystic  secret  of  the  long  ages  of  preparation ; 
how  history  typified,  and  rite  foreshadowed,  and  prophesy  foretold ;  how,  in  a  word,  salvation 
is  the  orient  light  under  which  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Old  Dispensation  become  clear  and 
intelligible. 

Especially  is  it  our  hope  that  some  momentous  truths  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  will 
be  found  to  have  been  brought  out  with  fresli  force  and  perspicuity,  and  that  not  so  nmch 
by  isolated  notes  or  special  disquisitions,  as  by  the  whole  tone  and  tenour  of  the  Commentary. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  this  was  more  needed.  It  is  not  now  merely  by  outward  foes 
that  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  impugned  and  its  teaching  invalidated ; 
Christians  are  now  being  taught  by  Christians  to  regard  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
no  more  than  the  strange  annals  of  an  ancient  people,  that  have  no  more  instruction  for  us 
than  the  histories  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwelt.  Nay,  more,  the  very  moral  scope  and 
bearing  of  tliat  Law,  from  which  it  has  been  said  that  "  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
away  till  all  tilings  be  accomplished,"  is  boldly  called  in  question  in  the  very  precincts  of 
Christian  controversy.  It  is  well,  then,  that  the  simple  and  earnest  reader  should  have  within 
reach  a  Commentary  professedly  plain,  popular,  and  uncontroversial,  which  by  the  very  tenour 
of  its  interpretation,  and  the  reverent  candour  of  its  discussion,  should  assist  in  maintaining  in 
the  foreground  those  broad  truths  relative  to  the  Old  Dispensation  which  it  is  the  especial  care 
of  modern  criticism  to  keep  out  of  sight  and  to  ignore.  We  allude  moi-e  particularly  to  these 
three  great  ti-uths :  First,  that  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  merely  the  history  of 
an  ancient  nation,  but  the  history  of  a  nation  that  was,  as  it  were,  the  church  of  humanity, 
and  in  which  and  through  which  dawned  the  true  future  and  true  hope  of  mankind ;  secondly, 
that  the  Divine  government  of  that  nation,  and  the  law  to  which  it  was  to  be  subordinated, 
are  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  isolated  consideration  of  individual  facts  or  commands,  but  by 
the  scope,  purpose,  and  final  issues  of  that  law  and  that  government  which  history  incontro- 
vertibly  discloses ;  and  lastly,  and  almost  inferentially,  that  the  revelation  which  God  vouchsafed 
to  His  chosen  people,  and  partially,  through  them,  to  the  widespread  nations  of  the  earth,  was 
progressive  and  gradual,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  record  of  the  long  preparation  of 
mankind  for  that  for  which  every  true  heart  in  every  age  had  dimly  longed  for — redemption  and 
salvation   through   Jesus   Christ. 

These  three  great  truths,  the  first  of  which  was  felt,  especially  in  the  later  days,  by  the 
very  Jews  themselves,*  will  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  constantly  recurring  aspects  and 
with  every  variety  of  illustration.  Though  but  seldom  definitely  formulated,  though  felt  rather 
than  enunciated,  they  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  to  form  the  sort  of  spiritual  wai^p  and  woof 
of  the  Commentary,  and  to  give  life  and  continuity  to  the  interpretation.  They  will  be  seen 
to  be  what  they  are — not  principles  previously  agreed  upon,  not  personal  preconceptions  per- 
sistently maintained,  but  great  and  fundamental  truths,  which  the  inspired  Word  itself  discloses, 
and  which  become  patent  through  the  medium  of  faithful  and  appreciative  interpretation. 

Such  is  our  Commentary.  It  now  only  remains  necessary  to  make  a  very  few  comments  on 
those   details  of  the   responsible   work   which   may  seem  to   require   it. 

In  regard  of   the  learned   and   able   body  of    men   who   have,    to   the  great  advantage  of  the 

student,    consented    to    take   part    in    this    Commentary,    the   same    general    remark    may    be   made 

that  v.'as   made    in  the    Preface    to  the  Commentary  on   the   New  Testament,  viz.,  that    each    wi'iter 

is    responsible    for    his    own    notes    and    his    own   interpretation.       It    has    been    the     care    of    the 

Editor   to    help    each    writer,    so    far   as    he  had    power   to    do   so,    to    set    forth    his    interpretation 

with  clearness  and    precision.     No   attempt  has  been  made,  where    similar   ground    has    been  passed 

*  See  Note  on  Leviticus,  chap.  xx.  2G. 
zi 
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over  l)y  two  imlependent  writers,  to  bring  about  any  conventional  uniformity  of  comment  or 
interpretation.  The  tenour  and  context  of  each  passage — and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  tenour 
and  context  of  two  passages  are  exactly  alike — have  been  regarded  as  those  elements  which 
each  writer  must  be  considered  utterly  free  to  use  as  conditioning  the  details  of  interpretation. 
The  result  may  be,  here  and  there,  some  trivial  difl'erences  in  the  subordinate  features  of  the 
interpretation,  yet  only  such  diflerences  as  help  to  biing  out  what  may  ultimately  be  regarded 
as  the  closest  approximation  to  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  In  many  passages  it  is  from  this 
sort  of  Concordia  discors  that  the  real  meaning  is  most  clearly  ascertained.  In  these  and  all 
similar  details  it  has  been  the  especial  care  of  the  Editor  so  to  place  himself  in  the  same 
point  of  view  with  each  writer,  as  to  supply  most  effectively  assistance  where  it  might  seem 
to  be  needed,  and,  in  offering  suggestions  or  proposing  alterations,  to  do  so  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  position  deliberately  taken  up  by  the  writer.  Reconsideration  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  suggested ;  but  where  such  reconsideration  has  seemed  to  the  writer  to  confirm  him  in 
his   original   view,   there  that   view   has   never   been   interfered  with. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  an  Introduction  has  been  prefixed  to  each  portion,  in 
which  the  general  tenour  of  the  inspired  writing,  and  those  details  which  might  help  to  set  it 
forth  most  clearly  to  the  reader,  are  specified  with  as  much  fulness  as  the  nature  of  this  Com- 
mentary will  permit.  Wliere,  also,  the  subject-matter  has  seemed  to  require  it,  an  Excursus  has 
been  appended  to  the  Notes  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  more  critical  reader,  and  supplying  a 
detail  that  could  not  be  given  elsewhere  consistently  with  the  general  character  of  the  Work.  It 
has  never  been  forgotten  that  this  Commentary  is  popular  in  its  general  aspect,  and  designed  for 
the  English  reader  rather  than  for  the  professed  scholar.  Modern  controversies,  therefore,  and  the 
subtler  criticisms  to  which  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  especially  the  prophetical  portions,  have  recently 
been  subjected,  are  treated  broadly  and  generally,  and  more  with  reference  to  the  results  arrived 
at  than  to  the  procedure  by  which  those  results  were  obtained.  Detailed  investigations  of  hyper- 
critical objections,  or  elaborate  confutations  of  theories  which  common  sense  or  common  honesty 
seems  to  predispose  us  at  once  to  repudiate,  would  obviously  be  out  of  place  in  this  Commentary. 
Nothing,  however,  has  been  kept  back  from  the  reader.  All  opposing  statements  that  seem  to 
be  of  any  weight  whatever  are  candidly  set  forth,  and  plainly  answered  whensoever  and  where- 
soever the  material  for  a  conclusive  answer  has  been  found  to  exist.  That  difficulties  will  in 
part  still  remain  may  be  frankly  conceded ;  but  even  in  regard  of  them  this  remark  may  certainly 
be  made — that  it  is  the  plain  tendency  of  modern  historical  discovery  to  attenuate  or  remove  them. 

The  broad  purpose  and  the  structure  of  the  Notes  remain  the  same  as  in  the  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament.  Exegetical  details,  linguistic  discussions,  and  the  refutations  of  competing 
interpretations,  are,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  avoided  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  those 
more  general  considerations  which  seem  likely  to  bring  home  the  sacred  words  more  closely  to 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  are  set  forth  with  as  much  fulness  as  our  limits  will  allow.  Scripture 
faithfully  interpreted  is  the  best  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  on  that  defence  no 
anxious  soul  has  ever  rested  in  vain. 

"We  now  (for  I  well  know  that  my  dear  brethren  and  associates  would  desire  to  be  joined 
with  me  in  this  closing  paragraph)  humbly  commit  this  work  to  Almighty  God,  praying  earnestly 
and  devoutly  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  living  Oracles  of  God,  and 
may  minister  to  the  deeper  adoration  of  Him  who  spake  through  patriarchs  and  prophets,  the 
Holy  and  Eternal  Spirit,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  be  all  glory  for  evermore. 

C.  J.  GLOUCESTER  and  BRISTOL. 
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I.  The    Problem   to    be    Solved.— It   is    not 

altogether  au  ciisy  task  to  write  au  lutroduetion  to  tlie 
Old  Testauieut  as  a  wliolc  which  sliall  uot  treuch  ou 
the  province  of  those  wlio  have  to  deal  with  the  several 
books  of  which  it  is  composed.  Questions  as  to  the 
date  and  authorship  of  tliose  books  must  obviously  be 
reserved  for  a  later  aud  fuller  discussion,  or  be  answered 
only  provisionally.  What  is  now  proposed  accordingly 
is  to  deal  with  the  volume  which  wo  know  by  that  name, 
as  containing  all  that  lias  come  down  to  us  from  the  time 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Malachi  (or,  perhaps,  later),  of  the 
literature  of  the  Israelites  :  to  trace  the  growth  of  that 
literatm-e  in  the  several  stages  of  its  expansion :  to  note 
the  process  by  which,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon,  the  work  of  gathering  up  the  fragments  that 
remained  ended,  to  use  a  suggestive  phi-ase,  in  the 
"  survival  of  the  fittest ;"  and  to  point  out  the  gradual 
growth  and  crystaUisation  of  the  idea  that  the  books  so 
collected,  the  library  thus  formed,  had  an  authoritative 
completeness,  which  was  not  to  be  impaired  either  by 
addition  or  diminution,  and  formed,  in  the  language  of 
a  later  time,  the  Canon'  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  in- 
quiry being  completed,  with  the  subsidiary  points  which 
present  themselves  for  discussion  as  to  the  order,  titles, 
and  classification  of  the  books,  there  will  remain  the 
fui-ther  question  how  it  came  to  pass  that  other  books, 
known  as  those  of  the  Apocrypha,  or  as  deutcro- 
canonical,  came  to  be  added  to  the  list,  and  to  meet 
with  a  wide,  though  not  au  universal,  acceptance. 
Lastly,  there  will  come  the  inquiiy  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  new  revelation  which  we  connect  with  the  name 
of  Christ  ujion  the  thoughts  and  language  of  mankind 
in  relation  to  the  books  that  were  the  authoritative 
documents  of  the  old  revelation.  A  short  notice  of  the 
versions  in  which  for  long  centuries  they  were  chiefly 
studied,  and  of  tlie  materials  which  were  at  hand  when 
the  desire  to  go  back  to  the  original  sources  of  knowledge 
prompted  scholars  and  theologians  to  study  the  sacred 
books  of  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  which  was  the  sj^eech  of 
Israel's  noblest  days,  and  lastly  of  the  several  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  reproduce  them  in  our  Eng- 
lish speech,  wUl  complete  oiu-  survey  of  the  subject. 

II.  The  Literature  of  the  Patriarchal  Age. 

— Whether  there  were  any  written  records  in  the 
earliest  age  of  that  people,  in  the  period  commonly 
known  as  the  patriarchal,  is  a  question  on  which  wo 
cannot  speak  with  certainty.  We  have  no  Hebrew 
inscriptions  of  that  period,  and  the  Moabite  Stone,  with 
its  records  of  the  reign  of  Mcsha,  a  contemporary  of 
Ahab,  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  record  in  any  cognate 
alphabet.      Egypt,   however,   had,   at   that    time,    its 

*  The  word  means  primarily,  it  may  be  noted,  a  reed  or 
measuring  rod,  and  thns  passes  into  the  figurative  sense  of  a 
standard  or  rule.  So  we  have  the  canons  of  art.  of  ethics,  and 
of  grammar.  The  canons  passed  by  Councils  were  rules  for 
worship  or  action.  The  canons  icanonici)  of  cathedral  or 
collegiate  churches  were  men  bound  by  a  fixed  rule  of  life. 
This  word  is  first  applied  to  Scripture  by  Aniphilochius 
(a.d.  330)  and  Jerome.  Canonical  books  are  those  admitted  j 
into  the  Canon,  as  the  rule  or  standard  of  Truth. 


hieroglyphics,  and  Assyria  its  cuneiform  characters. 
Coming  as  Abraham  did  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
sojourning  in  Egypt,  as  the  honoured  chieftain  of  a 
tribe,  he  may  well  have  appropriated  some  elements 
of  the  culture  with  which  he  came  in  contact.  The 
pm-chase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  17 — 20) 
implies  a  documentary  contract,  aud  the  record  of  the 
conveyance  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  agree- 
ments of  like  natiu-e  which  wo  find  in  the  old  inscrip- 
tions of  Nineveh,  and  the  Hittite  capital,  Carchemish 
(Records  of  the  Past,  i.  137  ;  ix.  91 ;  xi.  91).  The  com- 
merce of  the  Midianites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  would  scarcely 
have  been  carried  on  without  written  accounts.  K  the 
name  of  Kirjath  Sepher  (City  of  Scribes,  or  Book-city — 
Josh.  XV.  15,  16;  Judges  i.  11,  12)  could  be  traced  so  far 
back  it  would  prove  that  there  was  a  class  of  scribes,  or 
a  city  already  famous  for  its  library.  The  episode  of 
the  invasion  of  the  cities  of  tlic  plain  by  the  four  kings 
of  the  East  (Gen.  xiv.)  has  the  character  of  au  extract 
from  some  older  chronicle.  The  "  book  of  the  genera- 
tions of  Adam  "  (Gen.  v.)  and  other  like  genealogical 
documents,  tribal,  national,  or  ethnological  (Gen.  x., 
xi.  10 — 32;  xxii.  20 — 24s  x-w.  1 — i;  xxxvi.),  indicate  a 
like  origin.  The  Book  of  Job  is,  perhaps,  too  doubtful 
in  its  date  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence,  but  if  not 
pre-Mosaic  it,  at  least,  represents  fairly  the  culture  and 
the  thought  of  a  patriarchal  age,  outside  the  direct 
influences  of  Mosaic  institutions,  and  there  the  wish  of 
the  sufferer  that  his  words  might  be  "  printed  in  a 
book"  (Job  xix.  23)  ;  that  his  adversary  had  "written 
a  book,"  i.e.,  that  his  accuser  had  formulated  au  indict- 
ment (Job  vcTfi  35),  shows  the  use  of  writing  in  judicial 
proceedings.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  probable 
that  when  Jacob  and  his  descendants  settled  in  the 
land  of  Goshen  they  had  with  them  at  least  the 
elements  of  a  literature,  including  annals,  genealogies, 
aud  traditions  of  tribal  history,  together  with  fragments 
of  ancient  poems,  like  the  song  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  23, 
24)  aud  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlk.).  The  Book 
of  Genesis  was  px-obably  composed  largely  out  of  the 
documents  that  were  thus  preserved. 

m.  Literature  of  Israel  at  the  Time  of  the 
!Exodus. — At  the  time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Israel  had  its  historio- 
graphers and  its  poets,  as  well  as  its  framers  aud 
transcribers  of  laws.  Without  entering  into  disputed 
questions  as  to  the  authorship  or  editorship  of  books,  it 
can  scarcely  admit  of  dotibt  that  the  song  of  Moses,  in 
Exod.  XV.,  has  the  ring  of  a  h)^un  of  victory  written  at 
the  time ;  that  at  least  the  first  section  of  the  Law 
(Exod.  XX. — xxiii.)  dates  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
Israel's  history;  that  the  genealogies  and  marching 
orders  of  Num.  i.,  ii.,  x.,  and  xxvi.,  and  the  record  of 
the  offerings  of  the  several  tribes  in  Niuu.  vii.  and  viii., 
and  of  the  encampments  of  the  wandering  in  Num. 
xxxiii.,  are  contemporary  records.  Incidental  notices 
indicate  the  process  by  which  these  records  were  made, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  the 
out-growth  of  a  later  age.    After  the  defeat  of  the 
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Aaialeldtes,  Moses  is  commanded  to  "  write  it  for  a 
memorial  iu  the  book"  (Heb.),  which  was  to  cou- 
tain  the  iiiiphty  acts  of  the  Lord  (Exod.  xWi.  1-t). 
After  the  first  iustahueut  of  legishitiou,  lie  "  wrote  all 
the  words  (if  the  Law,"  presumably  in  the  same  book, 
which  is  now  designated  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Covenant " 
(Exod.  xxiv.  3—5).  Passing  over  the  more  explicit 
statements  of  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  18, 19 ;  xxWii.  58 — 61 ; 
xxix.  19,  20,  27  ;  xxx.  10),  as  not  wishing  to  discuss  here 
the  questions  wliich  have  been  raised  as  to  the  author- 
ship and  date  of  that  book,  we  have  incidentally  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  26  a  notice  of  a  "  Book  of  the  Law  of  God," 
which  was  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  and  had  a  blank  space 
in  which  additions  might  be  made  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  miglit  require.  In  addition  to  these  traces 
of  records,  partly  historical  and  partly  legislative,  we 
have  extracts  from  other  books  now  lost,  which  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  wider  literature,  the  weU-digging 
song  of  Num.  xxi.  17,  18,  the  hymn  of  victory  over  the 
Amorites,  commemorating  their  early  victories  over 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  27,  28),  both  probably  taken  from  the 
"  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord"  (Num.  xxi.  14),  wliich 
seems  to  have  been  the  lyric  record  of  the  achieve- 
ments which  the  historians  narrated  in  prose.  On  the 
whole,  then,  there  would  seem  to  be  ample  grounds 
for  believing  that  on  their  entry  into  tlie  land  of 
Canaan  the  Israelites  brought  with  them,  not  indeed 
the  wliole  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form,  but  many 
documents  that  are  now  incorporated  with  it,  and 
which  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  work  of  future  com- 
pilers. 

IV.  Hebrew  Literatiire  under  the   Judges. 

— The  period  that  followed  the  settlement  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Canaan  was  not  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  what  we  call  literature.  A  population  half -pastoral 
and  half-agricultm-al,  with  few  cities  of  any  size,  and 
struggling  for  existence  under  repeated  invasions,  had 
not  the  leisure  out  of  which  literary  culture  grows. 
In  the  list  of  conquered  kings,  however  (Josh,  xii.), 
and  iu  the  record  of  the  division  of  the  lands,  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  Doomsday  Book  of  Israel  (Josh, 
liii. — xxi.),  we  have  documents  that  bear  every  trace 
of  contemporary  origin,  and  show  that  the  work  of  the 
annalist  had  not  ceased.  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Lord  apparently  found  a  successor  in  a  collection 
of  heroic  sagas  known  as  the  Book  of  Jasher  (the 
just  or  upright),  from  which  extracts  are  given  iu  Josh. 
X.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  and  may  have  been  the  unrecog- 
nised source  of  many  of  the  more  poetical  elements 
of  histoiy  that  now  appear  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
mention  of  those  who  "  handle  the  pen  of  the  wi'iter  " 
in  the  soug  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  14)  might  suggest 
at  first,  like  the  name  of  Kirjath-Sepher,  the  thought 
of  a  recognised  class  of  scribes,  but  scholars  are  agreed 
that  the  words  should  be  translated  as  "those  that 
wield  tlie  rod  of  the  ruler ; "  and  it  is  obvious  that, 
except  as  registering  the  muster-rolls  or  chronicling 
achievements,  such  a  class  could  have  found  no  place  in 
Deborah's  song  of  triumph.  Tliat  song  itself,  with 
the  stamp  of  originality  and  contemporaneousness  im- 
pressed on  every  line,  shows  tliat  among  the  women  of 
Israel  the  genius  that  had  slio^vn  itself  in  Miriam,  the 
part  taken  by  female  singers  in  triumphal  processions 
(Judges  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  7)  and  in  funeral  lamenta- 
tions (2  Sam.  i.  21;  Jer.  xxii.  18),  each  of  which  called 
for  words  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  natiu-ally  tended 
to  tlie  development  of  this  form  of  culture,  and  iu  the 
song  of  Hannah  (1  Sain.  ii.  1 — 10)  we  may  probably 
trace  its  influence,  intermingled  with  that  of  the  higher 
inspiration  of  the  moment. 


V.  The  Schools  of  the  Prophets.— With  the 

institution  of  the  schools  of  the  propliets  traditionally 
ascril>cd  to  Samuel,  the  culture  of  Israel  advanced  as 
Ijy  leaps  and  strides.  They  were  to  its  ci^Tlisation, 
besides  all  that  was  peculiar  to  their  vocation,  what  tlie 
Oqihic  brotherhoods  and  the  Homeridte  were  to  that 
of  Greece — what  universities  and  cathedrals  and  mon- 
asteries were  to  that  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Their 
work  of  worshi]),  uniting  as  it  did  both  song  and 
music,  developed  into  the  Book  of  Psalms  which  we 
retain,  and  into  the  lost  art  of  Hebrew  music  of  whidi 
the  titles  to  the  psalms  {e.g.,  Negiuoth,  Nehiloth,  Slieini- 
nith,  Gittith,  Muthlabben,  &c.)  present  so  many  traces. 
The  language  of  unpremeditated  praise  in  whicli  their 
work  apparently  began,  though  even  then  not  without 
a  certain  order  (1  Sam.  x.  5  ;  xix.  20),  passed  before  long 
first  into  the  more  deliberate  work  of  the  reporter,  and 
afterwards  into  that  of  a  man  who  sits  down  to  compose 
a  hymn.  A  like  process,  we  cannot  doubt,  went  on  with 
the  preaching  which  formed  another  part  of  the  prophet's 
work.  In  the  earlier  days  the  prophet  comes  and  goes 
and  speaks  his  message,  and  leaves  but  the  scantiest 
records,  as  probably  in  the  record  of  the  work  of  the 
"  angel "  (better  "  messenger  ")  of  the  Lord  in  Judges 
ii.  1 ;  v.  23 ;  and  in  the  words  of  Jehovah,  which  must 
have  come  from  some  human  lips,  in  x.  11.  In  the 
second  stage,  in  that  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
he  utters,  as  throughout  the  history  of  Samuel,  Elijah, 
and  Elislia,  what  he  has  to  say  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  and  they  take  down  his  words,  but  the  prophet 
himself  is  a  preacher  rather  than  a  writer.  In  the  third 
the  prophet  is  himself  the  author,  either  writing  with 
his  own  hand  (Isa.  viii.  1)  or  employing  still  the  heli) 
of  an  amanuensis  (Jer.  xxxvi.  1 — 4).  In  this  way  we 
may  trace  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  as  to  a  fountain- 
head,  a  large  portion  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  natural  under  the 
conditions  in  whicli  they  lived  that  their  influence  should 
spread  to  tlie  hereditary  caste  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  ministries  of  worship.  The 
founder  of  the  prophetic  schools,  himself  a  Levite, 
formed  a  link  between  the  two,  and  from  the  days  of 
Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chron.  vi.  33;  xv.  16 
— 22,  41 ;  XXV.  1 — 3)  under  David,  to  those  of  the  sons 
of  Korah  under  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
XX.  19),  the  Levites  appear  to  have  furnished  their  full 
quota  to  the  minstrelsy  of  Israel,  that  minstrelsy  being 
described  in  one  memorable  passage  as  belonging  to  the 
functions  of  a  prophet  (1  Chron.  xxv.  3).  The  fact  that 
DaWd  himself  had  been  trained  in  tliose  schools — that 
from  earliest  youth  (1  Sam.  xvi.  17 — 23)  to  extreme  old 
age  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 — 7)  his  life  was  illumined  with  the 
stars  at  once  of  prophecy  and  of  vei-se,  made  his 
advent  to  the  throne  the  golden  time  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. The  king  was  known  not  only  as  the  conqueror 
and  the  ruler,  but  as  the  "  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel," 
and  every  form  of  composition  foimd  in  him  at  once  a 
master  and  a  patron.  The  consciousness  of  national 
life  which  was  thus  developed,  found  expression,  as  it 
has  always  done  in  the  analogous  stages  of  the  growth 
of  other  nations,  in  the  form  of  history.  Men  felt  that 
they  had  at  once  a  future  and  a  past.  One  man  felt 
drawn  to  search  out  the  origines  of  his  i)eople,  and 
another  to  record  the  events  in  which  he  and  his 
fathers  had  actually  been  sharers.  There  were  the 
formal  official  annals,  the  Books  of  the  "  Chronicles,"  the 
work,  probably,  for  the  most  part  of  the  priests,  and 
therefore  dwelling  largely  on  the  organisation  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  changes  made  during  periotls  of  reli- 
gious reformation  under  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
And  besides  these  we  have  traces  of  a  copious  literature. 
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chiefly  the  work  of  prophets,  mid  tliercfore  viewing  the 
history  of  the  people  frmu  tlio  propliot's  stauilpoiut  of 
faitli  iu  a  rigliteous  order  working  tliroiigh  tlio  liistory 
of  the  uatiou,  such  as  has  been  described  above,  iu  tlio 
books  of  Nathan  tlie  prophet  aiul  Gad  the  seer  (1 
Chron.  xxix.  29);  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  (1 
Kings  xi.  41) ;  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilouite 
(2  Chrou.  ix.  29);  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  (ibid.); 
the  prophecy  of  Jonah,  not  found  in  the  book  that  bears 
his  uamo  (2  Kings  xiv.  25) ;  the  book  of  Shemaiah  the 
prophet  (2  Chron.  xii.  15) ;  of  Iddo  the  seor,  concerning 
genealogies  (ibid.),  and  a  third  book  by  the  same  writer 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  22) ;  the  book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani 
(2  Chron.  xx.  34) ;  the  acts  of  Uzziah  and  Hczekiah,  by 
Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22  ;  xxxii.  32) ; 
and  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  for  Josiah  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  28). 

Working  side  by  side  with  each  other,  and  taking 
each  a  wider  range  than  the  mere  register  of  events 
which  was  the  work  of  the  "recorder"  of  the  king's 
court  (2  Sam.  viii.  16 ;  Isaiah  xxxvi.  22),  the  priests 
and  the  prophets,  the  same  man  often  uniting  both 
characters,  laid  the  foimdations  of  the  historical  litera- 
tui'e  of  Israel,  as  the  monks  did  of  the  history  of  mc. 
diaeval  Europe.  In  addition  to  their  work  as  preaching 
the  word  of  Jehovah  thoy  left  their  impress  on  the 
music  and  psalmody  of  the  people,  on  its  battle-songs 
and  lamentations,  and  delighted  to  trace  out  the  sequence 
of  events  iu  the  history  of  the  people  as  indicating  the 
conditions  of  true  greatness  and  the  fulfilment,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  the  laws  of  a  righteous  government. 

YI.  The  Wisdom-literature  of  Israel.— The 

accession  of  Solomon  opened  yet  another  region  of  cid- 
ture.  The  world  of  nature — from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall  ( 1  Kings  iv.  33),  the  apes  and 
peacocks  from  the  far  East,  the  gold  and  precious  stones 
from  Ophir,  the  tin  that  came  from  Tarshish  (Spain) 
— presented  objects  for  a  natural,  almost  for  a  scientific, 
curiosity,  which  led  to  registering  phenomena,  and  in- 
quiring into  their  causes.  Contact  with  nations  of  other 
races  and  creeds,  a  wider  experience  of  the  chances  and 
changes  of  human  life,  led  to  the  growth  of  an  ethical 
wisdom  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  embodied 
itself  in  the  foi-m  of  proverbial  maxims.  Here  also  we 
have  traces  of  a  far  ■wider  literature  than  that  which  now 
remains  with  us.  But  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  ''  three  thousand "  proverbs  of  Solomon  survives 
in  the  book  which  bears  that  title  (1  Kings  iv.  33), 
that  book  including  also  (Da  collection  of  maxims  that 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Prov.  xxv. — xxix.), 
and  provei'bs,  apparently  from  the  wisdom  of  other 
countries,  that  bear  the  names  of  Agiir  and  of  Lemuel 
(Prov.  XXX.  1;  xxxi.  1).  To  this  period  and  these  in- 
fluences we  may  probably  as.sign  also,  if  not  the 
authorship,  yet  the  appearance  in  the  literature  of 
Israel  of  the  grand  drama  which  we  know  as  the  Book 
of  Job,*  dealing  with  the  problem  of  man's  life  and  the 
moral  ofovernment  of  God  from  another  standpoint  than 
that  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  the  poem,  also  dramatic  in 
form,  and  portraying,  at  least  in  its  outer  framework, 
the  working  of  liuman  love  and  its  triumph  over  many 
obstacles,  which  we  know  as  the  Song  of  Solomon.f 

VII.  The  Law  Forgotten.— So  far  the  literature 
that  thus  grew  up  was  in  harmony  with  the  faith  in 

*  See  essay  on  "  The  Authorship  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  In 
Biblical  Studies,  by  the  present  writer. 

t  Ecclesiastes.  though  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  Solomon, 
belongrs,  in  the  judgment  of  most  recent  critics,  to  a  later  date, 
and  is  therefore  not  mentioned  in  the  text  aa  belonging  to  the 
Salmonic  literature. 


Israel,  Ijut  its  wider  and  more  cosmopolitan  character 
tended  to  a  greater  laxity ;  and  it  would  seem  that  in 
course  of  time  there  came  to  be  a  natural  conflict 
between  the  new  literature  and  tlio  old,  as  there  was 
l)etwecn  the  worship  of  Jeliovali,  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  and  that  of  Moloch 
and  Clicmosh,  of  Baal  and  Ashtarotli,  which  formed 
one  of  the  perils  of  this  wider  culture,  and  to  which 
kings  like  Solomon,  Aliaz,  and  Maiiassch  gave  a 
wrongftd  preference.  The  Book  of  the  Law  of  the 
Lord,  in  whatever  form  it  then  existed,  fell  into  com- 
parative oblivion.  The  reformation  under  Jehoshaphat 
brought  it  again  into  a  temporary  prominence  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  9),  and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  a 
devout  king  like  Hezekiah  cultivating  as  ho  did  both 
the  psalmody  and  the  sapiential  literature  which  were 
identified  with  the  faith  of  Israel  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and 
guided  by  a  teacher  like  Isaiah,  would  not  be  neglectful 
of  the  older  book  (or  books)  which  was  the  grovmdwork 
of  both.  The  long  reign  of  M.anasseh,  however,  did 
its  work  alike  of  destruction  and  suppression,  and 
when  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  was  discovered 
in  some  secret  recess  in  the  Temple  dtiring  the  ])rogTess 
of  Josiah's  reformation  (2  Kings  xxii.  8  ;  2  Chrou.  xxxit. 
14),  it  burst  upon  the  people,  with  its  warnings  and  its 
woes,  with  the  startling  terrors  of  au  unknown  portent. 
What  that  book  was,  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
must  be  reserved  for  discussion  in  its  proper  place  in 
the  course  of  this  Commentary.  It  may  have  been  the 
whole  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it,  or,  as  the  promi- 
nence given  to  its  prophecies  of  evil  might  indicate, 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  the  work  of  Moses,  or, 
as  the  bolder  criticism  of  our  time  has  suggested,  the 
work  of  a  contemporary  who,  confident  that  he  was 
reproducing  the  mind  of  Moses,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
lawgiver  was  speakiug  through  him,  did  not  hesitate 
to  assume  his  character  and  sjjcak  as  iu  his  name,  as  at 
a  later  date,  certaml}-  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and 
possibly  also  In  Ecclesiastes,  the  teachers  of  wisdom 
spoke  with  no  fraudulent  animus  in  the  name  of 
Solomon. 

VIII.  The  Literature  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom.— It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  we  have 
fuller  materials  for  tracing  the  history  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  the  kingdom  of  Judali  than  in  that  of 
Israel.  The  culture  of  the  northern  kingdom  was  of 
a  lower  type.  The  apostasy  of  Jeroboam  alienated 
from  the  outset  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  supplied 
the  chief  materials  of  a  learned  class,  and  the  "  lowest 
of  the  people"  (I  Kings  xii.  31),  who  were  made  jjriests 
of  the  high  places,  and  of  the  calves  of  Bethel  and 
of  Dan,  were  not  likely  to  supply  its  place.  But  here 
also,  it  must  be  remembered,  there  were  official  his- 
toriographers attached  to  the  royal  court,  schools  of 
the  prophets  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  hymn- 
writers  and  as  preachers,  writers  of  songs  for  the 
feasts  of  princes  and  of  nobles  of  a  far  other  character 
than  that  of  the  songs  of  Zion  (Amos  vi.  5 ;  viii.  10), 
probaldy  even  a  literature  as  profligate  and  as  sceptical 
as  that  of  the  European  Renaissance  (Hosea  viii.  12; 
ix.  9,  10).  The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
the  Assyrians,  the  events  which  we  sun;  uj)  as  the 
captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  swejit  off  alike  the  good 
and  the  evil  elements  of  that  literature.  If,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  Psalms  (probably,  e.g.,  Ps.  Ixxx.) 
and  the  writings  of  prophets  like  Hosea  and  Amos, 
whose  lives  and  work  were  cast  in  the  northern  king- 
dom, some  of  it  has  snrrived,  it  was  probably  because 
the  remnant  of  Ephraim  that  was  left  took  refuge  in 
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Jadali  (2  Cliron.  xxx.  18)  at  a  time  wbcn  Hczekiali  was 
carefully  gatlieriug  \\\>  (as  we  liave  seen  iu  tlic  case  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs)  all  fragments  that  remaiued  of 
tlie  older  and  uobler  literature  of  the  peoide,  that  uo- 
thing  might  be  lost. 

IX.  The  Babylonian  Exile.— Tlie  capture  of 
Jerusalem  Ijy  the  Cliakteans  under  Nebuchadnezzar 
must  liave  wrought  a  like  destruction  iu  Judah  or 
Jerusalem.  The  royal  library  of  Jerusalem,  of  which 
we  possibly  find  a  trace  as  suggesting  tlie 'jyiubolism 
of  the  house  of  wisdom  with  its  "  seveu  pillars  "  (comp. 
Prov.  ix.  1),  must  have  perished  in  the  flames,  as  that 
of  Alexandria,  at  a  later  period,  did  under  Omar,  and 
witli  it  much  that  would  have  thrown  light  on  the 
liistory  and  religion  of  Israel  has  passed  away,  never 
to  be  recovered.  All,  however,  was  not  lost.  The 
most  precious  books  were,  as  in  all  ages,  not  those  that 
were  only  on  the  slielves  of  a  public  library,  but  those 
that  weie  treasured  up  by  individual  men  as  tlie  guides 
and  counsellors  of  their  life.  The  priests,  Levitcs, 
prophets,  and  psalmists  of  Israel,  can-ied  ^vith  them  into 
Babylon  the  books  which  they  held  most  sacred.  They 
were  known  to  have  with  them  the  "songs  of  Zion  " 
(Ps.  cxxxvii.  3),  and  were  expected  to  sing  them  at  the 
biddin;;  of  their  conquerors.  A  priest-prophet,  like 
Ezokiil,  may  well  have  had  with  him  the  Book  of  the 
Law  to  which  he  apjieals  (Ezek.  v.  6;  xx.  11),  the  docu- 
ments which  sei-ved  as  the  basis  of  his  ideal  realisation 
of  the  Holy  Land,  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Temple 
(Ezek.  xl. — xl\aii.).  A  seribo  like  Baruch,  over  and 
above  his  work  as  committing  to  writing  the  pro- 
phecies of  his  master  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4,  32),  was 
not  likely  to  be  unmindful  of  the  books  which,  like 
Deuteronomy  and  some  of  the  earlier  prophets,  formed 
the  basis  of  that  master's  teaching.  A  prince  lUw 
Daniel,  "  skilful  iu  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  know- 
ledge, and  understanding  science  "  (Dau.  i.  4),  must,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  trained  in  the  books 
in  which  the  wisdom  of  his  people  was  enshiined  (Dan. 
vi.  5 ;  ix.  13).  To  the  influence  of  these  three  men  at 
the  beginning  of  the  capti-\-ity  it  was,  we  may  believe, 
due  that  the  Jevrish  exiles  did  not  shrink  into  a  degraded 
and  unlettered  caste,  that  they  preserved  what  they 
could  of  the  sacred  books  of  their  fathers,  now  more 
precious  to  them  than  ever.  Under  their  training  or,  at 
least,  with  the  memory  of  their  work  ever  before  his 
eyes,  grew  up  the  mau  whose  relation  to  those  books  is 
absolutely  unique. 

X.  The  "Work  of  Ezra.— Round  the  name  of  Ezra 
there  has  gathered  much  that  is  obviously  legendary 
and  fantastic ;  but  the  traditions,  wild  as  they  are,  are 
such  as  cluster  round  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  and 
indicate  the  character  of  his  work.  To  him,  according 
to  those  legends,  it  was  given  to  dictate,  as  by  a  special 
inspiration,  all  the  sacred  books  that  liad  Ijeen  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  perished  from  the  mcmoi'ics  of  men 
(2  Esdr.  xiv.  21,  44;  Iren.  adv.  Hwr.  iii.  21,  2; 
Tertull.  dc  Cult.  Fcemin.  1,  3.)  He  had,  besides  this, 
dictated  to  an  esoteric  circle  of  disciples  seventy  other 
books  of  a  mystic  and  apocalyjjtic  character  (2  Esdr. 
xiv.  46).  He  was  the  president  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
which  included  every  notable  name  of  the  period,  and 
to  which  the  traditions  of  later  rabbis  assigned  the 
whole  work  of  the  restoration  of  religion  at  Jerusalem, 
the  institution  of  synagogues,  the  settlement  by  authority 
of  something  like  a  canon  of  books  that  were  to  be 
accounted  sacred  (art.  Synagogue,  Great,  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Bible).  In  the  more  authentic  records  his 
work  is  naturally  confined  withiu  narrower  limits,  but 


it  lies  iu  the  same  direction.  Ho  brings  the  people 
together  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  has  the  Book 
of  tho  Law  read  to  them  publicly  (Neh.  viii.  1 — 5), 
and  ajipoints  interpreters  to  expound  its  meaning 
(Nell.  \\n.  8)  and  cause  the  hearers  "  to  understand  the 
reading."  It  is  an  open  question  whether  tlieir  work 
was  cimfiued  to  translating  from  tho  older  Hebrew  into 
the  later  Aramaic,  which  became  from  this  time  the 
spoken  language  of  the  Jews,  or  extended  to  a  paraphrase 
of  the  text,  such  as  afterwards  took  shape  iu  tho  books 
known  as  Targums  (iutei^jrctatious  or  paraphrases).  In 
any  case  the  work  of  Ezra,  as  the  restorer  of  the  religion 
of  Israel,  must  have  been  one  of  immense  importance. 
To  liim,  with  scarcclj'  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  the  Ijooks  which  we  now  liave  as  the 
anthology  of  a  wide  literature,  the  Reliquiw  Sacrce  of 
the  older  days  of  Israel,  probably  the  completion  out  of 
many  documents  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Clirouicles, 
one  from  the  prophetic,  the  other  from  the  priestly 
standpoint ;  one  dealing  generally  with  the  liistory  of 
both  Israel  and  Judah,  as  the  record  of  the  Di^dne 
government  of  the  people,  the  other  more  fully  with 
that  of  Judah  only. 

XL  Completion  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon. 

— As  yet,  however,  we  do  not  find,  except  in  relation  to 
the  Book  of  the  Law,  the  idea  of  a  closed  Canon,  to 
which  no  addition  could  rightfully  be  made.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  writings  which  belong  to  Ezra's  own 
IJeriod,  and  in  some  of  which  he  probably  took  part  as 
compiler,  editor,  or  ■wi-iter,  the  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the 
psalm  of  tho  Babylonian  exiles  (Ps.  cxxxvii.),  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles),  we  have,  of  later  date,  the 
history  of  Esther  and  the  prophecy  of  Malachi.  In  the 
judgment  of  many  scholars,  the  Book  of  Daniel  belongs 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
some  of  the  Psalms  are  ascribed  by  not  a  few  critics 
to  the  same  period.  The  authorship  of  Ecelesiastes  has 
been  brought  by  some  critics  as  low  as  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  by  others  even  to  that  of  Herod 
the  Great.  In  regard  to  the  last-named  book  there  are 
traces  of  a  dispute  among  the  x-abbis  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  to  be  admitted  among  the  sacred  books  (see 
Ecelesiastes  in  the  Cambridge  School  Bible,  p.  27),  and 
the  same  holds  good  (the  diJficulty  in  each  case  arising 
out  of  the  contents  of  the  book)  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
The  discussion  ended,  however,  in  the  i-ecoguition  of 
their  claims,  and  at  tho  time  when  the  histoiy  of  the 
New  Testament  opens  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that, 
for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  at  least,  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  as  we  now  have  them,*  and  were 
known  as  being  emphatically  the  Scriptures  (Matt.  xxi. 
42  ;  xxii.  29;  Luke  xxi  v.  27,  32),  the  holy  writings  (2 
Tim.  iii.  15).  They  were  divided  popularly  into  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  (Matt.  xi.  13 ;  xxii.  40 ;  Acts 
xiii.  15),  or  more  fiUly  into  tho  Law.  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Psabns  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  Traces  of  a  like 
classification  are  found  in  the  pi'cfaee  to  the  apocryjihal 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  where  we  read  more  vaguely 
of  the  "  law,  the  prophets  and  the  other  books."  Upon 
these  the  rabbis,  first  of  Jerusalem  and  afterwards 
of  Tiberias  and  Babylon,  concentrated  their  labours, 
which  bore  fruit  in  the  Targumim  and  Midrashim ; 


'  So  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  1,  8)  cmuucrates  (li  the  fl\'c  books  of 
Moses.  (2)  the  tliirteeii  l^rophcts,  in  ■wliiclx  tho  Minor  I^roplicts 
are  reckoned  as  a  single  boolv.  and  tlic  historical  liooks  treated 
as  pro])hetic,  and  (3)  l^our  wliich  contain  hymns  and  directions 
of  life.  The  last  jrroup  would  seem  to  imply  t  he  non-reeojjnition 
of  some  one  of  the  l[ayiojn'.Tl>ha.  probably  Kcclesiastcs  or  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  A  list  framed  according  to  our  present 
Canon  would  givo.^ye  such  books. 
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tlio  first  being  of  the  nature  of  simple  paraplirases, 
intermingled,  as  regards  tlmsc  of  the  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  >vith  much  legendary  matter ;  and  tlio 
Midmshim,  or  commentaries,  which  collect  the  often 
discordant  expositions  that  liad  been  given  orally  by  the 
rabl)is.  The  writings  thus  reverenced  served  as  tlie 
basis  of  Jewish  education,  and  were  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  Palestine  (Acts  xv.  21).  Under  these  the 
Christ,  as  man,  increased  in  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
These  were  the  ultimate  standard  of  appeal  for  Apostles 
and  evangelists.  The  argument  of  ist.  Paid  in  '1  Cor. 
iii.  14,  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(chap.  viii.  13;  ix.  15),  fixed,  for  Clu'istians  at  least,  on 
the  books  thus  collected  the  title  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from  the  New. 

XII.  Jewish  Classifloation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Books. — At  a  later  date,  probably  iu  the  ninth 
century  after  Christ,  from  the  scribes  of  the  Masora 
{^=  Tradition  —  i.e.,  the  text  as  it  had  been  handed 
down)  or  revised  text  of  the  sacred  books,  the  sacred 
books  received  a  new  and  more  complete  classification, 
which  is  retained  in  all  existing  copies,  written  or 
printed,  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  Torah,  or  Law,  including  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  title  of  each  being  taken  from  its 
opening  words  : — 

(a)  B'reshith,  ("  In  the  beginning  "):=:Genesis. 
(6)  Velle  Sh'moth  ("  Now  these  are 

the  names")  =Exodus. 

(c)  Vayikra    ("  And  he  called  ")    ^Leviticus. 

(d)  B'Midbar  ("  In  the  wilderness ")^Numbers. 

(e)  B'bhcn-im      ("The  words")      =:Deuteronomy. 

(2)  The  Prophets,  subdivided  thus ; — 

Joshua. 
Judges. 

1  Samuel. 

Kings. 

( Isaiah. 

-!  Jeremiah. 

(.  Ezekiel. 

{$)  Lesser.         The  twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

(3)  The  E'thuhim  {=  Writings),  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(o)  Psalms.* 

Proverbs. 
Job. 
r  Ruth. 

I  Lamentations. 
{$)  The  &veMegiUoth  ,f  or  Rolls  <  Ecclesiastes. 

I  Esther. 
V  Song  of  Songs. 
(7)  Daniel. 

Ezra. 
Nehemiah. 
1  and  2  Chronicles. 

In  part  the  principle  of  this  classification  is  natural 
enough,  but  it  presents  some  peculiarities.  (1)  Tlio  fact 
that  five  books  so  dissimilar  in  character  were  grouped 
together  under  the  title  of  Megilloth  finds  a  possible 
exiilanation  in  the  sixrvival  of  some  doubts,  such  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  as  to  their  f*dl  Canonical  aiithority;  perhaps 

•  pivided,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pentateuch,  into  five 
distinct  sections,  indicated  by  the  word  Amen  in  Psalms  xli., 
Ixxii.,  Ixxxix..  and  the  doxology  of  Psalm  cv. 

t  So  called  becaiise  each  book  was  written  on  a  parchment 
roll  for  synagogue  or  private  use. 


(a)  Elder 

(6)  Later. 
(a)  Greater 


i  1  and  2  1 
V  1  and  2  : 


also  in  the  reverence  for  the  mystical  moaning  of  the 
number  five,  shown  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  tho  Psalms.*  (2)  The  position  of  Daniel, 
as  separated  from  tho  other  prophets,  may  possibly 
liave  had  a  like  origin,  the  doubt  in  tliis  case  being 
strengthened  for  the  later  rabbis  by  the  use  made  bv 
Christians  of  its  Messianic  predictions. 

XIII.  The  Work  of  the  Masoretic  Scribes.— 

In  addition  to  this  work  of  classification,  the  Masoretic 
scribes  (1)  carefully  re\'isod  tho  text,  copying  what  they 
foimd  in  MSS.  of  authority,  even  where  they  judged  it 
faulty,  under  the  title  of  the  K'thib,  or  text  to  be 
written,  while  they  wrote  in  the  margin  what  seemed 
to  them  a  preferable  reading  as  the  K'ri,  or  text  to  be 
uttered,  when  the  passage  was  read  aloud.  (2)  They 
introduced  an  ekborate  system  of  subdivisions :  (a)  the 
Pentateuch  was  divided  into  .54  Parashioth,  or  sections, 
the  number  being  chosen  so  as  to  give  a  lesson  for 
synagogue  use  on  each  Sabbath  of  the  Jewish  inter- 
calary  year;  this  division  had  probably  been  iu  use 
from  the  time  when  the  Torah  was  first  publicly 
read  in  the  synagogues  (Acts  xv.  21)  ;  (6)  tlie 
prophets  in  like  manner  were  di\-ided  into  the 
same  nimiber  of  sections,  known  iu  this  case  as  Haph- 
taroth ;  (c)  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Canons 
there  ran  a  more  minute  division  into  Pesukim,  or 
verses,  for  convenience  of  reference  in  writing  or 
preaching.  These  were  reproduced  in  the  edition  of 
the  Latin  Vtdgate,  printed  by  Stephens  in  1555, 
were  adopted  by  the  translators  of  the  Geneva  Bible 
in  1560,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Bishops'  Bible 
of  1563,  and  the  Authorised  version  of  1611,  the 
earlier  English  printed  versions  having  had  only  on 
each  page  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  at  equal  inter\'als,  as 
we  see  in  the  early  editions  of  Plato  and  other  books. 
The  division  into  Parashioth  and  Saphtaroth,  being 
adapted  entirely  for  synagogue  uses  (Acts  xiii.  15), 
has  naturally  never  gained  aecei^tance  in  tho  Christian 
Church,  and  for  many  centtiries  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  were  written  without  any  subdivision,  till 
eire.  A.D.  1240,  when  Cardinal  Hugh  dc  St.  Cher 
divided  each  book  into  sections  of  convenient  length 
which,  combined,  as  above  stated,  with  the  Hebrew 
Pesulcim,  give  us  oiu'  familiar  chapter  and  verse 
arrangement.  It  may  be  added  that  the  first  Hebrew 
Bible  was  printed  at  Soncino  in  a.d.  1477,  just  in  time 
to  serve  as  the  basis  first  of  Luther's  translation, 
and  afterwards,  in  varying  degrees,  of  the  successive 
English  versions.  It  is  true  of  the  Church  and 
people  of  England  that  they  have  received  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  foimtain-head  of  what 
became  known  in  the  Reformation  controversies  by  the 
almost  technical  term  of  the  "  Hebrew  verity."  Tlie 
careful  re^^sion  of  the  text  between  the  sixth  and  the 
ninth  centuries  after  Christ  by  the  Masoretic  scribes,  and 
the  serupidous  exactness  of  most  Jewish  copyists,  have 
minimised  the  chances  of  variation  in  the  text,  and  the 
result  of  the  collation  of  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament 
presents  in  this  respect  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  a 
like  process  in  dealing  with  the  MSS.  of  the  New. 

XIV.  The  LXX.  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— We  must   not  forget,  however,  that  for  many 

*  The  liturgical  use  of  the  MegiUotli  as  read,  each  book  being 
read  as  a  whole,  on  appointed  days,  may  hare  helped  to  deter- 
mine the  arrangement.  The  order  was  as  follows: — (1)  The 
Song  of  Solomon  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, (2)  Ruth  on  the  second  day  of  Pentecost.  (3)  Lamentations 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Abib,  (4)  Ecclesiastes  on  tho 
third  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  (51  Esther  on  the  Feast 
of  Purim.    (Delitzsch  on  Isaiah,  p.  3.    Eng.  translation.) 
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centuries  the  inflnence  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Christian  Church  was  chiefly  exercised  through  the 
medium  of  two  versions,  each  of  wliich  calls  for  a  brief 
notice.  And  (1)  there  is  the  Greek  version,  commonly 
kuo^vn  as  the  Septnagint,  and  referred  to  more  briefly 
as  tho  LXX.  The  name  has  its  origin  in  a  narrative 
more  or  less  legendary  which  has  come  down  to  us  bear, 
iug  the  name  of  Aristeas,  who  wi-ites  as  an  Alexandrian 
Jew*  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egyjit  (B.C.  277 ), 
it  was  said,  wished  to  enrich  his  library  with  a  transla- 
tion of  the  religious  books  of  the  Jews,  who  formed  an 
important  section  of  the  population  of  his  kingdom. 
With  this  view  he  wrote  to  the  high  priest  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  requesting  him  to  send  competent 
translators.  Seventy-two  scribes  of  repute,  six  from 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  were  accordingly  despatched. 
They  were  received  by  the  king  on  their  arrival  at 
Alexandria  with  every  mark  of  honour,  and  separate 
chambers  were  assigned  to  them,  in  which  each,  apart 
from  the  others  and  with  no  communication  with  them, 
was  to  execute  his  task.  They  worked  for  seventy-two 
days,  and  when  they  met  to  compare  the  results  of  their 
labours  it  was  found,  according  to  a  later  form  of  the 
legend  preserved  by  Irenseus  (iii.  24),  but  not  in  the 
narrative  of  Ai-isteas,  that  they  had  all  agreed  verbatim 
et  literatim  in  the  same  version.  Tlie  result  was 
ascribed  to  the  guidance  of  an  immediate  inspiration, 
and  the  book  was  accordingly  received  as  having  a 
Divine  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  original.  Over  and 
above  the  introduction  into  this  story  of  a  supernatural 
element  working  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  God's 
general  method  in  revealing  His  will  and  wisdom  to 
mankind,  thex'e  ai-e  obviously  many  elements  of  impro- 
bability. It  is  not  certain  that  the  Hebrew  Canon  of 
Scripture  was  at  this  time  definitely  settled.  Tho  nar- 
rative has  a  suspicious  likeness  to  the  legend  already 
referi-ed  to,  that  Ezra  had,  from  memoi-y,  or  by  inspira- 
tion, reproduced  the  whole  of  that  Canon  in  its  complete- 
ness. The  volume  now  known  includes  many  writings 
which  are  not  in  that  Canon,  and  some  of  which  are 
confessedly  of  later  date.  The  authority  of  the  version 
was  never  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  To 
them  this  translation  of  the  sacred  books  into  the 
language  of  the  heathen  seemed  an  act  of  sacrilege,  a 
sin  as  great  as  the  worship  of  the  golden  caH.  They 
appointed  a  day  of  fastuig  and  humiliation  to  be  held 
annually  for  this  profanation,  as  they  did  for  the  de- 
struction and  desecration  of  the  Temple.  (Walton's 
Prolegomena,  ix.)  Passing  from  legendary  history  to 
the  safer  region  of  reasonable  conjecture,  what  probably 
occurred  was  this.  The  Jews,  who  had  settled  in 
Alexandria  in  gi'eat  numbers,  and  who  occupied,  as  they 
did  afterwards  at  Rome,  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city, 
learnt  to  speak  and  think  in  Greek.  They  lost  their 
familiarity  with  the  ancient  Hebrew,  and  with  the 
Aramaic  of  the  Targums.  They  wanted  to  read  their 
sacred  books  both  privately  and  in  their  synagogues 
in  what  was  now  their  own  language.  The  action  of 
Ezra  and  his  successors  in  paraphrasing  or  translating 
those  books  seemed  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  principle 
of  translation.  The  five  books  of  the  Law,  soon  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  a  single  yet  five-fold  volume,  and 
therefore  known  as  tho  Pentateuch,  were,  as  being  read 
in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath,  the  first  to  be  trans- 
lated, and  were  followed  in  due  course  Ijy  the  Prophets, 
in  the  wider  sense  in  which  that  name  was  employed  in 
tho  Hebrew  classificatiou.  The  K'thuhim,  now  known 
to  the  Alexandrian  Jews  by  the  Greek  equivalent  of 

•  The  narrative  of  Aristeas  has  been  printed  by  Havereamp 
in  his  edition  of  Josephus,  by  Hody  {De  Biblioruvi  Tcxlibus 
Onginalibus),  and  elsewhere. 


Hagiographa,  or  Holy  Writings,  were,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  last  to  come  under  the  translator  s  hands.  It 
is  probable  enough  that  copies  of  the  translation  were 
placed  in  the  royal  library  at  Alexandria,  and  this  served 
as  a  starting-point  for  the  legend  of  Aristeas.  The  want 
which  was  tlnis  met  at  Alexandria  was  felt  wherever  the 
Jews.known  as  Hellenistse  or  Greek-speaking  Jews,  were 
settled  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  Greece,  or  Italy.  Even 
in  Palestine  itself  Greek  was  freely  spoken,  and  there 
were  many  synagogues  at  Jerusalem,  as  we  see  in  Acts 
vi.  9,  consisting  entirely  of  these  Hellenistae.  The 
natural  result  was  that  there  also  the  LXX.  version 
found  acceptance  with  all  but  the  more  bigoted  and 
prejudiced  rabbis,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  anathematised 
it.  Its  texts  were  freely  quoted,  we  cannot  doubt,  in 
the  disputes  between  St.  Stephen  and  his  opponents 
in  those  Hellenistic  synagogues  (Acts  vi.  9).  Even  St. 
Paul,  though  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  habitually  used 
and  quoted  it.  It  served  as  the  groimdwork  of  refigious 
education  of  Jewish  children  like  Timotheus  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15),  who  were  growing  up  in  heathen  cities.  It  may 
have  been  familiar  even  to  our  Lord  and  to  His  Galilean 
disciples. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  any  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  LXX.  version 
as  a  translation.  It  is  not  without  the  defects  which 
attach  in  greater  or  less  measure  to  all  luunan  workman- 
ship. Sometimes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Targuni,  it 
gives  a  paraphrase  instead  of  a  trauslation,  toning  down 
strong  expressions,  and  removing  difficulties.  Some- 
times it  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  or  appears 
to  have  been  based  upon  a  different  text  from  that 
which  the  Masoretic  scribes  have  handed  down  to  us. 
Sometimes,  notably  in  the  history  of  Jeroboam,  and  in 
some  chapters  of  Daniel,  as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
and  the  History  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  and  in  some 
of  the  headings  of  the  Psalms,  it  inserts  what  is  not 
now  found  in  the  Hebrew  text.  In  the  case  of  Jere- 
miah the  whole  arrangement  of  chapters  differs  from 
that  of  the  Hebrew.  Wliat  is  yet  more  noteworthy,  it 
treats  the  Hebrew  Canon  as  one  which  was  not  yet 
closed,  and  includes  in  the  same  volume,  and  with  no 
note  of  inferiority,  books  which  are  not  found  in  it,  and 
which  are  represented  by  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Apocrypha;*  and,  these  books  being  intermingled  with 
the  others,  the  order  of  the  books  is  different  from  that 
of  the  Hebrews. 

XV.  The  Apocrypha. — The  Alexandrian  Jews, 
it  is  clear,  looked  on  the  Hebrew  books  as  a  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  a  library  of  the  sacred  literature  of  their  nation, 
and  did  not  hesitate,  as  occasion  offered,  to  place,  as  it 
were,  on  the  shelves  of  that  library  what  seemed  to 
them  precious,  either  as  recording  the  dealings  of  God 
for  and  with  His  people,  as  in  1  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith, 
1  and  2  Maccabees,  or  the  utterances  of  the  wise  of 
heart,  whether  pseudonymous,  like  the  Wisdo7n  of 
Solomon,  or  compilations  with  the  name  of  the  editor, 
like  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus), 
or  devotional  fragments  like  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh, 
which  is  found  in  some,  though  not  in  all,  MSS. 
of  the  LXX.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  question  how 
far  they  were    right   in   exercising    this   freedom  at 

*  The  word,  which  primarily  means"  hidden"  or  "secret," 
was  probably  applied  in  tho  first  instance  to  books  that  claimed, 
lilcc  those  alluded  to  in  2  Ksdr.  xiv.  44,  a  mysterious  and 
esoteric  character.  When  these  came  to  be  lool^ed  on  as  of 
questionable  authority,  the  word  was  used,  with  a  touch  of 
sarcasm,  as  equivalent  to  "spurious."  Another  but  less  natural 
explanation  is  that  tho  name  indicated  the  fact  that  the  books 
to  which  it  was  applied  were  not,  like  the  Canonical  books, 
I   read  publicly  in  the  church,  but  privately  and  in  secret. 
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all;  how  far  they  were  wise  in  the  use  tlioy  made 
of  it.  The  fact  that  they  inserted  all  the  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is,  at  all  events,  valuable  as  a 
testimony  to  the  authority  of  the  older  Scriptures,  and 
they  can  claim,  as  those  of  the  Apocryi)hal  books 
cannot,  the  consensus  alike  of  the  Hebrew  and  Hellen- 
istic Jews.  It  miglit  have  been  well,  indeed,  to  have 
acknowledged  their  higher  prerogative  by  placing  them, 
as  Protestant  churclies  have  done,  in  a  separate  group, 
as  standing  in  this  respect  on  a  lower  level.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  owe  to  this  action  of  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators the  preservation  of  whatever  was  most  valuable 
in  the  literature  of  Judaism  between  the  close  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  beginning  of  the  New,  and  are 
thus  able  to  trace  the  continuous  education  that  was 
preparing  the  way  for  the  higher  revelation  which  was 
made  known  to  men  in  Christ. 

XVI.  The  Apocrypha  in  the  Eastern 
Church. — The  absence  of  any  earlier  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  than  those  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  makes 
it  difficult  to  say  when  the  complete  collection  thus 
formed  appeared  as  a  single  volume.  The  fact  that 
Josephus  (though,  as  a  Greek  writer,  he  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  Greek  version  of  the  sacred  books, 
and  largely  uses  some  of  the  additions,  as  in  the  history 
of  the  Maccabean  period)  adheres,  as  stated  above,  to 
the  Hebrew  Canon  when  he  gives  a  list  of  them,  shows 
that  he,  of  Palestinian  birth,  at  once  a  priest  and  a 
Pharisee,  did  not  admit  the  claims  of  the  later  books 
to  stand  on  the  same  level  as  the  earlier.  The  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  was  also  uatural  from  their 
education  and  training,  write  in  much  the  same  way, 
never  quoting  the  books  that  we  know  as  the  Apo- 
crypha, as  authoritative,  or  honouring  them  with  the  title 
of  Scripture;  while  yet,  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  they  borrow  largely  from  their  phraseology, 
or  allude,  as  the  writer  of  that  epistle  does,  to  facts 
recorded  in  their  history  (Heb.  xi.  3-5),  or  cite,  as 
St.  James  seems  to  do,  some  of  their  utterances  of 
wisdom.  (See  St.  James  in  the  Cambridge  School 
Bible,  pp.  32,  33.)  If,  as  many  critics,  from  Luther 
onwards,  have  thought,  Apollos  was  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  was  perhaps  natural  that 
he  should  use  the  books  of  the  Alexandrian  Canon  more 
freely  than  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  lies  on  the  surface,  however,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  while  recognising  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  do  not  shrink  from 
using  freely  books  that  were  neither  in  that  Canon 
nor  the  Alexandrian,  and  refer,  e.g.,  to  some  lost  ver- 
sion of  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  which  contained  the 
names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8),  to  some 
legendary  record  of  the  dispute  between  Michael  the 
archangel  and  Satan  after  the  death  of  Moses  (Jude, 
verse  9),  and  to  a  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch  (Jude, 
verse  14 )  found  in  the  book  that  bears  his  name,  and 
which,  after  having  been  hidden  and  forgotten  for 
centuries,  was  found  by  the  traveller  Bruce  in  an  Ethio- 
pian version,  and  has  since  been  translated  by  Arch- 
bishop Laurence  in  1838,  and  edited  by  various  hands. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  follows  mainly 
on  the  same  lines.  Its  writers  used  freely  all  the 
books  that  belonged  to  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
Jews,  whether  Hebrew  or  Hellenistic.  As  the  ear- 
liest MSS.  of  the  LXX.  version,  such  as  the  Sinaitic, 
the  Vatican,  and  the  Alexandrian,  show,  they  recog- 
nised, as  adapted  for  the  worship  of  the  Church,  for 
its  lessons  and  its  sermons,  the  Alexandrian  Canon 
with  all  its  numei'ous  additions.     The  Greek  Church, 


as  was  natural,  has  continued  to  use  it,  as  its  only  text 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  On  tlic  other 
hand,  the  more  critical  writers  who  studied  Scripture 
in  the  light  of  history,  recognised,  tacitly  or  expressly, 
the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the 
additions.  Justin  Martyr  (in  this  instance  wo  trace 
the  influence  of  his  birth  and  training  in  Palestine) 
never  quotes  the  latter.  Melito  of  Sardis  (circ.  A.D. 
160)  omits  them  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  ho  omits 
the  names  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther.  Probably  they 
were  included  under  the  general  name  of  Esdras.  Origan 
in  like  manner  confines  his  list  to  the  twenty-two 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  The  Council  of  Laodicea 
(A.D.  363),  possibly  under  the  influence  of  the  tradition 
which  originated  with  Melito,  excluded  all  the  Apo- 
cryjihal  books  except  the  Epistle  to  Baruch,  which 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 

XVII.  The  Apocrypha  in  the  Western 
Church.— The  history  of  the  Latin  Church  mns,  to 
a  great  extent,  parallel  with  that  of  the  Greek,  in 
its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  The  earliest 
converts  in  Rome  and  its  Latin-speaking  provinces, 
northern  Africa  being  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
were  either  Hellenistic  Jews,  or  proselytes  who  had 
passed  through  Hellenistic  Judaism  on  their  way  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  they  therefore  naturally 
adopted  the  Alexandrian  rather  than  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  The  early  Latin  Fathers,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian, 
quote  the  Apocryphal  books  freely  as  Scripture.  Au- 
gustine follows  them  in  his  general  use  of  the  books, 
gives  a  list  wliich  includes  the  additions,  hut,  pos- 
sibly under  the  influence  of  his  great  contemporazy 
Jerome,  draws  a  line  of  distinction  between  them  and 
those  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  confining  the  adjective 
"  Canonical "  to  the  latter,  and  speaking  of  the  others 
as  "  received  by  the  Church,  though  not  by  the  Jews," 
as  on  a  lower  level  than  "  the  Law,  and  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets,  to  which  the  Lord  bore  His  witness"  (Be 
Boct.  Christ,  ii.  8,  13).  The  Old  Latin  version,  how- 
ever,  as  made,  not  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the 
Greek,  reproduced  the  same  books,  and  in  the  same 
order  as  we  find  them  in  the  LXX. 

XVIII.  The  Vvdgate  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament. — With  tlie  appearance  of  Jerome  on  the 
scene,  we  find  a  marked  difference  of  thought  and 
language,  though  not  of  action.  With  the  natural 
instincts  of  a  scholar  he  determined  to  translate  from 
the  original,  and  not  from  a  Greek  version  of  it.  He 
settled  in  Palestine  for  the  completion  of  his  great 
work,  and  learnt  Hebrew  from  Jewish  teachers.  He 
found  that  their  Canon  was  not  the  same  as  that  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  that  the  books  which  it  con- 
tained were  characterised  by  a  higher  and  more  vene- 
rable antiquity,  and  had  been  cited,  as  the  others  had 
not  been  cited,  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  by  Christ  Himself.  He  had  the  courage,  accord- 
ingly, to  nm  counter  to  the  prevailing  traditions  of 
the  Western  Church,  and  drew  a  hard  and  fast  line 
between  the  two  groups  of  books,  as  standing  on  a 
different  footing,  and  applicable  to  different  uses.  The 
Hebrew  books  alone  were  Canonical,  the  others  were  only 
"  ecclesiastical.'"  The  one  might  be  used  to  establish  a 
doctrine,  the  others  (in  language  with  which  the  sixth 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England  has  made  us  familiar) 
were  to  be  read  only  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners."     (Prolog.  Galeat.    Dialog,  in  lAbros 
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Salomonis.)  lu  practice,  however,  Jerome  was  con- 
tent to  follow  on  the  old  lines,  and  the  Vulgate  included 
the  same  books  as  the  older  version  had  done,  and  in 
the  same  order.  One  book,  indeed,  now  known  as 
the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  was  thrown  into  a  ])osition 
of  marked  inferiority.  Jei'omo  speaks  of  it  with  undis- 
guised contempt.  It  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate.     It,  with  the  1  Esdras  of  our  Apocry- 

Eha,  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasscs,  of  all  the  Apocryphal 
ooks,  was  excluded  by  the  Council  of  Trent  from  the 
li.st  of  Canonical  books,  and  these  have  consequently 
disappeared  from  most  editions  of  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  printed  for  the  use  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  Church.* 

In  regard  to  the  other  books  of  the  Alexandrian 
Canon,  however,  the  Council  of  Trent  {Sess.  iv.),  in 
its  antagonism  to  the  rising  criticism  of  the  period, 
accejited  the  action  rather  than  the  teaching  of  Jerome, 
and,  in  stronger  language  than  had  ever  been  used 
before,  declared  that  they  were  to  be  received  with  the 
same  reverence  and  honour  as  the  other  Canonical  books, 
and  pronounced  its  anathema  on  all  who  should  teach 
otherwise.  The  Reformed  Churches,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, took  the  other  line.  Luther  iilaced  them  in 
a  group  by  themselves,  and  for  the  first  time  affixed 
to  them  the  title  of  Apocryjiha.  The  English  version 
followed  in  the  line  of  Luther,  and  adoiited  his  nomen. 
clature.  In  one  remarkable  instance,  indeed,  we  trace 
a  feeling  of  hesitation  showing  itself  in  a  somewhat 
curious  blunder.  In  the  preface  to  Cranmer's  Bible 
the  books  had  Ijeen  described  as  Apocry[)ha,  and  the 
usual  explanation  of  that  term  had  followed.  In 
correcting  the  proofs,  apparently,  the  thought  had 
occurred  to  the  editor  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  a 
more  respoctfid  title,  and  the  word  was  altered,  and 
so,  when  the  volume  was  published,  the  reader  was 
informed  that  the  books  "were  called  Hagiographa" 
{=  Holy  Writings,  tho  title  commonly  given  to  the 
K'thubiin  of  the  Hebrew  Canon),  "  because  they  were 
read  not  publicly,  but,  as  it  were,  in  secret."  That 
blunder,  however,  was  not  repeated,  and  tho  word 
Apocrypha  retained  its  place  in  the  printed  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1542,  the  sixth  of  what 
were  then  the  forty-two  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  deliberately  adopted,  in  the  words  that  have 
been  already  quoted,  the  distinction  which  Jerome  had 
been  the  first  to  draw ;  and  without  using  the  term 
Apocrypha  (its  reticence  in  this  respect  is  note- 
worthy), spoke  of  them  as  "the  other  books,"  which 
were  not  Canonical,  and  therefore  were  not  to  be  used 
"  to  establish  any  doctrine."  Practically,  however,  the 
Church  of  England,  by  appointing  lessons  to  be  read 
from  some  of  the  books,  both  in  the  older  and,  in 
a  more  limited  measure,  in  tho  more  recent  lectionary, 
has  treated  the  books  in  question  with  more  honour 
than  any  other  Reformed  Church ;  and  with  some  of 
her  leading  divines — e.g.,  Cosiu — the  term  "  deutero- 
canonical"  has  commended  itself  as  more  accurately 
describing  their  character  than  the  more  familiar 
Apocrypha. 

XIX.  English  Versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.—The  history  of  the  English  translations  of 
the  Old  Testament  may,  for  our  present  purpose, 
be  vei-y  Ijriefly  told.  In  Wycliffe's  version  the 
Old  Testament  was  assigned  to  his  friend  and  disciple 
Nicholas  de  Hereford,  but   the  work  was  apparently 

*  In  the  classiflcation  of  tho  Tridentine  list  of  books,  1  Esdras 
=Ezraot  the  Authorised  version,  2  Esdras=Xchumiah.  while 
3  and  4  Esdras  answer  to  the  1  and  2  Esdras  oJ  the  English 
Apocrypha. 


interrupted,  probably  by  a  citation  to  appear  before 
Archbishop  Arundel,  in  A.D.  1382,  and  ends  abruptly 
in  the  midiUe  of  the  Ej)istlo  of  Baruch.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  revised  by  Richard  Purvey  in  A.D.  1388, 
and  took  its  place  in  what  was  commonly  known  as 
Wycliffe's  Bible.  It  was  based  entirely  on  the  Vulgate, 
neither  Hebrew  nor  Greek  being  at  that  time  acces- 
silile  to  English  students ;  and  a  crucial  instance  of  this 
appears  in  its  rendering  of  Gen.  iii.  1.5,  as  "  she  shall 
trcde  thy  liead."  The  statement  in  the  preface,  "  that, 
by  witnesse  of  Jerom,  of  Lire"  (Nicholas  de  Lyra,  the 
great  mediiieval  commentator),  "  and  other  expositoures. 
the  texte  of  our  boke  discordeth  much  from  the  Ebrew," 
shows,  however,  a  consciousness  that  something  more  was 
wanted,  and  that  the  true  idea  of  a  translation  implied 
that  it  should  be  made  from  the  original.  Tlie  work  of 
Tyndale  was  naturally  concentrated  cliicfly  on  the  Now 
Testament,  but  there  is  abimdant  evidence  throughout 
his  writings  that  he  had  studied  Hebrew  with  a  ^-iew 
to  the  translation  of  the  Old.  As  a  first  experiment 
he  jjublished  a  translation  of  Jonah,  and  (circ.  1530-1) 
this  was  followed  by  the  Pentateuch.  He  did  not 
proceed  further.  Traces  of  his  labours  as  a  student  are 
found,  however,  in  many  castial  notes  throughout  his 
later  works;  in  a  table  of  Hebrew  words,  with  their 
meanings,  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  notably  in  a  remark  (preface  to  Obedience  of 
a  Gliristian  Man)  which  shows  how  fully  he  had 
entered  into  the  genius  of  the  language :  "  The  jn-o- 
perties  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  agrceth  a  thousand  time 
more  with  the  English  than  ^vith  the  Latin.  Tiie 
manner  of  speaking  is  in  both  one,  so  that  in  a  thousand 
places  thou  ueedest  not  but  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
word  for  word." 

The  work  which  was  thus  bcgim  by  Tyndale  was  taken 
up  by  Coverdale.  His  aim,  however,  was  a  less  lofty 
one.  His  translation  did  not  profess  to  be  made  from 
the  original  text  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  "  from  the  Douche  and  the  Latine,"  i.e..  from 
Luther  and  the  Vulgate.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
ho  attained  in  the  course  of  his  labours  a  wider  know- 
ledge than  that  with  which  he  started,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Cromwell  (Remains,  p.  492.  Parker  Soc.)  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  acquainted  "  not  only  with  the  standing 
text  of  the  Hebrew,  but  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Chaldee  and  the  Greek"  (i.e.,  with  the  Targums  and 
the  LXX.),  "and  with  the  diversity  of  reading  of  all 
texts."  Luther's  version  was,  however,  dominant  in 
its  influence.  Thus,  to  give  a  few  examples  of  special 
interest : — "  Cush,"  which  in  Wyeliffe,  Tyndale,  and 
the  Authorised  version,  is  uniformly  rendered  "Ethio- 
pia," is  in  Coverdale  "  the  Morians'  land,"  after 
Luther's  "  Mohreidand  "  (^  land  of  the  Moors)  (Ps. 
Ix^Hii.  31 ;  Acts  viii.  27,  &c.),  and  appears  in  this  form 
accordingly  in  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 
The  proper  name  Rab-shakeh  passes,  as  in  Luther, 
into  "  the  chief  butler"  (2  Kings  xviii.  17;  Isa.  xxxvi. 
II).  In  making  the  sons  of  David  "  priests  "  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18)  he  followed  both  his  authorities.  "  Shiloh,"  in 
the  prophecy  of  Gen.  xlix.  10,  becomes  "  the  worthy," 
after  Luther's  "  der  Held."  "They  houghed  oxen" 
takes  the  place  of  "  they  digged  down  a  wall,"  in  Gen. 
xlix.  6.  Tho  singular  word  "lamia"  (^a  vampire 
sorceress  that  sucked  the  blood  of  children)  is  taKen 
from  the  Vulgate  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
ziim  ("wild  beasts"  in  Authorised  version)  in  Isa. 
xxxiv.  14.  The  "  tabernacle  of  witness,"  where  the 
Authorised  version  has  "  congregation,"  shows  the 
same  influence.  It  was  perhaps  under  tho  same  guid- 
ance that  his  language  as  to  the  Apocrypha  lacks  the 
sharpness   of   that  of    the    more  zealous    Reformers. 
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Baruch  is  placed  with  the  Cauoiiical  books  after 
Lamcutations.  Of  the  rest,  lie  says  that  "  thoy  arc 
placed  apart,"  as  "uot  held  iu  the  same  repute"  as  the 
other  Scriptures ;  but  this  is  <mly  because  there  are 
"  dark  sayinps "  iu  them,  which  seem  to  differ  froui 
the  "  open  Scripture."  He  has  no  wish  that  they 
"  should  be  dosjiised  or  little  set  by."  "  Patience  and 
study  would  show  that  the  two  wore  agreed." 

Covcrdale's  version  was  first  printed,  probably  at 
Zurich,  in  1535  ;  other  editions  appeared  in  1537,  1539, 
1550,  1553.  The  plural  form  "  Biblia  "  appears  in  the 
title-page — possibly,  however,  in  its  later  use  as  a 
singidar  feminine.  There  are  no  notes,  no  chapter, 
headings,  no  division  into  verses.  The  letters  A,  B,  C, 
D,  in  the  margin,  as  iu  the  early  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  are  the  only  helps  for  fimding  places. 
Marginal  references  point  to  parallel  passages.  The 
Old  Testament,  especially  in  Genesis,  has  the  attrac- 
tion of  wood-cuts.  Each  book  has  a  table  of  contents 
prefixed  to  it. 

In  the  year  1537  a  large  folio  Bible  appeared,  as 
edited  and  dedicated  to  the  king  by  Thomas  Matthew. 
No  one  of  that  name  appears  at  all  prominently  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  period,  and  tliis  suggests  the 
inference  that  the  name  was  pseudonymoxis,  adopted  as 
a,  veil  to  conceal  the  real  translator.  There  is  abundant 
evidence,  external  and  internal,  identifying  this  trans- 
lator with  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Marian 
persecution,  and  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Tyndale.  As 
far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  have 
been  based,  but  with  an  independent  study  of  the  Hebrew, 
upon  the  previous  versions  of  Tyndale  (so  far  as  that 
extended)  and  Coverdale.  Signs  of  a  more  advanced 
knowledge  are  found  in  the  explanations  given  of  tech- 
uical  words  connected  with  the  Psalms,  Neginoth,  Shig- 

faion,  Sheminith,  &c.  Ps.  ii.  is  printed  as  a  dialogue, 
he  names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  prefixed  to  the 
verses  in  the  acrostic  chapters  of  Lamentations.  Re- 
ference is  made  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  (Job  vi.), 
to  Rabbi  Abraham  (Job  xix.),  to  Kimchi  (Ps.  iii.).  After 
being  printed  abroad  as  far  as  the  end  of  Isaiah  it  was 
taken  up  as  a  business  speculation  by  Grafton  and 
Whitchurch,  the  king's  printers,  and  patronised  by 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell.  Through  their  iuflueuce,  and 
probably  through  the  fact  that  Rogers'  name  was  kept 
in  the  background,  it  obtained,  in  spite  of  notes  which 
were  as  strongly  Protestant  as  any  of  Tyndale's,  the 
king's  sanction,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  in  every  church  at  the  cost  of  the  incumbent 
and  the  parishioners.  It  was  accordingly  the  first 
Authorised  version. 

Tavemer's  version  (1539),  based  upon  "  the  labours 
of  others,"  whom,  however,  he  does  not  name,  was  pro- 
bably undertaken  iu  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
more  moderate  Reformers,  who  were  alarmed  at  the 
vehemence  of  some  of  Rogers'  notes,  and  yet  wished 
for  a  more  accurate  version,  and  one  more  definitely 
based  upon  the  original,  than  Coverdale's.  It  left  no 
marked  impress  on  the  theology  or  literature  of  the 
time,  and  its  chief  interest  lies  perhaps  in  the  fact  that, 
alone  of  all  the  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  it  was 
the  work  of  a  layman. 

In  the  same  year  as  Tavemer's,  and  coming  from  the 
same  press,  appeared  an  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
in  a  more  stately  folio,  printed  after  a  more  costly 
fashion,  bearing  a  higher  name  than  any  previous 
edition.  The  title-page  is  an  elaborate  engraving, 
the  spirit  and  power  of  which  indicate  the  hand  of 
Holbein.  The  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  is  gi^ang 
the  Verbum  Dei  to  the  bishojis  and  doctors,  and  they 
distribute  it  to  the  people,  while  bishops,  doctors,  and 


people  are  all  joining  in  cries  of  Vivat  Rex.  It  declares 
the  book  to  be  "truly  translated  after  the  verity  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,"  by  "  divers  learned  men, 
expert  in  the  foresaid  tongues."  A  jirofaee,  in  an 
edition  of  15-10,  with  the  initials  T.  C.,  implies  the 
archbishop's  sanction.  In  a  later  edition  (Nov.,  1540) 
his  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  and  the  names  of 
his  coadjutors  are  given,  Cuthbert  (Tonstal),  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Nicholas  (Heath),  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
In  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is,  as 
the  title-page  might  lead  us  to  expect,  a  greater  display 
of  Hebrew  than  in  any  previous  version.  The  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  their  Hebrew  names  given, 
B'reshith  ("In  the  beginning")  for  Genesis,  Velle 
Sh'moth  ("  And  the  names  ")  for  Exodus,  and  so  on. 
1  and  2  Chronicles,  iu  like  manner,  appear  as  Dibre 
Haiamim  ("  Words  of  days  ").  The  strange  mistake 
caused  by  the  substitution  of  Hagiognipha  for  Apo- 
crypha, for  which  this  version  is  memorable,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  sanction  given  to  the  book,  and  the 
absence  of  any  notes  (though  a  marginal  liand  [  g®"] 
indicated  an  intention  to  supply  them  some  day), 
naturally  gave  it  a  greater  jjopularity  than  had  been 
acquired  by  any  pre\'ious  version.  In  1541  it  appears 
as  "  authorised,"  to  be  "  used  and  frequented  "  in  every 
church  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  Authorised  ver- 
sion of  the  English  Church  till  1568,  the  interval  of 
Maiy's  reign  excepted.  From  it  were  taken  most,  if 
not  all,  the  portions  of  Scripture  in  the  Prayer  Books 
of  1549  and  1552.  The  Psalms  as  a  whole,  the  quota- 
tions from  Scripture  iu  the  Homilies,  the  sentences  in 
the  Communion  Service,  and  some  plu-ases  elsewhere, 
stUl  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it. 

Cranmer's  version,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  more 
zealous  Reformers.  Its  size  made  it  too  costly.  There 
were  no  explanatory  or  dogmatic  notes.  It  followed 
Coverdale  too  closely,  and  failed,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
the  profession  of  the  title-page,  to  represent  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  Greek  of  the  New.  The 
English  refugees  at  Geneva  accordingly — among  them 
Whittingham,  Goodman.  Pullain,  Sampson,  and  Cover- 
dale  himself — undertook  the  task  of  making  a  new 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  They  entered  on  what 
they  call  their  "  great  and  wonderful  work  "  with  much 
"  fear  and  trembling."  It  occupied  them  for  more  than 
two  years.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Geneva 
in  1557 ;  the  whole  Bible  in  1560.  Of  all  the  versions 
prior  to  that  of  1611  the  Genera  gained  the  most 
general  acceptance.  Not  less  than  eighty  editions  were 
printed  between  1558  and  1611,  and  it  kept  its  ground 
for  some  time  even  against  the  Authorised  version. 
The  causes  of  this  popularity  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
volume  was,  in  all  its  editions,  cheaper  and  more  port- 
able — a  small  quarto,  or  octavo,  instead  of  the  large  folio 
of  Cranmer's  "  Great  Bible."  It  was  the  first  version 
that  laid  aside  the  obsolescent  black-letter,  and  ap- 
peared, though  not  in  all  the  editions,  in  Roman  tyite. 
It  was  the  first  which,  following  the  Hebrew  example, 
recognised  the  dirision  into  verses,  so  dear  to  preachers 
and  to  students.  It  was  accompanied,  iu  most  of  the 
editions  after  1578,  by  a  Bible  Dictionary  of  consider- 
able mei-it.  The  notes  were  often  reaUy  helpful  in 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  Scripture,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  spiritual  and  evangelical.  It  was,  ac- 
cordingly, the  version  specially  adopted  by  the  great 
Piu-itau  party  through  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  far  into  that  of  James.  In  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament  it  may  be  noted  that  it  attempted  to  repro- 
duce the  exact  fonn  of  Hebrew  names,  such  as  Izhak 
(Isaac),  Jaacob,  and  the  like.  The  English  edition, 
published  by  Barker,  became  popiUarly  known  as  the 
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"Breeches"  Bible,  from  its  use  of  that  word  instead 
of  "  aprons  "  in  Geu.  iii.  7. 

Avchljishoi)  Parker,  though  he  had  supported  an 
aiiplicatiou  from  tlie  publisher  of  the  Geneva  Bil)le  fur 
a  licence  to  reprint  in  12mo,  was  not  satisfied,  and 
contemplated,  as  he  stated  at  the  time,  "  one  other 
special  Bible  for  the  churches,  to  be  set  forth  as  con- 
venient time  and  leisure  should  permit."  In  the 
meantime,  he  said,  "  it  woidd  nothing  hinder,  but 
rather  do  good,  to  have  diversity  of  translations  and 
readings"  (Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  iii.  6).  With  the 
help,  accordingly,  of  eight  bishops,  with  some  deans 
and  professors,  Cranmer's  Bible,  which  was  avowedly 
taken  as  the  basis,  was  carefully  revised,  and  the  book 
apj)eared  in  a  magnificent  folio  in  1568.  It  was 
adorned  by  portraits  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  with  a  map  of  Palestine,  with  not  a  few 
wood  engravings,  with  an  elaborate  set  of  genealogical 
tables,  prepared  by  Speed  the  antiquary,  under  the 
direction  of  Hugh  Broughton,  the  greatest  Hebrew 
scholar  of  the  century.  It  adopted  the  verse  division 
of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Alone  of  all  the  rersions  it 
classified  the  books,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, under  the  headings  of  legal,  historical,  sapiential, 
and  prophetical.  Like  the  G«neva,  it  aimed  at  a  more 
accurate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  of  Old  Testa- 
ment names,  as,  e.g.,  in  Heva  (Eve),  Isahac,  Urijahu. 
The  bulk  and  cost  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  tended  to 
confine  its  use  to  the  churches,  in  all  of  which  it 
was  ordered  to  be  used.  It  never  entered  into  any- 
thing like  a  practical  competition  with  the  Geneva 
version. 

Of  the  Douay  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  pub- 
lished in  1609,  by  Roman  CathoKc  scholars,  as  the 
complement  of  the  Rhemish  New  Testament  of  1582, 
there  is  not  need  to  say  much.  It  was  based  on  the 
Vulgate,  not  on  the  Hebrew.  The  stylo  was  disfigured 
by  pedantic  Latinisms,  and  strange  "  ink-horn  "  plirascs. 
It  left  no  mark  on  the  thought  and  language  of  the 
English  people. 

The  history  of  the  Authorised  version  of  1611  pre- 
sents,  in  one  respect,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  history 
of  those  which  had  preceded  it.  They  had  an  average 
duration  of  about  ten  years  each,  and  each  then  gave 
way  to  its  successor.  It  has  commanded  the  reverence 
and  admiration  of  all  English-speaking  nations  for 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Till  within  the 
last  ten  years  no  attempt  even  has  been  made  at  a 
revision.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  had  just  claims 
to  this  reverence.  If  it  did  not  bear  the  impress 
of  the  genius  of  a  single  mind,  as  Tyndale's  did, 
it  was,  to  balance  that  defect,  the  outcome  of  the 
labours  of  scholars  far  more  numerous  and  better 
qualified  than  had  ever  been  joined  together  befoi-e  for 
a  like  purpose.  Tlie  list  of  the  forty-seven  members 
of  the  revising  comi^any  included  well-nigh  every  man 
of  scholarly  mark  in  England.  Andrews,  Saravia, 
Overal,  Montague,  and  Barlow  represented  the 
"  higher  "  party  in  the  Church  ;  Reinolds,  Chaderton, 
and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans.  Cultiu-e  and  scholar- 
ship unconnected  with  party  were  represented  by  Sir 
Henry  Savile  and  John  Boys.  It  was,  perhaps,  wise  on 
the  part  of  the  revnsors,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
acceptance  of  their  work,  that  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  task  of  translating,  and  avoided  the  risk  and 
responsibility  of  interpreting.  Had  they  given  notes 
after  the  manner  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  they  would 
certainly  have  offended  one  school  of  thought  in  their 
own  generation,  and  might  have  laid  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  those  that  wore  to  come.  In  that  case 
we  might  have  had  the  tremendous  evil  of  a  whole  body 


of  exegesis  reflecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  the  absolutism  of  James  I.,  the  high-flj-ing  prelacy 
of  Bancroft.  As  it  was,  they  left  the  work  of  the  inter- 
preter  free  and  unfettered  for  all  time  to  come.* 

In  that  part  of  their  work  with  which  we  are  now 
more  immediately  concerned,  the  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  translators  of  1611  were  relatively  more 
successfiU  than  in  dealing  with  the  New.  The  Hebrew 
scholarship  of  the  time  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
Greek,  and  the  reverence  which  men  felt  for  what  wa* 
known  in  their  controversies  with  Rome  as  the  "  Hebrew 
verity"  made  them  look  to  the  original  text  as  the  basis 
of  their  work,  caring  little  for  the  LXX.  or  the  Vulgate. 
Making  allowance  for  the  inherent  difficulties  of  their 
work,  they  succeeded  in  a  marvellous  degree  in  repro- 
ducuig  the  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  the  prophets  and 
psalmists  of  Israel,  and  through  that  success  have 
enriched  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  theological, 
and  even  of  the  non-theological,  literature  of  England. 
They  did  not,  however,  claim  finality  for  their  work, 
and  those  who  would  urge  that  claim  now  on  their 
behalf,  as  a  bar  to  further  revision,  are  unfaithful 
at  once  to  their  teaching  and  their  example.  It  cannot 
be  questioned  that  their  work,  excellent  as  it  was,  is 
yet  capable  of  improvement.  The  labours  of  Gesenius, 
and  Furst,  and  Ewald  have  given  us  better  lexicons 
and  grammars  than  those  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  literature  of  England,  and  yet  more  of  Germany, 
presents  a  vast  mine  of  exegetical  apparatus,  which 
cannot  be  without  an  influence  for  good  upon  the  work 
of  revision.  The  company  of  revisers  to  whom  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  committed  represent  a  higher 
average  of  Semitic  scholarship  than  that  of  1611.  The 
comparative  scantiness  of  variations  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  comparative  simplicity  of  Hebrew  gi-animar, 
free  their  work  from  occasions  of  controversy  and 
offence  which  have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  proved  a 
hindrance  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Revised 
version  of  the  New.  The  edition  of  the  Bible 
published  in  1876  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
"with  various  readings  and  renderings  from  the  best 
authorities,"  under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Cheyne, 
Clarke,  Driver,  and  Goodwin,  may  perhaps  be  fairly 
taken  as  giving  a  forecast  of  what  may  be  expected  as 
the  resiUt  of  the  labours  of  the  revisers  ;  and  those  who 
have  studied  that  volume  will  acknowledge  that  the 
forecast  is,  at  least,  promising,  that  we  may  look  for 
light  thi-own  in  upon  obscurities,  for  loyalty  to  the 
past,  for  pm-e  and  idiomatic  English. 

XX.  The  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament.— Such,  briefly,  is  the  histoiy  of  the 
volume  which  we  have  come  to  know  throughout 
Christendom  as  the  Old  Testament.  It  remains,  in 
conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  nature  of  its 
claims  on  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  reader,  and 
the  temper  in  which  it  should  be  studied.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  if  it  came  before  us  only  as 
embodying  all  that  remains  of  the  literature  of  Israel 
in  its  briglitest  and  palmiest  days,  it  would  have  for  us 
an  interest  beyond  that  which  attaches  (with  the  one 
exception  of  the  New  Testament)  to  any  other  of  what 
are  known  as  the  sacred  books  of  tho  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  something  more  than  a  collection  of 
liturgical  hymns  like  the  Vedas  of  India,  or  the  Zend. 
Avesta   of    the   Parsees ;    something   more   than   the 


*  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  for  much  of 
tho  information  as  to  ttie  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  to 
the  article  J'cr.^ioti,  Authorised,  in  Smith's  Z>('c^fono?*.i/ o/ <ftc 
Bible,  and  to  the  works  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  ^^'e3tcott 
and  Dr.  Moulton. 
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uttorancos  of  a  single  mind,  refloctinpf  its  various  moods 
and  phases,  liko  tlio  Koran,  or  tliau  tlio  proverbial 
maxims  wliicli  represent  llie  tcacliing  of  Confucius,  or 
the  mystic  legends  whidi  make  up  the  sacred  books  of 
Buddhism.  It  represents,  to  say  tlio  least,  the  whole 
life — political,  religious,  and  literary — of  a  people  of 
singular  gifts,  and  it  has  sustained  the  life  of  that 
people  through  the  long  succession  of  eouturios.  It 
embodies  their  strivings  after  wisdom,  their  aspirations 
after  the  Eternal,  their  belief  in  a  Divine  ordcn-  asserting 
itself  among  the  disorders  of  mankind.  It  has  formed 
the  basis  of  a  religion  wider  than  its  own,  and  through 
Christendom  has  permeated  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  most  civilised  portion  of  mankind.  It  has  left 
its  impress  upon  their  laws,  their  polity,  their  creeds. 
Were  it  nothing  more  than  this,  it  would  deserve  and 
would  repay  the  study  of  any  thoughtful  student  of  tlie 
religious  history  of  mankind.  But  for  us  it  is  something 
more,  much  more,  than  this.  It  has  its  highest  outcome 
in  the  life,  the  teaching,  the  character  of  Christ,  and  of 
those  whom  He  sent  to  be  His  apostles  and  evangelists. 
That  life  and  character  wei'e,  humanly  speaking, 
fashioned  under  its  influence ;  they  fulfilled  all  its  dim 
foreshadowings  and  inextinguishable  hopes,  stamped  it 
with  the  supreme  sanction  of  His  authority  as  a  Divine 
revelation  of  the  wiU  and  mind  of  God.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  a  full  revelation,  for  God  "  had  pi'ovidcd  some 
better  thing  for  us  "  (Heb.  xi.  40),  and  He  who  had  "  in 
sundry  times  and  divers  manners  "  spoken  in  times  past 
to  the  fathers  (Heb.  i.  1),  spake  in  the  last  days  to  us 
through  the  Son ;  but  it  was  taken  by  that  Son  Himself 
as  the  norm  and  standard  of  His  teaching  (Matt.  v.  17), 
as  prophetic  of  His  work.  He  testified  that  Law  and 
Prophets  and  Psalms  spake  of  Him  (Luke  xxiv.  27  ; 
John  v.  39,  46),  that  they  boi'e  their  witness  to  His 
Divine  Sonship,  that  they  prophesied,  sometimes  dis- 
tinctly, sometimes  in  parables  and  dark  sayings,  of  His 
sufferings  and  death  and  resurrection.  Its  sayings 
sustained  Him  in  His  conflict  with  evil  (Matt.  iv. 
1 — 10;  Luke  iv.  1 — 12),  in  His  endurance  of  sliame 
and  obloquy  and  pain  (Matt.  xxvi.  54  ;  Luke  xxiii.  37). 
Its  brightest  visions  of  a  Divine  kingdom  of  peace 
and  purity  and  blessedness  were.  He  taught  men, 
(Luke  iv.  21),  realised  in  the  kingdom  which  He 
foimded,  in  the  company  of  believers  in  Him,  which, 
as  the  Church  of  the  li^-ing  God,  was  founded  upon 
the  Eternal  Rock.  And  the  witness  which  He  thus 
bore  was  carried  on  by  His  Apostles.  They  taught 
men  to  find  new  and  deeper  meanings  in  the  types  of 
Jewish  ritual,  in  the  aspirations  of  psalmists,  in  the 
visions  of  prophets  (Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  passim). 
For  them  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  "  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and,  being  inspired  of 
God,"  were  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  "  (2  Tim. 
iii.  16,  17).  They  taught  that  prophecy  "  came  not  of 
old  time"  (or  indeed  at  any  time)  "  by  the  will  of  man, 
but  that  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  borne  on 
by  the  Holy  Spirit"  (2  Pet.  i.  21). 

"  Inspired  of  God."  That  thought  has,  we  know, 
been  fruitful  in  many  controversies.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  have  been  theories  of  inspiration  which 
have  minimised  or  excluded  the  human  element ;  which 
have  made  prophets,  lawgivers,  apostles,  evangelists, 
only  the  machines  through  which  the  Divine  Spirit 
uttered  His  own  words ;  and  have  seen,  accordingly,  in 
every  statement  of  fact  as  regards  liistory  or  nature,  an 
oracle  of  God  not  to  be  questioned  or  debated ;  in  the 


title  even  of  every  book,  that  wliich  was  a  bar  to  any 
inquiry  into  its  authorship  or  date.  On  a  priori 
grounds  it  has  been  arguc<l  that  a  revelation  from  God 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  include  all  the  sub- 
ordinate accessories  that  cluster  round  it,  that  it  was 
not  worth  giving  at  all  unless  it  wore  infallible  in 
everything.  That  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration 
has,  it  is  believed,  but  little  to  recommend  it,  except 
that  it  moots  the  craving  of  men  for  an  infallible 
authority ;  and  that  craving,  as  wi;  know,  goes  farther, 
and  leads  to  a  demand  for  an  infallible  intcrjircter  of 
the  iufalUblo  book.  The  a  priori  assumption  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  in  itself  reasonable  and 
right.  We  are  in  no  sort  judges,  as  Bishop  Butler  has 
taught  us  (assuming  that  God  wiEcd  to  impart  to  man- 
kind a  knowledge  of  Himself),  of  the  methods  and  the 
forms,  the  measures  and  degrees  in  which  that  know- 
ledge would  be  imparted  (Analog  \  ii.  6).  And  the 
theory  is,  to  say  the  least,  at  var'iince  with  the  im- 
pression made  on  us  by  the  books  t^iemselves.  They 
bear,  as  strongly  as  the  books  of  any  other  literature, 
the  stamp  of  individual  character.  They  indicate,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  the  labours  of  compilation  and  editing 
which  brought  them  into  their  present  form.  They 
reflect  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  severally  written.  They  are  from  first  to 
la.st  intensely  national  in  their  character. 

What  has  been  called,  in  contrast  with  this  hypo- 
thesis,  the  theory  of  a  dynamic  inspiration,*  presents,  it 
is  believed,  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem, 
one  more  in  harmony  with  reason,  with  analogy,  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
itself.  The  term  requires,  it  may  be,  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  What  is  meant  is  this,  that  the  writers 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  not  mere  ma- 
chines, but  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves ;  each 
with  his  own  thoughts,  temperament,  character ;  each 
under  a  training  that  develoiied  the  gifts  which  he 
thus  possessed  by  nature,  or  acquii-ed  by  education  and 
experience  ;  but  that  there  was,  mingling  with  and  per- 
meating all  that  was  essentially  his  own,  a  Power  above 
himself,  quickening  all  that  was  true  and  good  in  him 
to  a  higher  Ufe,  so  guiding  him  that  he  did  the  work  to 
which  he  was  called  faithfully  and  well,  making  known 
to  men  what  he  was  commissioned  to  declare  as  to  the 
mind  of  God  and  His  dealings  with  mankind,  in  such 
form  and  in  such  measure  as  men  were  able  to  receive  it. 
On  this  view  of  the  case,  criticism  may  enter  on  its  work 
free  and  unfettered;  may  rightly  study  the  "  manifold," 
the  "  very  varied  "  wisdom  of  God  (Eph.  iii.  10)  working 
through  all  diversities  of  hun\an  gifts  and  character ; 
may  learn,  in  the  temper  of  a  reverential  courage,  to 
distinguish  between  the  accidental  and  the  essential, 
the  letter  and  the  spirit,  the  tempoi-al  and  the  eternal. 
As  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  corrects  and 
completes  what  was  partial  and  imperfect  in  the  Old, 
even  in  relation  to  what  was  its  highest  subject-matter, 
so  the  student  of  science  and  history  may  enter  on  liis 
work  without  fear,  not  surprised  or  startled  if  he  finds 
in  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  not  a  scientific 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  the  history 
of  mankind,  but  broad  and  general  statements,  to  be 
recognised  hereafter  in  their  right  relation  to  the  per- 
fect Truth,  which  is  mighty  and  wUl  prevail. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE. 


*  See  especially  ■Westcotf  a  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
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THE    PENTATEUCH. 


The  Pentateuch  derives  its  name  from  a  word  in  the 
Greek  lauguage  as  spoken  at  Alexandria,  signifjring 
"the  five-fold  book,"  and  with  this  a^ees  the  fact  that 
the  breaking  of  it  up  into  five  parts  was  apparently  tlie 
work  of  the  Alexandrian  translators.  The  titles  of 
these  parts  at  the  present  day  are  all  taken  from  their 
version,  the  LXX.,  while  in  the  Hebrew  itself  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  though  the 
division  has  been  aceei^ted  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
the  names  of  the  several  books  are  simply  the  opening 
words.  Thus  Genesis  is  called  Bereshith,  that  is,  In  the 
beginning ;  Exodus,  Eleh  Sh'moth,  These  are  the  names ; 
Leviticus,  Wayikra,  And  he  called  ;  Numbers,  Bemid- 
bar.  In  the  wilderness ;  and  Deuteronomy,  Eleh  Had- 
debarim.  These  are  the  words.  Everywhere  in  the  Bible 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a  whole,  of  which  the  name  occurs 
once  only  before  the  Captivity,  in  2  Kings  xxii.  8, 
where  it  is  called  "'  the  book  of  the  Torah, '  or  Law. 
Naturally,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  when  the 
state  had  to  be  reconstituted,  and  the  kingly  office  was 
virtually  abolished  to  make  way  for  a  more  exact  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  a  more  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  it.  and  we  find  it  fully  described  as 
"  the  book  of  the  Torah  of  Moses,  which  Jehovah  had 
commanded  to  Israel"  (Neh.  viii.  1),  and  as  "the  book 
of  the  Torah  of  Jehovah  "  in  2  Chron.  xvii.  9. 

At  that  period  we  have  full  evidence  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  accepted  by  Ezra  and  the  Jews  returning 
from  Babylon  as  the  fimdamental  law  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  that  its  influence  was  so  paramount  that  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  laid  no  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Da^id.  Jewish  tradition  also  asserts  that  Ezra  and 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  settled  the  texts  both 
of  it  and  of  their  other  Scriptures,  and,  to  use  a 
modem  phrase,  re-edited  them,  adding  many  remarks 
to  elucidate  the  meaning,  which  in  our  days  would  be 
placed  as  foot-notes  at  the  bottom,  but  which  were  in- 
corporated into  the  body  of  the  work.  Were  such  a 
thing  possible,  nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than 
for  us  to  possess  the  original  text  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  vocabulary  is  to  some  extent  different 
from  that  of  later  books,  and  there  still  remain  numerous 
traces  of  archaic  grammatical  forms  and  inflexions  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  later  times,  even  though  the  Maso- 
rites  have  done  much  to  obliterate  them.  But  when  we 
find  that  the  autograph  copies  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles, 
which  existed  in  Tertullian's  days  (Terf.  de  Praescrip. 
xrx\-i.),  have  long  passed  away,  we  must  be  content  with 
the  Old  Testament  as  we  find  it,  though  the  hope  is  held 
out  to  us  of  the  discovery  of  copies  anterior  to  the 
Masoretic  Recension.  And  even  as  it  is,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  ever  Ijeen  falsified,  or  that 
it  was  treated  by  Ezra  with  anything  but  the  most 
reverent  respect ;  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and 
the  LXX.  version  prove  to  demonstration  that  we  at 
this  day  have  the  Pentateuch  just  as  it  was  several 
centuries  before  the  advent  of  Clirist. 


Confessedly,  then,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  the  Penta- 
teuch was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Moses,  and  as  given 
by  the  command  of  Jehovah.  (See  Neh.  viii.  1 — 8.) 
We  find,  also,  that  the  reading  of  it,  with  the  interpre- 
tation into  the  Aramaic  tongue,  occupied  a  whole  week 
(ihid.  18).  But  the  assertion  that  it  was  "  the  Torah 
of  Moses  "  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  It  may 
meantliat  Moses  was  the  virtual  author,  the  various  laws 
having  been  enacted  or  even  written  by  him,  though 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  book  was  left  to 
others ;  or  it  may  mean  that  he  was  also  the  actual  com- 
poser of  the  work,  and  that  at  his  death  he  left  the 
Pentateuch,  not  in  a  loose  and  scattered  condition,  but 
such,  in  the  main,  as  we  now  have  it. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  therefore,  first  of  all  to 
examine  the  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  and  we  find 
towards  the  end  of  it  a  most  important  passage.  In 
Deut.  xxxi.  24 — 26  we  read  that  "  when  Moses  had 
made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  Torah  in  a 
book  until  they  were  finished,"  he  commanded  the 
Levites  to  "  take  this  book  of  the  Torah  and  put  it  by 
the  side  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant."  Now  these 
words  show  that  Moses  did  not  leave  his  laws  im- 
arranged,  but  himself  collected  them.  There  is  jire- 
viously  allusion  made  to  the  practice  of  Moses  to  keep 
written  accounts  of  memorable  events,  as  in  Exod.  xvii. 
14,  where  in  the  Hebrew  we  are  told  not  of  "  a  book," 
but  of  "  the  book,"  the  official  record  of  Israel's  doings. 
In  a  similar  manner,  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  27,  Num.  xxxiii.  2, 
we  find  the  assertion  that  the  more  important  events 
which  took  place  in  the  wilderness  were  recorded  in 
writing  by  the  commandment  of  Jehovah.  But  the 
evidence  of  the  present  passage  is  much  more  express, 
for  it  speaks  of  Moses  completing  the  writing  of  the 
Torah.  It  no  longer,  however,  speaks  of  the  book,  but 
of  a  book,  as  if  from  the  official  narratives  and  other 
sources  Moses  had  compiled  and  digested  into  one 
volume  both  the  history  of  Israel's  selection  to  be 
God's  people,  and  also  the  laws  by  which  they  were  to 
be  governed.  This  book  is  also  referred  to  in  Deut. 
xvii.  18.  The  autograph  copy  of  Moses  was  to  be  laid 
up  "by  the  side  of  the  Ark"  (Deut.  xxxi.  26);  but 
"  the  priests,  the  Levites  "  were  also  to  have  a  copy  for 
their  use,  and  of  this  again  a  copy  was  to  be  made  for 
the  king's  guidance. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  in  Deut.  xxxi.  seems 
plainly  to  be  tliat  the  actual  writing  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  ceased  at  the  end  of  chap.  xxx.  Following  it, 
we  have  in  the  other  four  cliapters  a  history  of  his  last 
days,  and  especially  of  the  appointment  of  Joshua  to 
be  his  successor.  There  are  also  preserved  in  them 
'•  the  song  of  Moses,"  and  "  the  blessing  wherewith  he 
blessed  the  children  of  Israel "  before  his  death.  These 
two  compositions  would  probably  be  on  separate  rolls, 
and  may  have  been  for  many  years  the  companions  and 
occupation  from  time  to  time  of  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    It  would  only  be  after  their  solemn  delivery  at 
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the  close  of  his  life  that  they  woiild  he  reverently  | 
added  to  tlie  Torali,  togetlier  with  the  account  of  tlie 
prophet's  hist  actions,  and  of  his  death.  Tlie  person 
who  was  diargcd  to  do  this  was,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  tlie  SjTiac  Cliurch,  Moses'  successor,  Joshua, 
for  to  tlieir  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  this  Not«  is 
always  attached,  that  it  was  "  written  by  Moses,  but 
arranged  and  completed  by  Joshua  bar  Nun  his  mini- 
ster." Moses  may  even  have  often  employed  him  as 
Ids  scribe,  just  a-s  Jcremiali  employed  Baruch,  and  as 
St.  Paul  constantly  used  tlie  liands  of  others.  But  the 
testimony  of  the  book  itself  is  fidl  and  complete  as  to 
the  authorship  of  Moses,  and  we  may  add  in  passing 
that  we  know  of  no  one  except  Moses  who  could  have 
written  a  psalm  so  sublime  as  that  in  chap,  xxxii.  The 
axithor  of  it  stands  on  a  h'vel  as  high  as  that  of  David 
and  Isaiah,  and  such  writers  are  not  produced  every 
day,  and  are  each  too  strong  and  masterly  for  any  one 
but  themselves  to  have  written  their  compositions. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  foUow  that  we  have  the  Pen- 
tateuch just  in  every  minute  pai-ticular  as  it  left  the 
hands  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  we  must  therefore 
examine  the  limitations  of  such  changes.  It  seems, 
then,  to  have  been  the  case  that  additions  were  made 
to  certain  documents  to  complete  them.  Thus,  for 
instance,  I  have  shown  the  probability  of  the  two 
genealogies  contained  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 — 43  having 
been  added  in  later  times.  And  nothing  was  more 
natural;  for  the  Pentateuch  was  a  great  document, 
and  the  title-deed  of  the  nation's  possession  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  the  records  contained  in  it  would  from 
time  to  time  be  completed  and  brought  down  to 
later  times  by  proper  authority.  With  regai'd  to  the 
work  of  Ezra,  we  can  well  imderstand  that  after  so 
great  a  calamity  as  the  desti'uction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  burning  of  the  Temple,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  nation  would  bo  a  correct  copy  of  their 
Law.  Fortunately  there  had  been  an  interval  of  eleven 
years  between  the  carrying  away  of  Jeivish  captives 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  fall  of  Zedekiah,  and 
during  this  period  there  had  been  a  thi'iving  com- 
munity of  exiles  gro\^'ing  up  at  Babylon,  to  whose 
piety  the  prophet  Jeremiah  makes  frequent  reference. 
One  of  their  first  cares  would  bo  to  supply  themselves 
with  copies  of  their  Law,  but  many  of  these  would 
be  made  hurriedly,  and  Ezra,  in  his  anxiety  to  make 
the  people  understand  their  Torah  (Neh.  viii.  1 — 8), 
would  also  certainly  endeavour  to  give  them  a  text 
as  correct  as  possible.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  by  three  prophets, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  by  the  prince  Zerub- 
babel,  the  high  priest  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Jozedek, 
and  otliers,  to  the  number  in  aU  of  twelve.  A  full 
account  of  tliis  tradition  is  given  by  Buxtorf,  in  his 
Tiberias,  chap,  x.,  with  the  authorities  in  jiroof  of 
it.  It  was  accepted  by  St.  Jerome,  and  is  too  rea- 
sonable in  itself,  and  too  directly  contirmed  by  the 
Sassages  in  Neliemiah  referred  to  above,  to  be  lightly 
isregarded.  Excepting,  however,  the  addition  of  notes 
by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  tlie  Great  Synagogue,  and  the 
completion  of  documents,  we  can  find  no  trace  of  change 
or  alteration  in  the  text  as  written  by  Moses. 

It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  the  book  referred 
to  in  Deut.  xvii.  18,  xxxi.  24,  26,  was  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  oidy.  In  the  LXX.  version  the  words 
in  chap.  xvii.  18  rendered  "  a  copy  of  this  law "  are 
translated  by  "  this  Deuteronomy."  Jerome  also,  no 
mean  authority,  in  the  Vidgate  renders  them  "  a  Deu- 
teronomy of  this  law."  We  may,  however,  dismiss 
this  passage,  because  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
priests  may  have  had  an  aljstract  of  the  law  for  their 


guidance,  which  contained  only  the  ritual  and  legal 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  that  the  king  was 
to  make  a  copy  of  this  for  his  instruction  and  direc- 
tion in  giving  judgment  in  cases  brouglit  before  hia 
tribunal.  But  neither  here,  nor  still  less  in  the  thirty- 
first  chapter,  can  I  see  any  probability  of  "tliis  book" 
being  that  of  Deuteronomy.  For  Deuteronomy  con- 
sists of  three  addresses  delivered  by  Moses  to  tho 
people  at  the  very  end  of  their  forty  years'  wander- 
ings in  tlie  wilderness.  There  had  probably  been  a 
sojourn  of  many  years  in  Kadesh  (Numb.  xx.  1), 
during  which,  while  the  headquarters  of  each  tribe 
were  with  Moses,  the  mass  of  the  people  was  wan- 
dering in  search  of  pasture  for  their  Hocks  in  the 
wildernesses  of  Paran  and  Zin.  At  the  end  of  tliis 
sojourn  Moses  made  preparations  for  tlie  conquest 
of  Palestine ;  but  it  was  probably  dm-ing  this  length- 
ened period  of  repose  that  he  digested  into  one 
book  the  patriarchal  documents  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Egypt  (for  the  esodus  was  made  in 
so  orderly  a  manner,  and  with  such  careful  prepara- 
tion, though  hurried  at  last,  that  even  Joseph's  bones 
were  not  forgotten),  and  also  the  written  records  tliat 
he  had  himself  made  of  the  events  of  which  he  had 
been  the  centre.  Probably  there,  too,  he  wrote  these 
addresses,  or  at  least  arranged  the  subjects  of  them ; 
but  when  he  "  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words 
of  this  law  in  a  book  until  they  were  linished,"  the 
reference  would  naturally  be,  not  to  the  tliree  addresses, 
which,  after  they  had  been  dehvered,  would,  of  course, 
be  added  to  the  words  of  the  law,  but  to  the  whole 
history.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  already 
referred  to,  that  there  are  no  traces  in  tho  Bible  itself 
of  the  division  into  five  parts  made  by  the  translators 
of  the  LXX.  And  granting,  as  we  do,  that  in  Deuter- 
onomy the  popular  side  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  is  ex- 
hibited, and  their  more  kindly  and  social  aspect  made 
prominent,  as  was  natural  when,  in  his  last  addresses, 
the  prophet  was  commending  them  to  the  hearty 
acceptance  of  a  stiff-necked  and  wilful  people,  yet 
there  is  no  proof  that  Deuteronomy  ever  was  regarded 
as  the  Torah  itself ;  and  the  supposition  that  it  is 
meant  by  "  the  Book  of  the  Torah "  in  2  Kings 
xxii.  8,  and  not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  is  based  upon 
no  other  foundation  than  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  does 
especially  refer  to  Deuteronomy ;  and  it  is  a  con- 
venient matter  for  the  critics  to  find  some  one  to  whom 
they  may  assign  a  deliberate  forgery. 

We  find,  then,  the  assertion  in  the  Pentateuch  of 
the  Mosaic  authorship,  and  upon  this  point  we  must 
remember  that  the  forgery  of  writings  did  not  begin 
until  books  were  marketable  commodities,  and  men 
made  money  by  their  sale.  Literary  forgeries  are 
comparatively  modem  things,  and  the  art  was  first 
practised  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  In 
tho  Bible  it  is  most  rare  to  find  any  accoimt  given 
either  of  the  writer  of  a  book,  or  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  a 
time  when  the  forgery  could  have  been  made ;  for  after 
the  settlement  of  the  nation  in  Palestine  its  ci\Tlisation 
declined.  When  it  left  Egypt  its  chiefs  were  men  who 
had  profited  necessarily  by  the  flourishing  state  of  litera- 
ture there.  Not  a  year  passes  without  fresh  proofs  being 
brought  to  light  of  the  greatness  of  that  "  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,"  in  which  Stephen  tells  us  that  Moses 
was  learned  (Acts  vii.  22).  But  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  Israelite  chiefs  were  dependent 
upon  the  Egyptians  for  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
writing.  Not  only  had  Abraham  been  brought  up  at 
a  place  where  writing  was  in  daily  use,  but  it  was 
no  unknown  matter  in  Palestine.      The   Phoenicians 
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not  only  introduood  thoir  alphabet  iuto  Greece,  but 
wore  the  inventors  of  parebmeut  prepared  from  tlio 
skins  both  of  sheep  and  fjoats  (Herod,  v.  58).  Tho 
introduction  of  wi-iting  materials — so  portable  compared 
with  the  old  tablets  of  clay— must  have  done  much  to 
popularise  literary  arts,  and  oven  more  so  must  the 
use  of  papyrus  in  Egypt.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
discovery  of  printing,  as  of  paper,  which  brought  tho 
darkness  of  mediieval  times  to  a  close.  As  long  a,s 
the  material  was  so  expensive  as  parchment,  copying 
by  hand  was  not  more  costly  than  printing  would  liavo 
been ;  for  it  is  the  multiplication  of  copies,  Ijy  reason 
of  our  possession  of  an  inexpensive  material,  that  makes 
the  printing  of  books  so  cheap.  But  parchment  was  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  materials  i^reviously  in  n.se, 
and  tho  method  of  preparing  it  would  not  have  been 
invented  unless  there  had  been  a  demand  for  a  conve- 
nient writing  material.  Accordingly,  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  the  Hittites,  who  were  the  leading  people 
of  Palestine,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  both  as  scribes 
and  as  authors  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  tho 
document  refen-ed  to  in  Gen.  xxiii.  17,  and  which  has 
all  the  exactness  of  a  ivritten  contract,  was  a  covenant 
between  Abraham  and  the  chiefs  of  this  very  nation. 

We  suppose,  however,  that  no  one  now,  after  the 
flood  of  light  thrown  upon  ancient  Ohaldea  and  Egypt, 
and  still  more  recently  npon  the  nation  of  the  Hittites, 
doubts  the  fact  that  Moses  and  all  high-bom  Israelites 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing ;  or  even 
that  the  Semitic  race  was  in  advance  of  most  other 
nations  in  this  respect.  As  the  words  for  ink  and  booh 
{sepher,  comp.  the  name  of  the  Hittite  town,  Kirjath- 
Sepher,  Introd.  to  Genesis,  p.  9)  are  common  to  almost 
all  the  Semitic  dialects,  we  need  feel  no  difficulty  m 
accepting  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  a 
Semitic  people  who  invented  a  writing  material  capable 
of  being  made  into  books,  and  also  the  simple  contri. 
vanccs  for  inscribing  characters  upon  it.  But  their 
verb  "  to  write,"  like  those  in  Greek  and  Latin,  means 
to  cut  in,  or  dig,  and  belongs  to  the  older  age,  when 
the  materials  for  writing  were  either  of  clay  or  plaster 
(still  used  in  Deut.  xxvii.  2),  or  tablets  of  wood  or 
metal  (Is.  ^-iii.  1,  where  the  word  rendered  roll  is  a 
metal  plate),  or  the  smoothed  svirface  of  rocks  (Job  xix. 
24).  But  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine  the  Israelites 
seem  to  have  gradually  declined  in  all  the  arts  of 
ci^-ilisation.  Deborah,  indeed,  appears  as  an  educated 
woman  ;  and  we  find  that  the  priests  had  preserved  at 
Shiloh  in-iting  and  other  remains  of  more  polished 
days.  But  when  we  read,  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  of 
Zebulon  producing  men  who  "  handle  the  pen  of  the 
writer  "  (Judges  v.  14),  most  persons  are  aware  that  the 
words  really  mean  "  the  sceptre  or  baton  of  the 
musterers "  of  the  army.  Generally  the  book  of 
Judges  describes  the  Israelites  as  hardly  bestead,  and 
constantly  fighting  for  their  very  existence  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  days  of  Samuel,  the  great  restorer  of  Israel, 
that  we  find  the  civilisation  of  tlie  nation  reviving,  and 
Samuel  himself  writing  "  the  manner  of  the  kingdom 
in  a  book,  and  laying  it  up  before  Jehovah  "  (1  Sam. 
X.  25). 

Samuel,  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  trained 
from  his  early  infancy  in  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh, 
undoubtedly  could  have  written  the  Pentateuch  as  far 
as  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  writing  and  literary 
composition  go.  We  will  suppose  even  that  the  do- 
cuments brought  by  Moses  out  of  Egypt,  and  the 
memorials  written  by  his  hand  in  the  wilderness,  were 
all  stored  up  at  Shiloh,  and,  therefore,  that  he  possessed 
that  knowledge  of  Eg)i)t  which  is  so  marked  an 
element  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  if  so,  what  object  could 


Samuel  havo  had  in  falsifying  those  documents,  and  in 
as.serting  tliat  Mo.scis  himself  liad  made  thcni  into  a 
book  ?  The  knowledge  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Sinaitic 
wilderness  nuuiifestcd  in  the  Pentateuch  is  abundant 
and  precise.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  wo  find  that  almost  every  one  of  them  is 
founded  upon  natural  occurrences  there,  utterly  un- 
known in  Palestine ;  and  that  tlie  Divine  intervention 
consisted  in  tho  intensifying  of  their  for<'C,  and  in  their 
rapid  sequence.  But  Sauuiel  could  have  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  these  Egyptian  phenomena,  nor 
of  the  many  Egyptian  customs  referred  to  in  tho 
Pentateuch,  exact  pai-allels  to  which  are  to  be  found  in 
books  like  Brugsch's  History  of  Ecjtjpt  and  Wilkinson's 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Even 
in  the  hands  of  practised  forgers  there  are  sure  to  be 
numerous  unintentional  proofs  of  the  want  of  personal 
knowledge,  of  the  misuse  of  knowledge  obtained  second- 
hand, and  of  the  obtrusion  of  ideas  taken  from  the 
state  of  things  among  which  the  forger  was  living. 
The  more  the  Pentateuch  is  searched  by  hostile  critics, 
and  supposed  examples  of  this  ignorance  brought  forth 
and  examined,  the  more  clear  becomes  the  proof  that 
the  writer  had  a  thorough  acquaintance  both  with 
Egypt  and  with  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  And  so  exact 
and  intimate  is  this  knowledge,  that  we  look  in  vain 
elsewhere  for  a  person  or  an  age  when  it  would  have 
been  possible,  without  records  written  in  Egypt,  to  have 
composed  this  book. 

If,  however,  Samuel  found  Mosaic  documents  in  the 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  rescued  them,  and  subse- 
quently comijiled  them  into  a  volume,  then  we  have  in 
the  Pentateuch  substantially  the  work  of  Moses  ;  but  we 
fail  altogether  in  finding  a  reason  why  this  great  and 
good  man  should  deliberately  represent  his  own  work  as 
that  of  another.  For  though  the  restorer  of  Israel,  he 
nowhere  appears  as  the  restorer  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  there  are  occasions  in  which, 
as  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  he  does  not  conform  to  the 
Mosaic  Law.  On  no  occasion  do  we  find  him  en- 
deavouring to  restore  a  central  place  of  worship,  such  as 
was  contemplated  by  Moses,  and  had  existed  at  Shiloh. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ark  was  left  by  him  at  Kirjath- 
jearim  for  twenty  years ;  and  it  was  first  Saul,  and  then 
David,  who  restored  to  it  something  of  its  Mosaic  import- 
ance. There  are  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  and  institutions  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  but  they  are 
never  obtruded  upon  our  notice,  and  must  be  searched 
for.  Tlie  great  work  of  Samuel  was  the  foimdation  of 
the  schools  of  the  prophets.  The  need  of  them  was 
forced  upon  his  attention  by  the  decay  of  the  nation 
in  all  literary  arts,  but  even  here  he  did  not  build  upon 
the  old  lines.  It  was  not  men  of  the  tribe  of  Leri 
whom  he  chose  for  his  purposes ;  on  the  contraiy,  tho 
doors  of  entry  to  his  schools  stood  open  to  all.  Nor  was 
it  at  a  central  sanctuary  that  he  gathered  the  flower  of 
the  nation  round  him  to  instruct  them  in  the  learning 
which  he  had  been  taught  at  Shiloh.  Nor  do  we  find 
in  the  Pentateuch  any  preparations  for  Samuel's  work, 
or  allusion  to  it.  It  was  distinctly  an  addition  to  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  and  was  forced  upon  Samuel  by 
the  lapse  of  the  nation  into  barbarism. 

At  the  return  from  Babylon  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  keep  exactly  to  the  Mosaic  lines,  but  never  be- 
fore. For  what  -wc  have  said  of  Samuel  holds  good  of 
the  times  of  the  kings.  There  never  was,  until  the  re- 
turn from  exile,  any  age  in  which  the  Law  of  Moses 
commanded  the  universal  assent  of  the  people.  In  the 
times  of  the  judges  the  anarchy  and  distress  of  the 
nation  were  too  great ;  and  subsequently  the  kings 
may  have  regarded  the  Mosaic  Law  as  a  matter  to  be 
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left  to  the  priests.  They  cortainly  do  iiot  soem.  as  a 
rule,  to  have  observed  the  jnecept  in  Deut.  xvii.  18, 
which  required  each  one  of  them  to  write  out  for 
liimsclf  a  copy  of  the  Levitical  Law.  Writteu  copies 
were  probably  rare,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was 
preserved  by  its  being  learnt  by  heart  in  the  prophetic 
schools.  Many  critics  have,  in  fact,  made  tliis  their 
main  ground  of  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch.  They  have  said,  that  had  it  existed  in  the 
times  of  the  kings,  there  must  have  been  a  more  com- 
plete observance  of  it.  But  tlio  attempt  thus  made  to 
assign  a  later  date  to  its  fabrication  is  itself  met  in  the 
most  complete  way.  For  we  liave  clear  proof  that  it 
existed  under  the  kings,  not  only  in  Judah  but  also  in 
Israel. 

This  proof  consists  partly  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Levitical  Law  is  referred  to  by  the  prophets  Hosca 
and  Amos.  The  former  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
but  was  an  Israelite,  and  addressed  his  words  entirely 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  Amos  was  himself 
a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  his  mission  was  to 
Israel,  and  he  too  prophesied  in  tlie  days  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  whose  victories  extended  the  empire  of 
Samaria  to  the  widest  limits  to  which  it  ever  attained. 
Now  these  two  prophets,  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
few  chapters  refer  to  a  large  number  of  the  most 
distinctive  points  in  the  books  of  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy.  I  shall  not  enter  minutely  into  this 
argument,  because  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner  by  Bishop  Brown  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary. 
He  has  shown  there  that  througliout  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  especially  in  these  prophetical  books, 
there  is  a  perpetual  reference  to  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Beginning  with  the  book  of  Joshua,  he  carefully 
examines  each  subsequent  scripture,  and  shows  that 
the  Pentateuch  underlies  the  whole  of  them,  and  that 
its  very  words  were  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the 
writers.  Probably  only  a  few  picked  men  could 
read  and  write.  We  know  how  in  mediaeval  Eurojie 
these  arts  became  rare ;  and  the  result  necessarily  was 
that  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Sci'iptures  diminished, 
but  it  never  entirely  ceased.  In  Judah  and  Israel 
probably  the  want  of  education  was  far  gi-eater;  still, 
even  there,  copies,  we  may  be  sure,  of  their  sacred  books 
existed,  if  not  generally,  yet  at  the  chief  projjhetic 
schools,  and  neither  the  knowledge  of  them  nor  their 
influence  ever  entirely  died  out. 

But  thei-e  is  a  second  clear  proof  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  known  and  received  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  namely,  that  of  this  book  alone  there  exists, 
first,  copies  written  in  the  Samaritan  characters ;  and 
secondly,  a  translation  into  the  Samaritan  dialect.  It 
is,  imfortimatcly,  here  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  certain 
conclusions,  because  there  exists  no  critical  edition  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  but,  like  the  LXX.,  the 
Peshito-Syi'iac,  and  the  Vulgate,  scholars  are  content 
to  leave  tlie  text  in  imcertainty,  though  materials  have 
in  some  cases  been  collected  for  future  use ;  nearly 
tweuty  manuscript  copies  are  known  to  exist  in  Europe 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  but  the  only  text  avail- 
able for  use  is  that  in  Walton's  Polyglot ;  *  while  even 
greater  ol)scurity  rests  upon  many  questions  connected 
with  the  Samaritan  Targum.  While  no  book  is  read 
and  studied  as  the  Bible,  yet  not  one  tithe  of  the  care 
and  labour  devoted  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 


*  Mr,  Pctcrmann  is  now  publishing,  at  Berlin,  an  edition  of 
the  .Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Nutt  has 
editcrl,  from  a  Bodleian  M.S.,  some  fragments  of  a  .Samaritan 
Targum,  witli  an  interestint;  introduction  treating  upon  Sama- 
ritan history  and  literature. 


has  been  expended  upon  these  versions,  which,  from  the 
absence  of  ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts,  are  our  most 
important  means  for  verifying  the  text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures. 

Still,  some  things  are  certain.  For,  first,  these 
Samaritan  manuscripts  are  writteu  in  the  same  cha- 
racters as  those  used  by  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonian 
exile.  Even  in  Jerusalem  the  use  of  their  old  alphabet 
did  not  immediately  die  out ;  for  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  Maccabean  coins  are  still  in  the  Samaritan  char- 
acters, though  the  Babylonian  square  WTiting  may  have 
superseded  it  for  ordinary  puiijoses.  In  the  Talmud 
(Tract.  Sanhedrin  xxi.  b)  it  is  said,  that  "whereas  the 
Torah  was  originally  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew 
writing,  and  the  holy  language,  in  the  days  of  Ezra  the 
IsraeHtes  changed  it  iuto  the  Assyrian  writing  and  the 
Aramaic  language."  As  the  words  Hebrew  ivriting 
might  be  equivocal,  the  Rabbi  goes  on  to  explain  it  by 
a  term  which  signifies  that  found  in  these  Samaritan 
copies  of  the  Law.  But,  besides  this  change  of  the 
cliaracters,  we  notice  that  the  authorship  also  of  the 
Chaldee  Targum  is  referred  to  Ezra.  But  both  asser- 
tions must  be  taken  in  a  very  limited  sense.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  imdoubtedly  grew  out  of  ihe  custom 
begun  by  Ezra,  of  translating  the  Torah,  that  is,  the 
Pentateuch,  into  the  Aramaic  language,  that  the  people 
might  imderstand  the  sense  (Neh.  viii.  8).  But  cen- 
turies passed  away  before  it  was  committed  to  writing 
imder  the  name  of  "  the  Targum  of  Onkelos."  All, 
nevertheless,  that  Onkelos  did  was  to  give  in  written 
form  that  which  had  long  been  handed  down  by  tradition; 
and  one  reason  which  probably  moved  him  to  it  was, 
that,  though  in  the  great  schools,  like  that  of  Tiberias, 
there  was  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  text,  yet  that  else- 
where variations  were  growing  up.  Just,  then,  as  the 
Aramaic  paraphrase  was  the  work  of  centuries,  though 
it  began  in  the  customs  of  Ezra,  so  it  was  but  slowly 
that  the  new  writing  took  the  place  of  the  old,  and  the 
use  of  the  sacred  characters  was  probably  long  retained 
in  the  copjdng  of  the  Scriptures,  even  though  the  more 
easy  method  of  writing  was  growing  into  common  use. 
So,  in  the  Syriac  Church,  the  Estrangelo  character  was 
still  employed,  both  for  the  Scriptures  and  ritual  books, 
long  after  simpler  alphabets  were  in  other  matters 
imiversally  prevalent. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
is  written  in  the  old  characterst  does  not  settle 
its  date.  Tlie  Samaritans  may  have  obtained  it  from 
Ezra,  or  even  at  some  later  period ;  but  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  copies  of  the  Pentateuch 
remained  in  Israel  after  the  deportation  by  Shalmanezer 
of  the  ten  tribes.  The  schools  of  the  prophets  had  been, 
from  the  days  of  Elijah,  particularly  strong  there,  and 
we  have  seen  that  Hosea  knew  the  Pentateuch  well, 
and  that  most  of  the  Levitical  instittttions  were  observed 
by  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
considering  that  they  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne 
by  Elijah's  influence.  Wlien  transcripts  of  these 
manuscripts  were  subsequently  made,  the  scribes  would 
be  sm-e  to  regard  Ezra's  text  as  the  most  correct  and 
authoritative,  and  its  readings  would  prevail  wherever 
Samaritan  prejudices  were  not  interfered  with.J  But, 
passing  these  probabilities  by,  we  have  also  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  could  no 
more  understand  the  book  to  which  they  gave  complete 

t  Ancient  examples  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  Moabite 
stone,  the  Siloam  mscription  (B.C.  700),  and  other  facsimiles,  in 
the  Oriental  Series  of  the  Palreographical  Society. 

t  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  nevertheless,  lias  a  text  so 
much  more  like  that  of  the  LXX.  than  the  Hebrew,  that  many 
scholars  liave  concluded  that  the  LXX.  version  was  made 
from  a  Samaritan  manuscript. 
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allegiance,  than  could  the  Jews,  and  that  tliey  too  had 
their  paraphrase.  Tliorc  is  much  obscurity  as  to  the 
liistory  of  this  version.  Ijecause  copies — of  oven  fragments 
of  it — tliDUgli  nniltiiflyiug,  are  still  extremely  rare  ;  but 
Gcsenius  places  its  date  aljout  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  Tlie  Targum  of  Oukelos  was  prob- 
ably not  committed  to  writing  until  a  century  later ;  for 
up  to  that  time  there  are  numerous  variations  iu  the 
citations  made  from  it  in  the  Talmud.  Such  was  sure 
to  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  preservation  of  it  was 
entrusted  to  the  memory,  and  there  existed  opposing 
schools  of  iutei"prctation ;  but  all  such  diversities  would 
die  out  as  soon  as  the  Targum  was  committed  to 
writing,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  leading  school. 
But  what  we  are  anxious  to  point  out  is,  that  in  both 
cases  the  things  themselves  are  far  older  than  the  date 
when  they  took  wi-itten  form. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  Samaritan  para- 
phrase.'as  long  as  it  was  a  matter  of  tradition,  would  be 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  Chaldee  Targum,  as 
being  the  translation  of  the  greater  authority.  Such, 
in  fact,  wo  find  to  have  been  the  case.  But  granting 
this,  there  still  remain  facts  of  which  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  "  the  book 
of  the  Torah  of  Moses  "  (Nch.  viii.  1),  was  the  authori- 
tative rule  of  faith  and  practice,  both  iu  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem,  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  nor 
that  its  language,  nevertheless,  was  unintelligible  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  the  custom  grew  up 
ill  Judea  of  translating  it  to  them,  and  that  this  trans- 
lation gradually  became  fixed  and  settled,  and  finally  was 
committed  to  ivritiug  as  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  As  this 
Targum  includes  the  whole  Pentateuch,  and  nothing 
besides,  it  also  seems  plain  that  the  Torah  of  Moses  was 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  andnot  some  portion  of  it.  Equally, 
too.  the  Samaritans  acknowledged  the  Pentateuch  as 
their  one  sacred  book,  rejecting  the  other  scriptures  ; 
and,  moreover,  they  adhered  to  the  use  of  the  old  charac- 
ters common  to  all  the  Jews  before  the  exile.  As  they 
too  could  not  understand  the  old  language,  they  likewise 
had  an  Aramaic  version  for  common  use,  agreeing  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  that  of  Onkelos.  But,  surely, 
neither  Jew  nor  Samaritan  would  have  acceiited  a  book 
as  their  rule  of  faith,  and  as  the  national  law  in  civil 
matters  also,  unless  it  had  held  that  same  position  in 
previous  time.  It  was  the  strictness  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  in  the  matter  of  mixed  marriages  which  made 
Nehemiah  drive  away  from  Jerusalem  men  of  high 
rank,  including  a  grandson  of  the  high  priest  Eliashib 
(Nell.  xiii.  28).  Some  have  even  supposed  that  it  was 
this  person,  called  by  Josephus  (Antifj.  xi.  7,  8), 
"  Mauasseh,  the  brother  of  the  liigh  priest,"  who  carried 
the  Pentateuch  to  Samaria,  and  that  his  father-in-law, 
Sanballat,  made  him  there  high  priest  of  the  temple  on 
Moimt  Gerizim.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  excise 
from  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  to  soften  down,  its  severe 
enactments ;  nor  neither  would  he  have  carried  it 
with  him  into  banishment,  nor  would  the  Samaritans 
have  accepted  from  men  who  treated  them  as  an  inferior 
and  mongrel  race,  a  book  which,  while  attaching  to 
them  this  disgrace,  yet  claimed  their  obedience,  unless 
the  claims  of  that  book  to  be  Israel's  law  were  inde- 
feasible. But  if  so,  wo  really  carry  the  Pentateuch 
hack  at  once  to  the  date  of  the  divided  kingdom. 
Jeroboam,  as  was  but  natural,  did  his  best  to  weaken 
the  hold  of  the  Mosaic  Law  upon  lus  subjects ;  but  his 
method  was  not  the  abrogation  of  it,  but  the  substitution 
at  Bethel  and  Dan  of  centres  corresponding  to  Jenisalem , 
and  his  calves  were  imitations  of  the  cherubim  in  the 
tabernacle.  The  placing  of  the  ark  at  Jerusalem  had 
been  the  work  of  David,  and  probably  was  regarded 


with  hostility  by  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  as  being 
an  act  injurious  to  that  supremacy  which  tliey  had  ever 
claimed,  and  of  which  the  jilacing  of  tlio  ark  at  Sliiloh 
had  been  a  symbol.  Politically,  therefore,  they  would 
approve  of  having  national  centres  of  wor.ship,  and 
Bethel,  a  holy  place,  consecrated  by  Jacob's  dream 
there,  and  admiralily  situated  on  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  upon  the  high  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  distant 
only  twelve  miles  from  it,  was  chosen  witli  consummate 
statesmanship  as  the  site  for  the  rival  sanctuaiy.  But 
so  strong  was  the  hold  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  its  exact- 
ness upon  the  people,  that  not  only  the  Levites,  who 
were  displaced  by  the  throwing  open  of  the  priestliood 
to  all  alike,  but  all  the  best  of  the  people,  withdrew 
gradually  from  the  northern  kingdom  and  settled  in 
Judah.  These  facts  are  indeed  given  in  the  Chronicles 
(2  Chron.  xi.  13 — 17),  which  were  compiled  from  old 
documents  after  the  return  from  exile,  but  they  account 
for  the  subsequent  strength  of  Judah;  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  but  that  the  numerous  authorities  there  referred 
to  were  records  kept  by  the  old  prophets,  and  that  the 
history  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  was  copied  from 
them.  And  thus  we  find  no  period  between  the  return 
from  exile  and  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  when  such 
an  act  as  the  supposed  forgery  of  the  Pentateuch  could 
have  been  committed.  For  at  the  one  period  we  find 
Jew  and  Samaritan  agreeing  in  receiving  it  as  the  book 
of  Divine  Law,  to  which  their  obedience  was  due ;  and 
at  the  other  we  find  Jeroboam  constr.ained  to  set  up  an 
imitation  of  its  central  worship,  but  the  people  fli\'ided 
in  their  views,  some  accepting  his  institutions,  but  the 
more  religious  portion  even  abandoning  their  property 
that  they  might  go  where  the  Law  of  Moses  was  more 
faithfully  kept.  Even  those  who  kept  the  annals  of  the 
kings,  and  who  were  far  less  influenced  by  respect  for 
the  Levitical  law  than  the  writer  of  the  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles, branded  Jeroboam  as  the  man  who  made  Israel  to 
sin,  because  for  worldly  policy  he  violated  the  religious 
ordinances  of  the  nation.  Though  willing  to  break 
away  from  their  allegiance  to  David  and  his  house, 
large  numbers  were  unwilling  to  break  away  from  what 
was  far  older  than  David,  namely,  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Between  the  days  of  Jeroboam  and  those  of  Ezra  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  rival  kingdoms  would  have 
agreed  to  accept  as  their  national  law  anything  that  had 
not  been  handed  down  to  them  as  such  by  their  fatliers 
from  immemorial  times ;  and  there  was  just  as  little 
possibility  of  this  agreement  after  a  rival  temple  had 
been  set  up  on  Mount  Gerizim. 

If,  nevertheless,  the  Pentateuch  be  a  forgery,  the 
earlier  chapters  in  Genesis  could  have  been  forged  only 
after  or  during  the  exile  at  Babylon.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  Chaldee  legends  of  Creation,  of  the  Flood,  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  &c.,  have  come  to  us  from  Assyria,  but 
they  were  cuiTCnt  certaiidy  in  Babylonia  as  well.  The 
whole  imagery,  the  tree  of  Hfe,  the  chembim,  the  sword 
of  flame  which  turned  every  way,  the  site  of  Paradise, 
the  fashion  of  the  ark,  all  this  and  much  beside  is 
Chaldaic  to  the  uttermost ;  but  who  could  believe  that 
out  of  legends  so  grossly  polytheistic  as  those  lately 
brought  to  light  any  one  coidd  frame  a  history  so 
elevated  in  its  pure  monotheism,  so  gi-and  in  its  concep- 
tion of  the  manner  of  the  working  of  the  Most  High,  as 
these  first  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  But  supposing 
that  this  stupendous  act  of  authorship  hatl  been  per- 
formed, we  come  in  the  course  of  a  few  chapters  to  an 
equally  exact  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt.  Scene  after 
scene  is  presented  to  us  of  which  we  find  the  exact 
representations  existing  to  this  day  on  ancient  monu- 
ments. How  could  a  forger  at  Babylon  have  known  of 
them  ?     So  precise  is  this  knowledge  that  we   find 
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horses  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  aud  in 
Jacob's  blessing,  but  not  enumerated  among  t)io  gifts 
bestowed  by  Pharaoh  on  Abraham.  Tliis  is  just  one  of 
the  points  in  wliicli  a  forger  would  fail ;  lie  would  cer- 
tainly have  enumerated  horses  among  the  presents 
made  to  Abraham,  whereas  really  they  were  introduced 
into  Egypt  in  the  interval  between  Abraham's  visit 
and  Joseph's  betrayal  by  his  brethren.  We  find,  too, 
the  author  of  Genesis  equally  accurate  in  his  description 
of  the  life  of  an  Arab  sheik ;  and,  finally,  he  takes  the 
chosen  race  down  to  'Egypt,  and  is  just  as  exact  in  his 
knowledge  of  daily  life  there.  We  liave  referred  before 
to  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  natural  phenomena 
which  underlie  them ;  aud  with  each  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  manners  and  literature  the 
more  complete  is  the  confirmation  given  to  the  exact- 
ness of  the  picture  of  Egyptian  fife.  But  soon  tlie 
scene  is  changed.  The  exodus  takes  place,  and  again 
there  is  the  same  accuracy  as  regards  the  desert. 
Professor  Palmer,  with  exceptional  advantages  for  the 
examination  of  the  question,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  whether  we  look  at  the  results  obtained  in 
physical  geography  alone,  or  take  into  consideration 
the  mass  of  facts  which  the  traditions  and  nomenclature 
disclose,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Sinai  expedition  do  materially  confirm  and 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  exodus "  (Palmer,  Tlie 
Desert  of  the  Exodus,  i.  p.  279).  And  again,  "  In  the 
case  of  Sinai,  physical  facts  accord  witli  the  inspired 
account"  (ibid.).  He  concludes  also  his  second  volume 
by  saying  that  he  has  "  purposely  abstained  from  dis- 
cussing any  of  the  objections  brought  against  the  truth 
of  the  narrative  of  the  exodus,  because  lie  believes  that 
geographical  facts  form  the  best  answer  to  them  all  "* 
(p.  530). 

Falsehood  is  sure  to  be  detected  by  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  aud  a  forged  document  will  sooner  or  later 
have  the  veil  stripped  away  from  it,  and  stand  forth 
in  its  hideous  baseness.  No  cleverness  can  prevent 
this.  It  may  impose  upon  people  for  a  time,  but  when 
a  critical  examination  is  made,  a  hundred  proofs  are 
brought  to  light,  showing  the  date,  the  country,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  forger.  Nor  would  the  detection  be 
less  certain  if  the  Pentateuch  was,  as  others  suggest,  a 
cnrions  medley  of  many  different  ages,  and  of  works  by 
many  hands.  As  it  is,  the  Bible  stands  ever  upon  surer 
ground  as  knowledge  grows.  Thus,  the  survey  of  the 
desert  of  the  exodus,  undertaken  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Department,  and  the  scientific  examination  of 
Palestine  so  thoroughly  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fimd, 
have  proved  that  the  geography  of  these  two  regions 
not  only  agi-ees  with  the  Biblical  account,  but  enables 
us  clearly  to  understand  narratives  which  before  were 
full  of  difficulty.  When  the  minute  criticism  of  Scrip- 
ture began,  the  critics  heaped  together  so  large  a 
number  of  specious  objections,  and  had  so  many 
plausible  reasons  for  putting  evei7thing  where  they 
did  not  find  it,  and  for  brea&ng  up  and  distributing 
among  a  host  of  peoijle  f  who  liad  never  been  heard 
of,  what  had  come  down  to  us  as  one  work,  that 
believers  were  alarmed,  and  began  to  fear  that  the 
Bible  would  be  torn  from  them,  and  that  faith  would 
come  to  be  a  belief  in  that  which  their  reason  told  them 

*  Yl!''®  "^'^  '^  going  to  press  news  has  been  brought  of  the 
death  by  riolcnec  of  this  eminent  scholar,  wliose  travels  in  the 
desert  of  the  exodus  have  eonflrmed  in  so  remarkable  a  man- 
ner the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  history  of  Israel's  wanderinRS 
there,  as  Kivon  in  the  I'cntatench. 

t  Thus  Ewald  distributes  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  amonj? 
seven  dilrerent  authors,  and  tells  you  when  and  where  they 
lived.  ' 


was  untrue.  Undoubtedly  we  liave  had  to  part  with 
some  popular  interpretations  of  the  Scripture,  l)ut  these 
were  no  more  part  of  Scripture  than  the  jiopular  theology 
of  Rome  which  rests  the  papal  claims  up<m  an  interpre- 
tatiou  of  Matt.  xvi.  18,  or  purgatory  upon  1  Cor.  iii.  13 
— 15.  But  the  examination  of  this  mass  of  objections, 
aud  the  large  and  rapid  growth  of  kjiowledge,  have 
both  tended  to  place  the  Bible  upon  a  more  sui-e  founda- 
tion. As  we  know  more  of  the  history  and  geography, 
and  also  of  the  hterature,  of  the  coimtries  in  which  the 
scenes  of  the  Bible  are  laid,  we  are  over  receiving  fresh 
confirmation  of  its  truth ;  and  as  the  outward  and 
material  form  of  the  Book  in  which  God  has  enshrined 
His  truth  daily  receives  fresh  confirmation,  we  can  with 
more  undoubting  faith  rest  our  hearts  upon  those 
spiritual  verities  which  are  revealed  therein  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  souls. 

In  conclusion,  the  Pentateuch  covers  so  vast  a  space  of 
groimd,  takes  us  to  so  many  dissimilar  countries,  and  sets 
before  us  the  habits  and  manners  of  so  many  different 
races  of  men,  that  we  know  of  no  man  who  could  liave 
written  it  except  Moses,  aud  of  no  period  in  Jewish 
history  when  it  could  have  been  penned  except  when 
Egypt  and  the  vrildemess  were  fresh  in  the  writer's 
mind.  It  is  not  worth  arguing  whether  Joshua  might 
not  have  compiled  it  from  records  left  by  Moses, 
because  not  only  is  this  contradicted  by  the  testimony 
of  all  future  times,  but  it  makes  Joshua  deliberately 
tell  a  falsehood  in  saying  that  Moses  was  the  author 
(Deut.  xxxi.  24),  without  the  slightest  purpose  or  object 
to  be  gained  by  it.  The  book  would  stand  on  equally 
sui-e  footing  if,  as  some  think,  these  words  refer  only 
to  Deuteronomy,  and  the  rest  was  arranged  and  com- 
pleted by  Joshua  and  Eleazar.  But  I  can  see  Httle 
proof  of  this,  though  probably  these  two  men  would 
cause  transcripts  to  be  made.  And  as  for  Genesis,  it 
seems  to  be  entirely  the  work  of  Moses ;  for  we  have 
there  knowledge  indeed  beyond  the  range  of  his  natural 
faculties,  and  which  tradition  would  not  have  handed 
down  correctly,  but  for  the  possession  of  which  he  satis- 
factorily accounts ;  for,  excepting  the  first  narrative  of 
creation,  he  describes  all  the  rest  as  tolduth,  genealogi- 
cal documents,  which  he  did  not  compose,  but  from 
which,  using  mainly,  as  seems  certain,  their  very  words, 
he  compiled  the  history  so  necessary  for  his  purpose,  of 
the  choice  of  the  family  of  Abraham  to  be  God's  pe- 
cidiar  people :  and  nccessaiy  also  for  the  integrity  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  because  without  the  Book  of  Genesis 
we  sliould  know  neither  what  was  the  end  and  object 
for  which  the  Israelites  were  made  into  a  nation,  nor 
what  was  the  blessing  which  God  through  them  was 
preparing  to  bestow  upon  mankind. 

Now  these  documents,  Moses,  as  the  ruler  of  the 
nation,  would  of  course  have  had  in  his  chai-ge.  He 
had,  too,  at  Kadesh  abimdant  leisure  for  the  work.  No 
man  besides  was  so  thoroughly  permeated  with  the 
sense  of  Israel's  high  and  unique  calling.  Ho  had  the 
literary  ability  and  skill.  The  revelation  to  him  of  the 
name  I  AM  as  that  of  Israel's  covenant  God  accounts 
for  the  importance  attached  to  the  name  in  Genesis,  and 
the  discrimination  in  its  use.  And,  finally,  his  posi- 
tion as  the  leader  of  a  discentented  people,  whom  he  had 
brought  out  of  Egyjit  to  brave  hai'dships  in  the  wilder- 
ness, required  of  him  the  proof  that  he  was  accomplish- 
ing the  original  jiurpose  for  which  Abraham  liad  been 
called  away  from  Ur,  aud  his  race  made  into  a  great 
nation.  And  if  Moses  wrote  Genesis  he  would  not  stop 
there,  but  would  naturally  proceed  to  digest  into  a  con- 
nected narrative  the  other  records  of  the  great  events 
of  which  he  had  been  the  eye-witness,  in  order  that  the 
nation  which  he  had  formed  might  be  impressed  with 
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iho  senso  of  its  nearness  to  Jehovah,  and  of  tlie  work  it 
liad  to  do  for  liim. 

Tliosf  arc  broad  and  solid  considerations,  which  far 
outwoifili  all  the  difficidtios  whicli  critics  liavo  bronglit 
forward  upon  the  other  side.  In  a  book  so  old  there 
must  bo  difficulties,  and  wo  cannot  tell  what  have  been 
its  fortunes  durincf  the  vast  period  of  its  existence. 
We  know  that  God's  providence  has  not  miraculously 
interfered  to  preserve  for  us  an  ab.solutely  certain  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  At  tliis  very  time  a  warm 
controversy  is  ragiu]?  as  to  whether  that  text  is  to 
be  settled  by  the  authority  of  two  or  throe  of  the  great 
uncial  manuscripts,  or  whether  we  are  to  abide  substan- 
tially l)y  that  of  Erasmus,  founded  upon  what  was  the 
received  text  of  subsequent  times.  So,  too,  may  scribes 
have  niado  errors  and  mistakes  in  copying  a  book  so 
vastly  more  ancient,  but  none  of  material  importance. 

For,  as  regards  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  claim, 
on  the  authority  of  the  LXX.,  combined  with  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and 
Targuni,  that  we  have  the  Pentateuch  such  as  it  was  in 
Ezra's  days.  But  before  this  time  we  have  probabilities 
only,  and  such  slight  proof  as  arises  from  the  collation 
of  the  passages  in  which  the  Law  is  referred  to  with 
the  words  of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  there  was  ever  any  wilful  falsification 
of  the  national  law ;  but  it  has  passed  tlirough  many  a 
trying  time,  and  we  do  not  know  how  manuscripts  were 
treated  in  those  old  days,  nor  how  many  of  the  illus- 
trative notes  wliich  we  ascribe  to  Ezra  may  really  have 
been  added  long  before. 

But  thus  the  discovei-y  of  the  "book  of  the  law"  in 
the  Temple  acquires  fresh  interest.  We  read  that  the 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  king  Josiah  of  the  reading  of 
the  denunciations  contained  therein  was  so  great  that 
he  rent  his  clothes,  and  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to 
inquire  of  Jehovah.  Now  it  has  been  well  pointed 
out  *  that  this  is  an  argument  against  there  existing  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Pentateuch  in  those 
days.  Manasseh,  in  his  violent  and  persecuting  reign, 
had  probably  destroyed  as  many  copies  of  it  as  he  could 
find,  and  had  suppressed  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 
Still,  even  so,  many  would  survive  who  knew  the  Penta- 
teuch by  heart.  Probably  one  important  part  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  these  schools  was  the  committal  to 
the  memory,  if  not  of  the  whole,  yet  of  large  jjarts  of 
the  Pentateuch ;  and  the  teachers  would  learn  it  in  its 
entirety.  The  priests  would  similarly  be,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  acquainted  with  it,  though  their  methods  of 
sacrifice  may  have  been  mainly  learnt  by  practice. 
Now  Josiah  was  but  eight  years  old  when  he  restored 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  as  his  father,  Amon,  had 
"served  idols"  like  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi.  21),  but 
was  so  unpopidar  that  his  own  servants  slew  him,  the 
king's  acts  at  first  must  have  been  chiefly  the  result  of 
the  counsels  of  the  pious  men  who  had  gathered  round 
him,  and  who  were  now  the  dominant  party  because  of 
the  re-action  against  Amon.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  not  very  much  was  done  until  the  king  was  older, 
and  in  his  eighteenth  year  threw  the  whole  energy  of 
his  noble  character  into  the  work  of  reformation.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  copy  of  the  Torah  was 
found  in  the  Temple,  and  though  Josiah  had  doubtless 
heard  portions  of  it  recited  before,  yet  now  for  the  first 
time  the  whole  was  before  him,  and  he  listened  with 
awe  to  the  threatenings  against  the  nation  in  case  it 
lapsed  into  idolatry,  wliich  were  actually  so  soon  to  be 
fidfilled.  These  threatenings  are  indeed  contained  in 
Deuteronomy,  but  we  have  no  authority  for  dividing 

•  See  article  Pentateuch  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 


this  portion  from  the  rest.  It  was  probably  the  whole 
Torah  that  was  found,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
excitement  caused  by  tlie  discovery  wlien  we  remember 
tliat  the  reign  of  Manasseh  lasted  fifty-five  years,  and 
that  lie  was  a  liitter  enemy  of  the  religion  of  .Jehovah. 
Under  such  a  monarch,  at  a  time  when  books  were  vei-y 
rare,  it  must  have  l)ecn  only  very  old  people,  who 
belonged  to  Hczokiah's  days,  and  a  few  secretly  trained 
by  them,  that  would  still  have  the  Pentateuch  written 
in  their  memories. 

Now  if,  as  there  is  reason  for  supposing,  this  was 
the  autograph  copy  of  Moses  that  had  biren  laid  up 
beside  the  ark,  we  have  every  probaliility  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  collies  of  the  Law  possessed  by  the  exiles 
at  Babylon  had  a  text  founded  on  the  original  manu- 
script. Most  other  copies  had  perished,  and  though 
this  was  doubtless  reverently  stored  up  again  in 
the  Temple  near  the  ark,  we  can  see  by  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  that  he  had  diligently  studied  it,  and  he 
woidd  take  care  that  those  in  captivity,  over  whoso 
welfare  he  watched  so  carefully,  woidd  also  have  tran- 
scripts of  this  great  treasure.  And  thus  this  narrative 
gives  us  the  assurance  that  the  Pentateuch  has  come 
down  to  us  in  an  authentic  form.  No  doubt  this  par- 
ticular copy  perished  when  the  Temple  was  burnt  by 
Nebuchadjiezzar,  but  not  untU  it  had  done  its  work. 
Nor  woidd  other  manuscripts  be  wanting ;  for  as  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  arose  again  from  their  rains, 
many  an  old  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  would  be  brought 
forth  from  its  hiding-place.  There  may  have  been 
insertions  here  and  there  which  Ezra  regarded  as 
authorised  additions,  because  placed  there  by  propheti- 
cal hands.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  were  of  any  great  extent  or  importsmce;  and 
certainly  this  copy  found  by  Josiah  is  our  security 
that  we  have  the  work  of  Israel's  lawgiver  much  as 
it  left  his  hands.  The  idea  broached  by  some  that 
Jeremiah  forged  the  book,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
Deuteronomy  only,  is  disproved  by  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  by  the  local  knowledge  which  is  as  re- 
markable  in  Deuteronomy  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

There  are  numerous  other  considerations  which  all 
confirm  the  foregoing  conclusions,  but  to  which  we 
can  only  briefly  refer.  Such  points  are  the  numerous 
divergences  between  the  blessing  of  Jacob  and  that 
of  Moses.  The  one  belongs  exactly  to  the  age  of 
the  Patriarch,  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  at  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  sons,  magnifies  Judah  as  the  future 
head  of  the  nation,  and  yet  shows  no  knowledge  of 
the  time  when,  under  David,  this  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
In  the  blessing  of  Moses,  Levi  stands  well  nigh  fore- 
most in  the  abundance  of  his  happiness,  while  Simeon, 
who  had  been  classed  with  him  by  Jacol),  absolutely 
disappears.  Moreover,  Ephraiui  holds  the  place  which 
was  actually  his  until  the  days  of  Davitl;  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  tribes  is  different  from  that 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  iu  their  father's  eyes.  Authentic 
documents  are  sure  to  have  these  divergences,  and 
if  these  two  are  genuine,  they  wore  separated  by  many 
centuries.  If  fabricated,  such  divergences  would  be 
avoided. 

We  find  also  that  the  family  of  the  lawgiver  ends 
in  obscurity,  while  that  of  the  ijrother  holds  an  office 
of  great  and  lasting  power.  The  headship  of  the  tribe 
of  hevi  is  bestowed  by  Moses  upon  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  not  upon  his  own  children.  His  own  tribe, 
too,  is  represented  as  Ijdng  under  Jacob's  curse.  This 
is  changed  into  a  blessing  but  the  Levites  remain 
destitute  of  all  political  importance ;  they  have  uo  tribal 
government,   and  are  even   left   dependent   upon  the 
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{foodwill  and  religions  feeling  of  their  eountrymen. 
As  tlio  result,  Jeroboam's  ehango  of  policy  drives 
them  away  from  ton  of  the  tribes  in  jjoverty  and 
humiliation.  Now  tliis  dispersion  of  the  Le\'it«s 
throughout  the  tribes,  and  the  refusal  to  them  of  a 
share  of  the  conquered  territoi-y  in  Palestine,  is  ab- 
solutely unintelligible  upon  any  other  supposition  than 
that  they  had  more  than  an  equivalent  in  their  religious 
prinleges.  But  these  pri%-ileges  pre-snppose  the  Lovi- 
tical  law,  and  represent  it  as  firmly  established  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  LeW  would  not  have  abandoned  his  trilml 
independence  and  his  share  of  the  conquered  lands 
unless  the  Israelites  had  looked  u^wu  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions as  the  law  that  was  to  be  permanently  in  force 
throughout  their  territory. 

Arguments  such  as  this  might  be  greatly  multiplied ; 
but  I  will  only  add  that  the  silence  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  as  remarkable  as  its  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
peculiarities,  and  the  physical  geography  of  the  many 
regions  it  describes  to  us.  There  is,  indeed,  here  said 
to  be  an  exception.  For  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
the  probability  is  clearly  set  forth  that  the  Israelites 
woidd  not  be  content  with  that  somewhat  loose  organi- 
sation of  independent  tribes  which  Moses  arranged  for 
them,  but  would  demand  a  king.  But  they  had  seen 
Egypt  governed  by  a  king ;  thei'e  were  kings  in  all 
the  countries  roimd.  Moses  himself  had  been  king 
\lrtually  (Deut.  xxxiii.  b).  and  Balaam  had  described 
Israel's  greatness  by  representing  his  king  as  greater 
than  the  monarch  of  what  was  then  the  mighty  race 
of  the  Amalekites  (Numb.  xxiv.  7).  Moses,  surrounded 
by  nations  nded  by  kings,  must  have  often  reflected 


upon  the  problem  of  the  national  government.  He 
deliberately  preferred  a  more  free  form,  but  it  wa.s 
impossible  for  him  to  put  from  him  the  thought  of 
the  likelihood  that  the  nation  woidd  wish  for  and 
demand  a  form  of  government  which,  while  it  gave 
up  some  domestic  advantages,  was  all  important  in 
war.  The  miserable  state  of  things  under  the  Judges 
actually  arose  from  the  want  of  a  strong  central  rule 
(Judges  xxi.  25),  and  would  have  been  avoideil  if  Joshua 
had  been  made  king,  or  probably  if  Gideon  had  not, 
out  of  regard  to  the  Mosaic  prmciples,  declined  the 
offered  crown  (Judges  viii.  23).  But,  excepting  this 
foreboding  of  the  longing  for  a  king,  the  Pentateuch 
has  no  allusion  to  subsequent  events  or  institutions. 
Even  prophecy,  which  in  time  became,  with  the  priest- 
hood and  the  king,  the  tlurd  power  in  the  .state,  has 
no  allusions  made  to  it.  It  existed.  Moses  was  himself 
a  prophet ;  the  seventy  elders  received  the  gift  (Numb, 
xi.  16,  25),  but  only  on  one  special  occasion*  as  the 
proof  of  their  appointment.  Of  it,  such  as  it  became 
after  the  time  of  Samuel,  there  is  no  single  word ; 
and  generally  the  Pentateuch  is  true  to  its  o^vn  time, 
and  contains  no  indications,  casual  or  othenvise,  of  any 
later  age. 

Granting,  then,  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  text, 
as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  work  written  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  difficulties  in  criticism 
and  interpretation,  yet  the  conclusion  seems  sure,  that 
we  have  in  the  Pentateuch  the  work  of  Moses,  and 
that  we  have  it  substantially  as  it  left  his  hands. 

■  The  words  rendered,  "they  did  not  cease,"  really  mean 
that  they  did  not  continue  to  prophesy. 
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The  Book  of  Genesis  is  a  veconlof  tlio  liigliost  iutorost, 
not  ouly  iis  being  probably  the  oldest  writiug  in  the 
world,  ))ut  also  because  it  is  the  foundation  upon  wliieh 
the  whole  Bible  is  built.  As  well  the  Jewisli  as  the  Chris- 
tian religions  have  their  roots  iu  this  book,  and  there  is 
even  uo  doctrine  of  Christianity,  however  advanced, 
which  is  not  to  bo  found,  at  least  iu  outline,  therein. 
Written  in  the  veryi  i"ancy  of  the  liumau  race,  ni.ade  sub- 
ject, as  are  all  the  Scriptures,  to  the  external  conditious 
of  their  times,  beai-ing  upon  its  very  surface  proofs  that 
the  art  of  writing  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  science  of 
arithmetic  scarcely  advanced  beyond  its  first  principles, 
it  nevertheless  contains  the  germ  of  every  future  truth 
of  revelation,  while,  in  accordance  with  the  law  which 
regulates  the  growth  and  development  of  the  written 
Word,  it  never  goes  beyond  the  limits  which  were  after, 
wards  to  be  reached.  No  portion  of  Genesis  lias  to  be 
omitted  as  inconsistent  with  tlie  truth  which  was  sul)- 
seqnently  to  be  revealed.  Necessarily,  the  truths  it 
teaches  are  imperfect  and  incomplete,  for  this  is  the 
rule  of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scri])tures  (Heb.  i.  1) ; 
l)ut  they  are  the  proper  preparation  for  the  brightening 
light  tliat  was  to  illuminate  the  world. 

This  consistency  of  Holy  Scripture  with  itself  is 
made  the  more  remarkaljle  liy  the  fact  that  iu  Genesis 
we  have  records  of  an  age  far  anterior  to  the  exodus 
from  Egypt.  Though  the  hand  be  the  hand  of  Moses, 
the  documents  upon  which  the  narrative  is  founded, 
and  which  are  incorpoi-ated  in  it,  date  from  primaeval 
times.  Upon  them  Moses  based  the  Law,  and  subse- 
quently the  prophets  built  upon  the  Pentateuch  the 
marvellous  preparation  for  Christ.  But  though  given 
thus  "by  diverse  portions  and  in  diverse  manners," 
through  a  vast  period  of  time,  and  under  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  culture  and  outward  circumstance,  the 
Bible  is  a  book  which  from  first  to  last  is  at  luiison 
with  itself.  It  grows,  proceeds  onward,  develops,  but 
always  in  the  same  plane.  It  is  no  national  anthology, 
full  of  abrupt  transitions  and  violent  contrasts,  with  the 
writings  of  one  age  at  variance  with  those  of  another, 
and  with  subsequent  gcnci'ations  ashamed  of  and  de- 
stroying what  went  before.  Rather  like  some  mighty 
oak  it  has  growu  slowly  through  long  centuries,  but 
with  no  decaying  limits,  uo  branches  which  have  liad 
to  be  lopped  away.  Christianity  has  developed,  also. 
Starting  from  a  far  higlier  level,  and  amid  a  riper 
culture,  it  too  has  expanded  its  creed  ;  but  all  those  de- 
velopments which  are  more  than  the  arrangement  and 
consistent  cxprcssi<m  of  its  first  teaching  are  rejected 
by  the  most  enlightened  portions  of  Christendom  as 
corruptions  at  variance  with  the  truth. 

Judaism  also  has  had  its  developnu'ut  in  the  Talmud, 
but  the  development  is  inferior  to  the  starting-point,  and 
is  marred  by  a  curious  admixture  of  puerility.  From 
Genesis  to  Malachi  there  is  iu  Holy  Scripture  a  steady 


and  homogeneous  growth,  advancing  upwards  to  a  stage 
so  high  as  to  be  a  fit  preparation  for  the  full  siuLshine 
of  the  Gospel;  and  iu  the  Book  of  Genesis  wo  finil 
the  earliest  stages  of  this  work  founded  upon  pre- 
Mosaic  documents.  We  rend  there  of  the  forming  of 
a  licing  in  the  image  of  God,  of  the  fall  of  that  Ijeing, 
of  the  promise  given  of  restoration,  and  of  the  first  steps 
taken  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise;  and  not 
only  is  the  foundation  thus  laid  for  future  revelation.  Init 
many  a  pregnant  hint  is  given  of  tiie  course  which  that 
revelation  would  follow.  But  though  thus  preserving 
for  us  records  of  vast  antiquity,  the  Book  of  Genesis  is 
arranged  upon  a  definite  plan.  Having  set  mau  before  us 
as  the  goal  of  creation,  but  nevertheless  as  incapable  of 
serving  God  aright  and  of  saving  himself  by  his  natural 
jx)vvers,  and  thereby  attaining  to  the  end  and  purpose 
for  which  he  was  made,  it  next  lays  the  foundation  for 
tlie  plan  of  supernatural  religion  by  the  promise  made  to 
Eve  in  the  very  hour  of  her  punishment,  of  a  Deliverer 
who  should  arise  from  her  seed.  Thencefonvard  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  is  steadily  kept  in  view ;  and 
while  much  valuable  subsidiary  knowledge  is  liestowed 
upon  us,  yet  so  directly  does  Moses  advance  onward  to 
his  ])urposo,  that  by  the  end  of  Genesis  we  have  the 
family  chosen  to  be  the  depositaries  of  revelation  located 
in  an  extensive  and  fertile  region,  wherein  they  were  to 
multiply  into  a  nation.  So  essential  is  the  Book  of 
Genesis  to  the  Bible,  that  without  it  Holy  Scripture 
would  be  scarcely  intelligible  :  with  this  introduction 
all  is  orderly  and  follows  in  due  course. 

As  regards  its  contents,  it  consists  of  an  account  of 
creation  given  in  chaps,  i. — ii.  3,  and,  as  we  have  shown 
in  Excursus  D,  of  ten  histories,  called  in  the  Hebrew 
Tohh'ith.  or  genealogies,  written  each  in  its  own  style, 
and  with  a  distinct  local  colouring,  but  with  evident 
marks  of  arrangement  for  a  settled  purpose.  To 
account  for  these  differences  of  style  numerous  theories 
have  been  devised,  one  of  which  especially  has  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  a  large  number  of  wi-iters,  among 
whom  the  best  known  iu  this  country  is  Bishop  Colenso. 
Discarding,  or  not  obser\Tng,  that  the  book  itself  asserts 
that  it  consists  of  eleven  parts,  the  beginning  of  each 
of  which  is  carefully  noted,  these  commentators  have 
attempted  to  di\'ide  Genesis  into  portions  according  to 
the  prevalence  in  them  severally  of  the  names  of  Elohim 
and  Jehovah.  With  this  theory  they  also  comljined 
attempts  to  settle  the  dates  of  the  Elohist  and  the 
Jehovist,  generally  bringing  them  down  to  a  late 
period,  and  endeavouring  to  find  in  Holy  Scripture  some 
person  or  persons  who  might  be  credited  with  what  was 
virtually  a  forgery. 

This  theory  has  been  often  met  and  refuted  on  its 
o^vu  ground ;  but  this  is  an  age  of  a  most  rapid  in- 
crease  of   knowledge,   and   the   exhimied   libraries   of 

I   ancient  Chaldea  and  Egypt  liave  at  last  exhibited  to 
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onr  woiideriiiff  eyes  recovtlg  parallel  to  those  wliicli  wo 
find  in  the  openiug  l)nok  of  Holy  Scripture.  Ortho- 
dox eoinmentators,  like  Vitriiiga.  had  indeed  long 
regarded  it  as  probable  that  "  Moses  had  certain 
records  or  traditions  referring  to  tl\e  patriarchal  ages 
which  he  incorporated  into  his  history "  (Bisliop 
Browne.  Speaker's  Commentary,  p.  2) ;  but  there 
were  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  belioviug  tliat 
even  the  art  of  ^vriting  was  known  in  those  ancient 
days,  that  thoughtful  men  spoke  diffidently  on  a 
subject  so  obscure.  Often  was  the  lament  uttered 
that  we  had  no  contemporaneous  literature  that  would 
remove  some  of  the  darkness  which  enwrapped  man's 
early  history.  But  the  liglit  has  now  come.  Written 
on  tablets  and  cylinders  of  clay,  and  therefore  virtually 
indestructible,  there  lay  beneath  tlie  mounds  that 
mark  where  populous  cities  once  occupied  the  Assyrian 
plains,  the  libraries  of  famous  kings,  in  which  are 
found  not  only  translations  of  ancient  Aceadian  * 
works,  but  written  records  of  a  king  of  Ur,  which 
are  said  by  Mr.  Sayce  to  be  about  three  thousand 
years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era  ( Chaldean  Account 
of  Genesis,  ed.  Sayce,  p.  24).  We  now  know  that 
writing  was  in  such  common  use  at  Ur  when  Abi-aham 
dwelt  there,  that  all  the  common  transactions  of  busi- 
ness were  inscribed  on  tablets,  and  numerous  specimens 
of  written  contracts,  contemporaneous  with  or  anterior 
to  the  days  of  Abraham,  may  now  be  found  among 
the  Assyrian  curiosities  in  our  libraries.  It  has  tlius 
become  highly  probable  that  Abraham,  when  leaWng 
that  great  and  cultured  mart  of  commerce,  Ur  of 
the  Chaldecs,  would  carry  his  library  with  him.  He 
left  Ur  for  religious  reasons.  Its  religion  liad  de- 
generated into  idolatry,  and  we  find  in  the  Chaldean 
accounts  of  creation  and  of  the  flood  a  polytheism 
utterly  abominable.  Now,  whence  did  Terah  and 
Abraham  obtain  the  better  knowledge  which  made  them 
hate  idolatry,  and  abandon  their  liomes  at  Ur  because 
of  its  growing  prevalence  there  ?  What  answer  more 
proliablo  than  that  it  was  in  these  records,  which 
teach  so  nobly  and  impressively  the  unity  and  omni- 
potence of  the  Creator?  At  what  date  the  Semitic 
family  of  Eber  crossed  the  Tigris  and  migrated  to 
Ur  we  do  not  know,  but  tlioy  found  there  in  the 
Accadians  not  a  Semitic  but  an  Elamite  race.  Pro- 
bably they  tried  to  teach  them  the  great  truth  that 
God  is  one ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  people  there 
wandered  farther  into  idolatry,  so  would  they  hate  and 
persecute  an  alien  family  who  rejected  their  many 
gods ;  and  as  the  result  Terah  and  his  sons  and 
clan  witlidrew.  But  their  departure  was  voluntary 
(chap.  xi.  31),  and  they  took  with  them  their  wealth, 
and  dou)>tlcss  also  the  tablets  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  knowledge  wliieh  had  made  them  stand  firm  amidst 
the  corruption  which  encompassed  them  around,  and 
which  was  tlie  real  cause  of  tlieir  emigration. 

The  Chaldaic  records  extend  to  tlie  end  of  chap, 
xi.  26,  tliough  mucli  light  is  also  tlirowu  by  our 
enlarged  knowledge  of  Clialdean  liistory  upon  tlie 
invasion  of  Palestine  by  Cliedorlaomer  (chap.  xiv.). 
Proin  cliap.  xi.  27  to  chap,  xxxvii.  1,  tlie  surroimdings 
of  Abniliam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  those  of  Arabian 
sheiks.  From  cliap.  xxxvii.  2  to  the  end  tlic  colouring 
is  in  tlie  main  Egyptian,  and  in  all  three  sections  it 
is  not  (mly  the  general  aspect  that  is  thus  Chaldaic, 
Arabian,  or   Egyptian;    Init  even  tlie   minuter  points 

•  The  Accadians  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Chaldca. 
and  were  descendants  of  Japlietli.  Ur  was  one  of  their  chief 
cities.  It  is  uncertain  at  wliat  date  tlie  Chaldeans,  who  were 
a  Scinitic  race,  gained  the  ascendency  there. 


are  true  to  the  time  and  place.  And  the  result  of 
our  increased  knowledge  is  tliat  numerous  dithcnlties- 
are  now  cleared  awa)-.  They  used  to  be  difficulties 
only  because  of  our  ignorance,  but  it  seemed  to  give 
a  triumph  to  tlie  sceptic  if  the  believer  could  uvAj 
answer. — We  have  no  sufficient  knowledge,  and  must 
be  content  to  wait,  resting  our  faith  meanwhile  upon 
those  parts  of  revelation  where  contempor.aneous  know- 
ledge has  been  vouclisafcd.  Nay,  even  the  Ijcliever 
has  often  been  restless  and  discontented  because  ques- 
tions have  been  asked  which  were  not  easy  to  answer ; 
or,  what  is  worst,  because  well-meaning  defenders 
of  the  faith  have  given  answers  evidently  insufficient, 
and  savouring  more  of  the  controversialist  than  of 
the  seeker  after  truth.  Even  now  our  increased  know- 
ledge has  not  removed  all  difficidties,  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  tliat  there  ever  will  lie  a  time  when  our 
faith  will  have  no  trial  to  undergo.  But  in  this 
trial.it  is  an  aid  to  our  faith  if  we  find  that  increased 
knowledge  lessens  our  difficulties  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  so  profits  by  each  frcsli  discovery  as 
the  Bible.  If  Galileo  cleared  away  many  a  mistakea 
gloss  put  upon  Scripture  to  make  it  accord  mth  the 
Ptolemean  solar  system,  so  have  the  astronomei-s  and 
geologists  of  the  present  day  enabled  us  at  last  to  see 
something  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  tlie  Bib- 
lical accoimt  of  creation.  And  our  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  country  where  Aliraham  and  his  clan  so- 
long  sojourned,  and  of  the  land  where  his  descendants 
grew  into  a  nation,  is  like  sunshine  illuminating  a 
region  where  before  we  had  only  twilight  and  shadow. 

We  shall  gain  a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  book, 
as  well  as  of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  abounds, 
as  also  of  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  our  increased, 
knowledge,  if  we  pass,  at  least,  the  two  first  por- 
tions of  which  it  consists  somewhat  fully  in  review 
before  our  eyes,  concluding  with  some  general  remarks. 

The  first  narrative  is  the  history  of  creation,  as  told 
in  chaps,  i. — ii.  3.  It  consists  of  eight  parts,  of  wliich 
the  first,  after  affirming  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  consequently  that  matter  is  not  eternal, 
describes  the  first  stage  of  creation  as  a  void  and  form- 
less waste.  Chaos  is  a  Greek  notion,  arising  out  of  their 
theory  that  matter  was  uncreated  and  eternal.  Now 
no  language  can  convey  a  notion  of  a  state  of  existence 
destitute  of  all  shape,  order,  and  arrangement ;  but  it 
is  sketched  with  marvellous  beauty  as  an  abyss,  a  depth 
without  bounds,  veiled  in  darkness,  but  in  whicli  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  hovering  over  the  waters  to  quickeik 
them  with  life.  Without  moisture  life  on  our  planet 
cannot  exist ;  but  we  must  not  put  any  commonplac<^ 
interpretation  ui>on  these  abysmal  waters.  They  were 
still  void,  empty,  formless ;  but  tlie  words  show  tliat 
God  had  cnlled  into  being  in  this  dark  abyss  the  matter 
out  of  which  the  universe  was  to  be  shaped,  and  tliat 
His  power  was  present  there  to  mould  and  quicken  it. 
Upon  this  noble  preface,  wliich  anniliilates  most  of  the 
dogmas  of  heathenism,  of  Greek  philosophy,  an  1  of 
pseudo. Christian  lieresy,  follow  the  six  creative  days, 
and  the  day  of  holy  rest. 

In  the  diWsion  of  our  Bible  into  chapters,  with  a 
carelessness  only  equalled  by  that  perversity  which  lia* 
formed  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah  out  of  the  end 
and  the  beginning  of  two  incongruous  prophecies,  the 
seventh  day's  rest  is  separated  from  the  account  of  tlie 
six  working  days,  and  thus  the  very  purpose  of  the 
narrative  is  concealed.  Slowly  and  gradually  we  see  iu 
it  the  earth  passing  through  successive  stages,  until  it 
becomes  the  abode  of  a  being  made  in  the  image  of 
God.     Mechanical  laws  are  first  of  all  imposed  iipou 
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■created  matter,  and  as  grayihition  draws  tlic  partit-lcs 
ioajetlier,  tlio  frictiim  iirndiu-cs  i'li'<'trii'it y.  :iiid  witli  it 
lijflit  and  heat.  In  uuiim  next  witli  clieiiiii-al  laws,  tliey 
surt  and  arrange  tlie  materials  of  this  mir  earth,  and 
l)reak  it  up  into  land  and  sea.  Ou  the  third  day,  the 
creative  energy  for  the  second  time  manifests  itself, 
and  vegetahle  life  is  called  into  being  ;  and  on  the  fourth 
day  there  was  apparently  a  long  pause,  during  which 
1  he  atmosphere  was  purified  by  means  of  vegetation, 
till  the  sun  and  moon  shone  upon  the  hardening  surface, 
and  made  it  eapal)le  of  bearing  more  advanced  types  of 
}ilants,  (|uicldy  followed  on  the  fifth  day  by  the  lower 
forms  of  auinuil  life.  Finally,  when  the  work  of  the 
sixth  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the  mammalia  had  been 
•called  into  existence,  the  Creator  takes  solemn  counsel, 
and  by  special  intervention  man  is  created  to  be  the 
ruler  and  goverucjr  of  all  that  had  been  made.  From 
the  first  he  is  set  forth  as  a  religious  being,  made  in 
God's  likeness ;  and  ou  the  seventh  day  God  rests,  to 
hallow  for  num  his  weekly  rest.  We  are  now  living  in 
this  seventh  day  of  God,  and  it  will  go  on  until  the 
advent  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  During  this  day  of  rest 
the  creative  energy  pauses,  aud  uo  being  higher  than 
man  is  called  into  existence.  We  know  not  how  long 
it  may  continue,  nor  what  may  follow  it ;  but  we  know 
that  God's  days  are  not  as  our  days.  The  record  is 
not  a  geological  treatise,  but  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God, 
magnifying  His  mighty  works,  indicating  man's  high 
relation  to  Him,  and  hallowing  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
which  is  man's  day  of  rest,  just  as  the  whole  period  of 
time  which  has  followed  upon  the  creation  of  man  imto 
the  present  time  is  God's  day  of  rest.  In  it  He  creates 
lip  new  being,  fashions  nothing  higher  than  man,  but 
He  still  protects  and  maintains  all  created  things  :  for 
in  the  work  of  providence  and  grace  God  resteth  not. 
(See  John  v.  17.) 

Other  minor  purposes  are,  indeed,  kept  in  view.  The 
teaching  that  God  made  the  sun  and  moon,  and  that 
they  are  placed  under  ser^'itude  for  man's  use,  coupled 
■with  the  scarcely  grammatical  insertion  of  the  words 
"  the  stars  also,"  in  verse  16,  reading  like  a  marginal 
note  thrust  into  the  text,  all  this  had  plainly  for  its 
object  the  prevention  of  the  idolatrous  veneration  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries.  And  it  succeeded.  Eveiywhere 
■else  the  sun  and  moon  and  planets  were  worshipped 
■with  Di\ine  honours.  Even  we  Christians  call  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  after  them.  The  Jew, 
better  taught  by  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  never  fell 
into  this  error.  To  him  the  heavens  declared  God's 
glory,  and  the  firmament  displayed  His  handywork 
(Ps.  xix.  1). 

So  in  verse  21  there  is  a  protest  against  the  worship 
■of  the  crocodile,  the  animal  especially  meant  by  the 
word  translated  whales.  Now  here  we  have  one  of  the 
many  indications  of  the  hand  of  Moses.  If  it  was  this 
record  which  kept  Eber  and  his  race  free  from  the 
debasing  superstition  of  star-worship,  aud  which  made 
Terah  aud  his  family  quit  their  home  at  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  so  by  the  insertion  of  these  words  Moses  pro- 
tected the  Israelites  from  the  animal  worship  so  preva- 
lent in  Egyjit.  Equally  they  needed  protection  from 
the  attractions  of  star-worship  (Amos  v.  2.5,  26),  and 
found  it  where  the  patriarchs  had  foimd  it  of  old. 

The  history  of  creation  is,  however,  never  expressly 
called  a  document,  as  are  the  other  ten  portions  of  the 
hook,  and  it  may  have  been  entirely  revealed  to  Moses. 
Such  was  long  my  own  opinion,  but  there  are  two  con- 
siderations which  seem  to  tend  in  a  contrary  direction. 

For.  first,  this  narrative  seems  essential  as  the  grouud- 
•work  for  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs.     Not  necessarily 


in  the  form  iu  which  wo  now  have  it,  and  which  wa3 
given  it  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  liut  in  some  form.  And 
as  it  must  have  been  inspired,  if  it  was  to  lie  t\w  founda- 
tion for  man's  faith,  we  may  well  believe  that  Moses, 
being  guided  by  the  .same  Divine  inspiration,  wimld  not 
make  any  other  changes  in  it  thau  suih  as  would  render 
it  more  fit  to  do  God's  wcjrk  iu  all  sui-ceeding  times. 
If,  then,  the  patriarchs  possessed  tliis  narrative  mainly 
such  as  it  now  is,  they  had  a  document  of  so  gre;it  weight 
and  authority  as  would  account  for  their  rejection  of 
idolatry  and  their  persistence  in  the  belief  of  one  sole 
Deity.  For  it  is  not,  like  the  Orientid  cosmogonies,  a 
speculative  attempt  to  solve  the  great  difficulty  of  crea- 
tion, namely,  how  a  Being  perfect  and  infinite,  "  with 
whom  can  bo  no  variation"  (James  i.  17),  changed  from 
the  passive  state  of  not  ^villing  tho  existence  of  the 
universe,  to  the  active  state  of  willing  it;  and  how, 
with  ahnighty  power  and  boundless  gooduess,  He  called 
into  being  a  world  imperfect,  and  marred  by  son-ow 
and  sin.  It  is  no  subtile  device  of  thiuking  that  we 
find,  but  absolute  knowledge  given  witli  authority,  and 
of  which  the  one  purpose  is  to  show  that  man  from  the 
first  stood  in  a  near  relation  to  God,  was  made  for  con- 
verse with  Him.  and  must  set  apart  a  portion  of  his 
time  for  his  Creator's  ser'S'ice.  Such  a  narrative  stan<ls 
outside  the  physical  sciences,  in  which  man  is  to  attain 
to  knowledge  by  his  o\vn  exertions.  But  whenever 
truth  is  reached,  either  in  physics  or  in  metaphysics, 
we  could  not  believe  a  book  to  be  inspired  which  was 
incapable  of  being  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  truth. 
In  evei-y  age  the  Bible  speaks  to  men  according  to  their 
knowledge,  and  our  increased  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  geology  has  sho^vn  that  there  are  profound  verities 
in  the  Biblical  account  of  Creation,  concerning  -nhich 
even  the  ablest  commentators  without  this  knowledge 
spake  with  stammering  lips  and  unintelligent  tongue. 

As  then  such  absolute  knowledge  coidd  have  been 
given  only  by  inspiration  (see  Job  xxx^iii.  4).  it  would 
be  a  document,  whenever  bestowed,  that  must  from  the 
fir.st  have  been  higldy  prized  aud  religiously  prcscn-ed. 
And  if  it  was  essential  to  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  it 
woidd  bo  bestowed  ujion  them,  and  probably,  from  early 
times,  was  a  treasure  in  the  family  of  Shem.  Even  long 
before  the  Flood,  Enoch  was  a  prophet  who  attained  to 
a  remarkable  nearness  to  God,  and  foretold  a  day  of 
judgment  (Jude  1-1, 15).  There  were  also  other  inspired 
men  through  whom  God  spake,  and  whose  words  would 
probably  be  recorded  ;  and  their  teaching,  carefidly  pre- 
served, would  account  for  the  purity  of  the  religious 
belief  of  the  Semitic  family  as  a  whole,  and  especially 
for  that  of  the  race  of  Eber.  God  has  made  it  the 
law  of  His  working  that  He  ever  employs  secondary 
causes,  and  the  chastened  monotheism  of  Abraham's 
faith  must  have  had  something  to  produce  it.  Subse- 
quently he  was  liimself  the  recipient  of  revelations,  but 
these  were  vouchsafed  to  him  because  he  was  fit  for 
them.  If  he  possessed  this  narrative  of  creation,  his 
pure  creed,  his  noble  character,  his  trustful  abandon- 
ment of  his  home,  all  become  intelligible.  And  liWng 
in  a  highly-ci-vilised,  though  heathen,  community,  aud 
in  an  age  when  the  commonest  transactions  of  life  were 
inscribed  on  tablets  and  cylinders  of  clay,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Abraham  had  the  record  in 
wi-itiug,  and  that  it  was  presers'ed  until  the  days  of 
Moses.  And  Moses,  instinct  with  prophetic  power,  has 
placed  it  upon  the  forefront  of  revelation,  and  being 
himself  a  prophet,  would  record  it  in  such  a  form  as 
would  make  it  fit  for  the  permanent  use,  first,  of  the 
Jewish,  and  then  of  the  Christian  Church. 

But  had  we  only  these  considerations  they  would  not 
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po  beyouil  tlic  bound  of  a  moilerato  proljability.  We 
have,  in  tho  second  plaee,  to  exaraiuo  tlio  beai-iug  upon 
revelation  of  the  Babylonian  Legend  of  the  Creation. 
Now  the  actual  tablets  deciphered  by  Jlr.  Georfife 
Smith  are  of  a  comparatively  late  date,  being  of  the 
time  of  Assnrbanipal,  a  coutemporaiy  of  Manasseh, 
the  son  of  Hezekiah,  in  the  seventh  century  ))eforo 
Christ  ;  but  the  narrative  is  the  AssjTian  form  of  a  far 
older  legend.*  It  is  gi-o.ssly  and  even  childishly  puly- 
tlieistic,  describes  the  creation  of  the  gods,  and  gives 
divine  honours  to  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  as 
the  three  supreme  deities;  but  in  other  parts  there  is 
•so  close  a  resL'iublance  to  much  in  tho  record  in  Genesis, 
that  -we  cannot  doubt  that  they  stand  in  some  relation 
to  one  another.  The  library  of  Assurljanipal  consisted 
either  of  tal)lcts  robbed  from  other  libraries,  or  of  trans- 
lations mado  from  older  and  mainly  from  Accadian 
works :  and  as  our  accpiaintauce  becomes  greater  with 
the  vast  materials  brouglit  from  Assyi-ia,  but  unfortu- 
nately existing  in  a  veiy  fragmentary  state,  other 
Creation-tablets  will  probably  be  found,  giving  us  tlio 
legend  in  many  forms.  What  we  already  possess  makes 
us  a\varc  thiit  an  account  of  Creation  in  remarkable 
agreement  with  tliat  in  Genesis  existed  in  AssjTia.f 
but  with  all  its  sobriety  and  its  pure  monotheism  gone. 
The  legend  is  as  corrupt  as  it  could  well  be.  But 
whence  eamo  it  ?  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  laud 
whence  the  Assyrians  obtained  it  was  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  Abraham's  erewhile  home.  He  had  probably 
inherited  the  document,  aud  with  lo\-ing  zeal  tried  to 
teach  it  to  the  Elamites  in  Ur,  that  they  miglit  laiow 
that  their  star-worship  was  tho  worship  of  the  creature 
instead  of  the  Creator :  aud  it  was  this  probably  which 
exposed  him  to  persecution,  and  so  God  called  him 
away,  to  preserve  the  pm-e  faith  for  future  times.  But 
if  tlie  revelation  be  no  older  than  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  was  given  to  him  in  tlie  wilderness  of  Sinai  when 
\vi-iting  the  Pentateuch,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  possession  Ijy  the  Chaldees  of  so  nuieh  of  the 
inspired  narrative.  And  the  same  holds  good  of  the 
Chaldean  Legends  of  the  Flood,  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  of  other  narratives  iu  Genesis. 

To  one  of  these  we  nnist  next  briefly  call  attention. 
The  nan-ative  of  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Che- 
dorlaomer  has  called  f(n-th  much  satirical  comment 
on  tho  part  of  critics.  What  could  be  said  in  defence 
of  a  story  which  described  a  khig  of  Elam,  a  sort 
of  Switzerland  lying  south  and  east  of  Assyria  and 
Persia,  as  carrying  his  arms  through  a  region  so  diffi- 
cult as  that  wh!<'!i  lay  to  the  nortli  of  Babylonia,  and 
onward  to  the  shores  of  tho  Mediterranean  Soap  More- 
over, this  mountaineer  is  represented  as  having  among 
his  vassals  a  lung  of  Shinar,  so  that  Babylon  must 
havo  been  subject  to  him.  But  wo  have  now  ancient 
documents  deciphered  for  us  which  show  that  about 
the  time  of  Abraliaiu  tho  kings  of  Elam  wei-e  the 
par.amount  power  in  Asia,  and  that  the  plain  of 
Babylonia  was  parcelled  out  among  numerous  towns, 
whoso  petty  kings  were  .subject  to  them.  According 
to  the  Assyrian  records  tlio  Elamito  sujircmacy  lasted 
for  several  centuries,  and  was  not  finally  overthrown 


*  "  Every  copy  of  what  we  will  term  the  GenosLs  Lcgcncls  yet 
found  was  iimoribed,  with  one  exception,  diu-in^  tho  reign  of 
-Vssurbanipal,  from  n.c.  fi70 :  but  it  is  stated  and  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  tliat  most  of  llicse  tablets  are  not  the 
originals,  but  only  copies  from  earlier  texts"  (Saycc,  Clicihl. 
(fill.,  p.  IG).  This  king's  library  consisted  of  not  less  than  10,000 
inscribed  lablcls  {ihiil.  15). 

t;\Ir.  Saycc.  f7io/r^  Ocii.,  p.  312,  considers  that  Chaldca  was 
the  original  liiiiiie  of  llic  narratives  conccrninsj  Creation,  the 
Flood,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  &c. 


until  B.C.  1270;  ami  .about  Abraham's  time  ono  of 
tlioir  king.s  named  Kndnr-Mabuk  actually  claimed 
the  title  of  "  Lord  of  Phcenicia,"  or  Palestine  (sec 
Excursus  E),  so  that  we  havo  tho  most  complete  cor- 
roboration of  the  Bil)lical  narrative.  The  names  also 
which  occur  in  the  history  are  all  cxpkiued  by  what 
we  now  know  of  the  language  of  this  ancient  people ; 
and  we  probably  have  in  Gen.  xiv.  a  contemporary 
record,  carefully  jireserved  from  Aljraham's  times. 
As  the  title  "  Lord  of  Phoenicia  "  attests  the  victories 
of  Kudur-Mabuk,  we  conclude  that  he  it  was  who 
imposed  upon  the  cities  of  tho  plain  the  tribute  which 
Kudnr-Lagomar  endeavoured  to  enforce. 

But  leaving  these  Assyrian  legends,  let  us  revert  to 
the  contents  of  the  Biblical  narratives  of  Creation. 
Aiid  here  it  would  altogether  exceed  our  limits  if  wc 
attempted  to  show  the  agreement  of  the  record  in 
Genesis  with  the  proved  facts  of  science.*  It  must 
suffice  to  state  briefly  a  few  salient  points. 

First,  then,  the  creative  words  iu  the  opening  record 
of  Genesis  arc  laws.  God  speaks,  and  not  oidy  is  it 
done,  but  tho  law  is  immutably  settled  for  all  future 
time.  The  law  given  on  the  first  day  apparently  was 
that  gi'and  universal  law  of  gravitation,  giving  rise,  as 
the  result  of  the  closer  cohesion  of  matter,  to  electrical 
and  chemic<al  forces,  whence  spring  most  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  existence.  The  law  given  on  the  second  day 
was  not  a  new  departure  of  creative  energy,  but  simiJy 
niai'ks  a  point  reached  by  the  law  given  on  the  first. 
Accepting  tho  nebular  byjjothcsis  as  the  only  theory 
which  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of 
Creation,  there  was  a  vast  period  of  time  during  which 
the  condensation  of  matter  produced  mainly  heat  and 
light,  and  only  at  last  would  om-  planet  be  so  far 
advanced  as  for  there  to  be  an  open  ''expanse"  aronnd 
it,  and  solids  and  thuds  beginning  to  cohere  Antliiu 
this  ring.  On  the  third  d.ay  a  further  stage  is  reached. 
The  strata  formed  by  gravitation  are  broken  up,  partly 
by  chemical  and  p.artly  by  mechanical  forces,  and  dry 
land  a]3pears.  Tliis  is  followed  by  a  new  creative 
act,  calling  vegetable  life  into  existence,  and  giving' 
it  its  laws.  For  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation  were 
not  reached  imtil  man  ai)peared  on  the  earth,  when 
"  God  planted  a  garden,"  and  made  not  only  fniit 
trees,  but  also  all  the  nobler  ■\'egetation.  desci'ibed  as 
'•  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,"  to  grow- 
out  of  tlie  ground  (chaji.  ii.  8,  9).  After  the  pause 
of  the  fourth  day  animal  life  is  created,  extending 
through  two.  Divine  days,  mitil  man  finally  appears. 
As  on  tho  fourth  day  so  on  the  seventh,  there  is 
no  new  creative  energy  displayed,  1)ut  the  laws  pre- 
\nously  given  move  on  in  their  mighty  power.  And 
they  are  ininiutable,  because  they  are  the  ever-present 
will  of  the  immutable  God. 

There  are  then  but  three  acts  of  creative  power, 
of  which  tho  first  is  tho  calling  of  matter  into  existence, 
as  recorded  in  verso  1.  Matter  is  next  made  subject 
to  laws  by  which  it  is  .so  arranged  and  combined  as 
to  form  an  orderly  world,  in  opposition  to  the  waste 
and  empty  .abyss  through  which  it  was  at  first  dis- 
persed. The  next  creative  act  is  the  bestowal  of 
vegetable  life,  narrated  in  verse  11.  The  third  and 
final  act  is  the  bestowal  of  animal  life,  recorded  in 
verse  20.  To  this  I  would  venture  to  add  the  creation 
of  the  human  reason,  and  of  the  siuritual  nature  of  num. 

^'  Dr.  Kinns,  in  his  interesting  work,  jl/bscs-  auif  Ocoloffif, 
shows  that  tho  fifteen  creative  events  recorded  by  INlosos  cor- 
resiiond  in  order  wi!h  their  place  in  science.  Ho  also  shows 
that  the  chances  a.gainst  tlieir  being  so  arranged  ahnost  defy 
the  power  of  numbers  to  express. 
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All  tlio  rest  isbnt  arranfferacnt ;  but  in  tlicso  four  ads 
■\vo  attain  to  resultM  wiiich  no  force  of  mechanical 
or  clicinical  laws  could  i)ro(lupe.  When  some  time  ago 
it  was  argued  that  life  might  liavc  come  to  our  earth 
from  au  aerolite,  scientific  men  thereby  coufesscd 
that  there  was  nothing  upon  this  our  globe  to  account 
for  it.  But  as  the  materials  of  aerolites  are  much 
tlio  same  as  those  of  the  earth,  and  as  they  are  in 
fact  parts  of  our  solar  system,  wo  must  go  outside 
them:  and  ever  onwards  until  we  find  it  where  aloue 
it  is  to  bo  found,  and  where  Moses  placed  it,  in  God. 

But  if  thus  the  cosmogony  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
sets  before  us  a  gradual  advance  in  creation,  giving  ns 
its  successive  stages,  and  its  immutable  laws,  and  mark- 
ing the  introduction  from  time  to  time  into  the  abyss  of 
new  forces,  and  cspeciaUy  of  life,  are  we  to  accept  evolu- 
tion as  the  best  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  God 
wrought  ?  I  answer  that  the  theologian  has  nothing  to 
do  with  such  questions.  The  unwise  disputes  between 
science  and  theology  almost  always  arise  from  scientific 
men  crying  aloud  that  some  now  theory  just  hatched  is 
a  disproof  of  the  supernatural,  and  from  theologians 
debating  each  new  theory  on  the  ground  of  scriptural 
exposition.  It  is  but  just  to  the  author  of  the  theory  of 
CTolutiou  to  say  that  he  never  made  this  mistake.  Really, 
every  scientific  hypothesis  must  be  proved  or  disproved 
on  the  ground  of  science  alone  ;  but  when  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  very  many  theories  wliich  scientific  men 
suggest  have  attained  to  the  rank  of  scientific  verities, 
then  at  last  the  necessity  arises  of  comparing  them 
with  Holy  Scripture  :  for  we  could  not  believe  it  to  be 
the  Word  of  God  if  it  contradicted  the  book  of  nature, 
which  also  comes  from  Him.  God  is  truth,  and  His 
revealed  Word  must  be  true. 

Now  evolution  is  very  far  from  having  attained  to  the 
rank  of  a  scientific  verity  ;  it  is  at  most  an  interesting 
and  ingenious  thooi-y.  But  should  it  ever  win  higher 
rank,  the  second  account  of  creation  is  in  its  favour. 
While  in  the  first  Elohim  appears  in  all  the  grandem- 
of  the  Di's-ine  majesty,  creating,  first,  matter  by  a 
word,  and  then  life,  and  finally  the  rational  soul ;  in  the 
second  Ho  appears  as  the  Divine  artificer.  All  is  slow 
and  gradual.  He  forms  man,  builds  xip  the  woman, 
plants  a  garden,  makes  trees  to  grow.  The  two  accounts 
undoubtedly  are  meant  to  supplement  one  another,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  while  the  second  compresses  the 
whole  of  creation  into  one  day,  it  nevertheless  repre- 
sents it  as  a  patient  and  lengthy  process  ;  and  when 
Adam  was  placed  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  vegetable 
life  had  reached  the  fruit  tree,  and  animal  life  had 
advanced  to  cattle — animals,  that  is,  fit  for  domestica- 
tion. And  wo  have  another  mark  of  duration  of  time  in 
the  fact  that  the  waters  had  not  only  formed  channels 
for  themselves,  Ijut  th.at  these  had  become  so  fixed  and 
settled  that  two  of  the  rivers  of  Eden  exist  and  bear 
the  same  names  at  the  pi'csent  day. 

Unfortunately  for  its  temperate  discussion,  evolution 
is  now  enwrapped  by  many  of  its  partisans  in  the  ugly 
poUicle  of  materialism,  and  for  this  there  is  in  the  Bible 
no  place.  While,  therefore,  I  am  content  to  leave  all 
the  processes  of  creation  to  those  who  make  the  mate- 
rial imiverse  the  oljject  of  their  intelligent  study,  I 
object  to  their  ci'ossing  beyond  their  proper  Uuiits, 
which  they  do  in  arguing  that  our  enlarged  knowledge 
.  of  matter  and  its  laws  militates  with  a  belief  in  a  govern- 
ing and  law-giving  mind :  for  material  science  can  pene- 
trate no  farther  than  to  the  phenomena  of  natux-e.  It  is 
the  noble  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  creation 
was  the  work  of  an  AU-wise  and  Almighty  intelligence, 
and  that  the  Infinite  Mind,  which  wo  reverently  call 


God,  oven  called  matter  into  being,  and  g.avo  it  tlioso 
laws  which  scientific  men  study  so  wisely.  I  am  content 
to  believe  everything  wliich  they  prove  in  their  own 
domain  ;  but  when  tlu'y  mako  assumptions  in  regions 
where  they  are  but  trespassers,  it  is  mere  waste  of  time 
to  dispute  with  them.  But  I  cannot  say  this  v.ithout 
at  the  same  limo  acknowledging  tlie  immense  obliga- 
tion under  which  theologians  lie  to  the  masters  of  the 
sciences  of  astronomy  and  geology;  for  they  have 
enlarged  our  ideas,  bnished  away  many  a  crude  popular 
fallacy,  and  enabled  us  to  imderstand  more  and  more 
of  the  perfect  ways  of  God. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  theory  of  evolution  to  bo 
proved  or  disproved  on  scientific  grounds,  wo  must 
next  observe  that  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
Biblical  account  of  creation  by  our  increased  knowledge 
of  the  literature  of  Babylonia.  We  have  seen  that  the 
form  of  the  narrative  and  the  arrangement  of  tlic  work 
of  creation  into  six  days  had  for  one  main  object  tho 
hallowing  of  the  seventh  day's  rest.  We  are  now 
aware  that  tho  di^nsion  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven 
days,  and  the  weekly  day  of  rest,  is  of  extreme  anti- 
quity. Accadian  tablets  of  very  early  date  show  tliat 
the  Sabbath  was  strictly  observed  in  times  anterior  to 
those  of  Abraham.  The  Babylonian  stoi-y  of  the  flood 
gives  to  the  number  seven  as  marked  an  importance  as 
is  assigned  to  it  in  tho  narrative  in  Genesis.  There  is. 
howevei',  this  striking  difi:erence.  In  the  Accadian 
tablets  the  seven  days  of  tho  week  are  connected  with 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets  which  were  all 
then  known.  Our  own  days  of  the  week,  as  mentioned 
before,  bear  testunony  to  the  general  prevalence  of  this 
idolatiy  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  So,  also,  the  Babylonian 
narrative  of  the  flood  is  intensely  polytheistic.  In  the 
Book  of  Genesis  we  have  the  purest  monotheism,  with- 
out a  trace  of  even  the  most  ancient  and  most  seductive 
forms  of  heathenism. 

In  the  second  narrative,  chaps,  ii.  4 — iv.  26,  creation 
appears  only  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  history.  For 
following  the  rule  usual  in  the  tuldulh,  it  is  the  de- 
scription of  that  which  follows  upon  the  name  given  in 
the  title.  The  tulclvth  of  Adam  is  the  histoiy  of  his 
descendants  up  to  the  flood;  that  of  Terah  is  the 
history  of  Abraham ;  that  of  Jacob  is  the  story  of 
Joseph.  So  the  toldoth  of  creation  is  the  narrative  of 
the  lives  of  Adam  and  Eve  until  their  posterity  was 
di\'ided  into  the  two  lines  of  Seth  and  Cain.  Naturally, 
therefore,  creation  appears  as  the  work  of  a  single  day, 
though  tlie  stages  recorded  are  all  slowly  reached,  and 
have  reference  to  tho  care  taken  by  God  of  our  first 
parents.  If  the  mist  period  is  referretl  to,  when  the 
Ijall  of  the  earth  was  so  hot  as  to  drive  off  from  it  the 
water  in  the  foiin  of  vapour  to  the  far  side  of  the 
expanse,  this  is  in  contrast  \vith  the  cool  garden,  shaded 
by  forest  trees,  planted  with  choice  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
watered  by  rivers  running  in  settled  channels.  Precious 
products  of  tho  cai'th  are  also  mentioned,  gold  and 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  because  such  things  adorn 
civilised  life.  Beasts  and  birds,  too,  are  there,  because 
upon  them  Adam  exercised  his  budding  intelligence. 
But  even  in  Paradise  Adam  is  not  represented  as  being 
possessed  of  high  metaiihysical  powers;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  described  as  in  a  very  rudimentary  state, 
and  vrith  his  intellect  undeveloped.  He  does  not  even 
know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  one  of 
the  very  first  things  a  child  learns,  though  a  child 
generally  learns  it  in  much  tlie  same  way  as  Adam  did. 
by  doing  something  wi'ong  and  incurring  punishment. 
But  neither  is  he  without  use  of  reason,  for  ho  studies 
the  animals,  and  names  them  after  their  peculiar  gifts 
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or  ways.  He  holds,  too,  a  simple  communion  with  God, 
will)  walks  with  him  in  the  pardon  ;  and  thus,  ajjaiii, 
iiiau  apiH'ars  fidiii  t]\f  very  first  as  a  religious  iK'iiig, 
capable  of  and  actually  having  intercourse  with  the 
Deity.  1 

But  amongst  nnincrons  points  of  surpassing  interest   I 
in  this  second  narrative,  one   of  tlie   most  remarkable 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Deity.     In  the  first  narrative 
God  is  Elohim,  a  term  expressive  of  universal  might. 
Elohim  is  God  in  His  omnipotence.      In  tlie  second 
narrative  it  is  Jeliovah. Elohim.  Now  the  name  Jeliovali 
holds  a  mysterious  jila^'e  in  Revelation.     It  is,  if  we 
may  vevereutly  so  speak,  the  personal   name  of  God.   | 
It  is  no  general  title  drawn  from  His  attributes,  but   j 
something    individual,   representing    God,    first   as   a   \ 
person,    and   secondly   as    Imldiiig   personal    relations   ! 
to  man.     The  Israelites  correctly  expressed  this  when 
they  said  to  Joshua,  "  Jehovali  is  onr  God"  (Josh.  xxiv. 
IS).    It  was  no  abstraction  wliich  they  worsliipped,  but 
a  definite  being,   who  stood   to  them  in  a  fixed  and 
definite  relatiim. 

But  tliongh  the  meaning  is  clear,  the  history  of  the 
name  is  full  of  difficulties.*  For  in  Exod.  vi.  2,  3. 
while  revealing  Himself  to  Moses  as  Jehovali,  God  says 
that  Ho  manifested  Himself  to  the  patriarchs  as  El- 
Shaddai,  "  but  by  my  name  .Jeliovah  was  I  not  known 
to  them."  Now  this  is  startling  when  we  find  in 
Genesis,  not  only  the  origin  of  the  name  carefully 
recorded,  and  a  note  given  of  tlie  time  when  it  first  was 
.'iscribed  to  Deity  (chap.  iv.  26),  but  even  its  general 
occuiTeiice  joined,  nevertheless,  with  the  utmost  dis- 
crimhiatiou  in  its  use.  Even  if  tlie  names  El-Shaddai, 
El-'Olam.  El-'Elyon,  are  those  most  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Abrahaui,  yet  it  was  Jeliovah  who  first  called 
him  from  Ur  (chap.xii.  1) ;  and  when  after  the  Elamite 
invasion  a  covenant  was  maile  between  Guil  and  Abra- 
ham, not  only  did  Go  1  say,  "  I  am  Jeliovah,"  but, 
Abraham  also  addressed  Him  as  Adoiiai  -  Jelimah 
(chap,  XV,  7,  8),  wi'ongly  rendei-ed  in  our  version 
"  Lord  God," 

Strangely  enough,  tlie  only  name  compounded  with 
Jehovah,  which  occurs  before  the  time  of  Moses,  is 
that  of  Jochebed  {'•  Jehovah  is  glory"),  his  omi  mother 
(Exod.  vi.  20).  There  may,  of  course,  have  been  others, 
for  the  names  of  very  few  persons  have  been  preserved. 
But  the  existence  of  even  this  one  name  sliows  that  tlie 
title  Jeliovah  was  in  use,  and  was  highly  honoured,  and 
perhaps  even  that  it  was  becoming  more  common.  But 
the  difficulty  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  and  disap- 
pears upon  an  examination  of  the  right  meaning  of  the 
words  in  Exod,  vi.  'i.  For  if  we  turn  to  our  Bibles, 
and  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  word  "  name  "  is 
employed  there,  we  shall  find,  as  has  Ijeen  pointed  out 
in  innumerable  places  liy  commentators,  that  in  Hebrew 
the  uaiiio  stands  for  the  thing.  Wliat  is  really  intended 
by  the  passage  in  Exodus  is  that  the  peculiar  use  of  the 
name  Jehovah,  which  had  long  been  in  process  of  fcir- 
mation,  was  now  fully  established;  and  whereas  the 
Deity  had  hitherto  been  El-Shaddai,  the  Mighty  One, 
henceforth,  as  their  covenant-God,  Ho  was  to  lie  ad- 
di-essed  as  Jehovah,  It  had  ahv.ays  liecn  a  title  round 
which  loving  nuuiiories  clustered,"and  which  had  lieen 
used  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance,  God  had 
now  brought  out  the  meaning  of  the  name  in  a  way  in  I 
which  it  had  never  been  interpreted  before.  Eve  had 
used  it  of  lier  child,  calling  him  "  He  .shall  be  "  (Gen, 
iv,  1) ;  but  she  had  been  bitterly  disaiipointed,  God 
now  applies  it  to  Himself ;  for  when  asked  by  Moses 


•  Upon  its  origin  see  Excursus  B. 


what  was  the  special  epithet  by  wWch  lie  was  to  pro- 
claim Him  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  He  answered, 
"  I  shall  be  that  I  shall  be  "'  (Exod!  iii.  IH  It  was  a 
name  jiointing  onward  to  a  future  nianifestation  of 
Himself,  and  mysteriously  indicating  th:it  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  in  elia]i,  iii,  l.'>  would  l)e  by  an  incar- 
naticm  of  Ueity.  Jehovah  is  the  third  person  of  tliat 
wliich  God  spake  in  the  first  iiersuii,  and  henceforward  it 
was  to  be  the  peculiar  title  of  tlie  Deity  in  His  covenant 
relation  with  Israel,  because  in  it  wore  mysteriously 
summed  up  all  those  Messianic  hopes  which  the  pro- 
phets were  to  tinfold.  Israel's  covenant-God  was  one 
■'  who  would  become  "  the  Inimauuel,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh. 

The  wm-ds,  then,  in  Exod.  vi.  2,  3,  indicate  that  a 
great  culmination  had  been  reached.  The  Elohim  of 
their  fathers  (Exod,  iii.  13),  who  had  lieen  worshipped 
under  various  titles,  but  who  had  cliiefiy  been  kuo^vn  as 
the  Omnipotent,  is  heuceforwanl  to  have  a  special  title, 
indicative  of  a  close  relation  between  Him  and  His 
people.  They  were  at  length  a  nation,  and  were  to 
have,  in  a  fi'W  years,  a  country  of  their  own  ;  and  instead 
of  the  general  monotheism  of  the  patriarchs,  they  were 
to  worship  still  one  God,  but  under  a  title  that  set 
forth,  not  some  special  attribute,  but  that  He  would 
manifest  Himself  more  clearly  and  fully  to  them  in 
time  to  come.  It  is  the  theoeratie  name,  and  couhl 
reasonably  be  given  only  when  the  theocracy  was  about 
to  lie  constituted.  Anil  thus  the  care  and  discrimina- 
tion so  clearly  shown  in  Genesis  in  the  use  of  the  names 
Jeliovah  and  Elohim  is  expLiined.and  is  a  strong  .argu- 
ment for  the  Mosaic  authiu-ship.  Had  we  a  mere  jumble 
of  extracts  from  a  Jehovist  and  an  Elohist,  no  such  ex- 
actness would  have  been  possible ;  tor  it  would  liave 
been  a  mere  matter  of  chance  which  name  was  employed. 
As  it  is  they  often  appear  in  close  juxtaposition,  but 
each  correctly  used.  And  in  this  second  narrative  of 
creation,  the  re.ison  for  the  unusual  title  Jehovah- 
Elohim  is  plain,  God  is  no  longer  the  Omnipotent, 
calling  matter  and  life  into  existence,  and  giving  them 
laws  which  cannot  be  broken ;  He  is  a  loving  being, 
arranging  and  providing  for  man's  good  and  happiness, 
taking  care  of  the  most  perfect  of  His  crcatm-es,  and 
revealing  Himself  to  him  as  his  Friend,  Even  more 
important  is  it  to  notice  that  in  this  narrative  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  special  office 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  reason  of  the  name,  are  indicated 
in  chap,  iii,  1.5,  And  they  are  given  in  r-elation  to  all 
mankind  ;  for  this  is  adi.stinguishing  point  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  and  one  that  indicates  most  plainly  that  its 
origin  was  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  Law,  that  while 
it  jirepares  for  the  theocracj-,  it  ever  represents  God 
as  the  God  of  all  the  wiu'ld.  There  is  none  of  that 
exclusiveness  of  view  which  grew  up  subsequently  in 
the  Je^vish  Church  :  the  very  noblest  form  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  is  that  of  Melchi/.edek,  the  king-priest  of 
a  Gentile  town,  and  who  on  that  account  is  the  fit 
type  of  Christ,  in  whom  once  again  tiio  bonds  of 
union  with  Uod's  Church  became  as  wide  as  the  world. 

The  remaining  toldolh  have  been,  I  trust,  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  notes,  I  would  only,  in  conclusion, 
warn  the  reader  against  expecting  that  all  difficulties 
can  be  cleared  away.  If  our  view  be  true,  th.at  Moses 
had  before  him  ancient  written  documents,  some  of 
which  had  even  been  carried  liy  the  family  of  Elier  to 
the  rich  and  civilised  city  of  Ur,  while  others,  like  the 
ti'ihh'dh  of  the  patriarchs,  were  recorded  in  their  tents, 
then  we  possess  in  Genesis  the  oldest  and  most  veuer- 
iilili'  literature  in  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  patriarchs  could  not  write.     Abrahaui 
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onmo  frniii  11  pliioe  wliorf  writing  fldurislicd  ;  nor  wevo 
till)  Cariaaiiit-09  an  iiiieilncatoil  pe()i)li'.  It  was  tlioy  wlio 
<'arried  letters  to  (ireece,  and  we  still  use  in  tlio  main 
their  alphabi't.  Nor  are  there  wantinjj  in<licatious  of 
this  in  their  history:  for  the  town  Dehir,  to  the  west 
of  Hebron,  was  ealled  Kirjath-Sejiher — i.e.,  Book-town 
— by  the  Cauaanites  (Josh.  xv.  15) ;  and  Kirjath-Saunah 
(ibid.  49),  a  word  hard  to  interpret,  bnt  whieh  many 
■exphiiu  as  meaning  tliat  some  material  for  writing  was 
j)repare<l  there.  Bnt  independently  of  this,  Al)raham 
would  not  readily  lose  an  art  well  knowii  to  him  ;  his 
sou  and  grandson  were  both  men  of  domestic  habits; 
and  liefore  Jaeolj's  death  tlie  Israelites  were  settled 
in  learned  Egypt. 

Many  of  the  diffienlties  that  have  been  felt  in  the 
narrative  refer  to  niindiers  and  matters  of  chronology. 
Now  God  did  not  bestow  upon  men  a  perfect  system  of 
numeration,  but  left  it  to  them  to  discover  it  for  them- 
selves. And  neither  Hebrews,  Greeks,  nor  Romans  did 
discover  it ;  but  the  Aralis,  comparatively  a  few  centuries 
ago,  invented  for  \is  that  simple  but  accurate  method 
■wliicli  wo  now  employ.  The  Hebrews  at  the  present  day 
express  numbers  by  letters.  Thus  Aleph  is  put  for  one, 
Beth  for  two,  Yod  for  ten,  Koph  for  one  hundred,  and 
the  liighest  number  they  can  thus  indicate  is  four  hun- 
dred by  Tan.  Above  four  hundred  they  can  only  add 
letters  together,  or  try  to  make  them  expi-ess  higher 
numerals  by  dots.  But  we  do  not  know  when  this 
system  began,  nor  even  when  their  alphabet  attained  to 
its  full  complement  of  twenty-two  letters.  In  what  way 
numbers  were  previously  indicated  is  an  entire  mystery, 
and  prol)ably  the  earlier  genealogies  of  mankind  were 
of  the  nature  of  a  menwria  technica,  and  had  to  be 
explained  by  oral  teaching.  Moreover,  the  great 
object  of  these  lists  of  names  was  not  chronology 
but  genealogy.  To  this  the  patriarchs  attached  the 
Lighe-st  value,  and  their  justification  lies  in  the  ge- 
nealogy of  our  Lord.  From  the  call  of  Abraham  it 
is  possible  to  construct  a  chronology  that  cannot  be 
far  wrong,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  make  1  Kings  vi.  1 
accord  with  Acts  xiii.  20.  Previou.sly  to  tliat  date  all 
is  uncertain,  and  while  in  a  religious  point  of  view 
■we  have  everything  that  we  want,  it  is  as  impossible 
to  construct  a  scientific  chronology  of  the  world  from 
the  records  in  Genesis,  as  it  is  to  construct  from  those 
same  records  a  scientific  geology  or  astronomy.  The 
Bible  refuses  to  be  put  to  purposes  for  which  it  was 
never  intended. 

Of  numerous  interesting  poinds  ■which  remain,  I 
■wiU  notice  but  one,  namely,  the  morality  of  the  b  )ok 
of  Genesis.  And  here  we  must  start  with  the  acknow. 
ledged  principle  that  there  is  progress  throughout  the 
Bible,  aud  that  a-s  the  light  of  revelation  was  gradually 
given,  so  mth  it  was  there  a  growth  in  morality.  The 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  this  respect 
gi-eator  tliau  John  the  Bapti--t,  just  as  he  in  his  moral 
level  was  higher  than  all  who  lia.i  gone  before  (Matt. 
xi.  11).  If  then  we  look  for  a  morality  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  as  pure  as  that  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall 
look  in  vain;  and  in  doing  so  must  reject  our  Lord's 
•contrast  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  between  His 
teaching  aud  that  of  the  great  and  good  of  old  times. 
Yet  the  morality  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  absolutely 
high,  aud  is  also  such  as  woidd  lead  on  to  higher 
stages.  Note  how  from  the  first  the  idea  of  the 
family,  wliich  many  regard  as  cpiite  modern,  is  tlie 
root  aud  centre  of  the  patriarchal  life.  Polygamy, 
tliat  great  curse  of  the  Oriental  home,  is  from  the 
first  discountenanced.  In  the  eartldy  paradise  we  have 
but  one  loving  pair,   and  the  woman  is  descril)ed  an 


the  man's  counterpart  (clinp.  ii.  18),  and  so  as  Ids 
equal.  The  law  of  marriage  is  given  in  terms  so 
.stringent  and  l)inding  (chap.  ii.  2I-)  tliat  our  Lord 
could  add  notliing  to  them,  thougli  He  draws  out 
their  foi-ce  (Matt.  xix.  5.  (i).  When  polygamy  ap. 
pears  it  is  in  a  Cainite  family,  marked  by  iirrogance 
i  and  cruelty.  If  Al)raliam  takes  to  him  a  concubine!, 
i  it  is  at  his  wife's  suggestion,  and  fin-  the  purpn.ie  of 
'  having  offspring,  aud  not  for  lust.  Isaac,  thongli  lung 
without  oit'siiring,  remains  faithful  to  his  Ijarren  wife. 
And,  subsequently,  when  Jacob  marries  two  sisters, 
though  his  conduct  falls  far  below  the  level  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  yet  he  regarded  Rachel  as  his  lawful 
■wife  unjustly  withlield  from  him ;  and  while  he  liad 
little  love  for  Lean,  and  took  gi-eatly  to  heart  the 
fraud  practised  upon  him,  and  to  which  she  had  li'nt 
herself,  yet  he  did  not  cast  her  away,  but  took  care 
of  her,  treated  her  with  honour,  aud  finally,  it  would 
seem,  reciprocated  her  affection.  Au<l  so  as  rcg.-irds 
the  handmaids,  while  the  picture  is  even  offensive  to 
Christian  feeling,  we  again  notice  that  the  dominant 
idea  was  that  of  offspring,  aud  that  it  was  the  act 
of  the  wives  at  a  time  when  each  considered  herself 
barren,  aud  had  for  its  purpose  the  increase  of  their 
family.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of  a  low  and  sensual 
cliaracter,  and  it  seems  even  then  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  abnormal ;  for  Jacob's  sous  return  again 
to  the  practice  of  monogamy.  In  all  tlie  pride 
aud  power  of  viceroyalty,  Joseph  is  content  with 
one  wife. 

As  regards  slavery,  Abraham  receives  gifts  of  slaves 
from  Pharaoh  (chap.  xii.  16).  in  addition  to  those 
which  lie  had  l)rouglit  with  him  from  Harau.  and  has 
so  large  a  household  as  to  be  able  to  take  with  him 
for  tlie  liattle  with  Chedorlaomer  three  hundred  and 
e'ghteen  trained  servants  born  in  his  own  house 
(chap.  xiv.  14).  Apparently,  too,  there  was  even  a 
trade  in  slaves  (chap.  xvii.  27).  Such  was  also  the 
case  when  the  New  Testament  was  ^Titteu,  and  the 
apostles  were  content  to  provide  for  the  kiud  treat- 
ment of  the  s'ave,  while  enunciating  principles  wliich 
naturally  led  to  the  stern  disapproval  of  it  in  course  of 
time,  though  its  suppression  was  long  delayed  by  huiiian 
greed.  Now  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  find  nothing  like 
tlie  predial  slavery  which  has  disgraced  modern  times. 
The  slave,  whether  "'  born  in  the  house  or  bought  with 
money,"  was  to  .share  in  all  the  religious  privileges  of 
his  master.  The  express  command  was  given  that 
he  should  be  circumcised,  aud  admitted  into  covenant 
with  his  master's  God  (chap.  xvii.  13).  Undoubtedly 
a  large  mass  of  the  Israelite  nation  was  sprung  from 
(  those  who  had  thus  formed  the  families  of  tlie  ]iatri- 
archs  ;  and  we  can  imagine  nothing  that  would  more 
alleviate  the  lot  of  the  "  servant,"  would  increase  liis 
owu  self-respect,  and  insure  his  kindly  treatment,  than 
1  the  feeling  that  he  thus  worshipped  the  same  God  as 
1  his  master,  and  was  bound  up  with  him  in  the  same 
■  religious  brotherhood.  We  do  not  wonder  after  this 
at  finding  that  not  his  nephew  Lot,  but  a  home-born 
slave  was  next  in  authority  to  Abraham  over  his  tribe, 
aud  his  prospective  heir  if  he  had  no  son  (chap.  xv.  2, 3). 
Nor  does  it  surprise  us  that  Shcshan,  a  highborn  de- 
scendant of  Hezron,  should  give  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  a  slave  (1  Chron.  ii.  3.5);  nor  that  liis  slave, 
Ziba,  should  have  been  the  represeutative  of  the  house 
of  Saul  until  Da\id  called  Mephi-bosheth,  the  sou  of 
Jonathan,  out  of  obscurity,  and  restored  him  to  his 
rank  (2  Sam.  ix.  2,  &c.). 

In  the  denial  of  their  ■wives  both  Abraham  and  Isaac 
1  fail  as  regards  truthf  idncss.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
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tliat  wliercvor  mou  occupy  a  position  of  danger,  they 
are  too  apt  to  liave  reeoiirso  liabitually  to  artitice  to 
insure  their  safety.  lu  the  East  to  tliis  day  it  is  woll- 
iiigli  the  universal  ruh;  to  give  false  answers,  not  merely 
to  escape  from  peril,  hut  even  simply  to  conform  to  tho 
supiJOsed  wishes  of  the  questioner.  We  may  well  sup- 
pose that  tho  few  men  of  the  Somitie  race,  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  number  of  Elamites  and  aliens  at 
Ur,  and  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  were  exposed  to 
tins  temptation;  and  probably  truthfulness  in  the  face 
of  danger  and  death  is  a  heroic  virtue  which  we  have 
leai-ned  from  Christian  martyi-s.  But  while  we  thus 
find  the  patriarchs  deficient  in  this  high  Cjuality,  tho 
two  nan-ativcs  condemn  their  want  of  faith.  In  both 
cases  their  ruse  involves  them  in  danger  and  ditHculty. 
Tliey  are  reproved  by  heathen  mouths,  and  leani  that 
truthfulness  woiUdhave  been  their  wisest  policy. 

Finally,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  his  father  has  often 
l;een  condemned  in  immeasured  terms.  We  have 
iiere,  they  say,  the  father  of  the  faithful  tempted 
to  commit  a  crime,  which  every  dictate  of  a  pure 
conscience  would  have  condemned.  Hmnan  sacri- 
fice is  tho  blackest  outcome  of  fanaticism  and  morbid 
superstition,  and  no  sujiposed  revelation  would  justify 
a  deed  opposed  to  the  laws  of  natural  religion,  and 
absolutely  wrong  in  itself.  A  command  requiring  the 
commission  of  a  crime  ought  in  all  cases,  without 
exception,  to  be  disobeyed.  But,  first  of  all,  the  sup- 
posed effect  of  a  justification  of  human  sacrifice  never 
has  resulted  from  tho  patriarch's  example.  No  Jew 
ever  derived  from  it  the  conclusion  that  there  might 


be  circnuistances  under  which  a  father  might  offer  his 
child  to  God.  The  conclusion  which  they  deduced  from 
the  occurrence  was  "  that  God  would  provide  "  the 
great  .sacrifice  (chap.  xxii.  14,  see  Notes).  How  can  an 
act  be  immoral  from  which  no  immoral  consequences 
have  resulted,  and  which  has  ever  been  so  interpreted 
as  to  condemn  the  very  practice  which  these  critics 
supposed  that  it  favoured  ?  But  in  sober  truth,  there 
are  far  higher  considerations  involved  in  this  histoiy. 
The  Bible  must  and  always  will  be  the  oliject  of  cou- 
stiint  attack  from  tliose  who  stand  outside  it,  but  what. 
may  we  ask,  has  been  the  ^-iew  of  Abraham's  conduct 
inside  the  Chm-ch  P  We  may  safely  say  that  there,  liy 
Jew  of  old,  and  Christian  now,  it  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  the  cro^vning  act  of  Abraham's  life.  To  it  we  believe 
that  om-  Lord  refen-ed  when  He  said,  "  Your  father 
Abi-aham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day :  and  he  saw  it,  and 
was  glad  "  (John  viii.  66).  For  there  the  whole  mysteiy 
of  God's  redeeming  love  was  set  forth,  and  while  only 
the  great  facts  were  recorded  as  a  parable,  for  men  to 
muse  over  until  tho  interpretation  came,  we  may  con- 
clude from  our  Lord's  words  that  to  Abraham  was 
revealed  the  intei-pretation  of  the  solemn  mystery  in 
which  he  had  taken  part.  We  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  have  the  germ  of 
every  future  doctrine  of  revelation.  This  would  not 
be  true  if  we  had  not  in  this  narrative  the  anticipation 
of  the  teaching  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believetli 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  " 
(John  iii.  16). 
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THE    FIEST    BOOK    OF    MOSES,    CALLED 

GENESIS. 


CHAPTER  L— (1)  In  the  "  bcoinning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
(-'  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and 


((  Pa.  33.1!;  &  130., I, 
Arts  U.  15  i  & 
17.24;  Ulb.  11.3. 


void ;  and  darkness  rvas  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 


The  Creative  Week  (cha^js.  i.  1 — ^ii.  3). 

(5)  In  the  beginning. — Kot,  as  in  John  i.  1,  "from 
eternity,"  Imt  in  tlio  bogimiiiig  of  tliis  sidereal  system, 
of  whicli  our  sun,  with  its  .ittciidaut  phviiots,  forms  a 
part.  As  tliere  never  was  a  time  when  God  did  not 
exist,  and  as  activity  is  an  cssentiiil  part  of  His  being 
(John  V.  17),  so,  proliably,  tliere  was  never  a  time  when 
worlds  did  not  exist ;  and  in  the  process  of  calling  them 
into  existence  wlien  and  liow  He  willed,  wo  may  well 
believe  tliat  God  acted  in  accordance  with  the  working- 
of  some  universal  law,  of  which  Ho  is  Himself  tlie  author. 
It  was  natural  ■\vith  St.  John,  when  placing  the  same 
words  at  the  commencement  of  his  Gospel,  to  carry  back 
our  minds  to  a  more  absolute  conceiv.ablo  "  beginning," 
when  the  work  of  ci'eation  had  not  commenced,  and 
when  in  the  wliole  universe  there  was  only  God. 

God. — Heb.,  Elohim.  A  word  plural  in  form,  lint 
joined  with  a  verb  singular,  except  when  it  refers  to  tlio 
f;ilso  gods  of  the  heathen,  in  which  ease  it  takes  a  verb 
phira!.  Its  root-nie.aning  is  strenrjth,  poicer ;  and  the 
form  Elohim  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a,  phiralis  majes- 
t'if!s,]mt  as  embodying  tlie  effort  of  early  human  thought 
ill  feeling  after  the  Deity,  and  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion tliat  the  Deity  was  One.  Thus,  in  the  name 
Elohim  it  included  in  one  Person  all  the  powers,  miglits, 
and  influences  l)y  which  the  world  was  first  created  and 
is  now  governed  and  maintained.  In  the  Vcdas,  in  the 
hymns  recovered  for  us  by  the  decipherment  of  tlie 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  whether  Accadi.au  or  Semitic, 
.and  in  all  other  ancient  religions  poetry,  we  find  these 
powers  ascribed  to  different  beings  ;  in  the  Bible  alone 
Elohim  is  one.  Christians  m,ay  also  well  see  in  this  a 
foreshado\ving  of  the  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Divine 
Trinity ;  but  its  primary  lesson  is  that,  however  diverse 
may  seem  the  working  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the 
Worker  is  one  and  His  work  one. 

Created. — Creation,  in  its  strict  sense  of  producing 
something  out  of  nothing,  contains  an  idea  so  uoljle  and 
elevated  tliat  naturally  linman  language  could  only 
gradually  rise  up  to  it.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  word  bard,  '"  he  created,"  m.ay  originally  h.ave 
signified  to  hcni  stone  or  fell  timber;  but  as  a  matter  of 
f;ict  it  is  a  r.ai-e  word,  and  employed  chiefly  or  entirely 
in  connection  witli  the  activity  of  God.  As,  moreover, 
"the  heaven  and  the  earth"  can  only  mean  the  totality 
of  all  existent  things,  the  idea  of  creating  them  out  of 
nothing  is  contained  in  the  very  form  of  the  sentence. 
Even  in  verses  21,  27,  where  tlie  word  may  signify  some- 
tliing  less  than  creation  ex  nihilo,  there  is  nevertheless 
a  passage  from  inert  matter  to  animate  life,  for  whicli 
science  knows  no  force,  or  process,  or  cnergj'  capable  of 
its  accomplishment. 


The  heaven  and  the  earth.— The  normal  phra.sc 
in  the  Bible  tor  the  u?iiver.so  (Deut.  xxxii.  1 ;  Ps.  cxlviii. 
13  ;  Isa.  i.  2).  To  the  Hebrew  tliis  consisted  of  our  ouo 
planet  and  the  atmosphero  surrounding  it,  in  which  lie 
belield  tlie  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
more  tlian  human  qualities  of  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that,  wliile  written  by  men  whose  knowledge 
was  in  accordance  witli  tlieir  times,  it  docs  not  contra, 
diet  the  increased  knowledge  of  later  times.  Contem- 
poraneous with  the  creation  of  tlie  earth  was  the  calling 
into  existence,  not  merely  perhaps  of  our  solar  system, 
but  of  that  sidereal  universe  of  which  we  form  so  small 
a  part ;  but  naturally  in  the  Bible  our  attention  is  con- 
fined to  that  which  chiefly  concerns  ourselves. 

(■-)  And  the  earth. — The  conjunction  "and"  nega- 
fives  the  well-meant  attempt  to  harmonise  geology  and 
Scripture  by  taking  verse  1  as  a  mere  heading  ;  the  two 
verses  go  together,  and  form  a  general  summary  of 
creation,  which  is  afterwards  di^dded  into  its  several 
st.ages. 

Was  is  not  the  copula,  but  the  substantive  verb 
existed,  and  expresses  duration  of  time.  After  creation, 
the  earth  existed  as  a  shapeless  and  empty  was-.te. 

Without  form,  and  void.— Literally,  tohu  and 
hohu,  which  words  are  both  substantives,  and  signify 
ipastcness  iind  emptiness.  The  similarity  of  their  forms, 
joined  with  the  liarshness  of  their  sound,  made  t]:em 
pass  almost  into  a  proverb  for  everything  th.at  was  dreary 
and  desolate  (Isa.  xxxiv.  II ;  Jer.  iv.  23).  It  expresses 
here  the  state  of  primajval  matter  immediately  after 
creation,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  cohesion  between  the 
separate  p.articles. 

Darkness. — As  light  is  the  result  either  of  tl;e  con- 
densation of  matter  or  of  vibrations  caused  by  chemical 
action,  this  exactly  agrees  with  the  previous  representa- 
tion  of  the  chaos  out  of  which  the  earth  was  to  bo  shaped. 
It  existed  at  present  only  as  an  incoherent  waste  of 
emptiness. 

The  deep.— Te/ioni.  This  word,  from  a  root  signi- 
fying confusion  or  disturbance,  is  poetically  applied  to 
tlio  ocean,  as  in  Ps.  xlii.  7,  from  the  restless  motion  of 
its  waves,  but  is  used  here  to  describe  the  cliaos  as  a 
surging  mass  of  .shapeless  matter.  In  the  Babylonian 
legend,  Tiamat,  the  Hebrew  ieh'im,  is  represented  as 
overcome  by  Merodach,  who  out  of  the  primaeval  anarchy 
In-ings  order  .and  beauty  (Saycc.  Chaldean  Geficsii,  pp. 
59,  i09,  113). 

The  Spirit  of  God.— Heb.,  a  tcind  of  God,  i.e.,  a 
mighty  wind,  as  rendered  by  theTargum  and  most  Jewish 
interpreters.  (Sec  Noteon  chap,  xxiii.  6.)  So  the  rmnl  rf 
Jehovah  makes  the  grass  ^vither  (Isa.  xl.  7) ;  and  so  Go  I 
makes  (lie  winds  His  messengers  (Ps.  civ.  4).  The  argu- 
ment that  no  wind  at  present  existed  because  the  atmu- 
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27t«  Creation  of  Light. 


GENESIS,   I. 


Th".  First  Day. 


13)  And  God  said,  "Let  there  be  light : 
and  there  was  Ught.  '*'  And  God  saw  the 
light,  that  it  was  good:  and  God  divided 
^the  light  from  the  dai-kness.     (^'  And 


(1  ICnr.t.t, 

1  Ufll  ,(MriPWMf/l* 

light  and  (icf  «■(■(» 
the  darknene. 

2  Ui'b..  J  mi  thf 
eceuinti  ti:an,  anti 
the  jiiorntiw  ifan, 
i-c. 


God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night.  -And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day. 


sphere liiiiluotbepu  created  is  baseless, forif  water  existed, 
80  did  air.  But  this  iiusceu  materiiil  force,  wind  (John  iii. 
8),  has  ever  suggested  to  tlie  liuiuan  niind  the  thought  of 
the  Di\Tue  agency,  whicli,  cijually  unseen, is  even  mightier 
.in  its  working.  Wlieu,  tlieu,  creation  is  ascribed  to  the 
wind  (Jol)  xxvi.  13;  Ps.  civ.  30),  wo  justly  see,  not  the 
mere  instrumental  force  employed,  but  rather  that  Divine 
operative  energy  which  resides  especially  in  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  But  we  must  be  upon  our 
guard  against  the  common  error  of  commentators,  who 
read  into  the  text  of  these  most  ancient  documents  per- 
fect doctrines  which  wei-e  not  revealed  in  their  fulness 
imtil  the  Gospel  was  given.  It  is  a  marvellous  fact  that 
Genesis  does  contain  the  germ  of  well-nigh  every  evan- 
gelical truth,  but  it  contains  it  in  a  suggestive  and 
not  a  completed  form.  So  here  this  mighty  energising 
■wind  suggests  to  us  the  thought  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
is  far  more  eloquent  in  its  original  simplicity  than  when 
we  read  into  it  a  doctrine  not  made  known  until  revelation 
was  perfected  in  Christ  (John  vii.  39). 

Moved. — Heh.,  fluttered  lovingly.  (See  Dent,  xxxii. 
11.)  Tills  word  also  would  lead  the  mind  up  to  the 
thought  of  the  agency  of  a  Person.  In  Syi'iac  the  verb 
is  a  very  common  one  for  the  incubation  of  birds;  and,  in 
allusion  to  this  place,  it  is  metaphorically  employed,  Ijoth 
of  the  wa\'iug  of  the  hand  of  the  priest  over  the  cup  in 
consecrating  the  wine  for  the  Eucharist,  and  of  that  of 
the  patriarch  over  the  head  of  a  bishop  at  his  consecra- 
tion. Two  points  must  here  be  noticed  :  the  first,  that 
the  motion  was  not  self-origmated,  but  was  external  to 
the  chaos  ;  the  second,  that  it  was  a  gentle  and  lovhig 
energy,  which  tenderly  and  gradually,  with  fostering 
care,  called  forth  the  latent  possibilities  of  a  nascent 
world. 

The  Creative  Days. 

(3)  And  God  said. — Voice  and  sound  there  coidd 
lie  none,  nor  was  there  any  person  to  whom  God  ad- 
dressed tliis  word  of  power.  The  phrase,  then,  is  meta- 
pliorical,  and  means  that  God  enacted  for  the  universe 
a  law ;  and  ten  times  we  tiud  the  command  similarly 
given.  Tlie  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  language  here 
iised  has  often  been  noticed  :  God  makes  no  prepara- 
tion, He  employs  no  means,  needs  no  secondai-y  agency. 
He  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  His  word  alone  contains  all 
things  necessary  for  the  fultilment  of  His  will.  So  in 
the  cognate  languages  the  word  Emir,  ruler,  is  literally. 
speaker.  The  Supreme  One  speaks  :  with  the  rest, 
to  liear  is  to  obey.  God,  then,  by  speaking,  gives  to 
nature  a  universal  and  enduring  law.  His  commands 
are  not  temporary,  but  eternal ;  and  whatever  secon- 
dary causes  were  called  into  existence  when  the  Elohim, 
by  a  word,  created  light,  those  same  causes  produce 
it  now,  aud  will  produce  it  until  God  recalls  His  word. 
We  have,  then,  here  nature's  first  universal  law.  Wliat 
is  it? 

Let  f^ere  be  light:  and  there  was  light.— 
The  sublimity  of  the  original  is  lost  in  our  language  by 
the  cumbrous  nuiltiplication  of  particles.  The  Hebrew 
is  Yhi  I'lr  wiiijhi  or.  Light  is  not  itself  a  substMice,  but 
is  a  condition  or  state  of  matter;  and  this  primaeval 
liglit  w.as  proliably  electric,  arising  from  the  condensa- 
tion  and   friction  of   the  elements  as  tliey   began   to 


arrange  themselves  in  order.  And  this,  again,  was  duo 
to  what  is  commonly  called  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  of 
the  attraction  of  matter.  If  on  the  first  day  electricity 
and  magnetism  were  generated,  and  the  laws  given 
wldcli  create  and  control  them,  we  have  in  tliem  the 
two  most  powerful  and  active  energies  of  the  present 
and  of  all  time — or  possibly  two  forms  of  one  and  tlie 
same  busy  and  restless  force.  And  the  law  tlnis  given 
was  that  of  gravitation,  of  which  light  was  the  im- 
mediate result. 

W  And  God  saw. — This  contemplation  indicates, 
first,  lapse  of  time ;  and  next,  that  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced was  the  verdict  of  the  Divine  reason. 

That  it  was  good. — As  light  was  a  necessary 
result  of  motion  in  the  world-mass,  so  was  it  indispensa- 
ble for  all  tliat  was  to  follow,  inasmuch  iis  neither 
vegetable  nor  animal  life  can  exist  without  it.  But  the 
repeated  approval  by  the  Deity  of  each  part  and  portion 
of  this  material  imiverse  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  31)  also  con- 
demns all  Manichsean  theories,  and  asserts  that  this 
world  is  a  noble  home  for  man,  and  life  a  blessing,  in 
spite  of  its  solemn  responsibilities. 

And  God  divided  .  .  . — The  first  three  creative 
days  are  all  days  of  order  and  distributiou,  and  have 
been  called  "  the  three  separations."  But  while  on  the 
first  two  days  no  new  thing  was  created,  but  only  the 
chaotic  matter  (descrilied  in  verse  2)  arranged,  on  day 
three  there  was  the  introduction  of  vegetable  life.  Tlie 
division  on  the  first  day  does  not  imply  that  darkness 
has  a  separate  and  independent  existeuce,  but  that  there 
were  now  periods  of  light  and  darkness ;  and  thus  by 
the  end  of  the  first  day  our  earth  must  have  advanced  far 
on  its  way  towards  its  present  state.  (See  Note,  verse  5.) 
It  is,  however,  even  more  probable  that  the  ultimate 
results  of  each  creative  word  are  summed  up  in  tlio 
account  given  of  it.  No  sooner  did  motion  begin,  than 
the  separation  of  the  air  and  water  from  the  denser 
particles  must  have  begun  too.  The  immediate  result 
was  light ;  removed  by  a  greater  interval  was  the  for- 
mation of  an  open  space  round  the  contracting  earth- 
ball  ;  still  more  remote  was  the  formatiou  of  continents 
and  oceans  ;  l)ut  the  separations  must  have  commenced 
immediately  that  the  "  wind  of  Elohim  "  Ijcgau  to  brood 
upou  and  move  the  chaotic  mass.  How  far  tliese 
separations  had  advanced  before  there  were  recurrent 
periods  of  light  and  darkness  is  outside  the  scope  of 
the  Diviue  narrative,  which  is  not  geological,  but 
religious. 

(5)  God  called  the  light  Day  .  .  .  Night.— 
Before  this  distinction  of  night  and  day  was  possible 
there  must  have  been  outside  the  earth,  not  as  yet  the 
sun,  but  a  bright  phosphorescent  mass,  such  as  now 
enwraps  that  luminary ;  and,  secondly,  the  earth  must 
have  begun  to  revolve  upon  its  axis.  Conseciuent  upou 
this  would  be,  not  merely  alternate  periods  of  light  and 
darkness,  but  also  of  heat  and  cold,  from  which  would 
result  important  effects  upon  the  formation  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Moi-eover,  in  thus  giving  "day"  and 
"night"  names,  God  ordained  language,  and  that 
vocal  sminds  should  be  the  .symbols  of  things.  Tliis 
law  already  looks  forward  to  the  existence  of  man, 
the  one  being  on  earth  who  caDs  things  by  their 
names. 
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The  Firmament. 


GENESIS,   I. 


The  Second  Day, 


C'  And  God  said,  "Let  there  be  a  ^fir- 
mament in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 
<''  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the    waters    which  were   under 
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the  firmament  from  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament :  and  it  was 
so.  '^'And  God  called  the  *  firmament 
Heaven.  And  the  eveninf^  and  the- 
morning  were  the  second  day. 


And  the  evening  and  the  morning.— Literally, 

And  was  an  evuniiuj  and  %pus  a  morniiuj  day  one,  tlie 
(lotiuito  artii'lo  not  beiug  used  till  verse  31,  when  wo 
have  "  day  tlio  sixth,"  wliich  was  also  the  last  of  the 
creative  (lays. 

Tlio  word  "  cveniuff "  means  a  mixture.  It  is  no 
longer  the  opaque  darkness  of  a  world  without  light, 
hut  the  inttTiniugling  of  light  and  darkness  (coiiip. 
Zeeli.  xiv.  (j,  7).  This  is  followed  by  a  "morning," 
that  is,  a  breaking  forth  of  light.  Evening  is  placed 
first  because  there  was  a  progress  from  a  less  to  a 
greater  brightness  and  order  and  beauty.  The  Jewish 
method  of  calculating  the  day  from  sunset  to  sunset 
was  not  the  cause,  but  the  result  of  this  arrangement. 

The  first  day.— A  creative  day  is  not  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  l)ut  an  (eon,  or  period  of  indefinite 
duration,  as  the  Bible  itself  teaches  us.  For  in  chap, 
ii.  4  the  six  days  of  this  narrative  are  described  as  and 
summed  up  in  one  day,  creation  being  there  regarded, 
not  in  its  successive  stages,  but  as  a  whole.  So  by  the 
common  consent  of  commentators,  the  seventh  day,  or 
day  of  God's  rest,  is  that  age  in  which  we  are  now  lirino-, 
and  which  will  continue  imtil  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  So  in  Zecli.  xiv.  7  the  whole  Gospel  dispen- 
sation is  called  "  one  day ; "  and  constantly  in  Hebrew, 
as  probably  in  all  languages,  day  is  used  in  a  very  in- 
definite manner,  as,  for  instance,  in  Deut.  ix.  1.  Those, 
however,  who  adopt  the  very  probable  suggestion  of 
Kurtz,  that  the  revelation  of  the  manner  of  creation 
was  made  in  a  succession  of  representations  or  pictures 
displayed  before  the  mental  vision  of  the  tranced  seer, 
have  no  difficidties.  He  saw  the  dark  gloom  of  evening 
l)ierced  by  the  bright  morning  light :  that  was  day  one. 
Again,  an  evening  cleft  Ijy  the  light,  and  he  saw  au 
opening  space  expanding  itself  around  the  world  :  that 
was  day  two.  Again  darkness  and  light,  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  he  saw  the  waters  rushing  down  into 
the  seas  :  that  was  day  three.  And  so  on.  What  else 
could  he  call  these  periods  but  days  ?  But  as  St. 
Augustine  pointed  out,  there  was  no  sim  then,  and  "  it  is 
vciy  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  what  sort  of  days  these 
could  be"  (De  Civ.  Dei.  xi.  6,  7).  It  must  further  be 
observed  that  this  knowledge  of  the  stages  of  creation 
could  only  have  been  given  by  revelation,  and  that  the 
agreement  of  the  Mosaic  record  with  geology  is  so 
striking  that  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  belioWng  it  to 
bo  inspired.  The  difficulties  arise  almost  entirely  from 
popular  fallacies  or  the  mistaken  views  of  commentators. 
Geology  has  done  noble  scr\-ice  for  religion  in  sweeping 
away  the  mean  ^news  of  God's  method  of  working 
which  used  formerly  to  prevail.  We  may  add  that 
among  the  Chaldeans  a  cosmic  day  was  a  period  of 
43,200  years,  being  the  equivalent  of  the  cycle  of  the 
procession  of  the  equinoxes  (Lenormant,  Les  Origines 
de  I'Histoire,  p.  233). 

(6)  A  firmament. — This  is  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  Greek  word  used  liy  the  translators  of  the  Septua- 
gint  Version.  Undoubtedly  it  means  something  solid ; 
and  such  was  the  idea  of  the  Greeks,  and  probably  also 
of  the  Hebrews.  As  such  it  appears  in  the  poeti-y  of  the 
Bible,  where  it  is  described  as  a  mighty  vault  of  molten 
glass  (_  Job  sxxvii.  18),  upheld  by  the  mountains  as  pillars 
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(ibid.  xxvi.  11  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8),  and  having  doors  and 
lattices  through  which  the  Deity  pours  forth  abundance 
i^chap.  vii.  11 ;  Ps.  lxx\'iii.  23 1.  Even  in  this  '•  Hymn  of 
Creation  "  we  have  poetry,  but  not  expressed  in  vivid 
metaphors,  but  in  sober  and  thoughtful  language.  Here, 
therefore,  the  word  rendered  "  firmainent  "  means  an  ex- 
j^anse.  If,  as  geologists  tell  us,  the  earth  at  tliis  stage- 
was  an  incandescent  mass,  this  expanse  would  bo  the- 
ring  of  equilibrium,  where  the  heat  supplied  from  below 
was  exactly  e(pial  to  that  given  off  by  radiation  into  the 
cold  ether  above.  And  gradually  this  would  sink  lower 
aud  lower,  until  finally  it  reached  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  and  at  this  point  the  work  of  the  second  day 
would  be  complete. 

(7)  God  made  the  firmament. — This  wide  opea 
expanse  upon  earth's  surface,  sujiplied  by  the  chemistry 
of  nature — that  is,  of  God — with  that  mai'\-ellous  mixture 
of  gases  which  form  atmospheric  air,  was  a  primary 
necessity  for  man's  existence  and  activity.  In  each  step 
of  the  narrative  it  is  ever  man  that  is  in  view;  and  even 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  human  body, 
and  for  the  keeping  of  all  things  in  their  place  on  earth. 
(See  Note,  verse  8.)  And  in  this  secondary  sense  it  may 
still  rightly  be  called  the  firmament. 

The  waters  which  were  under  the  firma- 
ment .  .  .  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament. — Wliile  this  is  a  popular  description  of 
what  we  daily  see — namely,  masses  of  running  water 
congregated  upon  earth's  surface,  and  above  a  cloudland, 
into  which  the  waters  rise  and  float — it  is  not  contrary 
to,  but  in  accordance  with,  science.  The  atmosphere  i» 
the  receptacle  of  the  waters  evaporated  from  the  earth, 
and  ocean,  and  by  means  of  electrical  action  it  keeps 
these  aqueous  particles  in  a  state  of  repulsion,  and  forms 
clouds,  which  the  winds  carry  in  their  bosom.  So  full 
of  thoughtful  contrivance  aud  arrangement  are  the  laws 
by  which  rain  is  formed  aud  the  earth  watered,  that 
they  are  constantly  referred  to  iu  the  Bible  as  the  chief 
natural  proof  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness.  (See  Acts 
xiv.  17.)  Moreover,  were  there  not  an  open  expanse 
next  the  earth,  it  would  be  wrapped  in  a  perpetual  mist, 
uu^-isited  by  sunshine,  and  the  residt  would  be  such  as 
is  described  in  chap.  ii.  5,  that  man  could  not  exist  on 
earth  to  till  the  ground.  The  use,  however,  of  popular 
language  and  ideas  is  confessedly  the  method  of  Holy 
Scripture,  aud  we  must  not  force  upon  the  writer  know- 
ledge which  man  was  to  gain  for  himself.  Even  if  the 
writer  supposed  that  the  rains  were  poured  down  from 
an  upper  reservoir,  it  would  be  no  more  an  argimient 
against  his  being  inspired  than  St.  Mark's  expression, 
"The  sun  did  set "  (Mark  i.  32),  disproves  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Gospels.  For  the  attainment  of  all  such 
knowledge  God  has  provided  another  way. 

(8)  God  called  the  firmament  (the  expanse) 
Heaven. — This  is  a  Saxon  word,  and  means  something 
heaved  tip.  The  Hebrew  probably  means  the  heights,  or 
upper  regions,  into  which  the  walls  of  cities  nevertheless 
ascend  (Deut.  i.  28).  In  verse  1,  "  the  heaven  "  may  in- 
clude the  abysmal  regions  of  space ;  here  it  means  the 
atmosphere  round  our  earth,  which,  at  a  distance  of  about 
forty-five  miles  from  the  surface,  melts  away  into  the 


The  Earth  and  the  Seas. 


GENESIS,   T. 


Tlie  Earth  made  Fruitful. 


<®' And  God  said,  "Let  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together 
unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land 
appear :  and  it  was  so.  ('"'  And  God 
called  the  dry  land  Earth;  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  called 
he  Seas  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
*ii)  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth   1  grass,   the   herb   jaelding   seed, 
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and  the  fruit  ti'ee  yielding  fruit  after  his 
kiud,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the 
earth  :  and  it  was  so.  <i-'  And  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding 
seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit,  whose  seed  xvas  in  itself,  after  his 
kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
'1^'  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  third  day. 


imponderable  etliev.  The  work  of  the  seeoiid  day  is  not 
deseril)ed  as  being  good,  tliongh  tlic  LXX.  add  this 
usual  formula.  Probalilj',  however,  the  work  of  the 
secoud  and  third  days  is  regarded  as  one.  In  both 
tliero  was  a  separation  of  waters  ;  but  it  was  only  when 
the  open  expanse  readied  the  earth's  surface,  and  re- 
duced its  temperature,  tliat  water  could  exist  in  any 
other  form  tlian  that  of  vapour.  But  no  sooner  did  it 
exist  in  a  fluid  form  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere would  make  it  seek  the  lowest  level.  The  cool- 
ing, moreover,  of  the  earth's  surface  would  produce 
■ci-aeks  and  fissures,  into  which  the  waters  would 
descend,  and  when  these  processes  were  well  advanced, 
then  at  the  end  of  the  tliird  day  "  God  saw  that  it  was 
good." 

(9)  Let  the  waters  ...  be  gathered  together.— 
The  verb,  as  Geseuius  shows,  refers  rather  to  the  con- 
densation of  water,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  impos- 
sil)le  till  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  was  made  cool  Ijy  the 
radiation  of  heat  into  the  open  expanse  around  it. 

Unto  one  place.— The  ocean  bed.  We  must  add 
tho  vast  depth  of  the  ocean  to  the  Iieight  of  the  moim- 
tains  before  we  can  rightly  estimate  the  intensity  of 
the  forces  at  work  on  tlie  third  day.  Vast,  too,  as  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  may  appear  compared  with  the 
<lry  land,  it  is  evidently  only  just  sufficient  to  supply 
the  rain  necessary  for  vegetation.  Were  it  less,  eitlier 
the  laws  of  evaporation  must  be  altered,  with  jjaiuful 
and  injurious  effects,  or  much  of  the  earth's  surface 
would  be  barren. 

Let  the  dry  land  appear.— Simple  as  this  might 
appear,  it  yet  required  special  provision  on  the  part  of 
the  Creator ;  for  otherwise  the  various  materials  of  the 
earth  would  have  arranged  themselves  in  concentric 
strata,  according  to  their  densit.y,  and  upon  them  tlie 
water  would  have  reposed  evenly,  and  above  it  the  air. 
But  geologists  tell  us  that  these  strata  have  been  broken 
up  and  distorted  from  below  by  volcanic  agencies,  while 
tlie  surface  has  been  furrowed  and  worn  by  the  denuding 
power  of  water.  This  was  the  third  day's  work.  By 
tlio  cooling  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  the  vast  mass  of 
waters,  which  now  covers  two-thirds  of  its  surface,  and 
which  hitherto  had  existed  only  as  vajiour,  began  to 
condense,  and  pour  down  upon  tho  earth  as  rain.  Mean- 
while the  earth  parted  with  its  intenial  heat  but  slowly, 
and  thus,  while  its  crust  grew  stiff,  there  was  within  a 
mass  of  molten  fluid.  As  this  would  be  acted  upon  by 
the  gra\'ity  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  just  tlie  same  way  as 
the  ocean  is  now,  this  inner  tidal  wave  would  rupture  the 
thin  crust  above,  generally  iu  lines  trending  from  north- 
cast  to  south-west.  Hence  mountain  ranges  and  deep 
sea  beds,  modified  by  many  changes  since,  but  all  having 
tho  same  final  object  of  providing  dry  land  for  man's 
shade. 

(11)  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass.  — This 
is  the  second  creative  act.  The  first  was  the  calling 
of  matter   into  existence,   which,   by  the  operation  of 


mechanical  and  chemical  laws,  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Cre.itor,  was  arranged  and  digested  into  a  cosmos,  that 
is,  an  orderly  and  harmonious  whole.  These  laws  are 
now  and  ever  iu  perpetual  activity,  but  no  secondary  or 
derived  agency  can  either  add  one  atom  to  the  world- 
mass  or  diminish  aught  from  it.  The  second  creative 
act  was  the  introduction  of  Hfe,  first  vegetable,  and  then 
animal ;  and  for  this  nothing  less  than  an  Almiglity 
power  would  suffice.  Three  stages  of  it  are  enumerated. 
The  fii'st  is  deshe,  not  "grass,"  but  a  mere  greenness, 
mthout  visible  seed  or  stalk,  such  as  to  this  day  may 
be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  rocks,  and  which,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
growth  of  plants  of  a  minute  and  mean  ty^ie.  But  all 
endogenous  plants  belong  to  this  class,  and  are  but  the 
development  of  tliis  jJiimary  gi'cenness.  Far  higher 
iu  the  scale  are  the  seed-bearing  plants  which  follow, 
among  which  the  most  important  are  the  cercalia ; 
while  in  the  thii-d  class,  vegetation  reaches  its  highest 
development  in  the  tree  with  woody  stem,  and  the  seed 
enclosed  in  an  edible  covering.  Geologists  inform  us 
that  cryptogamous  plants,  which  were  tlic  higher  forms 
of  the  first  class,  prevailed  almost  exclusively  till  tho 
end  of  the  carbonaceous  pci'iod ;  but  even  independently 
of  this  evidence  we  could  scarcely  suppose  that  fruit- 
trees  came  into  existence  before  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
earth ;  while  the  cercalia  are  foiuid  only  in  surface 
deposits  ill  ciuiucctiou  with  vestiges  of  man.  Vegeta- 
tion, therefore,  did  not  reach  its  perfection  until 
the  sixth  day,  wlien  animals  were  created  which 
needed  these  seeds  and  fruits  for  their  food.  But 
so  far  from  there  being  anything  iu  the  creative 
record  to  require  us  to  believe  that  the  development  of 
vegetation  was  not  gradual,  it  is  absolutely  described 
as  being  so ;  and  with  that  first  streak  of  green  God 
gave  also  the  law  of  vegetation,  and  under  His  foster- 
ing hand  all  in  due  time  came  to  pass  which  that  first 
bestowal  of  vegetable  life  contained.  It  is  the  constant 
rule  of  Holy  Scripture  to  include  in  a  narrative  tlie 
ultimate  as  well  as  the  immediate  results  of  an  act  ; 
and  moreover,  in  the  record  of  these  creative  daj's  we 
are  told  what  on  each  day  was  new,  while  tlie  continu- 
ance of  all  that  preceded  is  undci'stood.  The  dry 
land  called  into  existence  on  the  third  day  was  not  dry 
enough  to  be  the  abode  of  terrestrial  animals  till  the 
sixth  day,  and  not  till  then  would  it  bear  such  vegetation 
as  requires  a  dry  soil ;  and  the  evidence  of  geology 
shows  that  tho  atmosphere,  created  on  the  second  day, 
was  not  sufficiently  free  from  carbonic  acid  and  other 
vapours  to  be  fit  for  animals  to  lireathe,  until  long  ages 
of  rank  vegetation  had  changed  these  gases  into  coal. 
When,  thou,  on  the  third  day,  "  God  said.  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass  .  .  .  herb  jdelding  seed  .  .  .  tree." 
He  gave  the  perfect  command,  but  the  complete  fulfil- 
inent  of  that  command  woidd  be  gradual,  as  the  state 
of  the  earth  and  the  necessities  of  the  living  creatures 
brought  forth  iqion  it  required.     For  iu  God's  work 
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The  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars. 


GENESIS,   I. 


The  Waters  made  Productive. 


(i*)And  God  said,  Let  there  be  °li<^lits 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide 
^the  day  from  the  night;  and  let  them 
be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days,  and  years :  *^^'  and  let  them  be 
for  lights  m  the  firmament  of  the  hea- 
ven to  give  light  upon  the  earth :  and 
it  was  so.  '^"^  And  God  made  two  great 
lights ;  the  greater  light  ^to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night :  he  made  the  stars  also.     (i">  And 
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God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  to  give  light  ujjon  the  earth, 
<^*)  and  to  'rule  over  the  day  and  over 
the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from 
the  darlmess :  and  God  saw  that  il  was 
good.  (15)  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  fourth  day. 

(-")  And  God  said,  ''Let  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly  the  •''moving 
creature  that  hath  'life,  and  fowl  that 
may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  ^open 


there  is  always  a  fituoss,  and  nothhig  with  Him  is 
JmiTied  or  pvematuro. 

(U)  Let  there  be  lights  (luminaries)  in  the 
firmament  (nr  expanse)  of  the  heaven. — In  Hebrew 
t!ie  word  for  lifflit  is  nr.  and  for  luminary,  ma-6r,  a 
light-bearer.  The  light  was  created  on  the  first  day,  and 
its  concentration  into  great  centres  must  at  once  have 
commenced ;  but  the  great  luminaries  did  not  appear  in 
the  open  sky  until  the  fourth  day.  With  this  begins  the 
second  triad  of  the  creative  days.  Up  to  this  time  there 
had  Ijeen  arrangement  chiefly  ;  heat  and  water  had  had 
tlieir  periods  of  excessive  activity,  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  vegetation  there  came  also  the  promise  of  things 
higher  and  nobler  than  mechanical  laws.  Now,  tliis 
fourth  day  seems  to  mark  two  things :  first,  the  surface 
of  the  earth  has  become  so  cool  as  to  need  heat  given  it 
from  without ;  and  secondly,  there  wa-s  now  a  long  pause 
iu  creation.  No  new  law  in  it  is  promulgated,  no  new 
factor  introduced  ;  only  the  atmosphere  grows  clearer, 
the  earth  more  dry ;  vegetation  does  its  part  in  absorb- 
ing gases;  and  day  by  day  the  sun  shines  with  more 
imclouded  brilliancy,  followed  by  the  mild  radiance  of 
the  moon,  and  finally,  by  the  faint  gleamings  of  the 
stars.  But  besides  this,  as  the  condensation  of  luminous 
matter  into  the  sun  was  the  last  act  in  the  sliaping  of 
our  solar  system,  it  is  quite  possible  that  during  this 
long  fourth  day  the  sun  finally  assumed  as  nearly  as 
possible  its  pi'esent  dimensions  and  form.  No  doubt  it  is 
still  changing  and  slowly  drawing  nearer  to  that  period 
when,  God's  seventh  day  of  rest  being  over,  the  knell 
of  this  our  creation  will  sound,  and  the  sun,  with  its 
attendant  planets,  and  among  them  our  earth,  become 
what  God  shall  then  will.  But  during  this  seventh 
day,  in  wliich  we  are  now  living,  God  works  only  in 
maintaining  laws  already  given,  and  no  outburst  either 
of  creative  or  of  destructive  energy  can  take  place. 

Let  them  be  for  signs — i.e.,  marks,  means  of 
kno>ving.  This  may  he  taken  as  qualifying  what 
follows,  and  would  then  mean,  Let  them  be  means  for 
distinguishing  seasons,  days,  and  years ;  but  more 
probably  it  refers  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
anciently  played  so  important  a  part,  not  merely  iu 
astronomy,  but  in  matters  of  daily  life. 

Seasons. — Not  spring,  summer,  and  the  like,  but 
regularly  recun-ing  periods,  like  the  three  great  festivals 
of  the  Jews.  In  old  time  men  depended,  both  in  agri- 
culture, navigation,  and  daily  life,  upon  their  own 
observation  of  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  constella- 
tions. This  work  is  now  done  for  tis  by  others,  aud 
put  into  a  convenient  form  in  almanacks ;  but  equaOy 
now  as  of  old,  days,  years,  and  seasons  depend  upon  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  orbs. 

(15)  To  give  light.— This  was  to  be  henceforward 
the  pex-mauent  arrangement  for  the  bestowal  of  that 
which  is  an  essential  condition  for  all  life,  vegetable 


aud  animal.  As  day  and  night  began  on  the  first  day,  it 
is  evident  that  very  soon  there  was  a  concentrating  mass 
of  light  and  heat  outside  the  earth,  and  as  the  expanse 
grew  clear  its  effects  must  have  become  more  powerful. 
There  was  daylight,  then,  long  before  the  fourth  day; 
but  it  was  only  then  that  the  sun  and  moon  became 
fully  formed  aud  constituted  as  they  are  at  present, 
and  .shone  regularly  aud  clearly  iu  the  bright  sky. 

(IS)  He  made  the  stars  also.— The  Hebrew  is, 
God  made  two  great  lights  .  .  .  to  ride  the  night;  and 
also  the  stars.  Though  the  word  "also"  carries  back 
"the  stars  "to  the  verb  "made,"  yet  its  repetition  in 
our  version  makes  it  seem  as  if  the  meaning  was  that 
God  now  created  the  stars ;  whereas  the  real  sense  is 
that  the  stars  were  to  iiile  the  night  equally  with  the 
moon.  But  besides  this,  there  was  no  place  where  the 
stars — by  which  the  planets  are  chiefly  meant — could  be 
so  well  mentioned  as  here.  Two  of  them,  Venus  and 
Mercury,  were  formed  somewhere  between  the  first  and 
the  fourth  day;  and  absolutely  it  was  not  till  this  day 
that  our  solar  system,  consisting  of  a  central  smi  aud  the 
planets,  with  their  attendant  satellites,  was  complete. 
To  introduce  the  idea  of  the  fixed  stars  is  unreasonable, 
for  it  is  the  planets  which,  by  becoming  in  their  turns 
morning  and  evening  stars,  rule  the  night ;  though  the 
fixed  stars  indicate  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  true 
meaning,  then,  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the 
distribution  of  laud  and  water,  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  of  seasons  and 
years,  and  the  astronomical  relations  of  the  sun.  moon, 
aud  planets  (with  the  stars)  to  the  earth  were  all 
settled  and  fixed,  much  as  they  are  at  present.  And 
to  this  geology  bears  witness.  Existing  causes  amply 
suffice  to  accouut  for  all  changes  that  have  taken  place 
on  our  globe  since  the  day  when  animal  life  first 
appeared  upon  the  earth. 

r-o)  Let  the  waters  ...  in  the  open  firma- 
ment.— The  days  of  the  second  creative  triad  corre- 
spend  to  those  of  the  fii-st.  Light  was  created  on  the 
first  day,  and  on  the  fourth  it  was  gathered  into  light- 
bearers;  on  the  second  day  air  and  water  were  called 
into  being,  and  on  the  fifth  day  they  were  peopled  with 
life ;  lastly,  on  the  third  day  the  dry  land  appeared,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  it  became  the  home  of  animals  aud 
man. 

Bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life. — Literally,  let  the  ivaters 
sivarni  a  sicarm  of  living  soul.  But  the  word  soul 
properly  signifies  "  lireath,"  and  thus,  after  the  long 
pause  of  the  fourth  day,  duriug  which  vegetation  was 
advancing  imder  the  ripening  effects  of  solar  heat,  we 
now  hasten  onward  to  another  creative  act,  by  which 
God  called  into  being  creatiu'es  which  live  by  iireathing. 
And  as  vegetation  began  with  a  green  tinge  upon  the 
rocks,    so   doubtless   animal    life   began   iu   the   most 
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firmament  of  heaven.  '^D^^^  Qq^ 
created  great  whales,  and  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their 
kind,  and  every  ivinged  fowl  after  his 
kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
(--'And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  "Be 
fruitful,  and  multijjly,  and  till  the 
waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply 


II  rll.  8.  U;  Sid.  1. 


in  the  earth.     '-^'  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  fifth  day. 

(^*  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind, 
cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  it  was  so. 
'^'  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 


rucliuicutaiy  manner,  and  advanced  tlirough  animal- 
cules and  insects  up  to  fish  and  i-eptiles.  The  main 
point  unticed  iu  the  text  as  to  tlie  living  things  produced 
on  tliis  day  is  their  fecundity.  They  are  all  those 
creatures  which  multiply  iu  masses.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  tliat  the  highest  forms  of  fish  and  reptiles 
were  reached  before  the  lowest  form  of  land  animal 
was  created.  All  that  we  are  taught  is  that  the 
Infusoria  and  Ovipara  preceded  the  Mammalia.  As  the 
most  perfect  trees  may  not  liave  been  produced  till  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  planted,  so  the  peacock  may  not 
have  spread  his  gaudy  plumes  till  the  time  was 
approaching  when  tliere  would  be  human  eyes  capable 
of  admiring  his  beauty. 

And  fowl  that  may  fly.— Heb.,  and  let  fowl,  or 
winged  creatures,  fly  above  the  earth.  It  does  not 
say  that  they  were  formed  out  of  the  water  (comp. 
chap.  ii.  19).  Nor  is  it  confined  to  birds,  but  includes 
all  creatures  that  can  wing  their  way  in  the  air. 

In  the  open  firmament.— Literally,  tipon  the 
face  of  the  expanse  of  heaven — that  is,  iu  front  of  it, 
upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  atmosphere  near  to  the 
earth. 

(21)  God  created  great  whales.— Whales,  strictly 
speaking,  are  mammals,  and  t)elong  to  the  creation  of 
the  sixth  day.  But  tannin,  the  word  used  here, 
means  any  long  creature,  and  is  used  of  serpents  in 
Exod.  vii.  9,  10  (where,  however,  it  may  mean  a 
crocodile),  and  in  Dent,  xxxii.  33;  of  the  crocodile  in 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  Isa.  li.  9,  Ezek.  xxix.  3;  and  of  sea 
monsters  generally  in  Job  vii.  12.  It  thus  appro- 
priately marks  the  great  Saurian  age.  The  use,  too,  of 
the  verb  han't,  "  he  created,"  is  no  argument  against  its 
meaning  to  produce  out  of  nothing,  because  it  belongs 
not  to  these  monsters,  which  may  have  been  "  evolved," 
but  to  the  whole  verse,  which  describes  the  introduction 
of  animal  life  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  special  creative 
acts  which  physical  scieuce  acknowledges  to  be  outside 
its  domain. 

After  their  kind. — This  suggests  the  belief  that 
the  various  genera  and  species  of  birds,  fishes,  and 
insects  were  from  the  beginning  distinct,  and  will 
continue  so,  even  if  there  be  some  amount  of  free 
play  in  the  improvement  aud  development  of  existing 
species. 

(22)  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply.— Tliis  blessing 
shows  that  the  earth  was  replenished  ^vith  animal  life 
from  a  limited  number  of  progenitors,  and  probably 
from  a  small  number  of  centres,  both  for  the  flora  anil 
for  the  fauna. 

(23)  The  fifth  day.— Upon  the  work  of  the  first 
four  days  geology  is  virtually  silent,  aud  the  theories 
respecting  the  pliysical  formation  of  the  world  belong 
to  other  sciences.  But  as  regards  the  fifth  day,  its 
testimony  is  ample.  In  tlie  lowest  strata  of  rocks,  such 
as  the  Cambrian  aud  Silurian,  we  find  marine  animals, 
moUusca,  aud  trilobites ;    higher  up  iu  the  Devouiau 


rocks  we  find  fish  ;  in  the  Carbonaceous  period  we  find 
reptiles  ;  and  aliove  these,  in  the  Permian,  those  mighty 
Silurians,  described  in  our  version  as  great  wludes. 
Traces  of  birds,  even  in  these  higher  strata,  if  existent 
at  all,  are  rare,  but  indubitably  occur  in  the  Triassic 
series.  We  thus  learn  that  this  fifth  day  covers  a  vast 
space  of  time,  and,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been 
urged  before  as  regards  vegetation,  it  is  probable  that 
the  introduction  of  the  various  genera  and  species  was 
gradual.  God  does  nothing  in  haste,  and  our  concep- 
tions of  His  marvellous  working  arc  made  more  clear 
and  worthy  of  His  greatness  by  the  evidence  which 
geology  affords. 

(2i)  Ijet  the  earth  bring  forth. — Neither  this, 
nor  tlie  corresponding  phrase  iu  verse  20,  necessarily 
imply  spontaneous  generation,  though  such  is  its  literal 
meaning.  It  neecl  nu^au  no  more  than  that  land 
animals,  produced  on  the  dry  ground,  were  now  to 
follow  upon  those  produced  in  the  waters.  However 
produced,  we  believe  that  the  sole  active  power  was 
the  creative  will  of  God,  but  of  His  modus  operandi  we 
know  nothing. 

Ou  this  sixth  creative  day  there  are  four  words  of 
l)ower.  By  the  first,  the  higher  animals  are  summoned 
into  being  ;  by  the  second,  man ;  the  third  profiles  for 
the  contimumce  and  increase  of  the  beings  which  God 
had  created ;  the  fourth  assigns  the  vegetable  world 
both  to  man  and  animals  as  food. 

The  creation  of  man  is  thus  made  a  distinct  act ; 
for  tliough  created  ou  the  sixth  day,  because  he  is  a 
land  animal,  yet  it  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and 
after  a  pause  of  contemplation  and  counsel.  The 
reason  for  this,  we  venture  to  affirm,  is  that  in  man's 
creation  we  have  a  far  greater  advance  in  the  work  of 
the  Almighty  than  at  any  previous  stage.  For  up  to 
this  time  all  has  been  laiv,  and  the  highest  point 
reached  was  instinct ;  we  have  now  freedom,  reason, 
intellect,  speech.  The  evolutionist  may  give  us  many 
au  interesting  theory  about  the  upgrowth  of  man's 
j)hysical  nature,  but  the  introduction  of  this  moral  and 
mental  freedom  places  as  wide  a  chasm  in  his  way  as 
the  first  introduction  of  vegetable,  and  then  of  animal 
life. 

The  living  creature,  or  rather,  the  creature  that 
lives  by  breathitu/,  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  is  "  beh^mfdi,"  cattle :  literally,  the  dumb  brute,  but 
especially  used  of  the  larger  ruminants,  which  were  soon 
domesticated,  and  l)ecarae  man's  speechless  servants. 
Next  comes  the  "  creeping  thing,"  or  rather,  moving 
thing,  from  a  verb  translated  moveth  in  verse  21.  It 
probably  signifies  the  whole  multitude  of  small  animals, 
and  not  reptUes  particularly.  For  strictly  the  word 
refers  rather  to  their  number  than  to  their  means  of 
locomotion,  and  means  a  swarm.  The  third  class  is 
the  "  beast  of  the  earth,"  the  wild  animals  that  roam 
over  a  large  extent  of  country,  including  the  carnivora. 
But  as  a  vegetable  diet  is  expressly  assigned  iu  verse  30 
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the  earth  after  his  kind  :  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good. 

<'^'''  And  God  said,  "Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and 
let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  iowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the 
earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  '^'  So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image   of  God  created  he  him ;    *male 
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and  female  created  he  them.  <2*'  And 
God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  'Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  and  subdue  it:  and 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  ^moveth  upon 
the  earth.  ^^>  And  God  said,  Behold,  I 
have  given  you  every  herb  ^bearing  seed, 
which  is  uj>on  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit 


to  the  "  beast  of  the  earth,"  while  the  evidence  of  the 
rocks  pi'oves  that  even  ou  the  fifth  day  the  sauriaus 
fed  upon  fisli  and  upon  one  auother,  the  record  seems 
to  point  out  a  closer  relation  between  man  and  the 
fjraminivora  tliau  with  these  fierce  denizens  of  the 
forest.  The  narrative  of  the  flood  proves  conclusively 
that  there  were  no  carnivora  in  the  ark;  and  iiumedi- 
iitely  afterwards  beasts  that  kill  men  were  ordered  to 
be  destroyed  (chap.  ix.  5,  6).  It  is  plain  that  from  the 
first  these  beasts  lay  outside  the  covenant.  But  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century.  Titus,  Bishop  of  Bostra, 
in  his  treatise  against  the  Manichees,  sliowed,  on  other 
than  geological  gi-ounds.  that  the  carnivora  existed 
liefore  the  fall,  and  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  God's  wisdom  or  love  in  their  feeding  upon  other 
animals.  In  spite  of  their  presence,  all  was  good. 
The  evidence  of  geology  proves  that  in  the  age  when 
the  carnivora  were  most  abundant,  the  graminivora  were 
represented  by  species  of  enormous  size,  and  that  they 
flourished  in  multitudes  far  surpassing  anything  that 
exists  in  the  present  day. 

(26)  Let  us  make  man.— Comp.  chap.  xi.  7.  The 
making  of  man  is  so  ushered  in  as  to  show  that  at 
length  the  work  of  creation  had  reached  its  perfection 
and  ultimate  goal.  As  regards  the  use  of  the  plural 
here,  Maimonides  thinks  that  God  took  counsel  witli 
the  earth,  the  latter  supplying  the  body  and  Elohim 
the  soul.  But  it  is  denied  in  Isa.  xl.  13  that  God  ever 
took  counsel  with  any  one  but  Himself.  The  Jewish 
interpreters  generally  think  that  the  angels  are  meant. 
More  truly  and  more  reverently  we  may  say  that  this 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  the  chapter  of  mysteries,  and 
just  as  "  the  ^vind  of  G«d  "  in  verse  2  was  the  pregnant 
germ  which  grew  into  the  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  in  Elohim,  the  many  powers  concentrated 
in  one  being,  lies  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Unity.  It  is  not  a 
formal  proof  of  tlie  Trinity,  nor  do  believers  in  the 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  so  use  it.  What  they 
afiBrm  is,  that  from  the  very  beginning  the  Bible  is 
full  of  such  germs,  and  that  no  one  of  them  remains 
barren,  but  all  develop,  and  become  Christian  truths. 
There  is  in  this  first  book  a  vast  array  of  figures,  types, 
indications,  yearnings,  hopes,  fears,  promises,  and  ex- 
press predictions,  which  advance  onwards  like  an  ever. 
deepening  river,  and  when  they  all  find  a  logical  fulfil- 
ment in  one  way.  the  conclusion  is  that  that  fulfilment 
is  not  only  true,  but  was  intended. 

Man. — Hebrew,  Adam.  In  Assyrian  the  name  for 
man  is  also  adumu,  or  admu.  In  that  literature,  so 
marvellously  preserved  to  our  days.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
thinks  that  he  has  traced  the  first  man  up  to  the  black 
or  Accadian  race.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  any 
derivation  of  the  name,  as  it  must  have  existed  before 
any  of  the  verbs  and  nouns  from  which  commentators 
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attempt  to  g^ve  it  a  meaning ;  and  the  addmdh,  or 
"  tilled  ground,"  of  wliich  we  shall  soon  hear  so  much, 
evidently  liad  its  name  from  Adani. 

In  our  image,  after  our  likeness.  —  The 
human  body  is  after  God's  imago  only  as  being  the 
means  whereby  man  attains  to  dominion  :  for  dominion 
is  God's  attribute,  inasmuch  as  He  is  solo  Lord.  Man's 
body,  therefore,  as  that  of  one  who  rules,  is  erect,  and 
endowed  witli  speech,  that  he  may  give  the  word  of 
command.  The  soul  is  first,  in  God's  image.  Tins,  as 
suggesting  an  external  likeness,  may  refer  to  man's 
reason,  free-will,  self-consciousness,  and  so  on.  But  it 
is,  secondly,  in  God's  likeness,  which  iiuphcs  some- 
thing closer  and  more  inward.  It  refers  to  man's  moral 
powers,  and  especially  to  his  capacity  of  attaining  unto 
holiness.  Now  man  has  lost  neither  of  these  two. 
(Comp.  chap.  ix.  6;  1  Cor.  xi.  7;  James  iii.  9.)  Both  were 
weakened  and  defiled  by  the  fall,  but  were  still  retained 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
both  were  perfect ;  and  fallen  man,  when  new-created  in 
Christ,  attains  actually  to  that  perfection  which  was 
his  only  potentially  at  his  first  creation,  and  to  which 
Adam  never  did  attain. 

Let  them  have  dominion. — The  plural  here 
shows  that  we  have  to  do  not  with  Adam  and  Eve,  but 
with  the  human  race  generally.  This,  too,  agrees  with 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  first  chapter,  which  deals  in  a 
large  general  way  with  genera  and  species,  and  not 
with  indi%'iduals.  This  is  important  as  an  additional 
proof  that  God's  likeness  and  image  belong  to  the 
whole  species  man,  aud  could  not  therefore  have  been 
lost  by  the  fall,  as  St.  Augustine  supposed. 

(27)  Created. — Tliis  significant  verb  is  thrice  repeated 
with  reference  to  man.  It  indicates,  first,  that  man  has 
that  in  him  which  was  not  a  development  or  evolution, 
but  something  new.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  most  perfect 
work  of  the  creative  energy,  and  differs  from  the 
animals  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  though  possess, 
ing,  in  common  with  them,  an  organised  body.  And 
next,  it  indicates  the  rejoicing  of  the  Deity  at  the  com- 
pletion of  His  pui'pose. 

(29)  Every  herb  bearing  seed  .  .  .  every  tree. 
— Of  the  three  classes  of  plants  enumerated  in  verse  11, 
the  two  most  perfect  kinds  are  given  to  man  for  his 
food ;  while  in  verse  30  the  birds  and  animals  have  not 
merely  the  cryptogamous  plants  of  the  first  class,  bixt 
eveiT-  green  herb  granted  to  them  for  their  sustenance. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  did  not  eat  seeds  and 
fruits,  but  that  the  fundamental  supply  for  the  main- 
tenance of  animal  life  was  the  blade  and  leaf,  and  that 
of  human  life  the  perfected  seed  and  ripe  fruit.  Man  is 
thus  from  the  first  pointed  out  as  of  a  higher  organisa- 
tion than  the  animal;  and  the  fact  that  his  food  is 
such  as  requires  preparation  and  cooking  has  been  the 
basis,  not  merely  of  most  of  the  refinements  of  life,  but 
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of  a  tree  yielding  seed  ;  "to  you  it  shall 
be  for  meat.  '*"  And  to  every  beast  of 
the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,  wherein  there  is  ' life,  /  have 
given  every  green  herb  for  meat :  and  it 
was  so. 

<^'*  And  'God  saw  every  thing  that  he 
had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  sixth  day. 


1  Hob.,    a    litiiig 
nuul. 


b  Ecclus.  39. 16. 


c  Ex.  SO.  11 ;  &  31. 
17  ;  Dfut.  5.  U  ; 
Ileb.  4.  4. 


2  Hell.,  created  to 
viake. 


CHAPTER  n.— ID  Thus  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  aU  the 
host  of  them.  *-'  ''And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had 
made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had 
made.  <^>  And  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it :  because  that  in 
it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which 
God  "created  and  made. 

<**  These  are  the  generations   of  the 


even  of  tlie  close  union  of  the  family.  For  what  would 
become  of  it  witliout  tlie  common  meal  ? 

But  undoubtedly  the  food  originally  assigned  to  man 
was  vegetable ;  nor  was  express  leave  given  to  eat  flesh 
until  after  the  flood.  Nevertheless  the  dominion  given 
to  man,  in  verse  28,  over  fish,  bird,  and  animal,  made  it 
lawful  for  him  to  use  them  for  his  food  ;  and  the  skins 
witli  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  clothed  on  their  expid- 
sion  from  Paradise  prove  tliat  animals  had  been  already 
kille(L  After  the  fall,  Abel's  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof,  leads  iiTesistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  flesh  was  eateu  by  the  offerer 
and  his  family.  In  ancient  times  this  was  the  rule. 
Flesh  was  not  the  staple  of  man's  diet,  but  the  eating 
of  it  was  a  religious  ceremony,  at  which  certain  portions 
were  offered  to  God  and  burnt  on  His  alt.ar,  and  the 
rest  consumed  by  man  as  tlie  Deity's  guests.  So  wo 
may  well  believe  that  until  the  flood  tlie  descendants  of 
Seth  partook  of  flesh  rarely,  and  only  at  a  sacrifice,  but 
that  after  the  flood  a  more  free  use  of  it  was  permitted. 

(31)  Behold,  it  was  very  good.— This  final  blessing 
of  God's  completed  work  on  the  Friday  must  be  com- 
pared  with  the  final  words  of  Christ  spoken  of  the 
second  creation,  upon  the  same  day  of  the  week,  when 
He  said  "  It  is  finished."  Next  we  must  notice  that 
this  world  was  only  good  until  man  was  placed  upon 
it,  but  then  became  very  good.  This  verdict,  too,  had 
respect  to  man  as  a  species,  and  is  not  therefore 
annulled  by  the  fall.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  serious 
responsibilities  attendant  upon  the  bestowal  of  freewill 
on  man,  we  believe  tliat  the  world  is  still  for  purposes 
of  mercy,  and  that  God  not  only  rejoiced  at  first,  but 
•'  shall  rejoice  in  His  works  "  (Ps.  civ.  31).  (Comp.  Ps. 
Ixxxv.  10 ;  Rom.  V.  15,  &c.) 

II. 

The  Sabbath. 

(1)  Were  finished. — The  first  three  verses  of  this 
chapter  form  part  of  the  previous  narrative,  and  contain 
its  I)i\-iue  jiurpose.  For  the  great  object  of  this  Lynin 
of  creation  is  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  Creator  to  the 
Sabbath.  Hence  the  ascribing  of  rest  to  Him  wlio 
wearies  not,  and  hence  also  the  description  of  the 
several  stages  of  creation  as  days.  Labour  is,  no  doubt, 
ennobled  by  creation  being  described  as  work  done  by 
God  ;  but  the  higher  purpose  of  this  Scripture  was  that 
for  which  appeal  is  made  to  it  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, namely,  to  ennoble  man's  weekly  rest.  Among  the 
Accadians,  Mr.  Sayco  says  (Chald.  Genesis,  p.  89),  the 
Sabbath  was  observed — so  ancient  is  its  institution — but 
it  was  connected  witli  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets, 
whence  even  now  the  days  of  the  week  take  their 
titles,  though  the  names  of  Scandinavian  deities  have 
been  substituted  in  this  country  for  some  of  their  old 


Latin  appellations.  Here  eveiy  idolatrous  tendency  is 
guarded  against,  and  the  Sabbath  is  the  institution  of 
the  One  Almighty  God. 

The  host  of  them. — The  word  translated  host  does 
not  refer  to  military  arrangement,  but  to  numbers 
gathered  in  crowds.  This  crowded  throng  of  heaven 
sometimes  means  the  angels,  as  in  1  Kings  xxii.  19 ; 
oftener  the  stars.  Here  it  is  the  host  both  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  signifies  the  multitudes  of  li\'ing 
creatures  which  people  tlie  laud,  and  seas,  and  air. 

(-)  God  ended  his  work. — Not  aU  work  (see  John 
V.  17.  and  Note  in  he),  but  the  special  work  of  creation. 
The  laws  given  in  these  six  days  still  continue  their 
activity ;  they  are  stiU  maintained,  and  there  may  even 
be  with  them  progress  and  development.  There  is  also 
something  special  on  this  seventh  day;  for  in  it  tlie 
work  of  redemption  was  willed  by  the  Father,  wrought 
by  the  Son,  and  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  thei-e 
is  no  creative  activity,  as  when  vegetable  or  animal  life 
began,  or  when  a  free  agent  first  walked  erect  upon  a 
world  given  him  to  subdue. 

The  substitution,  iu  the  LXX.  and  Syriac,  of  the 
sixth  for  the  seventh  day,  as  that  on  which  God  ended 
His  work,  was  probably  made  iu  order  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  Elohim  liaTOig  put  the  finishing 
toucJies  to  creation  on  the  Sabbath. 

(3)  Sanctified  it. — That  is,  separated  it  from  ordinary 
uses,  and  hallowed  it.  Legal  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
did  not  begin  till  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxxi.  13, 
XXXV.  2) ;  but  this  blessing  and  sanctification  wei-e  given 
prior  to  any  covenant  with  man,  and  by  Elohim,  the 
God  of  nature,  and  not  Jehovah,  the  God  of  grace. 
The  weekly  rest,  therefore,  is  imiversal,  permanent,  and 
independent  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

■Which  God  created  and  made.— Literally, 
created  to  make.  God  created  the  world  in  order  to 
make  and  form  and  fashion  it.  Tliere  is  a  work  of 
completion  which  follows  upon  creation,  and  this  may 
still  be  going  on,  and  bo  perfected  only  when  there  is  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

The  Generations  op  the  Heavens  anp  of  the 
Eaeth  (chaps,  ii.  4 — iv.  26). 

After  the  hymn  of  creation  the  rest  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  divided  into  ten  sections  of  very  unequal 
length,  called  tuldoth.  translated  by  the  LXX.  the  Bool- 
of  (3enesis,  or  generation,  whence  the  title  given  by 
St.  Matthew  to  his  Gospel.  (See  note  on  chap.  v.  1.) 
This  title,  however,  does  not  mean  a  genealogical  list  of 
a  pei'son's  ancestors,  but  the  register  of  his  posterity. 
As  applied  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  it  signifies 
the  history  of  what  followed  upon  their  creation. 

(+)  When  they  were  created.- Heb.,  in,  or  upon, 
their  creation. 
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and  of  Early  Growtlu 


heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were 
oreated,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God 
made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  **'  and 
every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in 
the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
before  it  grew :  for  the  Lord  God  had 
not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth, 
and    there   was  not   a   man   to  till  the 


I  Or,  o  mint  tehich 
wtutnjt/rtjm^i:. 


2  Hcb.,    dust     o/ 
tite  grotttuL 


a  1  Cor.  15.  47. 


b  1  Cor.  16.  43. 


ground.  '^)  But  'there  went  up  a  mist 
from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole 
face  of  the  ground. 

(7)  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  "o/ 
the  "dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and 
'man  became  a  Uving  soul. 

<^'  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 


In  the  day.— Viewed  in  its  several  stages,  and  with 
reference  to  the  weekly  rest,  there  were  six  days  of 
4!reation,  which  are  here  described  as  one  day,  because 
they  were  but  di'idsions  in  one  continuous  act. 

The  Lord  God. — Jehovah-Elohim.  (See  Excursus 
at  the  cud  of  this  book.) 

(5)  And  every  plant  .  .  .—The  Authorised  Ver- 
sion follows  the  LXX.  in  so  translating  this  as  to 
make  it  simply  mean  that  God  ci-eated  vegetation. 
Tlie  more  correct  x-euderiug  is,  "  There  was  no  shrub  of 
the  field  (no  wild  shrub)  as  yet  on  the  earth,  and  no 
herb  of  the  field  had  as  yet  sprung  up."  The  purjjose 
of  the  writer  is  to  pi-epare  for  the  planting  of  the 
paradise,  tliough  geology  teaches  us  the  literal  truth 
of  his  words.  When  the  earth  was  so  hot  that  water 
existed  only  in  the  form  of  vapour,  there  could  be  no 
vegetation.  Rain  began  on  the  second  day;  on  the 
thii'd  the  vapours  were  so  largely  condensed  as  for  the 
■waters  to  form  seas ;  and  on  the  same  day  vegetation 
began  to  clothe  the  cool,  dry  surface  of  the  ground. 
To  understand  these  opening  words,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  object  of  the  nan-ative  is  not  now  the 
foi-matiou  of  the  world,  but  man's  relation  to  Jehovah, 
and  thus  the  long  stages  of  creation  appear  but  as  one 
day's  work. 

•6)  A  mist. — This  mist,  as  we  learn  from  Job  xxxvi. 
27,  where  the  same  word  is  translated  vapour,  is  the 
measure  and  material  of  the  rain,  and  thus  there  was 
already  preparation  for  the  Dirine  method  of  watering 
the  eai-th,  and  making  it  capable  of  producing  food  for 
man.  But,  as  we  gather  from  chap,  i.,  vast  periods  of 
indefinite  length  intervened  between  the  first  rain  and 
the  creation  of  man  ;  and  in  each  of  them  numerous 
series  of  animals  were  introduced,  adapted  each  to  the 
geologic  condition  of  its  time.  All  this  now  is  rapidly 
passed  over,  and  three  points  only  lightly  touched  : 
namely,  first,  the  earth  saturated  with  vapour,  and 
unfit  for  man;  secondly,  the  vapour  condensing  into 
rain,  and  the  earth  growing  fit  for  man  ;  thirdly, 
man. 

P>  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground. — Literally,  formed  the  man 
(adam)  dust  from  the  ground.  In  this  section  the 
prominent  idea  is  not  that  of  producing  out  of  nothing, 
but  of  forming,  that  is,  shaping  and  moulding.  So  in 
verse  19  Jehovah  forms  the  animals,  and  in  verse  8  He 
plants  a  garden.  As  Elohim  is  almighty  power,  so 
Jehovah  is  wisdom  and  skiU,  and  His  works  are  full 
of  contrivance  and  design.  As  regards  man's  body, 
Jehovah  forms  it  dust  from  the  ground :  the  adamdh, 
or  fruitful  arable  soil,  so  called  from  Adam,  for  whose 
use  it  was  specially  fitted,  and  by  whom  it  was  first 
tilled.  But  the  main  intention  of  the  words  is  to 
point  out  man's  feebleness.  He  is  made  not  from  the 
rocks,  nor  from  ores  of  metal,  but  from  the  light,  shift- 
ing particles  of  the  surface,  blown  about  by  every  wind. 
Yet,  frail  as  is  man's  body,  God — 

.  .  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life. — The  life  came  not  as  the  result  of  man's  bodily 


organisation,  nor  as  derived  by  evolution  from  any  other 
animal,  but  as  a  gift  direct  from  God. 

And  man  became  a  living  soul. — The  word 
translated  "  soul "  contains  no  idea  of  a  spiritual 
existence.  For  in  cliap.  i.  20,  "  creature  that  hath 
life,"  and  in  verse  24,  "the  living  creature,"  are 
literally,  living  soul.  Really  the  word  refers  to  the 
natural  life  of  animals  and  men,  maintained  by 
breathing,  or  in  some  way  extracting  oxygen  from  the 
atmospheric  air.  And  whatever  superiority  over  other 
animals  may  be  possessed  by  man  comes  from  the  manner 
in  which  this  living  breath  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
not  from  liis  being  "  a  living  soul ; "  for  that  is  common 
to  all  alike. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  second  narrative  is  pre-eminently 
anthropomorphic.  In  the  previous  history  Elohim 
commands,  and  it  is  done.  Here  He  forms,  and  builds, 
and  plants,  and  breathes  into  His  work,  and  is  the 
companion  and  friend  of  the  creature  He  has  made. 
It  thus  sets  before  us  the  love  and  tenderness  of 
Jehovah,  who  provides  for  man  a  home,  fashions  for 
him  a  wife  to  be  his  partner  and  helpmate,  rejoices  in 
his  intellect,  and  brings  the  lower  world  to  him  to  see 
what  he  will  call  them,  and  even  after  the  fall  provides 
the  poor  outcasts  witli  clothing.  It  is  a  picture  fitted 
for  the  infancy  of  manldnd,  and  speaking  the  language 
of  primaeval  simplicity.  But  its  lesson  is  for  all  times. 
For  it  proclaims  the  love  of  God  to  man,  his  special 
pre-eminence  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  that  Elohim, 
the  Almighty  Creator,  is  Jehovah-Elohim,  tlie  friend 
and  counsellor  of  the  creature  whom  He  has  endowed 
with  reason  and  free-wiU. 

(8)  The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden. — The 
order  followed  in  the  text,  namely,  man  first  and  the 
garden  afterwards,  is  not  that  of  chronology,  but  of 
precedence.  In  verse  15  we  find  that  the  garden  was 
ready  as  soon  as  man  needed  a  home.  It  was  a 
separate  plot  of  ground,  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of 
Eden,  and  planted  with  trees  and  herbs  that  were  of 
choicer  kinds,  more  fit  for  food,  and  more  beautiful 
in  foliage  and  blossom,  than  elsewhere.  The  word 
Paradise,  usually  applied  to  it,  is  a  Persian  name  for  an 
enclosed  park,  such  as  the  kings  of  Persia  used  for 
hunting. 

Eastward  in  Eden. — This  does  not  mean  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  Eden,  but  that  Eden  itself  was  to 
the  east  of  the  regions  known  to  the  Israelites.  Tlie 
name  "  Eden,"  that  is,  pleasure-groimd,  occurs  else- 
where, but  for  regions  not  identical  with  that  in  which 
the  paradise  was  situated  (2  Kings  xix.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
12,  li.  3;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23;  Amos  i.  5).  Of  its  site 
no  certain  conclusions  have  been  established,  and 
probably  the  flood  so  altered  the  conformation  of  the 
ground  as  to  make  the  identification  of  the  four 
rivers  impossible.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
eastern  district  of  Asia  is  meant,  and  that  the 
details  at  the  time  the  narrative  was  wi-itteu  were 
sufficient  to  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  where 
and  what  the  region  was.     The  rendering  of  several 
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Tfte  Four  Streams. 


eastward  in  Eden ;  and  there  lie  put 
the  man  Avhom  he  had  formed.  <"'  And 
out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God 
to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 
the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree 
of  Hfe  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  (*'»  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden 
to  water  the  garden ;   and  from  thence 


1  Ecclus.  :i.  25. 


it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four 
heads.  <"'  The  name  of  the  first  is 
"Pison:  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is 
gold ;  ti-J  and  the  gold  of  that  laud  is 
good:  there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx 
stone.  ('^)  And  the  name  of  the  second 
river  is  Gihon :  the  same  is  it  that  com- 
passeth the  whole   land  of  ^  Ethiopia. 


versions    in   the    beginning   instead    of    eastward    is 
untenable. 

(9)  Every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  good,  for  food. — It  has  often  been  noticed  tliat 
while  the  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  taste 
for  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  they  greatly  admired 
large  and  umbrageous  trees.  Tliis  feeling  seems  like  a 
reminiscence  of  the  joy  of  our  fast  pai-euts  when  they 
found  themselves  in  a  happy  garden,  surrounded  by 
trees,  the  beauty  of  which  is  even  more  commended  than 
the  fact  placed  second,  that  they  supplied  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food.     Two  trees  in  the  centre  of  the 

farden  had  marvellous  qualities  ;  for  "  tlie  tree  of  life  " 
ad  tlio  power  of  so  renewing  man's  physical  energies 
that  his  Ijody,  though  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  therefore  naturally  mortal,  would,  by  its  continual 
use,  live  on  for  ever.  The  other,  "  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,"  must  have  acquired  this  name 
after  the  fall.  As  long  as  Adam  and  Eve  wei"e  in  their 
original  innocence  they  had  no  knowledge  of  e\il,  nor 
eould  any  mere  mental  development  bestow  it  upon 
them.  They  must  either  feel  it  in  themselves,  or  see 
it  in  others,  before  they  coiild  know  it.  We  conclude, 
then,  that  this  was  the  tree  to  which  God's  command, 
tliat  they  should  not  eat  of  it  (comp.  chap.  iii.  3),  was 
attached;  and  only  by  the  breach  of  tliat  command 
would  man  attain  to  this  higher  knowledge,  with  all 
the  solemn  responsibilities  attached  to  it.  Besides 
this,  each  tree  had  a  symbolic  meaning,  and  especially 
the  tree  of  life  (Rev.  ii.  7,  xxii.  2).  The  Chaldean 
legends  have  preserved  the  memoi-y  of  this  latter  tree, 
and  depict  it  as  the  Asclepias  acida,  whence  the  soma 
juice  is  prepared. 

(10)  A  river  went  out  of  Eden.— Out  of  the 
large  region  of  which  the  garden  formed  a  pai-t.  The 
tenses,  too,  arc  present,  as  if  the  main  features  of  the 
country  remained  unchanged:  "  a  river  goetli  forth  from 
Eden,  and  theuce  outside  of  it  is  parted,  and  bocometh 
four  main  streams."  The  idea  is  that  of  a  stream  rising 
in  Eden,  and  flowing  through  the  Paradise,  and  at 
some  distance  outside  of  it  divided  into  four  great 
rivers.  This  has  made  many  suppose  that  the  site  of 
Paradise  was  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  a  region  now  sub- 
mei'ged ;  and  the  Babylonian  legends  actually  place  it 
there,  at  Eridu,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  The  two  other  rivers  they  suppose  to  have 
been  the  Indus  and  the  Nile,  represented  by  the  two 
coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  suggests 
the  Babylonian  province  of  Gan-duniyas,  where  four 
rivers  may  bo  found ;  but  in  neither  case  could  the  ark 
have  floated  against  the  current  of  the  flood  up  to  the 
highlands  of  Armenia.  We  must  add  that  many 
authors  of  note  have  regarded  the  whole  as  symbolical, 
among  whom  is  the  famous  Syriac  writer,  Bar-Hcbraeus, 
who  regards  it  as  a  description  of  the  human  body. 

(11,  Vi)  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison.—'-  The 
full-flowing"  (Gcsouius),  or  "free-streaming"  (Fiirst). 


Neither  derivation  has  much  authority  for  it  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  true 
explanation  till  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  been 
more  thoroughly  examined.  As  two  of  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise  rise  in  Armenia,  so  we  must  probably  seek 
the  other  two  there ;  but  the  conjectures  of  commen- 
tators have  thus  far  suggested  uo  jirobable  identifica. 
tion  of  this  stream. 

Compasseth. — This  word,  without  strictly  mean- 
ing to  go  round,  gives  the  idea  of  a  devious  course 
(comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  16 ;  Cant.  iii.  3),  as  if  the  river  had 
now  reached  a  level  plain. 

Havilah  may  mean  sandy  land  (Delitsch),  or 
circuit  region.  There  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
one  coimtry  of  this  name;  but  the  most  probable  is  that 
in  South- Western  Arabia,  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
Joktanites  (chap.  x.  29),  which  this  river  skirted  r'ather 
than  traversed.  But  we  know  of  no  such  river,  rising 
in  Ai-menia  or  elsewhere,  which  answers  to  this  descrip- 
tion now.  Besides  gold  of  great  purity,  pronoimced 
emphatically  "  good,"  this  land  produced  "  bdellium," 
a  scented  gum,  to  which  manna  is  compared  (Niun. 
xi.  7),  though  the  meaning  even  there  is  uncertain. 

Instead  of  bedolach,  bdellium,  the  Syriac  reads  be- 
rulche,  that  is,  the  same  word  in  the  plural,  but  with  d 
instead  of  r.  These  two  letters  being  very  similar,  not 
merely  in  the  square  Hebrew  alphabet  now  in  use,  but  in 
the  original  Samaritan  characters,  are  constantly  inter- 
changed in  manuscripts;  and  as  berulchc  means  ^)car/s, 
the  sense  agrees  better  with  the  other  productions  of 
Havilah,  gold  and  onyx  stones.  As  bedolach  is  a  quad- 
riliteral,  wliile  Hebrew  words  have  only  three  root 
letters,  we  must  look  to  the  Accadian  language  for  its 
true  signification,  if  this  be  really  the  right  reading. 

The  onyx  stone. — Though  there  is  considerable 
authority  for  this  translation,  yet  pi'obably  the  LXX., 
supported  by  most  ancient  authorities,  are  right  in 
regarding  this  gem  as  the  beryl  of  a  light  green  colour 
(leek-stone,  LXX.).  The  root  signifies  something  paU, 
while  the  onyx  has  its  name  from  its  markings  resem- 
bling those  of  the  human  naU. 

(i:i)  Gihon,  "  the  river  that  bursts  forth,"  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  Nile,  because  it  is  said  to  wind  about 
Ethiopia  (Cush).  According  to  this  view,  there  was 
originally  uo  break  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 
Nile,  entering  Abyssinia  from  Ai'abia,  took  thence  a 
northerly  course,  and  traversed  Egypt.  But  Cush  is 
now  known  to  have  signified  at  this  period  the 
southern  half  of  Arabia,  and  it  was  not  until  later 
times  that  the  name  was  carried  by  colonists  to  Abys- 
slnia.  Moreover  Gihon,  in  Arabic  jailian,  is  a  common 
name  among  the  Arabs  for  a  river,  and  perhaps  tlio 
Oxus  is  liei-e  meant,  which  flowed  northward  from 
Armenia  into  the  Caspian.  Mr.  Sayce,  however,  thinks 
it  is  the  Araxes,  "  the  river  of  Babylon,"  which  flowed 
westward  into  the  desert  of  Cush,  in  Arabia  {Chald. 
Gen.,  p.  84). 
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2'/ifi  Man  placed  in  Eden. 


GENESIS,  II. 


T/ie  N^amiur/  oftJic  Creatures. 


it  which  goeth  Ho- 
Ancl  the 


(i*)And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is 

Hiddekel :  that   is 

ward   the    east   of  Assyria. 

fourth  river  is  Euphrates. 

<i5)And  the  Lord  God  took  -the 
man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 
<i^)  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the 
man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
'thou  may  est  freely  eat :  *i'')  but  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  *thou  shalt 
surely  die. 


1  Or,   fdsdrwrd  to 


:i  Hi-1).,  anting  VtoH 
tf/m/£  tat. 


4  Ilcb.,  dijing  thou 
skalt  Uiil. 


a  EcdUB.  3ti.  ^i. 


5  Ht-'b.,   as    before 
him. 


i>  Or,  the  man, 
7  Hcl).,  eullcil. 


<i^'  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not 
good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ;  I 
will  make  "him  an  help  'meet  for  him. 
('■'>  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Loud  God 
formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and 
every  fowl  of  the  air;  and  brought 
them  unto  "  Adam  to  see  what  he  would 
call  them  :  and  whatsoever  Adam  called 
every  living  creature,  that  ivas  the  name 
thereof.  '^"^  And  Adam ''gave  names  to 
all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but  for 
Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help 
meet  for  him. 


(U)  Of  tho  "  Hiddekel "  .and  "  Euphrates  "  there  is  no 
doubt :  the  former  is  the  Tigris,  or  Tigi'es,  which  is  a  mere 
Graecising  of  its  Oriental  name,  Daglath  in  Arabic,  and 
Deldath  in  Syi-iac,  and  in  the  Targum  of  Oukelos.  Tho 
word  Hiddekel  is  startling  as  being  a  qnadiiliteral,  but 
the  Samaritan  Codex  reads  the  Dekel,  that  is,  it  has  the 
article  instead  of  the  Hebrew  Kheth.  Mr.  Sayce  accepts 
the  uncertain  reading  Hiddekel,  and  says  (Ghald.  Gen., 
p.  8-t)  that  Hid  is  the  Accadiau  name  for  river.  Dekel, 
Tigris,  is  said  to  mean  an  arrow.  The  Samaritan  read- 
ing  is  probably  right. 

Euphrates. — No  description  is  given  of  this  as 
being  the  largest  and  best  known  of  Asiatic  rivers. 
Hence,  probably,  the  Pison  and  Gihon  were  but  small 
streams.  Euphrates  is  the  Greek  manner  of  pronounc- 
ing the  Hebrew  Phrath,  the  first  syllable  being  simply 
a  help  in  sounding  tlie  double  consonant.  In  Accadian 
it  is  called  Purrat,  and  means  "  the  curving  water," 
being  so  named  from  its  shape. 

(i5»  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  (the 
adam),  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden. — 
The  narrative  now  reverts  to  verse  8,  but  the  word 
translated  put  is  not  the  same  in  both  places.  Here  it 
literally  means  He  made  him  rest,  that  is.  He  gave  it  to 
him  as  his  permanent  and  settled  dwelling. 

To  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. — The  first  word 
literally  means  to  work  it;  for  though  a  paradise,  yet 
the  garden  liad  to  be  tilled  and  planted.  Seeds  must  be 
sown  and  the  cultivated  plots  kept  in  order ;  but  all  this 
really  added  to  Adam's  happiness,  because  the  adiimah, 
as  yet  uncursed,  responded  willingly  to  the  husbandman's 
care.  Tlie  other  word,  "  to  keep  it,"  implies,  however, 
some  difficidty  and  danger.  Thougli  no  unpropitious 
weather,  nor  blight  nor  mildew,  spoiled  the  crop,  yet 
apparently  it  had  to  be  guarded  against  the  incursion 
of  wild  animals  and  birds,  and  protected  even  against 
the  violence  of  winds  and  tlie  burning  heat  of  tlie  sun. 

(16, 17)  The  Lord  God  commanded. — Probation  is 
tlie  law  of  mail's  min'al  condition  now,  and  it  began  in 
Paradise,  only  the  conditions  there  were  different.  (See 
U.vcursus  at  end  of  this  book.) 

In  the  day.  .  .  . — Used,  as  in  verse  4,  for  an  in- 
definitely  long  period.  But  just  as  on  the  tliird  day  God 
gave  the  whole  law  of  vegetation,  though  trees  as  the 
highest  development  of  that  law  may  not  liave  been 
reached  until  after  the  appearance  of  animal  life  on 
the  earth,  so  the  law  of  man's  mortal  life  came  into 
existence  with  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 
Contemporaneously  witli  that  act,  man  passed  from 
the  paradisiacal  state,  with  the  possibility  of  living  for 
ever,  into  the  mortal  state,  with  tho  certainty  sooner  or 


later  of  dying.  It  was  a  new  condition  and  constitution 
of  things  which  then  commenced,  and  to  which  not 
Adam  only,  but  also  his  posterity  was  subject.  And 
thus  this  command  resembles  the  words  of  Elohiui  in 
the  first  chapter.  By  them  the  fimdamental  laws  of 
tlie  material  universe  were  given  and  establislied  for 
all  time ;  and  the  word  of  Jehovah-Elohini  equally 
liere  was  a  law,  not  for  the  day  only  on  which  Adam 
broke  the  command,  but  for  all  men  everywhere  as 
long  as  the  world  shall  last. 

•18)  It  is  not  good  .  .  . — In  these  words  wo 
have  the  Divine  appointment  of  maiTiage,  and  also  the 
declaration  that  the  female  is  subsequent  in  order  of 
production  to  the  male,  and  formed  from  liim.  In  chaps, 
i.  27,  V.  2,  the  creation  of  male  and  female  is  represented 
as  having  been  simultaneous.  She  is  described  as  "  a 
help  meet  for  him:"  Heb.,  a  help  as  his  front,  Ids 
reflected  image,  or,  as  the  Syriac  translates  it,  a  helper 
similar  to  him.  The  hajipiness  of  marriage  is  based, 
not  upon  the  woman  being  just  the  same  thing  as  the 
man,  but  upon  her  being  one  in  whom  he  sees  his  image 
and  counterpart. 

(19)  Out  of  the  ground. — The  adamali ;  thus  the 
physical  constituents  of  tho  animals  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  body  of  man.  Much  curious  speculation 
has  arisen  from  tlie  mistaken  idea  that  the  order  liere 
is  chi-ouological,  and  that  the  animals  were  created 
subsequently  to  man,  and  that  it  was  only  upon  their 
failing  one  and  aU  to  supply  Adam's  need  of  a  com- 
jianion  that  woman  was  called  into  being.  The  real 
point  of  the  naiTative  is  the  insight  it  gives  us  into 
Adam's  intellectual  condition,  his  study  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment  in  which 
he  spent  his  time.  Then  finally,  at  the  end  of  verse 
20,  after  numerous  animals  had  passed  before  him, 
comes  the  assertion,  with  cumulative  force,  tiiat  woman 
alone  is  a  meet  companion  for  man. 

(20)  And  Adam  gave  names. — Throughout  tliis 
chapter  Athim  is  but  once  mentioned  as  a  proper  name; 
ami  the  regular  phrase  in  the  Hebrew  is  the  adam, 
that  is,  the  man,  except  in  tlie  last  clause  of  this  verse. 
In  verse  23  tliere  is  a  different  word  for  man,  namely. 
ish.  We  must  not  confine  this  gi^ng  of  names  to  the 
domestic  animals,  nor  are  we  to  suppose  a  long  proces- 
sion of  beasts  and  birds  passing  before  the  man.  and  re- 
ceiving each  its  title.  Rather,  it  sets  liim  before  us 
as  a  keen  observer  of  nature ;  and  as  ho  pursues  his 
occupations  in  tlie  garden,  new  animals  and  birds  from 
time  to  time  come  under  liis  notice,  and  these  he 
studies,  and  observes  their  ways  and  habits,  and  so  at 
length  gives  them  appellations.     Most   of  these  titles 
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Tlie  Making  of  Woman. 


GENESIS,   II. 


Marriage  Instituted. 


<2''  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  be  slept : 
and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed 
up  the  flesh  instead  thereof;  '^'-'  and  the 
rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken 
from    man,  ^made    he   a    woman,   and 


1  acli..  bnUded. 


l<Matt.l9.5;  JIark 
10.  ;:  1  Ccir.  c. 
10;  Ei»h.  5.  31. 


brought  her  unto  the  man.  (^  AnA. 
Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  :  she  shall 
be  called  Woman,  because  she  was 
"  taken  out  of  Man.  (24)  *  Therefore  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother. 


would  be  iinitatious  of  their  cries,  or  would  be  taken 
from  some  marked  feature  iu  their  form  or  plumage,  or 
mode  of  locomotion.  Adam  is  thus  found  possessed  of 
powers  of  obser\"ation  and  reflection  upon  the  natural 
objects  round  him ;  though  we  may  justly  doubt  his 
being  capable  of  the  metaphysical  discourses  put  into 
his  mouth  by  Miltou  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 

But  for  Adam. — In  tliis  one  place  there  is  uo 
article,  and  our  version  may  be  right  in  regarding  it 
as  a  proper  name.  Among  the  animals  Adam  found 
many  ready  to  be  his  friends  and  domestic  servants; 
and  his  haliits  of  observation  had  probably  this  practical 
end,  of  taming  such  as  might  be  useful.  Hence  the 
omission  of  all  notice  of  reptiles  and  fish.  But  while 
thus  he  could  tame  many,  and  make  them  share  his 
dwelling,  he  found  among  them  no  counterpart  of 
himself,  capable  of  answering  his  thoughts  and  of 
holding  with  him  rational  discourse. 

(21)  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep 
(comp.  Job  iv.  13,  where  it  is  the  same  word)  to  fall 
upon  Adam.— Heb.,  the  man. 

One  of  his  ribs.— Tlie  word  is  never  translated 
rih  except  in  this  place,  but  always  side,  flank.  This  is 
the  tnie  meaning  also  of  the  Latin  word  by  which  it  is 
rendered  in  tlie  Vulgate,  casta,  as  shown  in  the  French 
cote,  and  our  coast.  Both  the  Greek  and  Syriac  also 
translate  by  words  which  primarily  signify  the  side, 
but  derivatively  the  rib.  Woman  was  not  fonned  out 
of  one  of  man's  many  ribs,  of  which  he  would  not 
feel  the  loss.  She  is  one  side  of  man ;  and  though  he 
may  have  several  sides  to  his  nature  and  character, 
yet  without  woman  one  integral  portion  of  him  is 
wanting. 

Closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof.— Literally, 
closed  iy)  flesli  under  if,  that  is,  in  its  place.  This 
does  not  mean  that  man  now  has  flesh  where  before 
he  had  this  side,  but  that  a  ca^nty  was  prevented  by 
drawing  the  flesh  on  the  two  edges  close  together. 
Metaphysically  it  means  that  man  has  no  compensa- 
tion for  what  was  abstracted  from  him,  except  in  the 
woman,  who  is  the  one  side  of  his  nature  which  he  has 
lost. 

(33)  Made  he  a  woman.— Heb.,  he  built  up  into 
a  woman.  Hor  formation  is  described  as  requiring 
both  time  and  care  on  the  heavenly  artificer's  part. 
Thus  woman  is  no  casual  or  hasty  production  of 
nature,  but  is  the  finished  result  of  labour  and  skill. 
Finally,  she  is  brought  vrith  special  honour  to  the  man 
as  the  Creator's  last  and  most  perfect  work.  Every 
step  and  stage  in  this  description  is  intended  for  the 
ennoblement  of  marriage.  Woman  is  not  made  from  the 
ad^mah,  but  from  the  adam.  She  is  something  that  he 
once  had,  but  has  lost;  and  while  for  Adam  there  is 
simply  the  closing  of  the  ca\'ity  caused  by  her  with- 
drawal, she  is  moulded  and  re-fa.shioued,  and  built  up 
into  man's  counterpart.  She  brings  back  more  tli.an 
the  man  pai-ted  with,  .and  the  Creator  Himself  leads 
her  by  the  hand  to  her  husband.  The  antlu-oi>o- 
morphie  language  of  these  early  chapters  is  part  of 
that  condescension  to  human  weakness  which  makes 
it  the  nde  everywhere  for  inspiration  to  use  popular 


language.  He  who  made  heaven  and  earth  liy  the  fiat 
of  His  will  must  not  be  understood  as  ha\-ing  literally 
moiUded  the  side  taken  from  Adam  as  a  sculptor  would 
the  plastic  clay ;  nor  did  He  assume  human  form  that 
He  might  place  her  at  man's  side.  Much  of  this  may 
indeed  have  been  represented  to  Adam's  mind  in  the 
trance  into  which  he  had  fallen ;  but  the  whole  narra- 
tive has  a  nobler  meaning,  and  the  practical  result 
of  its  teaching  was  that  neither  woman  nor  marriage 
ever  sank  into  that  utter  degradation  among  the  Jews 
which  elsewhere  aided  so  greatly  in  corrupting  morals 
and  men. 

(23)  This  is  now. — Literally,  this  stroke,  or  beat  of 
the  foot  in  keeping  time.  It  means,  therefore,  this  time, 
or  colloquially,  at  last.  Adam  had  long  studied  thi? 
natm-al  woi'ld,  and  while,  with  their  confidence  as  yet 
immarred  by  liiunan  cruelty,  they  came  to  his  call,  grew 
tame,  and  joined  his  company,  ho  found  none  that 
answered  to  his  wants,  and  replied  to  him  with  articulate 
speech.  At  last,  on  waking  from  his  trance,  he  foiuid 
one  standing  by  him  in  whom  he  recognised  a  second 
self,  and  he  welcomed  her  joyfully,  and  exclaimed. 
"  This  at  last  is  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh : "  that  is,  she  is  man's  counterpart,  not  merely  in 
feeling  and  sense — his  flesh — but  in  his  solid  qualities. 
In  several  of  the  Semitic  dialects  bone  is  used  for  self. 
Thus,  in  the  Jerusalem  Lectionary  (ed.  Miniscalchi, 
Verona,  1861)  we  read :  "  I  will  manifest  my  lione 
unto  him  "  (John  xiv.  21),  that  is,  myself;  and  again, 
"I  have  i^owcr  to  lay  it  down  of  my  bone"  (John  x. 
18),  that  is,  of  myself.  So,  too,  in  Hebrew,  "  In  the 
selfsame  day  "  is  "  in  the  bone  of  this  day  "  (chap.  vii. 
13).  Thus  bone  of  my  bones  means  "  my  very  owu 
self,"  while  flesh  of  my  flesh  adds  the  more  tender  and 
gentle  qualities. 

She  shall  be  called  Woman  (Ishah),  because 
she  was  taken  out  of  Man  (Ish).  —  Adam,  who 
knew  that  he  was  an  Ish  (see  Excursus  at  end  of  this 
book),  called  the  woman  a  "female  Ish."  The  words 
of  our  Versiou,  man  and  woman  (perhaps  womb-man), 
represent  with  sufiicient  accm-acy  the  relation  of  the 
words  in  the  original. 

(24)  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  .  .  .—These 
are  e^•idently  the  words  of  the  narrator.  Adam  names 
this  new  product  of  creative  power,  as  he  had  named 
others,  but  ho  knew  nothing  about  young  men  leaving 
their  father's  house  for  the  wife's  sake.  Moreover,  in 
Matt.  xix.  5.  our  Lord  quotes  these  words  as  spoken  by 
Grod,  and  the  simplest  interpretation  of  this  declaration 
is  that  the  inspired  naiTator  was  moved  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  give  this  solemn  sanction  to  marriage,  founded 
upon  Adam's  words.  The  great  and  primary  object  of 
this  parti  of  the  narrative  is  to  set  forth  man-iage  as  a 
Divine  ordinance.  The  uaiTator  desci-ibes  Adam's  want, 
pictures  him  as  examining  all  animal  life,  and  stud\-iug 
the  habits  of  all  creatures  so  carefully  as  to  be  able  to 
give  them  names,  but  as  returning  from  his  stiarch 
unsatisfied.  At  last  one  is  solemnly  brought  to  him 
who  is  his  counterpart,  and  ho  calls  )ier  Ishah.  his 
feminine  self,  and  pronounces  her  to  be  his  very  bone 
and  flesh.     Upon  this,  "  Ho  who  at  the  beginning  made 
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and  sliall  cleave  unto  his  wife :  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh.  (-^'  And  they  were 
both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and 
were  not  ashamed. 

CHAPTEE  III.— <!'  Now  the  serpent 
was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the 
field  which  the  Lokd  God  had  made, 
and  he  said  unto  the  woman,  ^Tea,  hath 
God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree 
of  the  garden?  '-'  And  the  woman 
said  unto  the  serpent,  We  may  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden : 
<*'but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in 
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the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said, 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye 
touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  <*'  "  And  the  ser- 
pent said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not 
sui-elydie  :  <5)  for  God  doth  know  that  in 
the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes 
shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  <'''  And 
when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
-pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of 
the  fruit  thereof,  'and  did  eat,  and  gave 
also  unto  her  husband  with  her ;  and  he 


tliem  male  and  female  "  pronoimeed  the  Di^diie  marriage 
law  that  mail  aiid  wife  are  one  flesh. 

The  Temptation  and  Fall. 

(25)  They  were  both  naked.— This  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  perfect  chikllike  iunoeeuce,  and  belongs  natu- 
rally to  beings  who  as  yet  knew  neither  good  nor  evil. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage 
section,  where  it  would  be  indelicate,  but  the  introduction 
to  the  account  of  the  temptation,  where  it  prepares  the 
way  for  man's  easy  fall.  Moreover,  there  is  a  play  upon 
words  in  the  two  verses.  Man  is  arom  =^  naked ;  the 
serpent  is  arnm  =  crafty.  Thus  in  guileless  simplicity 
our  first  parents  fell  in  with  the  tempting  serpent,  who, 
in  obvious  contrast  with  their  untried  Innocence,  is 
described  as  a  lieing  of  especial  subtilty. 

III. 

(1)  Now  the  serpent. — Literally,  And.  The  Hebrew 
language,  however,  is  very  poor  in  particles,  and  the 
intended  contrast  would  be  made  plainer  by  rendering 
"  Now  they  wei-e  both  naked  ( arumim)  .  .  .  but  the 
serpent  was  subtil  (arum),  more  than  eveiy  beast  of 
the  field."  This  quality  of  the  seiiient  was  in  itself  in- 
nocent, and  even  admirable,  and  accordingly  the  LXX. 
translate  prudent ;  but  it  was  made  use  of  by  the 
tempter  to  deceive  Eve  ;  for,  it  has  been  remarked,  she 
would  not  be  sm-pi-ised  on  finding  herself  spoken  to  by 
so  sagacious  a  creature.  K  this  be  so,  it  follows  that 
Eve  must  have  dwelt  in  Paradise  long  enough  to  have 
learnt  something  of  the  habits  of  the  animals  aroimd 
her,  though  she  had  never  studied  them  so  earnestly  as 
Adam,  not  having  felt  that  want  of  a  companion  which 
had  made  even  his  state  of  happiness  so  didl. 

And  he  said  unto  the  woman.— The  leading 
point  of  the  narrative  is  that  the  temptation  came  upon 
man  from  without,  and  through  the  woman.  Such 
(juestions,  therefore,  as  whether  it  were  a  real  serpent 
or  Satan  imder  a  serpent-like  form,  whether  it  spake 
with  a  real  voice,  .and  whether  the  narrative  desci-ibes 
a  literal  occurrence  or  is  allegorical,  are  better  left 
imanswered.  God  has  given  us  the  account  of  man's 
tempt.ation  and  fall,  and  the  entry  of  sin  into  the  world, 
in  this  actual  form ;  and  the  more  reverent  course  is  to 
draw  from  the  nan-ative  the  lessons  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  teach  us,  and  not  enter  upon  too  curious 
speculations.  We  are  dealing  with  records  of  a  vast 
and  hoar  antiquity,  given  to  man  when  he  was  in  a 
state  of  great  simplicity,  and  with  his  intellect  only 
partly  developed,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  find  them  as 
easy  to  understand  as  the  pages  of  modem  history. 


Yea,  hath  God  said  .  .  .  ?— Tliere  is  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise in  these  words,  as  if  the  tempter  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  such  a  command  had  been  given. 
Can  it  really  be  true,  he  asks,  that  Elohim  has  subjected 
you  to  such  a  prohibition  ?  How  unworthy  and  wrung  of 
Him !  Neither  the  serpent  nor  the  woman  use  the  title 
— common  throughout  this  section — of  Jehovah-Elohmi, 
a  sure  sign  that  there  was  a  thoughtful  purpose  in 
giving  this  appellation  to  the  Deity.  It  is  the  imper- 
sonal God  of  creation  to  whom  the  tempter  refers,  and 
the  woman  follows  his  guidance,  forgetting  that  it  was 
Jehovah,  the  loving  personal  Being  in  covenant  with 
them,  who  had  really  given  them  the  command. 

(5)  Ye  shall  be  as  gods.— Rather,  as  God.  as 
Elohim  himself,  in  the  particular  quaUty  of  knowing 
good  and  evil.  It  was  a  high  bait  which  the  tempter 
oifered;  and  Eve,  who  at  first  h.ad  answered  rightly, 
and  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  falsehood,  dallied  with 
the  temptation,  and  was  lost.  But  we  must  not  com- 
ment too  severely  upon  her  conduct.  It  was  no  mean 
desu-e  which  led  her  astray  :  she  longed  for  more  know- 
ledge iind  greater  perfection ;  she  wished  even  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  her  nature ;  but  the  means  she  used 
were  in  violation  of  God's  command,  and  so  she  fell. 
And.  as  usual,  the  tempter  kept  the  promise  to  the  ear. 
Eve  knew  good  and  evil,  but  only  by  feeling  evil  within 
herself.  It  was  by  moral  degradation,  and  not  by  in- 
tellectual insight,  that  her  ambitious  wish  was  fulfilled. 

(6)  And  when  the  woman  saw  .  .  .  she  took. 
— Heb.,  And  the  ivoman  saw  .  .  .  and  she  tooh,  SiC.  In 
tliis,  the  original  form  of  the  narrative,  we  see  the  pro- 
gress of  the  temptation  detailed  in  a  far  more  lively 
manner  than  in  om-  version.  "With  awakened  desire 
the  woman  gazes  upon  the  tree.  The  fruit  appears 
inviting  to  the  eye,  and  possibly  was  really  good  for 
food.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  tree  was  beautiful; 
and,  besides,  there  was  the  promise  held  out  to  her 
that  it  possessed  the  mysterious  faculty  of  develop- 
ing her  intellectual  powers.  To  this  combmed  in- 
fluence of  her  senses  without  and  her  ambition  within 
she  was  im-able  to  offer  that  resistance  which  would 
have  been  possible  only  by  a  living  faith  in  the  spoken 
word  of  God.  She  eats,  therefore,  and  gives  to  her 
husband— so  called  here  for  the  first  time — and  he 
eats  with  her.  The  demeanour  of  Adam  throughout 
is  extraordinary.  It  is  the  woman  who  is  tempted — 
not  as  though  Adam  was  not  present,  as  Milton  sup- 
poses, for  she  has  not  to  seek  him — but  ho  shares  with 
her  at  once  the  gathered  fruit.  Rather,  she  is  pictured 
to  us  as  more  quick  and  observant,  more  open  to  im- 
pressions, more  curious  and  fuU  of  longings  than  the 
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did  eat.  *"*And  the  eyes  of  them  both 
were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they 
were  naked ;  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  'ajirons. 
(*)And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the 
-cool  of  the  day :  and  Adam  and  his 
wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the 
garden.  *^)  And  the  Lord  God  called 
unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  Where 
art  thou  ?  'i*"  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy 
voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid, 
because  I  ivas  naked ;  and  I  hid  myself. 
<">  And  he  said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou 
ivast  naked?     Hast  thou  eaten  of  the 
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tree,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that 
thou  shouldest  not  eat  ?  'i-'  And  the  man 
said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be 
with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and 
I  did  eat.  ''^'  And  the  Lord  God  said 
unto  the  woman,  What  is  this  that  thou 
hast  done?  And  the  woman  said,  The 
serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat. 

("*  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the 
sei-pent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this, 
thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and 
above  every  beast  of  the  field  ;  upon  thy 
belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou 
eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  (^^^  and  I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 


man,   whose   passive  behaviour  is  as    striking  as  the 
woman's  eagerness  and  excitability. 

(7)  The  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened.— 
This  consciousness  of  guilt  came  upon  them  as  soon  as 
they  had  broken  God's  commandment  by  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  naiTative 
that  they  ate  together ;  for  otherwise  Eve  would  have 
been  guilty  of  loading  Adam  into  sin  after  her  mi- 
derstanding  had  been  enlightened  to  perceive  the  con- 
sequences of  her  act.  But  manifestly  her  deed  was  not 
without  his  cognisance  and  approval,  and  he  had  shared, 
in  his  own  way,  her  ambition  of  attaining  to  the  God- 
like. But  how  miserably  was  this  proud  desire  dis- 
appointed !  Tlieir  increased  knowledge  brought  only 
shame.  Their  minds  were  awakened  and  enlai-ged,  but 
the  price  they  paid  for  it  was  their  innocence  and 
peace. 

They  sewed  fig  leaves  together.— There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  leaves  were  those  of  the 
pisang  {Miisa  paradisiaca),  which  grow  ten  feet  long. 
Everywhere  else  the  word  signifies  the  common  fig-tree 
{Ficus  carica),  one  of  the  earliest  plants  subjected  to 
man's  use.  More  remarkable  is  the  word  served.  Tlie 
Syriac  translator  felt  the  difficulty  of  supposing  Eve 
acquainted  with  tlie  art  of  needlework,  and  rendei-s  it, 
"  they  stuck  leaves  together."  But  the  word  certainly 
implies  something  more  elaborate  tliau  this.  Probably 
some  time  elapsed  between  their  sin  and  its  punish- 
ment ;  and  thus  there  was  not  merely  that  first  hasty 
covering  of  tlioraselves  which  has  made  commentators 
look  about  for  a  leaf  large  enougli  to  encircle  their 
bodies,  but  respite  sufficient  to  allow  of  something  more 
careful  and  ingenious ;  and  Eve  may  have  used  her  first 
advance  in  intellect  for  tlie  adornment  of  her  person. 
During  tliis  delay  they  would  have  time  for  reflection, 
and  begin  to  understand  tlie  nature  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  their  condition. 

Aprons. — More  correctly,  girdles. 

(8)  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
God  walking  in  the  garden.- The  matter-of-fact 
school  of  commentators  understand  by  this  that  there 
was  a  thunderstorm,  and  the  guilty  pair  hearing  for  the 
first  time  the  uproar  of  nature,  hid  themselves  in  terror, 
and  interpreted  the  mighty  peals  as  meaning  their  con- 
demnation. Really  it  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the 
whole  narrative ;  and  Jehovah  appears  here  as  the 
owner  of  the  Paradise,  and  as  taking  in  it  His  daily  ex- 
ercise ;  for  the  verb  is  in  the  reflexive  conjugation,  and 
moans  "  walking  for  pleasure."    The  time  is  "  the  cool 


(literally,  the  wind)  of  the  day,"  the  hour  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate when  the  evening  breeze  sets  in,  and  men,  rising 
from  their  noontide  slumber,  go  forth  for  labour  or  re- 
creation. In  this  description  the  pi-imary  lesson  is  that 
hitherto  man  had  lived  in  close  communion  with  God. 
His  intellect  was  undeveloped  ;  his  mental  powers  still 
slumbered  ;  but  nevertheless  there  was  a  deep  spiritual 
sympathy  between  him  and  his  Maker.  It  is  the  nobler 
side  of  Adam's  relationship  to  God  before  the  fall. 

Hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  God. — This  does  not  imply  a  visible  appear, 
ance,  for  the  whole  narrative  is  anthropomorphic.  The 
Fathers,  however,  saw  in  these  descriptions  the  proof 
of  a  previous  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Son  (see  Note  on 
chap.  xii.  7).  Next,  we  find  in  their  conduct  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  fuiiher  result  of  sin.  The  fii-st 
resiUt  was  shame,  from  which  man  endeavoured  to  free 
himseK  by  covering  his  person ;  the  second  was  fear, 
and  this  man  would  cure  by  departing  still  farther  from 
God.  But  the  voice  of  Jehovah  reaches  him,  and  with 
rebuke  and  punishment  gives  also  healing  and  hope. 

(11)  "Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked?— 
Adam  had  given  as  his  excuse  that  which  was  really  the 
consequence  of  his  sin ;  but  by  this  question  God  awakens 
his  conscience,  and  makes  him  feel  that  what  he  had 
described  as  a  want  or  imperfection  was  really  the 
result  of  his  own  act.  And  as  long  as  a  man  feels  soitow 
only  for  the  results  of  his  actions  there  is  no  repentance, 
and  no  wish  to  return  to  the  Divine  presence.  God, 
therefore,  in  order  to  win  Adam  back  to  better  thoughts, 
carries  his  mind  from  the  effect  to  the  sin  that  had 
caused  it. 

(12, 13)  She  gave  me  . . . — Tlicre  is  again  in  Adam  the 
same  passiveness  which  we  noticed  on  verse  6.  He  has 
little  sense  of  responsibility,  and  no  feeling  that  he  had 
a  duty  towards  Eve,  and  ought  to  have  watched  over 
her,  and  helped  her  when  tempted.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  wished  to  shift  the  blame,  first  upon 
Eve,  and  then  upon  God,  who  had  given  her  to  him ; 
rather,  he  recapitulates  the  history,  as  if,  in  his  view,  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  act  as  he  had  done 
(see  on  verse  20),  and  as  if  he  had  no  sense  that  there 
was  any  blame  whatever  attaching  to  any  one.  His  con- 
science still  seems  utterly  unmoved.  Far  nobler  is  the 
woman's  answer.  She  acknowledges  that  she  had  been 
led  astray,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  seiiient'a 
deceit,  had  broken  God's  commandment. 

(14,  IS)  Unto  the  serpent. — As  the  serpent  had 
tempted  our  first  parents  purposely  and  consciously  in 
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seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
slialt  bruise  his  heel. 

("^^  Unto  the  woman  he   said,  I  will 
greatly  multiply  thy  sori-ow  and  thy  cou- 
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ception;  in  sorrow  thou  shaltbriii^  forth 
children  ;  and  thy  desire  Khali  be  '  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  "rule  over  thee. 
*^''  And  unto  Adam  he  said,  Because 


order  to  lead  tlioiu  iuto  siu,  ho  stood  there  without  excuse, 
aud  received  a  threefold  penalty.  The  outward  form  of 
the  coudemnatiou  is  made  suitable  to  the  sliapowhich  tlie 
tempter  had  assumed  ;  but  tlie  true  force  aud  moauiug, 
especially  iu  the  last  aud  most  iuteuse  portiou  of  the 
seuteuce,  beloug,  not  to  the  animal,  but  to  Satau  him- 
self. The  serpeut  is  but  the  type  :  diabolic  ageucy  the 
reality.  First,  therefore,  the  serpent  is  coudomned  to 
crawl.  As  he  is  pronounced  to  be  "  ciu'sed  above  (or 
rather,  amony)  all  cattle" — that  is,  the  tame  animals  sub- 
jected to  man's  service — and  also  "among  all  Ijcasts  of  the 
field "' — that  is,  the  wild  animals,  but  a  term  not  applicable 
to  reptiles — it  has  been  supposed  that  the  serpent  was 
originaUy  erect  and  beautiful,  aud  that  Adam  had  eveu 
tamed  serpents,  and  had  them  iu  his  household.  But 
such  a  transformation  belongs  to  the  region  of  fable, 
and  the  meaning  is  that  henceforward  the  serpent's 
ci-awliug  motion  is  to  be  to  it  a  mark  of  disgrace,  aud  to 
Satan  a  sigu  of  meanness  aud  contempt.  Ho  won  the 
victory  over  our  guileless  fu-st  parents,  and  still  he 
winds  in  and  out  among  men,  ever  bringing  degradation 
with  him,  aud  ever  sinking  with  his  victims  into  deeper 
abysses  of  shame  and  infamy.  Yet,  even  so,  peii)etu- 
ally  he  suffers  defeat,  and  has,  secondly,  to  '"  lick  the 
dust,"  because  his  mean  dcNdces  lead,  as  iu  this  place, 
ouly  to  the  manifestation  of  God's  gloi-y.  Iu  the  Para- 
dise Lost  Milton  has  made  Satan  a  hero,  though  fallen  ; 
really  he  is  a  despicable  aud  mean-spirited  foe,  whose 
strength  lies  in  man's  moral  feebleness.  Finally,  there 
is  perpetual  enmity  between  the  serpent  and  man.  The 
adder  iu  the  path  bites  man's  heel,  and  is  crushed  be- 
neath his  tramp.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  spite  of 
the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  many  of  the  species, 
man's  loatliing  of  them  is  innate  ;  wtile  in  hot  coimtries 
they  are  his  gi-eat  enemy,  the  deaths  in  India,  for  in- 
stance, from  snake-bites  being  many  times  more  than 
those  caused  by  the  carnivora. 

Her  seed  .  .  .  shall  bruise  thy  head.— We 
have  here  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  aud  the  i-est  of 
the  Bible  does  but  explain  the  natm-e  of  this  struggle, 
the  persons  who  wage  it,  aud  the  manner  aud  conse- 
quences of  the  wtory.  Here,  too,  we  leam  the  end 
and  purpose  for  which  the  nan-ative  is  cast  in  its  pre- 
sent form.  It  pictures  to  us  man  in  a  close  and  loving 
relation,  not  to  an  abstract  deity,  but  to  a  personal  and 
covenant  Jehovah.  This  Being  with  tender  care  plants 
for  him  a  garden,  gathers  into  it  whatever  is  most 
rare  and  beautiful  in  vegetation,  and,  having  given  it  to 
liim  for  his  home,  even  deigns  at  eventide  to  walk  with 
him  there.  In  the  care  of  this  garden  He  provides  for 
Adam  pleasant  employment,  and  watches  the  develop- 
ment of  his  intellect  ■with  such  interest  as  a  father  feels 
in  the  mental  growth  of  his  child.  Day  by  day  He 
brings  new  animals  within  his  view ;  and  when,  after 
studying  their  habits,  he  gives  them  names,  the  Deity 
shares  man's  tranquil  enjoyment.  And  wheu  he  still 
feels  a  void,  and  needs  a  companion  who  can  hold  with 
him  rational  discourse,  Jehovah  elaborately  fashions  for 
him,  out  of  his  own  self,  a  second  being,  whose  presence 
satisfies  all  his  longings.  Meanwliile,  in  accordance 
with  the  universal  law  that  hand  in  hand  with  free-will 
goes  responsibility,  an  easy  aud  simple  trial  is  provided 
for  man's  obedience.     He  fails,  and  henceforward  he 


must  wage  a  sterner  conflict,  and  attain  to  victory  only 
by  effort  aud  sufi'criug.  In  this  struggle  man  is  finally 
to  prevail,  but  uot  unscathed.  Aid  his  triumph  is  to  be 
gained  not  by  mere  human  stnmgth,  but  by  the  coming 
of  One  who  is  "  the  Woman's  Seed  ;  "  and  round  tliis 
promised  Deliverer  the  rest  of  Scripture  groups  itself. 
Leave  out  these  words,  and  all  the  inspired  teaching 
which  follows  would  be  an  ever- widening  river  without  a 
fountain-head.  But  necessarily  with  the  fall  came  the 
promise  of  restoration.  Grace  is  no  after-thought,  but 
enters  the  world  side  by  side  with  sin.  Upon  this 
foundation  the  rest  of  Holy  Scriptui-e  is  built,  till 
revelation  at  last  reaches  its  corner- stone  iu  Glirist. 
The  outward  form  of  the  narrative  affords  endless 
subjects  for  curious  discussion ;  its  inner  meaning  and 
true  object  being  to  lay  the  broad  basis  of  all  future  re-  / 
vealed  truth. 

As  regards  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  and  some  of 
the  Fathers,  iijsa  conterei,  "  she  shall  bruise,"  not  only 
is  the  pronoun  masculine  in  the  Hebrew,  but  also  the 
verb.  This  too  is  the  case  iu  the  Syriac,  in  which 
language  also  verbs  have  genders.  Most  probably  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Vulgate  would  restore  even 
there  ipse  conterei,  "he  shall  bruise." 

Like  a  large  proportion  of  the  words  used  in  Genesis, 
the  verb  is  rare,  being  found  only  twice  elsewhere  in 
Scriptm'C.  In  Job  ix.  17  the  meaning  seems  plainly 
to  be  to  hreah,  but  iu  Ps.  cxxxix.  II,  whei-e,  however, 
the  reading  is  uncertain,  the  sense  required  is  to  cover 
or  veil,  though  Dr.  Kay  translates  overxvhelm.  Some 
versions  in  this  place  translate  it  observe;  and  the 
Vulgate  gives  two  reudciings,  namely,  "  She  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  aud  thou  shalt  lie  in  ambush  for  (his 
or  her) heel"  (gender  not  marked — ealcaiito  ejus).  The 
translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  may  be  depended 
upon  as  coiTcct,  in  spite  of  its  uot  being  altogether 
applicable  to  the  attack  of  a  natural  serpent  upon  a 
wayfarer's  heel. 

(16)  Unto  the  •woman  he  said. — The  woman  is 
not  cursed  as  the  serpent  was,  but  punished  as  next 
in  guUt ;  and  the  retribution  is  twofold.  First,  God 
greatly  multiplies  "her  sorrow  and  her  conception," 
that  is,  her  soitow  generally,  but  especially  iu  con- 
nection with  pregnancy,  when  with  anguish  and  peril 
of  life  she  wins  the  joy  of  bringing  a  man  iuto  the  - 
world.  But  also  "  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband." 
In  the  sin  she  had  been  the  prime  actor,  and  the  man 
had  yielded  her  too  ready  an  obedience.  Henceforward 
she  was  to  live  in  subjection  to  him ;  yet  not  unhappily, 
because  her  inferiority  was  to  be  tempered  by  a  natural 
longing  for  the  married  state  aud  by  love  towards  ^ 
her  master.  Among  the  heathen  the  pimishment  was 
made  very  bitter  by  the  degradation  to  which  woman 
was  reduced ;  among  the  Jews  the  wife,  though  she 
never  sank  so  low,  was  nevertheless  purchased  of  her 
father,  was  liable  to  divorce  at  the  husbiind's  will,  and 
was  treated  as  iu  all  respects  his  inferior.  In  Christ  ^ 
the  whole  penalty,  as  St.  Paul  teaches,  has  been  -/ 
abrogated  (Gal.  iii.  28),  and  the  Christian  woman  is  no 
more  inferior  to  the  man  than  is  the  Gentile  to  the 
Jew,  or  the  l)ondman  to  the  free. 

(17, 18)  Unto  Adam  (without  the  article,  aud  there- 
fore a  proper  name)  he  said.— Langc  tlioughtfuUy 
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thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of 
thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of 
which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thoii 
shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat 
of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  '^^>  thorns 
also  and  tliistles  shall  it  ^  bring  forth  to 
thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the 
field ;  <i^>  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the 
ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  : 


1  Ilt'b.,    caiwc 

bad. 


Heb.,  Chavah. 


for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return. 

*-"'  And  Adam  called  his  -ndfe's  name 
-  Eve  ;  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living.  '-''  Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his 
wife  did  the  Loed  God  make  coats  of 
skins,  and  clothed  them. 

<--)  And  the  Lord  God  said.  Behold, 
the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know 
good  and  evU :  and  now,  lest  he  put 
forth  his   hand,   and  take  also  of  the 


remarks  that  while  the  woman  was  punished  by  the 
entrauoi>  of  sorrow  into  the  small  subjective  world  of 
lier  womanly  calling,  man  is  punished  by  the  derange- 
ment of  the  great  objective  world  over  which  he  was 
to  have  dominion.  Instead  of  protecting  his  wife 
and  shielding  her  from  eril,  he  had  passively  followed 
her  lead  in  disobeying  God's  command  ;  and  therefore 
"the  ground,"  the  adnnn'ih  out  of  which  Adam  had 
been  formed,  instead  of  being  as  heretofore  his  friend 
and  willing  subject,  becomes  unfruitful,  and  must  be 
forced  by  toil  and  labour  to  yield  its  produce.  Left 
to  itself,  it  will  no  longer  bring  forth  choice  trees 
laden  with  generous  fruit,  such  as  Adam  found  in  the 
garden,  but  the  natural  tendency  ivill  l>e  to  degenerate, 
till  "  thorns]"  only  "  and  thistles"  usui-p  the  ground. 
Even  after  his  struggle  with  untoward  nature  man 
wins  for  himself  no  paradisiacal  banquet,  but  must 
" eat  the  herb  of  the  field"  ( Job  xxx.  4);  and  the  end 
of  this  weary  struggle  is  decay  and  death.  In  the 
i-enewed  earth  the  golden  ago  of  paradise  will  retm-n, 
and  the  tendency  of  nature  ^vill  no  longer  be  to  decay 
and  degeneration,  but  to  the  substitution  imceasingly 
of  the  nobler  and  the  more  boautif  id  in  the  place  of  that 
which  was  wortldoss  and  mean  (Isa.  Iv.  13). 
^  (19)  Dust  thou  art    .     .    .—It  appears  from  this 

that  death  was  man's  normal  condition.  A  spii-itual 
being  is  eternal  by  its  own  constitution,  l)ut  the  argu- 
ment by  which  Bishop  Butler  proves  the  soul  to  be 
immortal  equally  proves  the  mortality  of  the  body. 
Death,  he  says,  is  the  division  of  a  comiiound  substance 
into  its  component  parts ;  but  as  the  sold  is  a  simple 
substance,  and  incapable  of  division,  it  is  per  se  in- 
capable of  death  (Analogy,  Part  I.,  chap.  i.).  The  body 
of  Adam,  composed  of  particles  of  eartli.  was  capal)le  of 
di\'ision,  and  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  were  assured 
\/  of  an  unending  existence  by  a  special  gift,  typified 
by  the  tree  of  life.  But  now  this  gift  was  ivithdrawn, 
and  henceforward  the  sweat  of  man's  brow  was  in  itself 
proof  that  he  was  returning  to  his  earth  :  for  it  told 
of  exhaustion  and  waste.  Even  now  labour  is  a  bless, 
ing  only  when  it  is  moderate,  as  when  Adam  kept  a 
garden  that  spontaneously  brought  forth  flowers  and 
fniit.  In  excess  it  wears  out  the  body  and  benumbs 
the  soul,  and  by  the  pressure  of  earthly  cares  loaves 
neither  time  nor  the  wish  for  any  such  pursuits  as  aro 
worthy  of  a  being  endowed  with  thought  and  reason 
and  .a  soul. 

(2»)  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve.— Heb., 
Chavmh;  in  Greek,  Zoc.  It  has  l)een  debated  whether 
this  name  is  a  substantive,  Life  (LXX.),  or  a  participle, 
Life-prodncer  (Symm).  Adam's  condition  was  now 
one  of  death,  but  his  wife  thereby  attained  a  higher 
value  in  his  sight.  Tlirough  her  alone  couhl  luunan 
life  be  continued,  and  the  "  woman's  seed ''  be  ol)tained 
who  was  to  raise  up  man  from  his  fall.     Wliile,  then, 
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woman's  punishment  consists  in  the  multiplication  of 
her  "  sorrow  and  conception,"  she  becomes  thereby  only 
more  precious  to  man;  and  while  "her  desire  is  to' 
her  husband, "  Adam  turns  from  his  own  punishment 
to  look  upon  her  with  more  tender  love.  He  has  no 
word  for  her  of  repi'oach,  and  we  thus  see  that  the 
common  interpretation  of  verso  12  is  more  than  doidit- 
fill.  Adam  throws  no  blame  either  on  Eve  or  on  his 
Maker,  because  he  does  not  feel  himself  to  blame. 
Ho  rather  means,  "  How  could  I  err  in  following  one 
so  noble,  and  in  whom  I  recognise  Thy  best  and  choicest 
gift  ?  "  And  with  tliis  agrees  verse  6,  where  Adam 
partakes  of  the  fruit  without  hesitation  or  thought  of 
resistance.  And  so  here  he  turns  to  her  and  calls  her 
Chavvah,  his  life,  his  compensation  for  his  loss,  and 
the  antidote  for  the  sentence  of  death. 

(21)  Coats  of  skins. — Animals,  therefore,  were 
killed  even  in  Paradise ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  man's 
diet  was  imtil  the  flood  entirely  vegetarian  (see  Note 
on  chap.  i.  29).  Until  sin  entered  the  world  no  sacri- 
fices could  have  been  offered ;  and  if,  therefore,  these 
wore  the  skins  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  as  many 
suppose,  Adam  must  in  some  way,  immediately  after 
the  fall,  have  been  taught  that  without  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  i-emission  of  sin,  but  that  God  will  accept 
a  vicarious  sacrifice.  Tliis  is  pei-haps  the  most  tenable 
%'iew ;  and  if,  with  Knobel,  we  see  in  this  arrival  at 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  a  rapid  development  in  Adam  of 
thought  and  intellect,  yet  it  may  not  have  been  entirely 
spontaneous,  but  the  effect  of  divinely-inspired  convic- 
tions rising  up  within  his  soul.  It  shows  also  that 
the  innocence  of  onr  first  parents  was  gone.  In  his 
happy  state  Adam  had  studied  the  animals,  and  tamed 
them  and  made  them  his  friends ;  now  a  sense  of 
guilt  urges  him  to  inflict  upon  them  pain  and  sutt'er- 
ing  and  death.  But  in  the  first  sacrifice  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Mosaical  dispensation,  as  m 
verse  15  that  of  the  Gosiiel.  Moreover,  from  sacri- 
ficial worship  there  was  alleviation  for  man's  bodily 
wants,  and  he  went  forth  equipped  with  raiment  suited 
for  the  harder  lot  that  awaited  him  outside  the  garden ; 
and,  better  far,  there  was  peace  for  his  soul,  and  the 
thought — even  if  still  but  faint  and  dim — of  the  possi- 
bility for  him  of  an  atonement. 

(22)  As  one  of  us.— See  Note  on  chap.  i.  26.  By 
the  fall  man  had  sunk  morally,  but  grown  mentally.  - 
Ho  had  asserted  his  independence,  had  exercised  the 
right  of  choosing  for  himself,  and  had  attained  to  a 
knowledge  without  which  his  endowment  of  free-^^^U 
would  have  remained  in  abeyance.  There  is  something 
painful  and  humiliating  in  the  idea  of  Chi'ysostom  and 
other  Fathers  that  the  Deity  was  speaking  ironically, 
or  even  with  insult  (Augustine).  All  those  qualities 
which  constitute  man's  likeness  to  God — free-will,  self- 
dependence,  the  exercise  of  reason  and  of  choice — had 
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out  of  Paradise. 


tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever : 
(^^Hherefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth 
from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground 
from  whence  he  was  taken.  <-'>  So  hedi-ove 
out  the  man  ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  Cherubims,  and 


a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way, 
to  keej)  tlie  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

CHAPTER  IV.— (1)  And  Adam  knew 
Eve  his  wife ;  and  she  conceived,  and 
bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man 


heou  developed  l)y  the  fall,  and  Adam  was  now  a  very 
different,  being  from  what  ho  had  been  iu  the  days  of 
llis  simple  iuuncenoy. 

Lest  he  put  forth  his  hand.— Adam  had  exer- 
cised the  power  of  marring  God's  work,  and  if  an 
unending  physical  life  were  added  to  the  gift  of  free- 
will now  in  revolt  against  God,  his  condition  and  that  of 
mankind  would  become  most  miserable.  Man  is  still  to 
attain  to  immortality,  but  it  must  now  1)0  through 
struggle,  sorrow,  penitence,  faith,  and  death.  Hence  a 
paradise  is  no  fit  liome  for  him.  Tlie  Divine  mercy, 
therefore,  commands  Adam  to  quit  it,  in  order  that  he 
may  live  under  conditions  better  suited  for  his  moral 
and  spiritual  good. 

(23)  To  till  the  ground. — This  is  the  same  word  as 
that  i-eudered  "  dress  "  m  chap.  ii.  15.  Adam's  task  is 
the  same,  but  the  conditions  are  altered. 

(24)  So  he  drove  out  the  man.— This  implies  dis- 
pleasure and  compulsion.  Adam  departed  unwillingly 
irom  Ms  happy  homo,  and  with  the  consciousness  that 
lie  had  inciu-red  the  Divine  anger.  It  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  sin,  and  was  a  punishment,  even  if 
necessary  for  his  good  under  the  changed  circumstances 
produced  by  his  disoljedience.  On  the  duration  of 
Adam's  stay  iu  Paradise,  see  Exmrsiis  at  end  of 
this  book. 

He  placed. — Jjiieraily,  caused  to  divell.  The  return 
to  Paradise  was  closed  for  ever. 

At  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden.— Adam 
still  had  his  hal)itation  iu  the  land  of  Eden,  and  probably 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paradise.  (Comp. 
chap.  iv.  16.) 

Cherubim.s. — Tlie  cherub  was  a  symbolical  figure, 
representing  strength  and  majesty.  The  ordinary  deri- 
vation, from  a  root  signifying  to  carve,  grave,  and 
especially  to  plouyli,  compai-ed  with  Exod.  xxv.  20, 
suggests  that  the  cherubim  were  winged  buUs,  pro- 
bably  with  human  heads,  like  those  brought  from 
Nineveh.  We  must  not  confound  them  with  the  four 
lining  creatures  of  Ezekiel's  vision  (Ezek.  i.  5),  which 
are  the  "  beasts  "  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  The 
office  of  the  chenib  here  is  to  guard  the  Paradise,  lest 
man  should  try  to  force  an  entrance  back ;  and  so  too  the 
ofiBce  of  the  cherubs  upon  the  mercy-seat  was  to  protect 
it,  lest  any  one  should  impiously  appi'oach  it,  except  the 
liigh-priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  four  living 
creatures  of  the  Apocalypse  have  a  far  different  office 
and  signification . 

IV. 

The  Founding  of  the  Family,  and  Commence- 
ment OF  the  Non-Paradisiacal  Life. 

(1)  She  .  .  .  bare  Cain,  and  said.  .  -—In 
this  chapter  we  have  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the 
family  of  Cain,  a  race  godless  and  wanton,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  far  outstiipped  the  descendants  of  Seth  in 
the  arts  of  civilisation.  To  tillage  and  a  pastoral  life  they 
added  metallurgy  and  music ;  and  the  knowledge  not 
only  of  copper  and  its  uses,  but  even  of  iron  (verse  2"2), 
must  have  given  them  a  command  over  the  resources  of 


nature  so  great  as  to  have  vastly  diminished  the  curse  of 
labour,  and  made  their  lives  easy  and  luxurious. 

I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord. — Rather, 
who  is  Jehovah.  It  is  inconceivable  that  cili  sliould 
have  here  a  different  meaning  from  that  wliich  it  has  in 
chap.  i.  1.  It  there  gives  emphasis  to  the  object  of  the 
verb  :  "  God  created  eth  the  heaven  and  eth  the  eartli," 
that  is,  even  the  heaven  and  even  the  earth.  So  also 
here,  "I  Imve  gotten  a  man  eth  3G\\o\a.\\,"  even  Jehovah. 
The  objection  that  this  implies  too  advanced  a  know- 
ledge of  Messianic  ideas  is  imfounded.  It  is  we  who 
read  backward,  and  put  our  ideas  into  t!ic  words  of 
the  narrative.  These  words  wei'e  intended  to  lead  on 
to  those  ideas,  but  they  were  at  present  only  as  the 
germ,  or  as  the  filament  in  the  acorn  which  contains 
the  oak-tree.  If  there  is  one  tiling  certain,  it  is  that 
religious  knowledge  was  given  gradually,  and  that  the 
significance  of  the  name  Jehovah  was  revealed  by  slow 
degrees.  (See  on  verse  26.)  Eve  attached  no  notion 
of  divinity  to  the  name ;  still  less  did  she  foresee  that 
by  the  superstition  of  the  Jews  the  title  Lord  wouhl  be 
substituted  for  it.  We  distinctly  know  that  Jehovah 
was  not  even  the  patriarchal  name  of  the  Deity  (Exod. 
vi.  3).  and  still  less  could  it  have  been  God's  title  iu 
Paradise.  But  Eve  had  received  the  promise  that  her 
seed  should  cnisli  the  head  of  her  enemy,  and  to  this 
promise  her  words  referred,  and  tlie  title  iu  her  mouth 
meant  probably  no  more  than  "  the  coming  One." 
Apparently,  too,  it  was  out  of  Eve's  words  that  this 
most  significant  title  of  the  covenant  God  arose.  (See 
Excursus  on  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah-Elohim,  at 
end  of  this  book.) 

Fiu'ther,  Eve  calls  Cain  "  a  man,"  Heb.,  ish,  a  being. 
(See  on  chap.  ii.  23.)  As  Cain  was  the  first  infant,  no  word 
as  yet  existed  for  child.  But  in  calling  him  "  a  being, 
even  the  future  one,"  a  lower  sense,  often  attached  to 
these  words,  is  not  to  be  altogether  excluded.  It  has 
been  said  that  Eve,  in  the  liirth  of  this  child,  saw  the 
remedy  for  death.  Death  might  slay  the  iudividual, 
but  the  existence  of  the  race  was  seciu'ed.  Her  words 
thei'efore  might  be  paraphrased  :  "  I  have  gained  a  man, 
who  is  the  pledge  of  future  existence."  Mankind  is 
thus  that  which  shall  exist.  Now,  it  is  one  of  the 
properties  of  Holy  Scripture  that  words  spoken  in  a 
lower  and  ordinary  sense  are  of  ten  prophetic :  so  that  even 
supposing  that  Eve  meant  no  more  tli.an  tliis.  it  would 
not  exclude  the  higher  interpretation.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  fact  of  these  words  ha\'ing  been  so 
treasm-ed  up,  that  they  were  regarded  by  Adam  and 
his  posterity  as  lia-\-iug  no  commonplace  meaning : 
and  this  interpretation  has  a  suspiciously  modem  look 
about  it.  Finally,  in  Christ  alone  man  does  exist  and 
eudure.  He  is  the  perfect  man — man's  highest  level ; 
so  that  even  thus  there  would  be  a  presage  of  im- 
niortafity  for  man  in  the  sapng.  '•  I  have  gained  a 
man.  even  he  that  shall  become."  Grant  that  it  was 
then  but  an  indefinite  yearning  :  it  was  one.  neverthe- 
less, which  all  future  inspiration  was  to  make  distinct 
and  clear  ;  and  now,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
it  has  become  the  especial  title  of  the  Second  Person  in 
the  Holy  Trinity. 
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from  the  Lord,      f^)  And  slie  again  bare  |'  »<••'■.»"'«'• 
his  brother   ^Abel.     And  Abel  was  -a  2Hei).,aAe<fer. 
keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller 
of  the  ground. 

(3>  And  *in  process  of  time  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of 
the  ground  an  oflering  unto  the  Lord, 
(■*)  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the 
firsthnffs  of  his  *  flock  and  of  the  fat  'Sic!;?;'."""' 


3  Heb.,  (It  the  end 
of  itayii. 


4  Heb.,    sheep 
Uoata. 


thereof.  And  the  Lokd  had  'respect 
unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering :  <*)  but 
unto  Cain  and  to  his  ottering  he  had 
not  respect.  And  Cain  was  vei-y  wroth, 
and  his  countenance  fell.  ('''  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou 
wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy  countenance 
fallen  ?  (^)  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou 
not  ^ be  accepted?  and  if  thou  doest  not 


(2)  Abel. — Of  this  name  Dr.  Oppert  imagined  that 
it  was  the  Assyrian  Abil,  a  son.  Really  it  is  Hebel  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer  an 
Assyrian  to  a  Hebrew  ctpuology.  An  Accadiau 
derivation  would  have  been  important,  but  As.syi-ian  is 
only  a  Semitic  dialect,  and  Abil  is  the  Hebrew  ben. 
Hebel  means  a  thing  unstable,  not  abiding,  like  a 
breath  or  vapour.  Now,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
Eve  so  called  her  child  from  a  presentiment  of  e\'il  or  a 
mere  passing  depression  of  spirits;  more  probably  it 
was  a  title  given  to  him  after  his  untimely  death. 
Giving  names  to  children  would  become  usual  only 
when  population  increased ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  re- 
ligious rite  was  instituted  for  their  dedication  to  God 
that  they  had  names  given  to  them  in  their  infancy. 
Even  then  Esau  was  changed  to  Edom,  and  Jacob  to 
Israel,  while  previously  such  names  as  Eber  and  Peleg, 
and  earlier  still  Jabal  and  Jubal,  must  have  been  given 
to  those  who  bore  them  from  what  they  became.  Such 
names  too  as  Esau,  Jacol),  and  most  of  those  borne  by 
Jacob's  children,  seem  to  liave  been  playful  titles,  given 
them  in  the  women's  tents  by  quick-witted  nurses,  who 
caught  up  any  chance  words  of  the  mother,  until  at 
length  it  became  the  Jewish  rule  for  women  to  name 
their  children.  Probably,  therefore,  it  was  only  after 
Abel's  death  that  his  sorrowing  relatives  called  him 
the  Breath  that  had  passed  away. 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a 
tiller  of  the  ground. — As  Adam  was  130  years  old 
when  Seth  was  bom  (chap.  v.  3),  tlicre  was  a  long  period 
for  the  increase  of  Adam's  family  (comp.  vei-ses 
14 — 17),  and  also  for  the  development  of  the  cliaracters 
of  these  his  two  eldest  sous.  In  the  one  we  seem  to 
see  a  rough,  strong  nature,  who  took  the  liard  work  as 
he  found  it,  and  subdued  the  gi-ouud  iWth  muscular 
energy  ;  in  the  otlier  a  nature  more  refined  and  thought- 
ful, and  making  jirogi-ess  upwards.  Adam  luid  already 
tamed  animals  in  Paradise :  to  these  Abel  devotes 
himself,  tends  them  carefully,  and  gains  from  them 
ample  and  easy  means  of  sustenance,  higher  in  kind 
even  than  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  Round  these  two  the 
other  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  gi-oup  themselves, 
and  Cain  seems  already  to  have  had  a  wife  when  he 
murdered  his  brotlier  (verse  17). 

(3,4)  In  process  of  time.— Heb.,  at  the  end  of 
days :  not  at  the  end  of  a  week,  or  a  year,  or  of 
harvest-time,  but  of  a  long  indefinite  period,  shown  by 
the  age  of  Adam  at  the  birth  of  Seth  to  have  been 
something  less  than  130  years. 

An  offering. — Heb.,  a  thanh-offei-ing,  a  present. 
We  must  be  oai-eful  not  to  introduce  here  any  of  the 
later  Lovitical  ideas  about  sacrifice.  All  tliat  we  know 
about  this  offering  is  tliat  it  was  an  act  of  worship,  and 
apimrcntly  something  usual.  Now,  each  brought  of 
Ms  own  produce,  and  one  was  accepted  and  oue  rejected. 
Wliy  ?  Much  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  on  this 
question,  as  thougli  Cain  erred  on  technical  grounds  ; 


whereas  we  ai'e  expressly  told  in  Heb.  xi.  A  that  Abel's 
was  the  more  excellent  sacrifice,  because  offered  "  in 
faith."  It  was  the  state  of  their  hearts  that  made  the 
difference  ;  though,  as  the  result  of  unbelief,  Cain's  may 
have  been  a  scanty  present  of  common  produce,  and 
not  of  first-fruits,  while  Abel  brought  ''  firstlings,  and 
of  the  fat  tliei-eof ,"  the  choicest  portion.  Abel  may  also 
have  shown  a  deeper  faith  in  the  promised  Deliverer  by 
offering  an  animal  sacrifice  :  and  certainly  the  accept- 
ance of  his  sacrifice  quickened  among  men  the  belief 
that  the  proper  way  of  approaching  God  was  by  the 
death  of  a  ^-ictim.  But  Cain's  unbloody  sacrifice  had 
also  a  gi-eat  future  before  it.  It  became  the  minchah 
of  the  Lcvitical  law,  and  under  the  Christiau  dispensa- 
tion is  the  offering  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  especially 
the  Eucharistic  thanksgiving.  We  liave  already  noticed 
that  Abel's  sacrifice  shows  that  flesh  was  probably 
eaten  on  solemn  occasions.  Had  animals  been  killed 
only  for  their  skins  for  clothing,  repulsive  ideas  would 
liave  been  connected  with  the  carcases  cast  aside  to 
decay;  nor  would  Abel  have  attached  any  value  to 
firstlings.  But  as  soon  as  the  rich  abundance  of 
Paradise  was  over,  man  would  quickly  leam  to  eke  out 
the  scanty  produce  of  the  soil  by  killing  \vild  animals 
and  the  youug  of  his  own  flocks. 

The  Lord  had  respect.— Heb.,  loolced  upon, 
showed  that  He  had  seen  it.  It  has  Ijeen  s\ipposed 
that  some  visible  sign  of  God's  favour  was  given,  and 
the  cm-rent  idea  among  the  fathers  was  that  fire  fell 
from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  sacrifice.  (Comp.  Lev. 
ix.  24.)  But  there  is  real  irreverence  in  thus  filling  up 
the  narrative ;  and  it  is  enough  to  know  tliat  the 
brothei's  were  aware  that  God  was  pleased  with  the  one 
and  displeased  with  the  other.  More  important  is  it 
to  notice,  first,  that  God's  famili.ar  presence  was  not 
withdrawn  from  man  after  tlie  fall.  He  talked  with 
Cain  as  kindly  as  with  Adam  of  old.  And  secomlly, 
in  these,  the  earliest,  records  of  mankind  religion  is 
built  upon  love,  and  the  Deity  appears  as  man's 
personal  friend.  This  negatives  the  scientific  theory 
that  religion  grew  out  of  dim  fears  and  terror  at 
natural  i)lienomeiia,  ending  gradually  in  the  evolution 
of  the  idea  of  a  destructive  and  dangerous  power 
outside  of  man,  which  man  must  propitiate  as  best 
he  could. 

(5)  Cain  was  very  wroth.— Heb.,  it  humed  to 
Cain  exceedinglij  :  that  is,  his  heart  was  full  of  hot 
indignant  feelings,  because  of  the  preference  shown  to 
his  younger  brother. 

(7)  If  thou  doest  well. — This  most  difficult  verse  is 
capable  of  a  satisfactory  interpretation,  provided  that  we 
refuse  to  admit  into  this  ancient  narrative  the  ideas  of 
a  subsequent  ago.  Literally,  tlie  words  mean.  If  thou 
doest  well,  is  there  not  lifting  up  >  It  had  just  been 
said  that  his  countenauce  fell  ;  and  this  lifting  up  is 
often  elsewhere  applied  to  the  countenance.  (Comp.  Job 
X.  15,  xi.  15.)     "  Instead,  then,  of  thy  present  gloomy 


Cain  slayeth  Abel. 
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My  Brother's  Keeper. 


well,  sin  lietli  at  tiie  door.  Aud  ^  unto 
thee  shall  he  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt 
rule  over  him. 

^^>  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his 
brother:  and  it  came  to  pass,  when 
they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain 
rose     up    against    Abel     his    brother, 


I  Or,  subject   uiili} 
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and  "slew  him.  <^'  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Cain,  Where  m  Abel  thy  brother  ? 
And  he  said,  I  know  not:  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  V  ''"'  And  he  said.  What 
hast  thou  done  ?  the  voice  of  thy  bro- 
ther's -blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground.     ("'  And  now  art  thou  cursed 


despondent  mood,  in  vrliich  tlioii  goest  about  with 
downcast  look,  tliou  .slialt  lift  up  tliy  head,  aud  have 
peace  and  good  temper  beaming  in  thine  eyes  as  the 
result  of  a  quiet  conscience."  The  second  lialf  of  the 
verse  is  capable  of  two  meanings.  First:  "'if  thoudoest 
not  well,  sin  lieth  (croucheth  as  a  beast  of  prey)  at  the 
door,  and  its  desire  is  to  thee,  to  make  thee  its  victim  ; 
but  thou  shalt  rule  over  it,  aud  overcome  the  tempta- 
tion." The  objection  to  this  is :  that  while  sin  is 
feminine,  the  verb  and  pronouns  are  masculine.  There 
are,  indeed,  numerous  in>tances  of  a  verb  masculine  with 
a  noun  feminine,  but  the  pronouns  are  fatal,  though 
most  Jewish  interpreter.-;  adopt  this  feeble  explanation. 
The  other  interpretation  is:  "If  thou  doest  not  well, 
sin  croucheth  at  the  door,  that  is,  lies  dangerously 
near  thee,  aud  puts  thee  in  perU.  Beware,  there- 
fore, and  stand  on  thy  guard;  and  then  his  desire 
shall  l)e  unto  thee,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him.  At 
present  thou  art  vexed  aud  en\'ious  because  thy 
younger  brother  is  rich  and  prosperous,  while  thy 
tillage  yields  thee  but  scanty  returns.  Do  well,  aud 
the  Divine  blessing  will  rest  on  thee,  aud  thou  wilt 
recover  thy  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  thy  brother 
will  look  up  to  thee  in  lo^  iug  obedience."  (Comp.  the 
loving  subjection  of  the  wife  in  chap.  iii.  16.) 

We  liave  in  this  verse  proof  of  a  struggle  in  Cain's 
conscience.  Al)el  was  e\ndently  outstripping  him  in 
wealth ;  liis  flocks  were  multiplying,  and  possibly  his 
younger  brothers  wore  attacliiug  themselves  to  him  in 
greater  numbers  than  to  Cain.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
more  marked  moral  growth  iu  liim,  aud  his  virtue  aud 
piety  were  more  attractive  than  Cain's  harsher  dis- 
IMsition.  This  had  led  to  en^-y  and  malice  on  the  part  of 
Cain,  increased,  doubtless,  by  the  favour  of  God  sho^vn 
to  Abel's  sacrifice ;  b\it  he  seems  to  have  resisted 
these  e^Hl  feelings.  Jehovah  would  not  have  remon. 
strated  thus  kindly  with  him  had  he  Ijeen  altogether 
reprobate.  Possibly,  too,  for  a  time  he  prevailed  over 
his  evil  tempers.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  tliat 
the  murder  followed  immediately  upon  the  sacrifice. 
The  words  of  the  Almighty  rather  show  that  repentance 
was  still  possible,  aud  that  Cain  might  still  recover  the 
Divine  favour,  aud  thereby  regain  /liat  pre-eminence 
which  was  his  by  right  of  primogeniture,  but  which 
he  felt  that  he  was  rapidly  losing  by  Abel's  prosperity 
and  more  loving  ways. 

(8)  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother. 
— Heb.,  And  Cain  said  vido  Ahel  his  brother.  To 
this  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  LXX.,  the  Syriac, 
and  the  Vulg.  add,  •'  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field;  "  but 
neither  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  nor  any  Hebrew  MS. 
or  authority,  except  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  give  this 
addition  any  support.  The  authority  of  the  versions 
is,  however,  very  great :  first,  because  Hebrew  MSS.  are 
all  comparatively  modern;  and  secondly,  because  all  at 
preseut  known  represent  only  the  Recension  of  the 
Masorites.  Sooner  or  later  some  manuscript  may  be 
found  which  will  enable  scholars  to  form  a  critical 
judgment  upon  those  places  where  the  versions  repre- 
sent a  difieveut  text.     If  we  could,  with  the  Authorised 


Version,  translate  "  Cain  talked  with  Abel,"  this  would 
imply  that  Cain  triumphed  for  a  time  over  his  nugry 
feelings,  and  resumed  friendly  intercourse  with  his 
brother.  But  such  a  rendering  is  impossible,  as  also 
is  one  that  has  been  suggested,  "  Cain  told  it  imto  Abel 
his  brother  "  :  that  is,  told  all  that  had  passed  between 
him  aud  Jehovah.  Either,  therefore,  we  must  accept 
the  addition  of  the  versions,  or  regard  the  passage  as 
at  present  beyond  our  powers. 

It  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the 
field.  —  The  open,  uncultivated  land,  where  Al)el'8 
flocks  would  find  pasture.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
this  murder  was  premeditated.  Cain  did  not  even  know 
what  a  human  death  was.  But,  as  Philippson  remarks, 
there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  husbandmen 
who  cidtivated  fixed  plots  of  ground  and  the  wander- 
ing shepherds  whose  flocks  were  too  prone  to  stray 
upon  the  tilled  fields.  Possibly  Abel's  flocks  had  tres- 
passed on  Caiu's  land,  and  when  he  went  to  remonstrate, 
his  envy  was  stirred  at  the  sight  of  his  brother's  affluence. 
A  quarrel  ensued,  aud  Caiu,  in  that  fierce  anger,  to  fits 
of  which  he  was  liable  (verse  5),  tried  to  enforce  his 
mastery  by  blows,  and  before  he  well  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  he  had  shed  his  brother's  blood,  and  stood 
iu  terror  before  the  first  human  corpse. 

(9)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is 
Abel  thy  brother  ? — It  is  the  beauty  of  these  early 
narratives  that  the  dealings  of  the  Deity  with  mankind 
are  all  clothed  in  an  anthropomoqjhio  form,  for  the 
reasons  of  which  see  Note  on  chap.  ii.  7.  It  seems, 
then,  that  Caiu  at  first  went  away,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  greatness  of  his  crime.  He  had  asserted 
his  rights,  had  suppressed  the  usurpation  of  his  privi- 
leges by  the  younger  sou,  aud  if  he  had  used  force  it 
was  his  brother's  fault  for  resisting  him.  So  Jacob 
afterwards  won  the  birthright  by  subtilty,  aud  would 
have  paid  the  same  fearful  penalty  but  for  timely 
flight,  and  rich  presents  afterwards.  But  Cain  could 
uot  quiet  his  conscience ;  remorse  tracked  his  footsteps ; 
and  when  in  the  household  Abel  came  not,  aud  the 
question  was  asked.  Where  is  Abel  ?  the  voice  of  God 
repeated  it  in  his  own  heart,  Where  is  Aliel,  thy  brother  J 
— brother  still,  aud  offspring  of  the  same  woud),  even  if 
too  prosperous.  But  the  strong-willed  man  resists. 
What  has  he  to  do  with  Abel  ?  Is  he  "  his  brother's 
keeper  ?  " 

(10)  Thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me.— 
The  sight  he  has  seen  of  death  cleaves  to  him,  aud 
grows  into  a  terror;  aud  from  above  the  \oice  of 
Jehovah  tells  him  that  the  blood  he  lias  shed  calls  aloud 
for  vengeance.  Thus  with  the  first  sheddiug  of  human 
blood  that  ominous  thought  sprang  up,  divinely  l)e- 
stowed,  that  the  earth  will  grant  no  peace  to  the 
wretch  wlio  has  stained  her  fair  face  with  the  life 
stream  of  man.  But  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  speaketli 
better  things  thau  that  of  Abel"  (Heb.  xii.  24).  The 
voice  of  one  cried  for  justice  and  retribution:  the  other 
for  reconciliation  aud  peace. 

(11,  v>)  And  now  (Ijeeause  of  thy  crime)  art  thou 
cursed  from  the  earth.— Heb.,/ro?ft  the  addmdh,  or 
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from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her 
mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood 
from  thy  hand ;  *i^'  when  thou  tillest 
the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield 
unto  thee  her  strength  ;  a  fugitive  and 
a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth. 
(13)  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Loed,  ^My 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 
("'  Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this 
day  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid ;  and  I  shall 
be  a  fugitive  and   a   vagabond  in  the 
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earth ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me. 
<i5)  And  the  Lokd  said  unto  him,  There- 
fore whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance 
shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And 
the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any 
finding  him  should  kill  him. 

'i*^'  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lokd,  and  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.  '■^^>  And 
Cain  knew  his  wife ;  and  she  conceived, 
and  bare  -  Enoch :  and  he  builded  a  city, 


cultivated  gi-ouud.  Cain  was  tho  first  liuniau  beiug  ou 
whom  a  curse  was  iufiicted,  and  it  was  to  rise  up  from 
the  gi-ouud,  the  portion  of  the  earth  won  and  subdued 
by  man,  to  punish  liim.  He  liad  polluted  man's  habita- 
tion, aud  now,  whou  ho  tilled  the  soil,  it  would  resist  him 
as  an  enemy,  by  refusing  "to  yield  imto  liim  her 
strength."  He  had  been  an  unsuccessful  man  before,  and 
outstripped  in  the  race  of  life  by  the  younger  son  ;  for 
the  future  his  struggle  with  the  conditions  of  life  will  be 
still  harder.  The  reason  for  this  follows  :  "a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth."  Restless  and 
uneasy,  and  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  his  crime, 
he  shall  become  a  wanderer,  not  merely  in  the  adihndh, 
his  xrntive  soil,  but  in  tho  earth.  Poverty  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  lot  of  one  thus  roaming,  not  in  search  of  a 
better  lot,  but  under  the  compulsion  of  an  evil  con- 
science. Finally,  however,  we  find  that  Cain's  feelings 
grew  more  calm,  and  being  comforted  by  the  jiresence 
of  a  wife  and  childi'ea,  "  he  builded  a  city,"  and  had  at 
last  a  home. 

(13,  u)  My  punishment  (or  my  iniquity)  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear. — Literally,  than  can  be  borne,  or 
"  forgiven."  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  manner  of 
the  Hebrew  language  to  have  only  one  word  for  an  act 
and  its  result.  Thus  worh  and  wages  are  expressed  by 
the  same  word  in  Isa.  Ixii.  11.  The  full  meaning, 
therefore,  is,  "  My  sin  is  past  forgiveness,  aud  its  result 
is  an  intolerable  punishment."  This  latter  idea  seems 
foremost  in  Cain's  mind,  and  is  dwelt  upon  in  verse  14. 
He  there  complains  that  he  is  driven,  not  "  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  which  was  impossible,  but  from  the 
addmdh,  his  dear  native  soU,  banished  from  which,  he 
must  go  into  the  silence  and  solitude  of  an  earth 
unknown  and  untracked.  And  next,  "  from  thy  face 
shall  I  be  hid."  Naturally,  Cain  had  no  idea  of  an 
omnipresent  God,  and  away  from  tho  addmdh  he  sup- 
posed that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  enjoy  the  Divine 
favour  aud  protection.  Without  this  there  would  be 
no  safety  for  him  anywhere,  so  that  ho  must  rove  about 
perpetually,  and  "  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay 
me."  In  the  addmdh  Jehovah  would  protect  him  ; 
away  from  it,  men,  unseen  by  Jehovah,  might  do  as 
they  liked.  But  who  were  these  men  ?  Some  commen- 
tators answer,  Adam's  other  sons,  especially  those  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  Abel.  Others  say  that 
Adam's  creation  was  not  identical  with  that  of  chap.  i. 
27,  but  was  that  of  the  highest  type  of  the  human  race, 
and  liad  lieen  preceded  by  the  production  of  inferior 
races,  of  whose  existence  there  are  widespread  proofs. 
But  others,  with  more  probability,  think  that  Cain's 
was  a  vain  apprehension.  How  could  he  know  that 
Adam  and  his  family  were  tho  solo  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ?  Naturally  ho  expected  to  find  farther  on  what 
he  had  left  behind ;  a  man  and  woman  with  stalwart 


sons  :  and  that  these,  regarding  him  as  an  interloper 
come  to  rob  them,  and  seeing  in  his  ways  pi'oof  of  guilt, 
would  at  once  attack  and  slay  him. 

(15)  The  Lord  said  unto  him,  Therefore.— 
Most  of  the  versions  have  Not  so,  which  requires  only 
a  slight  and  probable  change  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Sevenfold. — Cain's  punishment  was  severe,  because 
his  crime  was  the  result  of  bad  and  violent  passions,  but 
his  life  was  not  taken  because  the  act  was  not  premedi- 
tated. Murder  was  more  than  he  had  meant.  But  as 
any  one  killing  him  would  mean  murder,  therefore  the 
vengeance  would  be  sevenfold  ;  that  is,  comjilete,  seven 
being  the  number  of  perfection.  Others,  however, 
consider  that  Cain's  life  was  under  a  religious  safe- 
guard, seven  being  the  sacred  number  of  creation.  In 
this  we  have  the  germ  of  the  merciful  law  which  set 
cities  of  refuge  apart  for  the  involuntary  manslayer. 

The  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.— This  ren- 
dering suggests  an  utterly  false  idea.  Cain  was  not 
branded  nor  marked  in  any  way.  What  the  Hebrew 
says  is,  "  And  Jehovah  set,"  that  is,  appointed,  "  unto 
Cain  a  sign,  that  no  one  finding  him  should  slay  him." 
In  a  similar  manner  God  appointed  the  rainbow  as  a 
sign  imto  Noah  that  mankind  should  never  again  be 
destroyed  by  a  flood.  Probably  the  sign  here  was  also 
some  natural  phenomenon,  the  regular  recurrence  of 
which  would  assure  Cain  of  his  security,  and  so  pacify 
his  excited  feelings. 

(16)  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord. — See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  8.  Adam  and  his  family 
probably  worshipped  with  their  faces  towards  the 
Paradise,  and  Cain,  on  migrating  from  the  whole  land 
of  Eden,  regarded  himself  as  beyond  the  range  of  the 
vision  of  God.     (See  Note  on  verse  14) 

The  land  of  Nod.— i.e.,  of  wandering.  Knobel 
supposes  it  was  China,  but  this  is  too  remote.  Read 
without  vowels,  the  word  becomes  India.  All  that  is 
certain  is  that  Cain  emigrated  into  Eastern  Asia,  and  as 
none  of  Noah's  descendants,  in  the  table  of  nations  in 
chap.  X.,  are  described  as  ha\'ing  travelled  eastward, 
many  with  PhUippson  and  Knobel  regard  the  Mongol 
race  as  the  oifspring  of  Cain. 

Cain  and  his  Descendants. 

(17>  Cain  knew  his  wife.— As  Jehovah  had  told 
Eve  that  He  would  "  greatly  multiply  her  conception" 
(chap.  iii.  16),  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  numerous 
offspring  had  grown  up  in  the  130  years  that  intervened 
between  the  birth  of  Cain  and  that  of  Seth,  the  svbsti- 
ftite  for  Abel.  As  a  rule,  only  the  eldest  son  is  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogies,  and  Abel's  birth  is  chronicled 
chiefly  because  of  his  tragical  end,  leading  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  merciful  law  which  followed  .ind  to  the 
sundering  of  tho  human  race.    One  of  Adam's  daughters 
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and  called  the  name  of  the  city,  after 
the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch.  "**  And 
unto  Enoch  was  born  Irad:  and  Irad 
begat  Mehujael :  and  Mehujael  begat 
Methusael :  and  Methusael  begat  iLa- 
mech. 

<i^)  And  Lamech  took  unto  him  two 
wives  :  the  name  of  the  one  was  Adah, 


1  HcU.,  LemecJi. 


2  Heb.,  whetter. 


and  the  name  of  the  other  Zillah. 
(20)  ^mj  Adah  bare  Jabal :  he  was  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of 
such  as  have  cattle.  '-'^  And  his  brother's 
name  was  Jubal :  he  was  the  father  of 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ. 
(22)  ^jj[|  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal-cain, 
an   -instructer    of    every    artificer    in 


apparently  clave  unto  lier  brother,  in  spite  of  the  solemn 
decree  of  banishment  passed  upon  him,  probably,  by  his 
father,  and  followed  him  in  his  wanderings  as  his  wife, 
and  bare  him  a  sou,  whom  they  called  "  Enoch."  Now 
this  name,  in  Hebrew  Chanoch,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  estimating  Cain's  character.  It  means 
train  in  Prov.  xxii.  6  ("  Train  up  a  child  "),  but  is  used  in 
Deut.  XX.  5  of  the  dedication  of  a  house ;  and  thus 
Cain  also  calls  his  city  "  Enoch,  "  dedicated.  But  in  old 
times  the  ideas  of  training  and  dedication  were  closely 
allied,  because  teaching  generally  took  the  form  of 
initiation  into  sacred  rites,  and  oue  so  initiated  was 
regarded  as  a  consecrated  person.  Though,  then,  the 
wife  may  have  had  most  to  do  with  giving  the  name, 
yet  we  see  in  it  a  purpose  that  the  child  should  be  a 
trained  aud  consecrated  man ;  and  Cain  must  have  now 
put  off  those  fierce  and  violent  habits  which  had  led 
him  into  so  terrible  a  crime.  We  may  add  that  this 
prepares  our  minds  for  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Cainites 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  for  the  very  remarkable 
step  next  taken  by  Cain. 

He  builded  a  city. — Heb.,  was  building,  that  is, 
began  to  build  a  city.  There  was  not  as  yet  population 
enough  for  a  city,  but  Cain,  as  his  offspring  increased, 
determined  that  they  should  dwell  together,  under 
training,  in  some  dedicated  common  abode.  He  pro- 
bably selected  some  fit  spot  for  the  acropolis,  or  citadel, 
to  be  the  centre  of  his  village;  and  as  training  is 
probably  the  earlier,  and  dedication  the  later  meaning, 
Cain  appears  as  a  wise  ruler,  like  Nimrod  subsequently, 
rather  than  as  a  religious  man.  His  purpose  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
who  wanted  to  keep  mankind  together  that  they  might 
form  a  powerful  community.  It  is  worth  notice  that 
in  the  line  of  Seth,  the  name  of  the  seventh  and  noblest 
of  that  race,  is  also  Enoch,  whose  training  was  a  close 
walk  with  God. 

(18)  Unto  Enoch  was  born  Irad. —  Cain  was 
building  a  city,  'Ir,  and  it  was  this  probably  which  sug- 
gested the  name  'Irad.  It  has  little  in  common  with 
Jared,  as  it  begins  with  a  harsh  guttural,  usually 
omitted  in  English  because  unpronounceable,  but  which 
.ippears  as  g  in  Gomorrah.  Possibly  'Irad  means 
citizen ;  but  these  names  have  been  so  comxpted  by  tran- 
scribers that  wo  cannot  feel  sure  of  them.  Thus,  here  the 
LXX.  calls  'Irad  Gaidad,  and  the  Syriae  'Idor.  In  the 
list  that  follows,  the  names  Mehujael  (Samaritan  Michel, 
Syriae  Mahvoyel),  Methusael,  Enoch,  and  Lamech 
(Heb.,  Lemech),  have  a  certain  degree  of  similitude  with 
those  iu  the  line  of  the  Sethites,  whence  many  com- 
mentators have  assumed  that  the  two  lists  are  variations 
of  the  same  original  record.  But  it  is  usually  a 
similarity  of  sound  only  with  a  diversity  of  meaning. 
Thus  Mehujael,  smitten  of  God,  answers  to  Mahalaleel, 
glory  to  God;  Methusael,  God's  hero,  to  Methuselah, 
the  armed  umrrior.  Even  when  the  names  are  the  same, 
their  history  is  often  most  diverse.  Thus  in  the  Cainite 
line  Enoch  is  initiation  into  city  hfe,  in  the  Sethite  into 
a  life  of  holiness ;  and  the  Cainite  polygamist  Lemech, 


rejoicing  iu  the  weapons  invented  by  his  son,  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  Sethite  Lemech,  who  calls  his  sou 
Noah,  quiet,  rest. 

(19— 2-.i)  Lamech  took  unto  him  two  wives.— 
Whether  polygamy  began  with  Lamech  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  in  keeping  witli  the  insolent  character  of  the 
man.  The  names  of  his  wives  bear  testimony  to  the 
existence,  even  at  this  early  date,  of  considerable  refine- 
ment ;  for  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  we  need  go  to  the 
AssjTiau  dialect  for  the  meaning  of  two  words  for 
which  Hebrew  suffices.  Tliey  are  explained  in  Assyrian 
as  being  edhatu,  "darkness,"  and  tzillatv,  "the  shades 
of  night."  In  Hebrew  Adah  means  ornament,  especially 
that  which  is  for  the  decoration  of  the  person ;  while 
Zillah  means  shadoic,  which  agi'ees  veiy  closely  Avith  tlie 
Assyi'ian  explanation.  Both  have  distinguished  childi-eu. 
Jabal,  Adah's  eldest  son,  took  to  a  nomadic  Mfe,  whence 
his  name,  which  meaus  wanderer,  aud  was  looked  up 
to  by  the  nomad  tribes  as  their  founder.  The  difference 
between  their  mode  of  life  and  that  of  Abel  was  that 
they  peqietually  changed  their  habitation,  while  he 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adam's  dwelUng. 
The  younger,  "  Jubal,"  that  is.  the  music-player,  "was 
the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  aud  organ." 
Of  these  iustruments,  the  kinnor,  always  translated 
"  harp  "  in  our  version,  was  certainly  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, a  guitar  or  lyre.  The  other,  in  Hebrew  'ugab, 
is  mentioned  only  iu  Job.  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31 ;  Ps.  cl.  i. 
It  was  a  small  wind  instrument,  a  reed  or  pipe. 

The  sou  of  Zillah  attained  to  higher  distinction.  He 
is  the  fir.st  "  sharpener  (or  hammerer)  of  every  instru- 
ment of  copper  aud  iron."  Copper  is  constantly  found 
cropping  up  iu  a  compai'atively  -pine  state  upon  the 
sm-face  of  the  groimd,  and  was  the  first  metal  made 
use  of  by  man.  It  is  comparatively  soft,  aud  is  easily 
beaten  to  an  edge;  but  it  was  long  before  men  learned 
the  art  of  mixing  with  it  an  alloy  of  tin,  and  so  pro- 
ducing the  far  harder  substance,  bronze.  The  alloy  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  brass  was  absolutely  im- 
kuown  to  the  ancients.  The  discovery  of  iron  marks  a 
far  gre.iter  advance  in  metallurgy,  as  the  ore  has  to  be 
smelted,  and  the  implement  produced  is  more  precious. 
The  Greeks  iu  the  time  of  Homer  seem  to  have  known 
it  only  as  a  rarity  imported  from  the  north ;  aud 
Rawlinson  (Anc.  Monarchies,  i.  167)  mentions  that  iu 
Mesopotamia,  while  silver  was  the  metal  current  iu 
traffic,  iron  was  so  rare  as  to  be  regarded  as  something 
very  precious.  The  name  of  this  hero  is  "  Tubal-cain." 
In  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  Tubal  brings  copper  to  the  mart  of 
Tj-re,  and  in  Persian  the  word  means  copper.  Cain  is  a 
distinct  name  from  that  of  Adam's  firstborn,  aud  means, 
iu  most  Semitic  languages,  smith;  thus  Tubal-caiu 
prob.ibly  signifies  copper-smith. 

The  sister  of  Tubal-cain  was  Naamah.— 
Tlie  same  as  Naomi  (Ruth  i.  2"!,  and  meaning  beauty, 
loveliness.  As  women  are  not  mentioned  iu  the  genea- 
log-ies,  and  as  no  history  follows  of  this  personage,  her 
name  must  be  given  as  an  indication  that  a  great 
advance  had  been  made,  not  only  in  the  arts,  but  also 
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brass  and  iron  :  and  the  sister  of  Tubal- 
cain  was  Naamab.  (-^'  And  Lamech  said 
unto  his  wives, 

Adah  and  Zillah,  Hear  mj  voice ;  ye 
wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my 
speech : 
For  1 1  have  slam  a  man  to  my  wound- 
ing, and  a  young  man  -to  my  hurt. 
(21)  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 
truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold. 
<25)  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again ; 
and  she  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name 


1  Or,  /  iroitld  i*hni 
a  mutt  in  vtn 
wound,  &c 


'  Or,  in  my  hurt. 


s  Uul..,  Slieth. 


4  li<!h.,Eimh. 


>  Or,  tit  ailltheiu- 
si-l  vus.  tin  the 
inline  of  the 
LUJCD. 


II  1  CUiun.  1.  1. 
I,  Wisj. 2 .;:). 


^  Setli :  For  God,  said  she,  hath  ap- 
pointed me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel, 
whom  Cain  slew.  (-*"  And  to  Seth,  to 
him  also  there  was  born  a  son ;  and  he 
called  his  name  '  Enos  :  then  began  men 
^  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

CHAPTEE  v.— (1)  This  is  the  "  book 
of  the  generations  of  Adam. 

In  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in 
the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him ; 
'-^  *  male  and  female  created  he  them  ; 


in  the  olegaucics  of  life.  Woincu  coiild  not  have  been 
mere  drudges  aud  household  slaves,  nor  men  coarse  and 
boorisli,  when  Naamali's  beauty  was  so  highly  appre- 
ciatcc".  The  Rabbins  have  tui'ned  her  into  a  demon, 
and  given  free  play  to  tlieir  imagination  in  the  stories 
they  liave  invented  coiieeraing  her. 

(23.  24)  Lamecll  said  .  .  .—Following  quickly  upon 
music,  we  liave  poetry,  but  it  is  in  praise  of  ferocity, 
and  gives  utterance  to  the  pride  of  one  who,  by  means 
of  the  weapons  forged  by  his  son,  had  taken  violent 
revenge  for  an  attack  made  upon  him.  Many  commen- 
tators, liowever,  regard  tlie  poem  as  hypothetical. 
"  Were  any  one  to  wound  me,  I  would  mth  these 
weapons  slay  him."  It  would  tluis  be  a  song  of 
exultation  over  the  armour  whicli  Tubal-caiu  had 
invented.  It  more  probably  records  a  fact,  and  is 
intended  to  show  that,  side  by  side  mth  progress  in 
the  material  arts,  moral  degradation  was  going  on. 
Cain's  own  act  is  spoken  of,  not  as  a  sin  to  be  ashamed 
of,  bnt  as  a  deed  of  ancient  heroism  :  not  comparable, 
however,  with  tlie  glory  of  Lamech,  wliose  ^vratli  shall 
be  ten-fold.  The  poetry  is  vigorous,  aud  marked  by 
that  parallelism  which  subsequently  became  the  distin- 
guishing quality  of  Hebrew  verse.  It  shoidd  be 
translated : — 

"  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice, 
Ye  wives  of  Lcmcch,  ^ivc  ear  uiuo  my  rede. 
For  I  have  slain  a  man  for  \vounding  me  : 
Even  a  young  man  for  bruising  me. 
Truly  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold. 
And  Leniech  seventy  and  sevenfold." 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  both  of  tlie  words  used  for  the 
attack  upon  Lamecli  refer  to  such  wounds  as  might  be 
given  by  a  blow  witli  the  fist,  wliile  Iiis  word  means  to 
pierce,  or  run  through  with  a  sluirp  weapon.  "  Toiuig 
man  "  is  literally  child,  but  see  on  cliap.  xxi.  14. 

With  tliis  boastful  poem  in  praise  of  armed  violence 
and  bloodslied,  joined  witli  indications  of  luxmy  and  a 
life  of  pleasure,  the  narrator  closes  the  history  of  tlio 
race  of  Cain. 

Substitution  of  Seth  foe  Abel. 

(25)  Another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom 
Cain  slew. — Cain,  tlio  firstborn,  and  Abel,  who  had 
outstripped  him  in  prosperity,  wore  both  lost  to 
Adam.  Bnt  instead  of  the  third  son  succeeding  to  the 
place  of  the  firstborn,  it  is  given  to  one  sjjecially 
marked  out,  probably  by  prophecy,  just  as  Solomon 
took  the  rights  of  primogeniture  over  tho  head  of 
Adonijah. 

Seth. — Heb.,  Sheth,  that  is,  appointed,  euhstituted : 
ho  was  thus  specially  designated  as  tho  son  who  was 
to  be  the  chief  over  Adam's  family. 


(26)  He  called  his  name  Enos. — Heb.,  Enosh, 
that  is,  7iian.  We  thus  find  language  gi-owing.  Up  to 
this  time  there  had  been  two  names  for  man :  Adam, 
which  also  in  Assyrian — another  Semitic  dialect — has 
the  same  meaning,  as  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  shown : 
and  Ish,  a  helny.  (See  on  chap.  ii.  23.)  We  have  now 
Enosh,  wliich,  according  to  Furst  and  others,  signifies 
mortal ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  generic  word  for  man,  and  is  used  as  such  in 
the  Aramaic  dialects.  Thus  in  Syriac  and  Clialdee 
our  Lord  is  styled  bar-enosh.  tlie  son  of  man  :  not  the 
son  of  a  mortal,  but  the  son  of  man  absolutely. 

Then  began  men  (Heb.,  then  it  rcas  begun) 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah). — 
That  is,  the  notion  of  DiWnity  began  now  to  be  attached 
to  tliis  name,  and  even  in  their  worshii^  men  called  upon 
God  as  Jehovah.  Eve,  as  we  have  seen,  attached  no  such 
idea  to  it ;  and  when,  in  chap.  iv.  3,  we  read  that  Cain 
and  Abel  brought  an  offering  to  Jehovah,  these  are  tho 
words  of  the  narrator,  who  in  the  stoiT'  of  tlie  fall  had 
expressly  styled  the  Deity  Jehovah.Elohim,  that  is, 
Jehovah-God,  or  more  exactly,  "  the  coming  God,"  in 
order  to  show  that  Elohim  and  Jehovah  are  one.  Two 
liundred  and  thirty-five  years  had  elapsed  between  tho 
birth  of  Cain  and  that  of  Enos,  and  men  liad  learned  a 
trner  appreciation  of  the  promise  given  to  their  primal 
mother,  in  chap.  iii.  15,  than  she  herself  had  when  she 
suijposed  that  her  first  child  was  to  win  back  for  lier  the 
Paradise.  Probably  they  had  no  exact  doctrinal  views 
about  His  person  and  nature ;  it  was  the  oifice  of  pro- 
phecy "  by  divers  portions"  to  give  these  (Heb.  i.  1). 
But  they  had  been  tauglit  that  "  He  who  should  be  " 
was  Divine,  and  to  be  worshipped.  It  is  the  hopeless 
eiTor  of  commentators  to  suppose  that  Eve,  aud 
Enos,  and  others,  knew  all  that  is  now  known,  and 
all  that  the  inspired  narrator  knew.  They  tlnis  do 
violence  to  the  plainest  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
involve  its  interpretation  in  utter  confusion.  Read 
without  these  preconceived  notions,  tlie  sense  is  plain : 
that  the  name  Jehovah  liad  now  become  a  title  of  the 
Deity,  whereas  previously  no  such  sacredness  had  been 
attached  to  it.  It  was  long  afterwards,  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  that  it  became  the  personal  name  of  the  covenant 
God  of  the  Jews. 


Patriaechal  Genealogy  feom  Adam  to 
Noah. 

(1)  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam, — See  on  chap.  ii.  4,  and  Excursus  on  tho  Books 
of  Generations. 

In  the  likeness  of  God.— Man  is  now  a  fidlen 
lieing,  but  these  words  are  rej)eated  to  show  that  the 
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and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were 
created. 

(^'And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  begat  a  son  in  his  own 
likeness,  after  his  image  ;  and  called  his 
name  Seth  :  <*'  "and  the  da3's  of  Adam 
after  he  had  begotten  Seth  were  eight 
hundred  years :  and  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters  :  (^*  and  all  the  days  that 
Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  years :  and  he  died. 

(^>  And  Seth  lived  an  hundred  and 
five  years,  and  begat  '  Enos :  *'')  and 
Seth  lived  after  he  begat  Enos  eight 
hundi'ed  and  seven  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters :  *^*  and  all  the 
days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundi-ed  and 
twelve  years  :  and  he  died. 


n  ICbroQ.  1.  l.&r 


1  Hel).,  A'liosh. 


;;  Heb.,  Kenan, 


3  Gr.,  Makkct. 


4  Hob.,  Jered. 


(^'  And  Enos  lived  ninety  years,  and 
begat  -  Cainan  :  'i"'  and  Enos  lived  after 
he  begat  Cainan  eight  hundred  and  fif- 
teen years,  and  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters :  ("•  and  all  the  days  of  Enos  were 
nine  hundred  and  five  years :  and  he 
died. 

<'-*  And  Cainan  lived  seventy  years, 
and  begat  ^Mahalaleel :  •'*'  and  Cainan 
Uved  after  he  begat  Mahalaleel  eight 
hundred  and  forty  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters  :  '"'  and  all  the  days  of 
Cainan  were  nine  hundred  and  ten 
years  :  and  he  died. 

<i5)  And  Mahalaleel  lived  sixty  and 
five  years,  and  begat  *  Jared :  t^^*  and 
Mahalaleel  lived  after  he  begat  Jared 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and 
begat    sons    and    daughters :     *i'')  and 


Divine  likeness  was  not  therefore  lost,  nor  the 
primseval  blessing  bestowed  at  his  creation  i-evoked. 
As  man's  likeness  to  God  does  not  mainly  consist  in 
moral  innocence  (sec  on  chap.  i.  26),  it  was  not  affected 
by  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  sin,  except  so  far  as 
sin  corrupted  the  vessel  in  which  this  great  gift  was 
deposited.     (Comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  7.) 

(3)  In  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image. — 
That  is,  Adam  handed  down  to  his  posterity  that 
Divine  likeness  wliich  he  had  himself  received. 

Seth. — See  on  chap.  iv.  25. 

<5)  The  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years. — The  mmibers  in  the 
Bible  are  involved  in  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
Hebrew  method  of  numeration  being  to  attach 
numerical  values  to  letters,  and  add  them  together; 
and  as  the  words  thus  formed  are  unmeaning,  they 
easily  become  corrupted.  Hence  there  is  a  great 
discrepancy  in  the  numbers  as  specified  by  the  three 
main  authorities,  the  Hebrew  text  making  the  length 
of  time  from  the  expulsion  from  Paradise  to  the  flood 
1656  years,  the  Samaritan  text  only  1307,  and  the 
LXX.  2262,  while  in  almost  all  cases  they  agree 
in  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  the  several  patriarchs. 
There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  uutrustworthi- 
ness  about  the  calculations  in  the  LXX.,  while  the 
Samaritan  transcript  must  rank  as  of  almost  equal 
authority  with  the  Hebrew  text  itself.  St.  Jerome, 
however,  says  that  the  best  Samaritan  MSS.  iu  his 
days  agreed  with  the  Hebrew,  but  none  such  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Not  only  is  there  no  doubt  that  the  Bible  represents 
human  life  as  vastly  prolonged  before  the  flood,  while 
aftei'wards  it  grew  raiiidly  briefer,  but  it  teaches  us 
that  in  the  Messianic  age  life  is  to  be  prolonged  again, 
so  that  a  century  shall  be  the  duration  of  childliood, 
and  a  grown  man's  ordinary  age  shall  be  as  the  age  of 
a  tree  (Isa.  kv.  20,  22).  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
accept  the  assertion  of  physiologists  that  such  as  man 
is  now,  a  period  of  from  120  to  150  years  is  the  utmost 
possible  duration  of  human  life,  and  that  no  strength 
of  constitution,  nor  temperance,  nor  vegetable  diet 
could  add  many  years  to  this  limit.  Hence  many 
have  supposed  that  iu  the  early  Biblical  genealogies 
races  or  dynasties  were  meant,  or  that  at  a  time  when 


there  were  only  engraved  cylinders  or  marks  scratched 
on  stones  or  inipressed  on  bricks  as  modes  of  writing, 
a  few  names  only  were  selected,  each  one  of  whom. 
by  the  length  of  years  assigned  to  him,  represented 
an  indefinitely  protracted  period.  In  proof  tliat 
there  was  something  artificial  in  these  genealogies, 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  the  tuldoth  of  Adam 
are  arranged  in  ten  generations,  and  that  the  ,s:iiiio 
number  of  generations  composes  the  tolduth  of  Shorn 
(chap.  xi.  10 — 26) ;  while  in  our  Lord's  genealogy 
names  are  confessedly  omitted  in  order  to  produce 
three  series,  each  of  fourteen  names.  It  is  also 
undeniable  that  in  Hebrew  genealogies  it  was  the 
rule  to  omit  names.  Thus  the  genealogy  of  Moses 
contains  only  four  individuals  :  Levi,  Kohath,  Amraiu, 
Moses  (1  Chron.  vi.  1 — 3);  while  for  the  same  period 
there  are  eleven  descents  given  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jehoshuah  {Ibid,  vii.  23 — 27).  All  this  is  sufficient  to 
convince  eveiy  thoughtful  person  that  we  must  not  use 
these  genealogies  for  chronological  purposes.  They 
were  not  drawn  up  with  any  such  intention,  but  to 
trace  the  line  of  primogeniture,  and  show  whose  was 
the  birthright.  But  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvian 
race  does  not  depend  upon  these  genealogies  alone,  but 
is  part  of  the  very  substance  of  the  narrative.  It  has 
too  the  evidence  in  its  favour  of  all  ancient  tradition ; 
but  it  is  one  of  tho  mysteries  of  the  Bible.  We  learn, 
howevei',  from  chap.  vi.  3  that  it  did  not  prove  a 
blessing,  and  we  possibly  are  to  understand  that  a 
change  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  flood  in  man's 
physical  constitution,  by  which  the  duration  of  his 
life  was  gradually  limited  to  120  years. 

We  ought  to  add  that  modem  scholarship  has  proved 
the  identity  of  the  names  of  the  numbers  up  to  ten  in 
the  three  great  families  of  human  speech.  Above  ten 
they  have  nothing  in  common.  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
follow  that  primaeval  man  before  the  confusion  of 
tongues  had  no  power  of  expressing  large  numbers. 
Hence  in  these  lists  the  generations  are  limited  to  ten, 
and  hence  too  tlie  need  of  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
mystery  which  underlies  the  protracted  duration  of  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs. 

(9)  Enos  lived  ninety  years. — This  proves  that 
the  years  could  not  have  been  mere  revolutions  of  the 
moon,  as  some  have  supposed.    So  Cainan  was  only 
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all  the  days  of  Mahalaleel  were  eight 
hundred  ninety  and  five  years :  and  he 
died. 

'i**)  And  Jared  lived  an  hundred  sixty 
and  two  years,  and  he  begat  Enoch : 
<!")  and  Jared  lived  after  he  begat  Enoch 
eight  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters :  i^"'  and  all  the  days  of 
Jared  were  nine  hundred  sixty  and  two 
years  :  and  he  died. 

t-i'  And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five 
years,  and  begat  '  Methuselah  :  <-^*  and 
Enoch  walked  with  God  after  he  begat 
Methuselah  three  hundred  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters :  <^'  and  all 
the  days  of  Enoch  were  three  hundred 
sixty  and  five  years :  <-*)  and  "  Enoch 
wallied  with  God :  and  he  was  iH)t ;  for 
God  took  him. 

(25)  And  Methuselah  lived  an  hundred 
eighty    and    seven    years,    and 


begat 


1  Gr,  Mathitaala. 


n  Ecclus.  44.    16 

Heb.  11.  5. 


-  Lamech :  <^'  and  Methuselah  lived 
after  he  begat  Lamech  seven  hundred 
eighty  and  two  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters  :  *-''  and  all  the  days  of 
Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  sixty 
and  nine  years  :  and  he  died. 

(28)  And  Lamech  lived  an  hundred 
eighty  and  two  years,  and  begat  a  son  : 
(28'  and  he  called  his  name  ^  Noah,  saying, 
This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning 
our  work  and  toil  of  oui-  hands,  because 
of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath 
cursed.  '^'^'  And  Lamech  lived  after  he 
begat  Noah  five  himdred  ninety  and  five 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters : 
(31)  and  all  the  days  of  Lamech  were 
seven  hundred  seventy  and  seven  years : 
and  he  died. 

(32)  ^jj(j  Noah  was  five  hundred  years 
old :  and  Noah  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth. 


.seventy  years  of  age  at  the  birth  of  his  son,  and 
Mahalaleel  sixty-five.  In  the  LXX.  no  jjatriarch  has 
a  son  until  he  is  at  least  162  years  of  age,  so  that 
the  supposition  there  would  be  more  tenable. 

(18)  Jared. — Heb.,  Yered.  This  name  is  supposed 
to  mean  the  descent,  especially  of  water.  Hence 
many  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  is  the 
Indian  water-god  Varuna ;  but  competent  modern 
commentators  regard  all  such  Aryan  expositions  as 
exploded.  Mr.  Sayce  tells  us  that  the  word  in  Assyrian 
means  servant  (Ghald.  Gen.  311),  but  this  is  not  quite 
satisfactory.  Until,  however,  this  very  ancient  Semitic 
dialect  is  thoroughly  explored,  we  are  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  speak  yni\\  certainty  as  to  these  old  names. 

Further,  he  was  ^2  years  of  age  when  he  begat 
Enoch.  It  is  probable  from  this  that  Enoch  was  not 
the  eldest  son,  but  that  the  birthright  became  his 
because  of  his  special  excellencies.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  Enoch  holds  the  seventh  place  from  Adam, 
.seven  being  the  number  of  perfection ;  that  he  attains 
to  the  highest  rank  among  the  patriarchs ;  and  that  he 
passes  over  into  immortality  without  death. 

(24)  Enoch  walked  with  God. — Tliis  is  translated 
in  the  LXX.,  "  Enoch  pleased  God,"  whence  comes  the 
"  testimony  "  quoted  in  Heb.  xi.  5.  Really  it  gives  the 
cause  of  which  the  Greek  phrase  is  the  effect ;  for  it 
denotes  a  steady  continuance  in  well-doing,  and  a  life 
spent  in  the  immediate  presence  of  and  in  constant 
communion  with  God.     {See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  18.) 

God  took  him. — Instead  of  the  mournful  refrain 
and  he  died,  coming  like  a  surprise  at  the  end  of  each 
of  these  protracted  lives,  wo  have  here  au  early  removal 
into  another  world,  suggesting  already  that  long  life 
was  not  the  highest  form  of  bles.siug ;  and  this  removal 
is  without  pain,  decay,  or  death  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  God.  Thus  one  of  Adam's  posterity  after 
the  fall  succeeded  in  doing,  though,  doubtless,  not  with- 
out special  liclp  and  blessing  from  the  Almighty,  that 
wherein  Adam  in  Paradise  had  failed.  We  learn,  too, 
from  Jude  It,  15,  tliat  Enoch's  was  a  removal  from  pre- 
vailing e\'il  to  liappiuess  secured.  Already,  probably,  tlie 
intermarriages  between  tlie  Caiuitcs  and  Setliitcs  had 
begun,  and  \vith  it  the  corruption  of  mankind.    Philipp- 
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son,  whUe  regarding  the  phrase  "  God  took  him  "  as  a 
euphemism  for  an  early  death,  yet  finds  in  it  an 
indication  of  there  being  another  life  besides  this 
upon  earth.  We  may  further  add  that  Enoch's  trans- 
lation took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  antediluvian 
period,  and  that  his  age  was  365,  the  number  of  the 
days  of  the  year.  As,  however,  the  Hebrew  year  con- 
sisted of  only  354  days,  and  the  Chaldean  of  360,  the 
conclusion  that  Enoch  was  a  solar  deity  has  no  solid 
foimdation  to  rest  upon.    But  see  Note  on  chap.  viU.  14. 

(29)  He  called  his  name  Noah.— This  is  the  first 
recorded  instance,  since  the  days  of  Eve,  of  a  child 
being  named  at  his  birth,  and  in  both  cases  the  name 
ended  in  disappointment.  Noah  brought  no  rest,  but 
in  his  days  came  the  flood  to  punish  human  sin.  We 
have  already  noticed  that  this  longing  of  Lamech  for 
comfort  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  arrogance  of  his 
namesake  of  the  race  of  Cain.     (Comp.  chap.  iv.  18.) 

This  same  shaU  comfort  us  ...  of  our 
hands. — These  words  form  a  couplet  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  rhyme  like  the  Arabic  couplets  in  the  Koran. 

The  ground  (adamah)  w^hieh  the  Lord  hath 
cursed. — It  is  usual  to  style  this  section  Elohistic, 
because  it  so  evidently  takes  up  tlie  narrative  at  chap, 
ii.  3.  Yet,  first,  the  writer  distinctly  I'efers  to  chap.  iii. 
17,  where  it  is  Jeliovah-Elohim  who  curses  the 
ground ;  and  next  he  uses  the  name  Jehovah  as  equiva- 
lent to  God,  according  to  what  we  are  told  in  chap.  iv. 
26.  Here,  then,  as  in  several  other  places,  the  idea 
that  Genesis  can  be  arranged  in  two  portions,  distin- 
guished as  Elohistic  or  Jehovistic,  according  to  the 
name  of  God  employed  in  them,  entirely  breaks  down. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  word  for  "toil "in 
Lamech's  distich  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  sorrow 
ill  chai).  iii.  16,  17,  and  that  it  occurs  only  in  these 
throe  jilaces. 

(32)  Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old.— No 
reason  is  given  why  Noah  had  no  son  until  he  had 
attained  to  so  ripe  au  age.  nor,  in  fact,  does  it  follow 
that  he  might  not  have  had  other  sous,  though  unworthy 
of  sliaring  his  deliverance.  It  is  remarkable  also  that 
ueitlier  of  the  three  sous  who  were  with  him  in  the  ark 
had  ofispring  until  after  the  flood.     (See  chap.  xi.  10.) 


The  Sons  of  God  lake 
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the  Daughters  of  Men  to  Wife. 


CHAPTEE  VI.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters 
were  born  unto  them,  (^)  that  the  sons 


of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that 
they  were  fair;  and  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  chose.  '^'  And 
the   LoKD   said.    My    spirit    shall    not 


From  them  have  sprung  the  three  great  liues  into 
which  the  human  family  is  divided.  Shem  means 
name :  that  is,  fame,  glory ;  and  he,  as  the  owner  of  the 
birthright,  was  the  progenitor  of  our  Lord.  Ham,  the 
dark-coloured,  was  the  ancestor  of  tlie  Egyptians, 
Cushites,  and  other  black  races  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 
Japheth,  the  widener,  but  according  to  others  the  fair, 
though  the  youngest  son,  was  the  ancestor  of  most  of 
the  races  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  chief 
nations  of  Asia. 

VI. 

U)  When  men  (the  adam)  began  to  multiply. 
— The  multiplication  of  the  race  of  Adam  was  probably 
comparatively  slow,  because  of  the  gx'eat  age  to  which 
each  patriarch  attained  before  his  first-bom  was 
brought  into  the  world :  though,  as  the  name  given  is 
not  necessarily  that  of  the  eldest,  but  of  the  son  who 
enjoyed  the  bii-thright,  it  does  not  follow  that  in 
every  case  the  one  named  was  absolutely  the  eldest 
son.  There  may  have  been  other  substitutions  besides 
that  of  Seth  for  Cain ;  and  Noah,  born  when  liis  father 
was  182  years  of  age,  seems  a  case  in  point.  He  was 
selected  to  be  the  restorer  of  mankind  because  of  his 
piety,  and  may  have  had  many  brothers  and  sisters 
older  than  himself.  Each  patriarch,  however,  begat 
"  sons  and  daughters,"  and  as  we  find  Cain  building  a 
city,  he  must  have  seen,  at  all  events,  the  possibility  of 
a  considerable  population  settling  roimd  him.  It  was 
probably,  as  we  saw  above,  about  the  time  of  Enoch 
that  the  corruption  of  the  family  of  Adam  began  to 
become  general. 

(2)  The  sons  of  God  .  .  .  .—The  literal  trans. 
lation  of  this  verse  is.  And  the  sons  of  the  Elohim 
sail}  the  daughters  of  the  adam  that  they  were  good 
(beautiful) ;  a7id  they  took  to  them  wives  whomsoever 
they  chose.  Of  the  sons  of  the  Elohim  there  are 
three  principal  int^ii^retatious  :  the  first,  that  of  the 
Targums  and  the  chief  Jewish  expositors,  that  they 
were  the  nobles,  and  men  of  high  rank  ;  the  second, 
that  they  were  angels.  St.  Jude,  verse  6,  and  St. 
Peter,  2  Ep.,  ii.  4,  seem  to  favour  this  interpretation, 
possibly  as  being  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  ac- 
cording to  several  MSS.  But  even  if  this  be  their 
meaning,  wliich  is  very  uncertain,  they  use  it  only  as 
an  illustration;  and  a  higher  authority  says  that  the 
angels  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  The 
third,  and  most  generally  accepted  interpretation  in 
modem  times,  is  that  the  sons  of  the  Elohim  were  the 
Sethites,  and  that  when  they  mamed  for  mere  lust  of 
beauty,  universal  corruption  soon  ensued.  But  no 
modem  commentator  has  shown  how  such  marriages 
could  produce  "  mighty  men  .  .  .  men  of  renown ;  "  or 
how  strong  warriors  could  be  the  result  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  pious  men  with  women  of  an  inferior  race, 
such  as  the  Caiuites  ai-e  assumed  to  have  been. 

The  Jewish  iutei-preters,  who  well  understood  the 
uses  of  their  own  language,  are  right  in  the  main 
point  that  the  phrase  "  sous  of  the  Elohim  "  conveys 
no  idea  of  moral  goodness  or  piety.  Elohim  con- 
stantly means  mighty  ones  (Exod.  xv.  11,  marg.). 
(Comp.  ih.  xii.  12,  marg.,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  8,  9,  where  it  is 
translated  judges;  ib.  28,  1  Sam.  ii.  25,  where  also  it 


is  translated  j'udjre.)  In  Job  i.  6  the  "  sons  of  Elohim" 
are  the  nobles,  the  idea  being  that  of  a  king  who  at 
his  durbar  gathers  his  princes  round  him ;  and,  not 
unnecessarily  to  multiply  examples,  the  "  sous  of  the 
Elim,"  the  other  form  of  the  plural,  is  rightly  trans- 
lated mighty  ones  in  Ps.  xxix.  1. 

Who,  then,  are  those  "  mighty  ones  ?  "  Before  an- 
swering this  question,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  plain 
teaching  of  the  narrative  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  daughters  of  men."  It  says :  "  When  the  adam  began 
to  multiply,  and  daughters  were  bom  unto  them,  the 
sons  of  the  Elohim  saw  the  daughters  of  the  adam 
.  .  .  .  and  took  them  wives,"  &c.  But  according 
to  every  right  rule  of  interpretation,  the  "  daughters  of 
the  adam  "  in  verse  1  must  be  the  same  as  the  "  daugh- 
ters of  the  adam  "  in  verse  2,  whom  the  sons  of  the 
Elohim  married.  Now,  it  seems  undeniable  that  the 
adam  here  spoken  of  were  the  Sethites.  Tlie  phrase 
occurs  in  the  history  of  Noah,  just  after  giving  his 
descent  from  Adam ;  Cain  is  absolutely  passed  over, 
even  in  the  account  of  the  birth  of  Seth,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  Adam's  firstborn,  such  as  legally  he  was. 
The  corruption  described  is  that  of  the  Sethites ;  for  the 
Cainites  have  already  been  depicted  as  ^•iolent  and  lust- 
ful, and  their  history  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 
Moreover,  in  verse  3,  "  the  adam  with  whom  God  will 
not  always  strive  "  is  certainly  the  family  of  Seth,  who, 
though  the  chosen  people  and  possessors  of  the  birtli- 
right,  are  nevertheless  described  as  falling  into  evil 
ways;  and  their  utter  corruption  finally  is  the  result  of 
the  depravation  of  their  women  by  a  race  superior  to 
themselves  in  muscular  vigour  and  warlike  prowess. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  find  these  men?  Certainly 
among  the  descendants  of  Cain.  In  chap.  iv.  17 — 24, 
we  find  Cain  described  as  the  founder  of  civil  institu- 
tions and  social  life :  the  name  he  gives  to  his  son 
testifies  to  his  determination  that  his  race  shall  be 
trained  men.  They  advance  rapidly  in  the  arts,  be- 
come rich,  refined,  luxurious,  but  also  martial  and 
arrogant.  The  picture  terminates  in  a  boastful  hero 
parading  himself  before  his  admiring  wives,  displaying 
to  them  his  weapons,  and  vaunting  himself  in  a  poem 
of  no  mean  merit  as  ten  times  superior  to  their  fore- 
father Cain.  His  namesake  in  the  race  of  Seth  also 
indites  a  poem  ;  but  it  is  a  groan  over  their  hard  toil, 
and  the  difficulty  with  which,  by  incessant  labour,  they 
earned  their  daily  bread.  To  the  simple  "  daughters 
of  the  adam,"  these  men,  enriched  by  the  possession  of 
implements  of  metal,  playing  sweet  music  on  harp  and 
pipe,  and  rendered  invincible  by  the  deadly  weapons 
they  had  forged,  must  have  seemed  indeed  as  very 
"  sons  of  the  Elohim."  The  Sethites  could  not  have 
taken  the  Cainite  women  according  to  their  fancy  in 
the  way  described,  protected  as  they  were  by  armed 
men  ;  but  the  whole  phrase,  "  whomsoever  they  would," 
reeks  of  that  arrogancy  and  wantonness  of  which  the 
polygamist  Lamech  had  set  so  notable  an  example. 
And  so,  not  by  the  women  corrupting  nobler  natures, 
but  by  these  strong  men  acting  according  to  then'  lust, 
the  race  with  the  birthright  sank  to  the  Cainite  level, 
and  God  had  no  longer  a  people  on  earth  worthy  of 
His  choice. 
(3)  And  the  Lord  said.— As  the  Sethites  are  now 
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The  Days  of  (lie  Giants. 


GENESIS,  VI. 


Tfie  Wickedness  of  Men, 


always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also 
is  flesh :  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  <*'  There  were 
giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days  ;  and 
also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same 
became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown. 

(^>  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  ivas  great  in  the  earth,  and  tliat 


1  Or,  llie  tchole 
itnupinatiffn.  The 
IlrtiiTw  word 
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only  the  imaai- 
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a  rh.  8.  21 :  Matt. 
15. 19. 


Heb.,  every  day. 


3  Heb.,  fr&in  itian 
mtto  beast. 


1  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  "  heart  was  only  evil  -  continually. 
(^)  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved 
him  at  his  heart.  ''>  And  the  Lord 
said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  *  both 
man,  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  it  repenteth 
me  that  I  have  made  them.  *8>  But  Noah 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 


the  fallen  race,  it  is  their  covenant  Jehovah  who  deter- 
mines to  reduce  the  extreme  duration  of  human  life  to 
that  which,  under  the  most  favourable  sanitary  in- 
fluences, might  still  bo  its  normal  length. 

My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man. 
— The  meaning  of  this  much-contested  clause  is  really 
settled  by  the  main  pui-pose  and  context  of  the  verse, 
which  is  the  Divine  determination  to  shorten  human 
life.  Whether,  then,  God's  spirit  be  the  animating 
breath  spoken  of  in  chaps,  ii.  7,  vii.  22,  whereby  human 
life  is  sustained,  or  the  si)iritual  part  of  man,  his  con- 
science and  moral  sense — God's  best  gift  to  him — in 
opposition  to  his  flesh,  the  stmggle  henceforward  is  not 
to  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  In  the  first  case,  the 
struggle  spoken  of  is  that  between  the  elements  of  life 
and  death  in  the  body ;  in  the  second,  it  refers  to  the 
moral  probation  to  which  man  is  subject.  The  versions 
generally  take  the  former  meaning,  and  translate  "  sliall 
not  dwell,"  or  "  abide  "  ;  Imt  there  is  much  in  favour 
of  the  rendering  "  shall  strive,"  though  the  verb  more 
exactly  means  to  rule,  preside  over,  sit  as  judge. 
Literally,  then,  it  signifies  that  the  Divine  gift  of  life 
shall  not  rule  in  man  "  for  ever;  "  that  is,  for  a  period 
so  protracted  as  was  antediluvian  life.  (Comp.  Deut. 
XV.  17,  &c.) 

With  man. — Heb.,  loith  the  adain :  spoken  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Sethitos. 

For  that  he  also  is  flesh.— So  all  the  versions ; 
but  many  commentators,  to  avoid  an  Aramaism  which 
does  not  occur  again  till  the  later  Psalms,  trans- 
late,  "  in  their  erring  he  is  (^  they  are)  flesh."  But 
no  reason  for  shortening  human  life  can  be  found  in 
this  commonplace  assertion ;  and  if  Abraham  brought 
these  records  with  him  from  Ur,  we  have  au  explana- 
tion of  the  acknowledged  fact  that  Aramaisms  do  occur 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Bible.  Man,  then,  is 
"  also  "  flesh,  that  is,  his  body  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  the  animals,  and  in  spite  of  his  noble  gifts 
and  precedence,  lie  must  suljinit  to  a  life  of  the  same 
moderate  duration  as  that  allotted  them. 

(*)  Giants. — Heb.,  Nephilim,  mentioned  again  in 
Num.  xiii.  33,  and  apparently  a  race  of  great  physical 
strength  and  stature.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that,  at  a  time  when  men  lived  for  centuries,  hiunau 
vigour  should  also  show  itself  in  producing  not  mci'ely 
individuals,  but  a  race  of  more  than  ordinary  height. 
They  were  apparently  of  the  Cainite  stock,  and  the 
text  carefully  distinguishes  them  from  the  offspring  of 
tho  mixed  mai-riagps.  The  usual  derivation  of  the 
nnmo  is  from  a  root  signifying  to  fall;  but  Lenormant 
{Origines  de  VHistoire,  p.  341)  prefers  pdla,,  which 
means  "  to  be  wonderful,"  and  compares  the  Assyrian 
naptw,  "  unique  in  size,"  often  found  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  as  the  denomination  of  an  ogre. 

The  same  became  mighty  men.— Heb.,  They 
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ivere  the  tnighty  men  that  were  of  old.  men  of  name. 
"  Gibborim,"  mighty  men  (see  chap.  x.  8),  has  nothing 
to  do  with  stature,  but  means  heroes,  warriors.  It  is  also- 
generally  used  in  a  good  sense.  The  children  of  these 
mixed  marriages  were  a  race  of  brave  fighting  men,  who 
by  their  martial  deeds  won  for  themselves  reputation. 

(S)  And  God  saw.— Really,  And  Jehovah  saw. 

Imagination. — More  exactly,  form,  shape.  Thus 
every  idea  or  embodied  thought,  which  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  through  the  working  of  the  heart — that  is, 
the  whole  inner  nature  of  man — "was  only  evil  con- 
tinually " — Heb.,  all  the  day,  from  morning  to  night, 
without  reproof  of  conscience  or  fear  of  the  Divine 
justice.  A  more  forcible  picture  of  complete  depravity 
could  scarcely  be  drawn ;  and  this  corruption  of  man's 
inner  nature  is  ascribed  to  the  overthrow  of  moral  and 
social  restraints. 

(6>  And  it  repented  the  Lord.— If  we  begin  with 
the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  God  as  our  postu- 
lates, everything  upon  earth  must  be  predestined  and 
immutably  fore-ordained.  If  we  start  with  man's  free 
will,  everything  will  depend  upon  Imman  choice  and 
action.  Both  these  sides  must  be  true,  though  our 
mental  powers  are  too  limited  to  combine  them.  In 
Holy  Scripture  the  latter  view  is  kept  more  prominently 
in  the  foreground,  because  ui)on  it  depends  human  re- 
sponsibility. Tims  here,  the  ovei-whelming  of  mankind 
by  a  flood,  and  the  subsequent  abbreviation  of  life,  is 
set  before  our  eyes  as  painful  to  the  Deity,  and  contrary 
to  His  goodwiU  towards  men,  but  as  necessitated  by 
the  extreme  depravity  of  even  the  chosen  Sethite  race. 

C)  I  will  destroy. — Heb.,  delete,  rub  out. 

Prom  the  face  of  the  earth.— Heb.,  the  addmnh, 
the  tilled  ground  which  man  had  subdued  and  culti- 
vated. 

Both  man,  and  beast. — Heb.,  from  man  vnto 
cattle,  unto  creeping  thing,  and  unto  fowl  of  the  air. 
Tlie  animal  world  was  to  share  in  this  destruction, 
because  its  fate  is  bound  up  with  that  of  man  (Rom. 
viii.  19 — 22) ;  but  the  idea  of  the  total  destruction  of  all 
animals  by  the  flood,  so  far  from  being  contained  in  tho 
text,  is  contradicted  by  it,  as  it  only  says  that  it  is  to 
reach  to  them.  Wild  beasts  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
enumeration,  probably  because  the  domestic  cattle  would 
be  tho  chief  sufferers. 

Creeping  thing.— Not  necessarily  reptiles.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  i.  24.) 

(8)  But  Noah  found  grace. — This  is  the  first  place 
whore  grace  is  mentioned  in  tho  Bible,  and  with  tlie.sc 
words  ends  the  Tuldoth  Adam.  It  has  traced  man 
from  his  creation  until  his  wickedness  was  so  great  that 
tho  Divine  justice  demanded  his  punishment.  But  it 
concludes  with  words  of  hope.  Jehovali's  purpose  was 
not  extermination,  but  regeneration ;  and  with  Noah  a 
higher  and  better  order  of  things  was  to  begin. 


^od  instructeth  Noah 
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to  prepare  the  Ark. 


(8)  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah : 

"  Noah  was  a  just  man  and  ^  perfect 
in  his  generations,  and  Noah  walked 
with  God.  '^'^'  And  Noah  begat  three 
sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

(11)  The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before 
•God,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with 
violence.  <i->  And  God  looked  upon  the 
earth,  and,  behold,  it  was  corrupt ;  for 
all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth. 

(13)  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me ;  for  the 
«arth  is   filled  with  violence    through 


a  Ecchlf;.  ^J.  17 
Pet,  •-'.  5, 


1  Or,  upright. 


1 0r,    from      the 
earth. 


them ;  and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them 
-  with  the  earth.  <"'  Make  thee  an  ark 
of  gopher  wood ;  ^  rooms  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  jiitch  it 
within  and  without  with  pitch.  <i''>And 
this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt 
make  it  of:  The  length  of  the  ark  shall 
be  three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of 
it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty 
cubits.  (!'')  A  window  shalt  thou  make 
to  the  ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou 
finish  it  above ;  and  the  door  of  the  ark 
shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof ;  with 
lower,    second,   and   third  stories  shalt 


The  Generations  of  Noah  (chaps,  vi.  9,  ix.  28). 

(9)  Noah  was  a  just  man  and  perfect  in  his 
generations. — ■'  Just "  is,  liteiuUy,  righteous,  oue 
whose  actions  were  sufficiently  upright  to  exempt  him 
from  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  tlie  rest  of  man. 
kind.  "  Perfect "  means  sound,  liealihy,  and  conveys 
no  idea  of  sinlessness.  It  answers  to  tlie  Latin  integer, 
whence  our  word  integrity,  and  not  to  i^erfectus. 

Generations  (dorOth)  is  not  the  same  word  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  verse  (toldoth),  but  simply  means 
his  contemporaries.     And  this  he  was  because — 

Noah  walked  with  God. — See  Note  on  chap.  v.  22. 

(11)  The  earth. — This  is  the  larger  word,  and  it 
■occurs  no  less  than  six  times  in  these  three  verses,  thiLs 
indicating  a  more  widespread  calamity  than  if  adamah 
only  had  been  used,  as  in  verse  7.  But  the  earth  that 
■"  was  corrupt  before  God  "  was  not  the  whole  material 
globe,  but  tliat  part  which  man,  notably  the  gibhorim 
of  verse  4,  had  "  filled  ivith  violence."  Whithersoever 
man's  violence  had  spread,  there  his  home  and  all  his 
works,  his  builded  cities,  his  tilled  laud,  his  cattle  and 
stores,  must  be  entirely  swept  away.  An  absolutely 
new  beginning  was  to  be  made  by  Noah,  such  as  Adam 
had  to  undertake  when  he  was  expelled  from  Paradise. 
The  reason  of  this  necessity  is  next  given. 

(12)  All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
■earth. — These  material  things  were  incapable  alike  of 
moral  good  or  evil,  but  man  had  made  them  the  instru- 
ments of  working  his  carnal  wiU,  and  because  of  the 
associations  connected  with  them  they  must  be  effaced, 
or  rubbed  oxit.     (See  Note  on  verse  7.) 

(13)  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me.— 
A  metaphor  taken  from  the  customs  of  earthly  kings. 
Before  an  order  is  executed  the  decree  is  presented  to 
the  sovereign,  that  it  may  finally  be  examined,  and 
if  approved,  receive  the  sign  manual,  upon  which  it 
becomes  law. 

I  will  destroy  them.— Not  the  verb  used  iu  verse 
7,  but  that  translated  had  corrupted  in  verse  12.  It 
means  "to  bring  to  ruin,  devastate." 

With  the  earth.— Bather,  even  the  earth :  eth,  as 
in  chap.  iv.  1.  The  meaning  is,  "  I  will  bring  them  to 
nought,  even  the  whole  present  constitution  of  earthly 
things." 

(1*)  Make  thee  an  ark. — Ti-bdh.  a  word  so 
archaic  that  scholars  neitlier  know  its  derivation,  nor 
even  to  what  language  it  belongs.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  an  oblong  box.  not  capable  of  sailing, 
but  intended  merely  to  float.  In  the  Chaldean  aecouut 
of  the  deluge,  the  lauguage  everywhei'e  is  that  of  a 
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maritime  people :  the  history  iu  Genesis  is  as  plainly 
the  work  of  a  people  living  inland. 

Of  gopher  wood. — Heh., trees  {ovhea.n\s)  of  gopher. 
This  is  also  a  word  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  but 
means  the  cypress  (Cupressus  sempervireiis).  a  tall,  up- 
right  evergi-een  tree,  of  great  durability,  aud  anciently 
much  valued  for  shipbuilding. 

Kooms. — Literally,  nests,  small  cells  or  cabins, 
arranged  iu  three  tiers,  so  that  the  interlacing  of  the 
timbers  might  aid  in  holding  the  whole  structure 
together. 

Pitch. — That  is,  natural  bitumen.  The  ark  there- 
fore must  have  been  buUt  iu  some  country  where  this 
natural  product  is  easily  obtainable,  as  in  Assyria. 

(15)  Cubits. — Tlie  cubit  is  the  length  of  the  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  As,  further, 
it  was  regarded  as  one-fourth  of  a  man's  height,  we 
may  safely  compute  it  at  eighteen  inches,  except  where 
the  sacred  or  longer  cubit  is  expressly  mentioned. 
Thus  the  ark  was  450  feet  long,  75  broad,  and  45  in 
depth.  The  Great  Eastern  is  much  larger,  being 
680  feet  in  length.  However  simple  her  construction, 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  building  so  large  a 
ve.ssel,  from  the  danger  of  her  breaking  her  back, 
especially  in  the  tempestuous  weather  which  followed. 

(16)  A  window. — Not  the  word  so  rendered  iu  chaps, 
vii.  11,  viii.  2,  which  means  a  lattice ;  nor  that  in 
chap.  viii.  6,  which  means  an  aperture;  but  "zohar," 
light,  brightness.  In  the  dual,  double-light,  it  is  the 
usual  word  for  "  midday,"  Init  it  does  not  occur  else- 
where iu  the  singular.  It  was  evidently  a  means,  not 
merely  of  lighting  the  ark,  but  also  of  ventilating  it;  for 
as  it  was  thickly  covered  within  and  ivithout  with 
bitumen — a  point  strongly  insisted  upon  in  the 
Chaldean  Genesis — the  two  lower  storeys  would  be  so 
ill  supplied  vnth  air  as  to  be  fit  only  for  stores  and 
ballast,  and  the  upper  storey  aloue  cajiable  of  being 
inhabited.  If  this  zohar  was  an  open  space  oue  cubit 
in  height,  runniug  all  round  the  ark,  aud  formed  by 
not  boarding  over  the  upright  beams,  it  would  have 
given  a  sufficient  supply  of  iiir,  aud  being  protected 
by  the  overhauging  eaves  of  tlie  roof — for  the  ark  had 
no  deck — would  not  have  admitted  any  serious  amount 
of  rain.  So  in  the  Chaldean  Genesis  the  ark  has  no 
deck,  but  a  roof  (p.  281). 

Above. — Or,  iqnoard.  The  word  is  one  of  those 
reduplicated  forms  by  means  of  which  the  Hebrew 
language  expresses  so  much  within  a  little  compass. 
Consisting  of  only  six  letters,  it  is  nevertheless  a  com- 
pound of  five  piirtieles.  and  signifies  from  to  upward: 
that  is,  thou  shalt  finish  it  (the  ark,»as  is  shown  by 
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thou  make  it.  '^^  And,  behold,  I,  even 
I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the 
eai'th,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life,  from  under  heaven ;  and 
every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth  shall 
die.  <'8)  But  with  thee  will  I  establish 
my  covenant ;  and  thou  shalt  come  into 
the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee. 
<^3)  And  of  every  living  thing  of  all 
flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou 
bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep  the^n  alive 


with  thee  ;  they  shall  be  male  and 
female.  (*)0f  fowls  after  their  kind, 
and  of  cattle  after  their  kind,  of  every 
creeping  thing  of  the  earth  after  his 
kind,  two  of  every  sort  shall  come  unto 
thee,  to  keep  them  alive.  <^i>  And  take 
thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is 
eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to 
thee ;  and  it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee, 
and  for  them. 

(22)  a  Thus  did  Noah  ;  according  to  all 
that  God  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 


the  gender)  from  beneath,  working  upwards  till  the  last 
cubit,  which  is  not  to  be  finished,  but  left  open  for 
ventilation  and  light. 

The  door,  on  which  also  much  stress  is  laid  in  the 
Chaldean  account  as  being  essential  for  the  protection 
of  the  inmates  (p.  281),  was  to  be  at  the  side,  and 
probably  extended  throughout  the  tbx-ee  storeys,  two- 
thirds  of  which,  however,  might  be  closed  as  soon  as 
the  lower  storeys  had  received  tlieir  freightage  of  pro- 
visions. Besides  this  door,  there  must  also  have  been 
apertures  to  admit  of  cleaning  the  cells  in  which  the 
animals  were  confined  and  remonng  their  litter,  but 
of  such  lower  arrangements  no  mention  is  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Noah  and  his 
three  sons  built  this  vast  vessel  with  their  own  hands. 
He  was  probably  a  powerful  chieftain,  and  many  of  the 
Sethites  may  have  given  him  aid.  Implements  of  iron 
had  been  invented  Ijy  the  Cainitos,  and  on  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  two  lines  would  be  brought  into 
general  use.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand 
now  four  men  could  feed,  clean,  and  give  water  to  a 
very  large  collection  of  animals  for  so  many  months. 
Without  scrupulous  attention  to  sucli  matters,  a 
murrain  would  have  broken  out,  and  as  only  two  of 
many  species  were  taken  into  the  ark,  the  loss  of  any 
one  of  these  animals  would  have  been  equivalent  to  the 
destruction  of  the  race.  The  narrative,  however,  implies 
that  the  health  of  man  and  beast  throughout  the  twelve 
months  was  perfect ;  and  probably  the  number  of  the 
animals  received  into  the  ark  was  less  than  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

(1")  A  flood. — Mabbul,  another  archaic  word.  It  is 
used  only  of  the  deluge,  except  in  Ps.  xxix.  10,  where, 
however,  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  flood  of 
Noah. 

Every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die.— 
That  this  by  no  means  involves  the  theory  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge  has  been  shown  with  admirable  cogency 
by  Professor  Taylor  Lewis  in  "  Lange's  Commentary." 
His  view  is  tliat  the  wi'iter  described  with  perfect 
truthfulness  that  of  which  he  was  either  an  eye-witness, 
or  of  whieli  lie  had  received  the  knowledge  by  tradition ; 
or  lastly,  that  he  recorded  in  his  own  language  the 
impressions  divinely  inspired  in  his  mind  by  God. 
"  We  have  no  right,"  he  adds,  "  to  force  upon  him, 
and  upon  the  scene  so  vividly  described,  our  modern 
notions  or  our  modern  knowledge  of  the  earth,  with  its 
Alps  .and  Himalayas,  its  round  figure,  its  extent  and 
diversities,  so  much  beyond  any  knowledge  ho  coiUd 
have  possessed  or  any  conception  he  could  have 
formed."  Tlie  excursus  is  too  long  even  for  condensa- 
tion, but  we  may  add,  first,  tliat  the  idea  of  unnecessary 
miracle  is  contrary  both  to  tlio  wisdom  of  the  Almighty, 
and  to  what  we  actually  find  in  the  Bible  with  respect 


to  the  exercise  of  supematmal  power ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  narrative  itself  repeatedly  negatives  the 
theory  that  the  flood  extended  to  any  great  distance 
beyond  the  regions  then  occupied  by  man.  Moreover, 
it  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  use  of  words  in  Holy 
Scripture  that  the  large  term,  the  earth,  is  limited  to 
tlie  eartli  as  known  to  Noah  and  his  contemporaries. 
We  shall  also  discover  in  what  follows  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  account  originally  came  from  one  who  "was 
an  eye-witness ;  and  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  lan- 
guage is  a  proof  that  it  was  committed  to  writing  at  a 
time  long  anterior  to  the  age  of  Moses. 

(18)  ]yiy  covenant. — There  had  been  no  covenant 
witli  Adam  or  with  the  Sethites,  but  in  the  higher 
state  of  things  which  began  with  Noah,  man  was  to 
hold  a  more  exactly  defined  relation  to  God ;  and  though 
they  had  begun  to  attach  the  notion  of  Deity  to  the  name 
Jehovah  in  the  days  of  Enos  (chap.  iv.  26),  yet  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Moses  that  it  became  the  distinct 
title  of  God  in  covenant  with  man.  Of  tliis  relation  a 
necessary  result  was  revelation,  as  in  no  other  way 
could  there  be  a  communication  between  the  two  con- 
tracting parties.  Hence  the  BiWe  is  called  "  The  Old 
and  New  Covenant,"  or  "  The  Old  and  New  Testament," 
the  Greek  term  being  of  wider  meaning  than  either 
word  with  us,  and  signifying  either  an  agreement 
between  the  living  or  the  document  by  which  a  testator 
disposes  of  his  property  after  his  death  (Heb.  ix.  16, 
17).  The  title  of  covenant  is  more  applicable  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  prior  dispensation,  whicli  contain  a 
series  of  such  relations,  all  preparing  for  the  last  and 
best  and  most  perfect,  which  was  a  Testament  i\atified 
in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

(19-22)  Of  every  living  thing  of  aU  flesh,  two 
.  .  . — The  vast  size  of  the  ark  and  the  wide  terms  used 
of  the  animals  to  be  collected  into  it,  make  it  evident  that 
Noah  was  to  save  not  merely  his  domestic  cattle,  but 
many  wild  species  of  beasts,  birds,  and  creeping  things. 
But  the  terms  are  conditioned  by  the  usual  rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  tlie  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  by 
the  internal  necessities  of  the  event  itself.  Thus  the 
animals  in  the  ark  could  not  have  been  more  in  number 
than  four  men  and  four  women  could  attend  to.  Next, 
the  terms  exclude  the  carnivora  (see  also  Note  on  chap, 
ix.  5).  Not  only  was  there  no  supply  of  animals  taken 
on  board  to  feed  them,  but  half-tamed  as  they  would 
have  been  by  a  year's  sojourn  in  the  ark,  they  woidd 
liave  remained  in  Noah's  neiglibourhood,  and  very  soon 
have  destroyed  all  the  cattle  wliieh  had  been  saved, 
especially  as  far  .ind  wide  no  other  living  creatures 
would  have  existed  for  their  food.  But  if  miracles  ai'e 
to  be  invoked  to  obviate  these  and  similar  difficulties, 
not  only  would  it  have  been  easier  to  save  Noah  and  tlie 
denizens  of  the   ark  by   one  display  of  supernatural 
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CHAPTER  VII.— <i)  And  tlie  "Lord 
said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all 
thy  house  into  the  ark;  for  thee  have 
I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this 
generation.  '->  Of  every  clean  beast 
thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  ^  sevens,  the 
male  and  his  female :  and  of  beasts 
that  are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male 
and  his  female.  '■''  Of  fowls  also  of 
the  air  by  sevens,  the  male  and  the 
female ;  to  keep  seed  alive  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth.  <^'  For  yet  seven  days, 
and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  the 
earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights  ;  and 
every  living  substance  that  I  have  made 
wiU  I  ^destroy  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


1  Heb.,   seven 
Hcven. 


2  neh.,  blot  out. 


3  Or,  (Ml  the  seventh 
duy. 


<5'  And  Noah  did  according  unto  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  him.  <'''  And 
Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  when 
the  flood  of  waters  was  upon  the 
earth.  (^)  And  Noah  went  in,  and  his 
sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives 
with  him,  into  the  ark,  because  of 
the  waters  of  the  flood.  <8'  Of  clean 
beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean, 
and  of  fowls,  and  of  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  '^>  there  went 
in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark, 
the  male  and  the  female,  as  God  had 
commanded  Noah.  (i°'  And  it  came  to 
pass  ^after  seven  days,  that  the  waters 
of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth. 

<^^*  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's 


power,  but  the  ark  was  the  means  provided  by  God  for 
this  purpose;  aud  if  He  vrrought  thus  far  by  human 
instrumentality,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  law  of  the 
Divine  working  on  earth,  to  help  out  the  human  means 
employed  by  repeated  acts  of  omnipotence  would  have 
been  to  proclaim  it  as  insufficient.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  no  special  providence  watched  over  and 
guided  the  ark;  such  providence  is  often  exercised 
now,  but  it  works  through  and  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  laws  by  which  God  governs  the  world. 

VII. 

(1)  Come  thou.— The  task  of  building  the  ark  is 
over,  and  after  a  week,  to  be  spent  in  collecting  animals 
aud  birds,  Noah  is  to  take  w^  his  abode  in  it.  Many 
commentators  suppose  that  120  years  were  spent  in  the 
work ;  but  this  view  arises  from  an  untenable  interpre- 
tation of  chap.  vi.  3,  which  really  fixes  the  future 
duration  of  human  life. 

(2)  Of  every  clean  beast— Heb.,  of  all  clean  cattle — 
thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens— Heb.,  seven 
seven. — This  probably  does  not  mean  seven  pairs  of 
each,  though  many  commentators  so  interpret  it,  but 
seven  of  each  kind.  If,  however,  seven  pairs  be  the 
right  interpretation,  but  few  species  could  have  been 
included,  as  to  attend  properly  to  so  large  a  number  of 
animals  would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  Noah 
and  his  sous.  But  which  were  the  clean  beasts  ?  There 
can  be  no  reference  here  to  the  Levitical  law,  which 
had  respect  to  human  food ;  nor  to  animals  tamed  and 
untamed,  as  all  alike  are  called  cattle ;  but  probably  the 
clean  cattle  were  such  as  from  the  days  of  Adam  and 
Abel  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  Thus  provision  was 
made  for  Noah's  sacrifice  on  his  egress  from  the  ark, 
and  also  for  his  possession  of  a  small  herd  of  such 
animals  as  would  be  most  useful  to  him  amid  the  deso- 
lation which  must  have  existed  for  a  long  time  after 
the  flood.  The  clean  beasts  would  therefore  be  oxen, 
sheep,  goats ;  the  unclean,  camels,  horses,  asses,  and 
such  other  animals  as  stood  in  some  relation  to  man. 
Of  birds,  the  dove  would  especially  be  clean. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  tliese  more  full  and 
specific  orders  are  given  iu  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
whereas  most  of  the  narrative  of  the  flood  is  Elohistic, 
and  hence  it  has  been  assumed  that  some  Jehovist 
narrator  added  to  aud  completed  the  earlier  narrative. 
These   additions   would   be   chap.   vii.   1 — 6,   the   last 
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clause  of  verse  16,  Noah's  sacrifice  in  chap.  viii.  20 — 22, 
aud  the  cursing  of  Canaan  in  chap.  ix.  18 — 27.  Now, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  sacrifice  is  as  integral  a  portion 
of  the  Chaldean  Genesis  as  the  sending  forth  of  the 
birds  {Chaldean  Genesis,  p.  286),  and  is  thus  indu- 
bitably older  than  the  time  of  Moses.  Still,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  Moses  having  two  records  of  the 
flood  before  him,  and  while  the  division  of  Genesis  into 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  portions  usually  breaks  down, 
there  is  s,  prima  facie  appearance  of  the  combination  of 
two  narratives  in  the  present  history,  or,  at  least,  in 
this  one  section  (chap.  vii.  1 — 6). 

(*)  Forty  days. — Henceforward  forty  became  the 
sacred  number  of  trial  and  patience,  aud,  besides  the 
obvious  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  the  duration 
both  of  OUT  Lord's  fast  in  the  wilderness  and  of  His 
sojourn  on  earth  after  the  Resurrection. 

Every  living  substance.— The  word  "  living  "  is 
foimd  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  ancient  versions, 
and  limits  tlie  sense  unnecessarily.  Tlie  word  is  rare, 
being  found  only  thrice,  namely,  here,  in  verse  23,  and 
in  Dent.  xi.  6.  It  means  whatever  stands  erect. 
Thus  God  "  destroys  " — Heb.,  blots  out  (see  on  chap.  vi. 
7) — not  man  and  beast  only,  but  the  whole  existent  state 
of  things — "  from  tlie  face  of  the  earth  " — Heb.,  the 
addnidh,  the  cidtivated  and  inliabited  ground.  This 
section  is  much  more  limited  in  the  extent  which  it  gives 
to  the  flood,  not  including  reptiles,  or  rather,  small 
animals,  among  those  saved  in  the  ark,  and  confining 
the  overflow  of  tlie  waters  to  the  inliabited  region. 

(6)  Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old.— It 
follows  that  Sliem  was  about  one  hundred  years  of  age 
(comp.  chap.  v.  32),  aud  his  two  brothers  younger ;  but 
all  were  married,  though  apparently  without  children. 
(Comp.  chap.  xi.  10.) 

(8)  Beasts. — Heb.,  of  the  clean  cattle  and  of  the  cattle 
that  ivas  not  clean.  In  the  Chaldean  Genesis,  Xisutlirus 
takes  also  wild  animals,  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  plants, 
gold  and  silver,  male  and  female  slaves,  the  "  sous  of 
the  best,"  and  the  "  sous  of  the  people  "  (pp.  280 — 283). 
There  it  is  a  whole  tribe,  with  their  cliief,  who  are 
saved — here  one  family  only. 

(10)  After  seven  days.— Said,  in  Jewish  tradition, 
to  have  been  the  seven  days  of  mourning  for  Methuselah, 
who  died  in  the  year  of  the  flood. 

<ii)  In  the  second  month.— That  is,  of  the  ciril 
year,   which    commenced   in   Tisri,   at    the  autunmal 
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life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up,  and  the  i  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened.  '^-*  And  the  rain  was  upon  the 
earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  ^^^'  In 
the  selfsame  day  entered  Noah,  and 
Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons 
of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the  three 
wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the 
ark ;  <!*>  they,  and  every  beast  after  his 
kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind, 
and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  every 
fowl  after  his  kind,  every  bird  of  every 
-sort.  <i5)  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah 
into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh. 


1  Or,  fiood-oates. 


2  Heb.,  wino. 


wherein  is  the  breath  of  life.  '^^LLnd 
they  that  went  in,  went  in  male  and 
female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had  com- 
manded him  :  and  the  Lord  shut  him 
in. 

<'"*  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon 
the  earth ;  and  the  waters  increased, 
and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  Uft  up 
above  the  earth.  <^^'  And  the  waters 
prevailed,  and  were  increased  greatly 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  ark  went  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  <i^>And  the 
waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth ;  and  all  the  high  hiUs,  that  tvere 
under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered. 
(20)  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters 
prevail ;  and  the  mountains  were  covered. 


equinox.  The  flood  thus  begau  towards  the  end  of 
October,  and  lasted  till  the  spring.  The  ecclesiastical 
year  began  in  Abib,  or  April ;  but  it  was  instituted  in 
remembrance  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xii. 
2,  xxiii.  15),  and  can  have  no  place  here.  The  year  was 
evidently  the  lunar  year  of  360  days,  for  the  waters 
prevail  for  150  days  (chap.  vii.  24),  and  then  abate  for 
150  days  (chap.  viii.  3).  Now,  as  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  150  days  is  described  in  chap.  viii.  4  as  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  whereas  the 
flood  began  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  second  month,  it 
is  plain  that  the  150  days  form  five  months  of  thirty 
days  each.     But  see  farther  proof  on  chap.  viii.  14. 

The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up 
(Heb.,  cloven),  and  the  windows  (lattices)  of 
heaven  were  opened. — This  is  usually  taken  by 
commentators  as  a  description  of  extraordinary  torrents 
of  rain,  related  in  language  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  ideas  of  the  time  and  of  the  narrator  himself. 
The  rains  poured  down  as  though  the  flood-gates 
which  usually  shut  in  the  upper  waters  were  thrown 
open,  while  from  the  abysses  of  the  earth  the  sub- 
terranean ocean  burst  its  way  upwards.  But  the 
words  at  least  suggest  the  idea  of  a  great  cosmic 
catastrophe,  by  which  some  vast  body  of  water  was  sot 
loose.  Without  some  such  natural  conviUsion  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  ark,  a  vessel  incapable 
of  sailing,  could  have  gone  against  the  current  up  to 
the  water-shed  of  Ararat.  As  the  annual  evaporation 
of  the  earth  is  also  a  compai-atively  fixed  quantify,  the 
concentrated  downpour  of  it  for  foi-ty  days  and  nights 
■would  scarcely  have  produced  a  flood  so  vast  as  the 
deluge  of  Noah  evidently  was.  It  is  thus  probable 
that  there  was,  besides  the  rains,  some  vast  displace- 
ment of  water  which  helped  in  producing  these  terrific 
effects. 

Wo  shall  have  occasion  subsequently  to  notice  the 
exactness  of  the  dates  (chap.  viii.  14).  Tradition  might 
for  a  short  time  hand  them  down  correctly,  but  tliey 
must  soon  have  been  committed  to  wi'iting,  or  con- 
fusion would  inevitably  have  crept  in. 

(la)  In  the  selfsame  day.— Heb.,  hi  the  hone  of 
this  daij.     (See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  23.) 

(1*)  livery  beast. — Heb.,  every  living  thing  (as  in 
chap.  viii.  1),  but  probably  we  are  to  supply  "  of  the 
field,"  and  tluis  it  would  mean  the  wild  animals. 

The  c&ttle.~Bthenuih.    (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  24.) 


Creeping  thing. — Not  specially  reptiles,  but  all 
small  animals  (see  ibid.).  The  last  clause  literally  is, 
every  foiol  after  its  kind,  every  bird,  every  wing/ 
whence  some  understand  it  as  meaning  three  kinds  of 
winged  beings :  birds  generally,  next  singing-birds, 
and  lastly,  bats,  insects,  and  other  such  creatures.  It 
more  probably  means  "  birds  of  all  sorts." 

(16)  The  Lord  {Jehovah)  shut  him  in.— Tlie 
assigning  to  Jehovah  of  this  act  of  personal  care  for 
Noali  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  Chaldean  Genesis 
(p.  283),  the  Deity  commands  Xisuthrus  to  shut  him- 
self in. 

(17-19)  The  waters  increased  .  .  .—The  swell- 
ing of  the  flood  is  told  with  great  jjower  in  these  verses, 
but  every  stage  and  detail  has  reference  to  the  ark,  as 
if  the  author  of  the  narrative  was  one  of  those  on  board. 
First,  the  "  waters  increased,"  and  raised  up  the  ark  till 
it  floated.  Next,  "they  became  strong  and  increased 
exceedingly  " — the  word  rendered  "  prevailed  "  really 
signifying  the  setting  in  of  mighty  currents  (see  on 
chap.  viii.  1).  as  the  waters  sought  the  lower  ground — 
and  at  this  stage  the  ark  began  to  move.  Finally,  they 
"became  strong  exceedingly,  exceedingly,"  rushing 
along  with  ever-increasing  force,  and  carrying  the  ark 
high  above  every  hill  in  its  course.     Of  these  it  is  said — 

All  the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven,  were  covered. — Interpreting  this  by  the 
English  Version,  many  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  the  deluge 
having  been  imiversal.  But  omitting  tlio  well-known 
fact  that  in  the  Bible  the  word  "  all  "  means  much  less 
than  vrith  us,  we  must  also  remember  that  the  Hebrew 
language  has  a  very  small  vocabulary,  and  "  the  whole 
heaven  "  means  simply  the  whole  sky.  We  with  our 
composite  language  borrow  a  word  for  it  from  the 
Greek,  and  say  "  tjio  whole  horizon,"  that  is,  the  whole 
heaven,  bounded  by  the  line  of  the  spectator's  vision. 
So  then  here.  Far  and  ^vide,  in  every  direction,  to 
the  utmost  reach  of  the  beholder's  gaze,  no  mountain 
was  in  sight.  All  was  a  surging  waste  of  flood.  But 
there  is  no  idea  here  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
with  the  ashes  of  old-world  volcanoes  still  reposing 
upon  their  craters,  extinct  from  a  time  probably  long 
anterior  to  the  creation  even  of  man.  The  moimtains 
were  those  of  the  Noachian  world,  as  limited  as  the 
Roman  world  of  Luke  ii.  1,  or  even  more  so. 

(30)  Fifteen  cubits  upward.- This  apparently 
was  the  draught  of  the  ark,  computed  after  it  had  settled 
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(21)  "And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon 
the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle, 
and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth, 
and  every  man :  (^'*  all  in  whose  nos- 
trils ivas  Hhe  breath  of  life,  of  all 
that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died. 
<-^>And  every  living  substance  was 
destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and 
the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of 
the  heaven ;  and  they  were  destroyed 
from  the  earth:  and  'Noah  only  re- 
mained alive,  and  they  that  were  with 
him  in  the  ark.     '^>  And  the  waters  pre- 
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vailed  upon  the  earth  an  hundred  and 

fifty  days. 

CHAPTER  Vm.— <i)  And  God  re- 
membered Noah,  and  every  living  thing, 
and  all  the  cattle  that  was  with  him  in 
the  ark  :  and  God  made  a  wind  to  pass 
over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  asswaged ; 
<-'  the  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and 
the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained ; 
'^*  and  the  waters  retm-ned  from  off  the 
earth  "continually :  and  after  the  end  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters 
were  abated,     **>And  the  ark  rested  in 


in  the  region  of  Ararat.  Fifteen  cubits  would  be  about 
twenty-two  feet,  and  as  the  ark  floated  onward  with, 
out  interruption  until  it  finally  grounded,  there  must 
have  been  this  depth  of  water  even  on  the  highest  sum- 
mit in  its  course.  Continuous  rains  for  forty  days  and 
nights  would  scarcely  produce  so  vast  a  mass  of  water, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  addmdh  was  some  low-lying 
spot  of  ground  whither  the  waters  from  many  regions 
flowed  together ;  but  this  is  negatived  by  the  ark  haviug 
travelled  into  Armenia.  In  England  the  whole  average 
mean  rainfall  in  a  year  is  not  more  than  twenty.eight  or 
thirty  inches  in  depth.  If  we  suppose  this  amount  to 
have  fallen  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  total  quantity 
would  be  about  100  feet.  Such  a  rain  would  denude  the 
mountains  of  all  soil,  uproot  all  trees,  sweep  away  all 
buildings,  dig  out  new  courses  for  the  rivers,  completely 
alter  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  and  cover  the 
lower  lands  with  debris.  Wherever  there  was  any 
obstacle  in  their  way,  the  waters  would  deepen  in 
volume,  and  quickly  burst  a  passage  thi'ough  it.  But  as 
they  would  be  seeking  the  lower  grounds  during  the 
whole  forty  days,  it  is  difficult  to  nnderstand  how  they 
could  cover  any  of  the  heights  to  the  depth  of  twenty- 
two  feet,  unless  there  were  some  cosmic  convulsion 
(see  Note  on  verse  11),  by  which  the  waters  from  the 
equator  were  carried  towards  the  poles,  and  in  this 
way  there  would  be  no  difficiUty  in  the  ark  being 
carried  against  the  current  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
up  to  tlie  high  lands  of  Armenia. 

(23)  Every  living  substance. —Every  thing  that 
stood  erect.     (See  Note  on  verse  4.) 

Upon  the  face  of  the  ground.— The  adamiih, 
the  portion  subdued  to  his  use  by  the  adam,  man. 

(■-*)  Prevailed. — Heb.,  were  strong,  as  in  verse  18. 
The  rains  lasted  forty  days ;  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
more  days  they  still  bore  up  the  ark,  and  then  it 
grounded.  But  thougli  still  mighty,  they  had  by  this 
time  "abated"  (see  ch.ap.  viii.  3),  inasmuch  as,  instead 
of  covering  the  hills  to  the  depth  of  nearly  four  fathoms, 
the  ark  now  had  touched  dry  land.  Again,  then,  the 
narrative  seems  to  give  the  personal  experiences  of 
some  one  in  the  ark. 

VIII. 

0)  God. — Elohim.  On  the  Jehovistic  theory,  one 
would  have  expected  Jehovah  here.    (See  Excursus.) 

Every  living  thing.— See  Note  on  chap.  vii.  14. 

The  waters  asswaged. — Heb.,  became  still.  It  is 
plain  from  this  that  the  "strength"  of  the  watei's, 
described  in  chap.  vii.  24,  has  reference  to  the  violent 


cuiTcnts,  wliich  still  existed  up  to  the  end  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  day,  after  which  they  ceased. 

A  wind  (comp.  the  creative  wind  in  chap.  i.  2) 
began  to  blow  as  soon  as  the  rains  ceased,  or  even 
before,  as  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case  with  so 
vast  a  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  its  special 
purpose  of  assuaging  the  waters  only  began  when  the 
downpour  was  over.  This  wind  would  affect  the  course 
of  the  ark,  but  scarcely  so  strongly  as  the  currents  of 
the  water. 

(3)  The  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth. 
— This  backward  motion  of  the  waters  also  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  vast  wave  from  the  sea  had  swept  over 
the  land,  in  addition  to  the  forty  days  of  rain. 

Were  abated. — Heb.,  decreased.  Those  in  the  ark 
would  notice  the  changing  current,  and  would  know,  by 
their  being  aground,  that  the  flood  was  diminishing. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month 
that  the  tops  of  the  mountains  wei-e  seen.  Tliis  slow 
abatement  of  the  waters  and  their  stillness,  described 
in  verse  1,  makes  it  probable  that  the  ark  had  grounded 
on  some  land-locked  spot. 

(i)  The  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month. — As  the  months  had  each  thirty 
days  (see  Note  on  verse  14),  this  makes  exactly  150 
days  (see  chap.  vii.  11).  The  seventh  civil  month 
would  be  A  bib ;  and  the  Speaker's  Commentary  notices 
the  following  remarkable  coincidences : — "  On  the  17th 
d.ay  of  Abib  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ar.arat ;  on 
the  17th  day  of  Abib  the  Israelites  passed  over  the 
Red  Sea ;  on  the  17th  day  of  Abib,  Christ,  our  Lord, 
rose  again  from  the  dead." 

Ararat.— If  in  chai).  xi.  2  the  Authorised  Version 
is  riglxt  in  saying  that  the  descendants  of  Noah  travelled 
"  from  the  east "  to  Shinar,  this  could  not  be  tlie  Ararat 
of  Armenia.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  the  word  in 
Assyrian  means  "  highland,"  and  thus  may  signify  any 
hilly  country.  In  the  Chaldean  Genesis  the  ark  rests 
upon  Nizir,  a  region  to  the  east  of  Assyria,  the  highest 
peak  of  which,  now  named  Elwend,  is  called  in  the 
cuneiform  texts  "  the  mountaiu  of  the  world  "  ( Chaldean 
Genesis,  p.  307).  The  rendering,  however.  "  from  the 
east,"  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  mauy  translate 
"  eastward,"  and  even  the  AutlKjrised  Vereion  renders 
the  word  east,  that  is,  eastward,  in  chap.  xiii.  11.  In 
2  Kings  xix.  37  "  Ararat "  is  translated  Armenia ;  but 
it  is  more  correctly  described  in  Jer.  li.  27  as  a  coimtry 
near  Minui,  that  is,  near  Armeuia.  Tliere  are  in  this 
region  two  mountains  of  great  altitude,  the  Aghri- 
Dagh  and  the  Kara-Dagh,  the  highest  of  wliich  is 
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the  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  upon  the  mountains 
of  Ai-arat.  (^>And  the  waters  ^decreased 
continually  until  the  tenth  month :  in 
the  tenth  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  were  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
seen. 

(^'  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
forty  days,  that  Noah  opened  the  window 
of  the  ark  which  he  had  made :  <'*  and 
he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went  forth 
-to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried 
up  from  off  the  earth.  <^)  Also  he  sent 
forth  a  dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the 
waters  were  abated  from  off  the  face  of 
the  ground ;  <^)  but  the  dove  found  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  re- 
turned unto  him  into  the  ark,  for  the 
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waters  were  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  :  then  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
took  her,  and  ^pulled  her  in  unto  him 
into  the  ark.  *"^*And  he  stayed  yet 
other  seven  days ;  and  again  he  sent 
forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark ;  ("^  and 
the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening; 
and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  ivas  an  olive  leaf 
pluckt  off:  so  Noah  knew  that  the 
waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth. 
(^-)  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ; 
and  sent  forth  the  dove ;  which  returned 
not  again  unto  him  any  more. 

(13)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hun- 
dredth and  first  year,  in  the  first  month, 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters 
were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth  :  and 
Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark. 


17,260  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  naturally  legend 
chooses  this  as  the  place  where  the  ark  settled.  But 
the  inspired  narrative  says  that  it  rested  "  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat,"  upon  some  chain  of  hills  there, 
and  seventy-three  days  afterwards  Noah  found  himself 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  the  word 
used  in  verse  5  being  emphatic,  and  signifying  "  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  became  distinctly  visible,"  and 
not  that  they  had  just  begun  to  emerge.  For,  doubtless, 
after  so  vast  a  Hood,  mists  and  vapours  would  for  a 
long  time  prevail,  and  shut  out  the  surrounding  world 
from  Noah's  view. 

The  Targum  of  Onkelos  and  the  Syriac  translate  "  on 
the  mountains  of  Carduchia."  This  range,  which 
separates  Armenia  from  Kurdistan,  is  regarded  by 
many  authorities  as  the  hills  really  meant,  because,  as 
they  are  nearer  the  place  whence  the  ark  started,  the 
difficulty  regarding  the  course  taken  by  it  is  not  so 
insuperable. 

(5)  Seen.— See  Note  on  verse  4. 

(«)  Noah  opened  the  window.— Not  the  zoliar  of 
chap.  vi.  16,  but  an  aperture.  He  had  waited  forty 
days  after  seeing  the  heights  around  him  rising  clearly 
into  the  air,  and  then,  impatient  of  the  slow  subsidence 
of  the  waters,  Noah  at  last  sent  forth  a  raven  to  bring 
him  some  news  of  the  state  of  the  earth.  This  bird 
was  chosen  as  one  strong  of  flight,  and  also,  perhaps, 
because  anciently  regarded  as  prophetic  of  the  weather ; 
besides  this,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  as  Noah  retained 
its  mate  he  had  security  for  its  return.  And  so  it 
seems  to  have  done,  for  it  is  described  a.s  going  "  forth 
to  and  fro."  Each  night  it  returned  to  the  ark,  and 
probably  to  its  old  perch  near  the  female.  The 
Chaldean  Genesis  agrees  with  many  commentators  and 
the  ancient  versions  in  supposing  that  the  raven  did 
not  return,  finding  abundant  food  in  the  floating  dead 
bodies  [Chaldean  Genesis,  p.  286) ;  but  this  is  contrary 
to  the  Hebrew.  The  versions  must  have  had  a  negative 
in  _  their  copies,  and  have  read,  "  which  went  forth, 
going,  and  not  returning."  The  present  Hebrew  text 
is,  however,  consistent  with  itself ;  for  it  adds,  "  until 
the  waters,"  &e.  This  must  mean  that  as  soon  as  the 
earth  was  dry  this  going  to  and  fro  ceased. 

(8,  9)  He  sent  forth  a  dove  .  .  .—From  the  nature 
of  its  food,  the  raven  had  not  brought  back  to  Noah  any 
special  information ;  but  as  the  dove  feeds  on  veget.ablo 
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products,  he  hopes  that  he  shall  learn  by  her  means 
what  is  the  state  of  "  the  grouud,"  the  low-lying  adamah. 
But  as  this  species  of  bird  does  not  fly  far  from  its 
home,  except  when  assembled  in  vast  numbers,  it 
quickly  returned,  finding  water  all  around.  This  proves 
that  the  ark  had  not  settled  upon  a  lofty  eminence ;  for 
as  it  had  been  already  aground  120  days,  and  as  within 
another  fortnight  the  waters  had  "  abated  from  off  the 
earth,"  it  could  only  have  been  in  some  valley  or  plain 
among  the  mountains  of  Ararat  that  the  waters  were 
thus  "  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,"  the  larger  word, 
yet  which  certainly  does  not  mean  here  the  whole  world, 
but  only  a  very  small  region  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ark.  For,  stipposing  that  the  raven 
was  sent  out  one  week  before  the  dove,  forty-seven  days 
(see  vei-se  6)  would  have  elapsed  since  Noah  beheld  the 
glorious  panorama  of  mountain  heights  all  around,  and 
seven  days  afterwards  the  dove  bi'ought  him  a  fresh- 
plucked  olive-leaf.  Yet,  literally,  the  words  are,  for 
waters  were  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Plainly 
these  large  terms  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  are  to  bo 
limited  in  their  interpretation  by  the  general  tenor  of 
its  narratives.  For  a  similar  conclusive  instance,  comp. 
Exod.  ix.  6  with  ibid.  19,  20. 

(10-12)  Again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  .  .  .— 
When,  after  another  week's  delay.  Noah  again  sent  forth 
the  dove,  it  remained  away  until  "  the  time  of  evening," 
finding  both  food  and  grouud  on  which  it  could  alight 
near  the  ark.  It  was  not  till  nightfall  that  it  came 
home,  bringing  to  liim  "an  olive  leaf  pluckt  off,"  or, 
jjossibly,  afresh  olive-leaf  Tlie  olive-tree,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  Armenia,  is  said  to  vegetate  under  water ; 
but  what  Noah  wanted  to  learn  was,  not  whether  the 
topmost  boughs  were  emerging  from  the  flood,  but 
whether  the  soil  beneath  was  becoming  free  from  water. 
Now,  after  a  seven  days'  intei'val,  when  Noah  again 
sent  forth  the  dove,  she  did  not  return,  "  because  the 
grouud  was  dry."  It  is  thus  plain  that  the  olive-tree 
had  had  plenty  of  time  on  some  of  the  higher  lands, 
while  the  flood  was  subsiding,  to  put  forth  new  leaves. 
From  this  event  the  olive-leaf,  thus  sent  by  the  re- 
generated earth  to  Noah  in  proof  that  she  was  ready  to 
yield  herself  to  him,  has  been  ever  since,  among  all 
mankind,  the  symbol  of  peace. 

(13)  The  first  day  of  the  month.— It  will  be 
plain  to  any  one  studying  the  following  table  that  this 
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and  looked,  and  behold,  the  face  of  the 
ground  was  dry.  <^"  And  in  the  second 
month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  month,  was  the  earth  dried. 
(15)  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  saying-, 
'1^'  Go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives 
with  thee.  *''''  Bring-  forth  with  thee 
every  living  thing  that  is  with  thee, 
of  all  flesh,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle, 
and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth;   that  they  may  breed 
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abiuidantly  in  the  earth,  and  be  fruitful 
and  multiply  upon  the  earth,  'i^'  And 
Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons,  and  his 
wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him : 
(19)  every  beast,  every  creeping  thing, 
and  every  fowl,  and  whatsoever  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  after  their  '  kinds,  went 
forth  out  of  the  ark. 

(20)  ^j^(j  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord;  and  took  of  every  clean 
beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and 
offered   burnt   offerings    on  the    altar. 


was  exactly  one  month  after  the  day  on  which  Noah, 
for  the  third  time,  sent  out  the  dove  (verse  12) : — 

The  flood  commenced  in  the  second  month,  called 

Marchesvan,  on  day  17. 
The  waters  prevail  during  150  days  =  5  months, 

unto  month  7,  day  17. 
Mountain-tops  seen  on  month  10,  day  1, 

i.e.,  after 73  days. 

Noah  sends  out  raven  at  end  of     .         .     40     „ 
Dove  thrice   sent   out,  at  intervals   of 

7  days =     21     „ 

134    „ 

But  from  tlie  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month 
to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  following  year, 
there  are  ; — 


Of  the  seventh  month     . 
Five  months  of  30  days  each 
First  day  of  new  year     . 


13  days. 
150     „ 
1     „ 

164     „ 


It  was  thus  very  slowly  that  the  earth  returned  to  its 
normal  state.  The  intervals  of  seven  days  between  tlie 
sending  forth  of  the  birds  i^rovo  that  the  division  of 
time  into  weeks  was  fully  established,  and  also  suggests 
that  religious  observances  were  connected  with  it. 

The  covering  of  the  ark.— The  word  is  elsewhere 
used  of  the  covering  of  skins  for  the  Tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxvi.  14;  Num.  i^'.  25),  and  it  has  probably  a  similar 
meaning  here.  To  have  removed  the  solid  framework 
of  the  roof  woidd  have  been  a  very  laborious  task,  and 
still  more  so  to  have  broken  up  the  roof  itself.  But 
as  the  asphalte  employed  for  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  the  beams  in  the  hulk  of  the  ark  would  have 
been  difficult  to  manage  for  the  roof,  it  was  apparently 
protected  from  the  rain  by  a  covering,  probably  of  skins 
sewn  together. 

No  one  can  i-ead  the  narrative  without  noticing  that 
Noah  is  not  only  described  as  shut  up  within  the  ark, 
bixt  as  ha^-iug  very  slight  means  of  observing  what  was 
going  on  around.  Had  there  been  a  deck,  Noah  would 
have  known  exactly  the  state  of  the  flood,  whereas, 
peeping  only  througli  the  zohar,  lie  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  see  but  little,  pos.sil)ly  because  his  sight  was 
obstructed  by  the  overhanging  eaves  of  the  roof.  Thus 
the  freshly-plucked  olive-leaf  was  like  a  revelation  to 
him.  But  when  these  skins  were  taken  off.  there  were 
numerous  apertures  througli  which  he  could  obtain  an 
iminterrupted  view,  and  he  "  looked,  and,  behold,  the 
face  of  the  addimh  was  dry." 
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(U)  In  the  second  month,  on  the  seven  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  month.— That  is,  fifty-seven 
days  after  Noah  removed  the  covering,  and  a  year  and 
eleven  days  after  the  flood  began.  The  word  rendered 
"  dried  "  at  the  end  of  this  verse  is  different  from  that 
translated  "  dried  up  "  and  "  dry  "  in  verse  13,  and 
marks  a  further  stage  in  the  process.  It  should  be 
translated,  was  thoroughly  dry. 

There  is  in  this  year  and  eleven  days  a  curious  fact. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  tliat  thirty  days  were  reckoned 
to  a  month.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  twelve  lunar 
months  do  not  make  360  days,  but  only  about  354. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  day  of  the  new  moon  was  often 
twice  counted,  as  the  last  of  the  old  month  and  the 
first  of  the  new.  But  if  to  these  354  days  we  add  11, 
that  is,  from  the  17th  to  the  27th  of  the  second  mouth, 
the  result  is  exactly  a  full  solar  year  of  365  days. 

(15—19)  G-o  forth  .  .  . — At  the  end  of  exactly  a  solar 
year,  thus  curiously  i-ectified,  Noah,  his  family,  and  all 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  Noachian  world-circle  are 
to  leave  the  ark.  The  va.st  extent  of  the  flood,  and  the 
total  destnietion  of  all  that  liad  existed  before,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  repetition  of  the  primajval  command,  in 
chap.  i.  22,  "to  te  fruitful  and  multiply  upon  the  earth." 
Whatever  the  flood  may  have  been  with  respect  to  the 
whole  globe,  it  was  to  Noah  and  his  race  absolutely  a 
new  beginning  of  things. 

(20)  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
(Jehovah). — The  accoimt  of  this  sacrificial  act  is  said 
to  have  been  an  interpolation  of  the  Jehovist.  Really 
it  forms  an  integral  portion  of  the  numerous  traditions 
of  the  flood.  Thus  in  the  Chaldean  Genesis,  after  tlie 
sending  forth  of  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a  raven,  we 
read  (p.  280)  :— 

"  I  sent  them  forth  to  the  four  winds  ;  I  sacrificed  a  sacrifice  i 
I  built  an  altar  on  the  peak  of  the  mountain." 

Tills  extreme  antiquity  of  sections  ascribed  to  the 
Jehovist,  and  supposed  to  be  an  after-thought,  is 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  whole  theory. 

One  result  of  the  flood  was  to  sweep  away  all  ti-aces 
of  the  earthly  paradise  and  of  the  subsequent  abode  of 
Adam  ;  and  it  is  probable  also  that  Noah  was  removed 
far  away  from  his  previous  home  by  the  floating  of  tho 
ark.  Thus  to  liim  and  liis  family  it  was  a  new  earth, 
with  no  holy  places,  no  spots  hallowed  by  the  past 
history  of  man.  He  therefore  determines  to  consecrate 
the  earth  to  Jehovah,  who  had  been  the  object  of  the 
worship  of  his  family  since  the  days  of  Enos,  and  there- 
fore builds  an  altar,  the  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
By  so  doing  he  provided  for  f uttu-e  generations  a  central 
spot  and  sanctuary,  round  which  their  religious  ideas 
would  group  themselves.  The  animals  offered  were 
probably  the  seventh  of  all  clean  kinds  (see  Note  on 
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and  Blessing  to  Noah. 


<2')And  the  LoKDsmelled  ^a  sweet  savour; 
and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will 
not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man's  sake ;  for  the  "imagination  of 
man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth; 
neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every 
thing  living,  as  I  have  done.  <--'  -  While 
the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  har- 
vest, and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease. 

CHAPTER  IX.— (1)  And  God  blessed 


1  Heb.,  a  savour  of 
rest. 


a  ch.  6.  5.     Malt. 
10.  19. 


Heb.,  As  ytt  all 
thf  (lays  'vf  Jhe 
tartli. 


6cb.l.  2e;&8.  17. 


Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto 
them,  'Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth.  <-'  And  the  fear  of 
you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon 
every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand 
are  they  delivered.  '■'>  Every  moving 
thing  that  Uveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ; 
even  as  the '  green  herb  have  I  given 
you  all  things.  (^'''But  flesh  with  the 
Hfe  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof. 


chap.  vii.  2).  With  Noah's  burnt  offerings  we  must  not 
connect  any  of  the  later  Levitieal  ideas.  Apparently 
it  was  a  simple  thank-offering,  the  dominant  thought 
of  which  was  the  hallowing  man's  future  life  by  com- 
mencing it  with  worship.  It  thus  contained  within 
it  the  presage  that  a  better  state  of  things  had  now 
begun.  Subsequently  the  thank-offering  became  a 
feast,  at  which  the  offerer  and  his  family  partook  of 
the  victim  as  Jehovah's  guests ;  and  as  God  during  this 
sacrifice  gave  Noah  permission  to  eat  flesh  (chap.  ix.  3), 
it  is  probable  that  such  was  the  case  now,  and  that  the 
eating  of  flesh  was  inaugurated  in  this  solemn  way. 
We  have,  however,  previously  seen  reason  to  believe 
that  the  flesh  of  animals  had  occasionally  been  eaten 
before,  though  not  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet. 

(21)  A  sweet  savour.— Heb.,  a  smell  of  satisfaction. 
The  idea  is  not  so  much  that  the  sacrifice  gave  God 
pleasure  as  that  it  caused  Him  to  regard  man  with 
complacency.  Tlie  anger  at  siu  which  had  caused  the 
flood  was  now  over,  and  there  was  peace  between 
heaven  and  earth. 

Said  in  his  heart.— Heb.,  to  his  heart :  that  is, 
Jehovah  determined  loith  himself,  came  to  the  settled 
purpose.     (Comp.  chap.  xvii.  17.) 

For  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil 
from  his  youth. — See  chap.  vi.  5.  There  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  the  two  pas- 
sages, and  the  Jehovist  is  accused  of  here  contradicting 
the  Eloliist.  For  in  the  former  place  man's  inborn 
sinfulness  is  described  as  an  aggravation  of  his  offence, 
while  here  it  is  used  as  a  reason  for  mercy.  But  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Bible  that  it  states  the  two  sides 
of  every  principle  with  abrupt  simplicity,  and  most 
heresies  have  arisen  from  seizing  upon  one  side  only, 
a,nd  omitting  the  other  from  view.  Man  is  one  whose 
every  imagination  of  the  heart  is  only  evil  continually. 
(Comp.  Matt.  XV.  19.)  In  the  antediluvian  world,  with 
death  indefinitely  postponed,  these  imaginations  had 
been  unrestrained,  and  had  therefore  led  to  habitual 
and  inveterate  sin ;  and  so  justice  at  last  had  smitten 
it.  But  when  man  strives  against  them,  and  sin  is 
the  result  of  infirmity,  then  mercy  heals  and  grace 
strengthens  the  penitent.  When  man,  therefore,  began 
his  renewed  life  by  hallowing  it  witli  religion,  God  saw 
therein  the  pledge  of  a  struggle  on  his  part  after  holi- 
ness, and  the  proof  tliat  the  world  would  never  again 
become  totally  corrupt.  In  this  changed  state  of  things 
human  weakness  was  a  reason  only  for  mercy,  and 
God  gave  the  promise  that  so  long  as  the  world 
shall  last,  so  total  a  destruction  of  man  and  his 
works  upon  it  shall  never  again  take  place  by  the  same 
agency. 


(22)  While  the  earth  remaineth  .  .  .—The 
traditional  interpretation  of  this  verse  among  the  Jews 
represents  the  year  as  divided  into  six  seasons.  But 
this  is  untenable  ;  for  in  Palestine  itself  there  are  two 
seed  times,  the  winter  crops  being  put  into  the  ground 
in  October  and  November,  and  the  summer  crops  in 
January  and  February.  Really  the  verse  describes 
those  great  alternations  upon  which  the  well-being  of 
the  earth  depends,  whether  considered  absolutely,  as 
of  light  and  darkness,  cold  and  heat,  or  with  refer- 
ence to  man's  labours,  as  of  sowing  and  harvest- 
ing ;  or  relatively  with  respect  to  vegetation,  winter 
being  earth's  time  of  rest,  and  summer  that  of  its 
activity. 

As  regards  these  promises,  Delitsch  considers  that 
they  probably  came  to  Noah  as  strong  inward  con- 
victions in  answer  to  his  prayers  during  the  sacrifice. 

IX. 

(1)  God  blessed  Noah.— Tlio  blessing  bes- 
towed upon  Noah,  the  second  father  of  mankind,  is 
exactly  parallel  to  that  given  to  our  first  father  in 
Gen.  i.  28,  29,  ii.  16,  17,  with  a  significant  addition 
growing  out  of  the  history  of  the  past.  There  is  the 
same  command  to  fill  the  world  with  human  life,  and 
the  same  promise  that  the  fear  of  man  shall  rest  upon 
the  whole  animated  creation ;  but  this  grant  of  dominion 
is  so  extended  that  the  animals  are  now  given  to  man 
for  his  food.  But  just  as  there  was  a  restriction  as 
regards  Adam's  food,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
being  refused  him,  so  now  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  the  eating  of  blood.  The  addition  is  the 
sanctity  given  to  human  life,  wiih  the  evident  object  of 
guarding  against  such  a  disruption  of  the  human  race 
as  was  the  result  of  Cain's  murder  of  Abel.  Thus,  then, 
man  starts  afresh  upon  his  task  of  subjugating  the 
earth,  with  increased  empire  over  the  animal  world, 
and  with  his  own  life  more  solemnly  guarded  and 
made  secure. 

(*)  But  flesh.  .  .  .—The  words  are  remarkable. 
"  Only  flesh  in  its  soul,  its  blood,  ye  shall  not  eat."  The 
Authorised  Version  is  probably  right  in  taking  blood 
as  in  apposition  to  soul,  which  word  means  here  the 
principle  of  animation,  or  that  which  causes  an  animal  to 
live.  This  is  God's  especial  gift;  for  He  alone  can 
bestow  upon  that  aggregation  of  solids  and  fluids 
which  wo  call  a  body  tlio  secret  principle  of  life.  Of 
this  hidden  life  the  blood  is  the  representative,  and 
while  man  is  permitted  to  have  the  body  for  his  food,  as 
being  the  mere  vessel  wliich  contains  this  life,  the  gift 
itself  must  go  back  to  God,  and  the  blood  as  its  symbol 
be  treated  with  reverence. 
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The  Covenant  with  Noah. 


GENESIS,   IX. 


The  Bow  in  the  Cloud. 


shall  ye  not  eat.  '^'  And  surely  your 
blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require ;  at  the 
hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it, 
and  at  the  hand  of  man ;  at  the  hand 
of  every  man's  brother  wiU  I  require  the 
life  of  man.  (^>  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed : 
*  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he,  man. 
<'*  And  you,  be  ye  fruitful,  and  multiply ; 
bring  forth  abundantly  in  the  earth, 
and  multiply  therein. 

<8)  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to 
his  sons  with  him,  saying,  (^'  And  I, 
behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  with 
you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you; 
(i'^>  and  with  every  living  creature  that 
is  with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle, 
and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth  with 
you  ;  from  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to 
every  beast  of  the  earth.  ("'  And  '^  I 
will  establish  my  covenant  with  you ; 
neither  shall   all  flesh  be   cut   off  any 


[Matt.S8.r)2;Rcv 
1:1.  lu. 


dEcclus.  43.11.1: 


more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood  ;  neither 
shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to 
destroy  the  earth.  (i->  And  God  said, 
This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which 
I  make  between  me  and  you  and  every 
living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for 
perpetual  generations :  ('^^  I  do  set  my 
bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth.  ('■*>  ''And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth, 
that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud : 
(15)  and  I  wiU  remember  my  covenant, 
which  is  between  me  and  you  and  every 
living  creature  of  all  flesh ;  and  the 
waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh,  (i^*  And  the  bow  shall 
be  in  the  cloud ;  and  I  will  look  upon  it, 
that  I  may  remember  the  everlasting 
covenant  between  God  and  every  living 
creatui-e  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the 
earth.      (i''>  And  God  said  unto  Noah, 


(5)  Your  blood  of  your  lives.  .  .  . — This 
verse  should  be  translated  :  "  And  surely  your  blood, 
lohich  is  for  your  souls,  ^rill  I  require  (i.e.,  avenge) ; 
from  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  from  man  :  even 
from  a  man's  brother  will  I  require  the  soul  of  man," 
as  from  Cain.  "  Your  blood,  which  is  for  your  souls," 
means  that  it  is  the  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
animal  life  within  them.  As  it  is,  then,  the  support 
of  man's  life,  an  animal  which  sheds  it  becomes  guilty, 
and  must  be  slain ;  and  still  more  must  those  animals 
be  destroyed  which  prey  upon  man.  Thus  there  is  a 
command  given  for  the  extii-pation  of  the  carnivora  at 
the  time  when  the  more  peaceful  animals  had  just  been 
saved.  The  last  clause  literally  ia  ...  at  the  hand  of 
man,  at  the  hand  of  one  that  is  his  brother,  will  I 
require  the  soul  of  man.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  avenger  of  blood.  The  near  kinsman  is  here 
the  miu'derer,  and  the  commandment  requires  that  even 
such  an  one  should  not  be  spared. 

(6)  By  man  .  .  .—This  penalty  of  life  for  life  is 
not  to  be  left  to  natural  law,  but  man  himself,  in  such 
a  manner  and  under  such  safeguards  as  the  civil  law 
in  each  country  shall  order,  is  to  execute  the  Divine 
command.  And  thus  protected  from  violence,  both  of 
man  and  beast,  and  with  all  such  terrible  crimes  for- 
bidden as  had  polluted  Adam's  beginning,  Noah  in 
peace  and  security  is  to  commence  afresh  man's  great 
work  upon  earth. 

(9)  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  .  .  . 
The  covenant  between  God  and  man  is  thus  solemnly 
introduced  as  Elohim's  personal  act.  No  covenant  is 
mentioned  as  existing  between  Elohim  and  the  antedi- 
luvian world ;  but  distinctly  now  there  is  a  step 
onward  in  all  respects,  and  man,  in  the  renovated  earth 
after  the  flood,  is  brought  nearer  to  God  by  being 
admitted  into  covenant  with  Him.  And  not  only  is 
man  included  in  the  covenant,  but,  first,  those  animals 
which  had  been  with  Noah  in  the  ark ;  and,  secondly, 
those  which  had  not  been  admitted  tliere.  For  the 
words  of  verse  10  are :  "  From  all  that  go  out  of  the 
ark  uuto  every  beast  of  the  earth"  (the  larger  world). 
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To  such  straits  are  those  reduced  who  hold  to  the 
theory  of  a  universal  deluge,  that  Kalisch  argues  that 
it  means  tlie  fish,  as  if  fishes  would  be  destroyed  by  a 
second  flood  any  more  than  they  were  by  the  first. 
Plainly,  the  words  imply  the  existence  of  a  larger  world- 
sphere  than  that  in  connection  with  Noah,  and  give 
the  assurance  that  not  only  those  now  providentially 
preserved,  but  the  animals  everywhere,  shall  never 
again  be  in  danger  of  a  similar  extinction. 

(12)  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant.— The 
word  rendered  "  token "  really  means  sign,  and  is  a 
term  that  has  met  with  very  unfortunate  treatment 
in  our  Version,  especially  in  the  New  Testament, 
where — as,  for  instance,  in  St.  John's  Gospel — it  is  too 
frequently  translated  miracle.  Its  meaning  will  be 
best  seen  by  examining  some  of  the  places  where  it 
occurs:  e.g.,  Gen.  x^-ii.  11;  Exod.  iii.  12,xii.  13,  xiii.  16; 
Num.  xvii.  10 ;  Josh.  ii.  12 ;  Job  xxi.  29 ;  Pss.  Ixv.  8, 
Ixxxvi.  17,  cxxxv.  9 ;  Isa.  xliv.  25.  In  the  majority  of 
these  places  the  sign,  or  token,  is  some  natural  occur- 
rence, but  in  its  higher  meaning  it  is  a  proof  or  in- 
dication of  God's  immediate  working.  On  proper 
occasions,  therefore,  it  will  be  supernatural,  because  the 
proof  of  God's  direct  agency  will  most  fitly  be  some  act 
such  as  God  alone  can  accomplish.  More  frequently 
it  is  something  natural.  Thus  the  sign  to  the  shep- 
herds of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour,  who  was  "  the  anointed 
Jehovah  "  (Luke  ii.  11),  was  their  finding  in  a  manger 
a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  a  thing  of  the 
most  simple  and  ordinary  kind.  We  may  dismiss,  then, 
all  such  curious  speculations  as  that  no  rain  fell 
before  the  flood,  or  that  some  condition  was  wanting 
necessary  for  producing  this  glorious  symbol.  What 
Noah  needed  was  a  guarantee  and  a  memorial  which, 
as  often  as  rain  occurred,  would  bring  back  to  his 
thoughts  the  Divine  promise  ;  and  such  a  memorial  was 
best  taken  from  the  natural  accompauimcnts  of  rain. 
We  may  further  notice  with  Maimouides  that  the 
words  are  not,  as  in  our  version,  "  I  do  set,"  but  my  bow 
I  have  set  in  the  cloud  :  that  is,  the  bow  which  God 
set  in  the  cloud  on  that  day  of  creation  in  which  He 


The  TJiree  Sms  of  Noah. 


GENESIS,    IX. 


The  Curse  on  Canaan. 


This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant,  -which 
I  have  estabhshed  between  me  and  all 
flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth. 

(IS)  And  the  sons  of  Noah,  that  went 
forth  of  the  ark,  were  Shem,  and  Ham, 
and  Japheth  :  and  Ham  is  the  father  of 
'  Canaan,  C^'  These  are  the  three  sons 
of  Noah :  and  of  them  was  the  whole 
earth  overspread. 

(20)  ^ji,j  Noah  began  to  he  an  husband- 
man, and  he  planted  a  vineyard  :  <")  and 
he  di-ank  of  the  wine,  and  was  di-unken  ; 
and  he  was  uncovered  within  his  tent. 


I  Heb.,  Chenaati. 


(^  And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw 
the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and  told  his 
two  brethren  -without.  <^)  And  Shem 
and  Japheth  took  a  garment,  and  laid 
it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went 
backward,  and  covered  the  nakedness  of 
their  father  ;  and  their  faces  u-ere  back- 
ward, and  they  saw  not  their  father's 
nakedness.  '-*'  And  Noah  awoke  from 
his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  younger 
son  had  done  unto  him.  <-5)  And  he  said, 
Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  ser- 
vants shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 


imposed  upon  air  aud  water  those  laws  which  produce 
this  phenomeuou,  is  now  to  become  the  sign  of  a  solemu 
compact  made  ^vith  man  hy  God,  whereby  He  gives 
man  the  assurauce  that  neither  himself  nor  his  works 
shall  ever  agaiu  be  swept  away  by  a  flood. 

But  a  covenant  is  a  contract  between  two  parties ; 
aud  what,  we  may  ask,  was  the  undertaking  on  man's 
part  ?  The  Talmud  enumerates  several  of  the  chief 
moral  laws,  which  it  supposes  that  Noah  was  now 
bound  to  observe.  More  truly  it  was  a  covenant  of 
grace,  just  as  that  tn  chap.  vi.  18  was  one  simply  of 
mercy.  Wliat  then  miglit  have  been  granted  simply 
as  a  promise  on  God's  part  is  made  into  a  covenant, 
not  merely  for  man's  greater  assurauce,  but  also  to 
indicate  that  it  was  irrevocable.  Promises  are  revoc- 
able, and  their  fulfilment  may  depend  upon  man's 
co-agency ;  a  covenant  is  irrevocable,  aud  imder  no  cir- 
cumstances will  the  earth  again  be  destroyed  by  water. 

The  rainbow  appears  in  the  Chaldean  Genesis,  but 
in  a  heathenish  manner  : — 

"  From  afar  the  great  goddess  (Istar)  at  her  approach 
Lifted  up  the  mighty  arches  (i.e.,  the  rainbow)  which  Anu 

had  created  as  his  glory. 
The  crystal  of  those  gods  before  me  (i.e.,  the  rainbow)  never 
may  I  toTget."—Chald.  Oen.,  p.  287. 

(18)  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan.— Though 
human  life  had  thus  begun  again  upon  a  firmer  footing, 
vet  evil  and  discord  were  soon  to  reappear,  though  in  a 
milder  form.  No  brother  sheds  a  brotlier's  blood,  but 
in  the  next  generation  sin  breaks  forth  afresh,  and  the 
human  family  is  disunited  thereby,  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  taking  the  place  of  the  Cainites — without,  in. 
deed,  their  striking  gifts,  but  nevertheless  as  a  I'ace  fore- 
most in  trade  aud  commerce.  After  enumerating  the 
three  sous  of  Noah,  we  are  told:  "Of" — more  correctly, 
from — "them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread,"  that  is, 
peopled. 

(20, 21)  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman.— 
Rather,  Noah,  being  a  hushandman  (Heb.,  a  man  of  the 
addmdh),  began  to  pJant  a  vineyard.  Noah  had  always 
been  a  husbandman  :  it  was  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
still  abundant  in  Armenia,  that  was  new.  Scarcely 
aware,  perhaps,  of  tlie  intoKicating  qualities  of  the 
juice  which  he  had  allowed  to  ferment,  he  drank  to 
excess,  and  became  the  first  example  of  the  shameful 
effects  of  intemperance. 

(21)  He  was  uncovered  is,  literally,  he  uncovered 
himself.  It  was  no  accident,  but  a  wilfid  breach  of 
modesty. 

(22, 23)  Ham  .  .  .  saw  .  .  .  and  told.— Tlie  sin 
lay  not  in  seeing,  wliioli  miglit  be  uuiutontioual,  but  in 
telling,  esiiecially  if   liis  purpose  was  to  ridicule  his 


father.  His  brothers,  with  filial  piety,  "  take  a  gar- 
ment," the  loose  outer  robe  or  cloak  enveloping  the 
whole  body,  and  -with  reverent  delicacy  walk  back, 
wards,  and  lay  it  upon  their  father's  person. 

(2t)  Noah  . . .  knew  what  his  younger  son  had 
done  unto  him. — Heb.,  his  son,  the  little  one.  This 
can  only  mean  his  youngest  son.  So  it  is  applied  to 
Benjamin  in  chaiis.  xlii.  34,  xliii.  29,  aud  to  David  in 
1  Sam.  x^-i.  11,  where  the  words  literally  are,  there  re- 
maineth  yet  the  little  one.  Now  Ham  was  not  the 
youngest  sou,  but  Japheth  ;  and  it  is  not  Ham  who  is 
cursed,  but  Canaan.  So  far  from  Ham  being  accursed, 
his  descendants  were  buildiug  mighty  cities,  such  as 
Egyptian  Tliebes,  Nineveh,  aud  Babylon,  were  rearing 
palaces,  digging  canals,  organising  governments,  and 
founding  emijires  at  a  time  when  the  descendants  of 
Japheth  were  wandering  over  Europe  with  no  better 
weapons  than  implements  of  flint  aud  bone.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  curse  to  Ham  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  to  commentators  by  the  degradation  of  the 
African  race  in  modern  times,  and  esjiecially  by  the 
prevalence  of  negro  slavery :  but  anciently  the  converse 
was  the  case,  aud  for  centuries  the  Egyptians,  a 
Hamite  race,  made  the  Israelites  serve  them. 

We  must  not  extend,  therefore,  to  Ham  the  curse 
pronounced  upon  Canaan.  But  what  had  Canaan  done 
to  deserve  it  ?  As  the  son,  the  little  one,  was  not  Ham, 
so  certainly  it  was  not  Japheth,  but  probably  it  was 
Canaan.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  aud  in 
Hebrew  "  son  "  is  occasionaUy  used  for  grandson  (Gen. 
xxix.  5,  xxxi.  55),  and  so  he  might  be  described  as 
Noah's  youngest  son,  being  the  youngest  member  of 
his  family.  Origen  quotes  a  tradition  that  Canaan  was 
the  first  who  saw  Noah's  exposure,  and  that  ho  told  it 
to  his  father.  Aben  Ezra  says  that  Canaan  had  done 
worse  than  mock,  though  the  Scripture  does  not  in 
words  reveal  his  crime.  With  some  such  surmise  we 
must  be  content;  aud  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  "  Noah 
awoke  from  his  wine,  aud  knew  wliat  (Canaan)  his 
youngest  son  (or  grandson)  had  done  uuto  him  ;  aud  it 
was  a  deed  so  shameless  that  he  said,  '  Cursed  be 
Cana.an.' " 

(25)  Cursed  be  Canaan.— The  pi-ophecy  of  Noah 
takes  the  form  of  a  poem,  like  Lameeh's  boast  in 
chap.  iv.  In  it  Ham  is  passed  over  in  silence,  as 
tliough  his  uufilial  conduct,  recorded  in  verse  22,  made 
him  unwortliy  of  a  blessing,  while  it  was  not  so  wicked 
as  to  bring  on  him  a  curse.  Tlie  whole  weight  of 
Noah's  displeasm-e  falls  on  Canaan,  whose  degraded 
position  among  the  nations  is  thrice  insisted  upon. 

A  servant  of  servants.  That  is.  the  most  .nbject 
of    slaves.      This   was    fulfilled   in    the   conquest  of 
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Blessing  on  Shem  and  Japheth. 


GENESIS,  X. 


The  Death  of  Noah. 


(2«)  And  be  said, 

Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  of  Shem; 

and  Canaan  shall  be  ^  his  servant. 

(^)  God  shall   -  enlarge  Japheth,  and 

he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem; 

and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant. 

(28)  And  Noah    lived   after  the    flood 

three  hundred  and  fifty  years,     l^'-'*  And 


1  Or,    servant    to 
them. 


L'  Or,  persitadt*. 


all  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  years  :  and  he  died. 

CHAPTER  X.  —  (')  Now  these  are 
the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  :  and 
unto  them  were  sons  born  after  the 
flood. 


Cauaau  by  Joslnia,  but  tlie  race  had  nevertheless 
a  groat  future  before  it.  The  Hittites  were  one 
of  the  foremost  nations  of  antiquity,  and  the  Sido- 
nians,  Tyrians,  and  Phoenicians  were  sucli  famous 
traders,  that  Canaanite  is  in  our  version  translated 
merchant,  without  even  a  note  in  the  margin  (e.g., 
Prov.  xxxi.  24).  But  the  whole  race  was  enslaved  by 
one  of  the  most  terrible  and  degrading  forms  of 
idolatry,  and  as  Shem's  blessing  is  religious,  so  possibly 
is  Canaan's  curse.  Lenormant  (Manual  of  Ancient 
History  of  the  East,  ii.  219)  says  of  their  religion,  "  No 
other  people  ever  rivalled  them  in  the  mixture  of 
bloodshed  and  debauchery  with  which  they  thought  to 
honour  the  Deity."  He  also  quotes  Creiizer,  who  says, 
"  The  Canaanite  religion  silenced  all  the  best  feelings  of 
human  nature,  degraded  men's  minds  by  a  superstition 
alternately  cruel  and  profligate,  and  we  may  seek  in 
vain  for  any  influence  for  good  it  could  have  exercised 
on  the  nation." 

(26)  Blessed  be  Jehovah. — Tlie  greatness  of  Shem's 
blessing  is  shown  by  its  taking  the  form  of  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  Jehovah,  the  personal  God ;  and  the  patri- 
arch's fervent  outburst  of  thanksgiving  was  a  presage 
of  the  hallelujahs  that  were  to  arise  imto  God  from  all 
mankind  for  the  birth  of  that  son  of  Shem  in  whom  all 
nations  were  to  be  blessed.  The  following  words 
shoidd  be  translated,  And  let  Canaan  be  their  servant, 
the  servant  both  of  Shem  and  Japheth.     (See  margin.) 

(2")  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth.— First,  the  Deity 
is  here  Elohim,  following  upon  Jehovah  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  and  thift  with  extraordinary  exactness. 
Jehovah  has  never  been  the  special  name  of  the  Deity 
worshipped  by  the  race  of  Japheth,  though  doubtless  it 
is  the  Greek  Zeus  and  the  Latiu  Jove.  But  it  soon 
became  the  jwoper  title  of  God  in  covenant  with  the 
race  of  Shem.  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  divide  this 
most  aucieut  poem  into  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  sections, 
and  the  theory,  howerer  plausible  occasioually,  fails  in 
a  crucial  place  like  this.  Next,  there  is  a  play  upon 
the  name  of  Japheth,  or  rather,  Yepheth,  our  translators 
having  made  the  same  mistake  as  in  changing  Hebel 
into  Abel.  The  Hebrew  is  Yapheth  Elohim  I' Yepheth, 
"  God  enlarge  the  enlarger  "  (not  "  God  shall  enlarge  "). 
While,  then,  it  is  the  special  blessing  of  Shem  that 
through  him  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  is  to  ascend  to 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  grace ;  it  is  Elohim,  the  God  of 
nature  and  of  the  universe,  who  gives  to  Japheth  wide 
extension  and  the  most  numerous  posterity.  If  the 
most  ancient  civilisation  and  the  earliest  empires  in 
Egypt  and  on  the  Tigris  were  Hamite,  the  gi-eat  world- 
powers  of  history,  the  Chaldean,  the  Medo-Persian, 
the  Greek  and  Roman,  the  Hindoo,  were  all  of  Japhetic 
origin,  as  ai'e  also  the  modern  rulers  of  mankind. 

He  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.— (Rather, 
let  him  dwell).  In  one  sense  Shem  now  dwells  in 
the  tents  of  Japheth :  for  the  Jews,  the  noblest  repre- 
sentatives of  Shem,  dwell  dispersed  in  Aryan  countries ; 
and  except  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  once  Cushite,  the 
Shemites  have  no  home  of  their  own.     But  the  religious 


jirivileges  of  their  race  now  belong  to  the  family  of 
Japheth.  CaiTied  by  Jewish  missionaries,  like  St.  Paul, 
throughout  the  Roman  world,  they  have  become  tho 
property  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Aryan  race ; 
aud  thus  Japheth  takes  possession  of  the  tents  which 
by  right  of  primogeniture  belonged  to  Shem.  For  "  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  "  is  not  so  much  to  share 
them  as  to  own  them;  and  if  the  Jews  retain  some 
degree  of  faith,  it  has  lost  with  them  all  expansive 
power;  while  the  right  interpretation  of  their  Scrip- 
tures, aud  as  well  the  maintenance  as  the  propagation 
of  the  religion  of  their  Messiah,  are  now  in  the  iiauds 
of  the  descendants  of  Japheth.  Yet  Shem  does  not 
lose  all  pre-eminence  :  for  again  we  read — 

Canaan  shall  be  his  servant  (rather,  their). — 
If  Shem  lose  the  foremo.st  place  of  primogeniture,  he  is 
still  a  brother,  and  Canaan  but  a  slave. 

(29)  All  the  days  of  Noah.— While  Noah  at- 
tained  to  the  same  age  as  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
950  years,  human  life  was  fast  diminishing.  The  whole 
life-time  of  Shem  was  600  years ;  that  of  Peleg,  a  few 
generations  afterwards,  only  239.  After  him  only  one 
man,  Terah,  is  described  as  living  more  than  200  years, 
and  of  his  age  there  is  great  doubt.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xi. 
32.)  Thus  before  Shem's  death  the  age  of  man  was 
rapidly  shortening,  and  things  were  settling  do\vn  to 
that  condition  in  which  they  are  set  before  us  in  pro- 
fane literatm-e. 


The  Ethnological  Table  (chaps,  x.  1 — xi.  9). 

These  are  the  generations  (the  tdldoth)  of  the 
sons  of  Noah. — The  importance  of  tliis  "  table  of  the 
nations "  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated ;  and  while 
numerous  exceptions  were  taken  only  a  few  years  ago 
to  many  of  its  details,  the  vast  iucrease  of  human 
knowleclge  in  recent  times  has  proved  not  merely  its 
general  credibility,  but  the  truth  of  such  startling  facts 
as  the  possession  by  the  race  of  Ham  not  only  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  bvit  of  the  country  on  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Its  position  is  very  remarkable.  It 
stands  at  the  end  of  grand  traditional  records  of  the 
mighty  past,  but  belongs  to  a  period  long  subsequent, 
giving  us  a  picture  of  the  division  of  the  world  at  a 
time  when  nations  and  kingdoms  had  become  settled, 
and  their  boundaries  fixed ;  aud  it  couples  this  with  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  difference  of  language  being  the 
great  factor  in  this  breaking  up  of  the  human  race. 
Now,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is  not  a, 
genealogical  table.  It  concerns  peoples,  and  not  indi- 
viduals, and  no  names  are  mentioned  which  were  not 
represented  by  political  organisations.  Generally  even 
the  names  are  not  those  of  men,  but  of  tribes  or  nations. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  lit  works  baclcwards, 
and  not  forwards.  Taking  the  nations  at  some  par- 
ticular time,  it  groups  them  together,  and  classifies 
them  according  to  the  line  to  which  thej'  belonged. 

As   regards  the  order,  it  begins  with  Japheth,  the 
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The  Descendants 


GENESIS,  X. 


ofJapheth. 


(2)  a  The  sons  of  Japheth  ;  Gomer,  and 
Magog,  and  Madai,  and  Javan,  and 
Tubal,  and  Meshech,  and  Tiras.     <^)  And 


a  1  Chron.  1.  5. 


the  sons  of  Gomer ;  Ashkenaz,  and  Ripli- 
ath,  and  Togarmah.  <*'  And  the  sons 
of  Javan;  Elishah,  andTarshish,  Kittini, 


youngest  son — for  never  was  there  a  translation  more 
opposed  to  the  iindeviating  riJe  of  such  sentences  than 
tliat  of  our  version  in  chap.  x.  21.  "  Shem  .  .  .  the 
brother  of  Japheth  the  elder,"  instead  of  "  Shem,  the 
elder  brother  of  Japheth."  But  Japheth  is  here  placed 
first  because  so  little  was  knovm  of  the  nations  sprung 
from  him.  It  gives,  moreover,  the  mere  first  di\'ision 
into  main  lines,  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  grand  future  that 
awaited  his  descendants,  it  dismisses  them  in  brief 
haste  to  their  homes  on  the  Black  and  Mediten-anean  seas. 
It  next  takes  Ham.  Now,  Ham  was  to  the  family  of 
Noah  what  Cain  was  to  that  of  Adam  :  first  in  all 
worldly  accomplishments,  last  in  all  the  gifts  of  piety. 
Settling  upon  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  his 
progeny  raised  up  mighty  cities,  while  the  Japhethites 
■were  wandering  in  barbarous  hordes  over  Europe,  and 
the  Shemites  were  pasturing  their  cattle  upon  the  chalk- 
downs  of  S>Tia ;  whence,  nevertheless,  they  soon  came 
to  do  battle  with  the  Hamites  for  the  possession  of 
Mesopotamia.  Of  the  Hamites,  it  brings  the  history 
down  to  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  but  as 
it  mentions  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  still  standing,  the 
document  must  be  prior  to  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  those  cities,  eighteen  centuries  and  more  before 
Christ ;  while,  as  it  describes  the  Canaanites  as  even 
then  in  possession  of  Palestine,  and  as  formed  into 
tribes  in  much  the  same  way  as  just  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  it  is  evident  that  a  much  longer  period  must 
have  elapsed  between  the  flood  and  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham than  is  supposed  in  the  ordinary  chronology  put 
in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles.  As  the  line  of  Shem  was 
to  be  traced  in  subsequent  tvlduth,  it  is  not  carried 
down  so  far  as  that  of  Ham,  but  stops  at  a  gi-eat 
dividing  line,  at  which  the  family  breaks  up  into  the 
race  of  Joktan  and  that  of  Peleg.  To  the  former  it 
ascribes  thirteen  nations,  while  the  race  of  Peleg  is  left 
for  future  histories.  The  names  of  the  Joktanite  tribes 
also  indicate  the  lapse  of  a  lengthened  period  of  time, 
as  they  abound  in  Arabic  peculiarities. 

(1)  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.— This  is  the  uu- 
deviating  arrangemout  of  the  three  brothers.  (See  Note 
on  chaps,  ix.  24,  x.  21.) 

(2)  The  sons  of  Japheth.— Of  these,  seven  main 
divisions  are  enumerated,  some  of  which  are  subse- 
quently sub-di^-ided ;  they  are — 

1.  Gomer,  whose  name  reappears  in  the  Cim- 
merians. Their  original  settlement  was  between  Magog 
and  Madai,  that  is,  between  the  Scythians  and  the 
Medes.  After  remaining  some  time  on  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas,  on  which  latter  they  have  left  their 
name  in  the  Crimea,  a  powerful  branch  of  them  struck 
across  the  centre  of  Russia,  and,  skirting  the  Baltic, 
became  the  Cimbri  of  Denmark  (whence  the  name  of 
the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  given  to  Jutland),  the  Cymry 
of  Wales,  &c.  Generally  they  are  the  race  to  which  the 
name  is  given  of  Celts. 

2.  Magog.  The  Scythians,  who  once  possessed  the 
country  north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Rus- 
sians are  their  modern  representatives,  being  descended 
from  the  Sarmatiaus,  a  Scythic  race,  with  a  small 
admixture  of  Median  blood. 

3.  Madai.  The  Medes,  who  dwelt  to  the  south  and 
south-west  of  the  Caspian.  Mada,  in  the  Accadian 
language,  means  laiid,  and  it  was  in  the  Median  ter- 
ritory that  Kharsak-Kurra,  '•  the  mountain  of  the  East,"' 


was  situated,  on  which  the  Accadiaus  believed  the  ark 
to  have  rested,  whence  possibly  Media  took  its  name, 
being  "  the  land  "  above  all  others  ( Chald.  Gen.,  p.  196). 

4.  Javan,  that  is.  Ionia,  the  land  of  the  Greeks. 

5.  Tubal.  The  Tibareni,  on  the  south-east  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

6.  Mesheoh.  The  Moschi,  a  people  of  Colchis  and 
Armenia. 

7.  Tiras.  According  to  Josephus  and  the  Tai^um, 
the  Thracians.  Other  races  have  Ijeeu  suggested,  but 
this  is  probably  right;  and  as  the  Gretae,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Goths,  were  Thracians,  this  would  make  the 
Scandinavian  race  the  modern  representatives  of  Tiras. 

In  this  enumeration  the  race  of  Japheth  is  described 
as  occupying  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  the  countries  to  tlie 
west  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  northward 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Subsequently  it  spread 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
over  all  Europe.  But  though  unnoticed  by  the  writer, 
its  extension  was  equally  remarkable  towards  the  east. 
Parthia,  Bactria,  the  Punjab,  India,  are  equally 
Japhethite  with  Germany,  Greece,  and  Rome  ;  and  in 
Sanscrit  literature  the  Aryan  first  showed  that  genius, 
which,  omitting  the  greatest  of  all  books,  the  Semitic 
Bible,  has  made  this  race  the  foremost  writers  in  the 
world. 

(3)  Gomer  has  three  maiu  divisions  : — 

1.  Ashkenaz,  a  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armenia  (Jer.  li.  27),  whence,  following  the  course  of 
Japhethite  migration,  the  race  seems  to  have  wandered 
into  Germany.  The  derivations  are  all  most  imcertain ; 
but  the  Jews  call  the  Germans  Ashkenazites,  and  are 
probably  right. 

2.  Eiphath,  in  1  Chron.  i.  6,  is  called  Diphath  (see 
Dodauim,  below).  Riphath  is  probably  right,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Riphsean  Mountains  (the  Car- 
pathians ?)  are  the  people  meant.     They  were  Celts. 

3.  Togarmah.    Certainly  Armenia. 
W  Javan  has  four  main  divisions  : — 

1.  Elishah,  a  maritime  people  of  Greece.  Traces  of 
the  name  occur  in  Aeolis  and  in  Elis,  a  district  of  the 
Peloponessus.  Some  boldly  identify  with  Hellas.  The 
isles  of  Elishah  are  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  7. 

2.  Tarshish.  At  so  early  a  period  this  could  scarcely 
be  Tartessus,  but  is  more  probably  the  Tyrseni,  or 
Tyrrheni,  a  race  once  powerful  in  Italy,  Corsica,  Sar- 
dinia, and  finally  in  Spain.  Probably  Tartessus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver,  iu  Spain,  was  fouuded  by 
them,  and  took  from  them  its  name.  At  this  time  they 
were  apparently  a  small  tribe  of  the  Javanites ;  but 
while  Elishah  followed  the  sea-coast  and  colonised 
Greece,  Tarshish  took  a  course  so  far  inland  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube  that  it  did  not  reach  the  sea 
until  it  had  come  to  the  northern  districts  of  Italy. 

3.  Kittim.  A  plural,  like  Madai.  The  Kittim  were 
a  maritime  race,  who  colonised  Cyprus,  the  chief  city  of 
which  was  Kitium,  and  probably  other  islands  and 
coast-districts  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  a 
Kitium  also  in  Macedonia;  and  Alexander  is  called 
King  of  (lie  Kittim  in  1  Mace.  i.  1. 

4.  Dodanim.  Another  plural.  The  right  reading 
is  probalily  Rodanim,  as  in  many  MSS.  iu  1  Chron.  i.  7, 
and  in  the  LXX.,  and  the  Samaritan  here.  R  and 
D  are  so  constantly  interchanged  in  proper  names, 
owing  to  the  similarity  of  their  shape,  that  no  depen- 
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and  Dodanim.  '^'  By  these  were  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  iu  their 
lands ;  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after 
their  families,  in  their  nations. 

(6) » And  the  sons  of  Ham ;  Gush,  and 
Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Canaan.  <''  And 
the  sons  of  Cush;  Seba,  and  Havilah, 
and    Sabtah,   and  Raamah,   and    Sab- 


a  1  ChrOD.  1. 9. 


I  Gr„  Babylon. 


techah :  and  the  sons  of  Raamah ; 
Sheba,  and  Dedan.  ^^>  And  Cush  begat 
Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
in  the  earth.  <'•**  He  was  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord  :  wherefore  it 
is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord.  ^^">  And  the 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  ^  Babel, 


dence  can  bo  placed  upou  the  reading.     The  Rodauim 
would  bo  the  Rliodians. 

(5)  Isles  of  the  Gentiles.— The  word  rendered 
"  isles  "  means  any  maritime  region.  As  there  were  no 
Gentiles  at  this  time,  the  phrase  shoxdd  be  translated 
"the  coast-lands  of  the  nations." 

(6)  Ham. — Many  derive  this  word  from  a  Hebrew 
root,  and  explain  it  as  signifying  hot,  sunhurnt,  and  so 
swarthy.  Japheth  they  connect  with  a  word  signifying 
io  he  fair ;  and  so  Ham  is  the  progenitor  of  dax-k  races, 
Japheth  of  those  of  a  fair  complexion,  while  the  olive- 
coloured  spring  from  Shem.  More  probably  it  is 
C'hemi,  the  old  name  of  Egypt,  "  the  land  of  Ham  " 
(Ps.  lxx\-iii.  51),  called  by  Plutarch  Chemia,  and  was 
taken  from  the  black  colour  of  the  soil. 

The  Hamites  are  grouped  in  four  principal  divi- 
sions : — 

1.  Cush.  Aethiopia,  but  not  that  of  Africa,  but  of 
Asia.  The  home  of  the  Cushites  was  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euplu-ates,  where  Nimrod  raised  them  to  great  power. 
Thence  they  spread  into  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  and  crossing  the  Red  Sea  at  a  later  date,  colo- 
nised Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  In  the  Bible  Cush  is 
watered  hj  the  Gihon  (Gen.  ii.  13) ;  and  Zipporah,  the 
wife  of  Moses,  and  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Midian,  is  in 
Num.  xii.  1  called  a  Cushite.  Their  high  rank  in  old 
time  is  marked  by  the  place  held  by  them  in  the  Iliad 
of  Homer. 

2.  Mizraim.  Egy^rf.  In  form  the  word  is  a  dual, 
and  may  point  to  the  division  of  the  country  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  If  we  choose  to  interpret  a  Hamite 
word  by  a  Hebrew  root,  it  may  signify  the  narroived 
land,  but  it  is  safer  to  leave  these  words  till  increased 
knowledge  shall  enable  us  to  decide  with  some  security 
upon  their  moaning.  For  the  ancient  name  of  Mizraim 
see  verse  6,  and  for  its  extent  see  verse  14.  From  the 
study  of  the  skidls  and  liodies  of  a  large  number  of 
mummies  Brugsch-Bey  iu  his  recent  history  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not 
belong  to  any  African  race,  but  to  the  great  Caucasian 
family,  "  but  not  of  tlie  Pelasgic  or  Semitic  branches, 
but  of  a  third,  Cushite."  He  adds  that  the  cradle  of 
the  Egyptian  nation  must  be  sought  in  Central  Asia. 

3.  Phut.     Tlie  Lybians  of  North  Africa. 

4.  Canaan.    See  Note  on  verses  15 — 19. 

_  (7)  Sons  of  Cush.— Of  Cush  there  are  five  sub-divi- 
sions, of  which  one  is  again  parted  into  two.    These  are — 

1.  Seba. — The  name  at  this  time  of  an  Arabian 
tribe,  which  subsequently  migrated  into  Africa,  and 
settled  in  Meroe,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  stiU 
bore  in  his  days  this  appellation .  They  also  left  their 
name  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  to 
the  north  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

2.  Havilah,  upon  the  river  Pison  (chap.  ii.  11), 
was  undoubtedly  a  region  of  Arabia,  situated  probably 
upon  the  Persian  Giuf .  Havilah  is  again  mentioned 
in  verse  29. 

3.  Sabtah. — Probably  Hadramaut,  in  Arabia  Felix. 
(See  Note  on  verse  26.1 


4.  Raamah,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  di\-ided  into 
Dedan  upon  the  south-west  and  Sheba  iu  the  centre, 
while  Havilah  lay  upon  the  north-west  side.  Of  these, 
Sheba  subsequently  rose  to  fame  as  the  kingdom  of  the 
Himyarite  Aiabs. 

5.  Sab  techah. — Apparently  stUl  more  to  the  south 
of  Dedan,  but  placed  by  some  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
gulf. 

Thus,  then,  at  the  time  when  this  table  was  written 
the  southei'U  half  of  Arabia  was  Cusliite,  and  a  swarthy 
race  of  men  is  still  found  there,  especially  iu  Yemen 
and  Hadramaut,  far  darker  thau  the  light  brown 
Arabians.  Migrating  from  place  to  place  along  the 
sea-shore,  the  passage  of  the  Cushites  into  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia  was  easy.  But  their  cliief  home  was,  at  this 
period,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
have  now  revealed  their  long  struggle  there  with  men 
of  the  race  of  Shem. 

(8)  Cush  begat  Nimrod.— This  does  not  mean 
that  Nimrod  was  the  son  of  Cush,  but  only  that  Cush 
was  his  ancestor.  In  the  days  of  Nimrod  pojjulatiou 
had  become  numerous,  and  whereas  eacli  trilje  aud 
family  had  hitherto  lived  in  independence,  subject  only 
to  the  authority  of  the  natural  head,  he  was  able,  by 
his  personal  vigour,  to  reduce  several  tribes  to  obedience, 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  build  and  inhabit  cities,  and  to 
consolidate  them  into  one  body  politic. 

He  began  to  be  a  mighty  one.— Heb.,  gibbor= 
wan-ior.  (See  Note  on  chap.  vi.  4.)  The  LXX.  translate 
giant,  whence  in  fable  Nimrod  is  identified  with  the 
Orion  of  the  Greeks,  in  Hebrew  Chesil,  and  in  Arabic 
Jabbar ;  but  this  identification  is  entirely  fanciful,  as 
is  probably  the  idea  tliat  he  is  the  Izdubar  of  the  Clial- 
dean  legends  {Chald.  Genesis,  p.  321).  Following  the 
unscholarlike  method  of  explaining  Hamite  names 
by  Hebrew  roots,  commentators  interpret  Nimrod  as 
meaning  rebel;  but  the  Biblical  narrative  speaks 
rather  iu  his  commendation,  and  the  foolish  traditions 
which  blacken  his  reputation  date  only  from  the  time 
of  Josephus.  Mr.  Sayce  connects  his  name  with  the 
Accadian  town  Amarda  {Chald.  Gen.,  p.  191). 

(9)  He  was  a  mighty  hunter. — When  men  were 
still  leading  a  pastoral  life,  aud  were  but  poorly  armed, 
the  war  \vith  wild  beasts  was  a  most  important  and  dan- 
gerous occupation.  Probably  from  single  combats  with 
fierce  animals,  Nimrod,  now  recognised  as  a  public 
benefactor,  was  led  to  organise  hunts  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  so,  like  Romulus,  became  the  chief  of  a  band 
of  the  most  spirited  and  vigorous  shepherds.  "With 
their  aid,  he  next  undertook  the  more  serious  duty  of 
introducing  order  aud  nUe  among  men  who  had  hitherto 
lived  in  scattered  groups  without  control,  and  without 
the  means  of  suppressing  feuds  and  of  pimishrng  deeds 
of  violence. 

Before  the  Lord. — A  strong  superlative.  (Comp. 
chap.  xiii.  13.) 

(10)  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom.— Nimrod's 
empire  began  with  the  cities  enumerated  in  this  verse, 
and  thence  extended  into  Assyria,  as  is  mentioned  iu 
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and  Erech,  and  Acead,  and  Calneh,  in 
the  land  of  Shinar.  'i^'  Out  of  that  land 
1  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded  Nine- 
veh, and -the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah, 


Or,  he  ieent  out 
into  Assyria. 


Or.  the  streets  of 
the  city. 


(^)  and  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Ca- 
lah :  the  same  is  a  great  city.  <'^'  And 
Mizraim  begat  Ludim,  and  Anamim, 
and  Lehabini,  and  Naphtuhim,  (i*'  and 


verse  11.  First,  then,  he  established  liis  sovereignty 
"  in  the  land  of  Shinar  -.  "  that  is,  in  Babylonia,  the  lower 
portion  of  Mesopotamia,  as  distinguished  from  Assyria, 
the  upper  portion.  It  is  called  Swmirva.  the  cimeiform 
inscriptions.  In  Micah  v.  6  Babylonia  is  called  "  the 
land  of  Nimrod."     His  cities  there  were  four. 

Babel.— That  is,  Bab-ili,  "  the  gate  of  God,"  the 
literal  translation  in  Assyrian  of  its  previous  Accadiaa 
name,  Ca-dimirra  (Chald.  Gen.,  p.  168).  In  chap.  xi.  9 
the  word  is  derisively  derived  from  a  Hebrew  root 
meaning  confusion,  because  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
there. 

Erech.—"  At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Izdubar 
legends,  the  great  city  of  the  south  of  Babylonia  was 
Urak,  called  in  Genesis  Erech"  (Chald.  Gen.,  p.  192). 
It  was  ravaged  by  Kudur.nankhunte,  king  of  Elam, 
in  the  year  B.C.  2280,  according  to  an  inscription 
of  Assurbauipal  (B.C.  670).  It  lies  about  thirty  leagues 
to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  and  is  now  called  Warka. 
From  the  numerous  mounds  and  remains  of  coffins  dis- 
covered there,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  early 
burial-place  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  (See  also  Rawlin- 
son's  Ancient  Monarchies,  i.,  pp.  18,  156.) 

Accad. — This  name,  which  was  meaningless  fifty 
years  ago,  is  now  a  household  word  in  the  mouth  of 
Assyriologers  ;  for  in  deciphering  the  cmieiform  litera- 
ture it  was  found  that  many  of  the  works,  especially  in 
the  library  of  Sargon,  were  translations  from  an 
extinct  language ;  and  as  these  were  deciphered  it 
gradually  became  evident  that  before  any  inhabit, 
ants  of  the  Semitic  stock  had  entered  Ohaldea 
it  had  been  peopled  by  the  Aceatlians,  a  black  race, 
who  had  been  "  the  builders  of  its  cities,  the  in. 
ventors  of  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing,  and  the 
founders  of  the  culture  and  civilisation  afterwards 
borrowed  by  the  Semites  "  (Chald.  Gen.,  p.  19).  This 
Sargon,  who  was  king  of  Agane,  in  Babylonia,  about 
B.C.  1800.  is  of  course  a  different  person  from  the 
Ninevite  Sargon  mentioned  in  Isa.  xx.  1,  who  also 
was  the  founder  of  a  noble  librai-y  about  B.C.  721 ; 
and  as  the  Accadian  language  was  already  in  liis 
days  passing  away,  this  earlier  or  Babylonian  Sar- 
gon caused  translations  to  be  made,  especially  of 
those  works  in  which  the  Accadiaus  had  recoi'ded 
their  astronomical  and  astrological  observations,  and 
placed  them  in  his  library  at  Agane.  Previously 
also  "  Semitic  translations  of  Accadian  works  had 
been  made  for  tlie  library  of  Erech,  one  of  the 
earliest  seats  of  Semitic  power"  (Ibid,  p.  21).  Mr. 
Sayce  places  the  conquest  of  Shinar  by  the  Semites  at 
some  period  two  or  three  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  thus  the  founding  of  these  cities  and 
the  empire  of  the  Accadians  goes  back  to  a  still  more 
remote  date,  especially  as  the  struggle  between  them 
and  their  conquerors  was  a  very  prolonged  one  (Ibid, 
p.  20). 

Calneh.- The  Calno  of  Isa.  x.  9,  where  the  LXX. 
road,  "  Have  I  not  taken  the  region  above  Babylon 
and  Khalanne,  where  the  tower  was  built  H"  It  was 
thus  opposite  Babylon,  and  the  site  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  (see  Chald.  Gen,,  p.  75,  and  Note  on  chap.  xi.  9). 
The  other  place  suggested,  Ctesiphon,  is  not  in  Shinar, 
but  in  Assyria. 


(11, 12)  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur.— 
So  the  LXX.,  Syriac.  and  Vulg. ;  but  the  Targum  and 
most  modem  authorities  rightly  translate.  "  Out  of  that 
land  he  went  forth  into  Assyria."  We  have  here  no- 
thing to  do  with  Asshur  the  son  of  Shem  (see  verse  22), 
but  are  occupied  with  Nimrod  and  the  Hamitcs,  who, 
after  firmly  establishing  themselves  in  Babylonia,  sub- 
sequently extended  their  Influence  northward.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  prove 
that  the  southern  portion  of  Mesopotamia  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Accadians,  while  in  Assyi-ia  they  came  at  an 
early  date  into  collision  with  the  Shemites,  who  drove 
them  back,  and  ultimately  subjugated  them  every- 
where. It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  spread 
of  Hamite  civilisation  northward  was  the  work  of 
Nimrod  personally ;  if  done  by  his  successors,  it  would, 
in  Biblical  language,  be  ascribed  to  its  prime  mover. 

The  Assyrian  cities  were  : — 

1.  Nineveh.— So  happily  situated  on  theTigi-is  that 
it  outstripped  the  more  ancient  Babylon,  and  for  cen- 
turies  even  held  it  in  subjection. 

2.  The  city  Rehoboth.  —  Translated  by  some 
Rehoboth-Ir,  but  with  more  probability  by  others,  "  the 
suburbs  of  the  city :"  that  is,  of  Nineveh,  thus  denoting 
already  the  greatness  of  that  town. 

3.  Calah. — A  city  rebuilt  by  Assur-natzir-pal,  the 
father  of  Shalmaneser,  and  interesting  as  one  of  the 
places  where  the  Assyrian  kings  established  libraries 
(Chald.  Gen.,  p.  26).  The  ruins  are  stUl  called Nimroud. 

4.  Resen. — The  "  spring-head."  Of  this  town  no- 
thing certain  is  known.  Canon  Rawlinson  places  it  at 
Selamiyah  (Anc.  Mon.,  i.  204),  a  large  village  half-way 
between  Nineveh  and  Calah.  As  the  vast  ruins  scat- 
tered throughout  Mesopotamia  are  those  of  Assyrian 
buildings,  Resen,  though  "  a  great  city "  in  Hamite 
times,  might  easily  pass  into  oblivion,  if  never  rebuilt 
by  the  conquerors. 

(13, 14>  "With  Mizraim  are  connected  seven  inferior 
African  races,  the  names  of  which  are  given  in  the 
plural,  namely : — 

1.  The  Ludim.— There  were  two  races  of  this  name: 
one  Semitic,  descended  from  Lud,  the  son  of  Shem 
(verse  22),  and  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  19 ;  the  other 
Hamite,  and  subject  to  the  Pharaohs  ( Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ezek. 
XXX.  5).  Tliey  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  Nile  valley, 
but  their  exact  position  is  unknown. 

2.  The  Anamim. — Knobel  gives  some  reasons  for 
supposing  this  race  to  have  inhabited  the  Delta. 

3.  The  Iiehabim. — Probably  the  same  as  the  Lubim 
of  2  Chron.  xii.  3,  xvi.  8 ;  Dan.  xi".  43 ;  Naluun  iii.  9.  Their 
home  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Delta. 

4.  The  Naphtuhim.— Knobel  explains  these  as  "  the 
people  of  Phthah,  the  deity  worshipped  at  Memphis." 
If  so,  they  were  the  true  Egyptians,  as  Egypt  is  Kah- 
Phthah, "  the  land  of  Phthah,''  or  more  correctly,  accord- 
ing to  Canon  Cook,  Ai-Capth.  (See  Note  on  Capthorim.) 

5.  The  Pathrusim.— People  of  Pathros,  or  Upper 
Egypt.  According  to  Canon  Cook,  Pa-t-res  means  "  the 
land  of  the  south." 

6.  The  Casluhim.— Probably  the  people  of  Cassiotis, 
a  mountainous  district  to  the  east  of  Pelusium. 

7.  The  Fhilistim. — The  word  Philistine  means  emi- 
grant, and  is  translated  alien,  foreigner,  by  the  LXX. 
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Pathrusim,  and  Casluhim,  (out  of  whom 
■came  Philistim,)  and  Caphtorim.  (i*'  And 
<^anaan  begat  ^  Sidon  his  firstborn,  and 
Heth,  '^'''  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite,  ('^^  and  the 


1  Hcb.,  Tzldtm. 


Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite, 
<>8)  and  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite, 
and  the  Hamathite :  and  afterward 
were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad.      <'°'  And  the  border  of 


We  are  here  told  that  they  came  iuto  Palestine  as 
■colouists  from  the  Casluhim;  but  iu  Jer. xl\-ii.  4,  Amos 
ix.  7,  they  are  descriljed  as  a  colony  from  Caphtor. 
Probably  the  first  Philistine  settlers  in  Gerar  (Gen. 
xxvi.  1),  and  iu  the  towns  conquered  by  Judah  (Judges 
i.  18),  were  Casluchiaus  ;  but  afterwards,  at  the  time 
when  they  struggled  with  Israel  for  empire,  iu  the 
days  of  Samson,  Eli,  and  Saul,  there  had  been  a 
second  and  larger  immigration  from  Crete.  As 
they  seem  to  have  spoken  a  Semitic  tongue,  they 
had  apparently  adopted  the  language  of  the  Canaanites 
among  whom  they  had  settled,  and  especially  of  the 
Avim  (Dcut.  ii.  23).  The  objection  to  their  being  of 
Egyptian  origin,  brought  from  their  neglect  of  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  has  but  little  weight.  The  Israelites 
all  but  discontinued  it  (Josh.  v.  5),  and  colonists  escaped 
from  the  dominion  of  the  priests  might  gladly  dispense 
with  such  a  custom.  There  is  also  much  reason  for 
believing  that  the  institution  of  circumcision  in  Egypt 
Tvas  of  a  date  subsequent  to  this  emigration. 

8.  The  Caphtorim.  are  generally  connected  with 
Crete,  but  Egyptologers  derive  the  name  from  Kali- 
Phtliah,  "  the  laud  of  Phthah."  According  to  this,  the 
•Caphtorim,  like  the  Naphtuhim,  would  have  been 
true  Egyjitiaus,  aud  the  Delta,  with  Memphis,  for 
their  capital,  would  have  been  their  original  home. 
The  need  of  expansion,  joined  to  the  seafaring 
habits  leanit  on  the  shores  of  the  Delta,  may  easily 
have  led  them  to  eolouise  Crete,  while  others  of 
the  race  were  going  as  settlers  into  Palestine.  It  is 
worth  notice  that  while  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  are  given 
to  the  sons  of  Javan  (verse  4),  no  mention  is  there 
made  of  Crete. 

It  is  plain  from  this  survey  that  Mizraim  at  this 
time  was  not  of  very  great  extent,  these  seven  tribes 
being  confined  to  the  lands  closely  bordering  on  the 
Delta  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  valley.  There 
is  notliing  to  indicate  that  the  great  city  of  Thebes 
had  as  yet  come  into  existence. 

(15—18)  Canaan. — The  meaning  of  this  name  is  un- 
certain, as.  most  probably,  it  is  a  Hamitic  word  :  if 
derived  from  a  Semitic  root,  it  may  mean  the  lo^vland. 
Though  the  Canaanites  spoke  a  Semitic  tongue  at  the 
time  when  we  find  them  in  Palestine,  yet  the  assertion 
of  the  Bible  that  they  were  Hamites  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  profane  wi-iters,  who  say  that  their  oi-igiual 
home  was  ou  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  had  probably 
been  di-iven  theuce  by  the  pressure  of  Semitic  races, 
with  whose  language  they  had  thus  ah-eady  become 
familiar ;  and  when,  farther,  they  found  a  Semitic 
people  thinly  spread  over  Palestine,  they  may,  while 
absorbing  them,  have  been  confirmed  in  the  use  of  their 
tongue.  So,  subsequently,  Abraham  gave  up  Syi'iac 
for  Hebrew ;  and  though  these  are  kindred  dialects,  yet 
they  are  often  remote  enough  from  one  another  (see 
Gen.  xxxi.  47).  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  character 
of  the  Canaanite  religion  and  thought  was  Hamitic,  and 
while  they  were  active  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  in 
culture  far  in  advance  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  they 
gave  their  alphabet,  they  were  intensely  sensuous  iu 
their  worship  aud  voluptuous  in  their  manners.  They 
Are  divided  into  eleven  tribes,  namely : — 


1.  Sidon.  —  This  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
town  mentioned  in  the  account  eitlicr  of  Mizraim  or  of 
Canaan.  All  the  rest  are  apparently  the  names  of 
tribes  stUl  wandering  about ;  and  thus  we  gaiu  a  clearer 
idea  both  of  the  antiquity  of  this  early  rccoi-d,  and 
also  of  the  great  advance  made  by  Nimrod  in  founding 
so  many  cities.  Sidon,  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Tyi-e,  became  thus  early  a  settled 
commuuity  aud  the  scat  of  social  life,  because  of  its 
advantages  for  fishing  (whence  its  name  is  derived), 
and  also  for  commerce. 

2.  Heth.— The  Kheta,  or  Hittites,  a  powerful  race, 
whose  language  and  monuments  have  recently  becouie 
the  object  of  cai'eful  study.  They  seem  subsequently  to 
have  possessed  not  only  Syria,  but  a  large  portion 
of  Asia  Minor.    (See  Note  on  chap,  xxiii.  3,  5.) 

3.  The  Jebusite.  —  This  race  lield  tlie  ten-itory 
afterwards  occupied  by  Benjamin,  and  retained  Jci-u- 
salem  until  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6 — 9.  See 
Note  on  chap.  xiv.  18.) 

4.  The  Amorite.  —  Or  rather,  Emorite,  that  is, 
mountaineer.  Next  to  the  Kheta,  or  Hittites,  they 
were  the  most  powerful  race  iu  Palestine,  holding  the 
hill  country  of  Judea,  where  they  had  five  kings  (Josh. 
X.  5),  and  a  large  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan  (2  Sam.  ix.  10). 

5.  The  Girgasite.— Mentioned  in  Josh.  xxiv.  II, 
but  otherwise  unknown. 

6.  The  Hivite.— At  Sicliem  (chap,  xxxiv.  2).  at 
Gibeon  (Josli.  ix.  7),  aud  near  Hermon  and  Lebanon 
(Josh.  xi.  3;  Judges  iii.  3). 

7.  The  Arkite.- Also  in  Lebanon. 

8.  The  Sinite. — A  small  tribe  in  the  same  neigli- 
bourhood. 

9.  The  Arvadite. — A  more  important  people,  in- 
habiting the  island  Aradus. 

10.  The  Zemarite An  obscure  people,  inliabiting 

Samyi'a,  in  Phcenicia. 

11.  The  Hamathite  whose  city,  Hamath,  was 
the  capital  of  Northern  Syria.  It  was  situated  ou  the 
river  Orontes,  and  though  called  Epiphaneia  by  the 
Macedonians,  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  The  Khera 
subsequently  gained  the  supremacy  at  Hamath,  aud 
had  their  capital  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaan- 
ites spread  abroad. — This  may  mean  either  that 
they  spread  inwards,  or  may  refer  to  the  numerous 
colonies  of  the  Tyi'ians  on  the  Mediterranean.  While 
in  Babylonia  the  Hamites  are  described  as  black,  tliis 
branch  was  called  Pho?nicians,  from  their  i-uddy  colour, 
iu  contrast  with  the  olive-coloured  Semitic  stock.  As 
they  came  by  sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  their  earliest 
settlement  was  on  the  coast,  and  thus  Sidon  is  called 
"  the  first-bom  "  of  Ham.  Thence  they  advanced  into 
the  interior,  and  though  few  in  number,  absorljed  by 
their  superior  culture  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  It 
is  probably  this  expansion  inwards  which  is  here  re- 
ferred to. 

(19, 20)  Tiie  border  .  .  .—The  boundaries  given 
are  Sidon  in  the  north,  Gerar  and  Gaza  in  the  south  and 
south-west,  and  thence  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  only 
Lasha  known  is  a  place  famous  for  its  hot  springs  on 
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the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou 
comest  to  Gerar,  unto  '  G-aza ;  as  thou 
goest,  iinto  Sodom,  and  Gomon-ah,  and 
Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha. 
'2»)  These  arc  the  sons  of  Ham,  after  their 
families,  after  then*  tongues,  in  then- 
countries,  and  in  their  nations. 

'-1'  UntoShem  also,  the  father  of  all  the 
children  of  Eber,  the  brother  of  Japheth 
the  elder,  even  to  him  were  children  born. 
(22)  The  -  children  of  Shem ;  Elam,  and 
Asshur,  and  -Ai-phaxad,  and  Lud,  and 
Aram.  f-^^And  the  children  of  Aram; 
Uz,  and  Hul,  and  Gether,  and  Mash. 


1  nel>.,  A-.inh. 


a  1  Cliron.  1. 17. 


2Hel).,jlr/xifft8Aarf 


3  Hcb.  Shclah. 


h  1  Chron.  1. 19. 


(2*)  And  Arphaxad  begat  ^  Salah ;  and 
Salah  begat  Eber.  <'-^'  *And  unto  Eber 
were  born  two  sons  :  the  name  of  one- 
was  Peleg  ;  for  in  his  days  was  the  earth; 
divided ;  and  his  brother's  name  ivas- 
Joktan.  '-^'  And  Joktan  begat  Almodad,, 
and  Sheleph,  and  Hazarmaveth,  and 
Jerah,  '-'''  and  Hadoi-am,  and  Uzal,  and 
Diklah,  '^s)  and  Obal,  and  Abimael,  and 
Slieba,  (^)  and  Ophir,  and  Havilah,  and 
Jobab  :  all  these  ivere  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan. <^">  And  their  dwelling  was  from 
Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar  a 
mount  of  the  east.      '^^>  These  are  the 


the  east  of  the  Red  Sea.  Tliough  the  Phoenicians  may 
have  occupied  this  town  on  their  way  to  Palestine,  it 
could  not  have  been  one  of  their  boundaries,  so  that  it  is 
probably  some  place  destroyed  in  the  convulsion  which 
overthrew  the  cities  of  the  plain.  We  must  notice  also 
that  while  Sidon  is  griven  as  the  northern  limit,  both 
Ai-adus  and  Hauiath  were  considerably  above  it.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  both  the  Ai-vadite  and  the 
Haniathite  were  still  wandering  tribes  without  settle- 
ments when  this  table  was  drawn  up. 

(21-23)  Shem  ...  the  brother  of  Japheth 
the  elder.  —  Really,  ilie  eldei-  brother  of  Japheth. 
Though  the  nUes  of  Hebrew  gi-ammar  will  admit  of  no 
other  rendering,  it  is  remarkable  that  both  the  Syiiac 
and  the  Vulg.  make  the  same  mistake  as  our  own 
version.  In  designating  Shem  as  "  the  father  of  aU 
the  children  of  Eber,"  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  descendants  of  Peleg,  his  elder  son,  are  omitted 
from  this  table,  and  reserved  for  the  Toldoth  Shem.  (See 
chap.  xi.  10.) 

The  nations  descended  from  Shem  were  : — 

1.  Elam.— According  to  Mr.  Sayce  [Ohald.  Gen., 
p.  196),  "  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Elam  were  a  race 
closely  allied  to  the  Accadians,  and  spread  over  the 
whole  range  of  countiy  which  stretched  from  the 
southern  shores  of  tho  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf." 
But  just  as  the  Semitic  Asshur  expelled  a  Hamite  race 
from  Assyria,  so  another  In'auch  of  this  conquering 
family  occupied  Elymais.  It  is  now  called  Chuzistan, 
and  was  the  most  eastenily  of  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  Semites.  But  see  Excursus  to  chap.  xiv.  on  the 
conquests  of  the  Elamite  Chedorlaomer. 

2.  Asshur. — This  Semitic  stock  seems  to  have  been 
tho  fii'st  to  settle  on  the  Tigris,  as  the  Karaites  were 
tho  first  to  settle  on  the  Euphrates.  Finally,  as  we  have 
seen  (verse  11),  they  conquered  the  whole  country. 

3.  Arphaxad.— Hob.,  Arpachshad.  Wo  may  dis- 
miss the  idea  that  ho  was  connected  with  tho  region 
called  Arrai)achitis,  for  this  correctly  is  Aryapakshata, 
"  tho  land  next  the  Aryans."  ReaUy  lie  appears  as  the 
ancestor  of  Eljer  and  tlic  Joktanito  Arabs. 

4.  Iiud. — Probably  the  Lydians,  who,  after  various 
wanderings,  settled  in  Asia  Minor. 

5.  Aram. — As  Asshur  means  plain,  so  Aram  means 
highland.  It  was  originally  the  name  of  the  Lebanon 
ranges,  and  thus  Damascus  is  called  Aram  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  5.  Subsequently  the  race  so  extended  itself  as  to 
possess  Mesopotamia,  a  lowland  country,  but  called,  as 
early  as  Gen.  xxiv.  10.  "  Aram  of  the  two  rivers."  The 
greatness  of  Aram  will  be  best  seen  by  examining  those 
places  in  our  version  where  Syria  and  Syrian  are 
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spoken   of,  and    which,    in    the    Hebrew,    are   really 
Aram. 

To  the  Aramaean  stock  belonged  also  four  outlying" 
dependencies — (1)  Uz,  the  laud  of  Job,  a  district  in 
the  northern  part  of  Ai-abia  Deserta  ;  (2)  Hul  and 
(3)  Gether,  regions  of  which  notliing  is  known  ;  and  (4) 
Mash,  a  desert  region  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Euphrates  {Chald.  Gen.,  p.  276). 

(2*)  Arphaxad  begat  Salah.— Heb.,  Shelah.  The 
rest  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  giving  an  account 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs,  who  formed 
only  one,  apparently,  of  tho  races  spnmg  from  Ar* 
phaxad,  as  in  this  table  even  the  Hebrews  are  omitted, 
although  Eber's  birth  is  given  with  the  view  of 
.showing  that  the  right  of  primogeniture  belonged  not 
to  Joktan,  but  to  Eber.  The  name  Arphaxad,  as  we 
have  seen  (verse  22),  at  present  defies  all  explanation. 
For  the  rest,  see  the  TuldOth  Shem,  chap.  xi.  10 — 26. 

(25)  Peleg;  for  in  his  days  was  the  earth 
divided. — This  may  refer  to  the  breaking  up  of  th& 
race  of  Shem  into  separate  nations,  which  severally 
occupied  a  distinct  region ;  and  so,  while  Joktan  took 
Arabia,  and  in  course  of  time  expelled  the  Hamites 
from  that  countiy,  Asshur,  Ai-am,  and  Peleg  occupied 
tho  regions  on  the  north  and  north-west.  But  as  Peleg, 
according  to  the  Tuldiith  Shem,  was  bom  only  101 
years  after  the  flood,  Noah's  family  could  scarcely  have 
multiplied  in  so  short  a  time  to  as  many  as  500  people ; 
and  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  considers  that  the  name  refers 
to  "the  first  cutting  of  some  of  those  canals  which 
are  f  oimd  in  such  numbers  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates."  Tliis  is  made  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  Peleg  in  Hebrew  means  water-course. 

(26—31)  Joktan. — "  Tlie  little  one,"  as  being  a  younger 
son.  Of  the  thirteen  diWsions  of  his  family,  few  are 
of  any  importance,  though  several  of  the  names  ar& 
curious  from  their  connection  with  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. The  Joktanite  coimtry  was  Arabia  Felix,  or 
Yemen,  and  as  the  people  led  a  pastoral  life  without 
founding  cities,  the  traces  of  their  tribal  names  are  in- 
significant. Those  worth  noting  are  Almodad,  because 
it  has  the  full  form  of  the  article,  retained  as  Al  iu 
Arabic,  but  shortened  in  Hebrew  into  Ha.  Hazarma- 
veth, "  the  court  of  death,"  so  called  because  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  its  climate,  is  now  Hadramant.  Abi- 
mael means  "the  father  of  Mael."  Wliile  in  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  men  took  the  name  of  their  father,  in 
Arabic  they  often  take  the  name  of  a  son,  with  Abu  or 
Abi  {"  father  of ")  prefixed.  Sheba,  the  regrion  after- 
wards famous  for  its  commerce  and  its  wealth  of  spices 
and  precious  stones.    A  Sheba  also  occurs  among  the- 
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:Sons  of  Shem,  after  their  families,  after 
their  tongues,  in  their  lands,  after  their 
nations. 

(1)2)  These  are  the  famihes  of  the  sons 
of  Noah,  after  their  generations,  in  theii* 
nations  :  and  by  these  were  the  nations 
^divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood. 

CHAPTEE  XI.— (1)  And  "  the  whole 
•earth  was  of  one  ^  language,  and  of  one 
^  speech. 


1  Uct).,  lip. 


Hcb  ,  worda. 


3  Hcb.,  n  ituni  faid 
to  hi^  ncifjliboitr. 


4  Hl1>.,  burn  than 
to  a  buruiiiff. 


<-)  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they 
journeyed  from  the  east,  that  they 
found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar;  and 
they  dwelt  there.  '3>  And  ^thoy  said  one 
to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick, 
and  *biu'n  them  throughly.  And  they 
had  brick  for  stone,  and  sHme  had  they 
for  morter.  (^'  And  they  said,  Go  to, 
let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose 
top  may  reach  vmto  heaven ;  and  let  us 
make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered 


i-ace  of  Ham  (see  verse  7).  OpLir :  tlie  name,  probably, 
at  first  of  a  district  of  Omau  in  Arabia,  but  afterwards 
given  to  some  iiort  in  India  or  Ceylon,  from  some 
fancied  similarity.  Havilah  :  some  commentators  con- 
sider  that  this  is  the  same  district  as  that  previously 
occupied  by  the  Cushites  (verse  7) ;  others  argue  tliat 
the  two  Ha^^lahs  are  distinct,  and  that  this  is  the 
region  called  Chawldn,  in  Northern  Yemen.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  Hamitcs  possessed  this 
•country  prior  to  its  being  occupied  by  the  Joktanites. 

(32)  After  their  generations.— Heb.,  according 
to  their  TuldCth.  This  makes  it  probable  that  each 
family  preserved  in  some  way  an  historical  record  of  its  ' 
descent ;  and  as  this  table  is  called  the  Tuldoth  of  the 
Sons  of  Noah,  it  was  probably  formed  by  a  comparison 
of  numerous  Tuldoth,  each  showing  the  descent  of 
various  members  of  the  thi-ee  gi-eat  families  into  which 
the  sons  of  Noah  were  divided. 

XI. 

_  (1)  The  whoie  earth.— That  is,  all  tnankind.  After 
giving  the  connection  of  the  various  races  of  the  then 
known  world,  consisting  of  Annenia,  the  regions 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  Arabian 
peninsTila,  the  NUe  valley,  with  the  districts  closely 
bordering  on  the  Delta,  Palestine,  the  Levant,  and  the 
islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete;  with  Lud  on 
his  journey  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Japhethites  break- 
ing their  way  into  Europe  through  the  country  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea :  after  this,  we  go  back 
"to  the  reason  of  this  dispersion,  which  is  found  in  the 
confusion  of  tongues. 

Of  one  language,  and  of  one  speech.— Lite- 
rally,  of  one  lip,  and  of  words  one:  that  is,  both  the 
pronunciation  and  the  vocabulary  were  identical.  As 
regards  this  primitive  language,  whereas  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  differences  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
Semitic  tongues  were  regarded  as  irreconcilable,  recent 
inquiries  tend  to  show  that  both  have  a  common  basis. 

(-)  As  they  journeyed.— The  word  literally  refers 
to  the  pnUing  up  of  the  tent-pegs,  and  sets  the  human 
family  before  us  as  a  baud  of  nomads,  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  and  sliifting  their  tents  as  their  cattle 
needed  fresh  pasture. 

Prom  the  east.— So  all  the  versions.  Moimt 
Ararat  was  to  the  north-west  of  Shinar,  and  while  so 
lofty  a  mountain  could  not  have  been  the  spot  where 
the  ark  rested,  yet  neither  could  any  portion  of  Armenia 
«r  of  the  Carduchian  mountains  be  described  as  to  the 
east  of  Babylonia.  The  Chaldean  legends  make  the 
■ark  rest  on  Moimt  Nizir.  or  Elwend,  on  the  east  of 
Assp-ia;  and  though  Ararat  may  possibly  signify 
Aryaveria,  "  Holy  Land,'  yet  tlie  transference  of  the 
name  from  Elwend  to  Armenia  is  not  easily  explicable. 
^Moreover,   the    Bible    elsewhere    seems    to    point   to 
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Armenia  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Most  modem 
commentators,  therefore,  translate  easiivard,  and  such 
certainly  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  chap.  xiii.  11, 
where  also  the  versions,  excepting  our  own,  render /)-07)i 
the  east. 

Land  of  Shinar.— See  on  chap.  x.  10.  The  whole 
of  Chaklea  is  a  level  plain,  and  the  soil  immensely  rich, 
as  it  is  an  alluvial  deposit,  which  still  goes  on  forming 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
in  a  period  estimated  at  from  seventy  to  thirty  years 
(Rawlinson,  Atic.  Man.,  i.  4).  A  strip  of  land  130 
miles  in  breadth  has  been  added  to  the  counfi-y,  l)y  the 
deposit  of  the  earth  washed  down  by  the  Tigi-is  and 
Buplu-ates,  since  the  time  when  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  was 
a  great  port. 

(3)  Let  us  make  brick,  and  burn  them 
throughly.- Heb.,  for  a  burning.  Bricks  in  the 
East  usually  are  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  this  pro- 
duces a  sufficiently  durable  building  material.  It 
marks  a  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilisation  that 
these  nomads  had  learned  that  clay  when  burnt  becomes 
insoluble;  and  theu-  buildings  vdtix  "slime,"  or  native 
pitch,  for  cement  woidd  be  WrtuaUy  indestructible.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Layard  says  that  at  Birs-Nimroud  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  detach  the  bricks  one  from  another, 
as  the  cement  by  which  they  were  united  was  most 
tenacious  {Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  499). 

(*)  A  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven. — The  Hebrew  is  far  less  hj'perbolieal :  namely, 
ichose  head  (or  top)  is  in  the  heavens,  or  skies,  like  the 
walls  of  the  Canaanite  cities  (Deut.  i.  28).  The  oljject 
of  the  builders  was  twofold :  first,  they  wished  to  have 
some  central  beacon  which  might  guide  them  in  their 
return  from  their  wanderings ;  and  secondly,  they  had 
a  distinctly  ambitious  object,  for  by  remaining  as  one 
nation  they  would  be  able  to  reduce  to  obedience  all 
the  tribes  now  perpetually  wandering  away  from  them, 
and  so  would  "  make  thom  a  name."  We  maj',  indeed, 
dismiss  the  silly  stories  of  Josephus  about  their  defi- 
ance of  God  and  Nimrod's  impiety,  and  the  pm-pose  of 
escaping  a  second  deluge,  for  all  which  there  is  not 
the  least  vestige  of  authority  in  the  sacred  record ;  but 
we  imdoubtedly  find  a  political  purpose  of  preventing 
that  dispersion  of  mankind  which  God  had  commanded 
(chap.  i.  28),  and  of  using  the  consequent  aggregation  of 
population  for  the  attaining  to  empire.  There  was 
probably  some  one  able  and  ambitious  mind  at  the 
bottom  of  this  purjiose,  and  doubtless  it  had  very  many 
advantages  :  for  it  is  what  is  now  called  centralisation, 
by  which  the  individual  sacrifices  his  rights  to  the 
nation,  the  jiro'iTuces  to  the  capital,  and  small  nations 
are  bound  together  in  one  empire,  that  the  force  of  the 
whole  body  may  be  brought  to  bear  more  rapidly  and 
effectually  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  nation  or  of  the 
ruler,  as  the  case  may  be.     Nimrod's  efforts  at  a  later 
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The  Confusion  of  Toixgues. 


abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
(5)  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the 
city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children 
of  men  bnilded.  <"*  And  the  Lord 
said.  Behold,  the  people  is  one,  and  they 
have  all  one  language;  and  this  they 
begin  to  do  :  and  now  nothing  will  be 
restrained  from  them,  which  they  have 
imagined  to  do.  <"'  Go  to,  let  us  go 
down,   and  there    confound   their   lan- 
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I  That  is,  Confu- 
nion. 


guage,  that  they  may  not  understand 
one  another's  sijeech.  '*'  So  the  Lord- 
scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth  :  and  they  left 
off  to  build  the  city.  <'•*  Therefore  is- 
the  name  of  it  called  -Babel;  because 
the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  earth  :  and  from  thence- 
did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth. 


date  -(vere  successful  (chap.  x.  10 — 12) ;  and  when  we 
remember  the  blood-stained  cotirse  of  some  of  his  cities, 
we  may  well  doubt  whether,  with  all  its  present  ad- 
vantages, this  centralisation  really  promotes  human 
happiness. 

(5—7)  The  Lord  came  down.— The  narrative  is 
given  in  that  simple  anthropological  manner  usual  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  which  so  clearly  sets  before  us 
God's  lo^•ing  care  of  man,  and  here  and  in  chap,  xviii.  21 
the  equity  of  Divine  justice.  For  Jehovah  is  described 
as  a  mighty  king,  who,  hearing  in  His  upper  and 
heavenly  dwelling  of  man's  ambitious  purpose,  deter- 
mines to  go  and  inspect  the  work  in  i>erson,  that  ha^-ing 
seen,  he  may  deal  witli  the  offenders  justly.  He  %-iews, 
therefore,  "the  city  and  the  tower;"  for  the  city  was 
as  important  a  portion  of  their  purpose  as  the  tower, 
or  even  more  so.  The  tower,  which,  no  doubt,  was  to 
be  the  citadel  and  protection  of  the  city,  was  for  the 
latter's  sake  to  give  the  people  a  sense  of  strength  and 
security.  Having,  then,  inspected  the  tower  and  the 
city  nestling  round  it,  the  Deity  affirms  that  this  cen- 
tralisation is  injurious  to  man's  best  interests,  and  must 
be  counteracted  by  an  opposite  principle,  namely,  the 
tendency  of  mankind  to  make  constant  changes  in 
language,  and  thereby  to  break  up  into  different  com- 
munities, kept  permanently  apart  by  the  use  of  different 
tongues.  At  present  "  it  is  one  people,  and  there  is 
one  lip  to  all  of  them,  and  this  is  what  they  begin  to 
do,"  &c.  Already  there  are  thoughts  among  them  of 
universal  empire,  and  if  thus  the  spread  of  mankind  be 
hindered,  and  its  di\'ision  into  numerous  nations,  each 
contributing  its  share  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
the  world,  be  stopped,  man  will  remain  a  poor  debased 
creature,  and  will  fail  utterly  in  accomplishing  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  placed  upon  earth.  "  Go 
to,"  therefore.  He  says,  in  irony  of  their  twice  repeated 
phrase,  "  we  will  go  down,  and  make  their  speccli  un- 
intelligible to  one  another."  Now,  though  there  is  no 
assertion  of  a  miracle  here,  yet  we  may  well  believe 
that  tliero  was  an  extraordinary  quickening  of  a  natural 
law  which  existed  from  the  first.  Tliis,  however,  is 
but  a  secondary  question,  and  the  main  fact  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  Di\'ine  means  for  counteracting  man's 
ambitious  and  ever-recun-ing  dream  of  universal  sove- 
reignty is  the  law  of  diversity  of  speech.  In  ancient 
times  there  was  little  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and 
each  city  and  petty  district  had  its  own  dialect,  and 
looked  with  animosity  upon  its  neighbours  who  differed 
from  it  in  pronunciation,  if  not  in  vocabulary.  In  the 
present  day  there  are  counteracting  influences;  and 
great  communities,  by  the  use  of  tlie  same  Bible  and 
tlio  possession  of  the  same  classical  literature,  may 
long  continue  to  speak  the  same  language.  In  days 
also  when  communication  is  so  easy,  not  only  do  men 
travel  nuich,  l)ut  newspapers  and  serials  pubhshed  at 
the  centre  are  dispersed  to  the  most  distant  portions 
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of  the  world.  In  old  time  it  was  not  so,  and  probably 
Isaiah  woidd  not  have  been  easily  understood  thirty 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  nor  Demosthenes  a  few  leagues 
from  Athens.  Without  books  or  literature,  a  little 
band  of  families  wandering  about  with  their  cattle,  with 
no  communication  with  other  tribes,  would  quickly 
modify  both  the  grammar  and  the  prouimciation  of 
their  language ;  and  when,  after  a  year  or  two,  they  re- 
visited the  tower,  they  would  feel  like  foreigners  in  the 
new  city,  and  quickly  depart  with  the  determination 
never  to  return.  And  to  this  day  diversity  of  language 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  keeping  nations  apart,  or  iu 
preventing  poi-tions  of  the  same  kingdom  from  agree- 
ing heartUy  together.  And  thus  at  Babel  the  first 
attempt  to  bind  the  human  family  into  one  whole 
came  to  an  ignominious  end. 

(8)  The  Lord  (Jehovah)  scattered  them  abroad 
from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth; 
and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city.— The  ten- 
dency of  men,  as  the  result  of  a  growing  diversity 
of  language,  was  to  separate,  each  tribe  holding  inter- 
course only  with  those  who  spake  their  own  dialect ; 
and  so  the  Divine  purpose  of  occupying  the  world  was 
carried  into  effect,  while  the  project  of  this  ambitious 
knot  of  men  to  hold  mankind  together  was  frustrated, 
and  the  building  of  their  tower  ceased. 

(9)  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel- 
— Babel  is,  in  Aramaic,  Bab-el,  the  gate  of  God,  and  in 
Assyrian,  Bab-ili  (chap.  x.  10).  It  is  strange  that  any  one 
should  have  derived  the  word  from  Bab-Bel,  the  gate  of 
Bel,  for  there  is  no  trace  that  the  second  6  was  ever  doubled ; 
moreover,  Bel  is  for  Baal;  and  though  we  Westerns 
omit  the  strong  guttural,  because  we  cannot  pronounce 
it,  the  Orientals  would  preserve  it.  El  is  the  regular 
Semitic  word  for  God — in  Assyrian,  Ili ;  in  Arabic, 
Ilah  ;  in  SjTiac,  Alolio.  So  far  from  diminishing,  this 
increases  the  force  of  the  Scriptural  derivation.  Man 
calls  his  projected  city  Bab-el.  the  gate — that  is,  the 
court  —  of  God ;  God  calls  it  Babble ;  for  in  all 
languages  indistinct  and  confused  speech  is  represented 
by  the  action  of  the  lips  in  producing  the  soimd  of  b. 
The  exact  Hebrew  word  for  this  was  balhal — the  Greek 
verb,  bambaino ;  the  Latin,  balbutio ;  and  a  man  who 
stammered  was  called  balbiis.  The  town,  then,  keeps 
its  first  name,  but  witli  a  contemptuous  meaning  attached 
to  it ;  just  as  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25)  may  really  have 
had  his  name  from  the  nabla,ov  harp,  but  from  the  day 
tliat  his  wife  gave  it  a  contemptuous  meaning  Nabal 
has  signified  only  folly. 

The  Babylonian  legends  are  in  remai-kable  agreement 
with  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Tliey  represent  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower  as  impious,  and  as  a  sort  of  Titanic- 
attempt  to  scale  the  heavens.  This  means  that  the  work 
was  one  of  vast  purpose ;  for  there  is  something  in  th» 
human  mind  wliich  attaches  the  idea  of  impiety  to  all 
stupendous    undertakings,  and  the  popiUar  feeling  is. 
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of  liliem. 


(10)  "These  are  the  generations  of 
Shem  :  Sheui  was  an  hundred  years  old, 
and  begat  Arphaxad  two  years  after  the 
flood  :  *'"  and  Shem  lived  after  he  begat 
Arphaxad  five  hundred  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daiighters.  *'-*  Aiid  Arphaxad 
lived  five  and  thirty  years,  and  be- 
gat Salah :  •'■^*  and  Arphaxad  lived 
after  he  begat  Salah  four  hundred  and 
three  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. <'**  And  Salah  lived  thirty  years, 
and  begat  Eber :  (i^)  ^mj  Salah  lived 
after  he  begat  Eber  foiu-  hundred  and 
three  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, 'i***  *  And  Eber  lived  four  and 
thirty  years,  and  begat  ''  Peleg :  <!"'  and 
Eber  Uved  after  he  begat  Peleg  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat 
sons    and    daughters.      (^^)  And    Peleg 
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lived  thirty  years,  and  begat  Ecu : 
'■"'  and  Peleg  lived  after  he  begat  Eeu 
two  hundred  and  nine  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters.  *^'  And  Reu 
Uved  two  and  thirty  years,  and  be- 
gat ''  Serug :  (^D  and  Reu  lived  after 
he  begat  Serug  two  hundred  and  seven 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 
(--)  And  Serug  lived  thirty  years,  and 
begat  Nahor  :  (^'"  and  Sei-ug  lived  after 
he  begat  Nahor  two  hundred  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters.  (-^>  And 
Nahor  lived  nine  and  twenty  years,  and 
begat  *■  Terah :  (^s)  ^^(j  Nahor  lived  after 
he  begat  Terah  an  hundi-ed  and  nine- 
teen years,  and  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, t-*^)  And  Terah  lived  seventy 
years,  and  /begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran. 


always  one  of  rejoicing  at  their  failure.  The  gods  there- 
fore destroy  at  night  what  the  builders  had  wrought  by 
day;  and  finally,  Bel,  "the  father  of  the  gods,"  con- 
founds their  languages.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very 
word  used  liere  is  halal  (or  perhaps  bdlah),  and  thus  the 
meaning  of  "  confusion "  would  attach  to  the  word 
equally  in  the  As.syrian  as  in  the  Hebrew  language 
{Chald.  Gen.,  p.  166). 

One  question  remains ;  Was  the  tower  of  Babel  the 
temple  of  Bel  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Babylon  ?  or  was  it  the  tower 
of  Borsippa,  the  site  of  which  was  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs, about  two  miles  to  the  south  ?  This  tower  was 
the  observatory  of  the  Chaldean  astronomers,  and  its 
name,  according  to  Oppert,  means  "  the  tower  of  lan- 
guages." Wo  incline  to  the  belief  that  this  ruin,  now 
called  the  Birs-Nimrud,  was  the  original  tower,  and  that 
the  temple  of  Bel  was  a  later  construction,  belong- 
ing to  the  i)ahny  times  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy. 
An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Sayce,  Chald. 
Gen.,  pp.  169,  170,  and  in  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.,  i. 
12,  21,  &c. 

The  Toldoth  Shem. 

(10-26)  These  are  the  generations  of  Shem.— 
Here  also,  as  iu  chap,  v.,  there  is  a  vei-y  considerable 
divergence  between  the  statements  of  the  Hebrew,  the 
Samaritan,  and  the  Septuagint  texts.  Accoi-diug  to  the 
Hebrew,  tlie  total  number  of  years  from  Shem  to  the 
birth  of  Abram  was  390,  according  to  the  Samaritan, 
1,040,  and  according  to  the  LXX.,  1,270.  These  larger 
totals  are  obtained  by  adding,  as  a  rule,  one  huudi-ed 
years  to  the  age  of  each  patriarch  before  the  birth  of 
his  eldest  son,  and  the  LXX.  also  insert  Caiuau  between 
Arjjhaxad  and  Salah.  The  virtual  agreement  of  two 
authorities,  coming  from  such  different  quarters  as  the 
Samaritan  transcript  and  the  LXX.  version  is  remark- 
able, but  scholars  have  long  acknowledged  that  these 
genealogies  were  never  intended  for  chronological  pur- 
poses, and  that  so  to  employ  them  leads  only  to  error. 

Like  the  genealogy  of  Seth,  in  chap,  v.,  the  Tulddth 
Shem  also  consists  of  ten  generations,  and  thus  forms, 
according  to  Hebrew  ideas  respecting  the  number  ten,  a 
perfect  repre.sentation  of  the  race.  With  tlie  exception  of 
Arphaxad  (for  whom  see  chap.  x.  22),  the  names  in  this 
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genealogy  are  aU  Hebrew  words,  and  are  full  of  mean- 
ing.    Thus — 

Salah  means  mission,  the  sending  out  of  men  in 
colonies  to  occupy  new  lands. 

Eber  is  the  passage,  marking  the  migration  of  tlie 
head-quarters  of  the  race,  and  the  crossing  of  some 
gi'eat  obstacle  in  its  way,  most  probaljly  the  river 
Tigris.  With  this  would  begin  the  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  races  in  Mesopotamia. 

Peleg,  division,  may  be  a  memorial  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Joktanite  Arabs  from  the  main  stem, 
but  see  Note  on  Chap.  x.  25.  Through  him  the  rights 
of  primogenitui-e  passed  to  the  Hebrews. 

Eeu,  friendship,  seems  to  indicate  a  closer  drawing 
together  of  the  rest  after  the  departure  of  Joktau  and 
his  clan,  which  probably  had  been  preceded  by  dissen- 
sions. 

Serug,  intertwining,  may  denote  that  this  friend, 
ship  between  the  various  races  into  which  the  family  of 
Shem  was  by  this  time  divided  was  cemented  by  inter- 
marriage. 

Nahor,  panting,  earnest  struggle,  indicates,  most 
probably,  the  commencement  of  that  seeking  after  a 
closer  communion  with  God  which  made  his  descendants 
withdraw  from  contact  with  the  rest  and  form  a  separate 
community,  distinguished  by  its  firm  hold  of  the  doc- 
trine of  tlie  unity  of  the  Godhead.  From  the  words  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  2)  it  is  plain,  not  only  that  idolatry 
was  generally  practised  among  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  but  "that  even  Nahor  and  Terah  were  not  free 
from  its  influence.  Yet,  probably,  the  mouotlieism  of 
Abraham  was  preceded  by  an  effort  to  return  to  the 
pm-er  doctrine  of  their  ancestors  in  Nahor's  time,  and 
the  gods  which  they  still  worshipped  were  the  teraphim, 
regarded  both  by  Laban  and  Rachel  (chap.  xxxi.  30, 3-1) 
as  a  kind  of  inferior  household  genius,  which  brought 
good  luck  to  the  family. 

Terah,  wandering,  indicates  the  commencement  of 
that  separation  from  tlie  rest  caused  by  religious  differ- 
ences, which  ended  in  the  migration  of  Abram  into 
Canaan. 

In  Abram,  high-father,  we  have  a  prophetic  name, 
indicative  of  the  high  purpose  for  which  the  father  of 
the  faithful  was  chosen.  There  is  a  difficidty  about  the 
date  of  his  birth.     We  read  that  "  Terah  lived  seventy 
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'^'  Now  these  are  the  generations  of 
Terah :  Terah  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran ;  and  Haran  begat  Lot.  ^^>  And 
Haran  died  before  his  father  Terah  in 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  in  Ur  of  the 


Chaldees.  <^'  And  Abram  and  Nahor 
took  them  wives  :  the  name  of  Abram's 
wife  was  Sarai;  and  the  name  of  Nahor's 
wife,  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran, 
the  father  of  Milcah,  and  the  father  of 


years,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran ;  "  and  in 
verse  32  that  "  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and 
five  years."  But  St.  Stephen  says  that  Terah  died  in 
Haran  before  Abram's  migration  (Acts  vii.  4),  and  in 
chap.  xii.  i  we  are  told  that  Abram  was  seventy-five 
years  of  age  when  he  departed  from  that  country. 
Either,  therefore,  Terah  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old  when  Abram  was  born — and  Abram  was  a  younger, 
and  not  the  older  son — or  the  Samaritan  text  is  right  in 
making  the  total  age  of  Terah  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
years.  The  latter  is  probably  the  true  solution :  first, 
because  Nahor  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Terah  so  long  out- 
lived him;  for  human  life,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
progi-essively  shortening  after  the  flood :  and  secondly, 
because  Abram,  in  chap.  xvii.  17,  speaks  of  it  as  almost 
an  impossibility  for  a  man  to  have  a  son  when  he  is  a 
hundi-ed  years  old.  Had  he  been  bom  when  his  father 
was  a  hundi-ed  and  thirty,  he  could  scarcely  have 
spoken  in  this  way. 

The  Toldoth  Teeah. 

(27)  Now  these  are  the  generations. — This 
toldoth,  which  extends  to  chap.  xxv.  11,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  as  it  gives 
us  the  history  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  in  whom 
God  was  pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  interme. 
diate  dispensation  and  of  the  Jewish  Church,  by  whose 
institutions  and  psalmists  and  prophets  the  light  of 
true  religion  was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  way  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  though  Abraham 
is  the  central  figure,  yet  the  narrative  is  called  the 
Tolduth  Terah,  just  as  the  history  of  Joseph  is  called 
the  Tulduth  Jacob  (chap,  xxxvii.  2).  Tlie  explanation  of 
tliis  is,  not  that  we  have  in  it  the  history  of  Lot,  and  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  which  are  mere  subsidiary  matters  ; 
but  that  it  connects  Abraham  with  the  past,  and  shows 
that,  tlirough  Terah  and  the  toldoth  which  ended  in 
him,  he  was  the  representative  of  Shem. 

Terah  begat  Abram.  —  Commentators,  in  then- 
endeavour  to  make  St.  Stephen's  assertion  in  Acts  vii.  4 
agree  with  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text,  have  sup- 
posed that  Abram  was  not  the  eldest  sou,  and  that  the 
first  place  was  given  him  because  of  his  spiritual  pre- 
eminence. But  this  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
deprive  Shem  of  his  birthright  by  a  mistranslation  of 
chap.  X.  21  confirms  Abram's  claim  to  the  same  prero- 
gative. 

(28)  Haran  died  before  his  father.— Heb.,  in 
the  presence  of  his  father.  This  is  the  fii-st  recorded 
instance  of  a  premature  death  caused  by  natiu'al  decay. 

In  Ur  of  the  ChaldeeB.—Ur-Casdim.  A  flood 
of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  town  by  the  trans- 
lation of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  we  may 
regard  it  as  certain  tliat  Ur  is  now  represented  by  the 
mounds  of  the  city  of  Mugheir.  Wlien  first  we  read  of 
this  city,  it  was  iuhabited  by  a  population  of  Accadians, 
a  Turanian  race,  sprang  probably  from  an  early  offshoot 
of  the  family  of  Japheth ;  but  in  course  of  time  it 
■was  conquered  by  men  of  the  Semitic  family,  who  from 
thence  overran  the  whole  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia,  and 


expelled  from  it  the  descendants  of  Cush.  Mr.  Sayce 
(Chald.  Gen.,  p.  20)  puts  this  conquest  at  some  very 
uncertain  date,  two  or  three  thousand  years  before 
Christ ;  but  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  monarchy 
under  a  king  named  Lig-Bagas,  and  the  consolidation 
under  his  sway  of  several  petty  kingdoms,  into  which 
Chaldea  had  been  previously  split  up,  he  places  with 
some  confidence  at  3,000  years  before  the  Christian 
era  [ibid.,  p.  24).  Now,  there  are  in  our  museums 
inscribed  bricks  and  engraved  cylinders  actually  from 
the  library  of  Lig-Bagas.  and  we  learn  that  the 
Accadian  literature  was  stiU  older;  for  many  of  the 
works  found  at  Agane  are  translations  from  it :  and 
thus  all  those  difficulties  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  art 
of  syllabic  writing  which  used  to  exist  when  men  had 
nothing  better  to  judge  by  than  Egyptian  picture- 
wi'iting  have  passed  away.  Abraham  migrated  from  a 
town  which  was  then  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  and 
where  even  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  were 
recorded  on  tablets  of  terra-cotta.  Very  probably, 
therefore,  he  carried  with  him  bricks  and  cylinders 
inscribed  with  these  ancient  records.  We  are  no  longer, 
therefore,  surprised  at  the  striking  similarity  between 
the  narratives  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  prior  to  the  mi- 
gration of  Abraham  and  those  preserved  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  But  the  believer  in  inspiration 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  also  at  their  dissimilarity.  The 
cuneiform  inscriptions  are  polytheistic,  acknowledging 
twelve  superior  gods,  and  of  gods  inferior  a  countless 
multitude.  The  Semitic  race  is  accused  of  adding  to 
these  a  number  of  goddesses,  chief  among  whom  were 
Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel,  and  Istar,  the  planet  Venus. 
Of  all  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Biblical  records ;  nor 
is  there  in  the  whole  Chaldean  literature  anything  so 
grand  and  Divine  as  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
opening  words  of  Genesis:  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  eai-th." 

As  Ur  is  an  Accadian  word,  we  must  reject  all 
Semitic  interpretations  of  its  meaning ;  we  mu.st  further 
add  that  Mr.  Rawlinson  gives  reasons  for  belie\Tng  that 
its  early  importance  was  due  to  its  being  a  great  maii- 
time  emporium  (Anc.  Mon.,  i.  27).  It  was,  we  read,  a 
walled  town,  and  the  great  port  for  the  commerce  of  the 
Persian  Gidf,  while  round  it  lay  a  marvellously  rich 
country,  said  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  wheat-plant, 
and  famous  for  its  dates  and  other  fruits.  Its  being 
called  Ur-Casdim,  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  shows  that 
they  had  already  won  it  from  the  Accadians  when  Terah 
dwelt  there.  Its  subsequent  name,  Mugheir,  probably 
means  "  mother  of  bitiimen  " — that  is,  producer  of  it. 

(29)  Iscah. — Not  the  same  as  Sarai,  for  we  learn  in 
chap.  XX.  12  that  she  was  Abraham's  half-sister — that  is, 
a  daughter  of  Terah  by  another  wife.  Nor  was  she 
Lot's  wife,  as  Ewald  supposed,  for  she  was  his  full 
sister.  Marriages  between  near  relatives  seem  to  have 
been  allowed  at  this  time,  and  were  perhaps  even  com- 
mon for  religious  reasons  (see  chaps,  xxiv.  3,  4,  xx-\-iii. 
1,  2).  but  not  man-iages  between  those  actually  by 
the  same  mother.  Thus  Abraham  takes  his  half-sister 
to  wife,  and  Nahor  his  niece.  Iscah,  like  Naamah 
(chap.  iv.  22),  was  probably  eminent  in  her  time,  but 
for  reasons  not  recorded. 
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Iscah.  <3<'>  But  Sarai  was  barren ;  she 
had  no  child.  '^"  And  Terah  took 
Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of 
Haran  his  son's  son,  and  Sarai  his 
■daughter  in  law,  his  son  Abram's  wife  ; 
and  they  went  forth  with  them  from 
"  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  and  they  came  unto  Haran, 
and  dwelt  there.  <^''  And  the  days  of 
Terah  were  two  hundred  and  five  years  : 
and  Terah  died  in  Haran. 


BC. 

cir.  I'CI. 


.  Neh.9.7;Judith 
5.7;  Acts?  4. 


c  ch.  IS.  18.  &  22. 
IH  :  Acts  3.  2i ; 
Gal.  a  8. 


CHAPTEE  Xn.— ONow  the  'Lord 
had  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of 
thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land 
that  I  will  show  thee :  '^^^  and  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will 
bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great; 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing  :  i^)  ^jj^  j 
■will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse 
him  that  curseth  thee :  '^and  in  thee 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 


(31)  They  went  forth  with  them.— This  may 
possibly  mean  that  they  went  forth  in  one  body ;  but 
the  phrase  is  strange,  and  the  Samaritan,  followed  by  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  by  a  slight  transposition  of  the  letters 
reads,  "  And  he  (Terah)  brought  them  forth." 

Haran. — The  Charran  of  Acts  vii.  4,  that  is,  Carrhae 
in  North-west  Mesopotamia,  about  twenty  geographical 
miles  south-east  of  Edessa.  The  name  must  not  be 
confounded  with  that  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Lot,  as 
veaUy  it  is  iu  the  Heb.  Kharan,  and  was  so  called  in 
Accadian  times,  in  which  language  the  word  means 
"  road,"  being,  according  to  Mr.  Sayce,  the  key  of  the 
highway  from  the  east  to  the  west.  It  was  both  a  very 
early  and  a  vei-y  late  outpost  of  Chaldean  power. 
(Tomkins'  Studies  on  Times  of  Ahraliam,  h^ff.) 

Terah's  migration  was  partly  perhaps  a  movement  of 
a  tribe  of  the  Semites  northwards  (see  Note  ou  verse 
28),  made  restless  by  the  Elamites,  who  about  this  time 
overran  Western  Asia;  but  chiefly  it  had  a  religious 
motive :  for  Ur  was  the  especial  seat  of  the  worship 
of  the  moon-god.  Sin ;  and  though  Terah  had  not 
attained  to  the  pm-ity  of  Abraham's  faith,  yet  neither 
was  he  altogether  an  idolater.  But  wliy  did  they  in- 
tend "  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ?  "  As  Abram 
subsequently  continued  this  migration  in  simple  depend- 
ance  upon  God's  guidance  (cliap.  xii.  l),it  was  probably 
the  Di^ane  rather  than  the  human  purpose  that  is  here 
expressed.  StiU,  there  may  have  been  some  tradition  in 
the  family,  or  knowledge  handed  down  from  patriarchal 
times,  which  made  them  look  upon  Canaan  as  their 
land  of  hope;  and  the  expedition  of  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shinar,  and  others  against  the  south  of  Palestine,  re- 
corded in  chap.  xiv.  1 — 16,  and  coufinned  by  our  large 
present  knowledge  of  these  popular  movements,  shows 
that  we  must  not  assume  that,  far  removed  from  one 
another  as  were  Babylonia  and  Canaan,  therefore 
they  were  lauds  mutually  unknown.  We  gather  also 
that  the  Divine  summons  came  to  Abram  in  Ur  (see 
chap.  XV.  7;  Nch.  ix.  7;  Acts  vii.  2),  but  we  learn  in 
chap.  xii.  1  that  his  final  destination  was  not  then 
definitely  told  him. 

(32)  The  days  of  Terah. —  See  note  on  verse  26. 
According  to  the  Samaritan  text,  Abram  left  Haran  in 
the  same  year  as  that  in  which  Terah  died.  Nahor  liad 
probably  joined  Terali  about  this  time,  as  we  find  him 
subsequently  settled  in  Haran  (chap.  xxiv.  10);  and 
moreover,  Abram  is  cxjiressly  commanded  to  leave  "  lus 
kindred  and  his  father's  house,"  whereas  all  those  who 
are  mentioned  by  name  as  going  with  Terah  shared  in 
Abram's  subsequent  migration.   (See  verse  31.) 

xn. 

n)  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram.— 
Heb.,  And  Jehovah  said  unfo  Ahram.  There  is  uo  new 
beginning ;   but  ha\'ing  briefly  sketched  tlie  family  from 


which  Abram  sprang,  and  indicated  that  he  had  in- 
herited from  them  the  right  of  primogeniture,  the  nar- 
rative  next  proceeds  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Toldotli  Terah,  which  is  to  show  how  in  Abram  Jehovah 
prei^ared  for  the  fulfilment,  through  Israel,  of  the  prote- 
vangelium  contained  in  the  promise  made  to  Eve  at  the 
fall  (chap.  iii.  15).  The  rendering  "liad  said"  was 
doubtless  adopted  because  of  St.  Stephen's  words 
(Acts  vii.  2) ;  but  it  is  the  manner  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative to  revert  to  the  original  starting  point. 

Thy  country. — A  proof  that  Abram  and  his  father 
were  no  new  settlers  at  Ur,  but  that  the  race  of  Sliem 
had  at  this  time  long  held  sway  there,  as  is  now  known 
to  have  been  the  case. 

Thy  kindred. — This  rendering  is  supported  by 
chap,  xliii.  7  ;  but  it  more  probably  means  thy  birthplace. 
It  is  the  word  translated  "  nativity  "  iu  chap.  xi.  28, 
where  its  meaning  is  settled  by  the  prefixed  "  land ; " 
and  the  sense  is  probably  the  same  here.  If  so,  the 
command  certainly  came  to  Abram  at  Ur,  though  most 
of  the  versions  suppose  that  it  happened  at  Haran. 

A  land  that  I  will  shew  thee. — In  chap.  xi. 
31  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  laud  was  Canaan,  but 
possibly  this  knowledge  was  concealed  from  the  patri- 
arch himself  for  a  time,  and  neither  he  nor  Terah  knew 
on  leaving  Ur  what  their  final  destination  would  be. 

(2,  3)  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.— More  correctly, 
Be  thou  a  blessing.  The  promises  made  to  Abram  are 
partly  personal  and  partly  universal,  embracing  the 
whole  world.  In  return  for  all  that  he  abandons  he  is 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  powerful  natiou,  wlio  will 
honour  his  name,  and  teach  the  inheritors  of  their  spi- 
ritual privileges  to  share  in  their  veneration  for  him.  But 
inthecorumaudto  "be  "  or  "become  a  blessiug,"we  reach 
a  higher  level,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  Abram's  faith  that 
it  was  not  selfish,  and  in  retuni  for  liis  consenting  to 
lead  tlie  life  of  a'stranger,  he  was  to  be  the  means  of 
procuring  religious  priA-ileges,  not  ouly  for  his  own  de- 
scendants, but  also  "  for  all  families  of  tlie  earth  "  (Heb., 
of  the  ground — the  adamah).  Not  for  the  earth  as  the 
material  universe,  but  solely  in  its  counection  with 
mau.  Wherever  man  makes  his  home  upon  it,  there, 
through  Abram,  spiritual  blessings  will  be  offered 
him. 

I  will  bless  .  .  . —  These  words  indicate  rela- 
tions mysteriously  close  between  Jehovah  and  Abram, 
whereby  the  friends  'and  enemies  of  the  one  be- 
come so  equally  to  the  other.  But  in  the  second 
clause  our  version  lias  not  noticed  an  essential  difference 
between  the  verbs  used.  Tliey  occur  together  again  in 
Exod.  xxii.  28,  and  are  there  more  correctly  rendered  by 
'•  re\'ile  "  and  "  curse."  Tlie  one  woi'd  signifies  to  treat 
liglitly  and  contemptuously,  the  otlier  to  pronounce  a 
curse,  usually  in  a  judicial  manner.  We  might,  there- 
fore, translate,  "  I  will  curse — pass  a  sentence  of  re- 
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<^'  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  him;  and  Lot  went  with 
him :  and  Abram  wo.s  seventy  and  five 
years  old  when  he  departed  out  of 
Haran.  (^*  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his 
wife,  and  Lot  liis  brother's  son,  and  all 
their  substance  that  they  had  gathered, 


and  the  soids  that  they  had  gotten  in; 
Haran;  and  they  went  forth  to  go  intO' 
the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  into  the  land, 
of  Canaan  they  came. 

(^*  And  Abram  passed  through  the  land, 
unto  the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the 
plain  of    Moreh.      And  the   Canaanite 


jectiou  upon — him  tliat  speaketh  lightly  of,  or  revileth 
thee." 

In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  —  Some  authorities  translate,  "shall  ))less 
themselves ;  "  but  there  is  a  different  conjugation  to 
express  this  moaning,  and  uo  reason  exists  for  forcing 
it  upon  the  text.  Hencefonvard  Abram  and  the  nation 
sprung  from  him  were  to  be  the  intermediaries  between 
God  and  mankind,  and  accordingly  revelation  was 
virtually  confined  to  them.  But  though  the  know, 
ledge  of  God's  will  was  to  be  given  through  them, 
it  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  families  of  every 
race  and  kindred  distributed  throughout  the  habitable 
world,  the  addmdh  (Rom.  iii.  29,  x.  12,  &c.). 

(*)  Abram  .  .  .  departed  out  of  Haran.— Tlie 
command  given  him  in  Ur  may  have  been  repeated  in 
Haran  ;  but  more  probably  Abram  had  I'emained  there 
only  on  account  of  Terah.  At  his  death  (see  note  on 
chap.  xi.  26)  he  resumed  his  migration  northward. 

(5)  Their  substance  that  they  had  gathered. 
— Not  cattle  only,  but  wealth  of  every  kind.  As  we 
have  no  data  about  the  migration  of  Terah,  except  that 
it  was  after  the  death  of  Haran,  and  that  Haran  left 
children,  we  cannot  tell  how  long  the  family  rested  at 
their  first  halting  place,  but  it  was  probably  a  period  of 
several  years;  and  as  Abram  was  "  veiy  rich  in  silver 
and  in  gold,"  he  had  apparently  engaged  there  in  trade, 
and  thus  possibly  knew  the  course  which  the  caravans 
took. 

The  souls  that  they  had  gotten.— Heb.,  liad 
made.  Onkelos  and  the  Jewish  interpreters  explain 
this  of  proselytes,  and  persons  whom  they  had  converted 
to  the  faith  in  one  God.  Such  might  probably  be  in 
Abram's  company ;  but  the  most  part  were  his  depen- 
dents and  slaves  (comp.  chap.  xiv.  14,),  though  the  word 
"slave  "  siiggests  a  very  different  relation  to  us  than  that 
which  existed  between  Abram  and  his  household.  Their 
descendants  were  most  certaiidy  incorporated  into  the 
Israelitish  nation,  and  we  have  direct  testimony  that 
Abram  gave  them  careful  religious  training  (chap,  xviii. 
19).  Thus  the  Jewish  traditions  record  a  fact,  and  by 
acknowledging  Abram's  household  as  proselytes  admit 
their  claim  to  incorporation  with  the  race. 

Into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came.— Slowly 
and  leisurely  as  the  cattle  with  their  young  and  the 
women  and  children  could  travel,  Abram  would  take  his 
way  along  the  300  miles  which  separated  him  from 
Canaan.  Tlie  ford  by  which  he  crossed  the  Euphrates 
was  i)robably  that  at  Jerabolus,  the  ancient  Carcheraish, 
as  the  route  this  way  is  both  more  direct  and  more  fertile 
than  eitlier  that  which  lea<ls  to  the  ferry  of  Bir  or  that  by 
Thapsacus.  The  difficulty  of  passing  so  great  a  river 
with  so  much  substance,  and  people,  and  cattle  would 
give  fresh  importance  to  his  title  of  "the  Hcl)rew," 
the  passer  ovei;  already  his  l)y  right  of  descent  from 
Eber,  so  named  from  the  i)assage  of  the  Tigris.  More 
correctly,  these  names  are  'El)er  and  'Ebrew,  and  have 
nothing  in  common  with  "Heber  the  Kenite"  (Judg.  iv. 
11).  From  Carchemish  Abram's  route  would  lie  to  the 
south-west,  by  Tatlmor  and  Damascus;   and  Josephus 
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(Antiq.,  i.  7)  has  preserved  the  legend  that  "Abram  came 
with  an  army  from  the  country  beyond  Babylon,  and 
conquered  Damascus,  and  reigned  there  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  he  migrated  into  the  land  of  Canaan." 
In  Eliezer  of  Damascus  we  have  areminiscence  of  Abram's 
halt  there  (chap.  xv.  2).  But  it  could  not  have  been 
long,  for  Mr.  Malan  [Philosopluj  or  Ti-Hf/i.pp.  98 — 143) 
has  conclusively  shown  by  the  dates  in  Holy  Scripture 
that  only  about  a  year  elapsed  between  Abram's  depar- 
ture from  Kharan  and  his  settlement  in  Canaan. 

(6)  The  place  of  Sichem.— Heb.,  Shechem.  This 
word  signifies  "  shoulder,"  and  was  the  name  of  the 
ridge  imiting  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gei-izim,  the  summits 
of  which  are  about  two  miles  apart.  As  the  name  is 
thus  taken  from  the  natui'al  conformation  of  the  ground, 
it  may  be  very  ancient.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
is  Nal)lou8,  a  contraction  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  title 
given  it  in  honour  of  Vespasian.  Mr.  Conder  ( Tent  Work 
in  Palestine,  i.  61)  describes  the  valley  as  an  oasis  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  luxuriance,  but  set,  like  Da- 
mascus, in  a  desert,  and  girt  around  by  strong  and  barren 
moivntains. 

The  plain  of  Moreh.— Heb.,  the  oak  of  Moreh. 
It  was  here  that  Jacob  bmied  the  strange  gods  brought 
by  his  household  from  Haran  (chap.  xxxv.  4),  and  here, 
too,  Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  testimony  (Josh  xxiv.  26 ; 
Judges  ix.  6) ;  but  as  in  Deut.  xi.  30  the  oaks  (wrongly 
translated  in  most  places  in  our  version  "  plains  ")  are 
described  in  the  plural,  it  is  probable  that  the  word  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  collective  for  an  oak  grove.  Such  shady 
spots  were  favourite  places  for  the  tents  of  the  wandering 
patriarchs.  A  famous  terebinth,  called  after  Aljram's 
name,  long  existed  at  Mamre,  and  under  it,  in  the  timfr 
of  Vespasian,  the  captive  Jews  were  sold  for  slaves.  It 
disappeared  about  a.d.  330,  and  no  tree  now  marks  the 
site  of  Abram's  grove.  The  Hebrew  word,  however,  for 
terebinth  is  eldh,  whUe  that  used  here  is  eldn.  It  was 
probably  the  quercus  pseudococcifera  (see  Tristram, 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  369).  This  tree  often  grows  ta 
a  vast  size. 

Moreh.— Literally,  teacher  (Isa.  ix.  15).  Probably 
in  this  cool  grove  some  religious  personage  had  given 
instruction  to  the  people.  In  Judges  vii.  1  we  find  a 
place  called  the  "  teacher's  hill,"  and  it  is  thus  possilile 
that  among  a  people  so  religious  as  the  race  of  Shem, 
men  from  time  to  time  arose  revered  by  the  people  as 
teachers  of  holiness.     Such  an  one  was  !^Ielchi^*edech. 

The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.— This 
is  no  sign  of  post-Mosaic  authorship,  nor  a  later  interpo- 
lation, as  if  tlie  meaning  wore  that  the  Canaanite  was 
there  at  that  time,  but  is  so  no  longer.  What  really  is 
meant  is  that  Abram  on  his  arrival  found  the  coiuitry  no 
longer  in  the  hands  of  the  old  Semitic  stock,  but  occu- 
pied by  the  Canaauites,  who  seem  to  have  gained  the 
ascendancy,  not  so  much  by  conquest  as  by  gradual  and 
peaceful  means.  We  gather  from  the  EgjiJtian  records 
that  this  had  taken  place  not  very  long  before  Abram's 
time.  In  the  early  inscriptions  we  read  only  of  the 
Sati  and  Aamu,  both  apparently  Semitic  races,  the  latter 
name  being  derived  from  the  Heb.  am, "  people."     Sub- 
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He  goes  down  into  Egypt. 


was  then  in  the  land.  ^^  And  the  Loed 
appeared  unto  Abram,  and  said,  "Unto 
thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land  :  and  there 
buUded  he  an  'altar  unto  the  Loed,  who 
appeared  unto  him, 

'**  And  he  removed  from  thence  unto 
a  mountain  on  the  east  of  Beth-el,  and 
pitched  his  tent,  having  Beth- el  on  the 
vfest,  and  Hai  on  the  east ;  and  there 
he  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Loed,  and 
called    upon   the   name   of   the    Loed. 


1  He?).,    in   going 
uiidjouruciiatij. 


'"'  And  Abram  journeyed,  ^  going  on  still 
toward  the  south. 

<i»)  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the 
land  :  and  Abram  went  do^vn  into  Egypt 
to  sojourn  there;  for  the  famine  was 
grievous  in  the  land.  <"'  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  he  was  come  near  to  enter 
into  Egyi^t,  that  he  said  unto  Sarai  his 
wife.  Behold  now,  I  know  that  thou  art 
a  fair  woman  to  look  upon :  '^>  therefore 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Egyptians 


sequeutly  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  Amaor  and 
the  Khota — that  is,  the  Amorites  and  Hittites,  evi- 
dently in  Abram's  time  the  two  most  powerful  races  of 
Canaan.  (See  Tomkins'  Studies,  82jf.)  For  their  pre- 
vious wanderings,  see  on  chap.  x.  15 — 19. 

(7)  The  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram.— This  is 
the  first  time  that  any  appearance  of  the  Deity  is  men- 
tioned. Always  previously  the  commimicatious  between 
God  and  man  had  been  direct,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  ^-isible  medium.  Thus,  God  commanded  Adam 
(chap.  ii.  16) ;  Adam  and  Eve  heard  His  voice  (chap.  iii. 
8),  and  He  called  them  (ih.  9) ;  He  said  uuto  Cain 
(chap.  iv.  6 — 9) ;  unto  Noah  (chaps.  \\.  13,  vii.  1),  and  spahe 
unto  him  (chaps,  viii.  15, ix.  8) :  but  liencef orward  we  read 
repeatedly  of  a  Divine  appearance,  and  this  visible 
manifestation  is  subsequently  connected  with  the  phrase 
"  an  angel  of  Jehovah  "  (see  chaps,  x^d.  7,  xxii.  11,  &c.), 
and  less  frequently  "  an  angel  of  God  "  (chap.  xxi.  17 ; 
Judges  vi.  20,  xiii.  9).  Upon  the  question  whether 
this  was  a  created  angel,  or  whether  it  was  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  see  Excursus  on 
"  Angel  of  Jehovah"  at  end  of  this  book. 

There  builded  he  an  altar  unto  the  Lord.— 
By  so  doing  he  took  possession  of  the  land  for  Jehovah, 
and  consecrated  it  to  Him.  The  altar  would,  fm-ther,  be 
a  place  of  public  worship  and  of  sacrifice.  In  a  similar 
spirit  Noah  had  taken  possession  of  the  renovated 
earth  (chap.  viii.  20). 

(8)  He  removed. — Broke  up  his  encampment.  No 
special  reason  for  tliis  need  be  sought ;  it  was  the  usual 
condition  of  tlie  nomad  life,  and  Abram's  wealth  in 
cattle  would  make  frequent  changes  necessary.  His 
first  long  halt  was  in  the  hill  country  between  Beth-el 
and  Hai,  or  rather  Ai,  as  in  Josh.  viii.  1 — 3.  The 
numerous  almond-trees,  whence  the  former  town  took 
its  early  name  of  Luz,  the  remains  of  aqueducts  and 
other  works  for  irrigation,  and  the  strength  of  the  town 
of  Ai  in  Joshua's  days  bear  witness  to  the  ancient  fer- 
tility of  tlie  district,  though  said  now  to  be  uninviting. 
Here,  too,  Abram  made  open  jwofessiou  of  his  faith,  and 
worshipped  with  his  household  at  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Jehovah. 

(9)  Toward  the  south.— The  Negeb,  or  dry  land, 
so  called  because  the  soil  being  a  soft  white  chalk,  the 
rains  sink  through  it,  and  even  in  the  valleys  run  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Though  treeless,  it  is  stUl 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  but  the  water  has  to  be 
collected  in  tanks  and  cisterns  (Conder,  Tent  Work, 
ii.  87). 

Abeam's  Visit  to  Egypt. 

(10)  There  was  a  famine  in  the  land.— This 
famine  must  have  happened  within  a  few  years  after 
Abram  reached  Canaan ;  for  he  was  seventy-five  years 
of  age  on  leaving  Haran,  and  as  Ishmael,  his  son  by  an 
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Egyptian  slave-woman,  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
Abram  was  ninety-nine,  only  about  eight  years  are 
left  for  the  events  recorded  in  chaps,  xii. — x^-i.  As 
rain  falls  in  Palestine  only  at  two  periods  of  the  year, 
the  failure  of  either  of  these  seasons  would  be  im. 
mediately  felt,  especially  in  a  dry  region  like  the  Negeb, 
and  at  a  time  when,  with  no  means  of  bringing  food 
from  a  distance,  men  had  to  depend  upon  the  annual 
products  of  the  land.  As  Egypt  is  watered  by  the 
flooding  of  the  Nile,  caused  by  the  hea\'y  rains  which 
fall  in  Abyssinia,  it  probably  had  not  suffered  from 
what  was  a  mere  local  failure  iu  South  Palestine ;  and 
Abram,  already  far  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  was  forced  by 
the  necessity  of  providing  fodder  for  his  cattle  to  run 
the  risk  of  proceeding  thither.  In  Canaan  he  had  foimd 
a  thinly  scattered  Canaanite  population,  for  whom  pro- 
bably he  woidd  have  been  a  match  in  war ;  in  Egy|)t 
he  would  find  a  powerful  empire,  and  woidd  be  at  the 
mercy  of  its  rulers.  It  is  a  pi-oof  of  Abram's  faitli  that 
in  this  necessity  he  neither  retraced  liis  steps  (Heb.  xi. 
15),  nor  sought  a  new  home.  For  he  went  to  Egypt 
with  no  intention  of  settling,  l)ut  only  "to  sojourn 
there,"  to  remain  there  for  a  brief  period,  after  which 
with  returning  rains  he  would  go  back  to  Canaan. 

(U— 13)  Thou  art  a  fair  woman.— For  tlie  word 
yephath,  rendered  "  fair,"  see  on  chap.  ix.  27.  Though 
its  general  meaning  is  beautiful,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  hght  colour  of  Sarai's  complexion  was 
that  which  would  chiefly  commend  her  to  the  Egy^jtians ; 
for  she  was  now  past  sixty,  and  though  vigorous 
enough  to  bear  a  sou  at  uiuety,  yet  that  was  by  the 
special  favour  of  God.  As  she  lived  to  tlie  age  of  127 
(chap,  xxiii.  1),  she  was  now  about  middle  age,  and 
evidently  had  retained  much  of  her  early  beauty ;  and 
this,  added  to  the  difference  of  tint,  woidd  make  her  still 
attractive  to  the  swarthy  descendants  of  Ham,  especially 
as  they  were  not  a  handsome  race,  but  had  flat  fore- 
heads, high  cheek-bones,  large  mouths,  and  thick  lips. 
Twenty  years  later  we  find  Abram  still  haunted  by 
fears  of  the  effects  of  her  personal  appearance  (chap. 
XX.  2),  even  when  living  among  a  better-featured  race. 
From  chap.  xx.  13  it  appears  that  on  leaving  Haran 
Abram  and  Sai-ai  had  agreed  ujiou  adopting  this  ex- 
pedient, which  seems  to  us  so  strangely  contrary  to  the 
faith  which  the  patriarch  was  at  that  very  time  display- 
ing. He  abandons  his  birthplace  at  the  Divine  com- 
mand, and  starts  upon  endless  wanderings ;  and  yet,  to 
protect  his  o^vn  life,  he  makes  an  arrangement  which 
involves  the  possible  sacrifice  of  the  chastity  of  his  wife ; 
and  t^vice,  but  for  God's  interference,  this  painfid  result 
would  actually  have  happened.  Perhaps  Abram  may 
have  depended  upon  Sarai's  cleverness  to  helj)  herself 
out  of  the  difficulty ;  but  such  a  mixture  of  faith  and 
weakness,  of  trust  iu  God  in  abandoning  so  much  and 
trust  in  worldly  policy  for  preservation  iu  a  foreseen 
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shall  see  thee,  that  they  shall  say,  This 
is  his  wife :  and  they  will  kill  nie,  but 
they  will  save  thee  alive.  ''^'  Say,  I 
pray  thee,  thou  art  my  sister:  that  it 
may  be  weU  with  me  for  thy  sake  ;  and 
my  sotil  shall  Hve  because  of  thee. 

'^■'^And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when 
Abram  was  come  into  Egypt,  the 
Egyptians  beheld  the  woman  that  she 
was  very  fan-,  'i^jipi^g  j^rinces  also  of 
Pharaoh  saw  her,  and  commended  her 
before  Pharaoh :  and  the  woman  was 
taken  into  Pharaoh's  house.     '^^'  And  he 
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entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sake :  and 
he  had  sheej),  and  oxen,  and  he  asses,  and 
menservants,  and  maidsei-vants,  and  she 
asses,  and  camels.  *^">And  the  Lord 
plagued  Pharaoh  and  his  house  with  great 
plagues  because  of  Sarai  Abram's  vdfe. 
(18)  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said, 
What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto 
me  ?  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she 
ivas  thy  wife  ?  '^^^  Why  saidst  thou.  She 
is  my  sister  ?  so  I  might  have  taken  her 
to  me  to  wife  :  now  therefore  behold  thy 
wife,  take  her,  and  go  thy  way.     <-""'  And 


danger,  eaunot  but  make  us  feel  how  much  of  in. 
firmity  there  was  even  in  a  character  otherwise  so 
noble. 

(13)  My  sister.— True  literally,  as  Sarai  was  Terah's 
■daughter  (chap.  xx.  12),  but  absolutely  false,  as  it  im- 
plied that  she  was  wholly  his  sister,  and  therefore  not 
his  wife. 

(u,  15)  Pharaoh  is  not  the  name  of  a  person,  but  was 
the  title  borne  by  all  tlie  Egyptian  mouarehs. 

(15)  The  princes  .  .  .  eom.mended  her  before 
Pharaoh. — In  the  days  of  Abram  Canaan  was  the 
higliway  to  Egyi)t,  and  so  large  an  immigration  of 
men  of  the  Semitic  stock  found  their  way  thither  that 
they  overspread  the  whole  Delta,  and  finally,  imder  the 
name  of  the  Hyksos,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  retained  their  supremacy 
for  several  centuries.  To  keep  out  these  hordes,  Ame- 
nemhai  had  built  a  chain  of  f  orti-esses,  with  a  connecting 
wall ;  and  though  probably,  as  M.  Chabas  concludes  (Bev. 
Arch.,  XV  AiLiiee,  Livr.  i.  7),  the  Hyksos  had  already 
in  Abram's  time  attained  to  empire,  nevertheless,  on 
arriving  at  this  wall,  so  powerful  a  slieik,  with  so  large 
a  foUowiug,  would  be  interrogated  by  the  Egyptian 
scribes,  and  a  report  sent  to  the  Pharaoh.  The  word 
sar,  translated  here  jJi'irace,  is  common  to  the  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  and  Hebrew  languages ;  but  while  in  Baby. 
Ionia  it  was  the  title  of  the  sovereign,  in  Egypt  it  was 
npplied  to  subordinate  officers,  such  as  those  in  com- 
mand at  tliese  fortresses.  By  one  of  these  Abram  would, 
no  doubt,  be  conducted  into  Pharaoh's  presence ;  and 
on  one  of  the  sepulchi-es  at  Benihassan  we  find  an 
exactly  parallel  occurrence  in  the  presentation  of  a 
nomad  prince,  evidently  of  Semitic  origin,  who,  with 
his  family  and  dependents,  is  seeking  the  Pharaoh's 
protection,  and  is  received  by  him  with  honour.  As 
women  did  not  at  that  time  go  veiled  in  Egy|)t,  this 
cu.stom  not  having  been  introduced  there  till  the  Persian 
concpicst,  the  officers  at  the  frontier  woidd  have  fuU 
oijportuuity  of  seeing  Sarai,  and  would,  no  doubt,  men- 
tion the  extraordinary  lightness  of  her  complexion. 

The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  word  Pharaoh 
is  that  which  identifies  it  with  a  symbol  constantly 
used  in  inscriptions  to  indicate  the  king,  and  wliich 
may  be  read  'per-ao  or  phar-ao.  It  signifies,  literally, 
the  double  house,  or  palace.  This  would  be  a  title  of 
respect,  veiling  the  person  of  the  monarch  under  the 
name  of  his  dwelling,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  we 
include  the  sovereign  and  his  attendants  under  the 
name  of  the  Court.  For  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  derivation,  see  Canon  Cook's  Excursus  on  the 
Egyptian  words  in  the  Pentateuch,  at  tlie  cud  of  Vol. 
I.  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary.     He  also  gives  there 


the  reasons  for  his  opinion,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
M.  Chabas,  that  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  days  Abram 
visited  Egyjit  was  an  early  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
some  time  anterior  to  the  usm-pation  of  the  Hyksos. 

(16)  He  entreated  Abram  well.— Heb.,  did  good 
to  Abram.  It  was  usual  to  give  the  relatives  a  sum  of 
money  when  taking  a  daughter  or  sister  to  wife.  The 
presents  here  show  that  Pharaoh  fully  believed  that  he 
was  acting  lawfully,  while  the  largeness  of  them  proves 
that  Sarai,  in  spite  of  her  years,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
valuable  acquisition.  Among  the  presents  are  "  asses." 
The  charge  on  this  account  brought  again.st  the  author 
of  "  inaccuracy,"  as  if  asses  were  not  known  at  this 
time  in  Egypt,  is  disproved  by  the  occurrence  of 
representations  of  this  animal  on  the  tombs  of  Beni. 
liassau  :  we  have  proof  even  that  they  were  numerous 
as  far  back  as  when  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  were  built. 
Tlie  horse  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  earliest  representa- 
tion of  one  is  in  the  war-chariot  of  Ahmes,  the  fii'st 
Pharaoh  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  expelled  the 
Hyksos.  Male  and  female  slaves  are,  curiously  enough, 
introduced  between  "he-asses"  and  "she-asses."  As 
she-asses  were  especially  valuable,  perhaps  these  and 
the  camels  were  looked  upon  as  the  monarch's  choicest 
gifts. 

Camels  are  not  represented  on  the  moniunents,  and 
are  said  not  to  thrive  well  in  Egypt ;  but  the  Semitic 
hordes  who  were  peopling  the  Delta  woidd  certainly 
bring  camels  with  them.  Many,  too,  of  the  Egyiitian 
monarchs — as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  twelfth  dynasty 
— held  nUe  over  a  great  part  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
and  must  have  known  the  value  of  the  camel  for  trans- 
porting heavy  burdens  in  the  desert,  and  its  usefulness 
to  a  nomad  sheik  like  Abram.     (See  chap.  xxiv.  10.) 

(19)  So  I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife. 
— The  Hebrew  is,  and  I  took  her  to  me  to  wife  ;  that 
is,  I  took  her  witli  the  intention  of  making  her  my  wife. 
During  the  interval  before  the  marriage  Pharaoh  and  his 
household  were  visited  with  such  marked  troubles  that 
he  became  alarmed,  and  possibly  Sarai  then  revealed  to 
him  her  true  relationship  to  Abram.  We  find  in  Esth.  ii. 
12  that  in  the  case  of  maidens  there  was  a  probation  of 
twelve  months  duration  before  the  marriage  took  place, 
and  Sarai  was  probably  saved  by  some  such  formality. 
The  conduct  of  Pharaoh  is  upright  and  dignified ;  nor 
ought  we  to  disbelieve  his  assurance  that  he  had  acted 
upon  the  .supposition  that  Sarai  might  lawfully  be 
his.  The  silence  of  Abram  seems  to  indicate  his  con. 
eciousness  that  Pharfioh  had  acted  more  rightcnu.sly 
than  himself,  and  yet  his  repetition  of  the  oifence 
(chap.  XX. )  shows  that  he  did  not  feel  much  self-reproach 
at  what  he  had  done;  nor,  possibly,  onght  we  to  judge 
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Pharaoh  commanded  his  men  concerning 
him  :  and  they  sent  him  away,  and  his 
wife,  and  all  that  he  had. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— (1)  And  Abram 
went  up  out  of  Egypt,  he,  and  his  wife, 
and  all  that  he  had,  and  Lot  with  him, 
into  the  south.  <-'  And  Abram  was  very 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold. 
'**  And  he  went  on  his  journeys  from  the 
south  even  to  Beth-el,  unto  the  place 
where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning, 
between  Beth-el  and  Hai ;  '^'  unto  the 
"place  of  the  altar,  which  he  had  made 
there  at  the  first :  and  there  Abram 
called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

(^'  And  Lot  also,  which  went  with 
Abram,  had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents. 
<®)  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear 
them,  that  they  might  dwell  together ; 
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for  their  substance  was  great,  so  that 
they  could  not  dwell  together.  ^'>  And 
there  was  a  strife  between  the  herdmen 
of  Abram's  cattle  and  the  herdmen  of 
Lot's  cattle :  and  the  Canaanite  and 
the  Perizzite  dwelled  then  in  the  land. 

<**)  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there 
be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me 
and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and 
thy  herdmen;  for  we  he  ^ brethren.  W  Is 
not  the  whole  land  before  thee?  sepa- 
rate thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me :  if 
thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will 
go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  dei^art  to  the 
right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left. 

<!"*  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  be- 
held all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 
well  watered  every  where,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 


his  couduct  from  the  bigh  staudpoiut  of  Christian 
morality.  Wheu,  however,  commentators  speak  of  it 
as  Abram's  fall,  they  forget  that  he  arranged  this 
matter  with  Sarai  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  quit, 
ting  Haran  (chap.  xx.  13). 

xm. 

Abeam's  Rettjen  from  Egypt  and  his  Separa- 
tion from  Lot. 

(1—4)  He  went  on  his  journeys.— Or,  aocording 
to  his  stations,  which  the  Vulgate  very  reasonably 
translates,  "  by  the  same  route  by  which  he  had  come." 
This  route  was  first  into  the  south,  the  Negeb,  which 
is  i-irtuaUy  a  proper  name,  aud  thence  to  the  spot 
between  Beth-el  and  Ai  meutioucd  in  chap.  xii.  8. 

At  the  first  does  not  mean  that  this  was  the  first 
altar  erected  by  Abram,  but  tliat  he  buUt  it  on  his  first 
arrival  there.  His  fu-st  alta,r  was  at  Shechem.  As 
regards  his  wealth,  while  liis  cattle  had  been  greatly 
increased  in  Egyi>t,  he  had  probably  brought  the  sUver 
and  gold  with  him  from  Mesopotamia.  Gold,  however, 
was  plentiful  at  tliat  time  in  Egypt,  but  silver  rare. 

(5,6)  Lot. — He,  too,  had  possibly  received  presents  iu 
Egypt,  for  we  find  him  rivalliug  his  uncle  iu  wealth ; 
and  the  "  tents  "  show  that  he  had  numerous  followers, 
and,  like  Abram,  was  the  chief  of  a  powerful  clan. 
The  repetition  that  "  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear 
them,"  and  that  ''they  could  not  dwell  together,"  im- 
plies that  the  difficulty  had  long  been  felt  before  it  led 
to  an  open  rupture. 

(7)  The  Perizzite.— We  find  mention  in  the  Bible 
both  of  Perazites,  translated  villages,  in  1  Sam.  vi.  18, 
Esth.  ix.  19  ;  and  of  Perizzites,  who  are  sometimes 
opposed  to  the  Canaanites,  as  here  and  in  chap,  xxxiv. 
30,  and  sometimes  described  as  one  of  the  tribes 
settled  in  Palestine  (Exod.  iii.  8,  17 ;  Josh.  xvii.  1.5 ; 
Judges  iii.  5).  They  are  not  mentioned  among  the 
races  descended  from  Canaan,  and  probably  were  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  being  a  pastoral 
people,  possessed  of  no  towns,  were  not  able  to  make 
head  against  the  Hamite  settlers,  but  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  open  country.  Perazite  and  Perizzite  are 
probably  the  same  word,  aud  both  signify  lowlander, 
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though  finally  they  were  driven  to  the  moimtains  (Josh. 
xi.  3).  As  the  Canaanites  devoted  tlieir  main  strength 
to  a  maritime  life  and  trade,  they  would  not  attempt  to 
extirpate  these  natives,  but  would  be  content  with  driv- 
ing them  into  the  interior.  As  thus  some  districts 
would  be  occupied  by  the  dominant  Canaanites,  and 
others  by  these  aborigines,  two  such  large  clans  as 
those  of  Abram  and  Lot  would  find  it  difficult  to 
discover  unoccupied  laud  enough  to  pro\'ide  pasture 
for  their  cattle.  The  land  must  have  been  vei'y  thinly 
peopled  for  it  to  have  been  possible  for  them  to  do 
this,  even  wheu  they  had  arranged  to  dwell  apart. 

(8,9)  Let  there  be  no  strrfe.— It  is  evident  that 
Lot  was  beginning  to  take  part  with  his  herdmen,  aud 
regard  himself  as  an  injured  man.  But  Abram  meets 
him  with  the  utmost  generosity,  acknowledges  that  their 
growth  in  wealth  rendered  a  separation  necessary,  and 
gives  him  his  choice.  And  Lot  acceiJts  it.  Instead  of 
feeling  that  it  was  due  to  his  uncle's  ago  aud  rank  to 
yield  to  him  the  preference,  he  greedily  accepts  the  offer, 
selects  the  region  that  seemed  to  offer  the  greatest 
earthly  advantages,  but  finds  in  the  long  nm  that  it 
has  perils  which  far  outweigh  its  promises  of  wealth 
aud  pleasure. 

(10)  The  plain  of  Jordan.— This  word,  Ciccar. 
literally  means  the  circuit,  or,  as  it  is  tr'anslated  in  St. 
Matt.  iii.  5,  "  the  region  roimd  about  Jordan,"  aud, 
according  to  Mr.  Conder  (Tent  Work,  ii.,  p.  14),  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  Jordan  vaUey,  and  especially  of  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  It  is  now  called  the  Ghor,  or  depres- 
sion, and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  in  the 
world,  being  a  deep  crack  or  fissure,  with  chalk  rocks 
upon  the  western  and  sandstone  ou  the  eastern  side,  over 
wliich  lies  limestone,  geologically  of  the  age  of  our  green- 
sand  formation.  It  is  thus  what  is  technically  called  by 
miners  a  fault,  the  formations  on  the  two  sides  having 
been  displaced  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  natm-e. 
Most  of  the  valley  lies  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Sea  of  Galilee  being,  by  Mr.  Conder's  obser- 
vations, about  682  feet  below  it,  and  the  Dead  Sea  no 
less  than  1,292  feet.  As  the  watershed  to  the  soutli 
rises  to  a  level  of  200  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  all 
egress  for  the  waters  is  thereby  cut  off,  aud  there  nre 
numerous  proofs  that  at  some  distant  period  the  whole 
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Abram  goes  to  Mamre. 


land  of  Egjrpt,  as  thou  coinest  unto 
Zoar.  ("'Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the 
plain  of  Jordan ;  and  Lot  journeyed 
east :  and  they  separated  themselves 
the  one  from  the  other.  <^)  Abram 
dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot 
dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and 
pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom.  <i^'  But 
the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and 
sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly. 

("'And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram, 
after  that  Lot  was  separated  from  him, 
Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from 
the  place  where  thou  art  northward,  and 
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southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward  : 
115)  foj.  aU  the  land  which  thou  seest,  "to 
thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for 
ever,  (i*''  And  I  will  make  thy  seed 
as  the  dust  of  the  earth :  so  that  if  a 
man  can  niimber  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered. 
(!'' Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the 
length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it; 
for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee. 

(18)  Then  Abram  removed  Ms  tent,  and 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  ^  plain  of  Mamre, 
which  is  in  Hebron,  and  built  there  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord. 


valley,  about  150  miles  in  length,  was  a  succession  of 
large  lakes.  But  even  in  Abram's  days  the  Jordan 
poured  do\vn  a  far  larger  volume  of  water  than  at 
present ;  for  by  the  loss  of  its  forests  the  climate  of 
Palestine  has  become  much  more  dry  than  of  old,  and 
regions  once  fertile  are  now  barren.  And  as  the  sup- 
ply of  water  has  become  less  than  that  lost  by  evapora- 
tion,  the  Dead  Sea  lias  gradually  receded,  and  left  around 
it  arid  wastes  covered  over  with  incrustations  of  salt. 

As  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  —  Mr.  Palmer 
[Desert  of  the  Exodus,  p.  465)  describes  the  fertility  of 
the  Jordan  valley  as  follows  : — "Although  the  immediate 
viciuity  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  barren  enough,  the  Ghor,  or 
deep  depression  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremi- 
ties, teems  with  life  aud  vegetation;  and  even  where 
the  cliffs  rise  sheer  up  from  the  water's  edge,  streams  of 
fresh  water  dash  down  the  raviues,  and  bring  the  ver- 
dure with  them  almost  to  the  Salt  Sea's  brink."  The 
same  ^vi'iter  (p.  480)  has  also  shown  conclusively,  with 
Mr.  Grove,  Dr.  Tristram,  aud  others,  that  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha  were  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  not, 
as  was  previously  supposed,  at  the  southern.  For  the 
Ciccar  is  strictly  the  part  of  the  Ghor  near  Jericho,  aud 
as  the  Dead  Sea  is  forty-six  miles  in  length,  its  southern 
extremity  was  far  away  out  of  sight.  Moreover,  Lot  was 
standing  some  miles  away  to  the  north-west,  on  the  high 
ground  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  whence  "  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  barren  tract  which  extends 
from  the  oasis  of  Jericho  to  it  and  the  Jordan,  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  "  (Dr.  Tristram,  Sunday  at  Home,  1872, 
p.  215).  This  "  baiTcn  tract  "  was  once  the  Ciccar,  and 
the  traces  of  ancient  irrigation  and  aqueducts  attest 
its  former  fertility.  It  was  upon  this  district,  "  well 
watered  evciywhere,"  that  Lot  gazed  so  covetously,  and 
its  I'ichncss  is  indicated  by  a  double  comparison :  for, 
first,  it  was  like  Jehovah's  garden  in  Eden,  watei-ed  by 
its  four  rivers  ;  and  next,  it  was  like  Egypt,  rendered 
fertile  by  artificial  means. 

As  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.— This  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever.  No  person  ou  the  route  to  Egypt 
could  possibly  take  Zoar  in  his  way ;  and  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain  this  was  the  least  like  Paradise.  The 
Syriac  has  preserved  tlie  right  reading,  namely,  Zoan. 
Tliis  city,  however,  was  called  Zor.  or  Zar,  by  thcEgyi)- 
tiaus  [Records  of  the  Past,  \\u.  147),  aud  was  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tanaitic  branch  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  head  of  a  fertile  plain,  called  "  the  field  of  Zoan  " 
in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12.  Througli  this  rich  aud  weU-watcred 
region  Lot  had  lately  travelled  in  Abram's  company, 
and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  there  made  it  not  unworthy 
to  be  compared  with  Paradise. 
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(11)  Lot  journeyed  east. — Tliis  is  the  word  trans- 
lated "eastward  "  in  chap.  ii.  8,  and  "from  the  east"  in 
chap.  xi.  2.     Here  it  can  only  mean  towards  the  east. 

(12, 13)  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
— Heb.,  of  the  Ciccar.  Not  as  yet  within  their  waUs, 
but  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  evidently  with  a 
longing  "  toward  Sodom,"  where,  in  chap,  xix.,  we  find 
him  sitting  in  the  gate  as  a  citizen,  and  with  his  tent 
changed  to  a  house.  Wliile,  then,  Abram  continued  to 
lead  a  hardy  life  as  a  stranger  upon  the  bracing  lulls, 
Lot  sighed  for  the  less  self-denying  habits  of  the  city ; 
and  probably,  when  he  had  descended  into  the  Ghor, 
the  enervating  climate,  which  so  developed  the  sensual 
vices  of  the  people  as  to  make  them  "  sinners  before 
Jehovah  "  (see  on  chap.  x.  9),  disposed  Lot  also  to  quit 
his  tent,  and  yield  himself  to  a  luxurious  and  easy 
manner  of  liriug. 

(U)  The  Lord  said  unto  Abram.— The  de- 
parture of  Lot  was  certainly  a  great  grief  to  Aliram ; 
for  he  lost  thereby  the  companionship  of  the  relative 
who  had  shai-ed  his  abandonment  of  his  country,  and 
whom,  probably,  in  his  childless  state,  he  had  regarded  as 
his  heir.  Jehovah,  therefore,  consoles  him  by  a  more 
definite  promise  of  the  possession  of  the  whole  land  of 
which  he  had  so  generously  given  Lot  the  choice,  and  by 
the  assui'ance  that  his  own  seed  should  be  numerous  as 
the  dust  of  the  earth.  We  may  also  feel  sure  that  as 
Lot  was  deteriorating,  so  Abram  was  drawing  nearer  to 
God.  aud  walking  more  closely  with  Him  ;  aud  hence 
the  fuller  assurance  of  the  Divine  blessing. 

(1")  Walk  through  the  land.— Repeated  change 
of  scene  is  not  merely  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  nomad 
life,  but  also  a  necessity  ;  for  the  uplands,  covered  with 
rich  herbage  in  the  spring,  are  usually  burut  up  in 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  are  exposed  to  driving  winds 
and  rain-storms.  In  these  jourueyiugs  Abram  is  now  to 
have  tlie  tranquil  pleasure  of  feeling  that  his  seed  will 
inherit  each  beautiful  spot  that  he  visits,  and  that  he  is 
taking  possession  of  it,  and  hallowing  it  for  tliem. 

(18)  The  plain  of  Mamre.— (Heb.,  oaks  of  2Iamre. 
See  on  chap.  xii.  6).  Mamre  was  an  Aiuorite,  then  liWng, 
and  as  he  was  confederate  with  Abram.  it  was  apparently 
with  the  consent  of  the  Amorites,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  with  them,  that  Abram  made  this 
oak-grove  one  of  his  permanent  stations. 

Hebron.- That  is,  alliance.  Hebron  was  perhaps 
so  called  from  the  confederacy  formed  between  Abram 
and  the  Amorites,  and  was  apjiarently  the  name  not 
only  of  a  city,  but  of  a  district,  as  the  oaks  of  Mamre 
are  described  as  being  "  in  Hebron."  For  its  other 
name,  Kirjath-arba,  see  note  on  chap,  xxiii.  2. 
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And  Uie  Kings  of  the  Plain. 


CHAPTEE  XIV.— (1)  And  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  days  of  Amraphel  king  of 
Sliinar,  Ariocb  king  of  Ellasar,  Chedor- 
laomer king  of  Elam,  and  Tidal  king  of 
nations ;  '-'  that  these  made  war  -with 
Bera  king  of  Sodom,  and  with  Birsha 
king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinab  king  of  Ad- 
mah,  and  Shemeber  king  of  Zeboiim,  and 
the  king  of  Bela,  which  is  Zoar.     (^)  All 
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these  were  joined  together  in  the  vale 
of  Siddim,  which  is  the  salt  sea. 
(^'  Twelve  years  they  served  Chedor- 
laomer, and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they 
rebelled.  <^'  And  in  the  fourteenth  year 
came  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  kings  that 
were  with  him,  and  smote  the  Rephaims 
in  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  and  the  Zuzims 
Ham,   and  the   Emims   in  ^  Shaveh 
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XIY. 

Invasion  of  the  Jordan  Valley  by  Chedoe- 
LAOMEK,  King  of  Elam. 

(1)  It  came  to  pass.— Connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Lot  in  the  Joi-ilan  valley  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable episodes  iu  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  derived 
either  from  Canaanite  records,  or,  as  Mr.  Sayce  thinks 
(Chald.  Genesis,  p.  72),  from  those  of  Babylon.  The 
latter  view  is  made  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that 
Amraphel,  though  but  a  subject  king,  is  placed  first ;  and 
the  way  in  which  the  patriarch  is  described  in  it,  as 
"  Abram  the  Hebrew,"  seems  certaiiJy  to  suggest  that 
we  have  to  do  here  with  a  narrative  of  foreign  origin. 

Its  iucoi-poration  with  the  history  admirably  sets 
forth  the  consequences  of  Lot's  choice  iu  the  troubles, 
and  even  ruin,  which  overtook  him,  the  bravei'y  and 
power  of  Abram,  and  his  generosity  to  the  rescued 
kings.  It  is  also  most  interesting,  as  showing  Abram's 
relation  to  the  Amorites,  among  whom  he  lived,  and  the 
existence  Ln  Palestine  of  a  Semitic  population,  who  stiD 
worshipped  "  the  most  high  God,"  and  over  whom  one 
of  the  noblest  figures  in  the  Old  Testament  was  king. 
The  narrative  is  Jehovistic,  for  Abram  calls  God 
Jehovah  El  Elion,  but  is,  nevertheless,  of  such  ancient 
date  as  to  forbid  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  which 
regards  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Jehovah  as  a  proof 
of  later  authorship.  Upon  Elam  and  the  conquests 
and  route  of  Chedorlaomer,  see  Exciirsus  at  end  of 
this  book. 

Amraphel. — An  Accadiau  name,  which  Lenormant 
has  found  on  Babylonian  cylinders,  and  which  he  ex- 
jjlains  as  meaning  "  the  circle  of  the  year." 

Shinar.— See  on  chap.  x.  10. 

Arioeh. — i.e.,  Eriahu,  which  in  Accadian  means 
"  servant  of  the  moon-god."  He  was  king  of  Ellasar, 
i.e.,  Al-Larsa,  the  city  of  Larsa.  now  called  Seukereh. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  iu  Lower 
Babylonia,  and  has  contributed  some  veiy  ancient 
tablets  to  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
name  occm-s  again  in  Dan.  ii.  14. 

Tidal.— More  correctly  in  the  LXX.,  Tliargal,  that 
is,  Tur-gal,  the  great  son  (Sayce).  In  the  Syriac  he  is 
called  '•  ThargO,  king  of  the  Gelae,"  the  latter  being  a 
mistake,  through  reading  Gelim  for  Go'im.  Tliis  word 
does  not  mean  "  nations,"  but  is  a  proper  name,  spelt 
Gutixim  in  the  inscriptions,  "  by  which  the  Accadians 
designated  the  whole  tract  of  country  which  extended 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  eastern  borders  of  Media,  inclu- 
ding the  district  afterwards  known  as  Assyria  "  {Chald. 
Gen.,  p.  197). 

(2)  Bera  king  of  Sodom.— The  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  explain  the  names  of  these  five  kings,  and  of 
the  cities  over  which  they  railed  (with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions), by  the  help  of  the  Hebrew  Lmguage  makes 
it  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ciccar  were 


either  Canaanites  who  had  come  from  the  sea-coast,  or 
men  of  some  Hamite  stock  who  had  colonised  this 
region  from  the  east.  The  latter  is  the  more  probable 
view,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  affinity 
either  with  the  Amorites  or  with  the  Jebusites,  their 
neighbours. 

(3)  All  these  were  joined  together.  —  Were 
united  in  a  confederacy,  and  so  formed  a  pentapolis,  or 
group  of  five  allied  towns,  like  the  Philistine  league 
with  its  five  lords  (1  Sam.  vi.  16 — 18). 

The  vale  of  Siddim.— Mr.  Conder  (Tent-ioorh, 
ii.  16)  says  that  the  name  Sidd  is  still  given  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  cliffs  or  banks  of  marl  which  run  along 
the  southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Jericho ;  and  with 
this  agrees  Abeu-Ezra's  explanation,  who  derives  the 
word  from  the  Hebrew  sid,  chalk.  Mr.  Conder  searched 
throughout  the  Ciccar  for  traces  of  the  ruined  cities,  but 
in  vain ;  and  "  the  gradual  rise  of  the  level  of  the  plain, 
caused  by  the  constant  wasliing  down  of  the  soft  marl 
from  the  western  hills,  woidd  effectually,"  he  thinks, 
"  cover  over  any  such  ruins."  He  found,  however, 
copious  springs  of  water  upon  the  north-western  side  of 
the  lake,  and  considers  that  the  five  cities  were  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Which  is  the  salt  sea.- From  these  words  com- 
mentators  have  rashly  concluded  that  the  vale  of  Sodom 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  Dead  Sea;  but  not  only  is  no 
such  convulsion  of  nature  mentioned  in  chap,  xix.,  but 
Abram  is  described  as  seeing  the  Ciccar-land  not 
submerged,  but  smoking  like  a  furnace  (verse  28).  Pro- 
bably "  the  vale  of  Siddim"  was  the  name  of  the  whole 
district  in  which  these  sidds,  or  bluffs,  are  situated, 
and  which  extend  round  all  the  northern  shores  of  the 
lake.  Mr.  Conder,  after  tracing  the  lines  of  former 
beaches,  which  show  that  the  Dead  Sea  has  long  been 
shrinking  in  extent,  tells  us  (Tent-worh,  ii.  43)  that 
geologists  hold  that  it  had  reached  its  present  condition 
long  before  the  days  of  Abram.  It  still,  indeed, 
covered  a  much  larger  space,  for  the  rains  at  that  time 
were  far  more  copious  in  Palestine  than  at  present; 
but  it  no  longer  extended  over  the  whole  Arabah,  as,  by 
the  evidence  of  these  beaches,  was  once  the  case. 

(4)  They  served. — That  \s,paid  a  yearly  tribute, 
that  they  might  be  exempt  from  Chedorlaomer's  maraud- 
ing expeditions  (see  2  Kings  xviii.  7).  There  must, 
therefore,  have  been  envoys  going  from  time  to  time  to 
and  fro  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  Shinar. 

(5)  The  Rephaims.  —  Described  as  an  Amorite 
tribe  (Amos  ii.  9)  of  great  stature,  settled  in  Bashan, 
where  Moses  conquered  them  (Josh.  xiii.  12).  We  find 
them  also  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh.xvii.  15),  on  the  western  side  of  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
XV.  8,  xviii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22),  and  even  among  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  18).  In  many  of  these 
places  the  word  is  wrongly  translated  giants.  From 
this  wide  dispersion  of  them  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  they  belonged  to  the  earlier  settlers  in  the  land. 
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TJie  Kings  Defeated. 


GENESIS,   XIV. 


Lot  a  Prisoner.. 


Kiriathaim,  '*"  and  the  Horites  in  their 
mount  Seir,  unto  ^  El-paran,  which  is 
by  the  wilderness.  <"'  And  they  returned, 
and  came  to  Enmishpat,  which  is 
Kadesh,  and  smote  all  the  country  of 
the  Amalekites,  and  also  the  Amorites, 
that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar. 

(*>  And  there  went  out  the  king  of 
Sodom,  and  the  king  of  Gomorrah,  and 
the  king  of  Admah,  and  the  king  of 
Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela  (the  same 
is  Zoar ;)  and  they  joiaed  battle  with 
them  in  the  vale  of  Siddim ;  (^'  with 
Chedorlaomer  the  king  of  Elam,  and 
with  Tidal  king  of  nations,  and  Am- 
raphel  kiug  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch  king 
ofEllasar;  four  kings  with  five.  '^'''And 
the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slimepits  ; 


1  Or,  the  plain  of 

I'aran. 


B.C. 
cir.  1913. 


2  Or,  hd forth. 


3  Or,  inatructed. 


and  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
fled,  and  fell  there ;  and  they  that  re- 
mained fled  to  the  mountain.  *"'  And 
they  took  all  the  goods  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  all  their  victuals,  and 
went  their  way.  (^'  And  they  took  Lot, 
Abram's  brother's  son,  who  dwelt  in 
Sodom,  and  his  goods,  and  departed. 

(12^  And  there  came  one  that  had 
escaped,  and  told  Abram  the  Hebrew ; 
for  he  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre  the 
Amorite,  brother  of  Eshcol,  and  brother 
of  Aner :  and  these  were  confederate 
with  Abram.  <i*)  And  when  Abram 
heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  cap- 
tive, he  -armed  his  ^trained  servants, 
born  in  his  own  house,  three  hundred 
and   eighteen,  and  pttrsued  them  unto 


and  that  only  their  rulers,  like  Og  (Josh.  ix.  10),  were 
Amorites. 

Ashteroth  Karnaim.— T/ie  two-horned  Astarte, 
the  Phoenician  Venus,  identified  by  the  Repliaini  with 
the  moon.  Her  worship  had,  no  doubt,  been  introduced 
by  the  Amorites.  This  city  was  the  capital  of  Og 
(Deut.  i.  4),  and  is  called  Be-Eshtera,  "  the  house  of 
Astarte,"  in  Josh.  xxi.  27.  Its  remains  have  been 
found  at  Tell-Ashtereli,  in  the  Hauran,  about  two 
leagues  from  the  ancient  Edrei. 

The  Zuzims.— Called  in  Deut.  ii.  20  Zamzummim, 
where  they  are  identified  with  the  Rephaim,  of  which 
stock  they  were  an  inferior  brancli.  Their  capital.  Mam, 
has  been  identified  with  Hameitat,  about  six  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  [Tristram, 
Land  of  Moah,  p.  117). 

The  Emims.— Of  these  also  we  read  in  Deut.  ii,  10, 
11:  "  The  Emim  ,  .  .  also  were  accounted  Rephaim, 
as  the  Anakim." 

In  Shaveh  Kiriathaim. — More  probably,  in  the 
plain  of  Kiriathaim.  This  city,  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37),  was,  uijon  the  decay  of  the 
Israelites  upon  the  east  of  Jordan,  re-occupied  by  the 
Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii.  1),  who  had  taken  it  from  the 
Emim. 

(6)  The  Horites. — Cave-men,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants  of  Mount  Seir,  subsequently  conquered  by  the 
Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  The  miserable  condition 
of  these  earth-men  is  described  in  Job.  xxx.  3 — 8. 

£l-paran. — This  forest  of  oaks  (or  terebinths)  was 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  wilderness,  and  reached  to 
within  three  days'  journey  of  Sinai  (Num.  x.  12,  33). 

(7)  They  retlirned.— More  correctly,  they  turned, 
as  they  did  not  go  back  by  the  same  route,  but  wheeled 
towards  the  north-west. 

Enmishpat.— TAe  fountain  of  justice,  because  at 
this  spring  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  used 
to  meet  to  settle  their  disputes.  It  was  also  called 
Kadesh,  probably  the  'Ain  Qadis  described  by  Professor 
Palmer.  It  was  a  great  stronghold,  and  both  a  sanc- 
tuary and  a  seat  of  government.  It  has  been  visited 
lately  by  Mr.  Trumbull,  for  whoso  account  see  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,  July,  1881, 
pp.  208—212. 

The  Amalekites.  —  Said  had  to  pursue  these 
wandering  hordes  into  the  recesses  of  Paran  (1  Sam. 


XV.  7),  but  they  were  evidently  now  in  possession  of  the 
Negeb  of  Judea. 

Hazezon-tamar,  the  felling  of  the  palm,  i&  cer- 
tainly the  same  as  Engedi  (2  Chron.  xx.  2).  For 
descriptions  of  this  wonderful  spot,  so  dear  to  Solomon 
(Cant.  i.  14),  see  Conder,  Tent-work,  ii.  135 ;  Tristram, 
Land  of  Israel,  281 ;  and  for  its  strategical  imjiortaiiee, 
Tristram,  Land  of  Mouh,  25. 

(8)  They  joined  battle  with  them. — Heb.,  they 
set  theinselves  in  array  against  them.  As  the  five 
kings  left  their  cities  to  do  battle  with  the  invaders 
"  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,"  it  is  plain,  as  was  said  in  verse 
3,  that  the  vale  embraces  a  far  wider  extent  of  country 
than  merely  the  site  of  the  five  cities. 

(w)  The  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slimepits. 
—That  is,  of  holes  whence  bitumen  had  been  exca- 
vated. Layers  of  this  natural  asphalte,  well  known 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  pix  Judaica,  Judcan 
pitch,  still  exist  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
and  the  places  whence  it  had  been  dug  out,  and  which 
are  often  very  deep,  formed  dangerous  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  defeated  side. 

(13)  One  that  had  escaped.— Heb.,  the  escaped; 
not  any  one  in  particular,  but  the  fugitives  generally. 
As  Sodom  lay  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  region  where  Abram  was  dwelling  woidd  be 
their  natural  place  of  refuge. 

Abram  the  Hebrew.— That  is,  the  immigrant 
(from  beyond  the  Euphrates),  but  also  his  patronymic 
from  Eber,  who  in  like  manner  had  crossed  the  Tigris. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  usual  title  of  Abram  among  the 
Canaanites,  and  has  been  preserved  from  the  original 
document,  whence  also  probably  was  taken  the  exact 
description  of  Lot  in  verse  12. 

The  plain  of  Mamre  .  .  ,  these  were  con- 
federate with  Abram. — Heb.,  the  oak  of  Mamre 
(see  chap.  xiii.  18),  and  lords,  ov  owners  of  a  covenant. 
Abram  had  not  occupied  Mamre  without  the  consent  of 
the  dominant  Amorites,  and  probably  there  was  also  a 
league  for  mutual  defence  between  him  and  them. 

<w)  Abram  .  .  .  armed  ,  .  . — Heb.,  hd  forth, 
or  literally,  let  them  loose,  let  them  pour  forth,  the 
verb  indicating  both  their  number  and  also  their  haste. 
Tlie  word  for  trained  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the 
name  Enoch,  for  which  see  note  on  chap.  iv.  17.  As 
Abram's  cattle  would  often  be  exposed  to  danger  from 
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Abram  Delivers  Lot. 


GENESIS,   XIV. 


Tlie  Greeting  of  Melcliizedek. 


Dan.  '^^*  And  he  divided  himself  against 
them,  he  and  his  sei'vants,  by  night,  and 
smote  them,  and  pursued  them  unto 
Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of 
Damascus.  <"''  And  he  brought  back 
all  the  goods,  and  also  brought  again 
his  brother  Lot,  and  his  goods,  and  the 
women  also,  and  the  people. 

(1"*  And  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out 
to  meet  him  after  his  return  from  the 
slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  of  the 


n  -■  Sam.  18. 18. 


kings  that  were  with  him,  at  the  valley 
of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  "  king's  dale. 
('8)  And  *  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem 
brought  forth  bread  and  wine :  and  he 
v)as  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 
<'^*  And  he  blessed  him,  and  said.  Blessed 
he  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth :  ('O'  and 
blessed  be  the  most  high  God,  whicli 
hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy 
hand.     And  he  gave  him  "  tithes  of  all. 


the  Amalokites,  who  tliroughout  the  Biblical  history 
appear  as  a  race  of  inveterate  plunderers,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  these  men  were  trained  and 
practised  in  the  use  of  weapons.  This  large  number  of 
servants  born  in  his  house,  and  of  an  age  capable  of 
undergoing  the  fatigues  of  a  rapid  pursuit,  added  to  the 
older  men  left  to  defend  and  take  care  of  the  cattle, 
proves  that  Abram  was  the  chieftain  of  a  powerful 
tribe. 

Dan. — There  is  a  city  of  this  name  in  Gilead, 
mentioned  in  Dent,  xxxiv.  1,  but  this  is  probably  the 
better  known  town  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  also 
called  Laish  (Judges  xviii.  29).  For  having  swept  the 
hill  country  on  his  march  southwards,  Chedorlaomer 
would  now  plunder  the  rich  vale  of  the  Jordan  as  his 
final  exploit.  Dan  is  about  140  miles  from  Hebron, 
where  Abram  began  his  march. 

(15)  Hobah  ...  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus. 
— That  is,  io  ihe  north,  as  the  Hebrews  looked  eastward 
iu  defining  the  quarters  of  the  heaven.  The  victory 
had  thus  been  followed  up  with  great  energy,  the  pursuit 
having  lasted,  according  to  Josephus,  the  whole  of  the 
next  day  and  night  after  that  on  which  the  attack  was 
made.  At  Hobah  the  mountains  cease,  and  the  great 
plain  of  Damascus  begins,  and  fui-ther  pursuit  was 
therefore  useless. 

(17)  The  slaughter.— Heb.,  the  smiting,  thai  is,  the 
defeat  of  Chedorlaomer. 

The  valley  of  Shaveh.— That  is,  the  valley  of 
the  plain  (see  on  verse  5).  It  was  the  place  where  Ab- 
salom erected  his  pillar  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18),  and  lay  on 
the  northern  side  of  Jerusalem,  probably  where  the 
Kedron  valley  widens  out.  Its  other  name,  "  the  king's 
dale,"  may  have  been  given  it  from  this  meeting  of  the 
kings  of  Salem  and  Sodom  with  the  victorious  Abram  ; 
but  Oukelos,  with  far  greater  probability,  considers  that 
it  was  so  called  because  upon  this  level  ground  the  kings 
of  Judah  in  subsequent  times  assembled  and  exercised 
their  forces. 

(18)  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem.— There  is  a 
Salem  near  Scythopolis  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  near 
to  which  John  baptised  (John  iii.  23,  where  it  is  called 
Salim),  and  Jerome  mentions  that  some  local  ruins  there 
were  said  to  be  the  remains  of  Melchizedek's  palace. 
But  such  traditions  are  of  little  value,  and  we  may 
feel  certain  tliat  the  place  was  really  Jerusalem  (Ps. 
Ixxvi.  2) ;  for  it  lay  on  Abram's  route  homeward,  and 
was  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Sodom,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  lay  in  the  Ciccar  of  Jericho,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Salem  is  a  common 
name  for  towns  in  Palestine  (Conder,  Tent-work,  i.  91), 
and  the  ^^Ilage  iu  Ephraim  is  too  remote  to  have  been 
the  place  of  meeting. 

In  Melchizedek  we  have  a  type  of  Christ  (Ps.  ex.  4  ; 
Heb.  V.  6, 10,  vii.  1—21),  and  so  venerable  is  his  character 


and  aspect  that  Jewish  tradition  identified  him  with  the 
patriarch  Shem,  thus  reconciling  also  to  themselves  liis 
superiority  over  their  forefather  Abraham.  But  this 
idea  is  contradicted  by  Heb.  vii.  3.  He  was  more  pro- 
bably the  king  of  some  Semitic  race  who  still  occupied 
Salem,  but  from  whom  it  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  wrested  by  the  Jebusites,  who  called  it  Jebus, 
after  the  name  of  tlieir  ancestor  (Judges  xix.  10,  11). 
Up  to  David's  days  it  seems  to  have  still  had  a  titular 
king  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23),  and  upon  his  cojiquest  of  it  its 
old  name  reappears,  but  with  a  prefix,  and  henceforward 
it  was  kno>vu  as  Jeru-salem,  that  is  (probably),  the  pas- 
session  of  Salem. 

The  typical  value  of  Melchizedek's  priesthood  hes  not 
merely  in  his  being  "  king  of  righteousness  and  king 
of  peace,"  but  even  more  in  his  priesthood  being  uni- 
versal, limited  by  no  external  ordinances,  and  attached 
to  no  particular  race  or  people.  Moreover,  he  is  a  king- 
priest  (Ps.  ex.),  and  by  taking  precedence  of  Abram, 
and  blessing  him,  and  receiving  of  him  tithes,  he  be- 
came the  representative  of  a  higher  priesthood  than 
any  that  could  spring  from  Abram's  loins. 

Bread  and  wine. — The  representatives  of  food  of 
all  kinds,  both  liquid  and  solid.  Though  the  primary 
object  of  this  offering  was  the  refreshing  of  the  bodies 
of  Abram's  men,  and  of  the  prisoners  wearied  with  their 
long  march  to  and  fro,  yet  we  cannot  but  recognise  in 
it  a  foreshowing  of  the  bestowal  by  Christ,  the  antitype, 
upon  His  Church  of  the  spiritual  food  of  His  most 
blessed  Body  and  Blood. 

Priest  of  the  most  high  God.— Heb.,  of  El 
'elyon.  The  mention  of  the  term  priest  (used  here  for 
the  first  time)  shows  that  some  sort  of  sacrificial  worship 
existed  at  Salem.  Sacrifice  had,  however,  been  prac- 
tised before  ;  for  Abel  had  acted  as  a  priest  when  offering 
his  firstlings,  and  Abram  at  the  various  altars  which  he 
built.  Apparently,  however,  Melchizedek  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  priesthood  in  some  more  definite  way. 
El  'elyon  means  "  the  supreme  God,"  and  though  the 
two  words  are  so  similar  in  English,  they  are  altogether 
unlike  in  Hebrew.  In  Ps.  vii.  17  the  epithet  'elyon  is 
applied  to  Jehovah.  With  that  precision  in  the  use  of 
the  names  of  Deity  which  we  have  so  often  noticed 
before,  Melcliizedek  is  described  as  a  priest  of  El  'elyon, 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  but  Abram  swears 
by  Jehovah  El  'elyon,  thus  claiming  that  Jehovah  was 
that  Supreme  Deity  whom  Melchizedek  served,  thougli 
without  the  special  knowledge  of  Him  which  the  patri- 
arch possessed. 

(19)  Possessor. — Literally,  creator,  or  framer.  It 
is  a  poetical  word,  as  are  also  those  for  "  delivered  "  and 
"  enemies."  The  form  of  the  l)lessing,  moreover,  is 
poetical,  as  it  is  arranged  in  parallel  clauses. 

(20)  He  gave  him  tithes-  —  Abram  thus  conse- 
crated the  war  by  a  thank-offering  to  God,  "Who  had 
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<-''  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto 
Abram,  Give  me  the  ^  persons,  and  take 
the  goods  to  thyself.  <^*  And  Abram 
said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I  have  hft  up 
mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most  high 
God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, 
(^)  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread 
even  to  a  shoelatchet,  and  that  I  -will 
not  take  any  thing  that  is  thine,  lest 
thou  shouldest  say,  I  have  made  Abram 
rich  :  <^'  save  only  that  which  the  young 
men  have  eaten,  and  the  portion  of  the 
men  which  went  with  me,  Aner,  Eshcol, 
and  Mamre ;  let  them  take  their  portion. 

CHAPTEE  XV. —  d)  After  these 
things  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 


1  Heb..  souU' 


b  Rom.  4. 18. 


Abram  in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not, 
Abram :  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  ex- 
ceeding "great  reward.  '-)  And  Abram 
said,  Lord  God,  what  wilt  thou  give  me, 
seeing  I  go  childless,  and  the  steward 
of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus? 
(3)  And  Abram  said.  Behold,  to  me  thou 
hast  given  no  seed :  and,  lo,  one  born 
in  my  house  is  mine  heir.  '*>  And,  be- 
hold, the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
him,  sayiug,  This  shall  not  be  thine 
heir ;  but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out 
of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir. 
(5)  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad, 
and  said.  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and 
tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number 
them  :  and  he  said  unto  him,  '  So  shall 


given  him  the  victory.  But  he  also,  by  paying  tithes, 
acknowledged  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek,  and  that 
the  God  Whom  he  sciTed  was  the  true  God.  See  Heb. 
vii.  4 — 11. 

(21)  Give  me  the  persons.— To  this  day  it  is  the 
rule  among  the  Arabs  that,  if  a  camp  be  plundered,  any- 
one wlio  recovers  the  booty  gives  up  only  the  persons, 
and  takes  the  rest  for  himself.  But  Abram,  with  noble 
generosity,  will  accept  nothing.  The  "  lifting  up  of  the 
hand  "  to  give  solemnity  to  an  oath  is  mentioned  here 
for  the  first  time. 

(24)  The  young  men  .  .  .  the  men  which 
•went  with  me.— The  former  are  Abram's  318  ser- 
vants, and  they  are  to  take  only  their  food.  The  latter 
are  the  Amorites,  and  they  are  to  have  their  fair  share 
of  the  spoil. 

We  must  notice  in  Abram's  policy  that,  while  Lot 
had  joined  himself  to  the  Canaanites,  he  stood  aloof, 
ready  to  help  on  fit  occasion,  but  even  so  maintaining 
his  independence,  and  refusing  to  draw  the  bonds  of 
friendship  close  together.  Such,  too,  was  the  true 
policy  of  the  people  sprung  from  him.  Standing  apart 
from  aU  nations,  they  were  to  trust  in  Jehovah  alone 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberty  and  rights  ;  and  so 
long  as  they  did  thus  act  they  found  in  Him  peace  and 
security. 

XV. 

Jehovah's  Covenant  with  Abram. 

(1)  After  these  things.  —  After  the  war  with 
Chedorlaonier. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  (Heb.,  was)  unto 
Abram.— This  phrase,  used  so  constantly  afterwards  to 
signify  revelation,  occurs  here  for  the  first  time.  The 
revelation  on  this  occasion  is  made  by  night  (verse  5), 
not  however  in  a  dream,  but  in  a  trance,  in  which  the 
senses  of  Abram  were  closed  to  all  earthly  impressions 
and  he  became  passive  in  the  liands  of  the  Almighty. 
Up  to  this  time  Abram  had  received  only  general  pro- 
mises of  offspring,  and  of  the  land  being  the  possession 
of  his  seed  ;  but  years  were  passing  by,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  liis  hopes  remained  distant  as  ever.  By  the 
war  with  the  Elaniite  king  ho  had  also  made  for  himself 
powerful  enemies ;  and  though  the  immediate  result  was 
fortunate,  yet  many  Cauaanite  nations  may  have  wit- 
nessed with  displeasure  so  remarkable  an  exhibition  of 
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the  power  and  energy  of  an  "  immigrant."  And  thus 
the  time  had  come  when  the  patriarch  needed  and 
obtained  more  formal  assurances,  first,  of  the  bestowal 
upon  him  of  offspring  (verses  1 — (j),  and,  secondly,  of 
the  future  possession  of  Palestine  (verses  18 — 21). 

(-)  Ijord  God. — Not  Jehovah  Elohim,  but  Lord 
Jehovah,  "  Lord  "  being  the  ordiuaiy  title  of  respect. 
Usually  Jehovah  takes  the  vowels  of  'donai,  "  lord," 
but  as  the  two  words  occur  here  together,  it  takes  the 
vowels  of  Elohim,  whence  the  translation  in  our  version, 
in  obedience  to  a  superstition  of  the  Jews  (chap.  iv.  1). 

What  wilt  thou  give  me?— There  is  a  slight 
tone  of  complaint  in  these  words.  Jehovah  promised 
Abram  a  "reward  great  exceedingly."  He  answers 
that  no  reward  can  really  be  great  so  long  as  he  has  no 
heir. 

I  go  childless. — Either,  I  am  going  to  my  grave 
childless  (Ps.  xxxix.  13),  or  better,  /  continue  to  be,  pass 
iny  days,  in  childlessness. 

The  steward  of  my  house.  —  Heb.,  fhe  ben- 
meshek  of  my  house.  Ben-meshek  is  generally  ex- 
plained as  meaning  "  the  son  of  possession,"  that  is,  the 
possessor,  owner  of  my  house  when  I  die.  Other  au- 
thorities derive  meshek  from  a  verb  signifying  "  to  run 
about,"  as  if  it  was  Eliezer's  business  to  go  to  and  fro  in 
execution  of  Abram's  orders.  The  term  is  rai'e,  and 
has  evidently  been  chosen  for  the  play  of  words  upon 
Dammcsek  =  Damascus.  Perhaps  this  may  also  explain, 
the  last  words,  which  literally  are,  he  is  Damascus 
Eliezei-.  Grammatically  it  should  have  been,  "  he  is  the 
Damascene  Eliezer,"  but  this  would  have  spoiled  the 
assonance  between  ben-meshek  (pi-obably  pronounced 
bemmeshek)  and  Dammcsek. 

(3)  One  born  in  my  house.- This  is  a  mistake. 
Those  born  in  Abram's  house  were  his  seiTants  (chap, 
xiv.  14).  The  Hebrew  is,  the  son  of  my  house,  my 
house-son,  not  bom  of  me,  but  the  chief  of  the  house 
next  to  myself,  and  its  representative.  Eliezer  was 
probably  bom  at  Damascus. 

(5)  He  brought  him  forth.— There  is  no  reason 
for  regarding  this  as  a  poetical  description  of  a  merely 
mental  emotion.  With  his  senses  dormant ,  but  alive  to 
every  spiritual  impression,  Abram  feels  himself  led 
forth  from  the  tent  into  the  open  space  around,  and  is 
there  commanded  to  coimt  the  stars.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  have  ever  been  a  received  metaphor 
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thy  seed  be.  <*>  And  he  "  believed  in 
the  Lord  ;  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness. 

'^)  And  he  said  mito  him,  I  am  the 
Lord  that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  laud  to  in- 
herit it.  <*'  And  he  said.  Lord  God, 
whereby  shall  I  knov?  that  I  shall  in- 
herit it  ?  <^>  And  he  said  unto  him. 
Take  me  an  heifer  of  thi-ee  years  old, 
and  a  she  goat  of  three  years  old,  and 
a  ram  of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtle- 
dove, and  a  young  pigeon.  *^")  And  he 
took  unto  him  all  these,  and  divided 
them  in  the  midst,  and  laid  each  piece 


:  Uiinl.  i.  3;  Oal. 
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one  against  another:  but  the  birds 
divided  he  not.  <"'  And  when  the  fowls 
came  down  upon  the  carcases,  Abram 
drove  them  away. 

<!->  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down, 
a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abram  ;  and,  lo, 
an  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon 
him.  "^'  And  he  said  unto  Abram, 
Know  of  a  siu-ety  '  that  thy  seed  shall 
be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  their's, 
and  shall  serve  them;  and  they  shall 
afflict  them  four  hundred  years ;  'i''  and 
also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve, 
will  I  judge :  and  afterward  shall  they 
come  out  with  great  substance.   '^^^  And 


for  an  infinite  multitude,  pi-obably  because,  as  men  gaze, 
they  perpetually  see  the  faint  radiance  of  more  and 
more  distant  constellatious.  Thus  they  cannot  be 
coimted,  and  Abram's  seed  was  to  be  countless,  because 
of  the  vastness  of  its  number. 

(6)  He  believed  in  the  Lord  (in  Jehovah)  .  .  . 
— We  have  here  the  gerin  of  the  doctrine  of  free  justi- 
fication. Abram  was  both  a  holy  man  and  one  who 
proved  his  faith  by  his  works ;  but  nevertheless  the  in- 
spired narrator  inserts  this  reflection,  not  after  the 
history  of  the  offering  of  Isaac,  but  in  the  account  of 
this  vision,  whore  all  that  Abram  did  was  to  believe,  and 
for  that  belief's  sake  was  accoimted  righteous  before 
God.  For  the  definite  conclusions  deduced  from  this 
verse  by  St.  Paul  see  Rom.  iv.  The  quotation  there  is 
from  the  LXX.,  and  gives  the  general  sense,  but  the 
correct  rendering  of  the  Hebi'ew  is  that  given  in  oiu' 
version. 

(8)  Lord   God. — Heb.,  Lord  Jehovah,  as  in  verse  "2. 

Whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit 
it  ? — Jehovah  had  required  Abi'am  to  leave  his  home  in 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  on  a  general  promise  of  futm-e  en- 
dowment with  the  laud  of  Canaan.  Abram  now  asks 
this  question,  not  from  want  of  faith,  but  from  a  desire 
for  a  more  direct  coniirmation  of  the  promise  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  details.  What  Abram,  therefore, 
receives  is  an  exact  and  circumstantial  prophecy,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  solemn  covenant. 

(9, 10)  Take  me  an  heifer  .  .  .—This  form  of 
making  a  covenant  was  probably  that  usual  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  thus  Abram  received  the  assurance  of  his 
inheritance  by  means  of  a  ceremonial  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  But  in  most  ancient  languages  men  are  said 
to  cut  or  strilce  a  covenant,  because  the  most  solemn 
formula  involved  either  the  cutting  of  victims  in  two, 
or  striking  them  dead,  as  was  the  Roman  manner.  The 
severing  of  the  bodies  was  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  re- 
present the  two  imrties ;  but,  as  explained  in  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18 — 20,  it  set  forth  the  penalty  of  perjuiy,  and  was 
usually  accompanied  by  the  imprecation  uiJon  the 
covenant-breaker  of  a  destruction  as  complete  as  that 
which  had  befallen  the  slaughtered  animals.  There  is 
no  mention  in  this  place  of  a  sacrifice,  although  the 
animals  are  those  subsequently  set  apart  for  sacrifice  by 
the  Le\'itical  law.  The  heifer,  she-goat,  and  ram  at 
tlu-ee  years  old  would  each  have  attained  its  full  matu- 
rity ;  but  there  may  be  a  f m-ther  symbolic  meaning  ui 
there  being  three  animals  each  three  years  old. 

Laid  each  piece  .  .  . — More  exactly,  and  laid 
each  half  over  agaitut  the  other.    The  birds  were  not 


divided ;  but  as  there  were  two,  Abram  probably  placed 
one  ou  one  side  and  one  on  the  other. 

(11)  And  when  the  fowls  .  .  . — Heb.,  And 
the  birds  of  prey  came  down  upon  the  carcases,  and 
Abram  scared  them  away.  Had  there  been  a  sacrifice 
the  fire  would  have  kept  the  \'ultures  from  approaching ; 
but  the  bodies  lay  exposed,  and  Abram  therefore  kept 
guard  over  them,  lest  the  purpose  of  tlie  ceremonial 
should  be  frustrated  by  any  want  of  respect  shown  to 
the  outward  symbols. 

(12)  When  the  sun  was  going  down.— Tlie 
time  described  was  the  evening  following  the  night  ou 
which  he  had  received  the  assui-ance  that  his  seed  shoidd 
be  countless  as  the  stars.  He  had  then,  in  his  trance, 
also  asked  for  some  security  that  Canaan  should  be  the 
heritage  of  his  posterity,  and  in  answer  had  received  the 
command  to  arrange,  upon  a  lai-ge  scale,  the  ceremonial 
of  a  solemn  treaty-makiug.  The  morning  had  been 
spent  in  the  pei-formance  of  the  command,  and  after- 
wards he  had  watched,  probably  for  several  hours,  by 
the  side  of  the  divided  bodies,  uncertain  what  would 
happen,  but  occupied  in  dii\'ing  away  the  \ndtures, 
which  gathered  from  all  quarters  round  the  abimdant 
feast.  At  simset  the  revelation  came  to  him,  not  in  a 
waking  trance,  as  on  the  previous  niglit,  b\it  in  "  a  deep 
sleep,"  and  with  those  accompaniments  of  terror  so 
powerfully  described  iu  Job  iv.  12 — 16,  and  which  the 
creature  cauuot  but  feel  when  brought  near  to  the 
manifest  presence  of  the  Creator  (Dan.  x.  S). 

Lo,  an  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon 
him. — Heb.,  lo,  a  terror,  even  great  darkness,  falling 
upon  him.  The  terror  was  not  mental  so  much  as 
bodily,  caused  by  a  deep  gloom  settling  round  him,  such 
as  wovild  be  the  effect  of  an  eclipse  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  shutting  all  mortal  things  away  from  his  view. 

(13)  Four  hundred  years. — The  exact  duration 
of  the  sojourn  iu  Egyi^t  was  430  years  (Exod.  xii.  40,  41), 
aud  with  this  agrees  the  genealogy  of  Jehoshua  (1  Chrou. 
vii.  23—27). 

(li)  That  nation. — Had  it  been  expressly  revealed 
that  the  country  tliat  would  afflict  them  was  Egj-jit,  the 
patriarchs  might  have  been  imwiUiug  to  go  thither ; 
but  the  reference  to  the  pkgues  in  the  denunciation  of 
judgment,  and  to  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
promise  that  they  should  "  come  out  with  great  sub- 
stance  '  (Exod.  xii.  36),  gave  detail  sufficient  for  futui-e 
guidance,  and  for  their  assurance  iu  time  to  come  that 
the  jiromise  had  been  fulfilled. 

(15)  Thou  Shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace. 
— Abram's  ancestors  had  tiled  in  Babylonia,  but  the 
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tboii  slialt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace ; 
thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age. 
t^**  But  in  the  fourth  generation  they 
shall  come  hither  again :  for  the  iniquity 
of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full.  <i7>  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  the  sun 
went  do'wn,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a 
smoking  fiu-nace,  and  ^  a  burning  lamp 
that  passed  between  those  pieces. 

(1^^  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a 
covenant   with  Abram,  saying,   "Unto 


1  noil., 
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thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from 
the  river  of  Eg^^t  unto  the  great  river, 
the  river  Eujjhrates  :  <'^*  the  Kenites, 
and  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites, 
'2'^)  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites, 
and  the  Rephaims,  (''*  and  the  Amorites, 
and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Girgashites, 
and  the  Jebusites. 

CHAPTER    XVI.  —  (1)  Now  Sarai 
Abi-am's  wife  bare  him  no  children :  and 


phrase,  used  here  for  the  first  time,  e^'idently  involves 
the  thought  of  the  immortality  of  the  soiil.  The  body 
maybe  buried  far  away,  but  the  sotd  joius  the  company 
of  its  forefathei's  in  some  sepai-ate  abode,  not  to  be 
absorbed,  but  stiU  to  enjoy  a  personal  existence.  (Comp. 
chap.  XXV.  8.)  A  similar,  but  more  exact,  distinction  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  spirit  is  drawn  in  Eccles.  xii.  7. 

(ic)  The  fourth  generation.— Heb.,  dor.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  vi.  9.)  As  the  four  generations  are  iden. 
tical  with  the  four  centuries  of  verse  13,  we  have  here 
an  undesigned  testimony  to  the  long  duration  of  human 
life.  So  Abram  was  100  years  old  when  Isaac  was  bom, 
and  Isaac  was  60  at  the  birth  of  his  children,  and  Jacob 
64  years  of  age  at  his  marriage.  But  the  word  d'lr  had 
probably  come  down  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and,  like 
the  Latin  word  seculimi,  signified  a  century. 

The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites. — As  the  chief 
and  leading  tribe,  they  are  used  here  for  all  the 
Canaanite  nations.  We  learn  from  this  declaration 
that  the  Canaanites  were  not  extirpated  by  any  wilful 
decree  to  make  room  for  Israel,  but  as  an  act  of  justice, 
like  that  which,  because  of  their  moral  depravity,  over- 
whelmed the  Sethites  with  a  flood.  So,  subsequently, 
Israel  and  Judah  had  each  to  bear  a  punishment  in 
accordance  with  their  sinfulness ;  and  so,  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world,  whenever  nations  settle  down 
in  vice  and  corruption,  tlie  decay  of  their  institutions 
follows  upon  that  of  their  morals,  and  they  either  waste 
away  or  give  place  to  some  more  manly  race  of  con- 
querors. The  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Israel  was  parallel 
to  that  of  the  enervated  Roman  empire  of  the  West  by 
the  Germans ;  only  we  see  the  preparation  for  it,  and 
God's  purpose  explained ;  and  we  also  see  that  if  the 
Amorites  had  not  made  the  scale  of  justice  weigh  down 
heavily,  they  woidd  not  have  been  deprived  of  their 
country. 

(17)  A  smoking  furnace.— The  word  really  means 
the  circular  firepot  which  Orientals  use  in  their 
houses  to  sit  round  for  purposes  of  warmth.  Tliis  one 
was  wreathed  in  smoke,  out  of  which  shot  "  a  burning 
lamp"  (Heb.,  a  torch  of  flame).  For  not  two  symbols, 
but  only  one,  passed  between  the  divided  carcases. 
Abram  had  probably  passed  between  them  immediately 
after  arranging  them,  and  now  Jehovah  does  the  same. 
Fire  is  the  recognised  symbol  of  the  Deity,  as  in  the 
burning  bush,  the  iiillar  of  fire,  the  lightnings  on  Mount 
Sinai,  &c. 

(18)  The  Lord  made  a  covenant. — 'B.nh.,  Jehovah 
cut  a  covenant.  Abram  had  divided  the  slaughtered 
animals,  and  Jehovah,  by  i)assing  between  them,  made 
the  whole  act  His  own. 

The  river  of  Egypt.— Tliat  is,  the  Nile.  In  the 
Hebrew  the  Wady-cl-Arish,  on  the  southern  border  of 
Simeon,  is  always  distinguished  from  the  Nile,  though 
the  distinction  is  neglected  in  our  version.     Thus,  in 


Num.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  4 ;  Isa.  xxrii.  12  (where  alone  an 
attempt  is  made  at  accm-acy  by  translating  stream),  the 
Hebrew  has,  the  torrent  of  Egypt,  that  is,  a  stream  full 
after  the  rains,  but  dry  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  For 
a  description  of  these  torrent-beds  see  Isa.  Ivii.  5,  6, 
where  in  verse  5  the  word  is  translated  valleys,  and  in 
verse  6  stream.  The  word  used  here  signifies  a  river 
that  flows  constantly ;  and  Abram's  posterity  are  to 
found  a  kingdom  conterminous  with  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates,  that  is,  with  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  H 
these  bounds  are  large  and  vague,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  they  are  limited  by  the  names  of  the  tea 
nations  which  foUow.  Between  the  Nile  and  the  En. 
phrates,  the  temtories  of  these  ten  tribes  is  alone 
definitely  bestowed  upon  Abram. 

(19)  The  Kenites.— An  Arab  race,  found  both 
among  the  Amalekites  in  the  south  (1  Sam.  xv.  6)  and 
among  the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulon  in  the  north 
(Judges  iv.  11),  and  even  in  Midiau,  as  Jcthro,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  is  called  a  Kenite  (Judges  i.  16). 
Balaam  speaks  of  them  as  being  a  powerful  nation 
(Num.  xxiv.  21),  and  this  wide  dispersion  of  them  into 
feeble  remnants  seems  to  show  that  they  were  a  race  of 
eai'ly  settlers  in  Canaan,  who,  like  the  Rephaim,  had 
been  overpowered  and  scattered  by  subsequent  immi- 
grants.    They  were  uniformly  friendly  to  Israel. 

The  Kenizzites. — The  chief  fact  of  importance 
connected  with  this  race  is  that  Caleb  was  a  Kenezite 
(Num.  xxxii.  12).  Apparently  with  his  clan  he  joined 
the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus,  and  was  numbered  with  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Kenizzite  and  Kenezite  are  two  ways 
of  spelling  the  same  Hebrew  word,  the  former  being 
right. 

The  Kadmonites.  —  This  may  mean  either  an 
eastern  or  an  ancient  people,  of  whom  wo  know  nothing. 

For  the  Perizzites  see  chap.  xiii.  7;  for  the 
Rephaims,  chap.  xiv.  5 ;  and  for  the  rest,  chap.  x. 
15—18. 

XVI. 

The  Son  of  the  Bondwoman. 

(1)  Now  Sarai. — The  histoi-y  of  Abram  is  given  in 
a  succession  of  brief  narratives,  written  possibly  by  the 
patriarcJi  himself;  and  though  papyrus  was  known 
at  Ur  (Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.,  i.  343,  ii.  430),  yet  the 
absence  of  any  convenient  writing  material  for  ordinaiy 
use  would  oblige  men  in  those  ancient  days  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  short  inscriptions,  like  those 
tablets  of  clay  brought  from  Ur,  many  of  which 
now  in  the  British  Museum  are  said  to  be  consider- 
ably older  than  the  time  of  Abram.  The  narrator  would 
naturally  make  but  few  alterations  in  such  precious 
documents,  and  hence  a  certain  amoimt  of  recapitulation, 

!  like  that  which  we  find  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  where 
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to  he  his  Wi/e. 


she  had  an  handmaid,  an  E<;yptian, 
whose  name  wan  Hagar.  '-'  And  Sarai 
said  unto  Abram,  Behold  now,  the 
LoKD  hath  restrained  me  from  bearing : 
I  pray  thee,  go  in  unto  my  maid;  it  may 
be  that  I  may  ^  obtain  children  by  her. 
And  Abram  hearkened  to  the  voice  of 
Sarai.  (^*  And  Sarai  Abram's  wife  took 
Hagar  her  maid  the  Egyptian,  after 
Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  gave  her  to  her  husband 
Abram  to  be  his  wife.  **'  And  he  went 
in  unto  Hagar,  and  she  conceived :  and 
when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived. 
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her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes. 
<^)  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  My 
wrong  be  upon  thee :  I  have  given  my 
maid  into  thy  bosom ;  and  when  she 
saw  that  she  had  conceived,  I  was  des- 
pised in  her  eyes :  the  Lord  judge 
between  me  and  thee.  <"'  But  Abram 
said  unto  Sarai,  Behold,  thy  maid  ts  in 
thy  hand;  do  to  her-  as  it  pleaseth 
thee.  And  when  Sarai  ^  dealt  hardly 
with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face. 

*'■)  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found 
her  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wilder- 
ness, by  the  fountain   in  the  way  to 


again  we  have  not  a  narrative  from  cue  pen,  but  the 
arrangement  of  materials  already  ancient.  As,  how- 
ever, the  Divine  object  was  the  revealing  to  mankind  of 
the  way  by  which  God  would  raise  up  man  from  the 
fall,  the  narrator  would  be  guided  by  inspiration  in  his 
choice  of  materials,  and  in  the  omission  of  such  things 
as  did  not  fall  in  with  this  purpose ;  and  the  evident 
reverence  with  which  he  deals  with  these  records  is  a 
warrant  to  us  of  their  genuineness.  Such  additions 
as  the  remark  that  the  "  Valley  of  Shaveh  "  was  many 
centuries  later  called  "  the  King's  Dale "  (chap.  xiv. 
17  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  18)  are  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  after  the  return  from  the  exile. 

Hagar. — As  this  word  apparently  comes  from  the 
Arabic  verb  to  flee,  it  cannot  have  been  her  original 
name,  unless  we  suppose  that  she  really  was  an  Arab 
fugitive  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt.  More  pro- 
bably she  was  an  Egyijtian  woman  who  had  escaped  to 
Abram  when  he  was  in  the  Negeb,  and  had  then  received 
this  appellation,  which  virtually  means  run-away. 

(2)  That  I  may  obtain  children  by  her. — 
Heb.,  that  I  may  be  builded  by  her.  The  words,  ben^a, 
son,  bath  (originally  banth)=s,  daughter,  baith  (banith) 
=a  house,  and  bdndh=to  build,  all  belong  to  the  same 
root  in  Hebrew,  the  idea  being  that  the  children  build 
the  house,  and  give  a  man  the  pledge  of  continuance. 
Until  late  times  the  tent  was  the  habitation,  while  the 
house  was  the  family  (chap.  vii.  1).  Thus  the  phrase 
"  to  build  a  man  a  sure  house  "  meant,  to  give  him  lasting 
prosperity  (1  Sam.  ii.  35).  Hence,  too,  the  close  con- 
nection between  building  and  the  bestowal  of  children 
in  Ps.  cxrvii.  As  then  the  children  of  a  woman  be- 
stowed by  her  mistress  upon  the  husband  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  wife  (chap.  xxx.  3),  Sarah,  despair- 
ing of  bearing  a  son  herself,  as  she  was  now  seventy- 
five,  and  had  been  ten  years  in  Canaan,  concluded  that 
her  heir  was  to  be  born  of  a  substitute. 

As  regards  the  morality  of  the  act,  we  find  that  mar- 
riage  with  one  wife  was  the  original  law  (chap.  ii.  24). 
and  that  when  polygamy  was  introduced  it  was  coupled 
by  the  inspired  narrator  with  violence  and  licence  (chap, 
iv.  19).  Monogamy  was  the  rule,  as  we  see  in  the  house- 
holds of  Noah,  Terah,  Isaac,  and  others  ;  but  many, 
like  Esau  and  Jacob,  allowed  themselves  a  greater  lati- 
tude. In  so  doing,  their  conduct  falls  below  the  level 
of  Christian  morality, but  everyone's  actions  are  strongly 
influenced  by  the  general  views  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lives  ;  and  in  Abram's  case  it  must  be  said  in 
his  defence  that,  with  so  much  depending  on  his  having 
offspring,  he  took  no  steps  to  obtain  another  wife,  but 


remained  content  with  the  barren  Sarai.  When  he  did 
take  Hagar  it  was  at  liis  wife's  request,  and  for  a  reason 
which  seemed  to  them  adequate,  and  even  religious. 
Rachel  subsecjueutly  did  the  same  for  a  mucli  lower 
motive.  The  consent  of  the  wife  was  in  such  cases 
all-important ;  and  so  in  India,  in  ancient  times,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  second  marriage  valid  (see  Wilson's 
Hindu  Theatre,  i.  179). 

(3)  Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. — He  was  now,  therefore,  eighty-five  years 
of  age  (see  verse  16  and  chap.  xiL  4),  and  this  long 
delay  had  not  only  tried  his  faith,  but  brought  him 
and  Sarai  to  the  conclusion  that  the  promised  seed  was 
to  be  obtained  by  other  means. 

(*)  Her  mistress  was  despised.— Hagar,  we  arc- 
told  in  verse  3.  was  to  be,  not  Abram's  concubine,  but 
his  wife.  She  was  to  be  Sarai's  representative,  and 
though  now  she  would  hold  the  highest  place  in  the 
household  next  to  Sarai,  because  of  this  relation  to 
Abram,  yet  she  would  continue  to  be  Sarai's  maid. 
But  no  sooner  had  she  conceived,  than,  proud  of  her 
superiority  over  her  mistress,  she  wished  to  overthrow 
this  arrangement,  and,  at  all  events,  acted  as  if  she  was 
Abram's  wife  absolutely,  and  thrust  Sarai  aside. 

(5)  My  wrong  be  upon  thee.— That  is,  May  the 
wron<j  done  to  me  be  avenged  upon  thee.  Sarai's  act 
had  been  one  of  self-denial  for  Abram's  sake,  and  now 
that  it  has  led  to  her  being  treated  insolently  she  makes 
Abram  answerable  for  it. 

(6)  Sarai  dealt  hardly  with  her.— The  verb  is 
translated  afflicted  in  Exod.  i.  11  and  Isa.  Ix.  14 ;  its  more 
exact  meaning  is,  Sarai  humbled  her,  that  is,  reduced 
her  to  her  original  condition.  It  was  quite  right  that  as 
Hagar  had  abused  her  elevation,  Abram  should  make 
her  yield  to  Sarai  all  due  respect  and  submission ;  but 
in  making  her  resume  her  old  position  as  a  slave,  Sarai 
was  possibly  deaUug  unkindly  with  her  (but  see  on 
verse  9).  In  running  away  Hagar  not  only  showed 
the  untamable  love  of  freedom  which  Ishmael  in- 
herited from  her,  but  apparently  was  repeating  the  act 
from  which  she  had  lier  name. 

(7)  The  angel  of  the  Lord.— Heb.,  of  Jehovah. 
(See  Excursus  at  end  of  Book.) 

In  the  way  to  Shur.— Hagar  e-indently  fled  by 
the  usual  route  leading  from  Hebron  past  Beer-sheba 
to  Egypt.  The  wilderness  was  that  of  Paran.  in  which 
Kadcsh  was  situated.  Tlie  fountain  bv  which  Hagar 
was  sitting  was  on  the  road  to  Shur,  which  is  a  desert 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Egypt,  forming  the  boundary  of 
the  territoi-y  of  the  Ishmaelites  (chap.  xxv.  18)  and  of 
the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7,  xxvii.  8),  and  reached 
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Ishmael  Born. 


Shur.  <8'  And  he  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's 
maid,  whence  earnest  thou  ?  and  whither 
wilt  thou  f^o  ?  And  she  said,  I  flee  from 
the  face  of  my  mistress  Sarai.  '^*  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her, 
Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thy- 
self under  her  hands,  'i"*  And  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  I  will  multi- 
ply thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall 
not  be  numbered  for  multitude.  *")  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her, 
Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt 
bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  ^  Ish- 
mael ;  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy 
afiiiction.  d-'  And  he  will  be  a  wild 
man;  his  hand  will  he  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him ;  "  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence 
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of  aU  his  brethren.  ("^  And  she  called 
the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto 
her.  Thou  God  seest  me :  for  she  said, 
Have  I  also  here  looked  after  him  that 
seeth  me  ?  *"^  Wherefore  the  well  was 
called  '  -  Beer-lahai-roi  ;  behold,  it  is 
between  Kadesh  and  Bered. 

<i^>  And  Hagar  bareAbram  a  son:  and 
Abram  called  his  son's  name,  which 
Hagar  bare,  Ishmael.  'i'''  And  Abram 
was  fourscore  and  six  years  old,  when 
Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to  Abram. 

CHAPTER  XVIL  — '"And  when 
Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine, 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God; 
"^walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  ^  perfect. 
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(8)  Whence  earnest  thou?— It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  these  Divine  communications  God's  knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances  is  not  presumed,  but  the 
person  visited  is  led  on  to  tell  them.  This  adds  very 
much  to  the  freshness  and  poetry  of  the  naiTative. 
Here,  however,  in  the  address,  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid, 
the  angel,  at  least,  shows  that  he  is  aware  who  she  is, 
,and  also  reminds  her  of  wliat  she  had  forgotten,  that 
in  bestowing  her  upon  Abram  Sarai  did  not  cease  to  be 
her  mistress. 

(9)  Submit  thyself.— Heb.,  humble  thyself.  It  is 
the  verb  translated  dealt  hardly  in  verse  6.  The  angel 
therefore  commands  her  to  take  the  j^osition  which 
Sarai  was  forcing  upon  her ;  and  by  so  doing  proves  to 
us  that  there  had  been  no  personal  maltreatment. 
Commentators  have  taken  this  notion,  not  from  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  English  Version. 

(W)  I  will  multiply  thy  seed.— We  have  here 
the  purpose  of  the  Dinne  manifestation.  Abram's 
son  must  not  be  mixed  up  with  and  lost  among  tlie 
debased  population  of  Egyjit,  but  must  be  the  father 
of  a  free  people ;  and  Hagar  will  now  submit  to  her 
lot  as  a  slave,  that  she  may  secure  liberty  for  her 
offspring. 

(11)  Ishmael.- That  is,  Ood  heareth.  Like  Samuel, 
Ishmael  received  his  name  from  the  events  of  his 
mother's  life,  and  not  from  anything  in  his  own.  Tliere 
was,  however,  no  ride  in  this  matter,  and  the  naming 
of  children  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  very  diversified. 

(12)  He  will  be  a  wild  man.— Heb..  he  will  be 
a  wild-ass  man.  The  wild  ass  of  the  Arabian  deserts 
is  a  very  noble  creature,  and  is  one  of  the  animals 
selected  in  tlie  Book  of  Job  as  especially  exemplifying 
the  greatness  of  God  (Job  xxxix.  5 — 8).  Its  charac- 
teristics are  great  speed,  love  of  solitude,  and  an 
imtaroable  fondness  of  liberty.  It  is  thus  the  very 
type  of  the  Bedawecn  Arabs,  whose  delight  is  to  rove 
at  will  over  the  desert,  and  who  despise  the  ease  and 
luxury  of  a  settled  life. 

His  hand  will  be  against  every  man  .  .  . — 
Tlie  Bodawoen  can  be  boimd  by  no  treaties,  submit  to 
no  law,  and  count  plunder  as  legitimate  gain.  Never- 
theless— 
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He  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren. — That  is,  he  shall  maintain  his  indepen- 
dence, and  his  descendants  shall  continue  to  exist  as  a 
free  race  iu  the  presence  of  the  other  Abrahamic 
nations.  Many  commentators,  however,  consider  that 
the  more  exact  rendering  is,  he  shall  dtuell  to  the  east 
of  all  his  brethren.  This  is  certainly  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  chap.  xxv.  6,  but  does  not  suit  equally  well 
there  in  verse  18. 

(13)  Thou  God  seest  me.— Heb,,  Tlwu  art  El 
Rdi,  that  is,  a  God  of  seeing.  Not  as  Oukelos  para- 
phrases it,  "  Thou  art.  a  God  that  sees  all  things,"  but 
"  Thou  art  a  God  that  permits  Himself  to  be  seen," 
For  so  Hagar  proceeds  herself  to  explain  the  name, 
Do  not  I  still  see  after  seeing  >  With  all  the  love  of 
an  Oriental  for  dark  sayings,  Hagar  plays  upon  the 
word  "  roi,"  but  her  meaning  is  plain  :  "  Do  I  not  see, 
and  therefore  am  alive,  and  not  even  blinded,  nor 
bereft  of  sense  and  reason,  though  I  have  seen  God," 

(14)  Beer-lahai-roi.— That  is.  Well  of  the  living- 
seeing  (of  God),  the  well  where  God  has  been  seen,  and 
t)ie  beholder  still  lives.  It  became  afterwards  a  favourite 
dwelling-place  of  Isaac  (chap,  xxv.  11 ),  and  was  probably, 
therefore,  surrounded  by  pastures,  but  its  site  has  not 
been  identified.  For  Kadesh  see  chap,  xiv.  7.  Bered 
is  absolutely  unknown, 

XVII. 

Confirmation  op  the  Covenant  by  the 
Sacrament  of  Circumcision, 

(1)  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine. — 
Thirteen  years,  therefore,  had  passed  by  since  tlie 
birth  of  Ishmael,  who  doubtless  during  this  time  had 
grown  very  dear  to  the  chiklless  old  man,  as  we  gather 
from  the  wish  expressed  in  verse  18, 

I  am  the  Almighty  God.— Heb,,  El  shaddai. 
Tlie  word  is  Archaic,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
means  strong  so  as  to  overpower.  Besides  its  use  in 
Genesis  we  find  it  employed  as  the  name  of  Deity  by 
Balaam  (Num,  xxiv,  4,  16) ;  by  Naomi  (Ruth  i,  20) ;  and 
in  tlie  Book  of  Job,  where  it  occurs  thirty-one  times.  We 
may  tlius  regard  it  as  "  one  of  the  more  general  world- 
wide titles  ot  the  Most  High  "  (Speaker's  Commentary), 
In  Exod,  vi,  .3  it  is  said,  with  evident  reference  to  this 
place,  that  El  shaddai  was  the  name  of  God  revealed 
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(2)  And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between 
me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  ex- 
ceedingly. (■*>  And  Abram  feU  on  his 
face  :  and  God  talked  with  him,  saying, 
<^'  As  for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is 
with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of 
'  many  nations.  '^'  Neither  shall  thy 
name  any  more  be  called  Abram,  but 
thy  name  shall  be  Abraham ;  "  for  a 
father  of  many  nations  have  I  made 
thee.  ''''  And  I  will  make  thee  exceed- 
ing fruitful,  and  I  wiU  make  nations  of 
thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee. 
<'^  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  thee  and  thy  seed  after 
thee  in  their  gfeneratious  for  an  ever- 
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lasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  <*'  And  I 
wiU  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee,  the  land  -  wherein  thou  art  a 
stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an 
everlasting  possession;  and  I  will  be 
their  God. 

'"'  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Thou 
shalt  keep  my  covenant  therefore,  thou, 
and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  genera- 
tions. <i°'  This  is  my  covenant,  which 
ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  you  and 
thy  seed  after  thee  ;  ''  Every  man  child 
among  you  shall  be  cu'cumcised.  <"'  And 
ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your 
foreskin ;  and  it  shall  be  'a  token  of  the 


to  the  patriarchs,  but  that  He  was  not  kuown  to  them 
by  His  name  Jehovah.  Here,  nevertheless,  in  a 
passage  said  by  commentators  to  be  Elohistic,  we  read 
that  "  Jehovah  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  to  him  I 
am  El  shaddai."  But  the  veiy  gist  of  the  passage  is 
the  identification  of  Jehovah  and  El  shaddai,  and  the 
great  object  of  the  manifest  care  with  which  Moses 
distinguishes  the  Divine  names  seems  to  be  to  show, 
that  though  Jehovah  became  the  special  name  of 
Elohim  in  His  covenant  relation  to  Israel  after  the 
Exodus,  yet  that  the  name  was  one  old  and  primeval 
(chap.  iv.  26),  and  that  the  God  of  revelation,  imder 
various  titles,  was  ever  one  and  the  same.  Aod  so  is 
it  now,  though  we,  by  following  a  Jewish  superstition, 
have  weU-nigh  forfeited  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah, 
so  greatly  prized  of  old  (chap.  iv.  1). 

Walk  before  me.— The  same  verb  as  that  used 
of  Enoch  (chap.  v.  22),  and  of  Noah  (chap.  vi.  9).  but  the 
preposition  before  implies  less  closeness  than  with.  On 
the  other  hand,  Noah  was  described  as  "  perfect  among 
his  contemporaries"  (ibid.),  while  Abram  is  required 
still  to  strive  after  this  integrity  (see  Note  on  chap.  vi.  9). 

(2)  I  will  make  my  covenant.— In  chap.  xv.  18 
the  Heb.  word  for  "  make  "  is  cut,  and  refers  to  the 
severing  of  the  victims;  here  it  is  "give,"  "place,"  and 
implies  that  it  was  an  a«t  of  g^ace  on  God's  part 
(comp.  Note  on  chap.  ix.  9).  Abram  had  now  waited 
twenty.five  years  after  leaving  Ur-Chasdim,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  since  the  ratification  of  the 
solemn  covenant  between  him  and  Jehovah  (chap.  xv. 
17) ;  but  the  time  had  at  length  arrived  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  and  in  token  thereof  Abram  and 
Sarai  were  to  change  their  names,  and  all  the  males  be 
brought  near  to  God  by  a  solemn  sacrament. 

(*)  Of  many  nations.— This  is  a  feeble  rendering 
of  a  remarkable  phrase.  Literally  the  word  signifies  a 
confused  noise  like  the  din  of  a  populous  city.  Abram 
is  to  be  the  father  of  a  thronging  crowd  of  nations. 
And  so  in  verse  5. 

(5)  Abram.— That  is,  high  father. 

Abraham  =  Father  of  a  multitude,  "  raham  "  being 
Ml  Arabic  word,  perhaps  current  in  Hebrew  in  .^uoicnt 
times.  Another  interpretation  of  Abram  is  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  Abi-aram,  Father  of  Aram,  or  Syria. 
This  too  is  an  Arabic  form,  like  Abimael  in  chap.  x. 
28.  By  some  commentators  the  stress  is  thrown  upon 
the  insertion  of  the  letter  "  li,"  as  being  the  representa- 
tive of  the  name  Tahveh  or  Tchveh.  (Compare  the 
change  of  Oshea  into  Jehoshua,  Num.  xiii.  16.) 


(10)  Shall  be  circumcised.— It  is  stated  by 
Herodotus  (Book  ii.  104)  that  the  Egyptians  were 
circumcised,  and  that  the  Syrians  in  Palestine  confessed 
that  they  learned  this  practice  from  the  Egyptians. 
Origen,  however,  seems  to  limit  circumcision  to  the 
priesthood  (Epist.  ad  Rom.,  §  ii.  1.3) ;  and  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  is  not  only  very  loose,  but  his  date  is  too 
far  posterior  to  the  time  of  Abram  for  us  to  be  able  to 
place  implicit  confidence  in  it.  If  we  turn  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Egyptian  monuments  and  of  the  mummies,  we 
find  proof  of  the  rite  liaving  become  general  in  Egypt 
only  in  quite  recent  times.  The  discussion  is,  however, 
merely  of  archaeological  importance ;  for  circumcision 
was  just  as  appropriate  a  sign  of  the  covenant  if  borrowed 
from  institutions  already  existing  as  If  then  used  for  the 
first  time.  It  is,  moreover,  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  Bible  is  always  true  to  the  local  colouring.  Chaldsean 
influence  is  predominant  in  those  early  portions  of 
Genesis  which  we  owe  to  Abram,  a  citizen  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees ;  his  life  and  surroundings  subsequently 
are  those  of  an  Arab  sheik ;  wliile  Egyjjtian  influence  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  latter  part  of  Genesis,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  Exodus  from  that  country.  In  this 
fact  we  have  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  theories  which 
would  bring  down  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  a  late  period :  for  the  author  would  certainly  have 
written  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and  ideas  of  his 
ovra  times.  If,  however,  Abram  had  seen  circumcision 
in  Egypt,  when  the  famine  drove  him  thither,  and  had 
learned  the  significance  of  the  rite,  and  that  the  idea 
of  it  was  connected  with  moral  purity,  there  was  in 
this  even  a  reason  why  God  should  choose  it  as  the 
outward  sign  of  the  sacrament  which  He  was  now 
bestowing  upon  the  patriarch. 

The  fitness  of  circumcision  to  be  a  sign  of  entering 
into  a  covenant,  and  especially  into  one  to  which 
children  were  to  be  admitted,  consisted  in  its  being 
a  representation  of  a  new  birth  by  the  putting  oft' 
of  the  old  man,  and  the  dedication  of  the  new  man 
unto  holiness.  The  flesh  was  cast  away  that  the 
spirit  might  grow  strong;  and  the  change  of  name 
in  Abram  and  Sarai  was  typical  of  this  change  of 
condition.  Tliey  liad  been  bom  again,  and  so  must 
again  be  named.  And  though  women  could  not  in- 
deed be  admitted  directly  into  the  covenant,  yet 
they  shared  in  its  pririleges  by  virtue  of  their 
consanguinity  to  the  men,  who  were  as  sponsors  for 
them ;  and  thus  Sarai  changes  her  name  equally  with 
her  husband. 
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Sarai's  Name  Cha^iged. 


GENESIS,   XVII. 


A  Son  is  Promised  to  Iter. 


covenant  betwixt  me  and  you.  <i2)And 
'  he  that  is  eight  days  old  "  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised among  you,  every  man  child 
in  your  generations,  he  that  is  born  in 
the  house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any 
stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed. 
<i^^  He  that  is  bom  in  thy  house,  and  he 
that  is  boiight  vrith  thy  money,  must 
needs  be  circumcised :  and  my  covenant 
shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an  everlasting 
covenant.  <i*'  And  the  uncircumcised 
man  child  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin  is 
not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut 


1  Hch.,  a   eon  0/ 
tinht  days. 


a  Lev.  12. 3 :  Luke 
2.  21 ;  John  7. 22. 


2  Heb.,   sh«  shall 
become  natioiis. 


off  from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my 
covenant. 

<^^'  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  As 
for  Sarai  thy  wife,  thou  shalt  not  call 
her  name  Sarai,  but  Sarah  shall  her 
name  be.  '^''^  And  I  will  bless  her,  and 
give  thee  a  son  also  of  her :  yea,  I  will 
bless  her,  and  -  she  shall  be  a  mother  of 
nations ;  kings  of  people  shall  be  of  her, 
<i  Then  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face, 
and  laughed,  and  said  in  his  heart, 
Shall  a  child  be  born  unto  him  that  is  an 
hundred  years  old?   and   shall   Sarah, 


(12)  Eight  days  old.— That  is,  just  one  week  after 
birth,  as  the  day  of  birth  was  counted  among  the  eight 
days. 

(13)  He  that  is  born  in  thy  house  .  .  .—Two 
things  follow  from  this  wide  extension  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision :  the  first,  that  all  members  of  Abram's 
household,  being  thus  sharers  in  the  covenant,  were 
also  numbered  as  belonging  to  the  nations  that  sprang 
from  liim.  We  liave  seen  that  even  in  early  days  his 
followers  must  have  numbered  six  or  seven  hundred 
men  (chap.  xiv.  14),  and  they  were  growing  in  multi- 
tude all  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  during  tlie  lifetime  of 
Isaac.  They  were  then  divided  between  Esau  and  Jacob 
at  Isaac's  death  (chaps,  xxxv.  27,  xxxvi.  6,  7),  but  the  di- 
minution in  the  number  of  Jacob's  family  thus  caused 
must  have  been  compensated  by  those  whom  he  gathered 
for  himself  in  Mesopotamia  (chap.  xxx.  43).  All  his  house- 
hold went  down  with  him  into  Egy|)t,  as  part  of  his  taf, 
translated  "  little  ones  "  in  chap.  xlvi.  5,  but  really  sig- 
nifying the  whole  body  of  dependents,  men,  women, 
and  children.  Placed  there  in  the  fniitful  Delta,  they 
would  be  counted  as  members  of  that  tribe  to  the  chief 
of  which  they  belonged,  and  would  swell  the  numbers  of 
the  vast  host  which  left  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  37).  The 
second  point  is,  that  as  all  who  were  circumcised  were 
regarded  as  Israelites,  so  also  circumcision  was  confined 
to  the  Israelites.  It  was  not  a  catholic  ordinance,  in- 
tended, like  baptism,  for  all  people  and  all  times.  Nor 
was  it  primarily  a  religious  institution.  The  bought 
slave  was  circumcised  first,  and  instructed  aftoi-wards. 
No  profession  of  faith  was  required,  but  he  was  admitted 
to  the  privilege  in  right  of  his  master.  The  reason  of 
this  was  that  it  was  an  admission  into  the  Jewish 
nation  first,  and  by  consequence  only  into  the  church. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  points  which  distinguish 
slavery,  as  practised  among  the  Jews,  from  the  de- 
grading form  of  it  which  existed  in  modern  times, 
that  from  the  days  of  Abram  onwards  the  slave  by 
being  circumcised  was  proclaimed  to  bo  one  of  the  same 
race  and  nation  as  his  master,  and  thereby  entitled  to 
share  in  his  national  and  religious  privileges. 

(»)  Shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.— Jewish 
commentators  generally  consider  that  this  penalty  con- 
sisted in  the  offender  being  left  to  the  direct  inter- 
position of  God,  who  would  punish  him  with  childless- 
ness and  premature  death  ( Talmud  :  Tract.  Yebam,  55). 
Most  Christian  commentators  suppose  that  the  offender 
was  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  but 
this  view  is  untenable.  For  a  distmction  is  constantly 
drawn  between  the  penalty  of  death,  and  the  being 
"cut  off  from  among  the  people,"  as,  for  instance,  in 
Lev.  XX.    So,  too,  the  IdUiug  of  a  clean  beast  anywhere, 
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except  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  {Ibid.,  xvii.  4),  and 
the  eating  of  blood  (Ibid.,  9,  14),  are  to  be  thus  dealt 
with,  while  blasphemy  and  murder  are  to  be  punished 
with  death  (Ibid.,  xxiv.  16,  17).  Now  it  became  very 
common  to  kill  clean  beasts  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and 
the  eating  of  blood,  though  regarded  with  horror  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  32 — 34),  apparently  had  no  penalty  attached 
to  it.  The  Jewish  commentators  seem  to  err  only  in 
being  too  special,  and  in  defining  the  method  in  which 
God  would  punish.  The  pimishment  really  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  excommunication  or  outlawry,  to 
which  other  penalties  might  have  been  attached  by 
custom  :  but  the  main  point  was  that  one  uncircum- 
cised (as  subsequently  one  who  violated  the  principles 
of  the  Mosaic  law)  forfeited  his  privileges  as  a  member 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  could  claim  no  protection  from 
the  elders  for  life  and  property,  and  could  not  take  his 
place  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 

(15)  Sarai. — Probably  princely,  an  adjective  of  the 
same  form  as  shaddai,  verse  1;  while  Sarah  means 
princess.  The  change  of  name  shows  that  she  was 
admitted  to  the  covenant.     (Comp.  verse  10.) 

(16)  A  son  ...  of  her. — This  is  the  first  place 
where  it  was  definitely  promised  that  Abram's  heir 
should  be  Sarah's  own  son.  This  must  be  remembered 
in  estimating  the  conduct  of  Abram  and  Sarah  in  the 
matter  of  Hagar.  They  had  long  waited,  and  hoped, 
before  taking  measures  of  their  own  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise.  The  rest  of  the  verse  should  be  trans- 
lated, "  slie  shall  become  (grow  into)  nations  :  kings  of 
peoples  shall  become  of  her,  that  is,  "  shall  spring 
from  her." 

(1")  Abraham  .  .  .  laughed. — The  Jewish  inter- 
preters regard  Abraham's  laugh  as  one  of  joy,  and 
Sarah's  (chap,  xviii.  12)  as  one  of  unbelief.  We  may, 
however,  well  doubt  whether  there  really  was  this  dif- 
ference between  them ;  but  our  Lord  confirms  the  view 
that  joy  was  uppermost  in  Abraham's  heart  (John  viii. 
56).  Still  with  belief  there  was  surprise,  and  the  feeling 
that  what  was  promised  was  so  strange  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  incredible.  One  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
only  son  at  God's  word  (Heb.  si.  liM  would  not  be 
staggered  by  this  strangeness,  and  yet  the  thought  of 
Sarah's  bearing  a  child  at  the  age  of  ninety  might  easily 
present  itself  to  his  mind  in  a  ludicrous  aspect.  As 
for  Sarah,  there  is  no  proof  that  at  the  time  when  she 
laughed  she  knew  or  even  suspected  that  the  three 
travellers  were  more  than  men.  She  overlieard  tlicir 
conversation,  and  laughed,  imagining  perhaps  that 
they  did  not  know  how  old  she  was.  Really,  the 
idea  brought  out  by  this  double  laughter  is  that  Isaac's 
birth  was  contrary  to  nature. 


The  Blessing  to  Ishmael. 


GENESIS,    XVIII.        Abraham  and  Ishmael  Circumcised. 


that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear  ?  '*)  And 
Abraham  said  unto  God,  0  that  Ish- 
mael might  live  before  thee  !  i'"*  And 
God  said,  "  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear 
thee  a  son  indeed  ;  and  thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Isaac :  and  I  will  estabUsh  my 
covenant  with  him  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  and  with  his  seed  after  him. 
'^)  And  as  for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard 
thee :  Behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 
will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multi- 
ply him  exceedingly ;  "  twelve  princes 
shall  he  beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a 
great  nation.  '^^^  But  my  covenant  will 
I  establish  with  Isaac,  which  Sarah 
shall  bear  unto  thee  at  this  set  time  in 
the  next  year.  (2^>  And  he  left  off  talk- 
ing with  him,  and  God  went  up  from 
Abraham. 

<2'"  And  Abraham  took  Islmiael  his 
son,  and  aU  that  were  born  in  his  house, 
and  all  that  were  bought  with  his 
money,  every  male  among  the  men  of 
Abraham's  house  ;  and  circumcised  the 


a  ch.  18. 10,  ii  21.  2. 


flesh  of  their  foreskin  in  the  selfsame 
day,  as  God  had  said  unto  him.  '-"  And 
Abraham  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine, 
when  he  was  circimicised  in  the  flesh  of 
his  foreskin.  '^'  And  Ishmael  his  son 
was  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  was 
circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin. 
<2^'  In  the  selfsame  day  was  Abraham 
circumcised,  and  Ishmael  his  son. 
<^'*  And  all  the  men  of  his  house,  born 
in  the  house,  and  bought  with  money 
of  the  stranger,  were  circumcised  with 
him. 

CHAPTEE  XVIII.  —  (1)  And  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre  :  and  he  sat  in  the  tent  door  in 
the  heat  of  the  day;  (=)  "^and  he  lift 
up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and,  lo,  three 
men  stood  by  him :  and  when  he  saw 
them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from  the 
tent  door,  and  bowed  himself  toward 
the  ground,  <^)  and  said.  My  Lord,  if  now 
I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass 


(18)  O  that  Ishmael  .  .  .—For  thirteen  years  Ishmael 
had  beeu  the  "  son  of  the  house  "  (chap.  xv.  3),  and  re- 
garded probably  as  the  true  heir.  Mingled  then  witli 
Abraham's  joy  there  was  also  the  pain,  natural  toa  father, 
of  kno^ving  tliat  this  transference  of  the  promise  to 
Sarah's  child  meant  the  deposition  and  disappointment 
of  one  who  for  so  long  had  held  the  j)ost  of  honour. 
Stoicism  would  liave  repressed  this  upright  and  natural 
feeling,  but  God  hears  and  accepts  the  father's  prayers ; 
and  while  the  birtliriglit  and  religious  pre-eminence  is 
justly  given  to  the  son  of  tlie  freewoman,  there  is  a 
large  earthly  blessing  for  the  handmaid's  son. 

(19)  Indeed. — In  the  Hebrew  this  word  comes  first, 
and  is  intended  to  remove  all  doubt  or  desire  for  any 
other  turn  of  affairs.  It  should  be  rendered,  "  And  God 
said,  For  a  certainty  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear  thee  a  son." 

Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Isaac. — That  is,  he 
laughs.  The  name  was  to  be  a  perpetual  memorial  tliafc 
Isaac's  birth  was  natui-ally  such  an  impossibility  as  to 
excite  ridicule. 

(25)  Ishmael  ....  was  thirteen  years  old. — 
Hence  the  Mohammedans  defer  ciiTiuncision  to  the 
thirteentli  year. 

(26)  In  the  selfsame  day.— Heb.,  In  the  hone  of 
this  day.  and  so  in  verse  23  (see  chap.  ii.  23).  In  the 
circumcising  of  the  household  together  with  Abraham 
and  his  son  we  see  that  no  impassable  interval  sepa- 
rated the  Hebrew  slave  from  his  master,  but  that  he 
was  to  sliare  all  the  national  and  religious  privileges  of 
the  freeman. 

xvni. 

Visit  of  Angels  to  Abeaham  at  Mamee  ;  and 
oveetheow  of  sodom. 

(i>  And  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  appeared  unto  him. 

— No  new  section  could  begin  in  this  way,  but  evidently 
this  is  a  continuation  of  the  narrative  of  the  circumci- 
sion. We  thus  find  a  Jeho^'istic  section  coupled  in  the 
closest  way  with  one  which  is  Elohistic  (comp.  chap. 


xvii.  22,  23) ;  and  even  here  it  is  Elohim  who  for  Abra- 
ham's sake  delivers  Lot  (chap.  xix.  29).  Far  more 
important,  however,  is  it  to  notice  that  this  familiar 
intercourse,  and  clear  revelation  of  Jehovah  to  Abraham, 
follows  upon  his  closer  relation  to  God  by  virtue  of 
the  sacrament  of  circumcision.  Jewish  tradition  adds 
that  this  visit  was  made  to  Abraham  on  the  third  day 
after  the  rite  had  been  performed,  and  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  healing  him  from  the  painf lU  consequences  of  it. 
It  was  on  this  account,  as  they  think,  that  Abraham 
was  resting  at  home,  instead  of  being  with  his  herds  in 
the  field. 

The  plains  (Heb.,  the  oaks)  of  Mamre.— (See 
chaps,  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13.) 

The  tent  door. — Heb.,  the  opening  of  the  tent, 
formed  by  looping  back  one  of  the  curtains. 

The  heat  of  the  day. — The  time  of  noon,  when 
Orientals  rest  from  labour  (comp.  chap.  iii.  8).  As  the 
air  in  the  tent  would  be  sultry,  Abraliam  sits  in  the 
shade  on  the  outside.  So  in  verse  8  the  meal  is  spread 
under  a  tree. 

(2)  Three  men. — Jewish  commentators  explain  the 
number  by  saying  that,  as  no  angel  might  execute  more 
than  one  commission  at  a  time,  one  of  the  three  came 
to  heal  Abraham,  the  second  to  bear  the  message  to 
Sarah,  and  the  third  to  destroy  Sodom.  More  cor. 
rectly  one  was  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah."  who  came  as 
the  manifestation  of  Deity  to  Abraham,  and  the  other 
two  were  his  companions,  commissioned  by  liim  after- 
wards to  execute  judgment  on  the  cities  of  the  i^lain. 
The  number  three  pointed  also  to  the  Trinity  of  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  and  is  therefore  read  by  our  Church 
as  one  of  the  lessons  for  Trinity  Sunday.  But  we 
must  be  caref  id  not  to  use  it  as  a  proof  of  this  doctrine, 
lest  the  inference  should  be  drawn  of  a  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
would  savour  of  heretical  impiety. 

(3)  My  lord. — Heb. 'doafn',  a  term  of  simple  respect, 
just  as  the  bowing  towards  the  earth  is  exactly  what  an 
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not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  ser- 
vant :  '''  let  a  little  water,  I  pray  yon, 
be  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet,  and  i-est 
yourselves  under  the  tree :  *^*  and  I  will 
fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  ^  comfort 
ye  your  hearts  ;  after  that  ye  shall  pass 
on :  for  therefore  "  are  ye  come  to  your 
servant.  And  they  said,  So  do,  as  thou 
hast  said. 

(^)  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the 
tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  ^  Make  ready 
quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal, 
knead  if,  and  make    cakes   ujjon    the 


1  Heb.,  stay. 


Hfb.,  you  have 


3  Hob.,  Haeten. 


a  cb.  17. 10,&21.!. 


hearth.  *''  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the- 
herd,  and  fetcht  a  calf  tender  and  good, 
and  gave  it  unto  a  young  man ;  and  he 
hasted  to  dress  it.  t^'  And  he  took 
butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he 
had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them; 
and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree, 
and  they  did  eat. 

<^*  And  they  said  unto  him.  Where  is 
Sarah  thy  wife  ?  And  he  said.  Behold,  in 
the  tent.  '^°'  And  he  said,  I  will  certainly 
return  unto  thee  according  to  the  time  of 
life ;  and,  lo, "  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have 


Arab  sheik  would  do  now  to  a  passing'  traveller. 
Abraham's  conduct  is  marked  by  aU  that  stately  cour. 
tesy  usual  among  Orientals.  Ho  caUs  himselJE  their 
slave :  regards  it  as  a  favour  that  they  should  partake 
of  his  hospitality ;  speaks  slightingly  of  the  repast 
prepared  as  a  mere  morsel  of  bread ;  and  treats  it  as  a 
providential  act  that  they  had  come  into  his  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  only  afterwards  that  he  knew  that  he  was 
entertaining  angels  unawares  (Hob.  xiii.  2).  While, 
moreover,  he  addresses  the  chief  traveller  first,  as 
courtesy  required,  ho  immediately  afterwards  changes 
to  the  plural,  lest  ho  should  seem  wanting  in  hospitable 
welcome  to  his  companions. 

(i)  Wash  your  feet.— This  is  the  first  necessity  of 
Oriental  hospitality  (Judges  six.  21),  not  merely  because 
the  feet,  protected  only  by  sandals,  are  soiled  by  the 
dirt  of  the  roads,  but  because  it  cools  the  whole  body, 
and  allays  the  feverishness  caused  by  the  heat  of  tra- 
velling. Thus  i-efreshed  they  are  "  to  rest,"  Heb.,  to 
lay  themselves  down,  in  the  shade. 

(5)  Comfort  ye  your  hearts.— Heb.,  strengthen 
ye,  the  original  meaning  of  comfort,  a  word  formed 
from  the  Latin  fortis  =  strong,  brave.  The  heart  in 
Hebrew  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  powers,  mental  and 
bodily,  of  the  whole  man. 

After  that  ye  shall  pass  on. — Coming  at  noon, 
the  travellers  after  rest  and  refreshment  would  continue 
their  journey.  It  is  quite  plain  that  Abraham  still  re- 
garded them  as  passing  wayfarers. 

Therefore  .  .  . — Abraham  thus  suggests  that  his 
tent  was  pitched  near  to  the  route  on  purpose  that  he 
might  exercise  that  hospitality  wliich  was  and  conti. 
nues  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  an  Arab  sheik. 

(6)  Three  measures.— Heb.  three  seahs,  the  scab 
being  a  little  more  than  a  peck.  It  is  still  usual  on  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger  to  make  this  hasty  preparation  for 
his  entertainment,  the  ordinary  meal  even  of  a  wealthy 
sheik  consisting  of  flour  and  some  camels'  milk  boiled 
together.  Cakes  such  as  those  here  described,  baked 
amid  the  embers  on  the  hot  hearth-stone,  are  considered 
a  delicacy  (1  Kings  xix.  6).  Flesh  is  seldom  eaten ; 
but  if  a  traveller  arrives,  sweet  milk  and  rice  are  added 
to  the  meal,  and  if  he  l)e  a  person  of  distinction  a  lamb 
or  kid  is  killed.  Abraliam's  caU,  "  tender  and  good," 
shows  that  ho  regarded  his  visitors  as  persons  of  more 
than  ordinary  high  rank;  and  the  quantity  of  food 
cooked  seems  to  show  that  the  three  travellers  had 
numerous  attendants.  The  calf  would  be  cut  into  small 
portions,  and  a  meal  like  this  is,  we  are  told,  got  ready 
in  a  very  short  time. 

(8)  Butter. — Heb.  curds,  or  curdled  milk.  Neither 
the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  nor  Romans  knew  how  to  make 
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butter,  and  the  word  itself  signifies  cheese  made  of  cows' 
milk.  This  is  less  prized  in  the  East  than  that  made 
from  the  milk  of  sheep,  or  of  goats,  while  camels'  mUk 
is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  best  for  drinking.  In  a  hot 
climate  milk  is  more  refreshing  when  slightly  sour ;  but 
Abraham  brought  both  fresh  milk  Iprobably  from  the 
camels)  and  sour  milk  (from  the  sheep),  and  this  with 
the  cakes  and  the  calf  made  a  stately  repast.  With 
noble  courtesy  "  he  stood  by  them,  and  they  did  eat." 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  and  other  Jewish  authorities 
translate  "  and  they  made  show  of  eating,"  lest  it  should 
seem  as  though  angels  ate  (Judges  xiii.  16).  There  is 
the  same  mystery  as  regards  our  risen  Lord  (Luke 
xxiv.  43). 

(i>)  They  said. — But  in  verse  10  "  he  said,"  and  in 
verses  13,  17,  20,  &c.,  "  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  said."  The 
messenger  speaks  as  one  with  Jehovah,  or  as  being  His 
representative. 

Where  is  Sarah  thy  wife  P — This  question  is 
contrary  to  Oriental  manners,  as  the  women  may  be  re- 
ferred to  only  in  the  most  indirect  manner.  But  during 
the  meal  Abraham,  as  he  talked  with  the  strangers,  had 
probably  begun  to  recognise  in  them  somethmg  more 
than  human. 

(10)  According  to  the  time  of  life.— Heb.,  ac- 
cording to  the  living  time.  It  is  e'S'ident  from  verse 
14,  and  2  Kings  iv.  16,  17,  that  these  words  denote 
some  fixed  period,  but  the  exact  rendering  is  in  dis- 
pute. "  When  the  season  re^-ives  "  =  nest  spring,  is 
entirely  remote  from  Oriental  thought,  and  the  render- 
ing of  Zunz  "at  the  liWng  time"  is  poetical,  but 
meaningless.  Tlie  true  rendering  is  probably  "  a  year 
hence,"  as  when  the  year  is  over  it  dies,  and  a  new 
year  lives  in  its  place.  Jewish  tradition  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  view,  translating  "  according  to  this 
time  next  year,"  and  adding  that  the  season  was  the 
Passover.  The  only  other  tenable  rendering  is  "  in 
course  of  time." 

Which  was  behind  him.— The  LXX.  has  a  pre- 
ferable reading,  and  she  was  behind  it.  The  door,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  an  oi)ening  made  by  looping  back  the 
curtain,  which  would  effectually  conceal  Sarah's  person. 

('-)  Sarahlaughed.— SeeNoteonchap.xvii.  17.  Tlie 
laughter  of  both  husband  and  wife  brings  into  promi- 
nence the  inconceivable  character  of  the  fact.  Sarah's 
conduct  has  been  very  unjustly  condemned.  Though 
Abraham  may  have  begun  to  guess  that  his  ■vasitors 
were  more  than  men,  she  probably  had  no  such  sus- 
picions. Sitting  inside  the  tent,  and  catching  their  words 
only  occasionally,  listening,  perhaps,  now  ouly  because 
she  lieard  her  own  name  mentioned,  when  she  hears 
them  talk  of  her  having  a  child  she  naturally  laughs, 
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a  son.  Aiid  Sarali  heard  it  in  the  tent 
door,  which  was  behind  him.  *ii'  Now 
Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old  and  well 
stricken  in  age ;  and  it  ceased  to  be 
with  Sarah  after  the  maimer  of  women. 
(12)  Therefore  Sarah  laughed  within  her- 
self, sajdng,  After  I  am  waxed  old  shall 
I  have  pleasure,  my  "lord  being  old  also? 
(1^)  And  the  Lokd  said  unto  Abraham, 
Wherefore  did  Sarah  laugh,  saying. 
Shall  I  of  a  surety  bear  a  child,  which 
am  old  ?  <i^'  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for 
the  LoED?  At  the  time  appointed  I 
will  return  unto  thee,  according  to  the 
time  of  life,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  sou. 
(15)  Then  Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  laughed 
not ;  for  she  was  afraid.  And  he  said. 
Nay  ;  but  thou  didst  laugh. 

(1^'  And  the  men  rose  up  from  thence, 
and  looked  toward  Sodom :  and  Abra- 
ham went  with  them  to  bring  them  on 
the  way.    (i">  And  the  Lord  said,  Shall 


b  rb.  12. 3,  *  22.  IS ; 
Acta  3.  25;  Gal, 
3.8. 


I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which 
I  do ;  118'  seeing  that  Abraham  shall 
surely  become  a  gi-eat  and  mighty  na- 
tion, and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  be  'blessed  in  him?  d^)  For 
I  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment ;  that  the  Lokd  may  bring  upon 
Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of 
him. 

*-<*>  And  the  Lord  said.  Because  the 
cry  of  Sodoin  and  Gomoirah  is  great, 
and  because  their  sin  is  very  grievous ; 
(21)  I  ^vill  go  down  now,  and  see  whether 
they  have  done  altogether  according  to 
the  cry  of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me ; 
and  if  not,  I  will  know,  f^^'  And  the 
men  turned  their  faces  from  thence,  and 
went  toward  Sodom :  but  Abraham 
stood  vet  before  the  Lord. 


tliinking  possibly  that  they  clid  uot  know  how  old  she 
was. 

After  I  am  waxed  old..— The  Hebrew  word  is 
stronger  and  more  lively.  It  means  "to  be  worn  out 
like  au  old  garment." 

(W)  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord? — 
Heb.,  Is  anything  too  wonderful  for  Jehovah  !  At 
last  it  is  made  evident  that  tlie  travellers  are  messen- 
gers from  God ;  but,  untU  this  declaration,  there  eoidd 
have  been,  at  most,  only  a  dim  feeling  that  the  visitation 
was  more  than  human.  Though  the  angel  does  not 
claim  for  himself  divinity,  yet  the  narrator  prefixes  to 
his  words.  And  Jehovah  said.  In  some  inefEable  way 
there  was  an  identity  between  Jehovah  and  the  angel. 

(15)  Sarah  denied.  —  With  strange  inconsistency 
Sarah  knows  that  the  speaker  is  Divine,  and  that  He 
perceived  the  thoughts  that  passed  "  within  herself  " 
in  the  retirement  of  the  tent,  and  yet  denies;  but  it 
was  the  inconsistency  of  fright.  Struck  with  terror  at 
the  thought  that  she  had  ridiculed  the  promise  of 
Jehovah,  she  offers  no  excuse,  but  takes  refuge,  as 
frightened  people  are  apt  to  do,  in  falsehood.  Gently 
reproved,  the  resiUt  was  the  building-up  of  her  faith, 
just  as  Mary's  doubt  was  removed  and  her  faith  per- 
fected by  the  angel's  words  (St.  Luke  i.  34 — 37). 

(16)  The  men  .  .  .  looked  toward  Sodom.— 
This  visitation  of  God  combined  mercy  and  love  for 
Abraham,  and  through  him  for  all  mankind,  witli  the 
punishment  of  men  whose  wickedness  was  so  universal 
that  there  were  none  left  among  them  to  bear  witness  for 
God,  and  labour  for  a  better  state  of  things.  There  is 
a  strange  mingling  of  the  human  and  the  Divine  in  the 
narrative.  Even  after  the  fuller  manifestation  of  them- 
selves they  are  stUl  called  men,  and  Abraham  continues 
to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  hospitality  by 
accompanying  them  as  their  guide.  Their  route  would 
lie  to  the  south-east,  over  the  hill-country  of  Judah, 
and  tradition  represents  Abraham  as  having  gone  witli 
them  as  far  as  the  village  of  Caphar-Barucha,  whence 
it  is  possible  through  a  deep  ravine  to  see  the  Dead 


(19)  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will.— This  trans- 
lation has  most  of  the  Versions  in  its  favom-,  and  means 
that  Abraham's  good  conduct  earns  for  him  the  Divine 
condescension.  But  the  Hebrew  is.  For  I  have  known 
him  in  order  that  he  may  command  his  sons,  &c.  It 
gives  God  foreknowledge  of  the  puriiose  for  which  He 
had  called  Abraham  as  the  reason  for  thus  revealing 
to  him  the  method  of  the  Divine  justice.  And  tliis 
purpose  was,  that  from  Abraham  shoidd  spring  a 
nation  whose  institutions  were  to  be  fraught  with 
Divine  truth,  whose  prophets  were  to  be  the  means  of 
revealing  God's  will  to  man,  and  of  whom,  as  concern- 
ing the  flesh,  the  Messiah  should  come.  Wliat  more 
fit/ting  than  that  one  appointed  to  fUl  so  noble  a  calling 
shoidd  also  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  prophet,  and  be 
permitted  to  share  in  the  Diviue  counsels  f  This  ren- 
dering closely  agrees  with  what  is  said  in  verse  18 
about  Abraham  growing  into  a  mighty  nation ;  and  it 
was  the  unique  and  high  purj)Ose  for  which  this  nation 
was  to  be  called  into  being  which  brought  Abraham 
into  so  close  a  relation  to  Jehovah. 

(21)  I  will  go  down. — God  examines  before  He 
punishes  (see  Note  on  chap.  xi.  5)  with  the  same  care 
and  personal  inspection  as  the  most  conscientious  earthly 
judge. 

Altogether.  —  Some  take  this  word,  not  as  an 
adverb,  but  as  a  noun  (comp.  Isa.  x.  23),  and  translate 
"  I  will  see  whether  they  have  done  according  to  the 
cry  of  it :  (in  which  case  tliere  shall  be  for  them)  utter 
destruction."  But  the  ellipse  is  harsh;  and  inquiry, 
the  knowing  and  not  the  punishing,  is  the  prominent 
thought  in  the  words  of  Jehovah.  Hence  too  the  kst 
clause.  "  I  wiU  know."  The  two  angels  go  to  Sodom  to 
give  the  people  a  final  trial.  K  they  meet  with  upright 
treatment,  then  God  wUl  know  that  there  are  limits  to  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  it  will  be  spared. 

(22)  Abraham  stood  yet  before  the  Lord 
(before  Jehovah). — Tlie  two  angels  went  on  their  way 
in  form  as  men,  towards  Sodom,  but  the  one  who  was  a 
manifestation  of  Jehovah  (verses  13,  17)  remained 
behind. 
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*23)  And  Abi-aham  drew  near,  and  said, 
Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked  ?  ''**  Peradventure 
there  be  fifty  righteous  within  the  city  : 
wilt  thou  also  destroy  and  not  spare  the 
place  for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are 
therein  ?  <^>  That  be  far  from  thee  to 
do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the  righ- 
teous with  the  wicked :  and  that  the 
righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,  that 
be  far  from  thee :  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  (^c)  ^jiii.  the 
Lord  said.  If  I  find  in  Sodom  fifty  righ- 
teous within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare 
aU  the  place  for  their  sakes.  '^'*  And 
Abraham  answered  and  said,  Behold 
now,  I  have  taken  iipon  me  to  speak 
unto  the  Lord,  which  am  hut  dust  and 
ashes  :  <-^>  Peradventure  there  shall  lack 
five  of  the  fifty  righteous :  wilt  thou 
destroy  all  the  city  for  laclc  of  five  ?  And 
he  said.  If  I  find  there  forty  and  five,  I 
will  not  destroy  it.  (-''And  he  spake 
unto  him  yet  again,  and  said,  Peradven- 
ture there  shall  be  forty  found  there. 
And  he  said,  I  vdll  not  do  it  for  forty's 
sake.  <''°'And  he  said  unto  Mm,  Oh  let 
not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak : 
Peradventm-e  there  shall  thirty  be  found 


there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it,  if 
I  find  thirty  there,  '^d  ^ji,j  j^e  said, 
Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
speak  unto  the  Lord:  Peradventure 
there  shall  be  twenty  found  there.  And 
he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  twenty's 
sake.  >^-'  And  he  said.  Oh  let  not  the 
Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet  but 
this  once :  Peradventure  ten  shall  be 
found  there.  And  he  said  I  wiU  not 
destroy  it  for  ten's  sake. 

<^'  And  the  Lord  went  liis  way,  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  communing  with 
Abraham :  and  Abraham  returned  imto 
his  place. 

CHAPTEE  XrS.— <i)  And  there  came 
two  angels  to  Sodom  at  even ;  and  Lot 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom :  and  Lot  see- 
ing them  rose  up  to  meet  them ;  and  he 
bowed  himself  with  his  face  toward  the 
ground ;  <^)  and  he  said,  Behold  now, 
my  lords,  turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your 
servant's  house,  and  tarry  aU  night,  and 
"wash  your  feet,  and  ye  shall  rise  up 
early,  and  go  on  your  ways.  And  they 
said.  Nay ;  but  we  will  abide  in  the 
street  all  night.  ('^^  And  he  pressed 
upon  them  greatly  ;  and  they  turned  in 


(23)  Abraham,  drew^  near. — As  Jewish  commen- 
tators remark,  this  word  is  especially  used  of  prayer, 
and  Abralmm's  iutercession  is  unspeakably  noble.  Nor 
must  we  suppose  that  he  thought  only  of  Lot.  Doubt, 
less  he  remembered  the  day  when  he  had  restored  the 
persons  and  spoil  to  the  king  of  Sodom.  He  had  then 
seen  their  human  affection  ;  the  joy  of  parent  meeting 
with  child,  and  friend  with  friend  ;  and  he  hoped  that 
there  were  good  people  among  them,  and  that  so  mar- 
vellous a  deliverance  would  work  in  many  of  them  a 
true  repentance.  Neither  must  we  suppose  that 
Abraham  adroitly  began  with  a  large  number,  ^vith  the 
intention  of  lessening  it.  It  was  the  readiness  with 
which  ea<?h  pi-ayer  was  heard  which  made  him  in  his 
earnestness  continue  his  entreaties.  It  thus  illustrates 
the  principle  that  the  faith  of  the  believer  grows  strong 
as  he  feels  that  his  prayers  are  accepted,  and  he  ven- 
tures finally  to  offer  petitions,  nothing  wavering,  which 
at  an  earlier  stage  would  have  seemed  to  him  to  ask 
more  than  ho  might  venture  to  hope  fi-om  the  Divine 
goodness. 

Destroy. — Heb.,  sweep  away ;  and  so  in  verse  24. 
The  difference  is  not  without  force  ;  for  the  verb  "  to 
sweep  away  "  gives  the  idea  of  a  more  indiscriminate 
ruin  than  the  usual  word  destroy,  which  Abraham  sub- 
stitutes for  it  in  verses  28,  31,  32. 

(3:!)  The  Lord  (Jehovah)  went  his  way.— Not  to 
avoid  further  importunity,  for  Abraham  had  ended  his 
entreaty,  and  obtained  all  that  he  had  asked  for ;  but 
because  the  purjioso  of  tlio  revelation  was  fulfilled. 
Besides  the  primary  object  of  making  known  the 
perfect  justice  of  God's  dealings  \vitli  men,  it  further 
showed  that  the  Gentile  world  was  both   subject   to 
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Jehovah's  dominion,  and  that  there  was  mei'oy  for  it 
as  well  as  for  the  covenant  people.  Such,  in  future 
times,  was  also  the  lesson  of  the  Book  of  Jonah. 

XIX. 

(1)  And  there  came  two  angels.— Heb.,  And  the 

two  angels  came.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding 
nan-ative,  and  takes  up  the  history  from  chap,  xviii.  22. 

Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom.— He  had  there- 
fore  become  a  citizen  of  Sodom,  probably  after  the  deli- 
verance from  the  Elamite  invasion,  when,  as  a  relative  of 
Abraham,  he  would  be  treated  with  great  honour.  This 
personal  respect  had  made  him  close  his  eyes  to  the 
sinfulness  of  the  jieople,  and  he  had  consented  to  live 
inside  the  town,  and  even  to  let  its  citizens  many  his 
daughters.  Meanwhile  all  intercourse  between  him  and 
Abraham  apparently  had  ceased,  and  he  had  lost  all 
share  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision. 

(-)  In  the  street.— That  is,  the  broad  open  space  of 
the  city.  (Comp.  Judges  xix.  15,  20.)  In  a  warm 
climate  there  is  little  hardsliiii  in  passing  the  night  in 
the  open  air  ;  and  as  at  this  early  date  thei-c  were  no 
caravanserais,  travellers  had  to  lodge  in  this  way 
unless  tliey  found  some  hospitable  entertainer. 

(3)  He  pressed  upon  them  greatly.— This  he 
did  as  knowing  tlio  licentiousness  of  the  people ;  but 
the  angels  do  not  readily  accept  his  hospitality,  as  they 
had  done  that  of  Abraham,  because  his  character  had 
deteriorated. 

Unleavened  bread, — Heb.,  thin  cakes,  like  those 
now  eaten  liy  the  Jews  at  the  Passover.  They  took 
little  time  in  preparation,  for  which  reason  we  find  them 
also  used  by  the  witch  of  Eudor  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24). 
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unto  him,  and  entered  into  his  honse ; 
and  he  made  them  a  feast,  and  did  bake 
unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

<■"  But  before  they  lay  down,  the  men 
of  the  city,  even  the  men  of  Sodom,  com- 
passed the  house  round,  both  old  and 
young,  all  the  people  from  every  quarter : 
<*'  and  they  called  unto  Lot,  aud  said 
unto  him.  Where  are  the  men  which 
came  in  to  thee  this  night  ?  bring  them 
out  unto  us,  that  we  may  know  them. 
<*'  And  Lot  went  out  at  the  door  unto 
them,  and  shut  the  door  after  him, 
(^)  and  said,  I  pray  you,  brethren,  do  not 
so  wickedly.  <**  Behold  now,  1  have  two 
daughters  which  have  not  known  man ; 
let  me,  I  pray  you,  bring  them  out  unto 
you,  and  do  ye  to  them  as  is  good  in  your 
eyes  :  only  unto  these  men  do  nothlug ; 
for  therefore  came  they  under  the 
shadow  of  my  roof  <">  And  they  said. 
Stand  back.  And  they  said  again,  This 
one  fellow  came  in  to  sojourn,  and  he 
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will  needs  be  a  judge :  now  will  we  deal 
worse  with  thee,  than  with  them.  And 
they  pressed  sore  upon  the  man,  even  Lot, 
and  came  near  to  break  the  door. 
(1"^  But  the  men  put  forth  their  hand, 
and  pulled  Lot  into  the  house  to  them, 
and  shut  to  the  door.  <i'»And  they  smote 
the  men  "  that  vjere  at  the  door  of  the 
house  with  blindness,  both  small  and 
great :  so  that  they  wearied  themselves 
to  find  the  door. 

(12)  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast 
thou  here  any  besides  ?  son  in  law,  and 
thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and  what- 
soever thou  hast  in  the  city,  bring  ihem 
out  of  this  place :  d^)  fop  ^e  wiU  destroy 
this  place,  because  the  *  cry  of  them  is 
waxen  great  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  the  Lokd  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it. 
*!*'  And  Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto 
his  sons  in  law,  which  married  his 
daughters,  and  said.  Up,  get  you  out  of 
this  place;   for  the  Lord  wiU  destroy 


(t)  From  every  quarter.— Heb.,  fvom  the  end. 
This  may  mean,  cither,  "  to  the  last  man,"  or  "  from 
the  very  end  of  the  town."  In  either  case  it  shows 
that  thei-e  were  not  in  Sodom  the  ten  righteous  men 
who  would  have  availed  to  save  it  (chap,  xviii.  32). 

(8)  I  have  two  daughters.  —  It  is  plain  from 
Judges  six.  24  that  this  proposal  was  not  ■idewed  in 
old  time  with  the  horror  wliich  it  seems  to  deserve. 
Granting  with  St.  Ambrose  that  it  was  the  substitution 
of  a  smaller  for  a  greater  sin,  and  with  St.  Chrysostom 
that  Lot  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  do  his 
utmost  to  protect  his  guests,  yet  he  was  also  bound  as 
a  father  equally  to  protect  his  daughters  to  the  last 
extremity :  and  if  men  might  substitute  smaller  for 
greater  sins,  they  wo\ild  have  an  excuse  for  practising 
every  form  of  wickedness.  Tlie  diificulty  arises  from 
the  high  character  given  of  Lot  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet. 
ii.  7,  8)  :  but  Lot  was  righteous  only  relatively;  and 
though  his  soul  was  daUy  vexed  by  what  he  saw,  it  was 
not  vexed  enough  to  make  liim  quit  such  evil  surround- 
ings, and  return  to  the  healthy  and  virtuous  life  of  the 
moimtains.  And,  when  finally  he  sought  refuge  in  them, 
as  it  was  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  on  compulsion 
(verse  30),  he  found  there  no  peace,  but  shared,  even  if 
unknowingly,  in  deeds  of  horrible  lust.  The  warning  of 
his  fall  is,  that  men  wlio  pai-t  with  religious  privileges 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantage  are  in  danger  of 
sinking  into  moraldegradation,  and  of  losing,  mth  their 
faith  and  hope,  not  only  their  self-respect  and  happi- 
ness, but  even  that  eartlily  profit  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  sacrificed  their  religion. 

Unto  these  men.— Tlie  form  of  the  pronoun  is 
archaic,  and  occurs  again  in  verse  2.5.  It  is  found  in  a 
few  other  places  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  never  else- 
where. 

For  therefore,  &e.  .  .  .— Comp.  chap,  xviii.  5. 

(9)  This  one  fellow  came  in  to  sojourn.— Heb. 
the  one  came  to  sojourn,  as  if  an  extraordinaiy  con- 
cession had  been  made  in  Lot's  favour  in  allowing  him 
to  dwell    within   their   walls.     In  ancient   times   the 
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rights  of  citizenship  were  most  jealously  guarded,  and 
the  position  of  a  sojourner  made  very  bitter. 

He  will  needs  be  a  judge.— Heb.,  is  ever  acting 
as  a  judge.  Tliis  suggests  that  Lot  had  previously 
reproved  the  men  of  Sodom,  and  agrees  with  2  Pet.  ii.  8. 

(11)  Blindness. — This  word  occurs  elsewhere  only 
in  2  Kings  vi.  18,  and  in  both  eases  it  is  iJain  that 
actual  blindness  is  not  meant.  Had  the  men  here  been 
struck  with  blindness  they  would  not  have  wearied 
themselves  with  trying  to  find  the  door,  but  would 
either  have  gone  away  in  terror  at  the  \-isitation,  or,  if 
too  hardened  for  that,  would  have  groped  about  till 
they  found  it.  So,  if  the  Syrian  army  had  been  made 
axjtually  blind,  they  would  have  surrendered  themselves; 
nor  woidd  it  have  been  practicable  to  guide  an  army  of 
blind  men  on  so  long  a  march  as  that  from  Dothan  to 
Samaria.  In  both  cases  the  men  were  unaware  that 
anything  had  happened  to  them.  The  people  of  Sodom 
thought  they  saw  the  door ;  the  Syrians  supposed  that 
the  locality  was  one  well  known  to  them,  and  only 
when  the  confusion  was  removed  did  they  become 
conscious  that  they  were  at  Samaria.  The  word  really 
means  a  disturbance  of  vision  caused  by  the  eye  not 
being  in  its  proper  connection  with  the  brain.  And  so 
the  men  of  Sodom  ever  seemed  just  upon  the  point  of 
reaching  the  door,  and  pressed  on,  and  strove  and 
quarrelled,  but  always  failed,  they  knew  not  how,  but 
as  they  always  supposed  by  one  another's  fault.  It  is  a 
strange  picture  of  men  given  over  to  unbelief  and  sin, 
and  who  "  seeing  see  not,"  because  they  reject  the  true 
light. 

(1*)  Which  married  his  daughters.— Heb.,  the 
takers  of  his  daughters — a  present  participle,  for  which 
reason  Ewald,  Tuch,  and  others  translate  "  who  were 
to  marry  his  daughters."  The  traditional  view  is  that 
given  in  our  Version,  and  is  confirmed  by  verse  1.5, 
where  the  words — "thy  two  daughters  wliich  are 
here,"  Heb.,  which  are  fotmd — certainly  suggest  the 
idea  that  Lot  had  other  daughters,  besides  the  two 
which  escaped  with  him. 


The  Escape  of  Lot. 
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Destruction  of  Sodom. 


this  city.     But  he  seemed  as  one  that 
mocked  unto  his  sons  in  law. 

<i^)  And  when  the  morning  arose,  then 
the  angels  hastened  Lot,  saying.  Arise, 
take  thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters, 
which  '  are  here ;  lest  thou  be  con- 
sumed in  the  -iniquity  of  the  city. 
<^^*  And  "  while  he  lingered,  the  men  laid 
hold  upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand 
of  his  wife,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his 
two  daughters  ;  the  Lord  being  merci- 
ful unto  him:  and  they  brought  him 
forth,  and  set  him  without  the  city. 
<!'*  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had 
brought  them  forth  abroad,  that  he  said. 
Escape  for  thy  life;  look  not  behind 
thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain ; 
escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be  con- 
sumed. '^**  And  Lot  said  unto  them. 
Oh,  not  so,  my  Lord :  '^^>  behold  now, 
thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in  thy 
sight,  and  thou  hast  magnified  thy 
mercy,  which  thou  hast  shewed  unto  me 


1  Hcb.i  are/ound. 


2  Or,  punishmejit 


3  B.eh.,  thii  face. 


i  Heb.,  gOM  forth. 


b  Dfllt.  29  23;  Isa. 
13.  I'J;  Jer.  5<1. 
JO;  Amos  4.  11; 
Luke  17. 28;  Judt 


in  saving  my  life ;  and  I  cannot  escape 
to  the  mountain,  lest  some  evil  take  me, 
and  I  die :  *-^'*  behold  now,  this  city  is 
near  to  flee  unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one  : 
Oh,  let  me  escape  thither,  {is  it  not  a 
little  one?)  and  my  soul  shall  live. 
'-'*  And  he  said  unto  him.  See,  I  have 
accepted  ^  thee  concerning  this  thmg 
also,  that  I  will  not  overthrow  this  city, 
for  the  which  thou  hast  spoken. 
(-->  Haste  thee,  escape  thither ;  for  I 
camiot  do  anything  till  thou  be  come 
thither.  Therefore  the  name  of  the  city 
was  called  Zoar.  t-^)  The  sun  was  *  risen 
upon  the  earth  when  Lot  entered  into 
Zoar. 

'-■*'  Then  ''  the  Lobd  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  Gomon'ah  biimstone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; 
<-5)  and  he  overtkrew  those  cities,  and 
all  the  plain,  and  all  the  uihabitants  of 
the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the 
groiuid.     ("'^>  But  his  wife  looked  back 


As  one  that  mocked. — Heb.,  as  one  that  was 
laughin;/,  or  joking,  and  so  uot  in  earnest. 

(15)  When  the  morning  arose.— Lot  had  ttinsthe 
night  for  making  his  preparations,  but  jjart  of  this  he 
spent  in  his  visits  to  his  sons-in-law. 

Consumed. — Heb.,  sivept  away ;  and  so  in  verse  17. 
See  chap,  xviii.  23,  24,  where  it  is  rendered  "  destroy." 

(16)  And  while  he  lingered. — Heb.,  and  he  lin- 
gered. Lot  still  clung  to  his  wealth,  and  could  uot 
make  up  his  mind  to  leave  it,  and  so  at  length  the 
angels  took  him  by  the  baud  and  compelled  him  to  quit 
the  doomed  city. 

The  Lord  being  merciful  unto  him. — Heb.,  m 
Jehovah's  pity  fo)-  him.     (Comp.  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.) 

(17)  Abroad. — Heb.,  outside — that  is,  of  the  city. 
Look  not  behind  thee. — This  was  not  merely  to 

prevent  delay,  but  also  showed  that  God  demanded  of 
tliem  a  total  abandonment  in  heart  and  will  of  the  con- 
demned cities,  and  hence  the  severity  with  which  the 
violation  of  tlio  command  was  visited. 

Plain. — Tlie  Ciccar  or  circle  of  Jordan.  So  also  in 
verses  25,  28,  29 ;  see  Note  on  chap.  xiii.  10. 

(19)  Iiest  some  evil. — Heb.,  lest  the  evil,  lest  the 
threatened  calamity  overtake  me  and  I  die. 

(21)  I  have  accepted  thee. — 'H.eh.,Ihave  lifted  tip 
thy  face.     (See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  6,  7.) 

(--)  Zoar. — This  to^vn  is  identified  by  Dr.  Tristram 
(Land  of  Moab,  p.  330)  vnth  Zi'ara,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  described  as  lying  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Moabite  territory,  in  Isa.  xv.  5 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34.  Eusebius  says  that  a  Roman  garrison  was 
posted  there,  but  he  probably  accepted  the  current 
tradition  whicli  placed  the  five  cities  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake. 

(23)  Tiie  sun  was  risen.— As  Lot  started  at  dawn, 
he  had  f luis  liad  alxmt  an  hour  for  his  flight. 

(M)  Tiie  Lord  (Jehovah)  rained  .  .  .  from  the 
Lord  (from  J<'li()vah). — Many  eommontators,  following 
the  Council  of  Sirniium,  see  in  this  repetition  of  the 
name  of  Jehovah  an  indication  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as 


though  God  the  Son  rained  down  fire  from  God 
the  Father.  More  correctly  Calvin  takes  it  as  an 
emphatic  reiteration  of  its  being  Jehovah's  act.  Jehovah 
had  mysteriously  manifested  Himself  upon  earth  by 
the  visit  of  the  three  angels  to  Abraham,  but  His 
activity  on  earth  is  one  with  His  wiUiug  in  heaven. 

Brimstone  and  fire. — Though  God  used  natural 
agencies  in  the  dcstniction  of  the  Ciccar  cities,  yet 
what  was  in  itself  a  catastrophe  of  nature  became 
miraculous  by  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  it. 
It  was  thus  made  the  means  not  merely  of  executing 
the  Divine  justice,  of  strengthening  Abraham's  faith, 
and  of  warning  Lot,  but  also  of  giving  moral  and 
religious  instraction  tliroughont  all  time.  Seen  by  its 
Hght,  events  of  histoiy,  for  which  sufficient  secondary 
causes  may  be  discovered,  are  nevertheless  shown  to 
be  direct  manifestations  of  the  Divine  justice,  and  to 
have  moral  causes  as  their  real  basis.  We  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  if  we  suppose  that 
the  events  recorded  there  were  different  in  kind  from 
those  which  take  place  now.  A  certain  limited  number 
of  events  were  so ;  but  of  most  it  is  simply  the  curtain 
that  is  drawn  back,  and  we  see  God's  presence  no 
longer  veiled,  as  with  us,  but  openly  revealed.  As  for 
the  catastrophe  itself,  it  was  uot  a  mere  tlumdei-storm 
which  set  the  earth,  saturated  with  naphtha,  on  fire; 
but,  in  a  region  where  earthquakes  are  still  common, 
there  was  apparently  an  outburst  of  volcanic  violence, 
casting  forth  blazing  bitumen  and  brimstone.  This 
falling  down  upon  the  houses,  and  upon  the  soU  charged 
with  combustible  matter,  caused  a  conflagration  so 
sudden  and  widespread  that  few  or  none  could  escape. 
Sulphur  and  nitre  are  still  found  as  natural  products 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

(^)  Overthrew. — This  does  uot  mean  snhmert/ed, 
and  the  agent  in  the  destruction  was  fire  and  not  water. 
"  The  plain  "  (Heb.,  the  Ciccar)  still  existed,  and  when 
Abraham  saw  it,  was  wrapped  in  smoke. 

(-«)  His  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him.— 
In  Oriental  countries  it  is  still  the  rule  for  the  wife  to 
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from  behind  him,  and  she  became  a 
pillar  of  salt. 

(27)  And  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  place  where  he  stood 
before  the  Lord  :  '^^^  and  he  looked 
toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  to- 
ward all  the  land  of  the  j)lain,  and  be- 
held, and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  coimtiy 
went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace. 

(29)  ^nd  it  came  to  pass,  when  God 
■destroyed  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that 
God  remembered  Abraham,  and  sent 
Lot  out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow, 
when  he  overthrew  the  cities  in  the 
which  Lot  dwelt,  (^o)  ^^^  Lq^;  went  up 
out  of  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  the  mountain, 
and  his  two  daughters  with  him ;  for  he 
feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar :  and  he  dwelt 
in   a   cave,  he  and  his  two  daughters. 

(31)  And  the  firstborn  said  unto  the 
younger,  Our  father  is  old,  and  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  eai-th  to  come  in  imto 
us  after  the  manner  of  all  the  earth : 

(32)  come,  let  us  make  our  father  diink 
wine,  and  we  will  lie  with  him,  that  we 
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may  preserve  seed  of  our  father. 
<*■')  And  they  made  their  father  drink 
wine  that  night :  and  the  firstborn  went 
in,  and  lay  with  her  father ;  and  he  per- 
ceived not  when  she  lay  down,  nor  when 
she  arose,  (^i)  ^^  j^  came  to  pass  on 
the  morrow,  that  the  firstborn  said  unto 
the  younger.  Behold,  I  lay  yesternight 
with  my  father :  let  us  make  him  drink 
wine  this  night  also;  and  go  thou  in, 
and  lie  with  him,  that  we  may  preserve 
seed  of  our  father.  (^5)  And  they  made 
their  father  di'ink  wine  that  night  also : 
and  the  yoiuiger  arose,  and  lay  with 
him ;  and  he  perceived  not  when  she  lay 
down,  nor  when  she  arose,  (^c)  Thus 
were  both  the  daughters  of  Lot  Avith 
child  by  their  father,  f^-)  ^^j  t]jg 
firstborn  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name 
Moab:  the  same  is  the  father  of  the 
Moabites  imto  this  day.  (3**)  And  the 
yoimger,  she  also  bare  a  son,  and  called 
his  name  Ben-ammi :  the  same  is  the 
father  of  the  children  of  Ammon  imto 
this  day. 


walk  behind  lier  liusband.  As  regards  the  method  of 
her  transformation,  some  think  that  she  was  stifled  by- 
sulphureous  vapours,  and  her  body  subsequently  en- 
crusted with  salt.  More  probably,  the  earthquake 
heaped  up  a  mighty  mass  of  the  rock-salt,  which  lies 
in  solid  strata  roimd  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Lot's  wife  was 
entangled  in  the  convulsion  and  perished,  leaving  the 
hiU  of  salt,  in  which  she  was  enclosed,  as  her  memo- 
rial. Salt  cones  are  not  uncommon  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  American  Expedition  found  one, 
about  forty  feet  high,  near  Usdum  (Lynch,  Report, 
pp.  183  et  seq.).  Entombed  in  this  salt  pillar,  she  became 
a  "  monument  of  an  unbelieving  sold  "  (Wisdom  x.  7). 

(27)  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the  morning. 
— This  was  necessary,  because  he  had  a  walk  of 
some  miles  before  he  reached  "  the  place  where  he 
stood  before  Jehovah  "  on  the  previous  evening;  and 
probably  the  mighty  forces  which  ovei'threw  the  cities 
had  been  some  hours  at  work  when  he  reached  the 
head  of  the  raviue  through  which  the  ten-ible  scene 
became  visible.  Naturally  his  anxiety  to  know 
the  result  of  liis  intercession,  and  the  fate  of  his 
brotlier's  son,  would  urge  him  to  be  on  foot  at  the  early 
dawn. 

(28)  Lo,  the  smoke  of  the  coujitry  (really, 
laml)  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.— 
The  substitution  of  the  word  country  for  land  is 
confusing.  It  was  the  land  of  the  Ciccar,  just  men- 
tioned, which  was  in  flames.  As  Abraham  could  see 
the  Ciccar.  it  must  have  been  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (see  Note  on  chap,  xviii.  16) ;  and  as  a 
violent  conflagration  was  raging  throughout  it,  the  site 
of  the  cities  could  not  have  been  submerged  (see  Note 
on  chap.  xiv.  3).  The  violence  of  the  fire  is  indicated 
by  the  last  word,  wMch  is  not  the  ordiuai-y  word  for 
a  furnace,  but  means  a  kiln,  such  as  that  used  for 
burning  chalk  into  lime,  or  for  melting  ores  of 
metal. 
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(30)  He  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar.— Thougli  this 
little  place  had  been  granted  him  for  an  asyhun,  yet, 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  smoking  valley,  and 
remembering  that  he  had  been  originally  commanded 
to  go  to  the  mountains,  he  summons  up  his  courage  and 
proceeds  thither.  The  limestone  regions  of  Palestine 
are  full  of  caverns;  and  the  patriarch,  whose  wealth  had 
been  so  gi'eat  that  he  and  Abraham  could  not  dwell 
together,  is  now  content  to  seek  in  one  of  these  caverns 
a  miserable  home. 

(31)  The  firstborn  said  unto  the  Younger.— 
Several  modern  commentators  see  in  this  recital  a  mark 
of  Jewish  hatred  towards  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
and  an  attempt  to  brand  then-  origin  with  shame. 
ReaUy  we  find  in  Deut.  ii.  9 — 19,  no  trace  of  the  ex- 
istence of  tliis  hostility,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  two  nations  to  Isi-acl  is  used  as  a 
ground  for  kindly  feelings ;  and  in  the  story  of  Ruth 
the  Moabitess,  and  the  friendship  which  existed  between 
the  king  of  Moab  and  David,  we  have  proof  that  such 
feelings  existed. 

(32)  That  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our 
father. — This  was  a  very  strong  feeling  in  ancient 
times,  and  affords  the  sole  excuse  for  the  revolting 
conduct  of  these  women.  The  utter  degi-adation  of 
Lot  and  his  family  is  the  most  painful  part  of  his 
story,  which  thus  ends  in  his  intense  shame. 

(37,  3S)  Moab  .  .  .  Ben-ammi.— Both  these  names 
suggest  an  incestuous  origin,  but  the  latter  in  a  less 
repulsive  way.  "  Son  of  my  people  "  means  one  bom 
of  iutercom-se  with  her  own  kin  and  family.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  vigour  of  the  race  of  Terah,  that 
from  this  lone  cavern,  and  after  the  loss  of  all  the 
wealth  possessed  by  Lot,  these  two  children  were  able 
to  reduce  to  obedience  the  aborigines  dwelling  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  establish  petty 
kingdoms  tliere.  Both  Moabites  and  Ammonites  have 
finally  merged  in  the  Arabs. 


Abraham  in  Gerar 


GENESIS,  XX. 


Denieth  his  Wife. 


CHAPTER  XX.— (1)  And  Abraham 
journeyed  fi-om  thence  toward  the  south 
country,  and  dwelled  between  Kadesh 
and  Slxur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar. 

<2'  And  Abraham  said  of  Sarah  his 
wife,  She  is  my  sister :  and  Abimelech 
king  of  Gerar  sent,  and  took  Sarah. 
(^)  But  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a 
dream  by  night,  and  said  to  him,  Be- 
hold, thou  art  but  a  dead  man,  for  the 
woman  which  thou  hast  taken  ;  for  she 


B.C. 

cir.  1W«. 


I  HuJi.,  married  to 
an  husband. 


I  Or.  simpUcitii,  it 
aincerifif. 


is  ^  a  man's  wife.  <*'  But  Abimelech  had 
not  come  near  her  :  and  he  said,  Lord, 
wilt  thou  slay  also  a  righteous  nation  ? 
(5)  Said  he  not  unto  me.  She  is  my 
sister?  and  she,  even  she  herself  said. 
He  is  my  brother  :  in  the  -  integrity  of 
my  heart  and  innocency  of  my  hands 
have  I  done  this,  c^'  And  God  said 
unto  him  in  a  di'eam.  Yea,  I  know  that 
thou  didst  this  in  the  integrity  of  thy 
heart ;  for  I   also   withheld   thee   from 


XX. 

Abraham's  Denial  of  his  "Wife  at  Gerar. 

(1)  Abraham  journeyed  from  thence.— That 

is,  from  Mamrc,  where  he  had  so  long  halted,  and  which 
seems  to  have  continued  to  be  one  of  his  homes.  As 
he  had  been  commanded  to  traverse  the  whole  land 
(chap.  xiii.  17,  18),  we  need  seek  no  reasons  for  his 
removivl.  It  was  the  rule  of  his  Ufo  to  move  from 
place  to  place,  both  on  account  of  his  cattle,  and  also 
because  by  so  doing  he  was  taking  possession  of  the 
country.  There  were,  nevertheless,  certain  places  which 
were  his  head-quarters,  such  as  Bethel,  Mamre,  and 
Beer-sheba. 

The  south  country. — It  is  a  proper  name,  the 
Negeb;  see  Note  on  chap,  xii.9.  For  Kadesh,  see  chap, 
xvi.  14 ;  for  Shur,  ibid.  7 ;  and  for  Gerar,  chap.  x.  19. 

(2)  She  is  my  sister.  —  Twenty  years  before, 
Abraham  had  acted  in  the  same  way  in  Egypt,  and 
Pharaoh  had  i-ebuked  him,  but  sent  him  away  with 
large  iiresents.  We  learn  from  this  chapter,  verse  13, 
that  the  false  representation  which  twice  brovight  them 
into  trouble  was  habitual  with  the  two ;  nor  does 
Abraham  ever  seem  conscious  that  he  was  acting  in  it 
wrongfully.  To  us  it  seems  cowardly,  in  one  who  had 
80  many  men  trained  to  battle,  thus  to  expose  his  wife 
to  danger ;  and  to  have  recourse  to  deceit,  at  the  very 
time  when  such  abundant  revelations  were  being  made 
to  him,  also  shows  an  apparent  want  of  faith  in  God. 
But  Holy  Scripture  neither  represents  its  heroes  as 
perfect,  nor  does  it  raise  them  disiiroportionately  above 
the  level  of  their  own  times.  Its  distinguishing  feature 
rather  is  that  it  ever  insists  upon  a  perpetual  progress 
upwards,  and  urges  men  onward  to  be  better  and  holier 
than  those  that  went  before.  Abraham  was  not  on  the 
same  high  spiritual  level  as  a  Christian  ought  to  be 
who  has  the  perfect  example  of  Christ  as  his  pattern, 
and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  his  aid;  and  the 
fact  that  God  rescued  him  and  Sarah  from  all  danger 
in  Egyjjt  may  have  seemed  to  him  a  warrant  that  in 
future  difficulties  he  would  have  the  same  Divine  pro- 
tection. Human  conduct  is  ever  strangely  clieqnered, 
but  we  have  a  wholesome  lesson  in  the  fact,  that  it  was 
Abraham's  politic  device  which  twice  entangled  him 
in  actual  danger. 

Abimelech  (called  in  chap.  xxvi.  1,  Icing  of  the 
Philistines,  where  see  Note)  .  .  .  took  Sarah. — She 
was  now  ninety  years  of  age,  and  naturally  her  beauty 
must  have  faded.  Some,  however,  think  that  with  the 
promise  of  a  son  her  youtli  had  been  renewed,  while 
others  siippose  that  the  purpose  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  Abimelech  was  political,  and  that  what  he  really 
desired  was  an  alliance  with  the  powerful  sheik  who 
had  entered  his  territories. 


(3)  God  (Elohini)  came  .  .  .—From  the  use  of 
this  title  of  the  Deity  it  has  been  said  tliat  this  narra- 
tive is  an  Elohistic  form  of  the  Jehovistic  narrative  in 
chap.  xii.  10 — 20.  But  we  have  seen  that  even  in  the 
History  of  the  Fall,  where  tlic  writer  in  so  remarkable 
a  manner  styles  the  Deity  Jehovah-Elohini,  he  never- 
theless restricts  Eve  and  the  serpent  in  their  conversa- 
tion to  the  name  Elohim.  With  the  same  care  in 
the  application  of  the  names,  it  is  necessarily  Elohim  who 
appears  to  a  heathen  king ;  and  had  the  title  Jehovah 
been  used  it  would  have  l)een  a  violation  of  the 
narrator's  rule.  Moreover,  the  sole  reason  for  calling 
that  narrative  Jehovistic  is  that  in  chap.  xii.  17  it  is 
Jehovah  who  plagues  Pharaoh  for  Samh's  sake.  But 
equally  here,  verse  18,  it  is  Jehovah  who  protects  Sarah 
from  Abimelech ;  in  both  cases  it  being  the  covenant- 
God,  who  saves  his  people  from  injury. 

Thou  art  but  a  dead  man.— Heb.,  thou  diest,  or 
art  dying.  Abimelech  was  already  suffering  from  the 
malady  si^oken  of  in  verse  17,  when  Elohim  apx)eared 
to  him  and  warned  him  that  death  would  be  the  residt 
of  perseverance  in  retaining  Sarah.  It  was  this  malady 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  abstention  spoken  of  in 
verses  4  and  6. 

W  A  righteous  nation. — Knobel  has  pointed  out 
that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  fate  of  Sodom. 
Though  the  malady  was  confined  to  Abimelech  and  his 
household,  yet  he  sees  destruction  threatening  his  whole 
people,  who,  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ciccar  cities,  were  righteous.  There  is  indirect  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Abimelech's  assertion  in  the  fact  that 
death  (see  verse  3)  is  acquiesced  in  as  the  fitting  punish- 
ment for  adultery. 

(5)  In  the  integrity  of  my  heart  .  .  .—Not 
only  does  Abimelech  assert  this,  but  Elohim  (see  verse 
6)  admits  the  plea.  And  yet  this  Philistine  king  in- 
dulges in  polygamy,  and  claims  the  right  of  taking  the 
female  relatives  of  any  one  passing  through  his  territory 
to  add  them  to  his  harem.  But  the  words  mean  no 
more  than  that  he  was  not  consciously  violating  any  of 
his  own  ndes  of  morality,  and  thus  illustrate  the  Gospel 
principle  that  men  will  be  pimished  not  by  an  absolute 
decree,  but  equitably,  accordiug  to  their  knowledge 
(Luke  xii.  47,  48).  Abimelech  was  doing  wrong,  and 
was  suft'eriug  punishment,  but  the  punishment  was 
remedial,  and  for  his  advancement  in  right-knowing 
and  right-doing.  It  is  thus  by  means  of  revelation  that 
men  have  attained  to  a  proper  imderstanding  of  the 
moral  law.  Though  often  called  "  the  law  of  Nature," 
yet  Nature  does  not  give  it,  but  only  acknowledges  it 
when  given.  The  inner  light  is  but  a  faint  and  in- 
constant glimmering,  but  Clirist  is  the  true  light ;  for 
only  by  Him  does  the  law  of  Nature  become  a  clear 
rule  for  human  guidance  (John  i.  9;  Bom.  ii.  14,  15; 
Matt.  ■vi.  23). 


SO 


She  is  taken  hy  Ahimelccli, 


GENESIS,   XX. 


hut  Restored  by  him. 


sinning  against  nie :  therefore  siiffered 
I  thee  not  to  touch  her.  '''  Now  there- 
fore restore  the  man  his  wife  ;  for  he  is 
a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray  for  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  live  :  and  if  thou  restore 
her  not,  know  thou  that  thou  shalt 
surely  die,  thou,  and  all  that  are  thine. 
'**'  Therefore  Ahimelech  rose  early  in 
the  morning,  and  called  all  his  servants, 
and  told  all.  these  things  in  their  ears  : 
and  the  men  were  sore  afraid.  (^)  Then 
Abimelech  called  Abraham,  and  said 
unto  him.  What  hast  thou  done  unto 
us  ?  and  what  have  I  offended  thee,  that 
thou  hast  brought  on  me  and  on  my 
kingdom  a  great  sin?  thou  hast  done 
deeds  unto   me  that   ought  not  to  be 


done.  (1")  And  Abimelech  said  unto 
Abraham,  What  sawest  thou,  that  thou 
hast  done  this  thing  ?  (")  And  Abraham 
said.  Because  I  thought,  Surely  the  fear 
of  God  is  not  in  this  place ;  and  they 
will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake.  '^-'  And 
yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister ;  she  is  the 
daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the 
daughter  of  my  mother;  and  she  be- 
came my  wife,  'i-^'  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  God  caused  me  to  wander  from 
my  father's  house,  that  I  said  unto  her. 
This  is  thy  kindness  which  thou  shalt 
show  unto  me ;  at  every  place  whither 
we  shall  come,  "  say  of  me,  He  is  my 
brother. 

(1*)  And  Abimelech  took   sheep,   and 


(7)  He  is  a  prophet.— This  is  not  said  as  an  ag- 
gravation of  Abimelech 's  sin,  but  as  an  encouragement 
to  him  to  restore  Sai-ah.  It  is  therefore  rightly  joined 
with  the  words  "  He  shall  pray  for  thee."  For  the 
word  prophet  is  used  here  in  its  old  sense  of  spokesman 
(comp.  Exod.  chap.  vii.  1,  with  chap. iv.  16),  and  especially 
of  snch  an  one  as  mediates  between  God  and  man.  There 
was  a  true  feeling  that  God  in  His  own  nature  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  man  (Job  ix.  32,  33,  xvi.  21 ;  1  Tim. 
vi.  16);  and  this  in  heathen  nations  led  to  men  peopling 
their  heavens  with  a  multitude  of  minor  deities.  In 
Israel,  after  the  founding  of  the  prophetic  schools  by 
Samuel,  the  prophets  became  an  order,  whose  office  it 
was  partly  to  enliven  the  services  of  the  Temple  with 
sacred  minstrelsy  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1),  but  chiefly  to  be 
God's  spokesmen,  both  declaring  His  will  to  Jew  and 
Gentile  ( Jer.  i.  5),  and  also  maintaining  religion  and 
holiness  by  earnest  preaching  and  other  such  means. 
In  this  way  they  were  forerunners,  and  even  representa- 
tives, of  Christ,  who  is  the  one  true  and  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  Not  oidy  Abraham,  therefore, 
but  the  patriarchs  generally  are  called  "  Christs  and 
prophets  "  (Ps.  cv.  15),  as  being  speakers  for  God  to 
man,  and  for  man  to  God,  until  the  true  Christ  and 
prophet  came.  Abimelech,  moreover,  is  thus  taught 
that  he  does  not  himself  hold  a  near  relation  to  God, 
but  requires  some  one  to  speak  for  liim ;  perhaps,  too, 
he  would  gather  from  it  that  he  had  need  of  fuller  in- 
struction, and  that  he  ought  to  try  to  attain  to  a  higher 
level,  and  that  Abraham  would  become  a  propliet  to  him 
in  its  other  sense  of  being  a  teacher.  (For  the  prophet 
as  an  intercessor,  see  Exod.  viii.  28,  29 ;  Deut.  ix.  19,  20 ; 
1  Sam.  -v-ii.  .5,  xii.  19,  23;  1  Kings  xiii.  6 ;  Job  xlii.  8.) 

(10)  What  sawest  thou  ?— Some  modem  commen- 
tators explain  the  Hebrew  as  meaning,  Wliat  pmiiose 
hadst  thou  ?  What  cUdst  thou  look  for  ?  But  the  old 
rendei-ing  is  probably  right.  Abimelech  first  denies  by 
indignant  questions  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
wrong  towards  Abraham,  and  then  asks  what  he  had 
seen  in  the  conduct  of  himself  and  people  to  justify 
such  mistrust  of  them.  Throughout,  the  king  speaks 
as  a  man  conscious  that  his  citizens  so  respected  the 
rights  of  a  stranger  and  of  marriage,  that  Sarah  would 
have  been  perfectly  safe  had  Abraham  openly  said  that 
she  was  his  wife. 

(11)  Surely  the  fear  of  God  .  .  .—Abraham's 
general  condemnation  of  the  people  had  some  excuse  in 
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the  widespread  depravity  of  the  nations  in  Canaan,  but 
was  nevertheless  unjust.  Even  as  regards  these  nations, 
they  were  not  utterly  corrupt  (chap.  xv.  16),  and  both 
in  Egypt  and  in  Gerar  the  standard  of  morality  was 
higher  than  Abraham  supposed.  His  difficulty  was  the 
result  of  his  own  imperfect  faith;  but  the  fact  that  tliis 
artifice  was  arranged  between  man  and  wife  wlicn 
starting  on  their  long  wanderings,  proves  that  they 
rather  over-rated  than  under-rated  the  risks  that  lay 
before  them.  The  expedient  was  indeed  a  sorry  one. 
and  shows  that  Abraham's  faith  was  not  yet  that  of  a 
martyi- ;  but  it  also  shows  that  both  of  them  felt  that 
Abraham  might  have  to  save  his  life  by  a  means  almost 
as  bad  as  death.  And  thus,  after  all,  it  was  no  com- 
mon-place faith,  but  one  as  firm  at  root  as  it  was  sorely 
tried  and  exercised. 

(12)  Not  the  daughter  of  my  mother.— Tliis 
disjiroves  the  notion  that  Sarah  was  the  same  as  Iscali 
(chap.  xi.  29) ;  for  as  Iscah  was  Terah's  gi-and- 
daughter,  the  distinction  between  the  identity  of  the 
father  and  the  diversity  of  the  mother  would  in  her 
case  be  unmeaning.  Sarah  was  apparently  Abraham's 
half-sister,  being  Terah's  daughter  by  another  wife; 
and  we  gather  from  her  calling  her  child  Sarai — that  is, 
princely  (see  chap.  xvii.  15) — that  she  was  not  a  con- 
cubine, but  belonged  to  some  noble  race. 

(13)  When  God  caused  me  to  wander. — Accord- 
ing to  rule,  Elohim  is  construed  with  a  verb  singular 
for  the  true  God,  but  with  a  verb  plural  for  false  gods. 
Here  the  verb  is  pliu'al,  and  the  same  construction 
occurs  in  chap.  xxxv.  7 ;  Exod.  xxii.  9 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  22 
(but  singidar  in  1  Chron.  xvii.  20) ;  and  Ps.  Iviii.  11 : 
moreover,  in  Josh.  xxiv.  19,  Elohim  is  joined  with  an 
adjective  (holy)  in  the  plural.  These  exceptions  may 
either  be  relics  of  a  less  strict  use  of  the  name  Elohim, 
or  they  may  be  errors  of  copyists,  misled  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar.  This  latter  riew  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  both 
here  and  in  chap.  xxxv.  7,  has  the  singular. 

At  every  place.— The  fact  of  this  compact  between 
Abraham  and  Sarah  having  been  made  so  long  before, 
would  convince  Abimelech  that  their  conduct  was  not 
occasioned  by  anything  which  they  had  seen  at  Gerar 
(comp.  verso  101. 

(14)  Abimelech  ....  gave  them  unto 
Abraham. — Pharaoh's  presents  were  given  when  he 
took  Sarah,  and  though  he  did  not  exact  them  back, 
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oxen,  and  menservants,  and  women- 
servants,  and  gave  them  unto  Abraham, 
and  restored  him  Sarah  his  wife. 
(i5>  And  Abimelech  said,  Behold,  my 
land  is  before  thee :  dwell  ^  where  it 
pleaseth  thee.  <^^^  And  unto  Sarah  he 
said,  Behold,  I  have  given  thy  brother 
a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  :  behold,  he 
is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes,  unto 
all  that  are  with  thee,  and  with  all  other : 
thus  she  was  reproved.  <'^*  So  Abraham 
prayed  unto  God :  and  God  healed 
Abimelech,  and  his  wife,  and  his  maid- 
servants ;  and  they  bare  children. 
(18)  For  the  Loed  had  fast  closed  up  all 
the  wombs  of  the  house  of  Abimelech, 
because  of  Sarah  Abraham's  wife. 


1  Hcb., 

in  th' 


as  is  good 
nc  eyes. 


a  ch.  17. 
10. 


6  Arts  ; 


B.C. 

cir.  1897. 


CHAPTER  XXI.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
visited  Sarah  as  he  had  said,  and  the 
Lord  did  unto  Sarah '  as  he  had  spoken. 
('-)  For  Sarah ''  conceived,  and  bare  Abra- 
ham a  son  in  his  old  age,  at  the  set  time 
of  which  God  had  spoken  to  him. 
(^)  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his 
son  that  was  born  unto  him,  whom 
Sarah  bare  to  him,  Isaac.  <^*  And 
Abraham  circumcised  his  son  Isaac 
being  eight  days  old,  "  as  God  had  com- 
manded him.  '^'  And  Abraham  was  an 
hundred  years  old,  when  his  sou  Isaac 
was  born  unto  him.  <•')  And  Sarah  said, 
God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all 
that  hear  will  laugh  with  me.  *^'  And 
she  said,  Who   would  have   said  unto 


yet  lie  bade  Abraham  "  go  his  way "  in  displeasvu'e. 
More  generously,  the  Philistine  gives  presents  on  re- 
storing Sarah,  and  grants  her  husband  permission  to 
dwell  in  his  land  wherever  it  pleased  him.  He  also 
acknowledges  thereby  that  he  had  done  Abraham  a 
wi'ong. 

(16)  A  thousand  pieces  of  silver.— Heb.,  a 
thousand  of  silver.  This  was  the  total  value  of 
Abimeleeh's  present,  and  not  an  additional  gift.  A 
thousand  shekels  would  be  about  £12.5,  a  large  sum  at 
a  time  when  silver  was  scarce  and  dear. 

He  is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes.— This 
speech  of  Abimelech  is  full  of  difficulty.  It  begins 
with  a  touch  of  irony  in  calling  Abraham  "  thy 
brother."  Next,  if  the  pronoun  is  translated  in  the 
masculine,  he,  the  meaning  would  be  that  Abraham 
ought  to  have  been  Sarah's  protector,  but  had  failed  in 
this  duty;  but,  more  probably,  it  is  neuter,  and  refers  to 
the  gift.  The  "  covering  of  the  eyes  "  may  mean  a  veil 
to  protect  her  from  the  wanton  desires  of  others,  or  to 
<'onceal  her  shame  at  the  wrong  done  to  her.  Finally, 
the  verb  rendered  "  reproved  "  is  equivocal,  and  should 
rather  be  translated  righted.  It  may  also  be  the  third 
person  singular  feminine,  as  in  our  version,  or  the 
second  person,  in  which  case  it  is  part  of  Abimeleeh's 
speech.  The  clause  "  and  with  all "  must  then  be  taken 
\vith  this  verb,  and  the  whole  be  rendered,  and  in  every- 
thing thou  art  even  righted.  The  correct  rendering 
probably  is,  "  And  unto  Sarah  he  said,  Behold,  I  have 
given  thy  brotlier  (a  gift  worth)  a  thousand  (pieces)  of 
silver :  behold,  it  shall  be  to  thee  for  a  covering  of  the 
eyes  to  all  that  are  with  thee  (that  is,—  so  large  a  com- 
pensation for  the  wrong  done  thee  in  taking  thee  from 
thy  husband,  vrill  be  a  proof  to  all  thy  friends  and 
attendants  that  thou  hast  not  been  disgraced,  but 
treated  with  honour);  and  in  respect  of  all  that  has 
happened  thou  art  thus  righted." 

(17)  Abraham  prayed  .  .  . — As  Abimelech  had 
now  made  very  liberal  compensation,  it  became  the  duty 
(if  Abraham  to  intercede  for  him.  The  malady 
seems  to  have  been  one  confined  to  Abimelech,  as  its 
object  was  to  protect  Sarah ;  but  in  some  way  it  so 
aifected  the  whole  household  as  to  produce  general 
barrenness. 

Maidservants. — Not  the  word  rendered  ivonien- 
servants  in  verse  14,  but  one  specially  used  of  con- 
cubines. 
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Birth  of  Isaac,  and  Rejection  of  Ishmael. 

<i)  And  the  Lord  (Jehovali)  visited  Sarah  as 
he  had  said. — See  chap.  xvii.  19,  where  it  is  Elohini 
who  gives  the  promise.  So  here  iu  verse  2  the  name 
Elohim  is  interchanged  with  Jehovah. 

(3)  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his  son.— 
Attention  has  beeu  called  to  the  fact  that  we  have  here 
two  things  contrary  to  subsequent  usage  :  for,  first,  the 
father  names  the  child,  and  not  the  mother;  and, 
secondly,  he  names  him  at  his  birth,  instead  of  waiting 
until  his  circumcision.  It  might  be  enough  to  answer 
that  the  child  was  really  named  by  God  (chap.  xvii.  19), 
and  that  Abraham  only  acknowledges  that  the  son 
born  was  the  promised  Isaac ;  but  really,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  there  was  as  yet  no  settled  ride  as  to  either 
of  these  points. 

Isaac. — This  name  not  only  recorded  the  fact  of  the 
laughter  of  the  father  (chap.  xvii.  17)  and  of  the  mother 
(chap,  xviii.  12),  but  was  a  standing  memorial  that 
Isaac's  birth  was  contrary  to  nature,  and  one  of  which 
the  promise  was  provocative  of  ridicule  in  the  sight 
even  of  his  parents. 

(6,7)  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh.— Sarah's 
laugh  was  one  of  mingled  emotions.  Joy  was  upper- 
most in  her  miud,  but  women  do  not  laugh  for  joy 
at  the  birth  of  a  child.  Doubtless  she  called  to 
mind  the  feelings  with  which  she  listened  to  the 
aunouucemeut  of  her  bearing  a  son,  made  by  those 
whom  she  then  regarded  as  mere  passing  wayfarers 
(cliap.  xviii.  12),  but  whom  she  had  now  long  known 
to  be  the  messengers  of  God.  And  still  the  event 
seemed  to  her  marvellous  and  astonishing,  so  that 
'■all  that  hear,"  she  said,  "will  laugh  with  me" — 
Heb.,  for  me,  or  over  me — not  "  will  ridicule  me," 
but  will  be  merry  at  the  thought  of  an  old  woman 
of  ninety  having  a  son.  Deeper  feelings  would 
come  afterwards,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  that 
which  was  contrary  to  nature  was  wrought  by  Him 
whom  nature  must  obey ;  but  surprise  is  uppermost  iu 
the  little  poem  in  which  Sarah  gives  utterance  to  her 
first  feelings : — 

Who  would  have  said  unto  Abraham 

Sarah  suckleth  sons  ? 

For  I  have  borne  a  son  to  his  old  age. 
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Abraham,  that  Sarah  slioukl  have  given 
children  suck':*  for  1  have  born  him  a 
son  in  his  old  age. 

<•*)  And  the  child  grevr,  and  was 
weaned :  and  Abraham  made  a  great 
feast  the  name  day  that  Isaac  was 
weaned.  '"'  And  Sarah  saw  the  sou  of 
Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had 
bom  unto  Abraham,  mocking. 
(10)  Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham, 
"  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son  : 
for  the  sou  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not 
be  heir  with  my  sou,  even  with  Isaac. 
I''*  And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  sou. 
''-'  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Let  it 


not  be  grievous  in  thy  sight  because  of 
the  lad,  and  because  of  thy  bondwoman; 
in  all  that  Sarah  hath  said  unto  thee, 
hearken  unto  her  voice;  for  in  Isaac 
shall  thy  seed  be  called.  *i^'  And  also 
of  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  will  I  make 
a  nation,  because  he  is  thy  seed. 

'">  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle 
of  water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar, 
putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the 
child,  and  sent  her  away  :  and  she  de- 
parted, aud  wandered  in  the  wilderness 
of  Beer-sheba.  (>*)  And  the  water  was 
spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the 
child  under  one  of  the  shnibs.     <i*'  And 


(S)  The  child  grew,  and  was  weaned.— Acconl- 
inp;  to  tradition,  Isaac  was  two  years  old  wlieu  weaued. 
Three  years  is  the  age  mentioned  in  2  Clirou.  xxxi.  1*3, 
2  Mace.  vii.  27 ;  aud  Samuel  was  old  enough  at  his 
weaning  to  be  left  at  the  tabernacle  witli  Eli  [1  Sam.  i. 
24).  lu  Persia  and  India  it  is  stiU  the  custom  to 
celebrate  tlie  weaning  of  a  child  by  au  entertainment. 

(9)  Mocking.— The  verb  used  here  is  the  same  as 
that  i-cudored  to  lauyh  in  verse  6,  but  in  au  intensive 
conjugation.  What  exactly  Ishmael  was  doing  is  not 
said,  but  we  may  dismiss  all  those  iutei-pi-otations  which 
charge  him  with  abomiuablo  wickedness;  for  had  ho 
been  guilty  of  any  such  criminal  conduct,  the  souiliug 
him  away  would  not  have  been  so  '"  very  grievous  iu 
Abraham's  sight"  iversc  11).  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  Sarah  was  not  without  good  reason  for 
her  conduct ;  for  St.  Paid  beare  witness  that  Ishmael 
persecuted  Isaac  (Gal.  iv.  29).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
translate  playing,  sporting,  aud  Gesenius  thinks  that  he 
was  "  dauciug  gracefully  ;  "  but  if  this  were  all,  Sarah's 
jealousy  would  have  been  most  imjust.  Wlien,  how- 
ever,  we  consider  that  Ishmael  had  been  for  fourteen 
years  the  heii-,  aud  that  he  now  fell  back  into  au  inferior 
position,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  at  this  banquet  iu 
liis  rival's  honour  he  gave  way  to  spiteful  feelings,  aud 
by  word  and  gestiu-o  derided  and  ridiculed  him.  Hagar 
tiK)  had  probably  never  regarded  Sarah  with  much 
affection  since  her  forced  return,  and  now  that  her  sou 
was  disinherited,  her  bitterness  would  grow  more  in- 
tense. These  jealousies  are  the  inevitable  results  of 
polygamy ;  aud  wherever  it  exists,  the  father's  life  is 
made  \vretclied  by  the  Lutrigues  of  the  women  for  their 
children. 

(10)  Bondwoman.— Heb.,  amnulh.  This  word  is 
rightly  translated  handmaid  in  Gal.  iv.  22,  ic,  Revised 
Version.  It  is  rendered  maid  in  Gen.  xxx.  3,  aud  in 
the  plmral.  maidservants,  in  chap.  xx.  17,  where,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  means  Abimelech's  inferior  wives.  So  also 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.  41,  Abigail  professes  her  mllinguess  to 
descend  from  the  position  of  au  ammdh  to  that  of  a 
maidservant  iu  David's  honour.  The  rendering  "  bond- 
woman ■'  imduly  depresses  Hagar's  condition,  aud  with 
it  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  the  allegory  contained 
in  Gal.  iv.  22—31. 

01)  The  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abra- 
ham's sight. — Heb.,  the  icord  (or  matter)  was  ecil  ex- 
ceedingly in  Abraham's  eyes.  It  was  not  merely  ]>aiu- 
ful  to  liim  because  of  his  natural  affection  for  Ishmael 
ichap.  xra.  1S>,  but  he  also  thought  the  proposal  unjust. 


(1-)  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.— Heb.,  in 

Isaac  tltA^re  shall  be  called  to  tliee  a  seed  :  that  is,  the 
seed  that  shall  esiHJcially  be  accounted  thine,  and 
which,  as  such,  shall  inherit  the  promises,  will  be  that 
sprung  from  Isaac. 

(13)  The  son  of  the  bondwoman.— Heb.,  of  the 
handmaid.  Hagar  is  never  acknowledged  as  Abraliam's 
wife,  though  her  child,  as  Abraluuu's  sou,  receives  a 
noble  promise  for  the  father's  sake. 

(11)  And  the  child.— Ishmael  was  now  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  but  the  word  ijeled  used  iu 
this  place  has  no  refereuce  to  age,  aud  in  chap.  iv.  23  is 
even  translated  '"  yoimg  man."  It  literally  signifies  one 
born,  aud  is  applied  in  chap  xlii.  22  to  Joseph,  when  he 
was  about  Ishniacl's  age.  So  the  "  children  who  mocked 
Elisha"  (2  Kings  ii.  23)  were  doubtless  grown  young 
men.  In  vei"se  18,  Ishmael  is  caUcd  "  a  lad ;  "  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  and  Hagar 
with  liis  bow  (vei-se  20),  and  his  mother  took  a  wife  for 
him  from  Egyiit  (verse  21).  The  uarrative,  therefore, 
does  not  represent  Ishmael  as  a  small  child,  aud  the 
idea  has  probably  arisen  from  the  supposition  that 
Abraham  phvced  Ishmael,  as  well  as  the  supply  of 
food,  on  Hagar's  shoulder. 

She  departed,  and  wandered.— Her  dismissal 
had  come  upon  Hagar  suddeuly,  aud  so  she  had  no  jilau 
or  purpose,  but  went  hither  aud  thither  till  the  water  in 
the  skin  was  .spent. 

The  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba.— As  yet  this 
region  hjwl  no  uauie  (see  vei-sc  31).  It  hiy  alwut  twenty 
Roman  miles  or  more  below  Hebron,  and  was  the  most 
southerly  jiart  of  Palestine,  while  beyond  it  lay  the  vast 
desert  of  Et-Tih,  of  which  the  ^vilderuess  of  Beer-sheba 
formed  a  part.  Gevar,  which  place  Abraham  had  now 
e\-ideutly  left,  was  situated  upon  the  western  side  of 
Beer-sheba,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  (See 
cliaps.  xxi.  22,  xxvi.  2t>.) 

(1^1  She  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the 
shrubs.— The  act  was  one  of  despair.  Ishmael,  though 
seventeen  years  of  age.  had  uot  vet  come  to  his  strength, 
aud  at  a  time  when  humau  life  was  .so  i)rol(inge<l  tliat 
forty  was  the  usual  age  for  marriage,  was  probably  uot 
as  eaiNible  of  bearing  fatigue  as  a  youug  man  nearly 
grown  up  woiUd  be  in  our  days.  He  thus  liecame 
exliaustecl,  aiul  apparently  fainted;  and  liis  mother, 
after  trying  iu  vain  to  supjwrt  him,  cast  him  down  in 
anguish,  aud  abaiidoued  hers<'lf  to  her  grief. 

(10)  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child.— 
The  whole  story  is  most  touching.     Day  after  day  the 
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she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over  against 
him  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow- 
shot :  for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see  the 
death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over 
against  him,  and  lift  up  her  voice,  and 
wept.  (i^>  And  God  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad ;  and  the  angel  of  God  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her. 
What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?  fear  not ; 
for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad 
where  he  is.  (^^^  Arise,  hft  up  the  lad, 
and  hold  him  in  thine  hand ;  for  I  will 
make  him  a  great  nation.  (^®*  And  God 
opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of 
water;  and  she  went,  and  fiUed  the 
bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad 
drink.  <20)  ^j^^  Qod  was  with  the  lad ; 
and  he  grew,  and  dwelt  m  the  wilderness. 


1    Hcb.,    if    thou 
Shalt  iieimtome. 


and  became  an  archer,  '^i'  And  he 
dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran :  and 
his  mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

(22)  j^jj(j  j^  came  to  pass  at  that  time, 
that  Abimelech  and  Phichol  the  chief 
captain  of  his  host  spake  unto  Abraham, 
saying,  God  is  with  thee  in  all  that  thou 
doest :  ^^^>  now  therefore  swear  unto  me 
here  by  God  ^  that  thou  wilt  not  deal 
falsely  with  me,  nor  with  my  son,  nor 
with  my  son's  son  :  but  according  to  the 
kindness  that  I  have  done  unto  thee, 
thou  shalt  do  unto  me,  and  to  the  land 
wherein  thou  hast  sojourned.  (^>  And 
Abraham  said,  I  will  swear.  (^*  And 
Abraham  reproved  Abimelech  because 
of  a  well  of  water,  which  Abimelech's 


mothei',  with  her  child,  had  wandered  in  the  wUdemess, 
using  the  water  in  the  skin  sparingly,  ever  hoping  to 
come  to  some  spring,  but  with  too  little  knowledge  of  the 
locaMty  to  guide  her  steps  wisely.  At  last  the  water 
is  spent,  and  the  young  life  withers  first,  and  the  mother 
knows  that  soon  they  both  must  die.  They  had  made 
their  last  effort,  and  with  that  hopelessness  which 
travellers  have  so  often  described  as  stealing  over  the 
lost  wanderer  in  the  desert,  they  yield  themselves  to 
their  doom.  The  boy  is  entirely  passive ;  but  not  so  the 
mother.  A  softer  nature  would  have  remained  with 
him  to  soothe  him,  but  the  agony  of  the  wild  Egyptian 
will  grant  her  no  rest.  She  casts  his  fainting  body 
almost  angrily  under  a  shrub,  and  withdraws  to  a  bow- 
shot distance,  because  she  cannot  bear  to  see  him  die. 
She  there  gives  way  not  to  tears  only,  but  to  unrestrained 
outcries  of  grief.  But  it  is  not  her  loud  lamentation, 
but  the  mute  prayer  of  Ishmael  that  is  heard,  and  an 
angel  of  God  comes  to  her  relief. 

(17)  The  angel  of  God.— In  chap.  xvi.  7  it  was  "  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  "  which  appeared  unto  Hagar ;  here  it 
is  the  angel  of  Elohim.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  this  exact  use  of  the  names  of  Deity.  Hagar  was 
then  still  a  member  of  Abraham's  family ;  here  she  is  so 
no  longer;  and  it  is  Elohim,  and  not  Jehovah,  the 
covenant  God  of  the  chosen  race,  who  saves  her. 

(18)  Hold  him  in  thine  hand.— Literally,  strengthen 
thine  hand  in  him,  hold  him  firmly.  As  Jerome  re- 
marks, the  boy  thus  going  hand  in  hand  with  his  mother 
must  have  been  her  companion  in  her  journey,  and  not 
a  burden  upon  her  shoidder.  We  must  add  that  the 
words  do  not  refer  to  what  she  was  to  do  immediately, 
but  to  the  future.  She  was  not  simply  to  lead  him  to 
the  water,  but  to  be  his  brave  and  faithful  protector, 
such  as  we  learn  that  she  really  became. 

(19)  A  well  of  water. — Not  a  cistern,  but  a  spring 
of  living  water.  The  mirage  in  the  desert  so  wearies 
the  traveller,  that  at  last  he  turns  in  despair  from  what 
may  be  more  truthful  signs.  But  after  her  outburst  of 
grief,  Hagar  would  grow  more  calm,  and,  encouraged  by 
the  angel's  voice,  she  renews  her  search,  and  finds.  As 
Abravanel  notices,  the  well  already  existed,  and  was  not 
created  for  Hagar's  use ;  for  God,  it  is  said,  opened  her 
eyes,  that  is,  enabled  her  to  see  something  that  indicated 
the  existence  of  water  :  trees  probably  rising  round  tlie 
spring,  or  some  vegetable  upgrowth. 


(20)  He  grew. — Literally,  became  great,  that  is,  grew 
to  manliood. 

And  dwelt  in  the  wilderness. — He  sought  no 
refuge  in  Egypt,  where  so  large  a  Semitic  population 
was  gathering,  nor  in  any  Canaauite  town,  but  took  to 
the  wandering  life  in  the  desert,  such  as  is  still  usual 
with  the  Arabs. 

An  archer. — Heb.,  a  shooter  of  bowshots.  Another 
explanation,  from  a  verb  signifying  to  multiply,  or  be 
great,  is  not  tenable. 

(21)  A  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.— However 
natural  this  might  be  on  Hagar's  pai't,  it  would  never- 
theless strengthen  the  heathen  element  in  Ishmael  and 
his  descendants.  We  find,  nevertheless,  that  he  was 
subsequently  on  friendly  terms  with  Isaac  (chap.  xxv. 
9;  xxTOi.  8,  9).     For  Paran,  see  chap.  xiv.  6. 

A3imelech's  Covenant  with  Abraham. 

(22)  Abimelech  and  Phichol.— Abimelech,  that  is 
Father-King,  was  the  title  not  only  of  the  king  of  Gerar, 
but  of  the  kmgsof  the  Philistines  generally  (chap.  xxvi. 
1;  1  Sam.  xxi.  10,  marg. ;  Ps.  xxxiv.,  tit.).  In  like 
manner  Phichol,  mouth  of  all,  seems  to  have  been  the 
ofiicial  designation  of  the  prime  minister,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief. This  visit  of  the  king  and  his  vizier 
appears  to  have  taken  place  some  considerable  time 
after  the  beginning  of  the  sojourn  of  Abraham  at 
Gerar ;  for  the  friendly  feelings  which  then  existed 
had  evidently  given  way  to  a  coolness,  occasioned  by 
the  quarrels  between  their  herdsmen.  In  this  narra- 
tive, Abraliam  appears  as  a  chieftain  powerful  enough 
for  a  king  to  wish  to  make  an  alliance  with  him  ;  and 
thus  his  abandonment  of  Sarah,  and  his  recei\'ing  of 
presents  in  compensation  for  the  wrong  done  her, 
seems  the  more  unworthy  of  him.  Abimelech,  on  the 
other  hand,  acts  genei-ously  as  of  old,  and  shows  no 
signs  of  ill-will  at  the  growing  power  of  one  whose 
expectation  was  that  his  race  would  possess  the  whole 
land. 

(23)  Nor  with  my  son,  nor  with  my  son's  son. 
— The  words  are  not  those  commonly  used  for  son  and 
grandson,  but  a  Hebrew  phrase  signifying  my  kith 
and  kin.  They  might  be  translated,  "nor  with  mine 
offshoot  nor  mine  offspring."  The  words  occur  again 
in  the  same  proverbial  way  in  Job  xviii.  19 ;  Isa.  xiv.  22. 
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The  Covenant  between 
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Abra/tam  and  Abinietec/i. 


servants  had  violently  taken  aw.iy. 
<**>  And  Abimelocli  said,  I  wot  not  who 
hath  done  this  thing  :  neither  didst  thou 
tell  me,  noitlier  yet  heard  I  of  it,  but  to 
day.  *-^'  And  Abraham  took  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  gave  them  unto  Abimelech ; 
and  both  of  them  made  a  covenant. 
<2«)  And  Abraham  set  seven  ewe  lambs 
of  the  flock  by  themselves.  *'-"'  And 
Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham,  What 
mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs  which  thou 
hast  set  by  themselves '?  <^*'  And  he 
said.  For  thexe  seven  ewe  lambs  shalt 
thou  take  of  my  hand,  that  they  may  be 
a  witness  unto  me,  that  I  have  digged 


Tbut  i>,  Ou  vrll 
o/tlu  oath. 
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this  well.  ''"  Wherefore  he  called  that 
place  '  Beer-sheba  ;  because  tliere  they 
sware  both  of  them.  ''-'  Thus  tliey  made 
a  covenant  at  Beer-sheba:  then  Abime- 
lech rose  up,  and  Phichol  the  chief 
captain  of  his  host,  and  tliey  returned 
into  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

'*'>  And  Abraham  planted  a  -  grove  in 
Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God. 
(■"'  And  Abraham  sojourned  in  the 
Philistines'  land  many  days. 

CHAPTER  XXn.— <i)And  it  came 
to  pass  after  these  things,  tliat  "  God 


<26)  I  •^jrot  not.— Tliis  explains  tho  rea.son  of 
Abimelocli's  visit.  The  kiuff'.s  herdsmen  liad  robbed 
Abraliatn  of  a  well,  a  species  of  property  jealously 
defended  in  the  East  because  of  its  great  value,  and 
Abraham  in  some  way  had  made  his  displeasure  felt. 
Abimelech,  ever  friendly  towards  Abraham,  by  whose 
nobleness  of  character  he  had  been  greatly  impressed, 
comes  to  learn  tho  cause  of  tho  coolness,  and  to  enter 
into  a  more  close  and  lasting  alliance  with  tho  patriarch. 
With  Oriental  indirectness,  he  makes  no  complaint, 
and  speaks  only  of  his  wish  for  continued  friendship, 
but  by  his  allusion  to  his  past  kindness  hints  that  this 
ha<l  not  boon  received  as  it  ought.  Abraham  fully 
understands  his  real  meaning,  and  tells  him  what  had 
happened ;  whereupon  tlie  matter  is  set  right,  and 
Abraham  requites  his  previous  generosity  with  gifts 
of  cattle. 

(2»»  Seven  ewe  lambs.— The  word  in  Hebrew  for 
swearing  is  a  passive  verb,  literally  signifying  "  to  be 
sevened,"  that  is,  done  or  confirmed  by  seven.  In  this 
ancient  narrative  we  see  a  covenant  actually  thus  made 
binding.  Seven  ewe  lambs  are  picked  out  and  placed 
by  themselves,  and  by  accepting  these  Abimelech 
bound  himself  to  acknowledge  and  respect  Abraham's 
title  to  the  well.  Apparently  this  manner  of  ratifying 
sm  oath  was  unknown  to  the  Philistines,  as  Abimelech 
asks,  "  What  mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs  ?  "  but  it  is 
equally  possible  that  this  question  was  dictated  by  the 
rules  of  Oriental  courtesy.  When  Abraham  had 
picked  out  the  lambs,  it  became  Abimelech's  duty  to 
ask  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  act,  which  was  then 
ciplained,  and  as  soon  as  the  lambs  were  accepted,  the 
ratification  was  complete. 

(31)  Beer-sheba.— That  is,  the  well  of  seven,  but 
with  a  covert  allusion  to  tho  seven  lambs  having  been 
used  for  tho  ratification  of  an  oath.  Robinson  found 
the  exact  site  in  the  Wady-es-Seba,  with  its  name  stiU 
preserved  as  Bir-es-Soba.  There  are  there  two  wells 
of  solid  construction,  tho  first  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter;  the  otlier,  situated  about  200  yards  to  the 
south,  much  smaller,  being  only  five  feet  in  diameter. 
Both  are  lined  with  solid  masonry,  and  reach  down  to 
never-failing  springs  in  the  rock.  Around  are  stone 
troughs  for  watering  the  cattle,  and  the  parapet  of  tho 
larger  well  is  worn  into  deep  indentations,  by  the  ropes 
used  in  drawing  the  water  {Finn, Bye-ways  in  Palestine, 
p.  l;tO). 

(*ii  And  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beer- 
sheba. — Heb.,  (I  tamarisk  tree.  Under  a  noble  tree 
of    this  kind,   which  grows  to  a  great    size   in  hot 
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countries,  Saul  held  his  court  at  Gilx-ah,  and  under 
another  his  bones  were  laid  at  Jabesh  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6, 
xxxi.  13). 

And  called  there  on  the  name  of  tho  Lord, 
the  everlasting  God.— Heb.,  on  the  nnme  of 
Jehovah,  El  'olam  (comp.  chap.  iv.  26).  In  chap.  xiv. 
22,  Abraham  claimed  for  Jehovah  that  he  was  El  'ehjon, 
the  supreme  Grod;  in  chap.  xWi.  1,  Jehovah  reveals 
HimseLf  as  El  shaddai,  the  almighty  God ;  and  now 
Abraham  claims  for  Him  the  attribute  of  eternity. 
As  he  advanced  in  holiness,  Abraham  also  grew  in 
knowledge  of  the  manifold  nature  of  tho  Deity,  and 
wo  also  more  clearly  understand  why  the  Hebrews 
called  God,  not  El,  but  Elohim.  In  the  plural  ap- 
pellation  all  tho  Divine  attributes  were  combined.  El 
might  be  'ehjon,  or  shaddai,  or  'olam;  Elohim  was  all 
in  one. 

(**)  In  the  Philistines'  land— In  verse  32 
Abimelech  on  returning  to  Gerar  is  said  to  have  gone 
back  "  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines."  But  Beer- 
sheba  also  in  a  general  way  belonged  to  his  dominions, 
and  Abraham  dwelt  there  in  peace  by  reason  of  tho 
treaty  which  existed  between  him  and  the  Philistine 
king. 

xxn. 

The  Offering  op  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah. 

(1)  God  did  tempt  Abraham.— Heb.,  pcoitd  him, 
put  his  faith  and  obedience  to  the  proof,  ior  twenty- 
five  years  the  patriarch  had  wandered  in  Palestine,  and 
seen  tho  fulfilment  of  the  promise  peri^tually  deferred, 
and  yet  his  faith  failed  not.  At  length  the  long-wished- 
for  heir  is  born,  and.  excepting  tlio  grievous  pain  of 
parting  with  Ishmael,  all  went  well  with  him,  and 
seemed  to  presage  a  calm  and  happy  old  age.  He  wa-* 
at  peace  ^vith  his  neighbours,  had  quiet  possession  of 
ample  pasture  for  his  cattle,  knew  that  Ishmael  was 
prosperous,  and  saw  Isaac  fast  approaching  man's 
estate  (verse  12).  In  the  midst,  nevertheless,  of  this 
tranquil  evening  of  his  days  came  the  severest  trial  of 
all ;  for  he  was  commanded  to  slay  his  son.  Tlie  trial 
was  twofold.  For,  first,  human  sacrifice  was  abhorrent 
to  the  nature  of  Jehovah,  and  Abraham's  clear  duty 
would  be  to  prove  the  command.  Could  such  a  deed 
really  be  enjoined  upon  him  by  God?  Now  no 
subjective  proof  would  bo  sufficient.  lu  after  times 
many  an  Israelite  was  moved  by  deep  religious 
fanaticism  to  give  his  firstborn  in  the  hope  of  appeasinK 
the  anger  of  God  at  his  sin  (ilic.  \i.  7) ;  but  instead  of 
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to  Ojfer  lip  Inane. 


did  tempt  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him, 
Abraham :  and  he  said,  ^  Behold,  here  I 
am.  (-'  And  he  said.  Take  now  thy  son, 
thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest, 
and  get  thee  into  the  laud  of  Moriah ; 
and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering 
upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will 
teU  thee  of. 


1  Re^).,  Behold  ins. 


(^'  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took 
two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  and 
Isaac  his  son,  and  clave  the  wood  for  the 
burnt  offering,  and  rose  up,  and  went 
unto  the  place  of  which  God  had  told 
him.  (^'  Then  on  the  third  day  Abraham 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place 


peace  it  brought  ouly  a  deeper  condcmuation  tipou  liis 
soul.  Had  Abraham  been  moved  only  )iy  au  internal 
and  saibjective  impulse,  his  conduct  would  have  de- 
served and  met  with  similar  condemnation.  But  when, 
upon  examination,  he  became  convinced  that  the  com- 
mand, came  from  outside  himself,  and  from  the  same 
God  with  whom  on  former  occasions  he  had  so  often 
held  converse,  then  the  antecedents  of  his  own  life 
required  of  him  obedience.  But  even  when  satisfied  of 
this,  there  was,  secondly,  the  trial  of  his  faith.  A 
command  which  he  had  tested,  not  ouly  subjectively  by 
prayer,  but  objectively  by  comparison  with  the  manner 
of  pre^'ious  i-evelations,  bade  him  with  his  own  hand 
destroy  the  sou  in  whom  "  his  seed  was  to  be  called." 
His  love  for  his  child,  his  previous  faith  in  the  promise, 
the  religious  value  and  worth  of  Isaac  as  the  appointed 
means  for  the  blessing  of  all  mankind — this,  and  more 
besides,  stood  an-ayed  against  the  command.  But 
Abraham,  in  spite  of  all,  obeyed,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  trial  was  the  greatness  of  the 
reward.  Up  to  this  time  his  faith  had  been  proved  by 
patience  and  endm-auce,  but  now  he  was  bidden  him- 
self to  destroy  the  fruit  of  so  many  years  of  patient 
waiting  (Heb.  xi.  17 — 19),  and,  assured  that  the  com- 
mand came  from  God,  he  wavered  not.  Thus  by 
trial  was  his  ovni  faith  made  perfect,  and  for  Isaac 
too  there  was  blessing.  Meekly,  as  befitted  the  type 
of  Christ,  he  submitted  to  his  father's  will,  and  the 
life  restored  to  him  was  henceforth  dedicated  to 
God.  But  there  was  a  higher  jiurpose  in  the  com- 
mand than  the  spiritual  good  of  these  two  saints. 
The  sacrifice  had  for  its  object  the  iustraction  of 
the  whole  Church  of  God.  If  the  act  had  possessed 
no  typical  value,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  us 
to  reconcile  to  our  consciences  a  command  which 
might  have  seemed,  indirectly  at  least,  to  have 
authorised  human  sacrifices.  But  there  was  in  it 
the  setting  forth  of  the  mystery  of  the  Father  giving 
the  Son  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  woi-ld ;  and  therein 
lies  both  the  value  and  the  justification  of  Abraham's 
conduct  and  of  the  Divine  command. 

(2)  Take  now. — Now  is  not  an  advei'b  of  time,  but 
an  interjection  of  entreaty,  usually  coupled  with  re- 
quests, and  intended  to  soften  them.  It  thus  makes 
the  words  more  an  exhortation  than  a  command. 

Thine  only  son  Isaac— The  words  in  the  original 
are  more  emphatic,  being,  "  Take.  I  pray,  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  whom  thou  lovest,  even  Isaac."  If 
childlessness  was  so  unendurable  in  old  time  to 
Abraham  (chap.  xv.  2),  what  would  it  be  now,  after 
so  many  years  of  enjoyment  of  a  son,  and  after  giving 
up  Ishmael  for  his  sake  (chap.  xvii.  18)  ? 

The  land  of  Moriah.— Moriah  may  either  mean 
Jail  is  teacher  (see  Note  on  chap.  xii.  6),  or  Jah  is 
providei\  The  fh-st  is  supported  by  Isa.  ii.  3,  where 
the  verb  is  rendered  will  teach  ;  but  the  second  agrees 
best  with  verses  8, 14.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  the  name 
would  be  derived  from  this  event,  and  would  signify  the 
place  where  "  Jehovah  will  Himself  provide  the  sacri- 
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fice."  It  has  been  suggested  by  many  able  commentators, 
that  the  place  meant  was  Moreh  in  Sichem,  and  that 
the  site  of  the  sacrifice  was,  as  the  Samaritans  afiirmed, 
the  natm-al  altar  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim. 
But  as  Abi-aham  and  Isaac  reached  the  spot  on  the 
third  day,  and  evidently  at  an  early  hour,  Gerizim  is 
too  remote  from  Beer-sheba  for  this  to  be  possible. 
Even  Jerusalem  is  distant  enough,  as  the  journey  from 
Beer-sheba  takes  twenty  and  a  half  hours;  and 
travellers  in  those  days  had  to  cook  their  own  food, 
and  prepare  theu"  own  sleeping  accommodation.  We 
may  notice  also,  that  Moriah  is  described  as  "a 
land,"  in  some  part  of  which  Abraham  was  to  be 
shown  the  special  mountain  intended  for  the  sacrifice ; 
Moreh,  on  the  coutraiy,  was  a  place  where  Abraham 
had  lived,  and  which  was  therefore  well  known  to 
him. 

Offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering.— Heng- 
stenberg  and  others  have  argued  that  Abraham  was  not 
to  kill  Isaac,  but  to  surrender  him  spiritually  to  God, 
and  sanctify  him  by  a  burnt  offering.  But  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  nan-ative  itself  (verse  10),  and  by  the 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  referred  to  above, 
whei-e  the  victoiy  of  Abraham's  faith  is  described  as 
consisting  in  the  belief,  that  even  though  Isaac  were 
killed,  nevertheless  the  promise  woidd  still  in  some 
Divine  manner  be  fulfilled  in  him. 

(3)  And  Abraham  .  .  . — Every  j)reparation  for 
the  .sacrifice  is  minutely  detailed,  as  if  to  show  the 
calmness  with  which  Abraham  girded  up  himself  for 
obedience.  He  even  took  the  wood  ready  cleft,  not  be- 
cause there  was  no  wood  there  (verse  13),  but  in  order 
that  on  arriving  at  the  destined  place  there  might  be 
nothing  to  distract  their  thoughts,  and  that  so  they 
might  proceed  at  once  to  the  sacrifice. 

(*)  On  the  third  day. — We  may  compare  the 
patriarch's  feelings  during  these  two  weary  days  of 
travel  with  those  of  Hagar  as  she  wandered  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  each  day  felt  the  death  of  her  child  gi-owing 
nearer  and  more  certain.  But  hers  were  human  sorrows 
only,  while  Abraham  was  giving  up  the  son  on  whom 
his  spiritual  hopes  depended. 

Afar  off. — The  summit  called  the  Moimtain  of  the 
House,  usually  identified  with  Moimt  Moriah,  cannot  be 
seen  by  a  traveller  from  Beer-sheba  at  a  greater  distance 
than  three  mUes  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  251). 
Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  some  more  widely  con- 
spicuous hill-toi)  must  be  meant.  But  the  phrase  afar 
off  is  used  very  indefinitely,  and  three  miles  exactly 
agrees  with  what  Abraham  did.  For  he  left  the  ser- 
vants at  the  spot,  and  laid  the  wood  on  Isaac,  and  went 
the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot.  It  must  have  sorely  taxed 
the  strength  of  the  lad  to  be  comjielled  to  can-y  the 
wood  a  distance  of  three  miles ;  while  to  have  carried 
it  from  the  spot  whei'e  Gerizim  becomes  visible  would 
have  been  impossible. 

In  Isaac  thus  caiTying  the  wood  on  which  he  was  to 
be  sacrificed,  the  Fathers  discerned  a  type  of  Christ 
carrj-ing  his  cross  (Jolm  xix.  17). 


He  gives  Proof  of  his  Faith. 
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An  Angel  Stags  his  Ilaiut. 


afar  off.  '''•  And  Abraham  said  unto  his 
younfj  men,  Ahido  yu  liero  with  the  ass  ; 
and  1  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and 
worship,  iuid  come  aj^aiii  to  you. 
<•'*  And  Abraham  took  t  lie  wood  of  the 
burnt  ottering,  and  lai<l  it  upon  Isaac  Ids 
son  ;  and  he  took  the  tire  in  his  hand, 
and  a  knife ;  and  they  went  both  of 
theui  together.  '^'  And  Isaac  spake 
unto  Abraham  his  father,  and  said.  My 
fiither :  and  he  said,  '  Here  am  I,  my 
son.  And  he  said,  Behold  the  fire  and 
the  wood  :  but  where  is  the  -  lamb  for  a 
biu'nt  offering?  **'  And  Abraham  said. 
My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt  offering  :  so  they  went  both 
of  them  together. 

C'  And  they  came  to  the  place  which 
God  had  told  him  of;  and  Abraham 
built  an  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood 
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in  order,  and  bound  Isaac  hia  son,  and 
■laid  him  on  the  altar  upon  the  wood. 
('"'  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  las  son. 
('"  And  the  angel  of  the  Loud  called 
unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said, 
Abraham,  Abraham:  and  he  said.  Here 
am  I.  "-'  And  he  said,  Lay  not  thine 
hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any 
thing  unto  him  :  for  now  I  know  thiit 
thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not 
mthheld  thy  son,  thine  only  sun  from 
me.  ('"  And  Abraham  liCtfil  up  his 
eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold  behind  him 
a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  bis  horns : 
and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  i-ani, 
and  offered  him  up  for  a  bui-nt  offermg 
in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

<">  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of 
that  place  '' Jehovah- jireh:  as  it  is  said 


(5)  I  and  the  lad  will  .  .  .  come  again  to 
you. — In  these  words  Aljrahara  gives  uttoraiice  to  the 
hoiMs  ascribed  to  hiiu  in  Hob.  xi.  19.  The  belief  in  the 
resurri'otioii  of  the  body  was  no  now  tiling  witli 
Abraham,  as  it  was  part  of  the  creed  both  of  Clialdca 
and  Egypt  (Tonikins.  Studief:,  p.  127). 

t'**  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb — Heh.Jhe 
iamb.  We  learn  from  Heb.  xi.  17 — 19,  that  Abraliam 
expected  that  ho  was  to  consummate  the  sacrifice,  but 
that  l>!Uic  would  bo  restored  to  him  from  the  dead,  and 
the  prumi.so  tliat  his  seed  was  to  bo  born  of  him  so  fid- 
tillod.  Tlie  bestowal  of  Isaac  had  been  so  extraorilinarj-, 
that  Abraham  would  not  feel  staggered  at  what  other- 
wise would  have  seemed  incredible.  Apparently,  there- 
fore, he  meant  Isaac  by  the  hiinh,  tlius  showing  that  it 
was  not  ho  who  chose  the  victim,  but  God.  The  few 
words  that  passed  between  father  and  sou,  the  notice 
by  the  latter  that  amid  such  careful  preparation  no 
victim  had  been  provided,  the  father's  answer  that 
that  matter  was  left  to  God.  the  resohite  faith  of  the 
one,  and  the  tnisting  submission  of  tlie  other,  as  '•  they 
went  both  of  them  together,"  form  a  picture  full  not 
merely  of  interest,  but  even  of  tragical  pathos. 

(9)  Abraham  .  .  .  bound  Isaac.— Jewish  com- 
mentators agree  that  this  was  done  with  Isaac's  consent, 
nor  coidd  it  well  have  been  other>vise.  Thus  his  youth- 
ful faith  was  tried  equally  witli  that  of  his  father,  his 
futvire  life  sanctified,  and  himself  ennobled  by  being 
made  a  t)-pe  of  Christ  (1  Pot.  ii.  "23). 

(H)  The  angel  of  the  Lord.— Up  to  this  point,  tho 
narrative  had  been  Elohistic,  but  it  is  tho  angel  of 
Jehovah  who  interferes  to  stop  the  sacrifice  (see  on 
chap.  xvi.  7). 

(W>  Behind.— By  a  slight  change  in  the  shape  of  a 
consonant,  many  ancient  authorities  read  one  ram  instead 
of  a  ram  behind  ("  him  "  is  not  in  the  Hebrew).  This 
correction  is  almost  certain,  as  nowhere  else  is  the  word 
translated  behind  used  as  an  adverb  of  place.  The 
ram  was  probably  that  with  four  horns,  still  common 
in  the  East. 

A  burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son.— 
We  have  here  tho  fact  of  substitution,  and  the  do<-trine 
of  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  The  ram  took  Isaac's  place,  and 
by  its  actmd  death  completed  the  typical  representation 
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(if  the  Saviour's  death  on  Calvary.  In  The  S^tenker'n 
Co»imenfary  it  has  been  well  shown,  that  thero  is  no 
difficulty  in  this  representation  being  composed  of  two 
parts,  so  that  what  was  wanting  in  Isaac  should  besup- 
plio<l  l)y  the  ram.  And  while  it  would  liave  been  most 
painful  for  Isaac  to  have  actually  died  by  his  father's 
hand,  the  doctrine  of  tho  possibility  of  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  woiUd  liave  been  even  less  clearly  taught 
tliereby.  Ho  therefore  rises  again  to  life  from  tho 
altar,  and  the  ram  dies  in  his  stead,  and  by  the  two 
combined  the  whole  mystery  is  set  forth  of  Go<l  gi\-ing 
His  Son  to  die  for  mankind,  and  of  life  sjiringing 
from  His  death.  Compare  the  mj-stery  of  the  two 
birds,  Lev.  xiv.  4;  and  tho  two  goats,  ibid.  xvi.  8. 

(1*)  Jehovah-jireh, — That  is,  Jehovah  will  provide. 
In  verse  8,  Abraham  had  said  "  Elohim-jireh,"  God 
icill  provide.  He  now  uses  Jehovah  as  the  equivalent 
of  Elohim.  It  is  added  that  hence  arose  a  proverb. 
■■  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,"  or  rather. 
In  the  mount  of  Jehovah  it  shall  be  provided. — Tlie 
verb  literally  means  to  see,  or,  to  see  to  a  th  ing.  and 
the  sense  of  tho  proverb  plainly  is  that  in  man'^ 
necessity  God  will  Himself  see  to  it,  and  provide  due 
help  and  deliverance.  The  Samaritan,  Syriac  and 
VuJg.  have  a  better  reading,  namely,  "  In  the  mount 
Jehovah  will  provide."  This  makes  no  change  in  the 
consonants,  which  alone  are  authoritative,  but  only 
in  the  vowels,  which  were  added  since  tho  Christian 
eia,  and  represent  tho  tradition  of  the  Jewish  school  of 
Tiberias.  The  LXX.,  without  changing  the  vowels, 
translate,  "  In  the  mount  Jehovah  shall  bo  seen." 
which  would  bo  a  prophecy  of  tho  manifestation  of 
Christ.  The  other  two  renderings,  b«!sides  their 
general  proverbial  sense,  point  onward  to  the  pr<.)riding 
upon  this  very  sput  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  to  take 
away  the  sins  of  tho  world  (comp.  Isa.  liii.  5). 

But  when  and  how  did  this  grow  info  a  proverb  ? 
and  who  added  this  note  ?  It  may  have  been  inseried 
by  Mosos  when  he  arranged  these  marvellous 
documents;  less  proliably  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  when  they  collecte<l  and  revised 
the  several  boots  of  Holy  Scripture  after  the  exile. 
In  either  case,  the  proverlj  is  a  national  testimony  to 
the   genuineness  of   the  record,  and  proves  that  the 
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to  this  day,  In  tlie  mount  of  the  Loed  it 
shall  be  seen. 

(15)  And  the  angel  of  the  Loed  called 
unto  Abraham  out  of  heaven  the  second 
time,  <i^)  and  said, "  By  myself  have  I 
sworn,  saith  the  Loed,  for  because  thou 
hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  with- 
held thy  son,  thine  only  son :  'i'')  that 
in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in 
multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as 
the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand 
which  is  upon  the  sea  ^  shore ;  and  thy 
seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his 
enemies ;  <'*'  '  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed ;  be- 
cause thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice. 

(1^)  So  Abraham  returned  unto  his 
young  men,  and  they  rose  up  and  went 
together  to  Beer-sheba;  and  Abraham 
dwelt  at  Beer-sheba. 
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(2"*  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  it  was  told  Abraham, 
saying,  Behold,  Milcah,  she  hath  also 
born  children  unto  thy  brother  Nahor  ; 
(^')  Huz  his  firstborn,  and  Buz  his 
brother,  and  Kemuel  the  father  of 
Aram,  <2")  and  Chesed,  and  Hazo,  and 
Pildash,  and  Jidlaph,  and  Bethuel. 
(23)  And  Bethuel  begat  ^  Eebekah  :  these 
eight  Milcah  did  bear  to  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham's brother.  (^>  And  his  concubine, 
whose  name  was  Reumah,  she  bare  also 
Tebah,  and  Gaham,  and  Thahash,  and 
Maachah. 

CHAPTER  XXIIL— (DAnd  Sarah 
was  an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty 
years  old :  these  were  the  years  of  the 
Ufe  of  Sarah.  (^^  And  Sarah  died  in 
Kirjath-arba;  the   same   is  Hebron  in 


facts  narrated  in  it  were  so  impressed  upon  the  memoiy 
of  Abraham's  descendants,  as  to  shape  their  thoughts 
and  language. 

(16)  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord 
(Jehovah). — This  solemn  interposition  of  an  oath 
(Heb.  vi.  17),  of  which  the  present  is  the  sole  instance 
in  Holy  Scriptui-e,  plainly  indicates  that  this  trial  of 
Abraham's  faith  was  of  no  common  kind,  and  that 
its  typical  teaching  is  of  no  ordinary  value.  Abraham 
might  have  appealed  to  God's  own  attributes,  and  said, 
Far  be  it  from  thee,  Lord,  to  command  a  human 
sacrifice,  and  bid  a  father  slay  his  sou.  He  might 
have  pleaded  the  promises  boimd  up  with  Isaac's  life. 
But  no,  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced  that  the  command 
comes  from  God,  he  obeys,  and,  against  hope,  still 
beUeves  that  the  promises  will  all  be  fulfilled  in  the 
sacrificed  Isaac.  He  is  thus  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  example  of  faith,  and  by  his  ofEering  of  his 
son  the  Church  received  the  assurance  that  the  Son 
of  God  incarnate  in  the  flesh  would  upon  that  very 
moimtain  oifer  the  saci-ifice  Divinely  necessary  for  the 
pardon  of  man's  sins. 

The  blessing  now  given  to  Abraham  differs  from 
those  that  precede  it  in  three  j)articulars.  First,  it  is 
no  longer  a  promise,  but  a  solemn  compact  ratified  by 
an  oath.  Next,  it  assures  Abraham's  seed  of  victory, 
whereby  the  spiritual  Israel  is  certified  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Gospel.  Lastly,  it  transfers  to 
Abraham's  offspring  the  promise  of  being  the  means 
of  blessedness  to  aU  mankind. 

Nahoe's  Posterity. 

(20)  Thy  brother  Nahor.— Dwelling  so  far  apart, 
news  would  seldom  reach  Abraham  of  those  whom 
he  had  left  at  Haran.  But  besides  the  domestic 
interest,  the  knowledge  thus  conveyed  to  him  was 
the  cause  probably  of  Abraham's  determination  to 
seek  a  wife  for  his  son  from  among  his  own  kindred. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  Nahor  has  twelve  sons,  eight 
by  his  lawful  wife,  and  four  by  his  concubine.  So 
Jacob  has  twelve  sons,  eight  by  two  lawful  wives,  and 
four  by  two  concubines.  Lastly,  Ishmael  has  twelve 
sons.     These  coincidences  are  curious,  but  afford  no 
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ground  for  the  assertion  that  therefore  these  narratives 
are  mythical.  For  coincidences  quite  as  strange  are  to 
be  found  in  every  history,  and  in  daily  life. 

(21)  Huz. — The  same  name  as  Z7z  in  chap.  x.  23, 
xxxvi.  28,  the  Hebrew  in  all  cases  being  'Uz.  For  the 
various  regions  supposed  to  have  been  "  the  land  of 
Uz,"  see  Notes  on  Job  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20. 

Buz. — Probably  he  was  the  ancestor  of  Elihu  (Job 
xxxii.  2) ;  but  Buz,  in  Jer.  xxv.  23,  seems  to  have  been 
a  region  in  Idumea. 

Kemuel,  the  father  of  Aram.— He  was  not  the 
progenitor  of  the  Aramaic  race,  but  the  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Ram,  to  which  Elihu  belonged  (Job 
xxxii.  2),  Ram  being  the  same  as  Aram  (Keil).  If  so, 
Buz  and  Kemuel  must  have  coalesced  into  one  tribe. 

(22)  Chased. — He  was  not  the  ancestor  of  the  ancient 
Chasdim  or  Chaldees,  but  possibly  of  the  small  tribe 
of  robbers  with  the  same  name  who  plundered  Job 
(Job  i.  17).     Of  the  rest,  no  trace  remains  in  history. 

(24)  Maachah. — This  name  appears  as  that  of  a 
small  Aramaic  people,  in  Dent.  iii.  14 ;  Josh.  xii.  5 ; 
2  Sam.  X.  6. 

XXIII. 

Death  and  Burial  of  Saeah. 

(1)  Sarah  was  an  hundred  and  seven  and 
twenty  years  old. — Sarali  is  the  only  woman  whose 
age  at  her  death  is  meutioued  in  the  Bible,  an  honour 
doubtless  given  her  as  the  ancestress  of  the  Hebrew 
race  (Isa.  li.  2).  As  she  was  ninety  at  Isaac's  birth, 
he  would  now  be  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

(2)  Kirjath-arba ;  the  same  is  Hebron.- This 
was  a  very  ancient  city,  built  seven  years  befoi-e  Zoan 
in  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  22),  probably  by  a  tribe  of  Semites 
on  their  way  to  the  Delta.  It  lies  upon  the  very  border 
of  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  about  twenty -two  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem.  Originally  it  was  named  Kirjath-arba, 
and  though  Arba  is  called  "the  father  of  Anak "  (Josh. 
XV.  13),  yet  the  literal  meaning  City  of  Four  (arba 
being  the  Hebrew  numeral /oitr),  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  Hebron  means  alliance  (chap.  xiii.  18),  suggests 
that  its  building  was  the  result  of  the  union  of  four 
families;  and  afterwards,  from  the  name  of  the  city, 
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the  land  of  Canaan  :  and  Abraham 
came  to  moui'n  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep 
for  lier. 

<^'  And  Abraham  stood  up  from 
before  his  dead,  and  spake  unto  the 
sons  of  Heth,  saying,  <'•  I  am  a  stranger 
and  a  sojourner  with  j'oii :  give  me  a 
possession  of  a  buryingplace  with  you, 
that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my 
sight. 

'*'  And  the  children  of  Heth  answered 
Abraham,  saying  unto  him,  '"'  He.ar  us, 
my  lord  :  thou  art  '  a  mighty  prince 
among  us  :  in  the  choice  of  our  se- 
pulchres bury  thy  dead  ;  none  of  us 
shall  withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre, 
but  that  thou  mayest  bury  thy  dead. 

*''  And  Abraham  stood  up,  and  bowed 
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himself  to  the  people  of  the  land,  even 
to  the  children  of  Heth.  '»'  And  he 
communed  with  them,  saying.  If  it  bo 
your  mind  that  I  should  bury  my  dead 
out  of  my  sight ;  hear  me,  and  intreat 
for  me  to  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar, 
'"'  that  he  may  give  me  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  which  he  hath,  which  i»  in 
the  end  of  his  field  ;  for  -  as  much  money 
as  it  is  worth  he  shall  give  it  me  for  a 
possession  of  a  buryingplace  amongst 
you. 

<'"*  And  Ephron  dwelt  among  the 
cluldren  of  Heth :  and  Ephron  the 
Hittite  answered  Abraham  in  the 
■*  audience  of  the  children  of  Heth,  even 
of  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his 
city,  saying,  <"*  Na}',  my  lord,  hear  me  : 


Arba  may  Imvc  been  often  used  as  ii  proper  name.  At 
tlie  (•(iu(|ii('st  iif  Palestine  there  were  deseeudauts  of 
Auak  still  dwelling  there,  and  apparently  they  had 
restored  tlio  old  title,  but  were  expelled  by  Caleb  (Josli. 
XV.  14),  who  took  it  as  his  possession,  and  seems  to 
have  given  its  name  to  a  grandehild,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  vietory  (1  Chr.  ii.  ^'i).  It  is  still  an  important 
town,  with  a  iiopulation  of  17,000  Moslems  and  about 
eOt)  Jews. 

Abraham  came  to  mourn.— At  this  period 
Abraliam  was  in  <|uiet  posses.-sion  of  several  head- 
quarters, and  a|)pareutly  was  himself  at  Beer-sheba 
when  Sarali  died  at  Hebron,  where  probably  ho  had 
left  Isaac  in  oharpe  of  his  mother  and  the  cattle. 

(3)  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead. 
— His  first  care  on  arriving  at  Hebron  had  been  to 
prostrate  himself  in  Sarah's  tent,  and  give  utterance  to 
bis  grief.  Only  after  this  he  rises  to  prepai'e  for  her 
burial. 

The  sons  of  Heth.— Up  to  this  time  we  have 
read  only  of  Amorites,  Mainre  and  his  brothers,  at 
Hebron.  It  now  appears  that  it  was  the  projierty  of 
the  Hittites,  a  race  who,  while  the  Israelites  sojourned 
in  Eg)i)t,  became  so  powerfiU  as  to  contend  for 
empire  with  the  Egyjitians  themselves.  Tlieir  capital 
was  Emesa  in  Northern  Syria,  and  their  history  is 
now  being  made  known  to  us  not  only  by  means  of 
Egyptian  records,  but  also  of  inscriptions  in  their  o^vn 
language  (See  Note  on  chap.  x.  1.5). 

('»  A  possession  of  a  buryingplace.- "Wliilc 
strangers  might  pasture  their  cattle  upon  the  open 
downs,  yet  the  consent  of  the  natives  seems  to  liave 
been  necessary  before  Abraliam  coiUd  occupy  any  spot 
permanently  (chap.  xv.  13;  xx.  15).  He  now  wanted 
even  more,  and  for  tlie  actual  appropriation  of  any 
portion  of  the  soil  a  )niblic  compact  and  purchase  was 
reciuiivd.  which  must  be  ratified  not  merely  by  tlie 
seller  but  by  the  c(m.sent  of  all  the  tribe.  convenc<l  in 
full  assembly  at  the  gate  of  tlie  city.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  his  power  and  wealth,  Abraham,  as  regards  his  legal 
position  towards  tlie  inhabitants,  was  but  a  stranger 
and  sojounu^r  (Heb.  xi.  9),  and  could  secure  a  resting- 
place  for  his  dead  only  by  their  consent. 

(6)  A  mighty  prince.- Heb.,  a  prince  of  God. 
Comp.  "wind  of  God"  (chap.  i.  2);  "wrestlings  of 
God  "  (chap.  m.  8) ;  "  mountains  of  God  "  (Ps.  xsxvi. 
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6) ;  "  cedars  of  Gml "  (Ps.  Ixxx.  10).  So  also  "  a  sleep 
of  Jehovah  "  for  a  deep  sleep  (1  Sam.  xivi.  12). 

In  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres.— The  inter- 
i-iow  between  Abraham  and  the  Hittites  is  marki-d  by 
the  utmost  courtesy  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  tliis  acceptance  of  tho  patriarch's  pro- 
posal contained  the  idea  that  be  migiit  select  a 
sepulclire  without  paying  for  it.  Tlie  payment,  in 
true  Oriental  fashion,  is  kept  in  tlie  background,  but 
is  pre-supposed  on  both  sides.  After  the  acceptance 
of  his  proposal,  it  was  Abraham's  turn  to  name  tho 
burying-place  he  wished,  and  the  owner  next  consents, 
but  while  treating  the  purchase-money  as  a  matter  of 
small  importance,  he  nevertheless  asks  a  very  high 
price,  to  which  Abraham  at  once  consents. 

<9)  The  cave  of  Machpelah.— Tliat  is,  the  double 
cave,  consisting  ])riibably  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
compartment.  As  tho  land  around  is  also  called  "  tho 
field  of  Machpelah  "  (chaps,  xlix.  30;  1.  13).  some  imagine 
that  it  was  the  valley  tliat  was  doulile;  but  more  pro- 
bably it  took  its  name  from  the  cavern.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  tho  Haram,  within  which  the  bones  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  probably  still  lie,  see  Palmer,  Desert  of  the 
Ej:odiis,  p.  397;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  101; 
and  also  the  Appendix  to  bis  Sermons  in  the  East. 

For  as  much  money  as  it  is  worth.— Heb., 
for  full  silver,  rendered  "the  full  price"  in  1  Chr. 
xxi.  "22. 

A  buryingplace  amongst  you.— Tliis  transla- 
tion is  quite  wrong.  Abraham  had  no  wish  that  Sarah 
should  be  buried  amongst  tlie  Hittites,  but  required 
that  the  sale  should  be  duly  attested.  The  Heb.  is, 
Let  him  give  it  me  in  the  midst  of  you  (that  is,  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  {leople).  for  a  possession  aiid  a 
buniinqplace. 

(li'i  And  Ephron  dwelt  among  .  .  .—Again 
a  mistrauslatiou.  The  Heb.  is,  Ephnm  xrns  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  the  Hittites.  At  these  assemblies  held  at 
the  gate  of  the  city  every  free-bom  citizen  had  a  right 
to  be  present,  and  matters  were  settled  by  common 
con.sent.  As  Ejihron  was  the  owner  of  the  cave,  his 
approval  was  ncees.sary,  and  this  Abraham  treats  as 
a  favour,  and  requests  tliat  Ephron's  fellow-citizens 
will  intercede  in  his  behalf. 

(11)  The  field  give  I  thee.— Only  the  cave  had 
been  meutioued,  but  for  its  quiet  possession  the  land 
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the  field  give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that 
is  therein,  I  give  it  thee  ;  in  the  presence 
of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I  it  thee  : 
bmy  thy  dead. 

(12)  And  Abraham  bowed  down  him- 
self before  the  people  of  the  land. 
<i3)  And  he  spake  unto  Ephron  in  the 
audience  of  the  people  of  the  land, 
saying,  But  if  thou  wilt  give  it,  I  pray 
thee,  hear  me  :  I  will  give  thee  money 
for  the  field  ;  take  it  of  me,  and  I  vrill 
biuy  my  dead  there. 

<i^)  And  Ephron  answered  Abraham, 
saying  unto  him,  <i5)  jyjy  lord,  hearken 
tmto  me :  the  land  is  worth  four  hun- 
di-ed  shekels  of  silver ;  what  is  that 
betwixt  me  and  thee?  bury  therefore 
thy  dead. 

(i*^)  And  Abraham  hearkened  unto 
Ephron ;  and  Abraham  weighed  to 
Ephron  the  silver,  which  he  had  named 
in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth, 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current 
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money  with  the  merchant,  t^^'  And  the 
field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Machpe- 
lah,  which  ivas  before  Mamre,  the  field, 
and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all 
the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,  that 
were  in  all  the  borders  round  about, 
were  made  sure  'i**  unto  Abraham  for  a 
possession  in  the  presence  of  the  children 
of  Heth,  before  all  that  went  in  at  the 
gate  of  his  city. 

<^^'  And  after  this,  Abraham  buried 
Sarah  his  wife  in  the  cave  of  the  field 
of  Machpelah  before  Mamre  :  the  same 
is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(20)  ^jj^  ii^Q  field,  and  the  cave  that  is 
therein,  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham 
for  a  possession  of  a  buiyingplace  by  the 
sons  of  Heth. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.— (1)  And  Abraham 
was  old,  and  ^  well  stricken  in  age :  and 
the  LoED  had  blessed  Abraham  in  all 
things.     '^'  And  Abraham  said  unto  his 


aroimtl  was  necessary.  In  the  tliriee  repeated  "  give  1 
it  thee,"  there  is  the  same  coui-tly  idea  as  in  verse  6, 
that  they  were  not  buying  and  selling,  but  making 
mutual  presents. 

(12)  Abraham  bowed  down. — This  obeisance  on 
the  patriarch's  part  is  tlie  Oriental  method  of  returning 
thanks  for  the  granting  of  a  request ;  and  so  inverse  7. 
The  next  step  is  to  fix  the  price. 

(13)  But  if  thou  wilt  give  it,  I  pray  thee,  hear 
me. — Heb.,  But  if  thou  loilt,  I  pray  thee,  hear  m£. 
It  expresses  simply  a  strong  desire  that  Ephron  will 
listen  to  and  grant  his  next  request. 

(15)  The  land  is  worth  .  .  .—Our  version  misses 
the  courtliness  of  Ephron's  answer,  who  only  fixes  the 
price  indirectly,  saying,  "  Laud  worth  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  wliat  is  that  betwixt  me  and  thee  P  " 
The  money  amounts  to  about  £50,  no  mean  price,  con- 
sidering the  high  value  of  silver  in  those  days. 

<i6>  Abraham  weighed  .  .  .  current  money 
with  the  merchant. — Shekel  literally  means  weiglit, 
and  money  was  not  coined  until  long  afterwards.  In 
the  last  clause,  by  inserting  money  our  version  ante- 
dates facts.  According  to  the  Hebrew,  it  was  the 
sUvor  that  was  current  with  the  merchants.  Tlie 
metal  was  probably  made  into  small  bars,  marked  by 
the  refiner  to  indicate  their  quality :  and  Abraham 
weighed  out  to  Ephron  about  200  ounces  of  silver  in 
bars  of  the  quality  usual  in  trade. 

(17)  Before  Mamre. — That  is,  opposite  to  it.  The 
Haram  wherein  the  bodies  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  lie, 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  so  that 
Abraham's  oak-grove  must  have  been  on  its  western 
slope.  The  old  Christian  tradition,  which  places  it 
at  Ramet-el-Chalil.  does  not  agree  with  this  description, 
and  is,  moreover,  too  far  away.  The  remains  pointed 
out  there  as  those  of  Abraham's  house,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  heathen  temple.  But  it  is  useless  to  look  for  any 
remains  of  the  abode  of  a  nomad  dwelling  in  tents, 
especially  after  the  site  has  been  occupied  by  a  great 
city.    Moreover,  Hebron  itself  has  changed  its  position. 


For  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  ^'isited  it  nearly  seven 
centuries  ago,  says  that  the  old  Hebron  was  on  the 
heights,  but  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  new  city 
lay  in  the  valley. 

The  field,  and  the  cave  .  .  .—It  is  interesting 
to  compare  this  document,  so  legally  exact  and  full, 
with  the  numerous  tablets  of  terra-cotta  now  in  our 
museums,  and  which  record  with  equal  exactness  the 
daUy  business  transactions  of  the  people  of  Ur- 
Chasdim,  whence  Abraham  had  migi'ated. 

(20)  'Were  made  sure  unto  Abraham. — For  the 
difficulties  connected  with  St.  Stephen's  apparent 
confusion  of  this  transaction  with  that  recorded  in 
chap,  xxxiii.  19,  see  Note  on  Acts  vii.  16. 

XXIV. 

Maeeiage  op  Isaac  and  Rebekah. 

(1)  Abraham  was  old. — As  Isaac  was  thirty-seven 
years  of  age  when  Sai-ah  died  (chap,  xxiii.  1),  and 
forty  at  his  marriage  (chap.  xxv.  20),  Abraham,  who 
was  a  centenarian  at  Isaac's  birth,  would  now  be  nearly 
140.  As  he  lived  to  be  175  (chap.  xxv.  7).  he  survived 
Isaac's  marriage  thirty-five  years,  and  lived  to  see 
Esau  and  Jacob  nearly  grown  up. 

(2)  Unto  his  eldest  servant  of  his  house.— 
Heb.,  his  servant,  the  e^der  of  his  hovse.  It  is  the 
name  of  an  office ;  and  though  one  holding  so  con- 
fidential a  post  would  be  a  man  of  ripe  years,  yet  it 
is  not  probable  that  Abraham  woidd  send  any  one  who 
was  not  stUl  vigorous  on  so  distant  a  journey.  Eliezer 
of  Damascus  had  held  a  similar  office  fifty-five  years 
pre^-iously  (chap.  xv.  2),  but  this  was  probably  a 
younger  man. 

Put  .  .  .  thy  hand  under  my  thigh. — As 
Jacob  requires  that  Joseph  should  swear  to  him  in  the 
same  manner  (chap,  xlvii.  29),  this  form  of  oath  was 
evidently  regarded  as  a  very  solemn  one.  The  meaning 
of  it  has  been  much  discussed,  but  we  find  the  thigh 
in  chap.  xlvi.  26,  Exod.  i.  5 — in  both  which  places  it  is 
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to  teek  a  Wife  for  Isaac. 


eldest  servant  of  his  house,  that  ruled 
over  all  tliat  h<>  had,  "Put,  I  pray  thee, 
thy  hand  under  my  thif^h :  '''and  I 
will  inak<>  thee  swear  by  the  Loud,  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  tlie 
earth,  that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife 
unto  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanites,  among  whom  I  dwell : 
(^'  but  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  country, 
and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife 
luito  my  son  Isaac. 

C**  And  the  servant  said  unto  him, 
Peradventure  the  woman  will  not  be 
willing  to  follow  me  unto  this  land  : 
must  I  needs  bi-ing  thy  son  again  unto 
the  land  from  whence  thou  camest  ? 

<")  And  Abraham  said  unto  him.  Be- 
ware thou  that  thou  bring  not  my  son 
thither  again.  '"*  The  Lord  God  of 
heaven,  wliich  took  me  fi-om  my  father's 
house,  and  froni  the  land  of  my  kindred. 
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and  which  spake  unto  me,  and  that 
sware  unto  uw,  saying,  *  Unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  land  ;  he  sliall  send  his 
angel  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  take  u 
wife  unto  my  son  from  thence.  '*'  And 
if  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to 
follow  thee,  then  thou  shalt  be  clear 
from  this  my  oath :  only  bring  not  my 
son  thither  again.  '"'  And  the  servant 
put  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abra- 
ham his  master,  and  sware  to  him  con- 
cerning tliat  matter. 

(''''And  the  seiTant  took  ten  camels  of 
the  camels  of  his  master,  and  departed  ; 
'for  all  the  goods  of  his  master  irm-  in 
his  hand :  and  he  arose,  and  went  to 
Mesopotamia,  unto  the  city  of  Nahor. 
•"*  And  he  made  his  camels  to  kneel 
down  without  the  city  by  a  well  of  water 
at  the  time  of  the  evening,  even  the  time 
-that   women    go    out   to   draw  irate r. 


roiiilorod  loins — used  as  tho  source  of  posterity.  Pro- 
bably, tlierefore,  as  Tucli  argues,  it  is  au  cmiliemistir 
mauiior  of  doseribin!»  tiio  cirouinoisctl  member,  wliicli 
was  to  bo  touched  liy  tlio  hand  placed  beneath  tho 
thigh;  and  thus  the  ciath  was  really  by  the  holy 
covenant  between  Abraham  and  God,  of  which  circum- 
cision was  the  sjnnbol. 

(6)  Beware  thou  that  thou  bring  not  my  son 
thither  again. — The  betrothal  of  Isaac  and  Rcbckah 
is  told  with  the  utmnst  exactness  of  detail,  because  it 
contained  two  principles  of  primarj'  importance  to 
Abraliiim's  jKisterity :  the  tirst,  that  they  wore  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  merged  among  the  Canaanites. 
but  remain  a  distinct  people;  for  this  intermarriage 
with  women  of  their  own  race  was  only  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  not  a  liinding  law,  to  be  observed  for  its 
own  sake.  And  secondly,  that  under  no  circumstances 
might  they  return  to  Mesopotamia,  but  must  cling 
devotedly  to  tho  laud  of  which  God  had  promised  them 
the  possession.  We  leai-n  from  verse  8  that  this 
second  point  was  regarded  by  Abraham  as  even  more 
important  than  tho  tirst ;  and  with  reason.  For  the 
race  might  remain  distinct  even  if  Isaac  took  a  woman 
of  Palestine  to  wife,  though  there  would  be  the  risk  of 
religious  deterioration  ;  but  if  they  returned  to  Padan- 
aram  they  were  certain  to  be  absorbed,  and  could 
look  for  no  higher  lot  than  that  attained  to  by  Laban's 
descendants. 

(")  Land  of  my  kindred.— Rather. o/mij/  nativity; 
and  so  in  verse  4.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xii.  1.)  It  is 
a  ditferent  word  from  that  rightly  translated  kiinlred 
in  verse  38.  Jewish  interpreters  .say  that  by  his 
father's  house  hero,  and  by  his  coutitr}i  in  verse  4, 
Abraham  meant  Charran:'but  by  his  hirthplaee  he 
meant  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  K,  therefore,  the  servant 
failed  in  obtaining  a  wife  at  Charran.  ho  was  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  to  Ur,  where  Abraham,  doubtless, 
had  many  relatives. 

(10)  And  the  servant.— Why  did  not  Isaac  go 
himself  in  search  of  a  wife  V  We  must  not  conclude 
from  his  inactivity  that  the  matter  had  not  his  full 
concurrence ;  but  he  was  the  heir,  and  according  to 
Oriental    manners    it   was   fit    that  the   choice   should 
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be  left  to  a  trusty  deputy.  What  is  peculiar  in  the 
narrative  is  the  distance  to  which  the  servant  was  sent, 
and  the  limitation  of  his  choice  to  a  particular  family; 
but  both  these  peculiarities  arose  from  tho  religious 
considerations  involved.  .lacob  subsequently  went  in 
person  on  a  similar  errand,  but  we  must  remember 
that  Rcbckah  was  also  .seeking  for  him  a  place  of 
safety.  But  for  this,  and  had  he  been  tho  sole  heir, 
.she  would  prob.ilily  h;i\e  sent  an  embassy  to  her 
brother's  house  to  ask  for  him  a  wife. 

For  all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in 
his  hand. — Rather,  irith  every  rjond  thing  of  hi 
masto-'s  in  his  litind.  It  was  necessary  not  only  that 
the  servant  .should  take  with  hiiu  such  a  convoy  as 
would  ensure  his  safety  and  that  of  the  bride  on 
their  retiUTi,  but  also  such  rich  presents  as  woiUd 
adequately  represent  Abraham's  wealth  and  power. 

Mesopotamia. — Heb.,  Aram-Nahnraim  :  that  is, 
"  Aram  of  the  two  rivers."  Aram  means  highland, 
but  it  became  the  title  of  the  whole  Syrian  race;  and 
here  Ai'am-Naharaim  means  that  part  of  Syria  which 
lies  between  tho  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  was  a 
mountainless  region,  except  towards  the  north.  For 
Padau-aram.  sec  Note  on  chap.  xxv.  20. 

The  city  of  Nahor.— This  was  Charran  (chap, 
xxvii.  43 1.  Nahor  had  probably  migrated  thither 
from  Ur  when  Terah  was  growing  old,  that  he  might 
occupy  the  pastiu-es  which  Abraham  was  about  to 
abandon. 

(U)  He  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down. — 
Camels  rest  kneeling,  but  the  servant  did  not  unlade 
them  till  ho  knew  that  God  had  heanl  his  prayer. 
(See  verse  32.) 

By  a  well  of  water.- The  well  was  the  property 
of  the  whole  city,  and  might  \ye  used  only  at  a  fixed 
hour;  and  the  servant  therefore  waits  till  tho  women 
came  to  draw.  This  duty  of  fetching  water  ia  not 
peculiar  to  Oriental  women,  but  to  this  day  in  most 
parts  of  Eurojie.  wherever  the  supply  comes  from  a 
public  source,  women  may  be  swu  thus  occupied. 
Rcbckah  carried  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder;  in  tin- 
south  of  France  the  Basque  women,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  carry  it  on  their  heads,  and  the  habit  of 
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(12)  And  he  said,  0  Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee,  send  me 
good  speed  this  day,  and  shew  kindness 
unto  my  master  Abraham,  'i^*  Behold, 
"I  stand  here  by  the  well  of  water ;  and 
the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city 
come  out  to  draw  water  :  (i*)  and  let  it 
come  to  pass,  that  the  damsel  to  whom 
I  shall  say.  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray 
thee,  that  I  may  di-ink ;  and  she  shall 
say,  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels 
drink  also  :  let  the  same  he  she  that  thou 
hast  appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaac ; 
and  thereby  shall  I  know  that  thou  hast 
shewed  kindness  unto  my  master. 

<i5>And  it  came  to  pass,  before  he  had 
done  speaking,  that,  behold,  Rebekah 
came  out,  who  was  bom  to  Bethuel,  son 
of  Milcah,  the  wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham's 
brother,  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoul- 
der. (*^>And  the  damsel  was  ^  very  fair 
to  look  upon,  a  virgin,  neither  had  any 
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man  known  her  :  and  she  went  down  to 
the  well,  and  filled  her  pitcher,  and  came 
up.  <!'■)  And  the  servant  ran  to  meet  her, 
and  said.  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  drink  a 
little  water  of  thy  pitcher.  <'s>And  she 
said,  Drink,  my  lord :  and  she  hasted, 
and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand, 
and  gave  him  drink.  'i^'And  when  she 
had  done  giving  him  drink,  she  said,  I 
will  draw  water  for  thy  camels  also,  until 
they  have  done  drinking,  l^*''  And  she 
hasted,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the 
trough,  and  ran  again  unto  the  well  to 
draw  water,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels. 
(^i)And  the  man  wondering  at  her  held 
his  peace,  to  wit  whether  the  Lord  had 
made  his  journey  prosperous  or  not. 

<^-'And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels 
had  done  drinking,  that  the  man  took  a 
golden  -earring  of  half  a  shekel  weight, 
and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten 
shekels  weight  of   gold ;    *^^)  and   said, 


thus  balancing  it  gives  them  a  peculiarly  erect  and 
graceful  carriage. 

(12-U)  o  Lord  God  .  .  .— Heb.,  Jehovah,  God  of 
my  lord  Abraham.  The  word  translated  "  master " 
throughout  this  chapter  is  'donai,  the  ordinai-y  word 
for  lord,  and  it  is]so  i-endered  in  verse  18.  As  a  circum. 
cised  member  of  Abraham's  household,  the  servant 
prays  to  Jehovah,  Abraham's  God;  and  though  in 
verse  5  he  had  suggested  a  difficulty,  apparently  it  was 
from  no  want  of  faith,  but  that  he  might  know 
whether  imder  any  circumstances  Isaac  might  return 
to  Aram-Naharaim.  He  now  leaves  the  success  of  his 
mission  to  Jehovah ;  and  while  he  would  use  his  own 
discernment  in  selecting  fi-om  the  troop  of  advancing 
maidens  one  whose  countenance  gave  promise  of 
goodness  of  heart,  the  fulfilment  of  the  appointed 
signal  which  was  to  mark  God's  approval  would  also 
show  that  she  was  no  churlish  woman,  but  one  active, 
generous,  and  kind. 

Send  me  good  speed  this  day.— Heb.,  cause  it 
to  meet  me  this  day. 

I  stand. — This  word  here,  and  in  verse  43,  is  not 
the  same  as  that  used  in  verse  30,  but  one  that  means 
I  post  myself,  or  I  take  my  station. 

Thereby.  —  Rather,  by  her:  by  her  giving  the 
appointed  sign  I  shall  kiow  that  thou  hast  showed 
kindness  to  my  loi'd. 

The  damsel. — This  word  (Heb.,  Na'ar)  is  of  the 
common  gender  in  the  Pentateuch,  except  in  Deut. 
xxii.  19,  where  it  has  the  feminine  termination.  It  is 
used  of  Abraham's  young  men  in  chaps,  xiv.  24,  xviii.  7, 
&c.,  but  no  less  than  twenty-two  times  of  women.  In 
the  rest  of  the  Bible  the  gender  is  always  marked,  and 
even  here  it  is  read  in  the  feminine  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. "We  have  herein  another  of  the  many  linguistic 
proofs  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
it  is  the  more  interesting  because  found  in  a  Jehovistic 
section.  The  same  word  is  used  again  in  verses  16 
and  28.     (See  Note  on  chap,  xliii.  8.) 

(16)  She  went  down  to  the  well.— Tlie  wat«r, 
therefore,  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  the  usual 


rale  wherever  the  well  was  fed  by  a  natural  spring. 
Cisterns,  on  the  contrary,  supplied  from  the  rains  were 
narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Malan  [Philosophy  or  Truth,  p.  93),  in  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  visit  to  this  well,  says  that  on  going 
out  from  Haran  in  the  evening  to  examine  it,  he  found 
"a  group  of  women  filling,  no  longer  their  pitchers, 
since  the  steps  down  which  Rebekah  went  to  fetch  the 
water  are  now  blocked  up,  but  their  water-skina 
by  drawing  water  at  the  well's  mouth.  Everything 
around  that  well  bears  signs  of  age  and  of  the  wear  of 
time ;  for  as  it  is  the  only  well  of  di-inkable  water  thei'e, 
it  is  much  resorted  to.  Other  wells  are  only  for  water- 
ing the  flocks.  There  we  find  the  troughs  of  various 
height  for  camels,  for  sheep  and  for  goats,  for  kids  and 
for  lambs ;  there  the  women  wear  nose-rings  and 
bracelets  on  their  arms,  some  of  gold  or  of  silver,  and 
others  of  brass,  or  even  of  glass." 

(21)  And  the  man  wondering  at  her  ...  — • 
The  verb  is  rare,  and  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Vulg.,  fol- 
lowed by  Gesenius  and  Fiirst,  translate,  "And  the  man 
gazed  attentively  at  her,  keeping  silence,  that  he  might 
know,"  &c.  The  servant,  we  may  well  believe,  was 
astonished  at  the  exactness  and  quickness  with  which 
his  prayer  was  being  answered,  but  this  is  not  the  point 
to  which  the  rest  of  the  verse  refers;  rather,  it  sets  him 
before  us  as  keenly  observing  all  she  said  and  did,  and 
carefully  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  comely  and 
generous  maiden  was  the  destined  bride  of  the  son  of 
his  lord. 

(22)  Earring. — Really  nose-ring ;  for  in  verse  47  the 
man  places  it  on  her  nose,  wrongly  translated  face  in 
our  version.  The  word  occurs  again  in  Ezek.  xvi.  12, 
where  it  is  rendered  jeivel,  and  again  is  placed  "  on  the 
nose  ;"  it  is  also  similarly  translated  jettiei  in  Prov.  xi. 
22,  where  it  is  placed  in  "  a  swine's  snout."  It  was 
hung  not  from  the  central  cartilage  of  the  nose,  but 
from  the  left  nostril,  the  flesh  of  which  was  pierced  for 
the  purpose ;  and  such  i-ings  are  still  the  usual  be- 
trothal present  in  Arabia,  and  are  commonly  worn  both 
there  and  in  Persia,  made  not  only  of  gold  and  of  silver. 
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and  inviUlh  fun  Home. 


Whose  daughter  art  thou?  tell  me,  I 
pray  thee  :  is  there  room  in  thy  fatlier's 
house  for  us  to  lodge  in?  *-''And  she 
said  unto  him,  I  avi  the  daughter  of 
Betliuel  the  sou  of  Milcah,  which  she 
bare  unto  Nahor.  '-^'  She  said  moreover 
unto  him,  We  have  both  straw  and  pro- 
vender enough,  and  room  to  lodge  in. 
(-*>Aud  the  man  bowed  down  his  head, 
and  worshipped  the  Lord.  '-^'And  he 
said,  Blessed  be  the  Lokd  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  who  hath  not  left 
destitute  my  master  of  his  mercy  and 
his  truth  :  I  beiiiij  in  the  way,  the  Lord 
led  me  to  the  house  of  my  master's 
brethren. 

<^^'And  the  damsel  ran,  and  told  them 
of  her  mother's  house  these  things. 
f^^'And  Rebekah  had  a  brother,  and  his 
name  was  Laban :  and  Labau  ran  out 
imto  the  man,  unto  the  well.  (*''Aud  it 
came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  the  ean-ing 
and  bracelets  upon  his  sister's  hands, 
and  when  he  heard  the  words  of  Rebe- 
kah his  sister,  sajdng.  Thus  sjjake  the 


'  man  unto  me ;  that  he  came  unto  the 
man ;  and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the 
camels  at  the  well.  '"'And  he  said, 
Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lokd  ; 
wherefore  standest  thou  without  ?  for  I 
have  prepared  the  house,  and  room  for 
the  camels.  <^'And  the  man  came  into 
the  house  :  and  he  ungirded  his  camels, 
and  gave  straw  and  provender  for  the 
camels,  and  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and 
the  men's  feet  that  tvere  with  liini. 
<33)And  there  was  set  meat  before  him  to 
eat :  but  he  said,  I  will  not  eat,  until  I 
have  told  mine  errand.  And  he  said, 
Speak  on. 

'**'And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's  ser- 
vant. (■*5)And  the  Lord  hath  blessed 
my  master  greatly  ;  and  he  is  become 
great :  and  he  hath  given  him  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  silver,  and  gold,  and  men- 
ser^'ants,  and  maidser\-ants,  and  camels, 
and  asses.  '^'Aiid  Sarah  my  master's 
wife  bare  a  son  to  my  master  when  she 
was  old  :  and  unto  him  hath  he  given  all 
that  he  hath.     (^^'And  my  master  made 


but  of  coral,  motlioi-of  -pearl,  and  even  cheaper  iiiatc- 
riaLs.  (Sec  Quotation  iu  Note  on  verse  16.)  Its  weight, 
nhout  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  would  make  it  not  more 
disfitfuriiij;  than  many  of  the  personal  ornaments  worn 
at  the  present  tinio. 

Bracelets  are  prof usely  worn  at  this  day  hy  Oriental 
women,  the  whole  arm  to  tlie  elbow  l)eiug  iisually  covered 
by  tlieni. 

(-')  Bethuol  the  son  of  Milcah,  which  she 
bare  unto  Nahor.— Rel)ekah  moutiuns  her  father's 
mother  to  show  that  she  was  descended  from  a  high, 
boru  wife ;  but  the  servant  would  welcome  it  as  proving 
that  not  only  on  the  father's  side,  but  also  on  the 
mother's,  she  was  Isaac's  cousin,  Milcah  being  the 
daughter  of  Haran,  Al)rahain's  brother.  And  when 
thus  he  knew  that  she  fidfillod  all  the  conditions,  he 
gave  her  the  jewels  which  he  was  holding  in  his  baud, 
and  bowed  the  head,  and  gave  tliaiiks. 

(■■»!  The  damsel  ran,  and  told  (them  of)  her 
mother's  house.— Tlie  words  inserted  in  itahcs  are 
worse  than  useless.  Tlie  wife  of  a  sheik  has  a  separate 
tent  (verse  67),  and  the  result  of  jxilygamy  is  to  make 
each  family  hold  closely  together.  Naturally,  too.  the 
maiden  would  first  show  her  mother  and  the  women 
presents  of  so  sjwcial  a  meaning.  We  even  find  Laban, 
tlie  brother,  acting  as  Rebekah's  representative;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  final  decision  has  to  be  given  that  Bethucl 
is  allowed  to  liave  any  voice  in  the  matter  (verse  50). 

(29)  Laban  ran  out  unto  the  man.— Not  until 
he  had  seen  Rebekah.  as  narrated  in  the  next  verse — this 
being  a  brief  summary,  followed  by  a  more  detailed 
account.  Milcah  had  i>rol)ably  sent  and  summoned  him 
to  her  tent,  where  his  sister  showed  him  her  presents, 
and  told  him  what  had  happened.  He  tlien  hurried 
out  to  offer  due  hospitality  to  the  generous  stranger. 

(31)  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord.— 
This  hospitality  was  in  tho  East  almost  a  matter  of 
course,  though  Laban "s  earnestness  may  have  Ijeeu  in- 


creased by  the  sight  of  his  sister's  golden  ornaments. 
More  remarkable  is  it  that  Laban  afhlresses  the  servant 
as  '■  blessed  of  Jehovah  ;"  for  wc  learn  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2 
tliat  the  monotheism  of  Nahor  and  his  family  was  by  no 
means  pure.  Still,  neither  were  they  idolaters,  and  the 
'■  other  gods  "  whom  they  served  were  probably  tera- 
phim.  as  certainly  were  the  gods  of  Laban  mentioned 
in  chai)  xxxi.  30.  Even  to  the  last  these  household 
gods  seem  to  have  retained  a  liold  njjon  the  affections 
of  the  nation  (Hos.  iii.  4);  and  probably  most  imedu- 
cated  minds,  even  when  their  religion  is  in  the  main 
true,  have  nevertheless  a  tendency  to  add  on  to  it  some 
superstitions,  especially  in  the  way  of  fashioning  for 
themselves  some  lower  mediator. 

(«)  I  will  not  eat,  until  I  have  told  mine 
errand.— Two  points  in  Oriental  manners  are  here 
brought  into  view  :  the  first,  that  hospitality,  so  neces- 
sary in  a  country  where  there  are  no  iims,  was,  and  still 
is,  a  religion  to  the  Bedouin ;  the  second,  that  conse- 
quently he  will  concede  anj-thing  rather  than  have  his 
hospitality  I'efused.  Aware  of  tliis  feeling,  Abraham's 
servant  will  not  partake  of  Laban "s  bread  and  salt  uutil 
he  has  told  liis  request.  After  he  had  Ix^como  Laban 's 
guest.  Lallan  would  have  been  free  to  do  as  he  liked: 
but  he  must  now  grant  what  is  asked,  or  the  stranger 
would  decline  t.i  enter  his  dwelling. 

Mr.  Eraser  [Historical  Description  of  Afghanistan. 
chap.  xi.  p.  42-t:  Edinburgh,  1834)  and  Ferrier  [L' Af- 
ghanistan, chap,  xi.,  p.  119:  cd.  1842)  mention  a 
remarkable  custom  connected  with  Afghan  hospitality 
whicli  admirably  illustrates  tho  behariour  of  Abraham's 
servant.  It  is  called  menawati,  from  two  words  signi- 
fying I  am  come  in.  Any  one  who  has  a  favour  to  ask 
goes  to  the  tent  or  house  of  the  person  from  whom  he 
exijects  it.  but  refuses  to  sit  on  his  can>ot  or  partake  •>{ 
his  food  until  he  has  granted  the  required  l>oon.  And 
custom  makes  it  a  iwiut  of  honour  to  concede  it,  if  it  be 
iu  the  power  of  the  i)ersou  thus  appealed  to. 
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Lahan  and  Rehekah  Approve  it. 


me  swear,  saying,  Thou  slialt  not  take  a 
wife  to  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanites,   in   whose    land    I  dwell : 
(38)  but  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  father's 
house,  and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a 
wife  tmto  my  son.     '^^'And  I  said  unto 
my  master,  Peradventure    the  woman 
will  not  follow  me.       («)Aiid  he  said 
unto  me,  The  Lord,  before  whom  I  walk, 
will  send  his  angel  with  thee,  and  pros- 
per thy  way ;  and  thou  shalt  take  a  wife 
for  my  son  of  my  kindred,  and  of  my 
father's  house:  (")then   shalt  thou  be 
clear   from   this   my   oath,   when  thou 
comest  to  my  kindred  ;  and  if  they  give 
not  thee  one,  thou  shalt  be  clear  from 
my  oath.     **^>And  I  came  this  day  imto 
the  well,  and  said,  0  Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  if  now  thou  do  pros- 
per my  way  which  I   go:  <*3) "behold,  I 
stand  by  the  well  of  water  ;  and  it  shall 
come   to   pass,   that  when    the  virgin 
cometh  forth  to  draw  water,  and  I  say 
to  her,  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  Kttle 
water  of  thy  pitcher  to  drink ;  <**'  and 
she  say  to  me.  Both  drink  thou,  and  I 
will  also  draw  for  thy  camels :  let  the 
same  he  the  woman  whom  the  Lord  hath 
appointed    out    for    my  master's    son. 
(*)  And  before  I  had  done  speaking  in 
mine  heart,  behold,  Rebekah  came  forth 
with  her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder ;  and 
she  went  down  unto  the  well,  and  drew 
water :   and  I  said  luito  her,   Let   me 
drink,  I  pray  thee.     (*^)And  she  made 
haste,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  from  her 


1  Heb.  vessels. 


shoulder,  and  said,  Di-ink,  and  I  will 
give  thy  camels  di-iuk  also :  so  I  drank, 
and  she  made  the  camels  drink  also. 
<^')  And  I  asked  her,  and  said.  Whose 
daughter  art  thou  ?  And  she  said,  The 
daughter  of  Bethuel,  Nahor's  son,  whom 
Milcah  bare  unto  him :  and  I  put  the 
earring  upon  her  face,  and  the  bracelets 
upon  her  hands.  **'And  I  bowed  down 
my  head,  and  worshipped  the  Lord,  and 
blessed  the  Lord  God  of  my  master 
Abraham,  which  had  led  me  in  the  right 
way  to  take  my  master's  brother's 
daughter  unto  his  son.  '^'And  now  if 
ye  will  deal  kindly  and  tnily  with  my 
master,  tell  me :  and  if  not,  tell  me ; 
that  I  may  turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  to 
the  left. 

(50)  Then  Laban  and  Bethuel  answered 
and  said,  The  thing  proceedeth  from  the 
Lord  :  we  cannot  speak  \uito  thee  bad 
or  good.  *5i)  Behold,  Rebekah  is  before 
thee,  take  her,  and  go,  and  let  her  be  thy 
master's  son's  wife,  as  the  Lord  hath 
spoken.  (^-^And  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
when  Abraham's  servant  heard  their 
words,  he  worshipped  the  Lord,  boiving 
himself  to  the  earth,  (^s)^^^  ^be  servant 
brought  forth  ^  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  gave 
them  to  Rebekah :  he  gave  also  to  her 
brother  and  to  her  mother  precious 
things. 

(^)  And  they  did  eat  and  diink,  he  and 
the  men  that  were  with  him,  and  taiiied 
all  night ;  and  they  rose  up  in  the  moi-n- 


(38)  Kindred. — Not  the  ■word  so  translated  iu 
verses  4,  7,  but  that  rendered  family  iu  chaps,  viii.  19, 
marg.,  x.  5,  xii.  3,  &c.  Strictly,  it  siguifies  a  sub- 
division of  a  tribe  (Numb.  i.  18). 

(*3)  The  virgin. — Not  the  word  used  in  verse  16, 
nor  that  rendered  damsel  there  and  in  verse  14,  but 
'almah,  a  young  woman  just  ripening  for  marriage.  It 
is  applied  to  Miriam  iu  Exod.  ii.  8,  where  it  is  rendered 
maid,  and  to  tlie  mother  of  the  Immanuel  in  Isa.  vii.  14. 

(■ts)  Speaking  in  mine  heart. — The  Heb.  idiom 
is  far  more  exact  and  true :  namely,  before  I  had  done 
speaking  to  my  heart. 

(17)  Upon  her  face. — Heb.,  upon  her  nose.  This 
mistranslation  explains  the  strange  rendering  jewel  for 
the  forehead  iu  the  margin  of  verse  22. 

(50)  Laban  and  Bethuel.— See  Note  on  verse  28. 
Even  when  thus  tardily  mentioned,  the  father  is  placed 
after  the  brother;  and  of  this  we  need  look  for  no 
further  explanation  than  that  by  polygamy  the  father 
was  estranged  from  his  own  cliildreu,  while  each  sepa- 
rate family  held  very  closely  together.  Thus  when 
Dinah  was  wronged,  it  was  two  of  her  mother's  sous, 
Simeon  and  Levi,  who  avenged  her  (chap,  xxxiv. 
13 — 25);  and  so  it  was  Absalom  who  avenged  Tamar 


(2  Sam.  xiii.  22).  Still,  Bethuel's  consent  was  finally 
necessary;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  given  aU  active 
arrangements  were  left  to  the  mother  and  Laban  (verses 
53 — 55),  and  Bethuel  is  mentioned  no  more. 

(53)  Jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold.— 
Heb.,  vessels.  In  ancient  times  a  v/iie  had  to  be 
bought  (chap,  xxxiv.  12),  and  the  presents  given  were 
not  mere  ornaments  and  jewellery,  but  articles  of  sub- 
stantial use  and  value.  Quickly  indeed  iu  a  country  of 
such  ceremonial  politeness  the  purchase  took  a  more 
honourable  form,  but  Orientals  do  not  let  their  courtesy 
interfei-e  with  their  interests,  and  the  I'elatives  would 
take  care  that  the  freewill  offerings  did  not  fall  below 
the  usual  standard.  These  went  partly  to  the  bride, 
and  partly  to  her  relatives  :  and  as  they  are  described 
here  as  going  exclusively  to  the  brother  and  mother, 
Jewish  tradition  has  invented  the  stoiy  that  Bethuel 
was  LU  at  the  time,  and  died  on  the  day  of  the  servant's 
arrival.  But  the  manner  in  which  Isaac  speaks  of 
him  in  chap,  xxviii.  2  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
he  was  either  dead  at  the  time  of  her  departure,  or  that 
he  was  a  person  of  no  ability  or  importance.  Possibly, 
therefore,  polygamy  had  led  to  the  custom  of  the  pur- 
chase-presents going  to  the  mother's  tent. 
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ing,  and  he  said,  "Send  me  away  unto 
my  master.  '''^'And  her  brother  and  licr 
mother  said,  Let  the  damsel  abide  witli 
us  'a  few  days,  at  the  least  ten  ;  afte-r 
that  she  shall  go.  '*^'  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Hinder  me  not,  seeing  the  Louu 
hath  prospered  my  way  ;  send  me  away 
that  I  may  go  to  xny  master.  <*^'And 
they  said,  We  will  call  the  damsel,  and 
enquire  at  her  mouth.  <^'And  they 
called  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her.  Wilt 
thou  go  with  this  man  i*  And  she  said, 
I  will  go.  ^^'''And  they  sent  away  Re- 
bekah their  sister,  and  her  nurse,  and 
Abi'aham's  sei^vant,  and  his  men.  <*^)And 
they  blessed  Rebekah,  and  said  unto 
her.  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the 
mother  ot  thousands  of  millions,  and  let 
thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which 
hate  them. 

♦''''And  Rebekah  arose,  and  her  dam- 
sels, and  they  rode  upon  the  camels,  and 
followed  the  man :  and  the  servant  took 


<(  vcr.  M&  'M. 


1  Or,  a  fuU  vmi 
■  T,  trn  iiiniitliH. 


b  cb. !«.  K.  &  U.  11 


2  Or,  tc  pray. 


Rebekah,  and  went  his  way.  <*^'Ajid 
Isaac  came  from  the  way  of  the  'well 
Lahai-roi ;  for  he  dwelt  in  the  south 
country.  '**^'And  Isaac  went  out  -to 
meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide  : 
and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw,  and, 
behold,  the  camels  were  coming.  ""'And 
Rebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when 
she  saw  Isaac,  she  lighted  oft"  the  camel. 
«i5)  Fqi-  gijg  }^fi(i  gjj^i(i  unto  the  servant, 

What  man  in  this  that  walketh  in  the 
field  to  meet  us  ?  And  the  st.-rvant  had 
said.  It  is  my  master:  therefore  she 
took  a  vail,  and  covered  herself.  **"And 
the  servant  told  Isaac  all  things  that  he 
had  done.  <*7'And  Isaac  brought  her 
into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent,  and  took 
Rebekah,  and  she  became  his  wife ;  and 
he  loved  her  :  and  Isaac  was  comforted 
after  his  mother's  death. 

CHAPTER    XXV.  — ("Then    again 
Abraham  took  a  wife,  and  her  name  was 


(«)  A  few  days,  at  the  least  ten. — Heb.,  days 
or  a  decade,  wliicli  Onki'lus,  Saailjii,  Rashi.  aud  others 
translate  as  iu  tlic  margiu  :  "  a  year  or  ten  mouths." 
But  while  this  roiidering  has  high  Jewish  authority  for 
it,  yet  more  probably  dtcade  was  the  name  for  the  third 
part  of  a  month.  It  would  bo  curious  thus  to  find  that 
the  family  of  Terah,  either  with  or  iustead  of  weeks, 
measured  time  by  periods  of  ten  days,  as  wa.s  cer- 
tainly the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  at  one  period  of 
their  liistoi-y. 

(58>  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ?— A  woman 
in  the  East  has  little  choice  iu  tlio  matter  of  her 
marriage,  and  here,  moreover,  everything  was  so 
plainly  providential,  that  Rebekah,  like  her  father 
aud  brother  (verse  50),  would  ha%'0  felt  it  wrong  to 
make  dilHculties,  and  she  expresses  her  readiness  to  go 
at  once,  though  she  will  never  see  her  relatives  again. 
Of  course  there  would  be  some  little  delay  for  prepara- 
tion, but  none  for  leave-taking. 

(59)  Their  sister. — Bethuel  may  have  had  other 
sons,  though  Laban  only  is  mentioned. 

Her  nurse.— How  dear  Deborah  was,  first  to 
Rebekah,  and  afterwards  to  Jacob,  may  be  seen  by 
the  lamentation  at  her  death  (chap.  xxxv.  8). 

(60)  Thousands  of  millions.— Heb.,  thousands  of 
ten  thotmandn.  A  million  was  a  number  which  at  this 
early  period  the  Hebrews  had  no  means  of  expressing. 
The  blessing  contains  two  parts:  the  first,  the  hope  of 
fruitfulness  founde<l  on  the  primaeval  command  (chap. 
i.  28) ;  the  second,  that  of  victory  in  war  (see  chap, 
xxii.  17). 

W»  The  well  Lahai-roi.— Hagar's  well  (chap.  xvi. 
14),  situated  iu  the  "south  country,"  that  is,  the  Nogeb 
(see  chap.  xii.  9).  The  oasis  round  it  became  Isaac's 
favonrito  residence  (chap.  xxv.  11),  and  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Becr-sheba,  where  Abraham  was 
dwelling  when  Sarah  died  at  Hebron  (chap,  ixiii.  2). 
Tlie  jouniey  of  the  servant  would  take  some  months, 
and  during  this  time  Abraham's  herds  would  bo  shifted 
from  station  to  station,  but  it  would  be  known  where  he 


was  from  the  period  of  the  year.  As  Isaac  was  at  the 
station  most  remote  from  ChaiTau,  Rebekah  woidd  have 
visitetl  all  his  homes  before  arriving  at  Beer-lahai-roi. 

(63J  To  meditate. — Many  Jewish  commentators 
translate  to  piay.  ami  derive  one  of  the  three  Jemsli 
forms  of  prayer  from  this  act  of  Isaac.  But  though 
the  verb  is  rare,  the  substantive  is  used  in  Ps,  civ.  34  of 
religious  meditation;  and  this  sense  well  agrees  with  the 
whole  character  of  the  calm,  peaceful  Isaac,  already 
marked  out  as  the  type  of  the  Lamb  dumb  before  His 
slayers  (chap.  xxii.  7|. 

(61)  She  lighted  off.— Heb.,  fell .-  descended  hastily 
from  her  camel.  It  is  still  the  custom  iu  the  Ea.st  for 
an  inferior  when  meeting  a  superior  to  dismount,  and 
advance  on  foot.  Rebekah,  therefore,  would  have  Ix-en 
thought  bold  and  disrespectful  had  she  not  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  lier  lord.  Besides  beauty,  we 
have  already  seen  in  her  kindliness  of  heart,  acti\nty,  aud 
courageous  submission  to  the  guidance  of  Providence;  wo 
now  see  her  modesty  and  courtesy  towards  her  husljand. 

«»)  She  took  a  vail,  and  covered  herself.- 
Brides  are  usually  taken  to  the  bridegroom  enveloi«ed 
in  a  vail,  which  covers  the  whole  bo<ly,  and  is  far 
larger  than  that  ordinarily  worn.  At  the  present  time 
the  bride-vail  is  usually  i-ed,  the  ordinary  vail  blue  or 
white.  By  wrapping  herself  in  this  vail  Rebekah  noti- 
fied that  she  was  the  bride.  After  marriage  it  was 
seldom  worn  at  this  early  period,  and  so  both  the 
Egyptians  and  Abimeleeh  saw  Sarali's  beauty. 

(w  Sarah's  tent.— So  Leah  and  Rachel  had  each 
her  own  tent  (chap.  xixi.  33 ;  but  see  on  verse  28). 

XXV. 

Abraham's  Makriage  with  Ketubah. 

(1)  Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife.— This 
rendering  implies  that  Abraham's  marriage  with 
Keturah  did  not  take  place  uutil  after  Sarah's 
death;  but  this,  though  probable,  is  far  from  certain, 
as  the   Hebrew   simply   says,   And   Abraham   added 
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Death  of  Abraham. 


Kettarah.  (^'  And  "she  bare  him  Zimran, 
and  Jokshan,  and  Medan,  and  Midian, 
and  Ishbak,  and  Shuah.  <•')  And  Jok- 
shan begat  Sheba,  and  Dedan.  And  the 
sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  and 
Letushim,  and  Leummim.  <*'  And  the 
sons  of  Midian ;  Ephah,  and  Epher, 
and  Hanoch,  and  Abidah,  and  El- 
daah.  All  these  were  the  childi-en  of 
Keturah. 

<5)  And  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had 
unto  Isaac.  <^'  But  unto  the  sons  of  the 
concubines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abra- 
ham  gave   gifts,  and  sent  them  away 
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from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  hved, 
eastward,  unto  the  east  country. 

(^)  And  these  are  the  days  of  the  years 
of  Abraham's  life  which  he  lived,  an 
htmdred  threescore  and  fifteen  years. 
(8)  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and 
full  of  years ;  and  was  gathered  to  his 
people.  *^)  And  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ish- 
mael  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  in  the  iield  of  Ephron  the  son  of 
Zohar  the  Hittite,  which  is  before 
Mamre;  (^^''the  field  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth :  there 


and  took  a  wife.  This  statement  is  altogether  in- 
definite ;  but  as  Abraham  was  137  years  of  age 
at  Sarah's  death,  and  lived  to  be  175,  it  is  quite 
possible  that,!  left  solitary  by  Isaac's  marriage,  he 
took  Keturah  to  wife,  and  had  by  her  six  sons.  The 
sole  objection  is  his  own  statement,  in  chap.  xvii.  17, 
that  it  was  a  thing  beyond  nature  for  a  man  a  hundred 
years  old  to  have  a  son ;  how  much  more  improbable, 
then,  must  it  have  become  after  forty  more  years  had 
passed  by !  The  argument  on  the  other  side,  which 
would  infer  that  the  marriage  took  place  iu  Sarah's  life- 
time, from  the  fact  that  the  birth  of  grandcliildren 
is  mentioned  in  verses  3  and  4,  has  little  weight,  as  their 
names  might  have  been  subsequently  added  to  bring 
down  the  genealogy  to  a  later  date. 

Jewish  commentators  cut  the  knot  by  identifying 
Keturah  with  Hagar,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had,  as 
they  say,  set  an  example  of  matronly  virtue  iu  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  devoted  herself  to  the  bringing 
up  of  Ishmael.  But  in  verse  6  there  is  an  evident 
allusion  to  both  Hagar  and  Keturah  in  the  mention  of 
Abraham's  "  concubines  "  in  the  plural ;  and  in  1  Chron. 
i.  32  the  children  of  Keturah  are  distinguished  from 
Hagar's  one  son,  Ishmael.  To  this  we  must  add  that  as 
Ishmael  was  fourteen  years  old  when  Isaac  was  bom,  he 
would  be  now  about  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  his 
mother  have  passed  the  period  of  life  when  she  could 
bear  six  sons. 

The  position,  moreover,  of  Ketni'ah  was  entii-ely  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Hagar.  The  latter  was  Sarah's  re- 
presentative ;  and  her  son,  if  Sarah  had  remained  baiTen, 
would  have  been  the  heir.  Keturah  was  a  secondary 
wife,  whose  children  from  the  first  held  an  inferior  posi- 
tion in  the  household.  So  BUhah  and  ZUpali  became 
the  substitutes  of  Rachel  and  Leah,  and  therefore  their 
children  ranked  side  by  side  with  Reuben  and  JosepJi, 
though  not  altogether  on  the  same  level.  They  were 
patriarchs,  and  the  progenitors  of  tribes,  even  if  the 
tribes  spnmg  from  them  held  a  lower  rank. 

(2)  Zimran. — The  home  of  Keturah's  descendants 
is  placed  by  Josephus  and  Jerome  iu  Arabia-FeUx;  but 
the  supposed  traces  of  their  names  are  untrustworthy. 

Midian  is  the  one  son  of  Keturah  who  had  a 
gi-eat  future  before  him,  for  his  race  became  famous 
traders  (chap,  xxxvii.  28) ;  and  as  they  are  called  Me- 
danites  there  in  the  Hebrew,  in  verse  36,  it  is  probable 
that  Medan  and  Midian  coalesced  into  one  tribe.  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  belonged  to  them  (Exod.  ii. 
15,  16),  and,  enriched  by  commerce,  they  became  so 
powerful  as  to  be  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  Israelites. 
(Judges  vi.,  vii.,  viii.) 
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Shuah. — From  him  perhaps  descended  Bildad  the 
Shuhite,  Job's  friend  (Job.  ii.  11).  The  name  in  the 
Hebrew  is  different  from  that  also  rendered  "  Shuah  "  in 
chap,  xxxrai.  2. 

(3)  Jokshan  begat  Sheba,  and  Dedan. — But 
Sheba  and  Dedan  are  also  described  as  the  sons  of 
Raamah,  the  sou  of  Cush  (chap.  x.  7).  "We  have  here 
proof  that  these  genealogies  are  to  a  certain  extent  geo- 
graphical, and  that  whereas  these  districts  at  first  were 
peopled  by  a  Hamitic  race,  tliey  were  subsequently 
conquered  by  men  of  the  Semitic  stock,  who  claimed 
Abraham  for  their  ancestor.  Most  probably,  therefore, 
we  ought  not  to  regard  Sheba  and  Dedan  as  the  names 
here  of  men.  As  men  they  were  the  sons  of  Raamah, 
but  when  the  sons  of  Jokshan  wrested  these  two 
coimtries  from  the  family  of  Cush,  they  called  them 
sons  of  their  progenitor,  because  the  dominant  portion 
of  the  population  had  sprung  from  him.  They  appear 
as  countries  in  Jer.  vi.  20,  xlix.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13,  xxvii. 
15,  22,  xsxviii.  13,  &c. 

Asshurim,  and  Letushim,  and  Leummim. 
— These  are  certainly  not  the  names  of  men,  but  of  the 
three  tribes  into  which  the  Dedanites  were  divided. 

(6)  The  east  country. — By  this  is  meant  Arabia 
and  Southern  Mesopotamia,  where,  by  their  superior 
Wgour  and  organisation,  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
were  able  to  establish  their  supremacy  over  the  natives. 
Burckhardt  tells  us  that  the  Bedaweeu  still  follow 
Abraham's  practice.  When  their  children  are  grown 
up,  they  give  each  of  the  younger  sons  his  share  of 
their  goods  (Luke  xv.  12),  whereupon  they  move  to  a 
distance,  and  leave  the  eldest  brother  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  home. 

C)  An  hundred  threescore  and  fifteen  years. 
— As  Abraham  was  seventy-five  years  of  age  when  he  left 
Haran  (chap.  xii.  4),  his  sojourn  in  Canaan  lasted  just 
a  century,  one  quarter  of  which  was  spent  in  the  long 
trial  of  his  faith  before  Isaac  was  granted  to  him.  As, 
however,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bom  when  Isaac  was 
sixty  years  of  age  (chap.  xxv.  26),  they  would  be  fif- 
teen at  Abraham's  death,  and  probably  had  often  seen 
their  grandfather,  and  received  his  blessing. 

(8)  Abraham  . . .  was  gathered  to  his  people, 
— Upon   the  belief  iu  a  future  life  imi^lied  in  thes 
words,  see  Note  on  chap.  xv.  15,  and  comp.  Heb.  xi.  16. 

(9)  His  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael. — Isaac  was 
now  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  Ishmael  eighty-nine, 
and  the  two  old  men,  with  their  enmity  long  over, 
met  as  friends  at  their  father's  burial.  While  Keturah's 
sons  were  apparently  sent  far  away  into  Arabia,  Ishmael 
at  Paran  (chap.  xxi.  21)  would   be  at  no  very  great 
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was  Ahraliani  buried,  and  Sarah  his 
wife.  '"'And  it  came  to  pass  after  tlie 
death  of  Abraham,  that  God  blessed  his 
son  Isaac ;  and  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  "well 
Lahai-roi. 

<»-)  Now  these  are  the  generations  of 
Ishmael,  Abraham's  son,  whom  Hagar 
the  Egyptian,  Sarah's  handmaid,  bare 
nnto  Abraham :  c^'  and  'these  are,  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  by  their 
names,  according  to  their  generations  : 
the  firstborn  of  Ishmael,  Nebajoth ;  and 
Kedar,  and  Adbeel,  and  Mibsam,  ('"  and 
Mishnia,  and  Dumah,  and  Massa,  <'•'''  Ha- 
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distanco  from  the  well   Lahai-rui,  which  was  Isaac's 
favourite  resilience. 

(U)  God  blessed  his  son  Isaac. —  With  this 
general  summary  tlie  Ti)ld<Jth  Terah  concludes,  and  no 

J)ortion  of  Holy  Scripture  is  more  interesting  or  valuable ; 
or  in  it  tlie  broad  foundation  is  bvid  for  tuo  fulfilment 
of  tlie  protevangclium  contained  iu  chap.  iii.  15,  the 
progenitor  of  the  chosen  race  is  selected  and  provetl  on 
trial,  and  tlic  preparation  made  for  the  giving  of  tlio 
Law,  and  for  the  growing  light  of  propliecy,  l)y  the 
nearness  wherewith  Abraham  walked  with  God. 

The  ToLDoth  Ishmael. 

(1-)  These  are  the  generations  of  Ishmael.— 
Following  the  usual  ndo  of  this  book,  Ishmael  is  not 
dismissed  from  the  DiWne  presence  without  a  short 
record  of  liis  liistory,  after  which  befalls  into  tlie  back- 
ground, and  the  historian  [iroceedswith  his  main  subject, 
which  is  the  preparation  for  the  forming  of  that  race 
and  nation  of  wlioni,  according  to  the  flesh,  Christ 
came.  These  brief  notices,  moreover,  of  personages  not 
in  tlio  direct  line  of  Christ's  ancestry  have  their  value 
iu  God's  great  purpo.se  that  the  Jemsh  Messiah  should 
l)C  the  Redeemer  of  the  Gentiles  also  (Rom.  x.  12) ;  and 
couseqmontly  from  the  first  their  history  was  not  alien 
from  God's  counsels. 

(13-15)  The  sons  of  Ishmael.— Of  the  Arabian 
tril)cs  sprung  from  Ishmael  wo  read  of  Nebajoth  and 
Kedar  in  Isa.  Ix.  7  as  pastoral  tribes,  rich  in  flocks. 
Duniah  is  deemed  worthy  ni  a  special  prophecy  (lb.. 
xxi.  11) ;  while  the  people  of  Tema  are  described  tliere 
in  verse  l-t  as  generous  and  hospitable,  and  iu  Job 
n.  19  they  appear  iis  active  traders.  (See  also  Jer.  xxv. 
23.)  Jetur,  Naphish.  and  other  Hagarite  tribes,  were 
conquered  by  Reuben  and  his  allies  (1  Chron.  v.  19), 
imd  Jetur  became  the  Iturea  of  Luke  iii.  1.  For  the 
occasional  references  made  to  these  and  other  sons  of 
Ishmael  in  classical  writers,  the  reader  may  consult 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  or  similar  works.  The 
abode  of  the  twelve  tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael  was  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  whence  gradually  tliey  ex- 
tended their  influence,  and  apparently  soon  absorln-d  tlic 
.loktanites  (chap,  x.  2(5 — 30),  themselves  a  kindnxl 
Semitic  race.  These  genealogies  woidd  lie  inexi)lical)le 
if  we  did  not  remember  that  successive  waves  oi  people 
occupied  these  lands,  and  that  while  the  old  names  re- 
luaiued,  the  dominant  race  was  new.  So  the  rapid 
growth  of  iudinduals  into  trilx's  (as  of  Midian,  chap. 
XIV.  2)  was  the  residt  of  races  of  higher  ciWlisatiou 
and  greater  onerey  subduing  feeble  and  less  highly-de- 
veloped tribes.     Hence  in  verse  16  the  sous  of  IsLimael 


dar,  and  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and 
Kedemaii :  "*'  these  are  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mael, and  these  are  their  names,  by  their 
towns,  and  by  their  castles;  twelve 
princes  according  to  their  nations. 
'"''And  these  are  the  years  of  the  life  of 
Ishmael,  an  hundred  and  thirty  and 
seven  years  :  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost 
and  died ;  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people.  t'^'And  they  dwelt  from  Han- 
lah  unto  Shur,  that  w  before  Egypt, 
as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria :  and 
he  '  died  in  the  i)resence  of  all  his 
brethren. 
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are  called  "  princes."  We  gather  from  this  that 
Ishmael  ha<l  gathered  round  liim  a  body  of  men  of  the 
Semitic  race,  of  whom  large  nund)or8  were  constantly 
on  the  move  towards  Egypt  (chap.  xii.  1.5),  and  by 
their  aid  had  cstablislied  liis  rule  in  Paran.  and  lianded 
it  on  to  liis  sons. 

("i)  By  their  towns,  and  by  their  castles.— 
Towns  and  castles  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  there 
were  none,  but  we  know  for  certain  that  t)ie  first  of 
these  words  signified  an  un walled  viUagc.  (See  Lev. 
XXV.  31,  wliere  it  is  exactly  described;  also  Ps.  x.  >< . 
Lsa.  xlii.  11.)  It  was.  however,  a  settled  and  per 
manent  place  of  dwelling.  The  other  word  rendereii 
here  castle,  but  used  as  tlie  equivalent  of  tent  in 
Ps.  Ixix.  26,  is  really  a  cluster  of  tents,  the  encamp- 
ment of  a  tribe,  and  movable.  It  occurs  in  Num. 
xxxi.  10 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  54 ;  Ezek.  ixv.  4,  As  is  well 
known,  the  Arabs  are  diWded  into  two  classes — the 
dwellers  in  tents,  who  are  ever  moving  from  station  to 
station,  within  certain  limits,  nevertheless,  which  they 
seldom  pass  over  ;  and  the  agricidtural  cla.ss,  who  have 
fixed  habitations,  are  looked  ujx)n  as  inferiors,  and  pro- 
bably are  the  remains  of  a  conquered  race.  To  this  day 
they  pay  a  sort  of  rent,  or  btack-mail.  to  the  nobler 
Arabs.  We  find,  then,  this  distinction  already  existing 
when  this  Ti'ddoth  was  drawn  up;  the  agricultural 
Arabs  dwelling  in  unwalli'd  \nllages,  wliile  the  nomail 
tribes  pitched  now  hcri',  and  now  there,  their  clu.sters 
of  black  camels'-liair  tents.  And  thus  we  have  in  thes** 
words  proof  that  Ishmael  and  his  subjects  were  not 
all  upon  the  same  level;  for  while  ho,  his  sons,  and 
his  noblest  retainers  would  dwell  in  tents,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  villages  would  \k-  men  of  inferior  origin, 
compelled  to  submit  themselves  to  him. 

("^  Havilah  was  far  to  the  south,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.     (Sec  chap.  X.  29.) 

Shur.  —  Tliis  was  their  western  limit  towards  Egryi)t. 
(See  chap.  x\n.  7.)  In  1  Sam.  xv.  7  this  same  region 
is  assigned  to  the  Amalekltes. 

As  thou  goest  toward  Assyria.— This  does 
not  mean  that  Shur  was  on  the  ruiitc  towanl  As,s\-ria, 
l)ut  gives  the  eastern  limit  of  the  country  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael. 

He  died.— But  tlic  Hebrew  is,  he  fell — that  is,  his 
lot  fell;  he  settled  there. 

In  the  presence  of.— This  means  to  the  eatl  of 
all  his  brethren.  Just  as  Assyria  was  reganled  as 
Ij-ing  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  because  on  starting  the 
traveller  jounieyed  in  that  direction,  so  Arabia  was 
considereil  to  be  on  the  east,  for  a  similar  reason.  iBnt 
see  Note  on  chap.  xri.  12.) 


Isaac  Praijeth 
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for  Offspring. 


(19)  And  these  are  the  generations  of 
Isaac,  Abraham's  son :  Abraham  begat 
Isaac  :  '-'^'  and  Isaac  was  forty  years  old 
when  he  took  Rebekah  to  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian  of 
Padan-aram,  the  sister  to  Laban  the 
Syrian. 

t-i'  And  Isaac  intreated  the  Lord  for 
his  wife,  because  she  was  barren  :  and 
the  Lord  was  intreated  of  him,  and  Ee- 
bekah  his  wife  conceived.  ^"^"iKnA.  the 
children  straggled  together  within  her ; 


and  she  said.  If  it  he  so,  why  am  I  thus  ? 
And  she  went  to  enquire  of  the  Lord. 
'-■''And  the  Lord  said  unto  her, 
Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two 

manner  of  people  shall  be  separated 

from  thy  bowels ; 
And  the  one  people    shall    be    stronger 

than  the  other  people;  and  "the  elder 

shall  serve  the  younger. 

<-*'And  when  her  days  to  be  delivered 
were  ftilfilled,  behold,  there  were  twins 
in  her  womb.    (^^)  And  the  first  came  out 


The  Toldoth  Isaac  (chaps,  xxv.  19 — xxxv.  29). 
The  Bikth  op  Isaac's  Sons. 

(19)  Abraham  begat  Isaac— The  Tuldoth  in  its 
origiaial  form  gave  probably  a  complete  genealogy  of 
Isaac,  tracing  up  his  descent  to  Sliem,  and  showing 
thereby  that  the  right  of  primogeniture  belonged  to 
him ;  but  the  inspired  historian  uses  only  so  much  of 
this  as  is  necessary  for  tracing  the  development  of  the 
Divine  plan  of  human  redemption. 

(20)  The  Syrian. — Really,  the  Aramean,  or  de- 
scendant of  Aram.  (See  chap.  x.  22, 23.)  The  name  of 
the  district  also  correctly  is  "Paddau-Arara,"  and  so 
far  from  being  identical  with  Ai-am-Naharaim,  in  chap, 
xxiv.  10,  it  is  strictly  the  designation  of  the  region  im- 
mediately in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charrau.  The  asser- 
tion of  (Sesenius  that  it  meant  "  Mesopotamia,  with  the 
desert  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  in  opposition  to 
the  mountainous  district  towards  the  Mediterranean,"  is 
devoid  of  proof.  (See  Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier,  i., 
p.  304.)  In  Syriac,  the  language  of  Charran,  padana 
means  a  plough  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20),  or  a  yoke  of 
oxen  (Ibid,  xi.  7) ;  and  this  also  suggests  that  it 
was  the  cultivated  district  close  to  the  town.  In 
Hosea  xii.  12  it  is  said  that  "Jacob  fled  to  the  field 
of  Ai-am ; "  but  this  is  a  very  general  description  of 
the  country  in  which  he  found  refuge,  and  affords 
no  basis  for  the  assertion  that  Padan-aram  was  the 
level  region.  Finally,  tlie  assertion  that  it  is  an  ancient 
name  used  by  the  Jehovist  is  an  assertion  only.  It 
is  the  name  of  a  special  district,  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  was  the  result  of  Jacob's  long- continued  stay 
there.  Chwolsohn  says  that  traces  of  the  name  still 
remain  in  Faddan  and  Tel  Faddan,  two  places  close  to 
Charran,  mentioned  by  Yacut,  the  Arabian  geographer, 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

(21)  Isaac  intreated  the  Lord.— This  barrenness 
lasted  twenty  years  (verse  26),  and  must  have  greatly 
trouebld  Isaac  ;  but  it  would  also  compel  him  to  dwell 
much  in  thought  upon  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
been  given  to  Al)raham,  and  aftenvards  rescued  from 
death  upon  the  mount  Jehovah.Jireh.  And  when  off- 
spring came,  in  answer  to  his  earnest  pleading  of  the 
promise,  the  delay  would  serve  to  impress  upon  both 
X^arents  the  religious  significance  of  their  existence  as 
a  separate  race  and  family,  and  the  necessity  of 
training  their  children  wortliily.  The  derivation  of  the 
verb  to  intreat,  from  a  noun  signifying  incense,  is 
imcertain,  but  rendered  probable  by  the  natural  con- 
nection of  the  idea  of  the  ascending  fragrance,  and  that 
of  the  prayer  mounting  heavenward  (Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  4). 

(22)  The  children  struggled  together.  — Two 
dissimilar  nations  sprang  from  Abraham,  but  from 
mothers  totally  unlike  ;  so,  too,  from  the  peaceful  Isaac 


two  distinct  races  of  men  were  to  take  their  origin,  but 
from  the  same  mother,  and  the  contest  began  while  they 
were  yet  unborn.  And  Rebekah,  apparently  unaware 
that  she  vras  pregnant  with  twins,  but  harassed  with  the 
fiain  of  strange  jostlings  and  thrusts,  grew  despondent, 
and  exclaimed — 

If  it  be  so,  why  am  I  thus  ? — Literally,  If  so, 
wliij  am  I  this  ?  Some  explain  this  as  meaning  "  Why 
do  I  stUl  live  P  "  but  more  jirobably  she  meant.  If  I 
have  thus  conceived,  in  answer  to  my  husband's  prayers, 
why  do  I  suffer  in  this  strange  manner?  It  thus  pre- 
pares for  what  follows,  namely,  that  Rebekah  wished 
to  have  her  condition  explained  to  her,  and  tlierefore 
went  to  inquire  of  Jehovah. 

She  went  to  enquire  of  the  Lord. — Not  to 
Shem,  nor  Melchizedek,  as  many  think,  nor  even  to 
Abraham,  who  was  still  alive,  but,  as  Theodoret  sug- 
gests, to  the  family  altai-.  Isaac  had  several  homes, 
but  probably  tlie  altar  at  Bethel,  erected  when 
Abraham  first  took  possession  of  the  Promised  Land 
(cliap.  xii.  7),  and  therefore  especially  holy,  was  the 
place  signified ;  and  if  Abraham  were  there,  he  would 
doubtless  join  his  prayers  to  those  of  Rebekah. 

(23)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  her. — Not  by 
the  mouth  of  Abraham,  nor  in  a  dream,  but  dii'ectly,  as 
He  spake  of  old  to  Adam  and  Eve.  We  read  of  no 
appearance,  as  in  chap.  xvii.  1,  nor  must  we  invent  one. 
The  manner  in  which  Jeliovah  thus  spake  has  not  been 
revealed,  and  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  Jehovah 
did  speak  of  old  to  men.  The  answer  is  in  the  form  of 
poetry : — 

"  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb  ; 
And  two  peoples  from  thy  bowels  shall  be  separated ; 
And  people  shall  be  mightier  than  people  ; 
And  the  great  shall  serve  the  small" 

The  second  line  shows  that  even  in  their  earliest 
childhood  her  sons  would  be  unlike  in  character  and 
unfriendly  in  disposition ;  upon  this  follows  their  de- 
velopment into  hostile  nations,  and  the  prediction  that 
the  son  who  started  with  the  advantages  of  the  birthright, 
the  stronger  physical  nature,  and  superior  strength  in 
men  and  arms  (chap,  xxxii.  6),  would,  nevertheless, 
finally  hold  the  inferior  position.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  secondary  cause  of  the  vaster  develop- 
ment of  Jacob  was  his  being  placed  by  Joseph  in  the 
fruitfid  Delta,  where  the  Israelites  were  constantly 
joined  by  a  stream  of  Semitic  immigrants,  whose 
movement  towards  Egyi)t  is  a  perfectly  authenticated 
fact  of  the  history  of  those  times.     (See  chap.  xii.  15.) 

(25)  Red. — Heb.,  admoni,  a  secondary  reason  for  the 
name  Edom.     (See  verse  30.) 

All  over  like  an  hairy  garment.— Heb.,  all  of 
him — that  is,  completely — lihe  a  garment  of  hair :  words 
rendered  "  a  rough  garment  "  in  Zech.  xiii.  4,  where  it 
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Esati,  Selh  his  Birthright 
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for  a  Mesa  of  Pottage. 


red,  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment; 
and  they  called  hiis  name  Esau.  '-'''And 
after  that  came  his  brother  out,  and 
"his  hand  took  hold  on  Esau's  heel ;  and 
his  name  was  called  Jacob :  and  Isaac 
was  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare 
them, 

'^')  And  the  boys  prew  :  and  Esau  was 
a  cnnninfj  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field  ; 
and  Jacob  wan  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in 
tents.  <2^)And  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because 
'he  did  eat  of  A w  venison  :  biit  Rebekah 
loved  Jacob. 

(29)  And  Jacob  sod  pottage :  and  Esau 
came  from  the  field,  and  he  was  faint : 
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'**>  and  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I 
j^ray  thee,  -  with  that  same  red  j/otlntje ; 
tor  I  am  faint :  therefore  was  his  name 
called  Edom.  <3')And  Jacob  said.  Sell 
me  this  day  thy  birthright.  <*"  And 
Esau  said.  Behold,  I  am  'at  the  point  U) 
die:  and  what  profit  shall  this  biilli- 
right  do  to  me?  <"'And  Jacob  said. 
Swear  to  me  this  day;  and  he  sware 
unto  him  :  and  *he  sold  his  birthright 
unto  Jacob.  <"'  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau 
bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles ;  and  he 
did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and 
went  his  way  :  thus  Esau  desjjised  his 
birthright. 


is  used  of  tlio  jaekot  of  slieepskiu  worn  by  tlio  prophets. 
It  appoar.M,  tlicrefore,  tlint.  E.sau's  body  was  entirely 
ooverod  \vitli  red  down,  wliioli  developed  in  time  into 
hair  as  coar.se  as  that  of  a  kid  (ehap.  xxvii.  l(i),  and 
betokened  a  strong  and  vigorous,  but  sensual  nature. 

£sau. — The  Jewish  eommeutators  furni  this  name 
from  the  verb  to  make,  and  render  it  well. made  ;  but 
tlio  usual  explanation  is  hairy,  from  a  word  now  extant 
only  in  Arable. 

(-^j)  His  hand  took  hold  on  Esau's  heel.— 
Usually  there  is  a  considerable  interval — an  hour  or 
more — between  the  Ijirth  of  twins  ;  but  hero  Jacob 
appeared  witliout  delay,  following  immediately  upon  liis 
brother.  This  is  expressed  by  the  metaphorical  phrase 
that  his  hand  liad  liold  on  Esau's  heel — that  is,  thei-o 
was  absolutely  no  interval  between  them.  Though  very 
rare,  yet  similar  cases  have  been  chronicled  from  time 
to  time. 

His  name  was  called  Jacob.— The  name  sig- 
nifies one  trho  foUoivs  at  another's  heels.  It  was  Esau 
who  first  put  upon  it  a  bad  meaning  (ehap.  xxnL  36), 
and  tliis  bad  sense  has  been  riveted  to  it  by  Jacob's 
own  unwovtliy  conduct.  It  is  constantly  so  used  even 
in  the  Bible.  Thus  in  Hnsca  xii.  3 — a  passage  quoted 
in  defence  of  a  literal  explanation  of  the  metaphor  iu 
tliis  verse  liy  those  wlio  are  accpiaiuted  only  with  the 
English  Version — the  Hebrew  lias,  he  Jaeobed.  literally. 
heeled — that  is,  ovcrreaclied,  got  the  better  by  eunniiig 
of — his  brother  i)i  the  ivoinb.  This  is  the  very  meaning 
put  upon  the  name  by  Esau,  and  in  Jcr.  ix.  4  and  else- 
wliere  ;  but  it  is  not  well  rendered  by  our  word  sv2^)'>lant, 
which  contains  a  different  raetai)lior,  the  plant  a  being 
the  sole  of  the  foot;  whereas  to  be  at  a  person's  heel  is  to 
be  his  deteniiiiicd  pursuer,  and  one  who  on  overtaking 
throws  him  down. 

Development  of  the  Characters  of  Esau  and 
Jacob.  Esau  Sells  his  Birthright. 

(27)  The  boys  grew. — With  advancing  years  came 
also  the  formation  of  tlieir  characters.  E.s)iu  Vjccame  a 
skilful  liunter,  a  "  man  of  the  field  " :  not  a  husl)andmau, 
l)ut  one  who  roamed  over  tlie  open  uncultivated  wilder- 
ness (see  chap.  iv.  8)  in  searcli  of  game ;  but  '"  Jacob 
was  a  plain  man."  This  is  a  most  inadequate  rendering 
of  a  word  translated  perfect  in  Job  i.  1,8;  Ps.  xxxvii. 
37,  lie,  though  this  rendering  is  as  much  too  strong  as 
tliat  iu  this  verse  is  too  weak.  On  chap.  vi.  0.  we  have 
shown  that  the  word  conveys  no  idea  of  perfection  or 
blamelessness,  but  only  of  general  integrity.  Both  the 
word  tliere  and  in  chap.  xvii.  1,  and  the  slightly  different 
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form  of  it  used  here,  should  in  all  places  be  traushitcd 

V2'>'i;iht. 

Dwelling  in  tents.- Esau  equally  had  a  tent  for 
liis  abode,  but  Jacob  stayed  at  liome,  following  domestic 
oecu]>atious,  and  Imsicd  about  tlio  tlocks  and  cjitlle. 
Hen<'0  he  was  the  niotlier's  darling,  while  Isjiac  preferre<l 
his  more  enterjinsing  son.  Tlius  tlie  struggle  between 
the  twins  led  also  to  a  divergence  of  feeling  on  tlie 
part  of  the  parents.  Throughout  liis  history  Jacob 
maintains  this  cliaracter,  and  apjiears  as  a  man  whoso 
interests  and  happiness  were  centred  in  his  home. 

(2S)  Because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison.- 
Literally,  hccauKe  the  venison — that  is,  tlio  j)r<Kluce  of 
Esau's  hunting — was  in  h  is  mouth ;  in  our  jilirase.  was  to 
his  taste — was  what  lie  liked.  Tlio  diet  of  an  Arab  slieik 
is  very  simple  (see  Note  on  chap,  xviii.  (?) ;  and  Isaac,  a 
niau  wanting  in  physical  ^-igoiir  and  adventurcnisness — 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  children  of  penple  far  ad- 
vanced iu  years — both  admired  the  energy  which  Esau 
had  iulicrited  from  Bebekah,  and  relished  the  fruits 
of  it. 

(2ii,  30)  Jacob  sod  pottage. — The  diverse  occuimj- 
tions  of  the  two  youths  led,  in  course  of  time,  tn  an  act 
fatal  to  Esau's  character  and  well-lM-ing.  Coining 
homo  one  day  weary,  and  fainting  with  hunger,  he 
found  Jacob  jireparing  a  pottage  of  lentils.  Nn  sooner 
did  the  savoury  smell  reach  him  than  he  cried  out  in 
haste,  •'  Let  me  swallow,  I  pray,  of  the  red,  this  red." 
The  verb  exju-es-ses  extreme  eagerness,  and  he  adds  no 
noun  whatever,  but  jjoints  to  tlie  steiuiiing  dish.  And 
Jacob,  seeing  his  brother's  greediness  and  ravenous 
hunger,  refuses  to  give  him  if(xid  until  he  lias  parted 
with  the  high  aud  sacred  prerogative  which  made  him 
the  inheritor  of  the  Divine  promise. 

Therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom.— 
Esau  may  have  been  called  Eilom,  that  is.  lin/iis.  the 
i-ed  one,  ijefore,  but  after  tliis  act  it  cease<l  to  bo  a  mere 
allusive  by-uame,and  liecame  his  onlinarj-  apiiellation. 

(«)  He  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and 

went  his   way.— "These    wonls    gra]>hieally    desciiln' 
Esau's  complete  indifference  to  the  spiritual  privilegc-s 
of    which  he   had  denuded  himself.     There  is  no  re- 
gret,  no  sad   feeling  that   he   had   prolonge<l  his  life 
at   too  high  a  cost.      And   if  Jacol)   is   cimning,   and 
■   mean  in  the  advantage  he  took  of  his  brother,  still  lio 
'   valued  these  privileges,  aud  in  the  sequel  he  had  his 
I   rewaiil  aud  his  punishment.      He  was  confirmed  in  the 
j   possession  of  the  birthright,  and  l>ecame  the  progenitor 
!   of  the  chosen  race,  ami   of   the  Messiah  ;   but   hence- 
forward his  life  was  full  of  danger  and  diflBculty.     He 
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Isaac  DweJh  in  Gerar. 
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He  Denieth  his  Wife.. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI.— (DAnd  there  was 
a  famine  in  the  land,  beside  the  first 
famine  that  was  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. Ajid  Isaac  went  luito  Abimelech 
king  of  the  PhiHstines  unto  Gerar. 

(2)  And  the  Lord  ajjpeared  unto  him, 
and  said,  Go  not  down  into  Egypt; 
dwell  in  the  land  which  I  shall  tell  thee 
of :  *^*  sojourn  in  this  land,  and  I  will  be 
with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee ;  for  unto 
thee,  and  unto  thy  seed,  "I  will  give  all 
these  countries,  and  I  will  perform  the 
oath  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham  thy 
father ;  <*>  and  I  will  make  thy  seed  to 
multiply  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  will 
give  unto  thy  seed  all  these  countries  ; 
and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  'blessed ;  <5'  because  that 
Abraham  obeyed  my  voice,  and  kept  my 
charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes, 
and  my  laws. 

(^)  Aiid  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar :  <^*  and 
the  men  of  the  place  asked  him  of  his 
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wife  ;  and  he  saia,  She  is  my  sister :  for 
he  feared  to  say,  »S7ie  is  my  wife ;  lest, 
said  he,  the  men  of  the  place  should  kill 
me  for  Rebekah  ;  because  she  was  fair 
to  look  upon.  (^)  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  he  had  been  there  a  long  time, 
that  Abimelech  king  of  the  Philistines 
looked  out  at  a  window,  and  saw,  and, 
behold,  Isaac  was  sporting  with  Rebekah 
his  wife.  <^'  And  Abimelech  called  Isaac, 
and  said.  Behold,  of  a  surety  she  is  thy 
vrife :  and  how  saidst  thou.  She  is  my 
sister  ?  And  Isaac  said  unto  him.  Be- 
cause I  said,  Lest  I  die  for  her.  (i'^>And 
Abimelech  said,  What  is  this  thou  hast 
done  unto  us  ?  one  of  the  people  might 
hghtly  have  lien  with  thy  wife,  and  thou 
shouldest  have  brought  guiltiness  upon 
us.  (11)  And  Abimelech  charged  all  his 
people,  saying.  He  that  toucheth  this 
man  or  his  wife  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death. 

(12)  Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and 


bad  to  flee  from  his  brother's  enmity,  and  was  per- 
petually the  victim  of  fraud  and  the  most  cruel  deceit. 
But  gradually  his  character  ripened  for  good.  He 
ceased  to  be  a  scheming,  worldly-minded  Jacob,  and  be- 
came an  Israel,  and  in  his  pious  old  age  we  see  a  man 
fuU  of  trust  and  faith  in  God,  unworkUy  and  unselfish, 
and  animated  liy  tender  and  lo'i'ing  feeling.  Purified 
from  liis  early  infirmities,  and  with  all  his  better  nature 
strengthened  and  sanctified  by  sorrow,  he  shows  himself 
worthy  of  his  second  name,  and  becomes  "a prince  with 
God." 

XXVI. 
Adventures  of  Isaac  at  Gerar. 

(1)  Isaac  went  ....  unto  Gerar. — FoUowing  the 
stream  of  Semitic  migration  (chap.  xii.  15),  Isaac 
had  originally  purposed  going  to  Egypt,  but  is  com- 
manded by  God  to  abide  in  the  land,  and  upon  so 
doing  he  receives  the  assurance  that  he  will  be  con- 
firmed in  the  inheritance  of  the  promises  made  to  his 
fatlier.  Isaac  was  now  dwelling  at  the  well  Lahai-Roi, 
and  though  the  exact  site  of  this  place  is  imknown,  yet 
it  lay  too  far  to  the  south  for  Isaac  to  have  gone  to 
Gerar  on  his  direct  way  to  Egyjit. 

(3)  The  Lord  appeared  unto  him.  —  Only 
once  besides  does  Jehovah  manifest  himself  to  Isaac 
(ver-se  24),  and  sixty  years  had  now  passed  since  the 
revelations  recorded  in  chap.  xxii.  Excepting  to 
Abraham,  it  was  only  at  rare  and  distant  intervals  that 
God  spake  to  the  patriarchs.  The  greater  part  of  their 
lives  was  spent  under  the  control  of  the  same  ordinary 
Providence  as  that  which  governs  our  actions  now;  but 
on  special  occasions  God  was  pleased  to  confirm  their 
faith  in  Him  in  a  way  not  necessary  now  that  we  have 
had  made  known  to  us  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

(3,*)  These  countries.— On  the  archaic  form  of  the 
pronoun  these,  see  Note  on  chap.  xix.  8.  The  coun- 
tries are  enumerated  in  chap.  xv.  19 — 21.  For  the 
"  oath,"  see  chap.  xxii.  16 ;  and  for  the  metaphor,  "  as 
the  stars,"  see  chap.  xv.  5. 


(7)  He  said,  She  is  my  sister.— We  have  already 
seen  that  Abraham  at  Gerar  showed  no  consciousness 
of  having  done  wrong  in  denying  his  wife  (chap.  xx.  2); 
and  we  now  find  Isaac  imitating  his  example  ivith  even 
less  reason  for  his  conduct.  The  circumstances  ai'e, 
however,  different.  It  is  the  people  who  inquire  about 
Isaac's  relation  to  Rebekah,  and  though  she  was  "  fair- 
to  look  upon,"  yet  no  annoyance  followed  upon  his 
denial  of  her.  The  king  after  "  a  long  time  "  detects 
their  intimacy;  but  there  are  no  presents,  and  no 
marks  of  respect  to  Rebekah,  and  no  friendship.  It  is 
only  after  long  quarrels,  during  which  Isaac  is  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  a  long  distance  from  Gei-ar,  that  finally 
peace  is  made  between  them. 

(8)  Abimelech. — Upon  this  title  of  the  Philistine 
monarchs  see  Note  on  chap.  xxi.  22.  As  eighty  year.* 
had  elapsed  since  Abraham's  sojourn  in  Gerar,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  same  king  was  stiU  reigning  ; 
but  both  king  and  people  maintain  on  this  occasion  the 
good  character  previously  deserved.  The  Philistines, 
however,  at  this  period,  were  a  feeble  colony  of  stran- 
gers, and  were  kept  in  restraint  by  a  sense  of  their 
weakness.  They  had  received  a  vast  accession  of 
strength  from  abroad  before  they  became  formidable 
enemies  of  the  Isi-aelites  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges.     (See  chap.  x.  14.) 

(12)  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land. — When  Abra- 
ham planted  a  tamarisk-tree  at  Beer-sheba  (chap.  xxi. 
33)  it  showed  that  he  regarded  the  place  as  a  permanent 
residence,  which  it  was  worth  his  while  to  adorn,  and 
to  provide  for  its  increasing  pleasantness.  Isaac  and 
Jacob  took  a  stiU  further  step  in  advance  towards  a 
settled  life  when  they  began  to  cultivate  jjlots  of  ground. 
At  first,  however,  Isaac  did  no  more  than  the  Bedaween 
do  at  present ;  for  they  often  sow  a  piece  of  land,  wait 
till  the  crop  is  ripe,  and  then  resume  their  roving  habits. 
Permanently  to  till  the  soil  is  with  them  a  mark  of  in- 
feriority (chap.  XXV.  16).  But  the  tendency,  both  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  had  long  been  to  remain  in  the  re- 
gion about  Beer-sheba.     Isaac  had  been  driven  thence 
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lie  G'oetli  to  Beer-tfieba, 


'received  in  the  same  year  an  hnndred- 
fold  :  and  theLoiio  blessed  him.  ''-"AikI 
the  man  waxed  jjreat,  and  -went  for- 
ward, and  '^rovf  until  he  became  very 
fjreat :  '"'  for  he  had  possession  of 
flocks,  and  possessicm  of  herds,  and 
great  store  of  "servants  :  and  the  Philis- 
tines envied  him.  *'*)  For  all  the  wells 
which  his  father's  seiTants  had  dig},'('d 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father,  the 
Philistini^s  had  stopped  them,  and  filled 
them  with  earth. 

('"'And  Abimelcch  said  unto  Isaac,  Go 
fi'om  ns  ;  foi-  thou  art  much  mi<jfhtier 
than  we.  '"'And  Isaac  departed  tlience, 
and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of 
Gerar,  and  dwelt  there. 

''^''And  Isaac  dig<^ed  again  the  wells 
of  water,  which  they  had  digged  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  his  father;  for  the 
Philistines  had  stopped  them  after  the 
death  of  Abraham  :  and  he  called  their 
names  after  the  names  by  which  his 
father  had  called  them. 


I  Hvb.,  found. 


1'  U(.'l).,  u-cHl(/Oin{/. 


3  Or,  btubandri/. 


1  llll',,  l.c:WJ. 


i  Tllllt  ie,  C'mtttt- 
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""'And  Isaac's  servants  digged  in  the 
valley,  and  found  there  a  well  of  ^spring- 
ing  water.  '-""'And  the  hcrdmen  of  Genir 
did  strive  with  Isaac's  herdjnen,  saying, 
The  water  in  our's :  and  he  called  the 
name  of  the  well  "^Esek  ;  because  they 
strove  with  him.  <-i'And  they  digged 
another  well,  and  strove  for  that  also : 
and  he  called  the  name  of  it  "Sitnah. 
'-'And  he  removed  from  thence,  and 
digged  another  well  ;  iind  for  that  they 
strove  not :  and  he  called  the  name  of  it 
"Rehoboth;  and  he  said.  For  now  the 
Lord  hath  made  nxjm  for  us,  and  we 
shall  be  fiiiitful  in  the  land. 

<-^'And  he  went  up  from  thence  to 
Beer-sheba.  '-"And  the  Loud  apiK^ared 
unto  him  the  same  night,  and  said,  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father: 
fear  not,  for  I  am  vnth  thee,  and  will 
bless  thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed  for  my 
sei-vant  Abraham's  sake.  '"'And  he 
builded  an  altar  there,  and  culled  upon 
the  name  of  the  Loku,  and  pitched  his 


by  tlio  fiimiiu-.  Iiy  whicli  lio  luul  imilmbly  lost  iimch  of 
Ills  oatllo,  unci  uiiiny  oven  of  his  people.  Apjiareutly 
lie  was  «>voii  so  wcakeuwl  tlioroby  as  to  bo  no  matoli  for 
<lie  Philistines  of  Gerar.  His  large  harvest  recouped 
him  for  his  losses,  and  mado  hiiu  ouoo  more  a  pros- 
perous man;  and  in  due  time  Beor-sheba  was  again  his 
home,  and  with  settled  habits  agriculture  was  sure  to 
Ix'gin. 

An  hundredfold.— The  Heb.  is,  a  hundred  ittca. 
xitrcs,  Imt  the  word  is  nuknown  elsewhere,  and  the 
IjXX.  and  Syriae  read.  (/  hundred  of  hdrleij,  measures 
being  understood,  as  iu  Riitli  iii.  1.5.  Herodotus  (Book 
i.  l!'l{)  mentions  two — and  even  three — hundredfold  as 
jio.ssilde  in  Babylonia  ;  but  our  Lord  seems  to  give  one 
liuudredfold  as  the  extreme  measure  of  productivouess 
in  Palestine  iMatt.  xiii.  8).  Such  a  return,  like  Isaac's, 
would  be  rare  and  extraordinary. 

(H)  Great  store  of  servants.— Marg..7(!(st(((i(?/-i/. 
In  Job  i.  3  the  woixl  is  rendered  hoHnehohl  in  the  text, 
&ml  hiishundrij  again  in  the  margin.  Literally  it  means 
makiiiij  eniploymeut.  and  answers  to  our  word  huniiiess. 
But  if  in  a  man's  life  there  is  much  acti\-ity  and  plenty 
to  do,  there  must  lie  people  to  do  it,  anil  profits  made 
whereby  to  maintain  them.  And  thus  the  translation, 
■■great  store  of  servants,"  gives  the  sense;  but  we  see 
besides  that  Isaac  kept  them  all  actively  emploved, 

(15)  The  weUs.  In  the  East  the  digger  of  "a  well  is 
regarded  as  a  ]>ublic  benefactor;  but  the  Philistines 
stopped  those  thai  Abraham  had  digged,  probably 
because  they  regarded  his  possession  of  them,  thongli 
•eoufirmcd  by  tlic  covenant  between  him  and  Abimelcch 
(chap,  xxi.  3'-),  as  an  intrusion  upon  their  rights  as  the 
people  of  the  country.  Envious,  too,  at  the  rajiid 
increa.sc  of  an  alien's  wealth,  they  dotermined  to  drive 
Isaac  away;  and  for  this  no  expedient  would  be  nuirc 
effectual  than  the  preventing  him  from  pi-ocuring  water 
for  his  cattle.  Following  upon  this  came  an  express 
command  of  the  king  to  depart,  which  lsaa<-  obeyed ; 
for  he  had  sought  refuge  there  because  of  the  famine, 


and  had  no  right  to  coutiiiue  at  (jorar,  if  the  lieoplo 
refused  their  hospitality. 

(1")  The  valley  of  Gerar.— The  word  nnhnl, 
rendered  "valley,"  means  anarrow  defile  tlirough  which 
a  summer  torrent  flows.  In  the  bed  of  these  streams 
water  can  generally  bo  found  by  digging,  and  Lsaac 
hoped  that  he  was  far  enough  from  the  city  for  the 
enmity  to  cease.  But  he  was  mistaken,  though  he  seouis 
for  a  short  jieriod  to  have  been  left  in  peace. 

(1K-2-)  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells    .    .    . 

— This  activity  of  Isaac  called  forth  anew  the  opposition 
of  the  Philistines,  His  fii-st  well  was  in  the  wady  of 
Gerar,  and  was  the  more  valuable  because  it  was  not 
the  mere  remains  of  the  water  of  the  toiTciit,  but  was  fed 
by  a  spring,  as  we  loam  from  its  being  called  ■■a  well 
of  living  water."  But  though  Isaac  had  a  right  to  these 
wells  by  reason  t>f  the  old  covenant  l)ctwceii  his  father 
and  the  king,  yet  when  his  claim  was  resisti-d  he  aban- 
doned the  well,  but  in  token  of  displeasure  called  it 
Esek,  contention.  When  compelled  to  resign  his  next 
well  he  called  it  by  a  harsher  name— Sitnali,  cHmi<i/ ; 
for  their  opposition  was  developing  into  liitter  ])ersecu- 
tiou.  And  now,  wearied  with  the  strife,  he  withdrew 
far  away,  and  the  Philistines,  having  gained  their  end, 
followed  him  no  farther.  In  <|uiet,  therefore,  he  again 
dug  a  well,  and  called  it  Rehoboth,  trlde  open  fpnceg. 
It  has  been  identified  with  one  in  the  wady  Rnhaibeh, 
now  stopjied  up,  but  originally  twelve  feet  in  diainetor 
and  casecl  with  he^vu  stone.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  Beer- 
sheba.at  a  distance  of  >']  leagues,  and  ab<iiit  forty  miles 
away  from  Gerar. 

(ii  25)  He  went  up  from  thence  to  Beer- 
sheba. — This  was  a  very  serious  act  on  Isaac'-^  juirt. 
He  leaves  the  solitudes  where  he  liad  found  a  refuge 
from  the  enmity  of  the  Philistines,  and  returns  to  n 
place  scarcely  five  leagues  distant  from  their  city. 
Should  the  old  rani'onr  revive,  it  may  now  take  the  form 
of  actual  war.  And  next,  he  dix^s  not  go  Imck  to  the 
well  Lahai-Roi,  where  he  had  so  long  resided,  but  to 
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Covenant  nutde  between 
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Ahimelech  and  Isaac. 


tent  there :  and  there  Isaac's  servants 
digged  a  well. 

(26)  Then  Abimelech  went  to  him  from 
Gerar,  and  Ahuzzath  one  of  his  friends, 
and  Phichol  the  chief  captain  of  his 
army.  (2">  And  Isaac  said  unto  them, 
Wherefore  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye 
hate  me,  and  have  sent  me  away  from 
you?  *28>And  they  said,  ^We  saw  cer- 
tainly that  the  Lord  was  with  thee : 
and  we  said.  Let  there  be  now  an  oath 
betwixt  us,  even  betwixt  us  and  thee, 
and  let  us  make  a  covenant  with  thee ; 
P^)-that  thou  wilt  do  us  no  hurt,  as  we 
have  not  touched  thee,  and  as  we  have 
done  unto  thee  nothmg  but  good,  and 


1  Heb.,  Seeing  7fe, 

SUK. 


2    Heb.,    //     thOK 


3  That  l9,  A?lOrt(/;. 


i  Tlint  Is,  The  well 
of  the  oath. 


B.C. 
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have  sent  thee  away  in  peace  :  thou  art 
now  the  blessed  of  the  Loed.  ('""And  he 
made  them  a  feast,  and  they  did  eat  and 
drink.  (-^^'And  they  rose  up  betimes  in 
the  morning,  and  sware  one  to  another  : 
and  Isaac  sent  them  away,  and  they  de- 
parted from  him  in  peace. 

'32)  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day, 
that  Isaac's  servants  came,  and  told  him 
concerning  the  well  which  they  had 
digged,  and  said  luito  him.  We  have 
foiuid  water.  (^^'And  he  called  it  ^She- 
bah  :  therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is 
*Beer-sheba  unto  this  day. 

(3^>  And  Esau  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  took  to  wife  Judith  the  daughter  of 


Beer-sheba,  his  father's  favourite  home.  It  was  a  claim 
ou  his  part  to  tlie  rights  and  inheritance  of  Abraham, 
and  the  chiim  was  admitted.  The  same  night  Jehovah  ap- 
pears to  liim,  bids  him  put  away  his  fears,  and  renews  to 
him  the  promises  which  were  his  by  the  right  of  his  birth. 

My  servant  Abraham.— A  title  of  high  honour 
and  significance,  given  to  Moses  repeatedly,  to  Joshua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  29),  to  Isr'ael  (Isa.  xli.  8),  and  to  the  Mes- 
siah (Isa.  lii.  13).  It  means  God's  prime  minister  and 
vicegerent. 

He  builded  an  altar.  —  In  returning  to  Beer- 
sheba,  Isaac  had  apparently  faced  the  dangers  of  his 
position,  through  confidence  in  the  promises  made  to  his 
father,  with  whom  lie  identified  himself  by  taking  up 
his  abode  at  his  home.  And  no  sooner  are  the  promises 
confirmed  to  him  than  he  restoi-es  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  the  very  place  where  Abraham  had  established 
it  (chap.  xxi.  33). 

i)igged  a  ■well. — The  word  is  not  that  previously 
used  in  the  chapter,  but  one  that  signifies  the  re-opeuing 
of  the  well  which  Abraham  had  dug,  Imt  which  had 
become  stopjied  by  violence  or  neglect. 

(26)  Abimelech  went  to  him.— The  return  of 
Isaac  to  Beer-sheba  was  a  matter  of  serious  importance 
also  to  Abimelech.  The  Philistines  were  themselves  an 
alien  race,  and  an  alliance  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael, 
and  others  of  the  Semitic  stock,  might  end  in  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  coimtry.  Abraham  had  also  been  con- 
federate with  the  Amorites  (chap.  xiv.  13),  and  on 
friendly  tei-ms  with  the  Hittites  (chap,  xxiii.  6),  the  two 
most  powerf  id  races  of  Canaan,  and  they  might  be  ready 
to  aid  his  son.  When,  then,  Isaac  thus  retraced  his 
steps,  Abimelech,  uncertain  of  Isaac's  purpose,  deter- 
mined to  oHer  peace  and  friendsliip,  and  to  propose  the 
renewal  of  the  old  covenant  which  had  existed  between 
Abraham  and  the  people  of  Gerar. 

Ahuzzath. — This  is  one  of  several  points  peculiar 
to  this  narrative ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  be  a 
proper  name,  or  whether,  ivith  the  Targum  and  Jerome, 
we  are  to  understand  by  it  a  company,  that  is,  an  escort 
of  friends.  If  it  be  a  proper  name,  the  rendering 
shoidd  be,  Ahuzzath,  his  friend,  that  is,  his  confidant 
and  privy  counsellor. 

Phichol.— See  Note  on  chap.  xxi.  22. 

(27)  "WTierefore  come  ye  to  me  ?— Isaac's  return 
had  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  king  must  now 
decide  whether  there  was  to  be  peace  or  war. 

(28,  29)  Let  there  be  now  an  oath.— The  word 
literally  signifies  a  curse.     Each  side  uttered  an  impre- 
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cation,  with  the  prayer  that  it  might  fall  upon  himself 
if  he  broke  the  terms  of  the  covenant. 

Let  us  make  a  covenant. — Heb.,  cid.  (See  Note 
on  chap.  xv.  10, 18 ;  where  also  see  the  explanation  of 
this  use  of  the  word  curse.) 

The  Lord  was  with  thee  .  .  .  blessed  of 
the  Lord. — This  use  of  the  word  "  Lord,"  that  is, 
Jehovah,  is  very  remarkable.  In  chap.  xxi.  22,  23 
Abimelech  uses  the  term  Elohim,  God,  in  accordance 
with  the  careful  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  names 
of  the  Deity  often  iireviously  referred  to.  By  the  long 
residence,  first  of  Abraham  and  then  of  Isaac,  in  their 
territory,  the  PhUistiues  would  indeed  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs ; 
but  as  Jehovah  was  not  their  special  title  for  the  Deity 
(Exod.  vi.  3),  we  must  conclude,  with  Bosenmiiller,  that 
it  was  Moses  who  wrote  Jehovah  in  the  place  of  the 
word  actually  employed  by  Abimelech.  We  gather, 
however,  that  the  king  did  not  use  any  genei-ic  or 
heathen  names  of  the  Deity,  but  that  whereby  the 
patriarchs  worshipped  their  covenant  God,  and  his 
so  doing  was  probably  intended  as  an  act  of  homage  to 
Him. 

(.32)  -^Q  have  found  water.— As  there  are  two 
wells  at  Beer-sheba,  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was 
Abraham's  well,  re-opened  by  Isaac  (see  verse  25),  or  a 
new  one. 

(33)  Therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  Beer- 
sheba  unto  this  day. — Tliere  was  no  city  at  this 
time  at  Beer-sheba,  but  one  is  mentioned  at  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xv.  28).  This  note, 
as  is  the  case  generally  with  those  which  speak  of  a 
thing  existing  "  unto  this  day,"  was  added  by  Ezra  and 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (comp.  chap.  xxii.  14)  ;  and  its  meaning  is  that, 
whereas  Abraham's  name  had  been  forgotten  while  the 
place  lay  desolate,  this  remarkable  coincidence  of  the 
water  being  again  found,  just  when  the  covenant  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  customary  sevenfold  sacrifice,  so 
impressed  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  title  of 
Beer-sheba  never  again  passed  into  oblivion. 

Esau's  Marriage  with  Canaanitish  Women. 

(3*)  Esau  was  forty  years  old. — He  was  there- 
fore of  exactly  the  same  age  as  Isaac  was  when,  sixty 
years  before,  he  mai-ried  Rebekah.  But  by  thus  inter- 
maiTyiiig  with  idolaters  Esau  •s'iolated  the  great  priuciplo 
laid  doivn  by  Abraham  (chap.  xxiv.  3),  forfeited  thereby 
his  birthright,  and,  as  such  marriages  were  Ulegal,  is  even 


Eaan's  Marriage. 
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Isaac  Sendeth  Euan  for  Veniwii. 


Beeri  the  Hittito,  and  Basheinatli  the 
daujjhter  of  Eloii  the  Hittite:  '■'■'''  which 
"were  'a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to 
Rebekah. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.— ("  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  when  Isaac  was  old,  and 
Ids  eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not 
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see,  he  called  Esau  his  eldest  son,  and 

said  unto   him,    My   son  :  and  he    said 

unto  him,  lii.-liold,  limtnm  I.     '-*  Ajid  In* 

I  said.  Behold   now,  I  am  old,  I  kn<jw  not 

the  day  of  my  death :  '"  now  tht-refore 

!  take,   I   pray    thee,    thy    WL-aixins,   thy 

!  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the 

'  field,  and  -take  me  some  venison  ;  '*'  and 


called  a  furnicator  iu  Heb.  xii.  16.  As  his  conduct  was 
regarded  by  his  parents  with  "  icfrli^f  of  mind  " — Heb., 
bitternesx  of  spirit  :  tliat  is,  with  iiiin^h'd  luijicr  .uid 
Morrow — Esa\i  iiartiallvrcpontiHl,  and  took  as  a  third  wife 
a  daughter  of  Ishniiiel  (eliap.  .vxviii.  '.•l.  In  tlie  Ti'>lil6lh 
Esau  (chap,  xxxvi.  'J,,  .i)  the  names  are  different,  and  a 
fourth  wife,  of  the  iuhubitauts  of  Seir,  takes  the  place 
of  .ludit'i. 

Judith. — Tlie  names  aro  remarkable,  as  showing 
tliat  tlie  Hittitos  spoke  a  Semitic  tongue.  Juditli  is 
the  feminine  form  of  Judali,  and  means  }>rfiiised.  Boeri 
can  scarcely  be  tlie  original  name  of  lier  father,  as  it 
moans  well-Jinder.  but  was  probably  gained  by  his  skill 
iu  discovering  water.  Wo  tiud  it,  however,  iu  the  getie- 
alogy  of  Hosea  (Ho.s.  i.  1).  Ba.shemath  or  Basmatli. 
the  fragrant,  was  the  name  also  of  a  daughter  of 
Solomon  (1  King  iv.  1.5) ;  and  Elon,  oak-grove,  was  the 
name  of  a  ,iudge  (.Judges  xii.  11). 

As  this  conduct  of  Esau  prepares  the  mind  for  his 
final  rejection  and  loss  of  tlio  birthright,  the  place  of 
these  two  verses  would  rightly  l)e  at  the  Ijcginning  of 
chap,  xxvii.  The  Jews  arrange  them  as  a  separate 
section. 

XXVII. 

Jacob  by  Subtilty  obtains  the  Firstborn's 
Blessing. 

(1)  It  came  to  pass.— The  importance  of  this 
chapter  is  manifest.  Just  as  in  Abraham's  life  the  de- 
cision had  to  1)0  uuide  which  of  the  two  sous,  Lshmael  and 
Isaac,  was  to  bo  the  heir  of  the  promise,  so,  hero  again, 
there  is  the  .same  Diviue  election  (Rom.  ix.  lO — 13)  : 
but  while  Abraham  obeyed,  though  with  heavy  heart 
(chap.  xxi.  11),  Isaac  oven  struggled  against  God's  will, 
and  his  assent  was  obtaini>d  by  human  craft  working 
tortuously  to  effect  that  wliieh  God  woidd  have  wrought 
in  His  own  better  way.  In  this  case,  iiowever,  the  .sous 
are  more  closely  allied,  being  twius,  born  of  the  same 
mother,  but  the  younger  following  so  closely  upou  the 
very  heels  of  the  elder  as  to  seem,  oven  at  his  birth,  a.s  if 
in  eager  pursuit.  They  grow  up  strangely  imlike — the 
one  brave,  aetive.  vigorous,  but  indifferent  to  everything 
save  earthly  things.  In  his  skill  and  love  of  hunting. 
Esau  is  tlie  very  counterpart  of  Ishmaol.  The  other  is 
calm,  sctlentary,  keenly  alive  to  business,  devoted  to 
domestic  pursuits,  Init  chiefly  valuing  the  spiritual 
prinleges  for  which  Abraham  had  left  his  distant 
Iiome,  and  become  a  wanderer  iu  the  highlands  of 
Canaan.  Thoroughly  as  all  honest  men  must  disap- 
prove of  the  mean  way  in  which  Jacob  bought  the 
birthright,  yet,  at  least,  ho  valued  that  which  Esau 
so  dcspi.sed  as  to  sell  it  for  the  gratificaticm  of  a 
hungry  appetite.  And  now  again  the  tran.sfer  is 
ratitied  by  means  of  another  unworthv  artitire,  but 
Estiu  this  time  is  grieved  and  distressed  ;  for  at  lea.st 
he  loved  his  father,  and  gave  proof  of  the  jjos.scssiou 
of  the  same  warm  heart  that  made  him  afterwards  fall 
so  h)viiigly  upon  liis  brother's  meek,  and  kiss  him  with 
tears  of  hearty  affection  ichap.  xxxiii.  -t). 
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For  Jacob,  it  must  l>c  said  that  he  sought  no  earthly 
good.  It  was  not  the  elder  brother's  share  of  tho 
father's  wealtli  that  lie  wanted.  All  that  wa.s  Isaac 'h 
he  resigned  to  Esiui,  and  wont  away  to  push  his  fortunes 
elsewhere.  Even  wl'.en  he  n-tuniiKl  with  tlii-  substance 
he  had  gotten  in  Padan-aram,  ho  was  no  match  for 
Esau  Iclmp.  xxxiii.  1),  though  Isaac  wa.s  still  living. 
While,  too,  Esau  vicdated  the  family  law  laid  down 
by  Abraham,  Jacob  lonformed  to  it.  By  marrying 
Can.-ianitish  women,  Esau  forfeited  by  his  own  act  tho 
birthright  which  previously  ho  had  sold;  for  his 
children,  being  illegitimate  (Hob.  xii.  ItJi,  could  not 
inherit  tho  promise.  What  was  utterly  wrong  in 
Rebekah 's  and  Jacob's  conduct  wa.s  that  they  used 
miserable  artifices  to  do  that  winch  should  have  Ix^eu 
loft  to  God;  aud  Isaac  was  equally  wrong  in  trying  to 
make  void  and  auuid  the  clear  intimation  of  prophecy 
(chap.  XXV.  23). 

Isaac  was  old. — Isaac  wa.s  now  117  years  of  age, 
l)ut  he  lived  to  be  ISO  (chap.  xxxv.  28).  (See  Excursus 
on  Chronology  of  Jacob's  Life  at  end  of  tliis  book.)  He 
had  thus  sixty-three  more  years  to  live,  but  not  r)nly 
himself  (verse  2),  but  Esau  also  expected  his  speedy 
decease  (verso  41).  Probably,  therefore,  his  failing 
eyesight  was  the  result  of  some  acute  disorder,  which 
so  enfeebled  his  general  health  that  ho  hail  grown  de- 
.spondent.  and  thought  his  death  near.  But  evidently 
ho  I'ccovered,  and  attained  to  a  good  old  age.  It  seems, 
however,  that  though  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  were 
so  long  extended,  yet  that  their  bodily  vngour  slowly  de- 
caye<l  through  the  latter  portion  of  their  days.  Jacob 
when  but  130  speaks  of  himself  as  a  grey -haired  (dd 
man,  already  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave  (chaps,  xlii. 
3.S,  xlvii.  9).  Moreover,  tho  term  old  is  used  in  a  very 
general  sense  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  Siimuel  is 
described  as  old  in  1  Sam.  viii.  1,  when  we  should  have 
spoken  of  him  as  at  most  middle-aged. 

(•■i)  Thy  quiver.— This  word  does  not  occur  else- 
where,  aud  is  rendered  in  the  Targuin  and  Syriac  a 
sicord.  As  it  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  tc  hung, 
it  probably  means,  like  our  word  hanger,  a  sort  of  knife; 
but  all  that  we  can  say  for  certain  is  that  it  was  some 
sort  of  hunting  implement. 

Take  me  some  venison.  —  The  Heb.  is  hunt 
me  a  hunting,  "Veiii.'ion,"  the  Latin  venalio,  means 
anything  taken  by  hunting. 

(')  Savoury  meat.— On  the  rare  occasions  on  which 
an  Arab  sheik  tastes  flesh,  it  is  flavoured  with  almonds, 
pist.achio  nut.s,  and  raisins.  It  would  thus  not  be  easy 
for  Isaac  to  distinguish  the  taste  of  the  flesh  of  a  kid 
from  tliat  of  an  antelope.  As  the  Arabs  always  span- 
their  own  flocks  and  herds,  the  capture  of  a  wild  animal 
gives  them  the  gn-ater  pleasure,  and  a  feast  thus  pro- 
vided  seemed  to  tin-  patriarch  a  proivr  occasion  for  tho 
solemn  decision  whicli  son  shoidd  inherit  the  promise* 
maile  to  Abraham. 

That  my  soul  may  bless  thee.— We  gather 
from  the  solemn  blessiiuj  given  to  his  sons  by  Jacob 
(chap,  xlii.)  that  this  was  a  prophetic  act,  by  which 
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make  me  savoury  meat,  sucli  as  I  love, 
and  bring  it  to  me,  that  I  may  eat;  that 
my  soiil  may  bless  thee  before  I  die. 

(^'  And  Rebekah  heard  when  Isaac 
spake  to  Esau  his  son.  And  Esau  went 
to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison,  and  to 
bring  it.  <^)  And  Rebekah  spake  unto 
Jacob  her  son,  saying.  Behold,  I  heard 
thy  father  speak  unto  Esau  thy  brother, 
saying,  *''  Bring  me  venison,  and  make 
me  savoiu-y  meat,  that  I  may  eat,  and 
bless  thee  before  the  Lokd  before  my 
death.  <8)  Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey 
my  voice  according  to  that  which  I  com- 
mand thee.  '^'  Go  now  to  the  flock,  and 
fetch  me  from  thence  two  good  kids  of 
the  goats ;  and  I  will  make  them  savoui-y 
meat  for  thy  father,  such  as  he  loveth : 
<!")  and  thou  shalt  bring  it  to  thy  father, 
that  he  may  eat,  and  that  he  may  bless 
thee  before  his  death. 

*")And  Jacob  said  to  Rebekah  his 
mother,  Behold,  Esau  my  brother  is  a 
hairy  man,  and  I  am  a  smooth   man : 
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(12)  my  father  peradventure  will  feel  me, 
and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver ; 
and  I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and 
not  a  blessing.  ''-^'And  his  mother  said 
mito  him.  Upon  me  he  thy  curse,  my  son: 
only  obey  my  voice,  and  go  fetch  me 
them.  (i*)And  he  went,  and  fetched,  and 
brought  them  to  his  mother:  and  his 
mother  made  savoury  meat,  such  as  his 
father  loved. 

<i*)And  Rebekah  took  ^  goodly  raiment 
of  her  eldest  son  Esau,  which  icere  with 
her  m  the  house,  and  put  them  upon 
Jacob  her  youiager  son  :  <i^'  and  she  put 
the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon 
his  hands,  and  upon  the  smooth  of  his 
neck  :  'i^'  and  she  gave  the  savoury  meat 
and  the  bread,  which  she  had  prepared, 
into  the  hand  of  her  son  Jacob. 

(18)  And  he  came  unto  his  father,  and 
said.  My  father  :  and  he  said.  Here  am 
I ;  who  art  thou,  my  son  ?  'i^' And  Jacob 
said  unto  his  father,  I  am  Esau  thy  first- 
born ;  I  have  done  according  as  thou 


the  patriai-chs,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
in  expectation  of  death,  decided  to  which  sou  should 
belong  the  birthright.  Jacob  when  dying  bestowed 
it  on  Judah  (verses  8 — 12).  But  here  Isaac  resisted 
the  Spirit;  for  tlie  clear  warning  had  been  given 
that  "the  elder  should  serve  tlie  younger"  (chap. 
xxT.  23).  Isaac  may  have  been  moved  to  this  act 
by  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  Esau  had 
been  induced  to  sell  the  birthright,  and  in  annulling 
that  sale  he  would  have  been  Avithin  his  rights  ;  but  he 
was  not  justified  in  disregarding  tlie  voice  of  prophecy, 
nor  in  his  indifference  to  Esau's  violation  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  law  in  marrying  heathen  women.  And  thus  he 
becomes  the  victim  of  craft  and  treachery,  while  Jacob 
is  led  on  to  a  deed  which  was  the  cause  of  endless  grief 
to  him  and  Rebekah,  and  has  stained  his  character  for 
ever.  But  had  Jacob  possessed  the  same  high  standard 
of  honour  as  distinguished  David  afterwards,  he  would 
equally  have  received  the  blessing,  but  without  the  sin 
of  deception  practised  upon  his  own  father. 

(5)  Rebekah  heard.—  She  was  possibly  present 
when  Isaac  gave  the  order,  and  he  may  even  have  wished 
her  to  know  his  determination  to  give  the  blessing  to  his 
favourite  son.  But  the  words  filled  her  with  dismay. 
She  had,  no  doubt,  treasiu'ed  the  prophecy  of  Jacob's 
ultimate  superiority,  and  now  it  seemed  as  "if  the  father 
would  reverse  it.  Had  her  faith  been  pure  and  exalted, 
she  woidd  have  known  that  God  would  fulfil  His  word 
without  her  help;  but  all  alike  act  from  im worthy 
motives,  and  all  have  their  meed  of  pimishment.  But 
here  the  fault  began  with  Isaac,  and  Rebekah  probably 
considered  that  she  was  preventing  a  grievous  wrong. 

(7)  Before  the  Lord  (Jehovah).  —  Rebekab  has 
been  accused  of  inserting  words  which  Isaac  had  not 
used ;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  more  is 
recorded  of  Isaac's  address  to  his  son  than  the  main 
sense.  StiU,  these  words  had  a  meaning  to  Jacob 
which  they  did  not  bear  to  Esau.  The  latter  cared  for 
his  father's  blessuig,  partly  from  natural  affection,  but 


chiefly  because  of  the  temporal  benefits  connected  with 
it.  To  Jacob  its  value  consisted  in  the  covenant  between 
Jehovah  and  the  family  of  Abraham. 

(9)  Two  good  kids.— These  would  be  about  equal 
to  one  antelope  or  animal  of  the  larger  game.  After 
Isaac  had  eaten  of  the  flesh,  so  solemn  an  occasion 
would  doubtless  be  marked  by  a  feast  for  those,  at  least, 
in  the  foremost  tents,  if  not  for  all  the  household  and 
followers  of  Isaac. 

(13)  Upon  me  be  thy  curse.— No  curse  followed 
upon  their  conduct ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Isaac  ac- 
knowledged the  substantial  justice  of  the  act  of  Rebekah 
and  her  son,  and  confii'med  Jacob  in  the  possession  of 
the  blessing  (verse  33).  It  seems  strange,  nevertheless, 
that  neither  of  them  had  any  scruples  at  the  immo- 
rality of  the  deed,  but  apparently  thought  that  as  the 
end  was  right  they  were  justified  in  using  falsehood 
and  treachery. 

(15)  Goodly  raiment.— It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  elder  son  held  a  sort  of  priestly  office  in  the  house- 
hold, and  as  Isaac's  sight  was  growing  dim,  that  Esau 
ministered  for  him  at  sacrifices.  Evidently  the  cloth- 
ing was  something  special,  and  such  as  was  peculiar 
to  Esau :  for  ordinary  raiment,  however  handsome, 
would  not  have  been  kept  in  the  mother's  tent,  but  in 
that  of  Esau  or  of  one  of  his  wives. 

(16)  The  skins  of  the  kids.— In  hot  countries 
the  coats  of  animals  are  far  less  thick  and  coarse  than 
in  cold  climates,  and  some  species  of  Oriental  goats  are 
famous  for  their  soft,  silky  wool.  But  in  those  cases 
in  which  men  have  their  bodies  covered  with  hair,  it 
is  by  no  means  of  a  delicate  texture.  In  Cant.  iv.  1 
Solomon's  hair  is  compared  to  that  of  a  flock  of  goats. 

(19)  Arise  ...  sit  and  eat.— The  Hebrews  at 
this  time,  and  for  centuries,  sat  at  their  meals  (1 
Sam.  XX.  25).  It  was  from  the  Romans  that  they 
leanied  to  recline  at  table,  as  we  find  was  their  cu.stom 
in  the  Gospels.  It  is  a  mistake,  moreover,  to  suppo.se 
that  Isaac  was  a  bedridden  old  man,  for  Jacob  bids  him 
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badest  nie :  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and 
fat  of  my  venison,  that  thy  sonl  nniy 
bless  me.  '-"'And  Isaac  said  unto  his 
son.  How  in  it  that  thou  liast  found  (7  so 
(juifkly,  my  soni*  And  he  said,  Because 
the  Loud  tliy  God  broutjht  it  '  to  me. 
<'"'And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacob,  Come  near, 
I  pray  thee,  that  I  maj'  feel  thee,  my  son, 
whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  oi- 
not.  '-■"  And  Jacob  went  near  unto  Isaac 
his  father;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said, The 
voice  in  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are 
the  hamls  of  Esau.  (-^lAnd  he  discerned 
him  not,  because  his  hands  were  hairy, 
as  his  brother  Esau's  hands :  so  he 
blessed  him.  *-''Aud  he  said,  AH  thou 
my  very  son  Esau?  And  he  said,  I  fim. 
(-5)  And  he  said.  Bring  (7  near  to  me,  and 
X  will  eat  of  my  son's  venison,  that  my 
soul  may  bless  thee.  And  he  brought  it 
near  to  him,  and  he  did  eat :  and  he 
brought  him  wine,  and  he  drank. 
(26)  ^jjj  ],ig  father  Isaac  said  luito  him, 
Come  n(>ar  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son. 
(2?)  And  he  came  near,  and  kissed  him  : 
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and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  bis  raiment, 
and  blessed  him,  and  said. 

See,  the  smell  ftf  my  son  is  as  the 
smell  of  a  field  which  tin-  Loki>  hath 
blessed:  '^'therefore  "God  give  thee  of 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine : 
'-*'  let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations 
bow  down  to  thee :  be  lord  ovt-r  thy 
brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow 
down  to  thee  :  cursed  he  ever)-  om-  that 
curseth  thee,  and  blessed  he  he  that 
blesseth  thee. 

'*''And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as 
Isaac  had  made  an  end  of  blessing 
Jacob,  and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone 
out  from  the  presence  of  Isaac  his 
father,  that  Esau  his  brother  came  in 
from  his  hunting.  '^''And  he  also  had 
made  savoury  meat,  and  brought  it  unto 
his  father,  and  said  unto  his  father,  Let 
my  father  arise,  and  eat  of  his  son's 
venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 
'^-'And  Isaac  his  father  said  unto  him. 
Who  art  thou  ?     And  he  said,  I  am  thy 


arise  and  seat  himself.  Nor  does  he  help  him,  though 
his  sight  was  weak.  It  is  only  when  eommauded  to 
draw  near  tliat  lie  lets  his  father  tondi  him. 

(20)  Because  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  it 

to  me. — Jacob  (loos  not  keep  up  his  acting  well  here, 
for  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  Esau -i  character  to 
see  anything  providential  in  his  success  in  hunting. 
This  may  have  lulped  to  arouse  Isaac's  suspicious,  who 
immediately  proceeds  to  examine  him. 

(21)  Come  near  .  .  .  that  I  may  feel  thee.— 
Besides  the  answer,  in  a  stylo  very  different  from  Esau's 
way  of  thinking,  Isaac  was  surpriseil  at  the  sliort  delay 
in  oringing  the  .savoury  meat ;  for  tlie  game  had  to  be 
sought  at  a  distance  away  from  the  cattle-pastures. 
Though,  too,  the  voices  of  the  twins  had  a  certain 
degree  of  similarity,  yet  they  woiUd  also  have  their  pecu- 
liarities, and  Isaac  detected  the  difference.  But  the 
artifice  of  the  kid-skins  fitted,  no  doubt,  cleverly  to 
Jacob's  hands  and  neck  saved  him  from  detection ;  for 
after  Isaac  had  passed  his  liaiids  over  him,  his  doubt 
entirely  vanished. 

(-«)  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son. 
— This  was  the  solemn  ]>reparatiou  for  the  giving  of  the 
blessing.  Isaac's  suspicions  had  now  quite  passed 
away.  He  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and  the  time  had  now 
come  for  the  decision  which  son  was  to  inherit  the 
promise. 

(-">  As  the  smell  of  a  field.— From  tlie  abun- 
dance of  aromatic  plants,  the  pastures  of  Palestine  are 
pi'culiarly  fragrant;  l)ut  Isaac,  deceived  by  the  scent  of 
Esau's  own  garments,  intended  probably  to  contrast  the 
j)nre  sweetness  of  one  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  o]ien 
field  with  the  less  jdcasant  o(h)nr  which  Jacob  would 
bring  with  him  from  the  cattle-shed. 

(-^)  Therefore  God  give  thee.— Heb.,  And  the 
Elohim  give  thrc.  Here,  as  not  nnfreqnently  is  the 
case,  the  name  Elohim  follows  immediately  n]>on  tliat 
of  Jehovah.    As  the  blessings  of  dew  and  fertile  land 
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are  the  gifts  of  the  God  of  nature,  the  use  of  the  title 
Elohim  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  mle. 

The  fatness  of  the  earth.  —  Heb.,  the  fat- 
nesses: that  is.  the  fat  places.  In  the  countries  where 
Esau  au<l  .lacob  were  to  have  tlieir  homes,  the  land 
varies  from  districts  of  extraordinary  fertility  to  regions 
of  l)arren  rock  and  sterile  sand.  It  was  these  rich  fields 
which  Isaac's  blessing  conveyed  to  Jacob. 

■Wine. — Not  the  word  used  in  verse  2^),  hut  tirosh. 
the  uufermcnted  jnice  of  the  gi-ape.  It  thus  goes  pro- 
perly  with  com,  both  being  the  natural  produce  of  the 
field. 

(29)  Let  people  serve  thee.  —  Heb.,  veojilei. 
Up  to  this  point  the  blessing  had  been  general,  out  now 
Isaac  bestows  the  birthright,  can-j-ing  with  it  wide- 
spread dominion,  preccdciu-e  over  all  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  special  l)lesse<hiess.  Tlie  phrases  "  thy 
brethren  "  and  "  thy  mother's  sons  "  include  all  nations 
sprung  from  Abraham,  and  all  possible  ofEshoota  from 
Isaac's  own  descendants. 

Cursed  .  .  .  and  blessed. — Tliis  is  a  si>ecial 
portion  of  tlie  blessing  given  to  Abraham  ichnp.  xii.  3); 
but  Isaac  stops  shoi-t  with  this,  and  does  not  In-stow 
the  greater  i>rivilege  that  ••  iu  him  slxinld  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed "  (chaps,  xii.  :!,  xxii.  Ix.  xxvi.  4). 
The  rea.son  for  this  may  be  that  it  was  a  blessing  which 
God  mnst  grant,  and  not  man:  or  he  may  have  had 
misgirings  that  it  was  more  than  Esau  was  worthy  to 
receive  :  or.  finally,  his  whole  conduct  being  wrong,  he 
coulil  see  and  value  only  the  earthly  and  lower  pre- 
rogatives of  the  birthright.  Snl)si><|nently  he  In-stowB 
the  Abrahamie  Idcssing  ni)on  Jacob  iu  general  terms 
(chap.  xx\-iii.  4) :  but  tliis.  its  highest  pri\nlege,  is  con- 
firmed to  Jacob  by  Jehovah  Himself  (ibid,  verse  14). 

(31)  He  also  had  made.— Heb..  he  aim  matte. 
EsauretnnuHl  just  as  .Jacob  was  leaving  Isaac's  pre- 
sence. There  would  still  }ye  some  consiihT.ible  delay 
ijeforc  the  captured  game  was  made  into  savoury  meat- 
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of  Jacob  and  Rehekah. 


make  me  savoury  meat,  sucli  as  I  love, 
and  bi-ing  it  to  me,  that  I  may  eat;  that 
my  soiil  may  bless  thee  before  I  die. 

<5)  And  Rebekah  heard  when  Isaac 
spake  to  Esau  his  son.  And  Esau  went 
to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison,  and  to 
bring  it.  <^'  And  Rebekah  spake  unto 
Jacob  her  son,  saying.  Behold,  I  heard 
thy  father  speak  unto  Esau  thy  brother, 
saying,  <■"  Bring  me  venison,  and  make 
me  savoui'y  meat,  that  I  may  eat,  and 
bless  thee  before  the  Lord  before  my 
death.  (^)  Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey 
my  voice  according  to  that  which  I  com- 
mand thee.  *^'  Go  now  to  the  flock,  and 
fetch  me  from  thence  two  good  kids  of 
the  goats ;  and  I  will  make  them  savoury 
meat  for  thy  father,  such  as  he  loveth : 
(i")  and  thou  shalt  bring  it  to  thy  father, 
that  he  may  eat,  and  that  he  may  bless 
thee  before  his  death. 

(11)  And  Jacob  said  to  Rebekah  his 
mother,  Behold,  Esau  my  brother  is  a 
hairy  man,  and  I  am  a  smooth   man : 


1  Heb.,  desirable. 


(12)  my  father  peradventure  will  feel  me, 
and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver ; 
and  I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and 
not  a  blessing,  t^sj^n^j  }^ig  mother  said 
mito  him,  Upon  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son: 
only  obey  my  voice,  and  go  fetch  me 
them.  (i^'And  he  went,  and  fetched,  and 
brought  them  to  his  mother:  and  his 
mother  made  savouiy  meat,  such  as  his 
father  loved. 

(i^)And  Rebekah  took  i  goodly  raiment 
of  her  eldest  son  Esau,  which  were  with 
her  in  the  house,  and  pxit  them  upon 
Jacob  her  younger  son  :  *i®'  and  she  put 
the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon 
his  hands,  and  upon  the  smooth  of  his 
neck  :  'i^'  and  she  gave  the  savoury  meat 
and  the  bread,  which  she  had  prepared, 
into  the  hand  of  her  son  Jacob. 

(18)  And  he  came  luito  his  father,  and 
said,  My  father  :  and  he  said.  Here  am 
I ;  who  art  thou,  my  son  ?  d')  And  Jacob 
said  unto  his  father,  I  am  Esau  thy  first- 
born ;  I  have  done  according  as  thou 


the  patriarchs,  under  the  iufluence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
in  expectation  of  death,  decided  to  which  sou  should 
belong  the  birthriglit.  Jacob  when  dying  bestowed 
it  on  Judah  (verses  8 — 12).  But  here  Isaac  i-esisted 
the  Spirit;  for  the  clear  warning  had  been  given 
that  "the  elder  should  serve  the  younger"  (chap. 
XXV.  23).  Isaac  may  have  been  moved  to  this  act 
by  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  Esau  had 
been  induced  to  sell  the  birtliright,  and  in  auuulling 
that  sale  he  would  have  been  within  his  rights  ;  but  he 
was  not  justified  in  disregarding  the  voice  of  prophecy, 
nor  in  his  indifference  to  Esau's  violation  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  law  in  marrying  heathen  women.  And  thus  he 
becomes  the  victim  of  craft  and  treachery,  while  Jacob 
is  led  on  to  a  deed  which  was  the  cause  of  endless  grief 
to  him  and  Rebekah,  and  has  stained  his  character  for 
ever.  But  had  Jacob  possessed  the  same  high  standard 
of  honour  as  distinguished  David  afterwards,  he  would 
equally  have  received  the  blessing,  but  without  the  sin 
of  deception  practised  upon  his  own  father. 

(5)  Rebekah  heard.—  She  was  possibly  present 
when  Isaac  gave  the  order,  and  he  may  even  have  wished 
her  to  know  his  detormiuation  to  give  the  blessing  to  his 
favourite  son.  But  the  words  filled  her  with  dismay. 
She  had,  no  doubt,  treasiu'ed  the  prophecy  of  Jacob's 
ultimate  su])eriority,  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  the  father 
would  reverse  it.  Had  her  faith  beeu  pure  and  exalted, 
she  woidd  have  known  that  God  would  fulfil  His  word 
without  her  lielp;  but  all  alike  act  from  xmworthy 
motives,  and  all  have  their  meed  of  pimishment.  But 
here  the  fa>dt  began  with  Isaac,  and  Rebekah  probably 
considered  that  she  was  preventing  a  grievous  wi-oug. 

(7)  Before  the  Lord  (Jehovah).  —  Rebekah  has 
been  accused  of  inserting  words  which  Isaac  had  not 
used ;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  more  is 
recorded  of  Isaac's  address  to  his  son  than  the  main 
sense.  Still,  these  words  had  a  meaning  to  Jacob 
which  they  did  not  ))ear  to  Esau.  The  latter  cared  for 
his  father's  blessing,  partly  from  natural  affection,  but 


chiefly  because  of  the  temporal  benefits  connected  with 
it.  To  Jacob  its  value  consisted  in  the  covenant  between 
Jehovah  and  the  family  of  Abraham. 

(9)  Two  good  kids. — These  would  be  about  equal 
to  one  antelope  or  animal  of  the  larger  game.  After 
Isaac  had  eaten  of  the  flesh,  so  solemn  an  occasion 
would  doubtless  be  marked  by  a  feast  for  those,  at  least, 
in  the  foremost  tents,  if  not  for  all  the  household  and 
followers  of  Isaac. 

(13)  Upon  me  be  thy  curse.— No  curse  followed 
upon  their  conduct ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Isaac  ac- 
knowledged the  substantial  justice  of  the  act  of  Rebekah 
and  her  son,  and  confirmed  Jacob  in  the  possession  of 
the  blessing  (verse  33).  It  seems  strange,  nevei-theless, 
that  neither  of  them  had  any  scruples  at  the  immo- 
rality of  the  deed,  but  apparently  thought  that  as  the 
end  was  right  they  were  justified  in  using  falsehood 
and  treachery. 

(15)  Goodly  raiment.— It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  elder  sou  held  a  sort  of  priestly  office  in  the  house- 
hold, and  as  Isaac's  sight  was  gi-owing  dim,  that  Esau 
ministered  for  him  at  sacrifices.  Evidently  the  cloth- 
ing was  something  special,  and  such  as  was  peculiar 
to  Esau :  for  ordinary  raiment,  however  handsome, 
would  not  have  been  kept  in  the  mother's  tent,  but  in 
that  of  Esau  or  of  one  of  his  wives. 

(16)  The  skins  of  the  kids.— In  hot  countries 
the  coats  of  animals  are  far  less  thick  and  coarse  than 
in  cold  climates,  and  some  species  of  Oriental  goats  are 
famous  for  their  soft,  silky  wool.  But  in  those  cases 
in  which  meu  have  their  bodies  covered  with  hair,  it 
is  by  no  means  of  a  delicate  texture.  In  Cant.  iv.  1 
Solomon's  hair  is  compared  to  that  of  a  flock  of  goats. 

(19)  Arise  ...  sit  and  eat.— The  Hebrews  at 
this  time,  and  for  centuries,  sat  at  their  meals  (I 
Sam.  XX.  25).  It  was  from  the  Romans  that  they 
learned  to  recline  at  table,  as  we  find  was  their  custom 
in  the  Gospels.  It  is  a  mistake,  moreover,  to  suppose 
that  Isaac  was  a  bedridden  old  man,  for  Jacob  bids  him 
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Ennu  Retums/roin  Hunting, 


badest  mo  :  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and 
eat  of  my  venison,  that  thy  soul  may 
hlfss  me.  (-'"And  Fsaac  said  nnt(j  liis 
son.  H(jw  Ik  it  that  thon  hast  found  //  so 
quiekly,  my  son  ?  And  he  said,  Because 
the  Lf)RD  thy  God  broupfht  it  '  to  me. 
<-"And  Isaac  said  unto  Jiicob, Come  near, 
I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son, 
wiiether  thou  l»'.  my  very  son  Esau  or 
not.  '—'And  Jacob  went  near  unto  Isaac 
liis  father;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said, The 
voice  w  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are 
the  hands  of  Esau.  '^^1  And  he  discerned 
him  not,  because  his  hands  were  hairy, 
as  his  brother  Esau's  hands :  so  he 
blessed  him.  (-**And  he  said,  Art  thou 
my  very  son  Esau  ?  And  he  said,  I  am. 
<*' And  hft  said.  Bring  it  near  to  me,  and 
\  will  eat  of  my  son's  venison,  that  my 
soul  may  bless  thee.  And  he  brought  it 
near  to  him,  and  he  did  eat :  and  he 
brought  him  wine,  and  he  drank. 
<-'^'  And  his  father  Isaac  said  unto  him, 
Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son. 
("'And  he  came  near,  and  kissed  him  : 


I  flcb..  before  me. 


I  Hcb.  11.30. 


and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment, 
and  blessed  him,  and  said, 

See,  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the 
smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lokd  hath 
blessed:  **' therefore  "God  give  thee  of 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine : 
'-*'  let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations 
bow  down  to  thee :  be  lord  over  thy 
brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow 
dow^l  to  thee  :  cursed  be  everj-  one  that 
curseth  thee,  and  blessed  be  he  that 
blesseth  thee. 

<*''And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as 
Isaac  had  made  an  end  of  Ijlessing 
Jacob,  and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone 
out  from  the  presence  of  Isaac  his 
father,  that  Esau  his  brother  came  in 
from  his  himting.  '^"And  he  also  liad 
made  savoiiry  meat,  and  brought  it  unto 
his  father,  and  said  iinto  his  father.  Let 
my  father  arise,  and  eat  of  his  son's 
venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 
'^-*And  Isaac  his  father  said  unto  him. 
Who  art  thou '?     And  he  said,  I  am  thy 


arise  ami  scat  liimsolf.  Nor  <\op^  he  hc\\)  liim.  though 
his  siglit  was  weak.  It  is  only  when  commaudeil  to 
draw  near  tliat  lie  lets  his  father  touch  him. 

C-'o)  Because  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  it 
to  me. — Jacob  does  not  keep  iij)  liis  aotiug  well  here, 
for  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  Esau'i  character  to 
seo  anything  providential  in  his  success  in  hunting. 
This  may  have  helped  to  arouse  Isaac's  suspicious,  who 
immediately  proceeds  to  exaniine  him. 

(-1)  Come  near  .  .  .  that  I  may  feel  thee. — 
Besides  tlie  answer,  in  a  style  very  different  from  Esau's 
way  of  thinking,  Isaac  was  surju-isiMl  at  the  short  delay 
in  bringing  the  savoury  meat ;  for  the  game  had  to  Iw 
Sought  at  a  distance  away  from  the  cattle-pastures. 
Though,  too,  the  voices  of  the  twins  hail  a  certain 
degree  of  similarity,  yet  they  would  also  have  their  pecu- 
liarities, and  Isaac  detected  the  difference.  But  the 
artifice  of  tho  kid-skins  fitted,  no  douht,  cleverly  to 
Jacob's  hands  and  neck  saved  him  from  detection  ;  for 
after  Isaac  had  pa.ssed  his  hands  over  him,  his  doubt 
entirely  vauished. 

(-<!)  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son. 
— This  was  tlie  soleuin  prei)aration  for  the  giving  of  the 
blessing.  Isaac's  suspicions  liad  now  (piite  passed 
away.  He  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and  the  time  had  now 
come  for  tho  decision  which  son  was  to  inherit  tho 
promise. 

(-")  As  the  smell  of  a  field.— From  the  abun- 
dance of  aromatic  plants,  the  pastures  of  Palestine  are 
peculiarly  fragrant ;  but  Isaac,  deceived  by  the  scent  of 
Esau's  own  garments,  intcndeil  probably  to  ccmtrast  the 
pure  sweetness  of  one  whose  life  was  sjient  in  the  open 
field  with  the  less  ])leasaut  odour  which  Jacob  would 
bring  with  him  from  the  cattle-shed. 

(-S)  Therefore  God  give  thee.— Heb..  And  the 
Elohim  (jire  thci:  Here,  as  not  unfrec|ueutly  is  the 
case,  the  name  Elohim  follows  immediately  upon  that 
of  Jehovah.    As  the  blessings  of  dew  and  fertile  laud 
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are  the  gifts  of  the  God  of  nature,  the  use  of  tho  title 
Elohim  is  in  accordance  with  the  genei-al  rule. 

The  fatness  of  the  earth.  —  Heb.,  the  fai- 
nt'sses :  that  is,  the  fat  places.  In  the  countries  where 
Esau  and  Jacob  were  to  have  their  homes,  the  land 
varies  from  districts  of  extraordinary  fertility  to  regions 
of  barren  rock  and  sterile  sand.  It  was  these  rich  fields 
which  Isaac's  blessing  conveyed  to  Jacob. 

'Wine. — Not  tho  word  used  in  vei-se  25,  but  lirosh, 
the  luifermented  juice  of  the  grape.  It  thus  goes  pro- 
perly with  corn,  lioth  being  the  natural  produce  of  the 
field. 

(-!•)  Let  people  serve  thee.— Heb..  peoples. 
Up  to  this  point  tlie  blessing  had  been  general,  but  now 
Isaac  bestows  the  birthright,  can-ying  with  it  wide- 
spread  dominion,  precedence  over  all  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  special  lilessedness.  The  phrases  '"  thy 
brethren  "  and  "  thy  mother's  sons  ''  include  all  nations 
sprung  from  Abraham,  and  all  possible  offshoots  from 
Isaac's  own  descendants. 

Cursed  .  .  .  and  blessed. — Tliis  is  a  sjwcial 
portion  of  the  blessing  given  to  Abraham  (chap.  xii.  3); 
but  Isaac  stops  short  with  this,  and  does  not  bestow 
the  greater  jiririlcge  tliat  "  in  him  should  all  families  of 
tlie  earth  be  blessed "  (chaps,  xii.  :?.  xxii.  Is.  xxvi.  4). 
The  rea.son  for  this  may  be  that  it  was  a  blessing  which 
God  must  grant,  and  not  man  ;  or  he  may  have  had 
inisginngs  that  it  was  more  than  Esau  was  worthy  to 
receive  ;  or.  finally,  his  whole  conduct  being  wrong,  he 
could  see  and  value  only  the  earthly  and  lower  pre- 
rosatives  of  the  birthright.  Snbsefiuently  he  bestows 
the  Abrahamic  blessing  upon  Jacob  in  general  terms 
(chap.  xx\nii.  4) ;  but  tjiis.  its  highest  pririlege,  is  con- 
firmed  to  Jacob  by  Jehovah  Himself  [ibid.,  verse  14). 

(31)  He  also  had  made.— Heb..  he  aUo  made. 
Esau  returned  just  as  .Tacob  was  leaving  Isaac's  pre- 
seuc<>.  There  would  still  l>c  some  considerjible  delay 
before  the  captured  game  was  made  iuto  savoury  meat. 


Esau  Marries  an  Ishmaelite. 
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unto  Laban,  son  of  Bethnel  the  Syrian, 
the  brother  of  Eebekah,  Jacob's  and 
Esau's  naother. 

(6)  When  Esaii  saw  that  Isaac  had 
blessed  Jacob,  and  sent  him  away  to 
Padan-aram,  to  take  him  a  wife  from 
thence  ;  and  that  as  he  blessed  him  he 
gave  him  a  charge,  saying.  Thou  shalt 
not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
Canaan  ;  <^)  and  that  Jacob  obeyed  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  was  gone  to 
Padan-aram ;  (S)  and  Esau  seeing  that 
the  daughters  of  Canaan  ^  pleased  not 
Isaac    his    father ;    <^)  then  went  Esau 
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luito  Ishmael,  and  took  unto  the  wives 
which  he  had  Mahalath  the  daughter  of 
Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of 
Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife. 

(10)  And  Jacob  went  out  fi'om  Beer- 
sheba,  and  went  toward  "Haran.  <ii'And 
he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tar- 
ried there  all  night,  because  the  sun  was 
set ;  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that 
place,  and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and 
lay  down  in  that  place  to  sleep,  'i^'  And 
he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up 
on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached 
to  heaven :    and  behold  the  auo-els    of 


ance  with  the  Oriental  manner  of  wiiting,  which,  more- 
over, is  very  careful  in  impressing  all  matters  of 
family  relation  on  the  mind.  (Comp.  chap.  xxv.  12.)  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  as  Jacob  has  now  been  con- 
iirmecl  in  the  possession  of  the  birthright  by  the  father 
as  well  as  by  the  mother,  his  name  is  placed  first. 

EsATj  Marries  a  Daughter  op  Ishmael. 

(6)  When  Esau.  —  The  solemn  transfer  of  the 
birthright  to  Jacob,  and  Isaac's  complete  assent 
thereto,  must  have  been  the  cause  of  no  little  gidef  to 
Esaii,  and  evidently  it  made  him  feel  that  he  liad 
greatly  contributed  to  this  result  by  his  own  illegiti- 
mate marriages.  When,  then,  he  sees  Jacob»sent  away 
to  obtain  a  wife,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  established 
by  Abraham,  he  determines  also  to  conform  to  it,  and 
marries  a  daughter  of  Ishmael.  She  is  called  Bashe- 
math  in  chap  xxxvi.  3,  and  described  in  both  places  as 
"the  sister  of  Nebajoth,"  in  order  to  show  that  as 
Nebajoth  "the  firstborn"  (chap.  xxv.  13)  was  un- 
doubtedly the  son  of  Ishmael  by  his  first  wife,  "  whom 
Hagar  took  for  him  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (chap. 
xxi.  21),  so  also  Mahalath  shared  in  this  precedence, 
and  was  not  the  daughter  of  any  of  Ishmael's  sub- 
sequent wives,  or  of  a  concubine. 

Jacob's  Dream. 

(10)^  And  Jacob.— Though  this  history  is  called  the 
Toldoth  Isaac,  yet  it  is  really  the  history  of  Jacob,  just 
as  the  Toldoth  Te.rah  was  the  history  of  Abraham,  and 
the  Toldoth  Jacob,  beginning  at  chap,  xxxvii.  2,  is  the 
history  of  Joseph.  Up  to  this  time  all  had  been  pre- 
paration, but  now  at  length  Jacob  is  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  birthright,  and  made  the  heir  of  the 
Abrahamic  blessing;  and  henceforward  his  fortunes 
solely  occupy  the  inspired  narrator,  though  Isaac  had 
still  sixty-tliree  years  to  live.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xi.  27.) 

(11)  He  lighted  upon  a  certain  place.— Heb., 
he  lighted  upon  the  place.  Tlie  article  probably  sig- 
nifies that  it  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  revelation, 
though  lighted  upon  by  Jacob  by  chance.  As  it  lay 
twelve  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  Jacob  had  already  been  at  least  four  days  on 
the  route  (see  Note  on  chap.  xxii.  4);  and  though  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  Isaac  would  send  away  the  son  who 
was  heir  of  tlie  blessing  without  a  few  trusty  servants 
(nor  does  the  expression  iu  chap,  xxxii.  10  require  it), 
yet  Jacob  would  none  the  less  feel  the  solemnity  of  the 
journey,  and  the  difficidties  which  surrounded  him. 
Well  may  he  have  asked  whetlier  El  Shaddai  would 
confirm  him  in  the  possession  of  that  which  he  had  de- 


filed by  fraud  and  cunning.  And  thus,  meditating  much 
and  i^raying  much,  he  had  in  those  four  days  dra\vu 
near  to  God,  and  is  at  last  accepted.  The  interest  in 
Jacob's  life  lies  in  the  gradual  improvement  and  pro- 
gress of  his  character.  Religion  was  always  a  reality 
with  him ;  but  at  fii'st  it  was  of  a  low  type,  and  marred  by 
duplicity  and  earthly  scheming.  His  schemes  succeed, 
but  bring  with  them  sorrow  and  trial ;  and  trial  purifies 
him,  and  gradually  he  advances  into  a  region  of  unselfish 
and  holy  piety.  Though  to  the  last  he  was  a  man  saga- 
cious, and  full  of  expedients,  yet  the  nobler  part  of  his 
character  finally  had  the  supremacy. 

He  took  of  the  stones  .  .  .  . — Heb.,  he  took 
one  of  the  stones  of  the  place,  and  put  it  as  his  bolster. 
Jewish  commentators  identify  the  place  with  Mount 
Moriah,  and  say  that  the  stone  which  Jacob  jJaced 
imder  his  head  was  one  of  those  which  had  formed  the 
altar  upon  which  Isaac  had  been  bound  for  sacrifice. 
The  name  Beth-el  signified,  they  add,  the  temple,  and  as 
makum — place — is  thrice  used  in  this  verse,  it  mysteii- 
ously  foreshadowed  the  three  temples — Solomon's,  Ze- 
rubbabers.and  Herod's — which  successively  occupied  the 
site.  More  probably  Beth-el  was  really  the  town  of 
that  name,  and  these  explanations  are  allegorical  rather 
than  expository. 

(1-)  Behold  a  ladder  .  .  .  .  —  Isaac  had  con- 
firmed Jacob  in  the  possession  of  the  blessing  before  he 
started  on  his  long  journey,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  also  have  the  Divine  ratification  of  his  ap- 
pointment; for  the  chief  privilege  was  the  covenant 
with  God  previously  confirmed  to  Isaac,  his  father 
(chap.  xvii.  19 — 21).  Day  after  day,  then,  he  travels  for- 
ward, anxious  and  oppressed,  feeling  as  he  went  farther 
from  his  home  the  responsibilities  attendant  upon  that 
birthright  which  he  liad  coveted  so  eagerly.  His  lot 
was  now  a  repetition  of  that  of  Abraham  ;  but  he  had 
travelled  from  Haran  with  a  noble  following,  and  by  ex- 
press command.  Jacob  had  at  most  but  a  few  attend- 
ants, and  no  voice  from  God  had  ever  as  yet  reached 
him.  But  faith  in  Him  was  growing  strong,  and  the 
Divine  ratification  to  him  of  the  Abi-ahamic  covenant 
was  at  length  vouchsafed.  In  his  sleep  he  sees  a  ladder, 
or  staircase,  rising  from  the  ground  at  his  side,  and 
reaching  up  to  heaven.  It  tells  him  that  heaven  and 
earth  are  united,  and  that  there  is  a  way  from  one  to 
the  other.  Upon  these  stairs  "  messengers  of  Elohim 
are  ascending  and  descending,"  carrying  up  to  God 
men's  prayers,  and  the  tale  of  their  wants  and  sorrows, 
of  their  faith  and  ho))e  and  tnist ;  and  bringing  down  to 
them  help  and  comfort  and  blessing.  At  the  head  of 
the  ladder  Jehovah  himself  stands.     The  word  is  that 
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God! a  I'rotnine  to  Jacob. 
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27i«  I/oute  of  God. 


God  ascenrlinpf  and  descendinpf  on  it. 
(IS) "And,  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it, 
and  said,  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abni- 
hiini  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac: 
tlit»  hind  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will 
I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed ;  *'*'  and  thy 
seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  thou  shalt  ^ spread  abroad  'to  the 
west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  south  :  and  in  thee  and  ""in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed.  ''■''' Ajid,  behold,  I  nni 
with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  Iti  all 
places  whither  thou  goest,  and  will  bring 
thee  again  into  this  land ;  for  I  will  not 
leave  thee,  luitil  I  have  done  that  which 
I  have  spoken  to  thee  of. 

i^''' And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  he  said,  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 


I  Bvb.,break  f'trtti 
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place ;  and  I  knew  it  not.  "''And  he 
was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  vi 
tills  place !  this  in  none  other  but  tite 
hoiLse  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven. 

"^' And  Jacob  rose  up  early  m  tho 
moniing,  and  took  the  stone  that  he 
had  put  />(/•  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up/r»c 
a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of 
it.  "'''And  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  'Beth-el :  but  the  name  of  that 
city  ?ms  called  Luz  at  the  fii-st.  <*'And 
Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  If  God  will 
be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to 
eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  '-"  so  that 
I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in 
peace  ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God : 
'— '  and  this  stone,  which  I  have  set /or  a 


used  in  oliai).  xxiv.  13.  and  Higiiifics  tliat  tlio  Deity  was 
not  tlioro  aocideutally.  hut.  tliat  He  linlds  thore  His  per. 
nianeut  station.  Finally,  Joliovah  from  His  lioavt-nly 
post  eonfirnis  to  Jaeob  nil  tho  promises  made  from 
flio  time  when  Abraham  loft  Ur  of  tho  Chaldecs.  and 
a.s.iures  him  of  His  constant  presence  and  protection. 

It  has  l)ecn  pointed  out  that  each  of  the  three  stages 
in  tho  dream  has  emphasis  given  to  it  by  the  word 
hchold,  and  that  tliis  rises  to  a  climax  at  the  third 
repetition,  when  the  covenant  God  is  seen  stationed 
at  the  head  of  this  pathway  between  earth  and  heaven. 
But  besides  this,  the  value  of  Jacob  in  Jehovah's  sight 
arises  now  ft-om  his  being  the  appointed  ancestor  of  the 
Messiah,  in  wliom  all  th(>  families  of  tlie  earth  were  to  be 
blessed  ( verso  It).  Christ,  too,  is  the  Way  symbolised  by 
this  ladder  (.Tolin  xiv.  (>).  and  tlie  bridge  of  union  be- 
tween tho  material  and  the  spiritual  world  (1  Tim.  ii.  .5). 
Our  Lord,  accordingly.  Himself  claims  that  "  the  angels 
of  God  ascend  and  descend  upon  Him"  (John  i.  51 1. 

ti'i)  Surely  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  is  in  this  place. 
— Jacob  was  not  unaware  of  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Deity :  what  astonislied  liim  was  tliat  Jehovah  should 
thus  reveal  Himself  far  awav  from  tlie  shrines  wlun-o 
He  was  worsliipped.  Rebekali  had  gone  to  cmeof  tliese 
to  iu((uire  of  ■fehovah  (eliap.  xxv.  22),  and  probably  to 
a  shrine  in  tho  very  neighbourhood  of  tho  place  where 
.facob  was  sleeping  (chap.  xii.  8).  But  tirst  Abraham, 
and  then  Isaac,  Iiad  for  so  long  made  Beer-sheba 
their  home,  that  Jacob  probably  knew  little  about 
tho  .sanctity  of  the  spot,  and  felt  himself  far  away 
from  all  the  rt^ligious  associations  of  his  youth,  and 
from  that  "  presence  of  Jehovah "  whicli  in  antedi- 
lu\-ian  times  had  also  Ix'en  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
certain  localities  (ehap.  iv.  1()1.  But  one  great  object 
of  the  dream  was  to  show  th.at  Jehovali  watches  over 
tho  whole  earth,  and  that  messengers  to  and  fro  come 
from  Hiu\  and  return  unto  Him. 

d")  How  dreadful.— Tho  manifestation  of  God 
must  always  inspire  awe  and  dread,  but  not  fear  :  for 
where  He  reveals  Himself,  there  is  "  the  gate  of 
heaven  " — the  appointed  entrance  for  prayer  now,  and 
for  admission  to  tlie  glorified  life  hereafter. 

(i"*)  Jacob  .  .  .  took  the  stone  .  .  .  and  set  it 
up  for  a  pillar. — In  so  doing,  Jacob's  object  was  to 
mark  the  spot  where  so  important  a  communication  had 


been  made  to  him.  But  besides  its  u.se  as  a  memorial, 
it  woidd  enable  liim  to  identify  the  place  upon  his 
return,  and  pay  there  his  vows.  And  as  oil  was  the 
sjnnbol  of  the  dedieaticm  of  a  thing  to  holy  u.^-e-i.  he 
pours  oil  upon  the  top  of  it. 

('!<»  Beth-el  .  .  .  Luz.— In  Josh.  ivi.  1.  2,  we  find 
that  Luz  and  Beth-el  were  di.stinct  places,  though  near 
one  another;  and  with  this  agrees  tlie  present  passage. 
For  plainly,  Jacob  and  his  attendants  did  not  go  inside 
the  city,  but  slc]>t  on  the  open  ground ;  and  as  they 
would  carry  their  pro\-isions  with  them,  they  would 
need  no  supplies  fmm  its  Caiiannitc  inhabitants.  Pro- 
bably at  tho  time  of  Joshua's  conquest  Beth-cl  was  rather 
a  holy  place  than  a  town,  and  when  Ephraim  seized 
upon  Lu/  and  put  tho  people  to  the  sword  i  Juilges  i. 
23 — 25),  the  victors  tran.sferred  the  name  of  Beth-el  to 
it.  Thus  the  spot  where  Jacob  slept  would  not  Ik- 
the  to^m  of  Beth-el,  but  some  place  a  mile  or  two 
away  from  it. 

(ai-ii)  Then  shall  the  Lord  (Jeliovah)  be  my 
God. — This  is  a  fnlso  translation,  and  gives  a  wrong 
sense.  Jacob,  in  his  vow,  which  implies  no  doubt  on  his 
part,  but  is  Ids  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
says:  "K  Elohini  will  be  with  me.  and  will  protect  uie 
on  this  journey  that  1  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat 
and  clothing  to  wear,  and  if  I  come  again  in  peace  to 
my  father's  house,  and  Jeliovah  will  be  my  Elohiin.  then 
this  stone  which  I  have  set  up  as  a  pillar  shall  be  Beth- 
Elohini ;  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely 
pay  thee  tithes."  Verses  20  and  21  are  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  mercies  of  wliich  he  was  to  be  the  n-cipieiit 
while  in  verse  22  Jacob  states  what  shall  be  his  vow 
of  gi-atituile. 

But  what  was  a  Beth-Ehihiin  ?  It  lias  been  8npi>osed 
tliat  it  was  a  sort  of  cromlech,  set  up  to  be  itself  an 
object  of  adoration.  Attention  has  also  been  calle<l  to 
the  Baitylia,or  stones  "possessed  of  a  sold,"  which  the 
Phoenicians  are  .said  by  Ensebius  [Praep.  Eraiiy.  i. 
10)  to  have  worsliipjied ;  and  it  has  been  thought, 
with  some  probability,  that  the  word  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  Hebrt>w"  Beth-Elohim.  Tlicse  Baitylia. 
however,  were  meteoric  stones,  and  their  sanctity 
arose  from  their  having  fallen  from  heaven.  Stones, 
moreover,  set  up  at  first  siui])ly  as  memorials  may 
in    time   liave   been   worsliipiKMl.  and  hence    the   jiro- 
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Jacob  Comes  to  Haran. 
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He  Meets  Rachel. 


pillar,  shall  be  G-od's  house  :  and  of  all 
that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely 
give  the  tenth  \uito  thee. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.— »)  Then  Jacob 
^went  on  his  joxuiaey,  and  came  into  the 
land  of  the  -people  of  the  east.  '"'  And 
he  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  the  field, 
and,  lo,  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep 
lying  by  it ;  for  out  of  that  well  they 
watered  the  flocks :  and  a  great  stone 
was  upon  the  well's  mouth.  <^)  And 
thither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered : 
and  they  rolled  the  stone  from  the  weU's 
mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep,  and  put 
the  stone  again  upon  the  well's  mouth 
in  his  i^lace.  *^'  And  Jacob  said  unto 
them,  My  brethren,  whence  he  ye  ?  And 
they  said.  Of  Haran  are  we.  '^'  And  he 
said  imto  them,  Know  ye  Laban  the  son 
of  Nahor?     And  they  said,  We  know 


1  Hcb.,i(/(  up  his 
feet. 


2  Heb.,  children. 


S  Heb.,    Is    tberL 
•peace  to  }iim ' 


4  Heb.,  yet  the  day 
is  great. 


him.  ""'  And  he  said  vmto  them,  ^Is  he 
well  ?  And  they  said.  He  is  well :  and, 
behold,  Rachel  his  daughter  cometh 
with  the  sheep.  ''''  And  he  said,  Lo,  *it 
is  yet  high  day,  neither  is  it  tiuie  that 
the  cattle  should  be  gathered  together : 
water  ye  the  sheep,  and  go  and  feed 
them.  *8)  And  they  said.  We  camiot, 
until  all  the  flocks  be  gathered  together, 
and  till  they  roll  the  stone  from  the 
well's  mouth ;  then  we  water  the  sheep. 
<^)  And  while  he  yet  spake  with  them, 
Rachel  came  with  her  father's  sheep : 
for  she  kept  them.  <i")And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Jacob  saw  Rachel  the  daugh- 
ter of  Laban  his  mother's  brother,  and 
the  sheep  of  Laban  his  mother's  brother, 
that  Jacob  went  near,  and  rolled  the 
stone  from  the  weU's  mouth,  and  watered 
the  flock  of  Laban  his  mother's  brother. 
(11'  And  Jacob  kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted 


liibition  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  Dent.  xvi.  22;  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  such  idolatrous  tendency  here.  Jacob 
apparently  meant  by  a  Beth-Elohim  a  place  where 
prayer  and  oiferings  would  be  acceptable,  because  God 
had  manifested  Himself  there  ;  and  His  vow  signified 
that  if,  preserved  by  Jehovah's  care,  he  was  permitted 
to  visit  the  place  again,  he  would  consecrate  it  to 
Jehovah's  service,  and  spend  there  in  sacrifice,  or  in 
some  other  way  to  His  honour,  the  tithe  of  whatever 
property  he  might  have  acquired. 

XXIX. 

Maebiage   of   Jacob  with  Leah  and  Rachel. 

(1)  Jacob  went  on  his  journey.— Heb.,  Jacob 
lifted  up  his  feet,  that  is,  hastened  forward.  Con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  the  birthright  by  God  as 
well  as  man,  and  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  the 
Divine  presence,  and  of  a  safe  return  home,  he  casts  no 
wistful  glances  back,  but  pursues  his  journey  under  the 
inspiriting  influence  of  hope. 

The  people  of  the  East.— UsuaUy  the  Arabians 
are  designated  by  this  phrase,  but  it  here  signifies  the 
tribes  who  inhabited  northern  Mesopotamia. 

(2)  Behold  a  well  in  the  field.— This  was  not 
the  well  whence  Rebekah  drew  the  water ;  for  it  was  in 
the  field,  the  open  pasture  ground,  whereas  Rebekah's 
well  was  just  outside  the  city  (chap.  xxiv.  11),  and  she 
obtained  the  water  by  going  down  the  steps  which  led 
to  it  {ibid.  16). 

A  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth.— 
The  region  round  Haran,  though  fertile,  is  very  dry, 
and  the  chief  use  of  the  stone  was  to  prevent  the  well 
from  being  choked  with  sand.  As  the  proper  transla- 
tion is  the  stone  upon  the  well's  mouth  was  great,  it 
would  also  sei-ve  to  prevent  the  well  from  being  used, 
except  at  fixed  times ;  for  it  probably  required  the 
strength  of  two  or  three  men  (comp.  Robinson,  Bibl. 
Res.  ii.  180)  to  remove  it;  nor  does  the  language  of 
verse  10  necessarily  imply  that  Jacob  rolled  it  away 
^vithout  the  aid  of  others.  Besides  this,  the  stone  may 
have  marked  that  the  well  was  private  property  :  for,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the  covenants  of  Abraham 
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and  Isaac  with  Abimelech,  no  possession  was  more 
valued  than  that  of  wells.  And  as  we  find  the  shep- 
herds all  waiting  for  Rachel,  and  that  immediately  on 
her  arrival  the  .stone  is  roUed  away,  and  her  sheep 
watered  first,  while  the  rest,  though  they  had  been 
there  long  before  her,  yet  have  to  bide  their  time  till  her 
wants  are  supplied,  it  is  probable  that  Laban  had  at 
least  a  first  claim  upon  its  enjoyment.  No  such 
coui'tesy  was  shown  to  the  daughters  of  Jethro  (Exod. 
ii.  17). 

(5)  Laban  the  son  of  Nahor.— Laban  was  really 
the  son  of  Bethuel  and  grandson  of  Nahor ;  but  Nahor 
was  tl>e  founder  of  the  family,  as  being  the  original 
immigrant  from  Ur,  who  came  to  supply  Abraham's 
place  on  his  departure. 

(")  Neither  is  it  time  that  the  cattle  should 
be  gathered  together.— Rather,  neither  is  it  time 
for  folding  the  cattle.  As  there  were  still  several 
hours  of  daylight,  Jacob  is  surprised  that  they  do  not 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  give  the  sheep  water,  and 
drive  them  back  to  the  pastm-e.  But  if  the  well  be- 
longed to  Laban,  their  reason  for  waiting  tOl  Rachel 
came  is  plain. 

(8)  And  till  they  roll  the  stone  .  .  .—More 
correctly,  then  they  roll  the  stone  from  the  well's 
mouth,  and  we  water  the  sheep.  As  soon  as  the  flocks 
were  all  collected  round  the  well  the  stone  is  removed, 
and  all  in  their  turn  give  then'  sheep  water. 

(9)  Rachel  came  with  her  father's  sheep.— 
Comp.  Exod.  ii.  16 ;  and  so  in  modern  times  Mr. 
Malan  saw  "  the  sheik's  daughter,  the  beautiful  and 
weU-favoiu-ed  Ladlieefeh,  drive  her  flock  of  fine  patri- 
archal sheep  "  to  a  well  for  water  in  this  very  i-egion 
(Philosophy  or  Truth,  p.  95).  As  forty  years" at  least 
elapsed  between  this  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  and 
the  birth  of  Benjamin,  she  must  have  been  a  mere  child 
at  this  time. 

(10)  Laban  his  mother's  brother.- The  three- 
fold repetition  of  these  words  has  no  other  reason  than 
that  given  in  the  Note  on  chap,  xxi-iii.  5. 

(11)  Jacob  kissed  Rachel  .  .  .  and  wept.— 
Jacob  first  made  himself  useful  to  Rachel,  and  then 
discloses  to  her  who  he  is,  claims  her  as  a  cousin,  and 
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up  his  voice,  and  wept.  ''^'And  Jacob 
told  Rachel  that  he  wa»  lior  father's 
brother,  and  that  he  wa»  Rt-bekah's  son : 
and  she  ran  and  told  her  father.  *'^>And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  Laban  heard  the 
'tidings  of  Jacob  his  sister's  son,  that 
he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him, 
and  kissed  him,  and  brought  him  to  his 
house.  And  he  tohl  Laban  all  these 
things.  ('■"  And  Laban  said  to  him, 
Surely  thou  art  my  bone  and  my  flesh. 
And  he  abode  with  him  -the  space  of  a 
month. 

C^'And  Laban  said  unto  Jacob,  Be- 
cause thou  '(;■/  \w^-  brother,  shouldest 
thou  therefore  serve  me  for  nought? 
tell  me,  what  shall  thy  wages  he  ?  '"''And 
Laban  had  two  daughters :  the  name  of 
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the  elder  was  Leah,  and  the  name  of  the 
younger  wnx  Rachel.  ""'  Leah  urm  ten- 
der eyed  ;  but  Rachel  was  beautiful  and 
well  favoured.  ""''And  Jacob  loved  Ra- 
chel ;  and  said,  I  will  serve  thee  seven 
years  for  Riichel  thy  younger  daughter. 
(i*'And  Laban  said,  II  ix  better  that 
I  give  her  to  thee,  than  that  I  should 
give  her  to  another  man  :  abide  with 
me.  <*'And  Jacob  served  seven  years 
for  Rachel ;  and  they  seemed  unto 
him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had 
to  her. 

I-'' And  Jacob  said  luito  Laban,  Give 
me  my  wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled, 
that  1  may  go  m  inito  her.  '--'And  La- 
ban gathered  together  all  the  men  of 
the  place,  and  made  a  feast.     <**'Aiid  it 


kisses  hor.  Tlu'U.  overooiiio  with  joy  at  this  happy 
tenniiiatioii  df  liis  long  journey,  and  at  finding  liimsi'lf 
among  relatives,  he  ean  restrain  his  feelings  no  longei", 
but  hursts  into  tears.  In  tliis  outhurst  of  emotion 
we  see  the  eomuieneenieut  of  his  lifelong  affection 
for  the  beautiful  child  whom  he  thus  opportunely 
met. 

(12)  Her  father's  brother.— Really  his  nephew; 
but  terms  of  relationsliip  are  used  in  a  very  indefinite 
way  iu  Hel)rew.     i^Comp.  verses  ."i,  15,  eliap.  xiii.  8,  &•.•.) 

(13)  Laban . .  .  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
him. — Raeliel  told  her  fatlier,  l)ecause  it  was  a  matter 
simply  of  the  hospitable  reception  of  a  relative,  and 
not  such  news  as  Rel)ekah  had  run  to  tell  tliose  of  her 
mother's  house.  And  to  Lalwn  the  tidings  must  have 
been  most  welcome,  as  he  called  to  miudliow,  seventy- 
seven  years  ago,  he  had  seen  his  dear  sister  depart  to 
marry  the  son  of  tlie  distant  sheik.  It  seems  strange, 
however,  that  the  d.angliters  of  fliis  old  man  slioiUd  be 
so  young.  Either  they  mu.st  have  been  the  ehildreu 
of  a  wife  of  ids  old  age,  or  his  graudtlnnghters,  but 
regarded  as  his  ovni  because  their  father  was  dead. 
As  Lallan's  sons  are  not  mentioned  till  chap.  xxxi.  1, 
jirobably  on  account  of  their  youth,  the  former  is  the 
more  ])rol)able  explanation. 

(iM  The  space  of  a  month.— Heb.,  a  month  of 
days,  iliat  is,  a  full  month. 

(15)  What  shall  thy  wages  be  ?— As  Jacob  had 
given  upon  his  arrival  a  full  account  of  himself  (verse 
13),  Laban  probably  expected  the  very  answer  he  re- 
ceived ;  nevertheless,  the  proposal  was  fair  and  upright. 
Doubtless  he  liad  seen,  during  Jacob's  stay  of  a  mouth, 
tliat  his  services  would  l)c  very  valuable. 

(17)  Leah  was  tender  eyed.— Leah,  whose  name 
signifies  languor,  ireariness,  had  dull  bleared  eyes. 
Prol)ablv  she  suffered,  a.s  so  many  do  iu  that  hot  sandy 
region,  from  some  form  of  ophthalmia.  Rachel  (Heb., 
the  cire)  was,  on  tlic  contrary,  "beautiful  and  well 
favoured  "  (Heb.,  heaii(!fnl  in  forin  and  hcaiitifiil  in 
looh).  Leah's  bleared  eyes  woidd  be  regnrtled  iu  the 
East  as  a  great  defect,  just  as  bright  eyes  were  much 
admired.  (See  1  Sam.  x\-i.  VI,  where  Da%-id  is  dcscrilu'd 
as /an-  of  eyes.)  Yet  it  was  not  Rachel,  witli  her  fair 
face  and  well-proportioned  figure,  and  her  husband's 
lasting  love,  tluit  was  the  mother  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  Messiah,  but  the  weary -eyed  Leah. 


(18)  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Bachel 
thy  younger  daughter— Heb.,  thy  diunjhUr,  the 
little  one,  just  as  Leali,  iu  verse  10,  is  called  the  ijient 
one.  (Sec  Note  ou  chap.  ix.  2t.)  So  iu  cha)).  xliv.  ilo,  the 
phrase  "the  little  one''  simply  means  the  youmjest. 
Wives  had  to  be  purchased  in  the  East  (chap.  xxiv.  53), 
and  as  Jacol)  had  brought  no  rich  presents,  such  as 
Abraliam  had  sent  when  seckiug  a  wife  for  his  sou,  he 
had  only  Ids  jiersonal  .services  to  offer.  As  the  sale 
was  usually  veiled  in  true  Oriental  fashion  under  the 
sjiecious  form  of  freewill  gifts,  wo  shall  find  that  both 
Leah  and  Rachel  are  offended  at  being  thus  openly 
bartered  by  Laban. 

('"■')  It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee. -It  is 
still  the  iMistom  among  the  Arabs  to  prefer  a  relative 
as  the  husliand  of  a  daughter,  and  on  giving  a  moderate 
dowTy  the  elder  cousins  can  claim  the  elder  daughters 
in  marriage,  and  the  younger  the  youuger.  Tims 
Jacob,  as  the  second  sou,  had  a  claim  ujkju  Rachel. 
The  Rabliius  even  say  that  Leah's  eyes  were  weak  from 
wei'ping,  because  Esjm  had  not  come  to  marry  her. 
Tliis  absurd  idea  bears  wituess,  nevertheless,  to  the 
custom  of  the  iutcnnarriage  of  cousins  being  an  estab- 
lished ride,  and  gives  a  reason  for  Laban's  acceptance 
of  Jacob  as  the  husband  of  his  youuger  child.  As 
Jacob  offered  seven  years'  scr\-ice  for  Rachel,  and  gave 
a  second  seven  years'  service  for  her  after  lie  had  been 
tricked  into  taking  Leah,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
length  of  time  was  not  unreasonable. 

(20)  They  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days. 
—Jacob  was  at  least  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  but  the 
late  marriages  hitherto  of  the  patriarchs  show  that  they 
only  •slowlj-'arrived  at  manhood.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, then,  at  tlie  warmth  of  his  affection,  nor  was  it 
a  jmssing  emotion,  but  la.sted  all  his  life  throiigli.  Tliis, 
however,  is  tlio  la.st  of  these  late  marriages;  for  Jacob's 
sons  married  when  vonug. 

(-1)  My  days  are  fulfilled.— That  is.  the  appointed 
time  of  service  is  comiileted.  It  was  undeniably  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years  tliat  the  marriage  took 
place. 

(i!)  He  took  Leah  his  daughter. — As  the  bnde 
is  taken  to  the  bridegr.iom's  house  closely  veiled  (see 
Note  ou  cliap.  x.xiv.  t)5).  and  as  probably  there  was 
some  similarity  iu  voice  and  form  between  the  two 
sisters,  this  deception  was  quite  easy.    But  Leah  must 
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came  to  pass  in  the  evening,  that  he  took 
Leah  his  daughter,  and  brought  her  to 
liim ;  and  he  went  in  mito  her.  (-^'And 
Laban  gave  unto  his  daughter  Leah 
Zilpah  his  maid/or  an  handmaid.  '-^'And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning,  be- 
hold, it  ivas  Leah  :  and  he  said  to  Laban, 
What  is  this  thou  hast  done  tmto  me  ? 
did  not  I  serve  with  thee  for  Eachel  ? 
wherefore  then  hast  thou  beguiled  me  ? 
'-^>And  Laban  said,  It  mxist  not  be  so 
done  m  our  ^  country,  to  give  the  yomiger 
before  the  fii-stboiii.  <-''>  Fulfil  her  week, 
and  we  will  give  thee  this  also  for  the 
service  which  thou  shalt  serve  with  me 
yet  seven  other  years.  '^^^  And  Jacob 
did  so,  and  fulfilled  her  week :  and  he 
gave  him  Rachel  his  daughter  to  wife 
also.  <^'*And  Laban  gave  to  Eachel 
his  daughter  Bilhah  his  handmaid  to  be 
her  maid.     (^°*  And  he  went  in  also  unto 
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Rachel,  and  he  loved  also  Rachel  more 
than  Leah,  and  sei-ved  with  him  yet 
seven  other  years. 

(31)  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  Leah 
was  hated,  he  opened  her  womb  :  but 
Rachel  vas  barren.  (^^^And  Leah  con- 
ceived, and  bare  a  son,  and  she  called 
his  name  -Reuben  :  for  she  said.  Surely 
the  Lord  hath  looked  upon  my  afflic- 
tion ;  now  therefore  my  husband  will 
love  me.  <^>Aiid  she  conceived  again, 
and  bare  a  son ;  and  said.  Because  the 
Lord  hath  heard  that  I  was  hated,  he 
hath  therefore  given  me  this  son  also : 
and  she  called  his  name  ^  Simeon, 
<^)And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a 
son ;  and  said,  Now  this  time  will  my 
husband  be  joined  unto  me,  because  I 
have  borne  him  three  sons :  therefore 
was  his  name  called  *Levi.  (^^'And  she 
conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son :  and 


have  been  a  party  to  the  fraud,  and  therefore  Jacob's 
dislike  of  her  was  uot  altogether  without  reason. 

(2i)  Laban  gave  unto  his  daughter  Leah 
Zilpah  .  .  . — Bethuel  had  giveu  Rel)ekah  uot  ouly 
Deborah  her  nurse,  but  also  damsels  (chap.  xxiv. 
61)  ;  but  then  she  had  been  obtained  by  presents 
of  unusual  costliness.  Still,  Laban  does  not  seem  to 
have  acted  very  liberally  hy  his  daughters,  and  they 
resented  his  treatment  of  them  (chap.  xxxi.  15). 

(26)  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country.— 
Heb.,  It  is  not  so  done  in  oitr  place,  to  give,  &c.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  still  customary  for  the  elder 
cousin  to  take  the  elder  daughter,  and  the  younger  the 
younger.  But  Laban  affii'ms  that  if  the  elder  daughter 
be  uot  claimed,  it  was  the  i-ule  in  Harau  for  her  to 
take  precedence  over  her  sisters.  In  India  the  practice 
is  such  as  Laban  descriljes,  but  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  custom  among  the  Bedaween. 
Apparently  Leah  loved  Jacob  (chap.  xxx.  15),  and 
Laban  wanted  a  continuance  of  his  ser^-ice,  and  so  this 
imscrupulous  plot  was  aiTauged  between  them  upon 
a  pretext  which,  if  not  false,  was  yet  overstrained. 
Jacob  plainly  had  no  idea  of  such  a  custom,  and  would 
not  have  given  seven  years'  service  for  Leah. 

(27)  Fulfil  her  'sreek.— The  marriage  festival  seems 
to  have  lasted  a  week,  as  was  the  custom  in  later  times 
(Judges  xiv.  12),  and. to  have  forsaken  Leah  during  this 
peiiod  would  have  been  to  offer  her  an  insult  which  her 
brothers  must  have  avenged.  Appeased,  therefore,  by 
the  promise  of  Rachel  as  soon  as  the  seven  days  are 
over,  Jacob,  rather  than  quarrel  with  the  whole  family, 
submits  to  the  wrong.  The  Hebrew  is  remarkable, 
"  Fulfil  the  week  of  tliis,  and  we  will  give  to  thee  also 
the  this  for  the  service."  But  in  Hebrew  this  .  .  .  this 
means  the  one  and  the  other  (chap.  xxxi.  38,  41),  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  language  will  allow 
the  first  this  to  be  understood  of  any  one  but  Leah,  and 
the  second  this  of  any  one  but  Rachel. 

(28)  He  gave  him  Eachel  ...  to  wife  also. — 
After  the  monogamy  of  Abraham,  and  the  stricter 
monogamy  of  Isaac,  how  came  Jacob  to  marry  two 
wives?  Abravanel  says  that  as  Esau  ought  to  have 
married  Leah,  and  Jacob  Rachel,  he  acted  ouly  as  his 
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brother's  substitute  in  taking  the  elder,  and  was  stUl  free 
to  marry  the  younger  sister,  who  was  his  by  custom. 
He  thinks  also  that  Jacol),  recalling  the  promise  of  a 
seed  numerous  as  the  dust  (chap,  xxviii.  14),  and  seeing 
how  near  the  family  had  been  to  total  extinction  in  the 
days  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  desired  to  place  it 
on  a  more  secure  basis.  More  probably,  even  after 
Leah  had  been  forced  upou  him,  Jacob  regarded  Rachel 
as  his  own,  and  as  polygamy  was  not  actually  forbidden, 
considered  that  he  was  only  acting  justly  by  her  and 
himself  in  marrying  her.  He  had  seen  Esau  blamed, 
not  for  marrying  two  wives,  but  for  taking  Hittites ; 
and  his  love  for  Rachel  woidd  make  him  need  but  little 
argument.  The  only  other  alternative,  namely,  to  have 
divorced  Leah,  woidd  have  been  worse,  and  happily 
divorce  was  not  a  practice  as  yet  introduced. 

BiETH  OF  Jacob's   Eleven  Sons,  and   his 
Daughtek. 

(31)  Leah  was  hated.— We  must  not  soften  this 
down  too  much ;  for  plainly  Leah  was  not  the  object  of 
love  at  all.  It  was  her  fruitfuluess  which  gave  her 
value  iu  her  husband's  eyes,  and  when  this  ceased, 
Jacob  utterly  neglected  her  (chap.  xxx.  15). 

(32-35)  She  called  his  name  Reuben.— There  is 
something  very  touching  in  the  history  of  these  four 
births.  When  the  first  child  is  born,  Leah  joyfully  calls 
him  "  Reubeu,"  that  is.  See,  a  son  !  and  fondly  hopes 
tliat  now  she  is  a  mother  her  husband  wiU  love  her. 
And  the  mention  of  her  "  affliction  "  shows  that,  while 
she  loved  Jacob  tenderly,  he  was  to  her  more  than 
imlo\nng.  Her  second  sou  she  calls  "  Simeon,"  that  is, 
hearing,  and,  disappointed  in  her  first  hope,  regards  the 
child  as  a  gift  of  Jehovah  to  compensate  her  for  the 
lack  of  the  affection  for  which  she  so  longed.  Her  third 
son  she  calls  "  Levi,"  that  is,  joined,  still  hoping  that  as 
in  her  tent  alone  there  were  children  to  play  around  the 
father,  he  would  be  more  united  to  her.  But  her  hope 
remains  unfulfilled.  And  when  her  foui-th  son  is  bom, 
she  calls  him  "  Judah,"  that  is,  pj-aise.  Throughout,  in 
the  midst  of  her  melancholy,  there  is  a  tone  of  fen-ent 
piety,  and  that  not  merely  to  God,  but  to  the  covenant 
Jehovah.     And  now  slowly  she  parts  with  her  hope  of 
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she  said,  Now  will  I  praise  the  Lord  : 
therefore  she  tailed  his  name  °'Judah ; 
and  -left  bearing. 

CHAPTER  XXX.—'"  And  whr-n  Ra- 
chel saw  that  she  bare  Jacob  no  children, 
Rachel  en\-ied  her  sinter  ;  and  said  unto 
Jacob,  Give  nie  children,  or  else  I  die. 
<-'  AnilJacob's  anger  was  kindled  against 
Rsichel  :  and  be  said,  Am  I  in  (.iod's 
stead,  who  hath  withheld  from  thee  the 
fruit  of  the  wond)  ?  ^^'  Aiid  she  said, 
Behold  my  maid  Bilhah,  go  in  unto 
her ;  and  she  shall  bear  uj)on  my  knees, 
that  I  may  also  'have  children  by  her. 
<■*'  And  she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  hand- 
maid to  wife  :  and  Jacob  went  in  unto 
her.  '^'  And  Bilhah  conceived,  and  bare 
Jacob  a  son.     ^""Aiid  Rachel  said,  God 
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hath  judged  me,  and  hath  also  heard  my 
voice,  and  bath  given  me  a  son:  there- 
fore called  she  hi.s  name  'Dan.  '"And 
Bilhah  Raidiel's  maid  conceived  again, 
and  bare  Jacob  a  second  son.  •*"'  And 
Rachel  said.  With  ^ great  wrestlings  have 
I  wrestled  with  my  sister,  and  I  liave 
prevailed :  and  she  called  his  name 
«*Naphtali. 

('-''  WTien  Leah  saw  that  she  liad  left 
bearing,  she  took  Zilpah  her  maid,  and 
gave  her  Jacob  to  wife.  ""'And  Zilpah 
Leah's  maid  bare  Jacob  a  son.  '"'And 
Leah  said,  A  troop  cometh :  and  slie 
called  his  name  'Gad.  "-'And  Zilj)ah 
Leah's  maid  bare  Jacob  a  second  son. 
*^'And  Leah  said,  *  Happy  am  I,  for  the 
daughtei-s  will  call  me  blessed :  and  she 
called  his  name  *Asher. 


Imiimn  affection,  aud  finds  comfort  in  Jeho\-ah  alone. 
ThU  time,  .she  s.iys,  I  will  praise  Jehovah.  Aud  it 
was  tins  son  of  tlie  despised  one,  wliose  birth  called 
forth  from  her  tlii.s  h)-mn  of  simple  thanksgiWng, 
who  was  fore-ordained  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  pro- 
mised seed. 

XXX. 

(1)  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die.— Tliere  is 
an  OrientiU  pnivirh  that  a  cliililless  person  is  as  good 
as  dead  ;  and  this  was  prolwibly  Rachel's  meaning,  aud 
not  that  she  should  die  of  vexation.  Great  as  was  the 
affliction  to  a  Hebrew  woman  of  being  barren  1  Sam. 
i.  lOl.  yet  there  is  a  painful  petidance  aud  ]iee^"ishness 
about  Rachel's  words,  in  strong  contrast  \vith  Hannah's 
patient  suffering.  But  she  was  very  young,  and  a 
siioiled  mil.';  tliongh  with  qualities  wliich  riveted 
Jacob's  love  to  her  all  life  through. 

(■')  Behold  my  maid  Bilhah.— Rachel  had  little 
excuse  for  this  action;  fur  tiiere  was  no  religions  hope 
involved,  as  wheu  Sarah  gave  Hagar  to  Abraham 
(chap.  xvi.  21,  but  solely  vexatii mat  lierown  barrenness, 
aud  en\'y  of  her  sister.  All  that  can  bo  said  in  her 
defence  is.  tliat  the  oistom  existed,  and,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  was  distastef  nl  to  the  wife,  was  looked  upon  as 
meritorious  (ver.se  181. 

She  shall  bear  upon  my  knees.- So  in  chap. 
1.  23,  it  is  said,  in  the  Hebrew,  that  "  the  children  of 
Machir  were  boni  upon  Joseph's  knees."  not  borne,  as 
in  our  margin.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  custom  of 
placing  the  new-bom  child  upon  the  knees,  first  of  the 
lather,  wlio,  by  accepting  it.  acknowledged  the  infant 
as  his  own  ;  and  8i>condly,  upon  tliose  of  the  mother. 
In  this  case,  as  Bilhah's  children  were  regarded  as 
legally  boni  of  Rachel,  they  woidd  be  placed  upon 
Itachel's  knees.  Probably,  too.  the  children  of  Macliir, 
by  being  placed  upon  Joseph's  knees,  were  in  some  way 
adopted  by  him. 

That  I  may  also  have  children  by  her.— Heb., 
be  built  by  her.  (See  Note  on  oliap.  xvi.  2.) 

(6)  God  hath  judged  me.— Rachel  has  no  mis- 
givings herself  as  to  the  rectitude  of  her  conduct,  and 
by  the  name  she  gives  the  child,  she  affinna  that  God 
also  had  given  a  decision  in  her  favour ;  for  "  Dan  "  means 
judging.     Wliile,  too.  Leah  had    spoken  of  Jehovah, 
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Rachel  speaks  of  Elohim,  not  merily  because  she  conld 
not  exi>ect  a  child  of  Bilhah  to  lie  tiie  ancestor  of  tlie 
Messiah,  bnt  l)ecause  she  was  herself  half  an  idolater 
(chap.  xxxi.  19).  When,  however,  she  lias  a  child  of  her 
omi,  she,  too,  taught  by  long  trial,  6i>eak8  of  Jehovah 
(verse  24). 

<**)  With  great  wrestlings. — Heb..  irrestliugs  nf 
God,  but  the  Authorised  Version  undoubtedlj-  gives  tlio 
right  sense.  (See  Note  on  cliap.  xxiii.  tj.)  By  wrestling, 
some  commentators  imderstand  prayer,  but  the  con- 
nection of  the  two  ideas  of  wrestling  and  prayer  in 
taken  from  chap,  xxxii.  24,  where  an  entirely  dirfereut 
vci-b  is  nseiL  Rachel's  was  a  discre<litable  victory, 
won  by  making  use  of  a  bad  castom,  and  it  consistw 
in  weaning  her  husband  .still  more  completely  from  the 
unloved  Lcjih.  Now  that  Bilhah  and  children  were 
added  to  the  attractiveness  of  her  tent,  her  sister,  she 
biiasts.  will  be  thought  of  no  more. 

(fl-ia)  Leah  .  . .  took  Zilpah  .  .  .—By  ceasing  to 
bear,  Leah  had  lost  her  one  hold  uimn  lier  husliand's 
ailectiou,  and  to  regain  it  she  follows  Rachel's  example. 
The  struggle  of  these  two  wonu^i  for  the  hu.sband  gives 
us  a  strange  picture  of  manners  and  morals,  but  must 
not  be  judged  by  our  standard.  Leah  lierself  regards 
the  bestowal  of  her  handmaid  ui)on  .Jacob  as  a  dcser\-. 
ing  act  of  self-sacrifice  (verse  18).  The  names,  moreover, 
which  she  gives  to  Zilpah's  children  show  that  the 
happier  frame  of  mind  to  which  she  had  attained  when 
she  called  her  fourth  son  "  Judah,"  jiraige,  remained 
unl)roken.  On  the  birth  of  the  first,  she  .says,  "  With 
good  luck  !  "  and  calls  his  name  "  Gad,"  that  is,  luck. 
The  Jews  read,  in  their  synagogue.  Luck  cometh, 
wlience  the  rendering  of  the  Aulhori.scil  Version, 
"A  troop  cometh;"  bnt  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
change.  With  regard  to  tlie  meaning  of  the  word 
'•  Gad,"  all  the  Versions  render  it  progperity.  good 
fortune.  Nor  is  the  Samaritan,  as  lias  Wn  alleged, 
an  exception;  for  though  the  worthless  Latin  transla- 
tion of  it  has  "  a  troop  cometh,"  the  Samaritan  itself 
has  ici7/i  good  luck.  In  Isa.  liv.  11  we  find  Gad  asod 
as  the  name  of  an  idol.  Zilpah's  other  son  is  called 
A.sher,  that  is.  happy,  in  Latin  Felix,  and  Leah  says, 
•'  With  my  happiness,"  nsing  just  the  same  turn  of 
si)cecli  as  "before,  Tlie  first  child  came  bringing  her 
good  Inek  ;  the  second  brought  her  happiness. 


Leah  Beareth  more 


GENESIS,    XXX. 


Children  to  Jacob. 


(i*'And  Eeuben  went  in  the  clays  of 
wheat  harvest,  and  found  mandrakes 
in  the  field,  and  brought  them  unto 
his  mother  Leah.  Then  Rachel  said  to 
Leah,  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son's 
mandi-akes.  ('^'Aaid  she  said  unto  her. 
Is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast  taken 
my  husband  ?  and  wouldest  thou  take 
away  my  son's  mandrakes  also  ?  And 
Rachel  said,  Therefore  he  shall  he  with 
thee  to  night  for  thy  son's  mandrakes. 
<i^)And  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  in 
the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  said.  Thou  must  come  in  unto 
me  ;  for  surely  I  have  hired  thee  with 
my  son's  mandrakes.     And  he  lay  with 
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her  that  night.  (^"*  And  God  hearkened 
unto  Leah,  and  she  conceived,  and  bare 
Jacob  the  fifth  son.  '^^'And  Leah  said, 
God  hath  given  me  my  hire,  because  I 
have  given  my  maiden  to  my  husband : 
and  she  called  his  name  ^Issachar. 
(^"^And  Leah  conceived  again,  and  bare 
Jacob  the  sixth  son.  '^o)  ^^d  Leah  said, 
God  hath  endned  me  IV ith  a  good  dowry; 
now  will  my  husband  dwell  with  me, 
because  I  have  born  him  six  sons  :  and 
she  called  his  name  -'Zebulun.  '-'>And 
afterwards  she  bare  a  daughter,  and 
called  her  name  ^  Dinah. 

(-^'And  God  remembered  Rachel,  and 
God  hearkened  to  her,  and  opened  her 


(I*)  Eeuben  w^ent  .  .  . — When  Leah  ceased  from 
beaving,  there  would  be  a  considerable  interval  before 
she  and  Jacob  gave  up  all  expectation  of  further  seed 
by  her.  Slowly  and  unwillingly  she  would  substitute 
Zilpah  for  herself,  and  tliere  would  then  be  a  further 
period  of  three  or  four  years,  to  give  time  for  the  birth 
of  Gad  and  Asher :  and  as  Jacob  at  this  time  utterly 
neglected  Leah,  we  do  not  know  but  that  even  a  longer 
space  intervened.  Moreover,  Jacob  had  other  daughters 
besides  Dinah  (chap,  xxxvii.  35),  and  probably  by  these 
handmaids.  We  may  well  believe,  therefore,  that 
Reuben  at  this  time  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  might  be  trusted  to  wander  at  his  will  over 
the  wild  uncultivated  waste. 

In  the  days  of  wheat  harvest. — This  is  men- 
tioned  to  fix  the  time,  namely,  early  in  May.  As  Laban 
led  a  settled  life,  he  may  have  grown  wheat,  as  Jacob 
did  in  Canaan  (chap,  xxxvii.  7),  but  mandrakes  would 
most  assm'edly  not  be  fouud  on  tUled  land. 

Mandrakes. — Heb.,  love-apples.  It  is  generally 
agreed  tiiat  the  fruit  meant  is  that  of  the  Atropa  man- 
dragora,  which  ripens  in  May,  and  is  of  the  size  of  a 
small  i)lum,  round,  yellow,  and  full  of  soft  pulp.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  same  family  (the  Solanacece)  as  the 
potato,  and  the  egg  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  largely 
used  as  a  vegetable  in  North  America. 

The  maudragora  has  a  long  carrot-shaped  root,  from 
which  grows  a  mass  of  leaves  of  a  greyish  colour,  not 
imlike  those  of  the  primrose,  but  larger,  and  which  lie 
flat  upon  the  ground,  and  from  among  them  rise 
blossoms,  singly,  of  a  rich  purple  colour.  Canon 
Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  467)  says  that  the 
fruit  is  not  unpleasant,  and  tliat  he  has  often  eaten  of 
it  without  experiencing  any  soporific  or  other  bad  effect. 
But  in  the  East  it  has  been,  and  is,  the  .subject  of  many 
superstitions,  and  its  Hebrew  name  arose  from  the 
popular  belief  tliat  it  was  a  specific  against  barrenness. 
Rachel,  therefore,  who  still  hankered  after  children  of 
her  own,  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  of  the  fruit,  and 
Leah  consents  only  upon  the  proffered  condition  that 
Jacob  shall  spend  the  night  in  her  tent. 

(18)  Issachar.— Heb.,  there  is  hire.  As  is  so  often 
the  case  in  Hebrew  names,  there  is  a  double  play  in  the 
word  :  for,  first,  it  alluded  to  the  strange  fact  that 
Jacob  had  been  hired  of  Rachel  by  the  mandrakes;  but, 
secondly,  Leah  gives  it  a  higher  meaning,  "for  God," 
she  says,  "  hatli  given  me  my  hire."  In  her  eyes  the 
birth  of  her  fifth  son  was  a  Divine  reward  for  the  self- 
sacrifice  involved  in   giving  her  maid  to  Jacob,  and 


which  had  been  followed  by  years  of  neglect  of  herself. 
As,  too,  it  is  said  that  "  God  hearkened  unto  Leah,"  we 
may  feel  sure  that  she  had  prayed  for  God's  blessing 
ujion  her  re-union  vsdth  her  husband ;  for  Calvin's  objec- 
tion that  prayer  would  scarcely  accompany  such  odious 
courses  has  little  weight.  Leah  and  Rachel  were  un- 
educated and  untrained  coimtry  women,  whose  sole 
anxiety  was  to  have  offspring.  Leah  was  the  most 
religious  and  be.st  disciplined  of  the  two;  and  the 
shame  really  was  that  she  should  have  been  forced  thus 
to  buy  her  husband's  attentions. 

(20)  Zebulun. — Leah  is  more  than  usually  obscure 
in  the  reasons  she  gives  for  this  name ;  for  she  plays 
upon  two  words,  which  probably  both  belonged  to  the 
Mesopotamian ^aio is:  and  as  this  was  a  Syi-iac  dialect, 
we  must  look  to  that  language  for  their  explanation. 
The  first  is  zebed ;  and  here  there  is  no  difficulty.  It 
means  such  presents  as  a  father  gives  his  daughter  on 
her  marriage,  over  and  above  those  enumerated  in  the 
marriage  contract.  Of  the  second,  zabal,  there  is  no 
trace.  Nor  do  the  Syro-Arabic  lexicons  acknowledge 
in  the  word  "  Zebidun  "  such  a  sense  as  that  of  dwelling, 
given  it  in  our  margin.  Bar-Ali  explains  it  as  meaning 
'■  salvation  of  the  night,  or  a  good  dowiy,'"  and  Bar- 
Bahlul,  "  a  dowry  of  the  night,"  both  deriving  it  from 
zebed,  a  dowry,  and  km,  to  pass  the  night.  The 
derivation  is  wrong  as  far  as  concerns  lun ;  for  the 
word  Zebulun  is  formed  simply  from  zebed,  the  fitual 
d  of  which  is  changed  into  I  for  mere  reasons  of 
euphony.  The  Versions  take  the  word  zabal  as  mean- 
ing, "to  be  with,"  Vulg. ;  "  to  choose,"  LXX. ;  "to 
cleave  to,"  Syriac.  It  occurs  nowhere  else,  but  the 
substantive  zebul  is  not  uncommon,  and  means  divel- 
ling,  station. 

As  a  woman's  value  in  the  East  rises  with  each  sou, 
Leah  now  hoped  for  more  love  from  her  husband.  Nor 
does  she  seem  to  have  been  disappointed. 

(21)  Dinah. — T%&i  is,  judgment.  (See  Note  on  verse 
6.)  The  birth  of  Dinah  is  chronicled  because  it  led  to 
Simeon  and  Levi  forfeiting  the  birthright.  Jacob  had 
other  daughtei-s  (chaps,  xxxvii.  35,  xlvi.  7),  but  the  birth 
of  a  girl  is  regai-ded  in  the  East  as  a  misfortune  ;  no 
feast  is  made,  and  no  congratulations  offered  to  the 
parents. 

(22-24)  (jod  remembered  Rachel.  —  Rachel's 
long  barrenness  had  probably  humbled  and  disciplined 
lier ;  and,  cured  of  her  former  petulance,  she  trusts  no 
longer  to  "  love-apples,"  but  looks  to  God  for  the  great 
blessing  of  children.     He  hearkens  to  her  prayer,  and 
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Jiirth  of  Joseph. 
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Jacob's  Proposal  to  Laban. 


womb.  (-^'AncI  she  conceived,  and  bare 
11  son  ;  and  said,  God  hatli  taken  away 
my  reproach :  *'-''and  slie  called  his  name 
'Joseph  ;  and  said,  The  Lord  shall  add 
to  me  another  son. 

c-^'And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Rachel 
had  born  Joseph,  that  Jacob  said  inito 
Laban,  Send  me  away,  that  I  may  \;o 
imto  mine  own  place,  and  to  my  country. 
<^)Give  me  my  wives  and  my  cluldi-en, 
for  whom  I  have  served  thee,  and  let  me 
ffO  :  for  thou  knowest  my  service  which 
I  have  done  thee. 

l^'Ajid  Laban  said  unto  him,  I  piuy 
thee,  if  I  have  foiuid  favour  in  thine 
eyes,  turnj :  far  I  have  learned  by  exjjc- 
rience  that  the  Loud  hath  blessed  me 
for  thy  sake.  '-^'And  he  said,  Appoint 
me  thy  wages,  and  I  will  give  it. 

(2C)And  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  know- 
est how  I  have  served  thee,  and  how  thy 
cattle  was  with  me.  <^'*'  For  //  was  little 
■which  thou  hadst  before  I  cavie,  and  it 


I  Tint  l«,  AMIug. 


JBcbJinlteH/orth. 


3  Heb.,  at  t»y  fixit. 


i  Hi'h.,  to  iitorroir. 


is  now  ^increased  unto  a  multitude  ;  and 
the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  'since  my 
coming :  and  now  when  shall  I  provide 
for  mine  o\vn  house  also  ? 

<">And  he  said,  Wliat  shall  I  give 
thee  ?  And  Jacob  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
give  me  any  thing  :  if  thou  wilt  do  this 
thing  for  me,  T  will  again  feed  ami  keep 
thy  flock.  '•■'->  I  will  pass  through  all 
thy  flock  to  day,  removing  from  thence 
all  the  speckled  and  spotted  cattle,  and 
all  the  brown  cattle  among  the  sheep, 
and  the  spotted  and  speckled  among  the 
goats :  and  of  mich  shall  be  my  hire. 
'^'')  So  shall  my  righteousness  answer  for 
me  'in  time  to  come,  when  it  shall  come 
for  my  hire  before  thy  face :  every  one 
that  is  not  speckled  and  spotted  among 
the  goats,  and  brown  among  the  sheep, 
that  shall  be  counted  stolen  with  me. 

(•■''^*  And  Laban  said.  Behold,  I  would  it 
might  be  according  to  thy  word. 

i^^'Ajid  he  removed  that  day  the  he 


rciiu'inliois  licr.  (Cumi).  1  Sam.  i.  19.)  lu  calliug  liis 
iiaiiie  Josejili,  tlicrc  is  jigaiu  a  play  npou  two  words,  for 
it  may  bo  formed  from  tlio  vorb  used  iu  verse  23.  and 
would  tlieu  mean  he  takes  away  ;  or  it  may  signify  lie 
adds,  whicli  is  tlie  meaning  made  prominent  by  Raehel. 
And  God  did  add  to  her  another  son,  but  tlie  boon  cost 
her  her  life.  As  Josepli  was  born  six  or  seven  j'ears 
])eforo  Jacob  loft  Padan-aram,  Rjicliel  bad  been  barren 
for  tweuty.six  years.  We  must  add  tliat  iu  lier  joy  at 
Jcsepli's  birth  tlicre  is  uo  trace  of  the  ungenerous 
triumpli  over  Leah  so  marked  in  licr  rejoicing  at  the 
birth  of  tlio  sous  of  Bilhah ;  and  iu  hor  trust  tliat 
"  Jehovah  would  add  to  lier  another  son,"  she  evidently 
had  in  mind  the  covenant  i)romiscs,  whicli  a  son  of  lier 
o\n\  womb  might  now  inhorit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie 
long  struggle  for  supremacy  lay  between  the  hoJises  of 
Joseph  and  Judah  ;  aud  Jndali  fiually  prevailed. 

Jacob  Serves   Laban   Six  Tears   for  Wages. 

(25)  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Send  mo  away. — 
Aft<>r  Jacob  had  sened  Laban  fourteen  years  for  liis 
two  daughters,  lie  continued  with  him  for  twenty  years 
■without  any  settled  hire,  receiving  merely  maintouanco 
for  liimself  aud  family.  During  most  of  this  time  he 
would  l)e  too  encumbered  with  i>regnant  wives  and 
young  children  to  wish  to  take  so  long  a  journey.  (See 
"Excursus  on  Chronology  of  Jacob's  Life.")  In  these 
thirty.four  years  of  service  there  would  be  time  for  the 
vast  increase  of  Laban's  wealth  refeiTed  to  iu  verse  30. 
But  at  length  Joseph  is  bom,  and  as  his  other  sons 
were  most  of  them  grown  to  man's  estate,  a-s  soon  as 
Racliel  was  fit  for  the  journey  Jacob  desired  to  return 
to  liis  father,  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  Ijocause  now  it 
wa.s  time  to  provide  for  his  children,  and  at  Isaac's 
death  ho  was  joint  heir  of  his  property. 

(«■)  I  have  learned  by  experience. — Heb..  I 
have  divined.     Tlie  verb  means,  to  apeak  between  the 
teeth  ;  to  mutter  inaijieal  formtilec.  Others  wrongly  sup- 
pose that  it  signifies  "  to  divine  by  omens  taken  from  ser.   | 
pents ;"  and  some  imagine  that  Labau  had  eousultod  •' 
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his  teraphiiii.  Words  of  this  sort  lose,  at  a  very 
early  date,  their  special  signification, and  all  that  Labau 
means  is — "I  fancy,"  "  1  conjecture."  His  answer  is, 
however,  most  Oriental.  It  is  courtly  aud  comj)li- 
mentary,  but  utterly  inconclnsive.  "  Lf  now  I  havo 
found  favour  iu  thine  eyes,  1  have  a  feeling  that  God 
hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake."  It,  of  course,  suggests 
that  he  would  be  glad  if  Jacob  would  remain  with  him. 
In  verse  28  Labau  comes  to  the  point,  liut  probably 
this  was  reached  by  many  circuitous  windiugs. 

(30)  It  WEIS  little.— The  Rabbins  see  proof  of  this 
in  Labau's  sheep  being  kept  by  a  young  girl  like  Rachel 
(chap.  xxix.  9). 

It  is  now  increased. — Heb.,  6roieii/or//i,  spread 
itself  abroad  with  irresistible  might,  (Comp.  Exod.  i.  12.) 

Since  my  coming.  —  Heb.,  at  my  foot.  This 
answers  to"  before  1  came"  (Heb.,  te/orc7iielin  thefii-st 
clause.  "  It  was  little  that  thou  hadst  before  me,  and 
it  hath  broken  forth  into  a  multitude,  and  God  hath 
blessed  thee  behind  me."  Wherever  I  have  gone, 
prosperity  has  followed  in  my  focitste])s. 

(32)  The  speckled  and" spotted  cattle  (sheep). 
— In  the  Ea,st  sheep  are  generally  white,  aud  goat.s 
bhick  or  browu.  Jacob,  therefore,  proposes  that  all 
such  shall  belong  to  Laban,  but  that  the  parti-coloured 
.slicmld  be  his  hire.  By  "speckled  "  are  meant  those  sheep 
and  goats  that  had  small  s|)ots  upon  their  coats,  aud  by 
"  spotted."  those  that  had  large  jmtches  of  another 
colour.  Besides  these.  Jacob  is  to  have  all  "  browu 
cattle,"  that  is,  sheep,  for  the  word  "  cattle  "  is  nsimlly 
now  confined  to  kiiie.  which  was  not  the  case  2(.KJ  years 
ago.  This  translation  is  taken  from  Rjishi,  but  the 
word  usually  signifies  black.  Philippsohn  says  that 
black  sheep  are  seldom  seen  iu  the  East,  but  that  sheep 
of  a  blackish-red  colour  are  common.  In  verse  35  we 
have  another  word,  "  riug-straked,"  that  is,  having  the 
colours  iu  stripes.  This  is  never  the  case  with  sheep, 
but  goats  often  havo  their  coats  thus  definitely  marked. 

('■^)  And  he  removed.— The  (lucstiou  has  been 
asked  whether  it  was  Jacob  or  Laban  who  made  the 
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wlterehy  he  Became  Bich.. 


goats  that  were  ringstraked  and  spotted, 
and  all  the  she  goats  that  were  speckled 
and  spotted,  a7id  every  one  that  had 
some  white  in  it,  and  all  the  brown 
among  the  sheep,  and  gave  them  into 
the  hand  of  his  sons.  '^^'Aiid  he  set 
three  days'  journey  betwixt  himself  and 
Jacob :  and  Jacob  fed  the  rest  of  Laban's 
flocks. 

(3''' And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green 
poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chesnut 
tree ;  and  pilled  white  strakes  in  them, 
and  made  the  white  appear  which  was 
in  the  rods.  (38)^i^,j  j^g  get  the  rods 
which  he  had  pilled  before  the  flocks  in 


the  gutters  in  the  watering  troughs 
when  the  flocks  came  to  di-Lnk,  that  they 
should  conceive  when  they  came  tO' 
drink.  (^^'And  the  flocks  conceived  be- 
fore the  rods,  and  brought  forth  cattle 
ringstraked,  speckled,  and  spotted.. 
('''''And  Jacob  did  separate  the  lambs,, 
and  set  the  faces  of  the  flocks  toward 
the  ringstraked,  and  all  the  brown  in 
the  flock  of  Laban ;  and  he  put  his  own 
flocks  by  themselves,  and  put  them  not 
unto  Laban's  cattle.  (^)  And  it  came  to- 
pass,  whensoever  the  stronger  cattle  did 
conceive,  that  Jacob  laid  the  rods  before 
the  eyes  of  the  cattle  in  the  gutters,. 


dirisiou,  and  wlietlier  Jacob  was  to  have  all  such  sheep 
and  goats  as  were  pavti-colom'ed  already,  or  such  only  as 
should  be  bom  afterwards.  The  authors  of  the  Au- 
thorised Version  evidently  thought  that  Laban  himseK 
removed  all  speckled  sheep  and  goats,  and  kept  them ; 
but  the  Hebrew  is  by  no  means  so  umch  in  favour  of 
this  ■riew  as  their  own  translation.  Thus,  in  verse  32 
they  insert  "  of  such  "  in  italics ;  the  Hebrew  distinctly 
says,  And  it  shall  he  my  hire:  that  is,  every  one 
speckled  or  spotted  shall  be  mine,  the  singular  number 
being  used  thi-oughout.  Next,  in  verse  33  they  trans- 
late, in  time  to  come :  according  to  this,  if  the  parti- 
coloured sheep  and  goats  at  any  time  produced  white  or 
black  lambs,  as  they  generally  would,  such  would  revert 
to  Laban ;  the  Hebrew  says,  My  righteousness  shall 
answer  for  me  to-morrow.  Jacob  was  to  make  the 
selection  at  once,  but  the  next  day  Laban  was  to  look 
over  all  those  put  aside,  and  if  he  foimd  among  them 
any  white  sheep,  or  black  or  brown  goats,  he  was  to 
regard  them  as  stolen — that  is,  not  merely  might  he 
take  them  back,  but  require  the  usual  fine  or  com- 
pensation. 

And  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  his  sons.— 
It  has  Ijeen  assumed  that  these  were  Laban's  sons,  on 
the  gromid  that  Jacob's  sons  were  not  old  enough  to 
undertake  the  charge ;  but  as  Reuben  was  twenty -six, 
this  was  not  the  case.  Jacob's  flocks  would  have  fared 
but  badly  if  they  had  been  entrusted  to  Laban's  sons, 
nor  could  he,  six  years  later,  have  escaped,  had  his  pro- 
perty been  in  their  keeping,  without  Laban  being  im- 
mediately aware  of  it. 

(36)  He  set  three  days'  journey  betwixt  him- 
self and  Jacob. — This  moans  that  Laban  required 
that  tliere  should  be  an  interval  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  miles  between  "  himself,"  that  is,  his  flocks,  and 
those  of  Jacob.  His  wealth  in  sheep  and  goats  must 
have  been  enormous  to  require  so  large  a  separate 
feeding-ground ;  and  this  we  learn  froni  verse  30  had 
been  the  result  of  Jacob's  care.  The  words  "  and  Jacob 
fed,"  &c.,  are  added  to  correct  the  natm'al  supposition 
that  ho  would  at  least  give  some  part  of  his  time  and 
care  to  his  own  flocks,  whereas  it  was  his  personal  duty 
to  attend  only  to  those  of  Laban.  The  verse,  never- 
theless, is  awkward,  and  the  Syi'iac  has  probably 
prescn'ed  the  right-reading :  "  And  ho  set  three  days' 
journey  between  himself  and  Laban :  and  Jacob  fed 
the^  flock  of  Laban  that  was  left."  The  Samaritan  and 
LXX.  read,  "  between  them  and  Jacob." 

(3")  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  .  .  .—Jacob's 
plan  was  to  place  before   the   ewes  and   she-goats  at 
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breeding  time  objects  of  a  speckled  colour,  and  as  he 
put  them  at  their  watering-place,  where  everything  was- 
familiar  to  them,  they  would,  with  the  usual  curiosity 
of  these  animals,  gaze  upon  them  intently,  with  the 
resiUt,  physically  certain  to  foUow,  that  many  of  them 
woidd  bear  speckled  yoimg. 

Poplar. — ReaUy,  the  storax-tree  {styrax  officinalis). 
"  This,"  says  Canon  Tristram,  "  is  a  very  beautiful 
perfumed  slu-ub,  which  gi-ows  abundantly  on  the  lower 
hills  of  Palestine."  Tlie  word  occurs  elsewhere  only  iu 
Hos.  iv.  13,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  the  poplar  arises, 
solely  from  the  name  signifying  white ;  but  tliis  epithet 
is  even  more  deserved  by  the  storax,  "  which  in  March 
is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  white  blossom,  and  is  th& 
predominant  shrul)  through  the  deUs  of  Carmel  and 
Galilee "  (Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  pp.  395, 
396).  ^    -^  '   11  > 

Hazel. — Heb.,  hiz  (chap,  xxviii.  19),  the  almond- 
tree  {amyydahis  communis).  Dr.  Tristram  {Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,  p.  358)  says  that  he  never  ob- 
served  the  tnie  hazel  wild  in  Southern  or  Central  Pales^ 
tine,  nor  was  it  likely  to  occur  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
almond  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in  Palestine. 

Chesnut  tree. — Heb.,  armon,  the  plane-tree  (plata- 
nus  orientalis).  "  We  never,"  says  Dr.  Tristram  (p.  345), 
"  saw  the  chesimt  iu  Palestine,  excepting  planted  in 
orchards  in  Lebanon ;  while  the  plane  -  tree,  though 
local,  is  frequent  by  the  sides  of  streams  and  in  plains." 
The  tree  is  mentioned  again  in  Ezek.  xxxi.  8. 

(38)  In  the  gutters  .  .  .—Heb.,  in  the  troughs  at 
the  watering-places.  So  virtually  all  the  versions ;  and 
see  Exod.  ii.  16,  where  the  word  rendered  here 
"  gutters  "  is  rightly  translated  troughs.  The  idea  that 
there  were  gutters  through  which  to  pour  the  water 
into  the  troughs  is  uttei-ly  modem,  but  all  travellers 
describe  the  fixed  troughs  put  for  the  convenience  of 
the  cattle  round  the  wells. 

(40)  Jacob  .  .  .  set  the  faces  of  the  flocks 
toward  .  .  .—As  the  speckled  lambs  and  kids  would 
for  some  time  remain  with  Laban's  flocks,  this  may 
perhaps  mean  that,  when  driving  them  to  water,  Jacob 
placed  all  the  striped  kids  and  dark  lambs  together, 
that,  by  being  in  a  mass,  they  might  work  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  ewes  and  she-goats.  Finally,  after 
these  had  conceived  he  di-ove  the  parti-coloured  young 
away  to  his  own  flocks. 

(41,  42)  The  stronger  cattle . .  .when the  cattle 
were  feeble. — The  words  for  "  strong  "  and  "  feeble  " 
are  literally  bound  and  covered,  so  that  evidently  we 
have  technical  terms,  which  Onkelos  and  the  Syriae 
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that  they  might  conceive  among  the 
rods.  '**'  But  when  the  cattle  were 
feeble,  he  put  them  not  in :  so  the 
feebler  were  Laban's,  and  the  stronger 
Jacob's.  ("'And  the  num  increased  ex- 
ceedingly, and  had  much  cattle,  and 
maidservants,  and  meuservants,  and 
camels,  and  asses. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.— <»  And  he  heard 
the  words  of  Laban's  sons,  saying,  Jacob 
hath  taken  away  all  that  was  our 
father's ;  and  of  llud  which  imm  our 
father's  hath  he  gotten  all  this  glory. 
'^'  And  Jacob  beheld  the  countenance 
of  Laban,  and,  behold,  it  was  not  toward 
him  'as  befoi-e. 


1  Il.tj.,  n» 
ilitii  aud 
bt/itie. 


ufgtfr- 
Ihc  (lug 


n.c. 

clr.  17! 


<^*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob, 
Return  unto  the  land  of  thy  fathers, 
and  to  thy  kindred ;  and  I  will  be  with 
thee. 

")  And  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel 
and  Leah  to  the  field  unto  his  flock, 
(*)  and  said  iinto  them,  I  see  your 
father's  countenance,  that  it  is  not 
toward  me  as  before ;  but  the  God  of 
my  father  hath  been  with  nie.  ''''  And 
ye  know  that  with  all  my  power  I  have 
served  your  father.  <"'  And  your  father 
hath  deceived  me,  and  changed  my 
wages  ten  times  ;  but  God  suflored  him 
not  to  hurt  me.  <•*'  If  he  said  thus,  The 
speckled  shall  be  thy  wages ;  then  all 
the  cattle  bare  speckled :  and  if  he  said 


■cxpbiin  of  the  fcmiili'sjii  tlio  two  broeding  seasons.  The 
owes  ill  tlio  siiriiig,  iifter  tlio  oold  season,  are  bound, 
firmly  knit  together,  aud  tlie  lambs  stmngand  healthy. 
The  other  word,  covered,  seems  to  mean  seeking  eon- 
ocalmeiit,  hiding  away  (Job.  xxiii.  !•):  and  therefore 
Jaint.  its  meaning  in  Pss.  Ixi.  2,  cii.,  title  (Authorised 
Version,  ovcnvhclinnl],  aud  Isa.  Ivii.  16  (Authorised 
Version, /ai?).  The  autiunu-bom  lambs  are  of  no  great 
value,  aud  Jaeob  left  them  to  the  eour.se  of  nature. 
(*i)  The  man  increased  exceedingly. — Heb., 

broke  fin-th,  as  in  verse  30.  Wool,  as  the  ehief 
material  for  elotliiug,  is  a  very  valuable  eommodity  in 
the  East,  aud  by  the  sale  of  it  Jaeob  would  obtain 
means  for  the  jmrelia-se  of  male  and  female  servants  aud 
camels.  The  latter  were  especially  valuable  fur  purpo.ses 
of  eommeree,  in  whieh  Jaeob  evidently  was  actively 
engaged,  and  whence  probably  came  his  chief  gains. 

XXXI. 

Jacob's   Flight. — The    Pursuit    of    him   by 
Laban,  and  theik  Reconciliation. 

(')  Laban's  sons. —  No  mention  hitherto  had  been 
made  of  Laban  having  any  other  children  than  Leali 
and  Rachel.  If  his  sons  were  by  tlie  saiuo  wife,  they 
would  be  men  about  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age. 
In  saying  that  Jacob  had  taken  "all  that  was  their 
father's"  they  were  guilty  of  exaggeration  ;  for  Laban 
was  still  rich,  aud  probably,  U])ou  the  whole,  was  a 
IJaiuer  by  the  presence  of  one  so  highly  gifted  as  Jacob. 
Their  word  "glory"  suggests  that,  eniiched  by  cattle 
and  eommeree.  Jacob  had  now  become  a  person  of  great 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Haran. 

(S)  The  Lord  said  unto  Jacob.—  This  is  probably 
the  revelation,  more  exactly  described  in  ver.ses  10 — 13, 
as  given  to  Jacob  in  a  dream.  It  is  there  ascribed  to 
Elohim,  but  hero  to  Jehovah.  The  narrator's  piiqiose 
in  this,  jirobably,  is  to  show  that  while  Jaeob  regarded 
the  providence  that  watched  over  him  as  flie  act  of 
Elohim.  it  was  really  in  His  cliaraeter  of  Jehovah,  tiie 
covenant-God,  that  He  thus  guarded  him.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  xxvi.  •J!l.) 

Thy  kindred. — Heb.,  thy  birthjdacc,  na  in  chaps, 
xii.  1,  xxiv.  4.  7,  &c. 

^*)  Jacob   sent  and  called  Rachel  and  Leah 

.  .  .—Rachel  is  placed  first,  as  the  chief  wife.  The 
field  was  probably  the  pasture  where  Labiui's  flocks 
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fed,  as  they  were  specially  under  Jacob's  charge;  aud 
there,  in  the  open  ground,  the  three  would  run  no  risk 
of  having  their  conversation  overheard.  Jacoli's  speech 
to  his  wives  consists  of  three  parts :  first,  lie  tells  them 
of  the  <-hange  in  Laban's  manner  towards  him,  and  his 
con.sequent  fear  of  violence ;  he  next  justifies  his  own 
conduct  towards  their  father,  and  accuses  him  <jf  rcjieated 
injustice ;  finally,  ho  announces  to  them  that  he  had 
received  the  Divine  command  to  return  to  Canaan. 
As  regards  the  second  point.  Jacob  ha<l  nudonbtedly 
used  stratagems  to  increase  his  wages,  and  of  this  his 
wives  must  have  been  well  aware.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  learn  that  Lab.in  had  openly  vioktcd  the  terms  of 
the  bargain ;  aud,  whereas  all  the  parti-coloured  kitlg 
and  lauil)s  were  to  belong  to  Jacob,  no  sooner  did  they 
increase  beyond  expectation,  than  Laban,  first,  would 
give  him  only  the  speckled,  the  most  common  kind,  aud 
finally,  only  the  ring-straked,  which  were  the  most  rare. 
Of  course  Jacob  would  keep  all  the  sheep  aud  goats 
which  he  had  once  made  over  to  the  charge  of  his  sons; 
it  would  be  the  additions  to  them  from  Laban's  flocks 
which  were  thus  diminished. 

As  regards  the  vision,  it  has  been  thought  that  Jacob 
hiis  eomijiressed  two  occurrences  into  one  uaiTative;  but 
for  insufficient  reasons.  It  was  at  the  breeding-time 
(verse  lO)  that  Jacob  saw  the  vision,  with  its  two-fold 
lesson  :  the  first,  that  the  multiiilication  of  his  wages 
had  been  God's  gift,  and  not  the  result  of  his  own 
artifices;  the  second,  that  tliis  bestowal  of  wealth  was 
to  enable  him  to  return  to  Canaan.  His  wives  heartily 
coueurrcd  in  his  puri)ose,  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
sheep-shearing  came  (verse  19)  that  he  effected  his 
escape.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  iu  this  delay.  How 
large  the  household  of  Jacob  had  lieeome  we  learn  from 
the  greatness  of  the  present  he  silected  for  Esau  ichap. 
xxxii.  13 — 1.3l.  and  it  coidd  not  be  removed  without 
pre])aratioii.  The  servants  and  camels  must  be  gathered 
in  from  their  trading  expeditions,  tents  must  be  got 
ready,  and  camels'  furniture  and  other  retpiisites  ob- 
tained; finally,  they  could  not  start  until  the  ewes  were 
fit  for  their  jom-uey,  and  only  at  a  time  of  year  when 
there  woidd  be  herbage  for  the  cattle  ou  the  nureli.  We 
find  that  when  they  reached  the  Jabbok,  Jacob's  flocks 
and  herds  were  "giving  suck  "  (  chap,  xxxiii.  13  in  iho 
Heb.),  but  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  calculate  the  interval  between 
this  and  the  time  when  they  commenced  their  journey. 

(T)  Ten  times. — That  is,  a  good  many  times. 
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imth  Hachel  and  Lea/i. 


thus,  The  ringstraked  shall  be  thy  hire; 
then  bare  all  the  cattle  ringstraked. 
(8)  Thus  God  hath  taken  away  the  cattle 
of  your  father,  and  given  them  to  me. 
(i*>)  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  that 
the  cattle  conceived,  that  I  lifted  up 
mine  eyes,  and  saw  in  a  dream,  and, 
behold,  the  ^rams  which  leaped  upon 
the  cattle  were  ringstraked,  speckled, 
and  grisled.  '■^^'i  And  the  angel  of  God 
spake  unto  me  in  a  dream,  saying, 
Jacob  :  And  I  said.  Here  am  I.  (^-'  And 
he  said.  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and 
see,  all  the  rams  which  leap  upon  the 
cattle  are  ringstraked,  speckled,  and 
grisled  :  for  I  have  seen  all  that  Laban 
doeth  iinto  thee,  'i-^'  I  am  the  God  of 
Beth-el,  "where  thou  anointedst  the 
pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst  a  vow 
unto  me :  now  arise,  get  thee  out  from 
this  land,  and  return  unto  the  land  of 
thy  kindred. 

(1*)  And   Rachel   and   Leah  answered 


1  Or,  he  goats. 


2  Ecb. ,templiirii. 


3  Heb.,  the  heart  of 
Laban. 


and  said  unto  him.  Is  there  yet  any 
portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our 
father's  house?  'i^'  Are  we  not  counted 
of  him  strangers  ?  for  he  hath  sold  us, 
and  hath  quite  devoured  also  our  money. 
(16)  For  all  the  riches  which  God  hath 
taken  from  ovu*  father,  that  is  our's,  and 
GUI'  children's :  now  then,  whatsoever 
God  hath  said  unto  thee,  do. 

(1")  Then  Jacob  rose  up,  and  set  his 
sons  and  his  wives  upon  camels ;  <i**  and 
he  cari-ied  away  all  his  cattle,  and  all 
his  goods  which  he  had  gotten,  the 
cattle  of  his  getting,  which  he  had 
gotten  in  Padan-aram,  for  to  go  to 
Isaac  his  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
(!')  And  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep : 
and  Rachel  had  stolen  the  "images  that 
were  her  father's.  '^•'*  And  Jacob  stole 
away  ^unawares  to  Laban  the  Syi-ian, 
in  that  he  told  him  not  that  he  fled. 
f^i'  So  he  fled  with  all  that  he  had ;  and 
he  rose  up,  and  passed  over  the  river. 


(10)  Bams.— Heb.,  7ie-5fon<6\  The  Authorised  Version 
has  made  the  alteration,  because  the  word  rendered 
"cattle"  is  really  sheep  (and  so  in  verses  8, 12,  &e.) ;  but, 
like  our  vrord  floch,  it  also  included  goats. 

(12)  Grisled.— That  is,  covered  with  spots  like  hail- 
stones, the  word  "  grisled  "  being  derived  from  the 
French  grele,  hail.  Others  derive  the  word  from  gris, 
grisaille,  grey. 

(13)  I  am  the  God  of  Beth-el.—  The  angel  of 
Eloliim  (verse  11)  was  the  speaker,  but  the  words  were 
those  of  God  (1  Thess.  ii.  13;  Heb.  i.  1).  With  this 
verse  compare  chap,  xxviii.  13. 

(15)  He  hath  sold  us.— There  is  a  marked  asperity 
towards  their  fatber  in  the  answer  of  Jacob's  wives, 
and  not  only  the  petted  Rachel  bxit  the  neglected  Leah 
joins  in  it.  Now,  though  his  sale  of  them  to  Jacob  had 
been  more  open  than  Oriental  good  manners  usually 
allowed,  and  though  he  seems  to  have  acted  meanly  in 
giving  no  portion  with  them,  yet  these  were  old  sores, 
long  since  healed  and  forgiven.  Laban  must  have  been 
stingy,  grasping,  and  over-reaching  in  recent  times,  to 
have  kept  the  memory  of  old  wrongs  so  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  his  daughters. 

(17, 18)  Jacob  rose  up.— This  was  the  final  result  of 
Jacob's  deliberation  with  his  wives,  but  it  did  not  take 
place  till  the  time  of  sheeiJ-shearing.  Jacob  must  have 
prepared  his  plans  very  carefully  to  be  able  to  leave  none 
of  his  wealth  behind ;  but  he  would  be  greatly  helped 
in  this  by  the  fact  that  his  own  head-quarters  were 
thirty  or  forty  miles  distant  from  Haran  (chap.  xxx.  36). 

(19)  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep.— The  sheep- 
shearing  was  a  joyous  time,  when  the  hard  toil  of  the 
shearers  was  relieved  by  feasting  ( 1  Sam.  xxv.  8  ). 
Laban's  flocks,  apparently,  were  also  at  some  distance 
from  Haran,  and  his  sons  and  men-ser\'ants  would  aU  be 
with  him,  busily  occupied  in  the  work.  Apparently,  too, 
Laban's  wealth  was  not  seriously  diminished,  thougli  it 
had  not  of  late  increased;  and  his  repeated  change 
of  the  hire  proves  that  he  was  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.     But  why  was  not  Jacob  present,  as  he  had 
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chief  charge  of  Laban's  flocks  ?  Possibly,  he  was 
expected  there,  and  was  missed;  but,  more  probably,  as 
the  result  of  the  growing  estrangement  between  them, 
caused  by  the  too  rapid  increase  of  Jacob's  riches,  Labau 
and  his  sons  had  gradually  taken  the  management  of 
theu'  flocks  into  their  own  hands. 

Images. — Heb.,  teraphiin,  called  Laban's  gods  in 
verse  30,  and  we  find  that  their  worship  continued  through- 
out the  Old  Testament  history.  Micah  sets  up  teraphim, 
as  well  as  a  molten  and  a  graven  image,  and  an  ephod 
(Judges  xviii.  17).  Though  in  1  Sam.  xv.  23,  where  the 
Authorised  Version  has  idolatry,  teraphim  are  spoken  of 
in  strong  terms  of  condemnation,  yet  Michal  possessed 
them,  and  placed  them  in  David's  bed.  We  gather  from 
this  that  they  had  a  head  shaped  like  that  of  a  man,  but, 
probably,  a  dwarf  trunk,  as  she  seems  to  have  put  more 
than  one  in  the  bed  to  represent  David's  body  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13).  So,  too,  here  Rachel  hides  them  imder  the 
camel's  furniture  (verse  34),  which  i)roves  that  they,  in 
this  case,  were  of  no  gi-eat  size.  In  the  histoi-y  of  the 
thorough  reformation  carried  out  by  King  Josiah 
we  find  the  mention  of  teraphim  among  the  things 
put  away  (2  Kings  xxiii.  24).  We  learn,  nevertheless, 
from  Zech.  x.  2,  that  tliey  were  still  used  for  divination; 
and  fx'om  Hos.  iii.  4  that  both  pillars  and  teraphim 
had  long  been  objects  of  ordinary  superstition  among 
the  ten  ti'ibes.  As  Nebuchadnezzar  di%'iues  by  them 
(Ezek.  xxi.  21)  they  were  possibly  of  Chaldsean  origin; 
and,  probably,  were  not  so  much  worshipped  as  used  for 
consultation.  Women  seem  to  have  been  most  given  to 
then*  serWce,  and  probably  regarded  them  as  charms, 
and  told  fortunes  by  them ;  and  here  Rachel  stole  them 
ui)on  the  supiiosition  that  they  would  bring  prosperity 
to  her  and  her  husband. 

(20)  Jacob  stole  away  unawares. — Heh.,  stole  the 
heart.  But  the  heart  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
the  seat  of  the  intellect,  and  so  to  steal  a  man's  vnder- 
standing,  like  the  similar  phrase  in  Greek,  means  to 
elude  his  observation. 

(21)  The  river.— The  Euphrates. 
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and  set  his  face  toward  tlie  mount 
Gilcad. 

(^-'  And  it  was  told  Laban  on  the 
third  day  that  Jacob  was  Hi'd.  ^'">  And 
he  took  his  brethren  with  him,  and 
pursued  after  hini  seven  days'  journey  ; 
and  they  overtook  him  in  the  mount 
Gilead.  '^"  And  God  came  to  Laban 
the  Syrian  in  a  dream  by  night,  and 
said  unto  him.  Take  heed  tliat  thou 
speak  not  to  Jacob  'either  good  or  bad. 
'^'  Then  Laban  overtook  Jacob.  Now 
Jacob  had  pitched  liis  tent  in  the 
mount :  and  Laban  with  his  brethren 
pitched  in  the  mount  of  Gilead. 

<-">  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  What 
hast  thou  done,  that  thou  hast  stolen 
away  luiawares  to  me,  and  carried  away 
my  daughters,  as  captives  taken  with 
the  sword?  '-"'  Wlierefore  didst  thou 
flee  away  secretly,  and  -steal  away  from 
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mc;  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
have  sent  tliee  away  with  mirth,  and 
witli  songs,  with  tabret,  and  witli  harp? 
<•**'  And  hast  not  suffered  me  to  kiss  my 
sons  and  my  daughters?  thou  hast  now 
done  foolishly  in  «o  doing.  '^'  It  is  in 
the  power  of  my  hand  to  do  you  hurt: 
but  the  God  of  your  father  spake  unto 
me  yesternight,  saying.  Take  thou  heed 
that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either 
good  or  bad.  (■'"'  And  now,  though  thou 
wouldest  needs  be  gone,  because  thou 
sore  longedst  after  thy  father's  house, 
yet  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my 
gods? 

('"  And  Jacob  answered  and  said  to 
Laban,  Because  I  was  afraid :  for  I 
said,  Peradventure  thou  wouldest  take 
by  force  thy  daughters  from  me. 
(32)  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy 
gods,    let    him    not    live :    before   our 


Mount  Gilead. — Gilead,  the  region  of  roch,  was 
the  iiiouutaiuoiis  frontier  between  the  Araraoau  and 
Caunanite  races.  Tlie  form  of  the  word  i«  mo  remote 
from  ordiuarj-  Hebrew  tliat  wo  have  in  it,  probably,  a 
very  old  appellation  of  this  region ;  and  Jacob  appa- 
rently plays  njx)n  it  in  his  name  Galeed  (verse  l"). 

(23)  Hxa  brethren. — As  Jacob,  who  had  no  relatives 
with  him  except  his  sons,  applies  this  term  in  vorso  46 
til  his  followers,  it  is,  probably,  an  hononrable  way  of 
(U"8cribing  retainers,  who  were  freemen  and  of  a  higher 
diiss  than  meu-servants. 

Seven  days'  journey.— Tlic  rente  chosen  by  Jacob 
was  apparently  the  more  easterly  one,  past  Tadiuor, 
and  through  the  Hauran,  leaving  Damascus  to  tlie  west. 
Tlie  hill,  wliicli  subse(|uently  was  called  Mount  Gilead, 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  Jabbok ;  but  asMahanaini,  reached 
some  days  after  the  meeting  with  Laban,  is  to  the  north 
of  that  river,  the  word  Gilead  was  evidently  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  region  of  clialk  cliffs  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan.  This  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  that 
Laban  overtook  Jacob  in  seven  days.  But  as  the 
distance  from  Haran  to  the  most  northerly  jiart  of  tliis 
country  (afterwards  a.ssigiied  to  the  half -tribe  of 
Manasseh  )  was  fully  three  hundred  miles,  it  would 
require  hard  riding  on  the  [uirt  of  Laban  and  his 
brethren  to  enable  them  to  overtake  Jacob,  even  on  the 
borders  of  this  region.  There  is  no  difficiUty  about 
Jacob's  movements.  His  tloeks  were  pastured  at  so 
remote  a  distance  from  Haran  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  him  to  send  tliem  in  detachments  to  the  ford  of 
the  Euplirates,  distant  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles ; 
he  would  make  all  the  arrangements  with  his  four  elder 
sous  and  trusty  scrv-ants,  and,  probably,  even  sec  them 
across  the  ford  himself,  and  would  return  to  Haran  to 
fetch  his  wives  and  younger  children  only  when  all  was 
well  advanced.  Finally,  wlien  Laban  goes  to  a  distance,  in 
another  directiim,  for  his  slieop.shcaring,  Jacob  "  sets 
his  sous  and  his  wives  upon  ciiinels,"  and  follows  witli 
the  utmost  speed.  They  would  have  remained  quietly 
at  Haran  to  the  last,  to  avoid  suspicion,  and,  excepting 
Leah's  four  elder  sons,  the  rest  would  Imvo  been  too 
young  to  be  of  miuli  use.  When  >Tacob.  witli  his  wives, 
overtook  the  cattle,  they   would,  probably,  not  travel 


more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day ;  but  tliree  days 
passed  before  Laban  learned  what  had  taken  place,  and 
a  couple  of  days  at  least  must  have  been  spent  in 
returning  to  Haran  and  preparing  for  the  pursuit. 
Thus  Jacob  had  reached  Cauaanite  ground — a  matter  of 
very  considerable  importance — before  his  father-in-law 
overtook  him. 

(24)  Either  good  or  bad.—  Heb.,  from  good  to 
bad:  a  proverbial  expression,  rightly  translated  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  but  conveying  the  idea  of  a  more  ab- 
solute prohibition  than  the  phrase  used  in  chap.  xxiv.  50. 

(26-30)  Laban  said  .  .  .—Laban  reproaciies  Jacob, 
first,  for  carrying  away  his  daughters  secretly,  which 
was  an  affront  to  them  (verso  2t>)  and  an  injury  to  his 
own  feelings  (verse  28) ;  secondly,  he  tells  him  that  ho 
should  have  punished  him  but  for  the  Di\ine  warning ; 
lastly,  he  accuses  him  of  stealing  his  teraphim. 

Captives  .  .  . — 'Rch..  captives  of  the  sword,womcn 
carried  off  in  war  as  spoil. 

(28)  BIy  sons. — That  is.  my  grandsons. 

(20)  It  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand.— This  is  the 
rendering  here  of  all  the  versions,  and  is  confirmed  by 
Dent,  xxi-iii.  32;  Neh.  v.  5;  Micali  ii.  1 ;  but  Keil  and 
Knobel  wish  to  translate,  "  My  hand  is  for  God."  This 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  an  impious  way,  as  the  sense 
would  be,"  My  hand  is  an  El,  a  god.  for  me,"  and  enables 
me  to  do  what  I  will. 

The  speech  of  Laban  is  half  true  and  half  false.  Ho 
would  have  wished  not  to  part  with  Jacob  at  all,  but  to 
have  recovered  from  him  as  much  as  he  could  of  his 
property.  But  if  he  was  to  go,  he  would  have  liked 
outward  appearances  maintained  ;  and,  probably,  he  had 
an  affection  for  his  daughters  and  their  children,  though 
not  so  strong  as  to  counterbalance  his  selfishness.  His 
character,  like  that  of  all  men,  is  a  nuitnre  of  good  and 
evil. 

(31.  .12)  Jacob  answered.— Jacob  eivcs  the  true 
reason  for  liis  flight ;  after  which,  indignant  at  the 
charge  of  theft,  he  returns,  in  his  anger,  as  rash  au 
answer  about  the  teraphim  as  Joseph's  brethren  sub- 
sequently ilid  about  tlie  stolen  cup  (chap.  xliv.  9'. 

Let  him  not  live.— Tlie  Rabbins  regard  this  as  a 
prophecy,  fulfilled  in  Rachel's  premature  death.     Its 
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bretkren  discern  thou  what  is  thine 
with  me,  and  take  it  to  thee.  For 
Jacob  knew  not  that  Rachel  had  stolen 
them. 

(33)  j^jijj  Laban  went  into  Jacob's  tent, 
and  into  Leah's  tent,  and  into  the  two 
maidservants'  tents ;  but  he  found  them 
not.  Then  went  he  out  of  Leah's  tent, 
and  entered  into  Rachel's  tent.  '^*)  Now 
Rachel  had  taken  the  images,  and  put 
them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat 
upon  them.  And  Laban  ^  searched  aU 
the  tent,  but  found  them  not.  <^*  And 
she  said  to  her  father.  Let  it  not  dis- 
please my  lord  that  I  cannot  rise  up 
before  thee ;  for  the  custom  of  women 
is  upon  me.  And  he  searched,  biit 
found  not  the  images. 

(36)  j^^d  Jacob  was  wroth,  and  chode 
with  Laban :  and  Jacob  answered  and 
said  to  Laban,  What  is  my  trespass  ? 
what  is  my  sin,  that  thoii  hast  so  hotly 
pursued  after  me?  (^'''  Whereas  thou 
hast  ^searched  all  my  stuff,  what  hast 
thou  found  of  all  thy  household  stuff? 
set  it  here  before  my  brethren  and  thy 
brethren,  that  they  may  judge  betwixt 
us  both.  '■^^'  This  twenty  years  have  I 
been  with  thee ;  thy  ewes  and  thy  she 
goats  have  not  cast  their  young,  and 
the  rams  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten. 
(39)  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts  I 
brought  not  unto  thee ;  I  bare  the  loss 
of  it;  of  "my  hand  didst  thou  require 
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it,  whether  stolen  by  day,  or  stolen  by 
night.  '^'  Thus  I  was  ;  in  the  day  the 
drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by 
night ;  and  my  sleep  departed  from 
mine  eyes.  '"'''  Thus  have  I  been  twenty 
years  in  thy  house  ;  I  served  thee  four- 
teen years  for  thy  two  daughters,  and 
six  years  for  thy  cattle  :  and  thou  hast 
changed  my  wages  ten  times.  ^^'>  Except 
the  God  of  my  father,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  fear  of  Isaac,  had  been 
with  me,  surely  thou  hadst  sent  me 
away  now  empty.  God  hath  seen  mine 
affliction  and  the  labour  of  my  hands, 
and  rebiiked  thee  yesternight. 

<*5)  And  Laban  answered  and  said 
unto  Jacob,  These  daughters  are  my 
daughters,  and  these  children  are  my 
children,  and  these  cattle  are  my  cattle, 
and  all  that  thou  seest  is  mine  :  and 
what  can  I  do  this  day  unto  these  my 
daughters,  or  unto  their  cliildren  which 
they  have  born  ?  (^)  Now  therefore 
come  thou,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  I 
and  thou ;  and  let  it  be  for  a  witness 
between  me  and  thee. 

<^'  And  Jacob  took  a  stone,  and  set  it 
up /or  a  pillar.  <^'  And  Jacob  said  unto 
his  brethren.  Gather  stones;  and  they 
took  stones,  and  made  an  heap :  and 
they  did  eat  there  upon  the  heap. 
<^'>  And  Laban  called  it  ^  Jegar-saha- 
dutha  :  but  Jacob  called  it  Galeed. 

<^)  And  Laban  said.  This   heap  is  a 


more  simple  meaning  is,  I  yield  him  up  to  thee  even 
to  he  put  to  death. 

(3*)  The  camel's  furniture.— That  is,  the  camel's 
saddle.  It  is  uovv  made  of  wicker-work,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  curtains  and  a  canopy.  Probably  Rachel's 
was  far  simpler;  and  as  the  toraphim  seem  to  have  had 
heads  shaped  like  those  of  a  man,  and  dwarf  bodies, 
they  would  easily  be  crammed  under  it. 

(36)  Jacob  was  wroth. — Natiirally  he  regarded  the 
accusation  about  the  teraphim  as  a  mere  device  for 
searching  Us  goods,  and  when  nothing  was  found 
gave  free  vent  to  his  indignation. 

(40)  The  frost  by  night.— From  September  to  May 
the  nights  in  the  East  are  usually  cold,  and  the  change 
from  great  heat  by  day  to  a  freezing  temperature  as 
soon  as  the  sun  sets  is  very  trying  to  health. 

(«)  Thus  have  I  been  .  .  .— Heb.,  This  for  me 
twenty  years  in  thy  house,  but  taken  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  this,  in  verse  38,  tlie  meaning  is  "  During 
the  one  twenty  years  that  I  was  with  thee,  thy  ewes, 
Ac,"  upon  which  follows  "  During  the  other  twenty 
years  that  were /or  me  in  thy  house,  I  served  thee,  &c." 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xxix.  27,  and  Excursus  on  the 
Chronology  of  Jacob's  Life.) 

(•12)  The  fear  of  Isaac— That  is,  the  object  of 
Isaac's  worship.  The  reason  given  by  tlie  Jewish 
Commentators  for  this  remarkable  way  of  describing 
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the  Deity  whom  Isaac  served  is  that,  as  his  father  was 
still  alive,  Jacob  would  have  been  wanting  in  reverence, 
if  he  had  spoken  of  God  as  "Isaac's  God," even  though 
Jehovah  had  condescended  so  to  call  Himself  (chap, 
xxviii.  13"). 

(■*3)  Laban  answered  .  .  . —  Laban  does  not  at- 
tempt any  reply  to  Jacob's  angry  invectives,  but 
answers  atf ectionately.  Why  should  he  wish  to  injure 
Jacob,  and  send  him  away  empty  ?  All  that  he  had  was 
still  Laban's  in  the  best  of  senses ;  for  were  not  Rachel 
and  Leah  his  daughters.''  And  were  not  their  children 
his  grandsons  ?  How  was  it  possible  that  he  could 
wish  to  rob  them?  He  proposes,  therefore,  that  they 
should  make  a  covenant,  liy  which  Jacob  should  bind 
himself  to  deal  kindly  \vith  his  daughters,  and  to  take 
no  other  \vife ;  while  he  promises  for  himself  that  he 
would  do  Jacob  no  wrong.  Jacob  therefore  sets  up  a 
large  stone,  as  a  pillar  and  memorial ;  and  Laban  sub- 
sequently does  the  same  ;  while,  probably  between  the 
two  hills  on  which  they  had  severally  encamped  (verse 
2.5),  they  collect  a  large  mass  of  other  stones,  on  which 
they  feast  together,  in  token  of  friendship  (chap),  xxvi. 
30). 

(17)  Jegar-sahadutha.— These  are  two  Syriac  words 
of  the  same  meaning  as  Gal-'eed,  Heap  of  Witness.  A 
Syi'iac  (or  Aramaic)  dialect  was  most  probably  the 
oi'dinary  language  of  the  people  in  Mesopotamia,  but  it 
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witness  between  me  and  thee  this  day. 
TliiTcfore  was  the  Tianie  of  it  called 
(ialccd  ;  ""' au<l  'Mizjiah;  for  he  said, 
Tlie  LoKi)  wateh  hetvvoen  ine  and  thee, 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  another. 
<*<"  If  thou  shalt  afflict  my  dau<;hters,  or 
if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives  beside  my 
dauf^hters,  no  man  ix  with  us  ;  see,  God 
is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee.  '''"And 
Laban  said  to  Jacob,  Behold  this  heap, 
and  behold  thin  jjilhir,  which  I  have 
cast  betwi.\t  me  and  thee ;  *^-'  this  heap 
he  witness,  and  this  pillar  he  witness, 
that  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to 
thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  pass  over 
this  heap  and  this  pillar  unto  me,  for 
harm.  *''■'  Tlie  (iod  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God  of  their 
father,  judge  betwi.xt  iis.  And  Jacob 
sware  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac. 
'*'*  Then  Jacob  -ottered  sacrifice  iipon 
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the  mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to 
eat  bread  :  and  they  did  eat  bread,  and 
tarried  all  night  in  the  mount.  <"'  And 
early  in  the  morning  Laban  rose  up, 
and  kissed  his  sons  and  his  daughters, 
and  blessed  them:  and  Laban  departed, 
and  returned  unto  his  place. 

CHAPTER  XXXII.— <i)  And  Jacob 
went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of  God 
met  him.  *-'  And  when  Jacob  saw  them, 
he  said.  This  is  God's  host:  and  he  called 
the  name  of  that  place  ^Mahanaim. 

<^'  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before 
him  to  Esau  his  brother  unto  the  land 
of  Seir,  the  'country  of  Edom.  '*'  And 
he  commanded  them,  saying.  Thus  shall 
ye  speak  unto  my  lord  Esau ;  Thy 
servant  Jacob  saith  thus,  I  have 
sojourned  with  Laban,  and  stayed 
there   until  now :  **'  and  I  have  oxen, 


800)118  jilaiii  tliat  Laliaii  and  liis  family  also  spoko 
Holircw,  not  iiR-rolv  from  liis  calling  tlio  place  Mizpah, 
a  Hclirew  word,  but  from  the  names  given  by  his 
daiiglitcrs  to  tlicir  children. 

("'»  Mizpah.—  That  is.  Wntchfoivei:  There  is. 
probably,  a  ])lay  in  this  name  upon  the  pillar  which 
Laban  pi-occcds  to  set  up,  and  which  in  Helirow  is 
Mazehah.  In  the  i-casou  g'iven  for  the  name  Laliau  <'alls 
Jacob's  God  Jihovah.  an  a]>pellatiou  which  he  must 
have  learned  from  .Jacob,  and  which  proves  not  merely 
that  ho  had  some  knowledge  of  Helirew  but  that  he 
and  Jacob  had  talked  together  upon  religious  subjects, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  mere  idolater,  though  he  did  call 
the  tera]iliini  his  gods. 

(W)  Judge. — The  verb  is  plural,  "  he  jiidf/es,"  and  as 
Laban  thus  joins  the  name  Eloliim  with  a  verb  jilural, 
it  seems  as  if  he  regarded  Abraham's  Elohim  as 
different  from  the  Eloliim  of  Nahor.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, to  translate  the  i/odn  nf  their  fafhei:  Apparently, 
ho  thought  that  Abraham  took  one  of  Terah's  Elohim, 
and  Nahor  another.  His  views  were  thus  polvtheistic, 
and  so,  generally,  the  ancients  regarded  the  gods  as 
local  beings,  with  powers  limited  to  certain  districts. 
Jacob  swears  by  the  one  Being  who  was  the  sole  object 
of  Isaac's  wcu'shiii.      (See  Note  on  chap.  xx.  13.) 

(5')  Jacob  onered  sacrifice.— The  meaning  is, 
that  Jacob  slaughtered  cattle,  and  made  a  feast :  but  a.s 
animals  originally  were  killed  only  for  sacrifice,  and 
Hesh  wa.s  eaten  on  no  other  occasion,  the  Hebrew 
langunge  has  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  acts. 

XXXII. 

<ii  Jacob  went  on  his  way.— The  moetingof  Jacob 
and  Laban  had  lieen  on  tin-  dividmg  line  between  the 
Aramean  and  the  Canaanite  lands,  and  consequently  at 
u  spot  where  Laban  would  have  found  no  allies  in  the 
natives,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Delivered  thus  from 
danger  from  behind,  Jncol)  now  takes  his  journey 
through  the  country  that  wa.s  to  be  the  heritage  of  his 
seed,  and  doubtless  he  was  hara.s.sed  by  .nany  anxious 
thoughts;  for  Esau  might  prove  a  fiercer  foe  than 
Laban.  It  was  fit  theri>fore  that  he  should  receive 
encouragement,  and  so  after  some  days,  jirobably  after 


about  a  week's  journey  southward,  he  has  a  vision  of 
'•  angels  of  God." 

Angels  of  God. — Numberless  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  as  to  who  wore  these  "  messengers  of 
Elohim."  and  howtheywere  seen  by  Jacob.  Some,  taking 
the  word  in  its  lower  souse,  think  they  were  prophets ; 
others,  that  it  was  a  caravan,  which  gave  Jacob  timely 
information  about  Esau's  presence  iu  Seir;  others,  that 
it  was  a  body  of  men  sent  by  Rebekah  to  aid  Jacob  in 
repelling  Esau.  More  probablj',  as  Jacob  ou  his  road 
to  Pa(hiii.aram  liad  boon  assure<l  of  God's  watchful 
care  of  him  by  the  vision  of  the  angels  ascending  and 
descending  the  stairs,  so  now  also  in  a  tlreani  he  .sees 
the  angels  eucamped  t>n  each  side  of  him,  to  assure  him 
of  protection  against  his  brother. 

(-)  Mahanaim.— That  is,  the  tieo  camps,  his  own 
and  that  of  the  angels ;  or.  possibly,  two  camps  of 
angels,  one  ou  either  side  of  him.  Mahanaim  was  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  bocamo  an  important  town.  ^See 
2  Sam.  ii.  8,  xvii.  24;  1  Kings  iv.  U.) 

Jacob's  Reconciliation  with  Esau. 
(Chap,  xxxii.  3 — xxxiii.  ItJ.i 

(3)  Jacob  sent  messengers.— As  Jacob  travelled 
homewards  to  Hebron  the  news  somehow  reached  him 
that  Esau,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  retainei-s.  was 
engaged  iu  an  expedition  against  the  Horites.  These, 
as  we  have  seen  on  chap.  xiv.  ti.  were  a  miserable  race 
of  cave-men,  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  Esau  and  his 
trained  servants.  Wi>  learn  from  chap,  xxxvi.  6  that 
Esau's  home  was  still  with  Isaac  at  Hebron,  and  pro- 
bably this  was  a  mere  marauding  expedition,  like  that 
airainst  the  people  of  Gath.  which  a  century  later  cost 
£|ihraim  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  sims  (1  Cliron.  vii. 
21);  but  it  revealed  to  Esjui  the  weakness  of  the  in- 
habitants.and  also  that  the  land  was  admirably  adapted 
for  his  favourite  pursuit  of  hunting.  He  seems  also 
to  have  taken  a  Horite  wife  (chap.  xxxvH.  .5),  and 
Ijeing  thus  connected  with  the  conntry,  U]mui  Isaac's 
death  he  willingly  removed  into  it.  and  it  then 
became  "  the  country."  Heb.  the  field  of  Edom.  It« 
other  iiaiiie.  Sci'r.  i.e.  rough,  liairy.  shows  that  it  was 
then  covered  with  forests,  and  the  term   field  that  it 
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Jacob's  Device  to  Pacify  him- 


and  asses,  flocks,  and  mensei'vants,  and 
womenservants  :  and  I  have  sent  to  tell 
my  lord,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy 
sight. 

<•')  And  the  messengers  returned  to 
Jacob,  saying,  We  came  to  thy  brother 
Esau,  and  also  he  cometli  to  meet  thee, 
and  four  hiindred  men  with  him. 

<')  Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid  and 
distressed :  and  he  divided  the  people 
that  ivas  with  him,  and  the  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  the  camels,  into  two  bands ; 
(^)  and  said.  If  Esau  come  to  the  one 
company,  and  smite  it,  then  the  other 
company  which  is  left  shall  escape. 

<^>  And  Jacob  said,  0  God  of  my  father 
Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac, 
the  LoED  which  saidst  unto  me,  "Return 
unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred, 
and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee  :  f^"*  ^  I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  least  of  aU  the  mercies. 


1  Heb.,  /  am  less 
than  allt  &c. 
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and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou  hast 
shewed  unto  thy  sei-vant ;  for  with  my 
staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan ;  and 
now  I  am  become  two  bands,  e^') Deliver 
me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  hand  of  my 
brother,  from  the  hand  of  Esau :  for  I 
fear  him,  lest  he  will  come  and  smite 
me,  and  the  mother  ^with  the  children. 
(1^*  And  thou  saidst,  I  will  surely  do 
thee  good,  and  make  thy  seed  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be 
numbered  for  multitude. 

(i^'And  he  lodged  there  that  same 
night ;  and  took  of  that  which  came  to 
his  hand  a  present  for  Esau  his  brother ; 
'1*)  two  hundred  she  goats,  and  twenty 
he  goats,  two  hundred  ewes,  and  twenty 
rams,  '^^^  thirty  milch  camels  with  their 
colts,  forty  kine,  and  ten  bulls,  twenty 
she  asses,  and  ten  foals.  <!")  And  he  de- 
livered  them  into  the  hand  of  his  ser- 


was  an  uucultivated  region.  It  was  entirely  in  the 
spirit  of  tlie  adventurous  Esau  to  make  this  expedi- 
tion, and  on  his  father's  death  to  prefer  this  wild 
laud  to  the  peaceful  pastures  at  Hebron,  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  powerful  ti-ibes  of  Ainorites  and 
Hittites.  The  land  of  Seir  was  a  hundred  miles  distant 
from  Mahanaim,  but  Esau  apparently  had  been  moving' 
up  through  what  were  aftei'wards  the  comitries  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  and  was  probably,  when  Jacob 
sent  his  messengers,  at  no  very  great  distance.  At  all 
events,  Jacob  remained  at  Mahanaim  till  Ms  brother 
was  near,  when  he  crossed  the  brook  Jabbok,  and  went 
to  meet  him. 

C)  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid. — Jacob's  message 
to  his  In-other  had  been  very  humble,  for  he  calls  Esau 
his  lord,  and  himself  a  servant.  He  hopes  also  to 
"  find  grace  in  Ids  sight,"  and  by  enumerating  his 
wealth  shows  that  he  required  no  aid,  nor  need  claim 
even  a  share  of  Isaac's  property.  But  Esau  had  given 
no  answer,  being  probably  undecided  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  receive  his  brother.  Tlie  "  four 
himdred  men  with  him  "  formed  probably  only  a  part  of 
the  little  army  with  which  he  had  invaded  tlie  Horite  ter- 
ritory. Some  woiUd  be  left  with  the  spoil  which  he 
Lad  gathered,  but  he  took  so  many  with  him  as  to 
place  Jacob  completely  in  his  power.  And  Jacob's  ex- 
treme distress,  in  spite  of  the  Dii-ine  encom-agement 
repeatedly  given  him,  shows  that  his  faith  was  very 
feeble ;  but  it  was  real,  and  therefore  he  sought  refuge 
from  his  terror  in  prayer. 

(9)  Jacob  said. — Jacob's  prayer,  the  first  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  is  remarkable  for  combining  great  earnest- 
ness with  simplicity.  After  addressing  God  as  the 
Elohim  of  his  fathers,  he  draws  closer  to  Him  as  the 
Jehovah  who  had  personally  commanded  him  to  return 
to  his  birthplace  (chap.  xxxi.  13).  And  next,  while 
acknowledging  his  own  unworthiness,  he  shows  that 
already  he  had  been  the  recipient  of  the  Divine  favour, 
and  prays  earnestly  for  deliverance,  using  the  touching 
words  "and  smite  me,  mother  upon  children."  His 
mind  does  not  rest  upon  his  own  death,  but  upon 
the  terrible  picture  of  the  mother,  trying  with  all  a 
mother's  love  to  protect  her  offspring,  and  skin  upon 


their  bodies.  In  Hosea  x.  14  this  is  spoken  of  as  the 
most  cruel  and  pitiable  of  the  miseries  of  war.  But 
finally  he  feels  that  this  sad  end  is  impossible ;  for  he 
has  God's  promise  that  his  seed  shall  be  numerous  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea.  In  prayer  to  man  it  may  be  un- 
generous to  remind  another  of  promises  made  and 
favours  expected,  but  with  God  each  first  act  of  grace 
and  mercy  is  the  pledge  of  continued  favour. 

(13)  He  lodged  there. — That  is,  at  Mahanaim.  On 
the  first  news  of  Esau's  approach  in  so  hostile  a  man- 
ner, Jacob  had  divided  his  possessions  into  two  main 
divisions,  in  the  hope  of  saving  at  least  one.  He  now, 
quieted  by  his  prayer,  makes  more  exact  atTangements, 
selects  a  present  for  Esau  of  five  himdred  and  fifty 
head  of  cattle,  sends  them  forward  with  intervals  be- 
tween, that  repeated  impressions  might  soften  his 
brother's  fierce  mood,  sees  aU  his  followers  safely  across 
the  Jabbok,  and  remains  alone  behind  to  pray.  As  he 
thus  placed  everything  in  Esau's  power,  faith  seems  to 
have  regained  the  ascendancy  over  his  fears,  though  he 
still  takes  every  prudent  measure  for  the  safety  of  those 
whom  he  loved. 

Of  that  which  came  to  his  hand. — Heb.,  of 
that  which  came  in  his  hand.  Some  Jewish  interpre- 
ters take  the  phrase  literally,  aud  suppose  that  it  was 
precious  stones;  more  truly  it  means  "  what  he  pos- 
sessed," or  what  he  had  with  him.  The  phrase  "  wliich 
came  to  his  hand "  would  imply  that  he  made  no 
selection,  but  took  what  came  first  in  his  way. 

(u,  15)  Goats — ew^es  —  camels — kine — asses. — 
As  the  kinds  of  cattle  are  arranged  according  to  their 
value,  it  is  remarkable  that  kine  sliould  be  prized  above 
camels ;  for  the  milk  of  cows  was  regai'ded  as  of  little 
worth.  This  high  estimation  of  them,  therefore,  must 
have  arisen  from  an  increased  regard  for  agricultxu'e,  the 
ploughing  being  done  in  the  East  by  oxen.  Asses  of 
coiirse  come  last,  as  being  the  animal  used  by  chief- 
tains for  riding,  and  therefore  prized  as  matters  of 
luxury.  (See  chaps,  xii.  16;  Judg.  v.  10.)  Jacob  selected 
"  milch  camels  "  because  their  milk  forms  a  valuable 
part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabs. 

(16)  A  space. — Heh.,  a  breathing  place.  Tliese  pai-a- 
tion  of  the  droves  would  be  a  matter  of  coixrse,  as  each 
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A  Man  WrestUa  vnlh  Jacob. 


vants,  every  drove  by  themselves  ;  and 
said  unto  his  servants,  Pass  over  before 
nie,  and  put  a  space  betwixt  drove  and 
drove.  '''''  And  lie  commanded  the  fore- 
most, saying.  When  Esau  my  brother 
meeteth  thee,  and  asketh  thee,  saying. 
Whose  a  (■<  thou  i*  and  whither  goest  thou":' 
and  whose  are  these  before  thee?  '"^'  Then 
thou  shalt  say,  They  he  thy  servant 
Jacob's ;  it  in  a  present  sent  unto  my 
lord  Esau :  and,  behold,  also  he  is  be- 
hind us.  '"*  And  so  commanded  he  the 
second,  and  the  third,  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed the  droves,  saying.  On  this  man- 
ner shall  ye  speak  unto  Esau,  when  ye 
find  him.  '-"'  And  say  ye  moreover. 
Behold,  thy  ser\-ant  Jacob  Vs  behind  us. 
For  he  said,  I  will  appease  him  with 
the  present  that  goeth  before  me,  and 
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afterward  I  will  see  his  face ;  perad- 
venture  he  will  accept  'of  me. 

*-'J  So  went  the  present  over  before 
him :  and  himself  lodged  that  night  in 
the  company.  '"'  And  he  rose  up  that 
night,  and  took  his  two  wives,  and  his 
two  womenservants,  and  his  eleven 
sons,  and  passed  over  the  ford  Jabbok. 
<^"  And  he  took  them,  and  -  sent  them 
over  the  brook,  and  sent  over  that  he 
had. 

<'^'>  And  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and 
there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the 
■*  breaking  of  the  day.  '^'  And  when  he 
saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against  him, 
he  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh  ;  and 
the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of 
joint,  as  he  wrestled  with  him.  '-'''  And 
he  said.  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh. 


kind  woulil  travel  poncoaWy  onward  only  l)y  itself. 
But  Jacob  rijjlitiy  eoucliidod  that  tho  repeated 
ackTiowlodufineut  of  Esau  as  his  lord,  added  to  tlio 
great  value  of  the  gift,  would  fill  liis  brother's  heart 
witli  friendly  feelings,  and  perhaps  therefore  he  put 
a  longer  spaec  tlian  usual  Ijetweeu  tho  successive 
droves. 

(20)  I  will  appease  him.— The  Heb.  literally  is, 
he  said  I  will  cover  his  face  with  the  offering  that 
goeth  before  my  face,  and  afterwards  I  xeill  see  his 
face;  pcradventure  he  will  lift  up  my  face.  Tho 
covering  of  the  face  of  the  offended  person,  so  that  ho 
could  no  longer  see  the  offence,  became  tlio  usual  legal 
word  for  making  an  atonement  (Lev.  ix.  7,  &c.).  For 
the  '■  offering  "  ( Heb.,  in  hichah )  see  Gen.  iv.  3 ;  and  for 
"  the  lifting  up  of  tlie  face,"  ibid.  7. 

(^•■J)  The  ford  Jabbok.  —  Heb.,  the  ford  of  the 
Jabbok.  This  river,  now  called  tlie  Wady  Zerba  or  Blue 
Torrent,  formed  afterwards  the  boundary  iKstween  the 
tribes  of  Mauasseh  and  Gad.  It  flows  through  a  deep 
ra%'ino,  with  so  rapid  a  current  as  to  make  tho  crossing 
of  it  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Dr.  Tristram  {Land  of 
Israel,  p.  558)  says  tliat  the  water  reached  his  horse's 
girths  wlu'u  he  rode  tiirougli  the  ford. 

('ii)  The  brook.  —  Really,  tiie  ravine  or  valley ; 
Arab.,  ivady.  Jacob,  whose  administrative  powers  were 
of  a  very  liigh  cliaracter,  sees  his  wives,  children,  and 
cattle  not  only  through  tho  ford,  but  across  the  valley 
on  to  the  higli  ground  beyond.  Staying  himself  to  tho 
very  last,  he  is  left  alone  on  the  south  side  of  tlie 
torrent,  but  still  in  tlio  ravine,  across  wliieh  the  rest  had 
t.aken  tlieiv  way.  Tlie  definite  proof  that  Jacob  re- 
mained on  the  south  side  lies  in  the  fact  that  Penid 
belonged  to  tiio  tribe  of  Gad ;  but,  besides  tliis,  there 
could  bo  no  reason  why  he  should  recross  the  rai>id 
river  when  once  ho  had  gone  through  it,  and  jirobalily 
tlie  idea  lias  risen  from  taking  the  word  brook  in  vers*- 
23  in  too  narrow  a  sense.  Really  it  is  tlio  word  trans- 
lated valleij  in  chap.  xx\-i.  17,  but  is  used  only  of  such 
valleys  or  ravines  as  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
a  mouutaiu  torrent.  When  Jacob  bad  seen  his  wives 
and  herds  safe  on  tlie  top  of  the  southern  ridge,  the 
deep  valley  would  be  the  very  place  for  this  solitary 
struggle.  This  ravine,  we  are  told,  has  a  widtli  of 
from  four  to  six  miles. 
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(■-')  There  wrestled.— This  verb,  abak.  occurs  only 
here,  and  without  doulit  it  was  chosen  because  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  name  Jabbok.  Its  probable  deri- 
vation is  from  a  word  signifying  dust,  because  wrestlei'S 
were  quickly  involved  iu  a  cloud  of  dust,  or  because, 
as  was  the  custom  iu  Greece,  they  rubbed  tlieir  bodies 
with  it. 

A  man.— Snch  he  seemed  to  be  to  Jacob ;  but  Hosea 
(chap.  xii.  41  calls  hin;  an  angel ;  and,  in  verso  30,  Jacob 
recogui.scs  in  him  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  as 
Hagar  had  done  before,  when  an  angel  appeared  to 
her  (chap.  xvi.  13).  There  is  no  warrant  for  regarding 
the  angel  as  an  incarnation  of  Deity,  any  more  than  in 
the  case  of  Manoali  (Judges  xiii.  22) ;  but  it  was  a 
manifesfatiou  of  God  mediat<.'ly  by  His  messenger,  and 
was  one  of  the  many  signs  indicative  of  a  more  complete 
manifestation  by  the  coming  of  the  Word  in  flic  flesh. 
The  opposite  idea  of  many  modem  commentators,  that 
the  narrative  is  an  allegory,  is  contradicted  by  tlie 
attendant  circumstances,  esjx'cially  liy  the  change  of 
Jacob's  name,  and  his  subsequent  lameness,  to  which 
national  testimony  was  borne  by  the  customs  of  tho 
Jews. 

(^)  The  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of 
joint. — The  hollow  is  in  the  Hebrew  the  pan  or  socket 
into  which  the  cud  of  the  tliigli  bone  is  insertttl,  and 
the  verb  more  probably  signifies  that  it  was  sprained 
from  the  over-tension  of  the  muscles  in  the  wrestling. 
But.  in  spite  of  liis  sprained  tendons,  Jacob  still  resisted, 
and  could  not  be  thrown  down,  and  the  angel,  unable  to 
gain  any  further  advantage,  at  last  a<'knowledge8 
.Jacob's  superiority,  and  at  sunrise  craves  iK'rmission  to 
depart. 

(■A>)  Let  me  go  .  .  . — Heb..  send  me  away,  for  the 
gleam  of  inorning  has  gone  vp.  The  asking  of  per- 
mission to  depart  was  the  acknowledgment  of  defeat. 
Tlie  stnigglo  must  end  at  tlaybrcak,  because  Jacob 
must  now  go  to  do  his  duty ;  and  the  wrestling  had 
been  for  the  purpose  of  gi^^ng  him  courage,  and 
enabling  him  to  meet  danger  and  difficulty  iu  the  power 
of  faitli.  A  curious  Jewish  idea  is  that  the  angel  was 
that  one  whoso  duty  it  was  to  defend  and  protect  Esau. 
By  the  aid  of  his  own  protecting  angel  Jacob,  they  say, 
had  overpowered  him.  and  had  won  the  birthright  and 
the  precedence  as  "  Israel,  a  prince  with  God  and  man." 


The  Name  of  Israel  Given. 
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Jamah's  Meeting  with  Esau. 


And  he  said,  "I  will  not  let  thee  go,  ex- 
cept thou  bless  me.  (-^'  And  he  said 
unto  him,  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he 
said,  Jacob.  (^s)  And  he  said,  'Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but 
Israel :  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power 
with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  pre- 
vailed. (^^'  And  Jacob  asked  Mm,  and 
said.  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name. 
And  he  said.  Wherefore  is  it  tliat  thou 
dost  ask  after  my  name?  And  he 
blessed  him  there.  '-^^^  And  Jacob  called 
the  name  of  the  place  iPeniel  :  for  I 
have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life 
is  preserved. 

(31)  And  as  he  passed  over  Penuel  the 
sun  rose  upon  him,  and  he  halted  upon 
his  thigh.  <3-*  Therefore  the  children 
of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew  which 
shrank,  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the 
thigh,  unto  this  day  :  because  he  touched 
the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  in  the  sinew 
that  shrank. 

CHAPTEE  XXXIII— (»  And  Jacob 


1  Tlint  is,  Tliefiia 
of  Goii' 


2  Heb.,  to  thee. 


lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  be- 
hold, Esau  came,  and  with  him  four 
hundred  men.  And  he  divided  the 
cliildren  unto  Leah,  and  unto  Rachel, 
and  unto  the  two  handmaids.  '^'  And 
he  put  the  handmaids  and  their  children 
foremost,  and  Leah  and  her  children 
after,  and  Rachel  and  Joseph  hinder- 
most.  (3'  And  he  passed  over  before 
them,  and  bowed  himself  to  the  ground 
seven  times,  until  he  came  near  to  his 
brother.  <**  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him, 
and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him  :  and  they  wept.  <^*  And 
he  Hfted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  women 
and  the  children;  and  said.  Who  are 
those -with  thee?  And  he  said.  The 
children  which  God  hath  graciously 
given  thy  servant.  '^)  Then  the  hand- 
maidens came  near,  they  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  they  bowed  themselves.  <'^'  And 
Leah  also  with  her  children  came  near, 
and  bowed  themselves  :  and  after  came 
Joseph  near  and  Rachel,  and  they 
bowed  themselves. 


Except  thou  bless  me.— The  vanquished  must 
yield  the  spoil  to  the  victor ;  and  Jacob,  who  had 
gradually  become  aware  that  the  being  who  was 
wrestling  with  him  was  something  more  than  man, 
asks  of  him,  as  his  ransom,  a  blessing. 

(28)  Israel. — That  is,  a^>-Miceo/(5ocZ,  or,  one  power, 
fid  with  God.  (See  Note  on  chaiJ.  x\ai.  15.)  Esau  had 
given  a  bad  meaning  to  the  name  of  Jacob,  nor  had  it 
been  undeserved.  But  a  change  has  now  come  over 
Jacob's  character,  and  he  is  henceforth  no  longer  the 
crafty  schemer  who  was  ever  plotting  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, but  one  humble  and  penitent,  who  can  trust 
himself  and  all  he  has  in  God's  hands.  The  last  words 
signify,  for  tho^i  art  a  prince  with  God  and  men ; 
or  possibly,  for  thou  hast  striven  with  God  and 
men. 

(29)  Wherefore  .  .  . — In  much  the  same  manner  the 
angel  refuses  to  teU  Mauoah  his  name  (Judges  xiii.  18). 
Probably,  however,  in  the  blessing  which  followed 
there  was  a  clear  proof  that  Jacob's  ojiponent  was  a 
Divine  personage. 

(30)  Peniel. — Elsewhere  Penuel,  and  so  probably  it 
should  be  read  here.  It  means,  "  the  face  of  God." 
For  the  rest  of  the  verse  see  Note  on  chap.  xvi.  13. 

(31)  As  he  passed  over  Penuel.— Rather,  as  he 
passed  Penuel.  It  was  the  place  where  he  had  wrestled, 
and  as  soon  as  the  angel  left  him  he  proceeded  onwards 
to  rejoin  his  wives.  It  appears,  from  what  is  hei-e  said, 
that  it  was  not  till  he  tried  to  walk  that  he  found  out 
that  he  was  lame.  As  his  sinews  grew  cool,  the  injuiy 
to  his  hip-joint  showed  itself. 

(32)  The  sinew  which  shrank.— This  translation 
has  much  authority  in  its  favour,  as  the  LXX.  render 
the  sineiv  that  became  numb,  and  the  Vulgate  the 
sinew  that  ivithered.  More  probably,  however,  it  is  the 
proper  name  for  the  large  tendon  which  takes  its  origin 
from  the  spinal  cord,  and  extends  down  the  thigh  unto 
the  ankle.     Technically  it  is  called  nervua  ischiaticus, 
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and  by  the  Greeks  was  named  tendo  Achillis,  because  it 
reaches  to  the  heel.  Jewish  commentators  notice  that 
this  was  the  second  special  ordinance  imposed  ujion  the 
race  of  Abraham,  circumcision  having  been  enjoined 
upon  them  by  God,  while  this  grew  out  of  an  liistorical 
event  in  the  life  of  their  progenitor,  to  the  reality  of 
which  it  bears  remarkable  testimony. 

xxxni. 

(3)  He  passed  over  before  them.— While  pro. 
viding  some  smaU  chance  of  escape  for  his  wives  and 
children,  arranged  according  to  their  rank,  Jacob  man- 
fully went  first  and  placed  himself  entirely  in  Esau's 
power.  He  endeavoured,  nevertheless,  by  his  sevenfold 
obeisance  in  acknowledgment  of  Esau's  superiority,  to 
l^ropitiate  him ;  for  the  catise  of  the  quarrel  had  been 
Jacob's  usurpation  of  Esau's  right  of  precedence  as  the 
first  born.  This  bowing  in  the  East  is  made  by  bend- 
ing  the  body  fonvard  with  the  arms  crossed,  and  the 
right  liand  held  over  the  heart. 

(*)  Esau  ran  to  meet  him. — Wliatever  may  have 
been  Esau's  intention  when  he  started,  no  sooner  does 
he  see  his  brother  than  the  old  times  of  their  childhood 
return  to  his  heart,  and  he  is  overcome  with  love ; 
nor  does  he  ever  seem  aftei'wards  to  have  wavered  in 
his  fraternal  affection.  We  have  had  a  proof  before  (in 
chap,  xxvii.  38)  of  Esau  being  a  man  of  warm  feelings, 
and  similarly  now  he  is  again  overmastered  by  his  lo^-ing 
impulses.  It  is  curious  that  the  Hebrew  word  for 
"  he  kissed  him  "  has  had  what  are  called  extraordinaiy 
vowels  attached  to  it,  and  the  Masorites  are  supposed 
to  signify  thereby  that  Esau's  kiss  was  not  a  sign  of 
genuine  love.  For  such  an  ill-natured  supposition  there 
is  no  warrant  whatsoever. 

(5)  Who  are  those  with  thee? — Heb,,  to  thee, 
that  is.  Who  are  these  belonging  to  thee  ?  Esau  no- 
ticed that  they  were  Jacob's  family,  and  asked  for 
fuller  information  concerning  them. 


Reconciliation  between 
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Jacob  and  Esaxt. 


''*'  And  he  said,  '  What  meanent  thou 
by  all  this  drove  which  I  met  ':*  And  he 
said,  Thesi;  are  to  find  <^race  in  the  sij^ht 
of  my  lord.  '■'*  And  Esau  said,  I  have 
enough,  my  brother ;  -  keep  that  thou 
liast  unto  thyself.  '""  And  Jacob  said, 
Nay,  1  pray  thee,  if  now  I  have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  then  receive  my  pre- 
sent at  my  hand  :  for  theref<jre  I  have 
seen  thy  face,  as  though  I  had  seen  the 
face  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased  with 
me.  *'"  Take,  I  pray  thee,  my  blessing 
that  is  brought  to  thee;  because  Cioil 
hath  dealt  graciously  with  me,  and 
because  I  have  enough.  And  he  urged 
him,  and  he  took  (7. 

''-'  And  he  said.  Let  us  take  our  jour- 
ney, and  let  us  go,  and  I  will  go  before 
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thee.  <'3'  And  he  sai^l  unto  him,  My 
lord  knoweth  that  the  children  are  ten- 
der, and  the  flocks  and  herds  with 
young  are  with  me:  and  if  men  should 
overdrive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock 
will  die.  <"'  Let  my  lord,  I  jjray  thee, 
pass  over  before  his  servant :  and  I  will 
lead  on  softly,  'according  as  the  cattle 
that  goeth  before  me  and  the  children 
be  able  to  endure,  until  I  come  unto  my 
lord  unto  Seir.  <'''^  And  Esau  said,  Let 
me  now  'leave  with  thee  nome  of  the 
folk  that  an;  with  me.  And  he  said, 
'What  needeth  it  ?  let  me  find  grace 
in  the  sight  of  my  lord.  '"•'  So  Esau 
returned  that  day  on  his  way  unto 
Seir. 
^">  And  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth, 


C*)  What  meanest  thou  by  all  this  drove  . . .  P 

Hoi).,  ]\li(it  is  till  th  is  camp  of  ih  ine  that  I  met  ?  From 
till' time  of  Jac'ob'.s  coming  to  Maliaimim,  the  word  ma- 
huufh,  ••  caini)."  is  used  in  a  vory  reiiiarkalile  way.  It  is 
the  woifl  translated  bitiuh  in  chap,  xxxii.  7,  and  company 
in  verses  S,  21.  It  is  tlio  proper  wor<l  for  an  encampment 
of  pastoral  j)eople  with  their  flocks,  and  might  be  n.sed 
not  niiiiaturally  of  the  five  droves;  for  tliey  woidd  re- 
mind Esau  of  the  cattle  driven  in  at  evening  to  the 
place  wliere  tliey  were  to  i)iiss  the  night. 

(Ill)  For  therefore  I  have  seen  thy  face.— The 
latter  h.ilf  of  the  verse  would  more  correctly  bo  traus. 
lated,  inasmuch  as  I  have  seen  thy  face  as  one  seeth 
the  fare  of  Eloliim.  and  thou  hast  received  me 
graciously.  To  the  Hebrew  the  thought  of  God  was 
not  terrifying,  and  so  the  vision  of  God'.s  face  was  the 
sight  of  sometliing  good  and  glorious.  There  is  much 
of  Oriental  hyperi>ole  in  comparing  the  sight  of  Esau 
to  the  beliolding  of  the  face  of  Deity,  but  it  dearly 
convi-yed  the  idea  that  Esau  was  using  his  power  as 
generously  and  lovingly  as  isthe  W(mt  of  Ghxl ;  and  God 
was  so  much  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  in  those  simple  days 
than  he  is  to  men  now  that  science  has  revealed  to 
thorn  the  immensity  of  His  attributes,  that  there  was 
no  irreverence  in  the  comparison. 

The  behaviour  of  Esau  is  very  generous.  He  wished 
to  spare  his  brother  so  largo  a  pn^sent,  and  therefore 
leads  the  conver.sation  to  if.  knowing,  of  course,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  five  herds,  as  their  drivers  had 
delivered  to  him  .Jacob's  message.  To  have  refused  it. 
however,  would  have  been  a  mark  of  hostility,  especially 
as  Jacob  represented  it  as  the  gift  of  an  inferior  for  the 

{)urpo.se  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  one  from  whom  ho 
lad  foai'od  danger.  But  E.sjvu  expostulates  witli  Ids 
brother.  He  too  was  rich,  and  Jacob  should  keep 
what  was  his  own.  But  .Jacob  still  urges  its  acceptance 
as  the  proof  of  goodwill,  magnifies  the  value  of  Esau's 
favour,  and  doclarosthat  by  God's  goodness  he  has  still 
abundance,  even  after  giving  his  l)rothor  so  princely 
a  present.  It  is  calleu  a  "olessing  "  l)ocauso  it  was 
considered  lucky  to  receive  a  gift,  and  of  all  good-luck 
God  was  the  giver.     (Comp.  1  Sam.  xxv.  27,  xxx.  26.) 

('■')  Flocks  and  herds  with  young. — Hob.,  that 
give  suck.  Thompson  {Land  and  Book.  p.  20.5)  infers 
from  this  that  it  was  now  winter,  and  thinks  that  this  is 
confirmed  by  Jacob   making   folds  for   his   cattle  at 
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Snccoth.  If  80,  more  than  six  months  would  have 
elapsed  .since  Jacob's  flight  from  Haran ;  but  the  con- 
clusion is  uncertain,  and  Jacob  probably  halted  at 
Succoth  because  of  his  lameness. 

(I-*)  According  as  the  cattle  .  .  . — Rather. 
according  to  the  pace — Heb,, /oo< — of  the  cattle  that 
is  before  me,  and  according  to  the  pace  of  the  children. 
Joseph  was  only  six  or  seven  years  old;  and  Leah's  two 
younger  sons,  and  probably  Zilpah's,  were  too  tender  to 
euduro  much  fatigue. 

Unto  Seir. — This  implies  a  purjiose  of  Wsiting 
Esau  in  his  now  acquisition,  not  carried  out  probably 
because  Esau  did  not  as  yet  settle  there,  but  returned 
to  Hebron  to  his  father. 

Jacob's  Settlement  in  Canaan. — Dinah's 
Wrong,  and  the  Fierce  Vengeance  op 
Simeon  and  Levi  (chap,  xxxiii.  17 — xxxiv.). 

(1")  Succoth.  —  Tliat  is,  booths.  There  are  two 
claimants  for  idoutificatiou  with  Jacob's  Succoth,  of 
which  the  one  is  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  in  the  corner  formed  by  that  river  and  the 
Jabbok ;  the  other  is  the  place  still  called  Sakiit,  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  but  a-s  it  lies  t«n  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  junction  of  the  Jordan  and  Jabbok,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Jacob  would  go  so  far  out  <>{  his  way. 

Jacob   .   .  .  built  him  an  house,  and  made 

booths  for  his  cattle. — This  is  sonicthing  (piitc  un- 
usual, as  tlie  cattle  in  Palestine  remain  in  the  ojh'U  air  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  fact  that  the  place  retained  the 
name  of  the  bootlis  sliows  that  it  was  noticed  as  re- 
markable. But  tho  fact,  coupled  mth  the  right  trans- 
lation of  verso  l'^.  is  a  strong  but  undesigned  testimony 
to  tho  truth  of  the  narrative.  Jacob  had  l)een  pursue<l 
by  Laban.  and  suffered  much  from  anxiety  and  the 
labour  attendant  upon  the  hurried  removal  of  so  largo  a 
household.  Delivered  from  danger  in  the  rear,  ho  has 
to  face  a  greater  danger  in  front,  and  passes  many 
days  and  nights  in  tornir.  At  last  Esau  is  dose  at 
hand,  and  haNnng  done  all  that  man  could  do,  he  stays 
behind  to  recover  himself,  and  prepare  for  tlie  drea<led 
meeting  next  day.  But  instead  of  a  few  cahn  restful 
hours  lie  has  to  wrestle  fiercely  all  night,  and  when  at 
sunrise  he  moves  forward  ho  finds  that  he  lias  sprained 
his  hip.  Ho  gets  thri>ugh  the  interview  with  E.sau 
with  much    feeliug,  agritated  alternately  by  fear,  and 
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Jacob  Buys  of  Hamor 
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a  Parcel  of  Land. 


and   built   him    an    house,   and    made  j '  Tuat  i?,  Booths. 
booths   for    his   cattle :    therefore   the 
name  of  the  place  is  called  ^  Succoth. 

<i^)  And  Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city 
of  ^  Shechem,  which  is  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  when  he  came  from  Padau- 
aram ;  and  pitched  his  tent  before  the 
city.  (1^)  And  he  bought  a  parcel  of  a 
field,  where  he  had  spread  his  tent,  at 
the  hand  of  the  children  of  ^  Hamor, 
Shechem's  father,  for  an  hundred  *pieces 
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of  money.     '-"'  And  he  erected  there  an 
altar,  and  called  it  "  El-elohe-Israel. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.— (1)  And  Dinah 
the  daughter  of  Leah,  which  she  bare 
unto  Jacob,  went  out  to  see  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land.  *-'  And  when  Shechem 
the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  prince  of 
the  country,  saw  her,  he  took  her,  and 
lay  with  her,  and  ^defiled  her.  (^i  And 
his  soul  clave  unto  Dinah  the  daughter 


hope,  and  joy,  euduring  all  tlie  while  his  bodily  pain 
as  best  he  can,  and  then,  dcliTcred  from  all  danger, 
he  breaks  down.  The  word  "  joiu'neyed  "'  simply 
means  that  he  broke  np  his  camp  from  the  high  ground 
where  he  had  met  his  brother,  and  went  into  the  corner 
close  by,  where  the  two  rivers  would  both  protect  liim 
and  proTOle  his  cattle  with  water  and  herbage.  And 
there  he  not  only  put  up  some  protection,  probably 
wattled  enclosures  made  with  brandies  of  trees,  for  his 
cattle,  but  bnilt  a  house  for  himself — something,  that  is, 
more  solid  than  a  tent ;  and  there  he  lay  until  he  was 
healed  of  liis  lameness.  The  strained  sinew  would  re- 
quire some  months  of  perfect  rest  before  Jacob  could 
move  about ;  but  it  was  healed,  for  "  Jacob  came 
whole  and  soimd  to  the  city  of  Shechem."  (See  next 
vei'se.) 

(18)  Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  She- 
cliem. — The  Sam.  Pent,  has  shalom,"  safe  ";  but  shalem 
is  right,  and  means  whole,  sound.  Onkelos,  however, 
followed  by  most  modern  commentators,  renders  it  in 
peace,  but  this  too  would  not  mean  peaceably,  but  that 
his  troubles  were  now  at  an  end,  and  his  lameness 
cured.  Philippsolm's  rendering,  however,  is  more  exact, 
namely,  wohliehalten,  in  good  condition.  Rashi  also, 
no  mean  authority,  sees  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  cure  of 
Jacob's  lameness.  As  Shechem  was  a  man,  liis  city 
would  not  be  Shalem,  but  that  called  after  his  own 
name.  In  chap.  xii.  6  it  is  called  "  Sichem,"  where  see 
Note.  Sichem  was  probably  the  old  name,  but  after 
the  cruel  fate  brought  upon  it  by  Shechem's  mis- 
conduct  the  spelling  was  modified  to  snit  the  history. 

In  the  land  of  Canaan.  —  Jacob  therefore  had 
now  crossed  the  river  Jordan,  and  so  far  completed  his 
homeward  journey.  Probably  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  lameness  he  visited  his  father,  but  as 
his  possessions  were  large,  and  Esau  was  the  chief  at 
Hebron,  there  was  no  room  at  present  for  him  to  dwell 
there,  nor  in  fact  was  this  possible  until  Isaac's  death. 
But  as  we  find  Deborah  with  them  soon  afterwards,  it 
is  i^lain  that  he  had  gone  to  visit  Isaac,  and,  finding  his 
mother  dead,  had  brought  away  with  him  her  beloved 
nurse. 

'19)  He  bought  .  .  .—Abraham  had  been  obliged 
to  buy  land  for  a  burial-^lace,  and  we  find  even  then 
that  the  field  he  wanted  had  an  owner  who  could  give 
him  a  title  to  its  possession.  Jacob  a  century  later  finds 
it  necessary  to  buy  even  the  ground  on  which  to  pitch 
his  tent,  though  his  cattle  might  stiU  roam  freely  about 
for  pasture.  This,  however,  would  certainly  not  have 
been  required  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a  town.  As  he  had  now  recovered  from  his  sprain, 
he  returns  to  his  habits  as  a  nomad,  and  dwells  in  a 
tent.  In  this,  the  first  parcel  of  ground  possessed  by 
Jacob,  the  embalmed  body  of  Joseph  was  buried  (Josh, 
xxiv.  32  ;   see  also  John  iv.  5) ;   and  it  is  remarkable 


that  the  possession  of  it  was  secure,  even  when  the 
owners  were  far  away  in  Egypt. 

An  hundred  pieces  of  money. — Heb,,  o  hundred 
Tiesitas.  It  is  plain  that  the  kesita  was  an  ingot  of 
metal  of  some  considerable  value,  from  what  is  said 
in  the  Book  of  Job  (chap.  xlii.  11),  that  each  of  his 
friends  gave  the  patriarch  "  one  kesita  and  a  nose-ring 
of  gold."  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain, 
and  apparently  all  knowledge  of  its  meaning  had  at  an 
early  period  passed  away,  inasmuch  as  Onkelos  and 
some  of  the  versions  translate  it  lambs,  for  which  ren- 
dering there  is  no  support. 

(20)  He  erected  there  an  altar. — Abraham  had 
already  built  an  altar  in  this  neighbourhood  (chap.  xii. 
7),  and  Jacob  now  followed  his  example — partly  as  a 
thanksofferiug  for  his  safe  return,  partly  also  as  taking 
possession  of  the  coimtry  ;  but  chiefly  as  a  profession  of 
faith,  and  public  recognition  of  the  new  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  God.  This  especially  appeai-s  in  his 
calling  the  altar  "  El,  the  Elohim  of  Israel."  Of 
course  the  title  of  Jehovah  could  not  be  used  here,  as 
the  altar  had  a  special  reference  to  the  change  of 
Jacob's  name,  and  was  an  acknowledgment  on  his  own 
part  of  his  now  being  Israel,  a  prince  with  El,  that  is, 
with  God. 

XXXIV. 

(1)  Dinah  .  .  .  went  out  to  see  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land. — Those  commentators  who  imagine 
that  Jacob  sojoui'ned  only  twenty  years  at  Haran  are 
obliged  to  suppose  that  he  remained  two  or  more 
years  at  Succoth,  and  some  eight  years  at  Shechem, 
before  this  event  happened,  leaving  only  one  more  year 
for  the  interval  between  Dinah's  dishonour  and  the 
sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites.  But  even  so,  if  Dinah 
was  now  not  more  than  fourteen,  there  would  he  left  a 
period  of  only  nine  years,  in  which  Leah  has  to  bear  six 
sons  and  a  daughter,  with  a  long  interval  of  barrenness, 
dm-ing  which  Zilpah  was  given  to  Jacob  and  bears  two 
sons.  But  besides  this  impossibility,  Jacob  e\'ideutly 
remained  at  Succoth  only  until  he  was  shalem,  soimd 
and  whole  from  his  sprain,  and  Dinah's  visit  was  one 
of  curiosity,  for  she  went  "  to  see  tlie  daughters  of  the 
land,"  that  is,  she  wanted,  as  Abravanel  says,  to  see 
what  the  native  women  were  like,  and  how  they  di-essed 
themselves.  Josephus  says  that  she  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  festival  at  Shechem  ;  but  as  neither  her 
father  nor  brothers  knew  of  her  going,  bxit  were  with 
their  cattle  as  usual,  it  is  probable  that  with  one  or  two 
women  only  she  slipped  away  from  her  father's  camp 
and  paid  the  penalty  of  her  girlish  curiosity.  But  she 
would  feel  no  such  curiosity  after  being  a  year  or  two 
at  Shechem,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  her  dishonour 
took  place  within  a  few  weeks  after  Jacob's  arrival 
there.    So,  too,  Hamor's  words  in  verses  21  and  22  plainly 
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of  Jacob,  and  he  loved  the  damsel,  and 
spake  'kindly  unto  the  damsel.  "'  And 
Shechcm  spake  unto  his  lather  Ilamor, 
sayinf^,  Get  me  tliis  damsel  to  wife. 
<**  And  Jacob  heard  that  he  had  defiled 
Diiiali  luH  (lau;,diter:  now  his  sons  were 
with  his  cattle  in  the  field :  and  Jacob 
held  his  peace  until  they  were  come. 

'"'  And  Ilamor  the  ftither  of  Shechem 
went  out  unto  Jacob  to  commune  with 
him.  '''  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came 
out  of  the  field  when  they  heard  it :  and 
the  men  were  grieved,  and  they  were 
very  wToth,  because  he  had  wrought 
folly  ill  Israel  in  lying  with  Jacob's 
daughter ;  which  thing  ought  not  to  be 
done.  <'^'  And  Ilamor  connnuned  with 
them,  saying.  The  soul  of  my  son  She- 
chem longeth  for  your  daughter  :  I  i^ray 
you  give  her  him  to  wife.  ("*  And  make 
ye  marriages  with  us,  and  give  your 
daughters  unto  us,  and  take  our  daugh- 
ters unto  you.  <'"'  And  ye  shall  dwell 
■with  us  :  and  the  land  shall  be  before 
you ;  dwell  and  trade  ye  therein,  and 
get  you  possessions  therein.  *"*  And 
Shechem  said  unto  her  father  and  unto 
her  brethren.  Let  me  find  grace  in 
your  eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto 
me  I  will  give.  ''-'  Ask  me  never  so 
much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give 
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according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me :  but 
give  me  the  damsel  to  wife. 

<i^>  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered 
Shechem  and  Hamor  his  father  deceit- 
fully, and  said,  because  he  had  defiled 
Dinah  tlieu*  sister:  <'*'  and  they  said 
unto  them,  We  cannot  do  this  tiling,  to 
give  our  sister  to  one  that  is  uncircum- 
cised ;  for  that  were  a  reproach  unto  us  : 
''*'  but  in  this  will  we  consent  unto  you : 
If  ye  will  be  as  we  be,  that  every  male  of 
you  be  circumcised ;  '"''  then  will  we 
give  our  daughters  unto  you,  and  we 
will  take  your  daughters  to  us,  and  we 
will  dwell  with  you,  and  we  will  become 
one  people.  ""'  But  if  ye  will  not 
hearken  unto  us,  to  be  circumcised; 
then  will  we  take  our  daughter,  and  we 
will  be  gone. 

('**  And  their  words  pleased  Hamor, 
and  Shechem  Hamor's  son,  ''"*  And  the 
young  man  deferred  not  to  do  the  thing, 
because  he  had  delight  in  Jacob's 
daughter:  and  he  was  more  honourable 
than  all  the  house  of  his  father.  <-"'  And 
Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  came  unto 
thegate  of  their  city,  and  communed  \vith 
the  men  of  their  city,  saying,  '-''  These 
men  are  peaceable  with  us ;  therefore 
let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade 
therein ;  for  the  land,  behold,  it  is  large 


show  that  Jiu'dIj  was  a  new  comer ;  for  he  proposes 
tliat  the  people  should  "  let  them  dwell  iu  the  laud," 
and  therefore  consent  to  the  condition  required  by  them 
that  the  Hivites  sliiudd  be  cireumeised.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  thus  to  speak  if  Jacob  had  already 
dwelt  there  eiglit  years  with  no  apparent  intention  of 
going  away. 

(5)  Jacob  hoard. — As  Dinah  did  not  return  homo 
(verse  2(it,  lier  father  probably  learned  her  dishonour 
from  tlio  maidservants  who  had  gone  out  with  her. 
But  •'  ho  held  his  peace,"  chiefly  from  his  usual  can- 
tiousness,  as  being  no  match  for  the  Hivites.  but  partly 
beeauso  Leah's  sons  had  the  right  to  be  the  upholders 
of  their  sister's  honour. 

(7)  He  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel.— The  great 
anger  of  Jacob's  sons  agrees  as  completely  witli  the 
geueral  harshness  of  their  characters  as  the  silence  of 
the  father  with  his  habitual  thoughtfidncss;  but  it  was 
aroused  by  a  great  wrong.  Tlie  use,  however,  of  the 
term  Israel  to  signify  the  family  of  Jacob  as  distin- 
guished from  his  person  belongs  to  the  ago  of  Moses, 
and  is  one  of  tlio  proofs  of  the  arrangement  of  these 
records  having  been  his  work.  In  selecting  them,  and 
weaWng  them  together  into  one  history,  he  would  add 
whatever  was  necessary,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
verse  we  apparently  have  one  such  addition. 

(10)  Ye  shall  dwell  with  us. — Hamor  proiwses 
that  Jacob's  family  shall  abandon  their  nomad  life,  and 
settle  among  the  Hivites.  aiul  trade  with  them,  and  get 
possessions,  not  merely  of  cattle  and  movable  goods,  but 
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of  immovable  property.  He  wished  the  two  clans  to 
coalesce  into  one  community. 

(13)  Dowry  and  gift.— The  word  rendered  dowry 
(moliar)  is  the  price  paid  to  the  parents  and  rela- 
fives  of  tho  bride,  though  taking  the  form  of  a  pre- 
sent. The  1/ if t  (matthau)  was  the  present  made  by  the 
bridegroom  to  tho  bride  lierself.  Besides  this,  her 
relatives  were  expected  to  give  her  presents,  and  mtli 
some  tribes  of  Arabs  it  is  usual  even  to  make  over  to 
her  the  doMTy. 

(13,  14)  And  said  .  .  .  and  they  said.— These  are 
two  different  verbs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  should  be  trans- 
lated and  spake  (because  he  had  dt/iled  Dinah  their 
sister),  and  said.  Tlie  intermediate  words  are  paren- 
thetical, and  there  is  no  reason  for  translating  spake 
hy  plotted,  laid  a  snare,  as  Gosenins  and  others  nave 
done. 

(18)  Their  words  pleased  Hamor.— "We  gather 
from  this  that  circumcision  was  a  rite  not  only  well 
kno^vn.  but  regarded  a.s  something  honourable ;  for 
otherwise  they  would  not  so  readily  have  submitted  to 
a  thing  so  painful. 

(21)  Let  us  take  their  daughters  .  .  .  — In  a 
yoimg  comnmnity.  such  as  this  of  the  Hivites  at 
Shechem  ajUH-ars  to  have  been,  the  addition  of  a  large 
uumlier  of  women  was  a  valuable  increase  of  their 
strength,  and  one  that  brought  the  promise  also  of 
future  extension.  Jacob's  men  were  also  chiefly  of  the 
Semitic  stock,  and  therefore  possessed  of  high  physical 
and  mental  endowments;  and  as  they  were  rich  in  cattle 
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enough  for  tliem ;  let  us  take  their 
daughters  to  us  for  wives,  and  let  us 
give  them  our  daughters.  ^^^  Only  here- 
in will  the  men  consent  unto  us  for  to 
dwell  with  us,  to  be  one  people,  if  every 
male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as  they 
are  circumcised.  (^■')  Shall  not  their 
cattle  and  their  substance  and  every 
beast  of  their's  be  our's?  only  let  us 
consent  unto  them,  and  they  will  dwell 
with  us.  '^*'  And  unto  Hamor  and  unto 
Shechem  his  son  hearkened  all  that  went 
out  of  the  gate  of  his  city  ;  and  eveiy 
male  was  circumcised,  all  that  went  out 
of  the  gate  of  his  city. 

(25)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third 
day,  when  they  were  sore,  that  two  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  Simeon  and  Levi, 
Dinah's  brethren,  took  each  man  his 
sword,  and  came  upon  the  city  boldly, 
and  "slew  all  the  males,  f^^' And  they  slew 
Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  with  the 
'edge  of  the  sword,  and  took  Dinah  out 
of  Shechem's  house,  and  went  out. 
'-'''  The   sons   of  Jacob   came  upon  the 
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slain,  and  spoiled  the  city,  because  they 
had  defiled  their  sister.  *^8*  They  took 
their  sheep,  and  their  oxen,  and  their 
asses,  and  that  which  was  in  the  city, 
and  that  which  ivas  in  the  field,  (^'  and 
all  their  wealth,  and  all  their  little 
ones,  and  their  wives  took  they  captive, 
and  spoiled  even  aU  that  was  in  the 
house. 

(30)  ^jj^  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Levi, 
Ye  have  troubled  me  to  make  me  to  stink 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
among  the  Canaanites  and  the  Periz- 
zites :  and  I  being  few  in  number,  they 
shall  gather  themselves  together  against 
me,  and  slay  me ;  and  I  shall  be  destroy- 
ed, I  and  my  house,  '^i*  And  they  said. 
Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with 
an  harlot  ? 

CHAPTER  XXXV.— w  And  God 
said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to  Beth- 
el, and  dwell  there :  and  make  there  an 
altar  unto  God,  that  appeared  unto  thee 
*when  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of 


and  other  wealth,  their  incorporation  with  the  people 
of  Shechem  would  raise  it  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
petty  states  of  Canaan.  There  was  much  plausibility, 
therefore,  in  Hamor's  proposal  and  arguments. 

(25)  Simeon  and  Levi,  Dinah's  brethren.— 
As  born  of  the  same  mother,  they,  with  Reuben  and 
Judah,  were  especially  bound  to  espouse  their  sister's 
cause,  but  the  method  they  took  was  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme. And  it  seems  that  these  two  were  the  leaders 
in  the  plot,  haA-ing  probably  excluded  Reuben  from  it. 
as  a  man  of  feeble  character  and  opposed  to  bloodshed 
(chap,  xxxvii.  22) ;  and  Judah,  as  one  too  honourable  to 
take  part  in  so  nefaiious  a  transaction.  Long  after, 
wards  Jacob  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  strongest 
reprobation  (chap.  xlix.  5 — 7).  In  executing  their  cruel 
deed,  they  would  command  the  services  of  the  more 
active  and  fierce  portion  of  Jacob's  servants ;  but  they 
must  have  been  not  boys,  but  men  of  ripe  manhood, 
before  they  could  have  had  influence  or  iiower  enough 
for  80  terrible  an  exploit. 

(27)  The  sons  of  Jacob.— After  slaying  Hamor 
and  Shechem,  the  two  brothers '"  took  Dinah  and  went 
out."  It  was  after  this  that  Jacob's  sons  generally — 
though  not  without  exceptions,  for  several  of  them 
were  still  very  young — joined  in  seizing  the  spoil. 

(29)  Their  little  ones.— ILeh.,  their  taf.  (See  Note 
on  chap.  xvii.  13.)  How  erroneous  is  the  translation 
"  little  ones  "  may  be  seen  from  Num.  xxxi.  17, 18,  which 
in  the  Heb.  is,  "  Now,  therefore,  kill  eveiy  male  in  the 
taf  .  .  .  and  all  the  taf  of  women  that  are  immarried." 
It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  boys  were  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  men  escape,  nor  would  little  girls 
be  likely  to  be  married.  In  2  Chron.  xxxi.  18  the  taf 
is  distinguished  both  from  the  sons  and  daughters  ;  and 
so  also  in  chap.  xx.  13,  where  we  read  "  their  tafs  and 
their  children.  Tlie  LXX.  have  altered  the  "order 
here,  but  otherwise  translate  correctly  their  persons, 
that  is,   their  property  in  men  -  servants  and  maid- 


servants, as  opposed  to  their  cattle  and  their  wealth  in 
goods.  In  chap.  1.  8  the  LXX.  translate  cfaw,  and  in 
verse  21  household.  The  slaves  thus  seized  would 
form  the  most  valuable  part  probably  of  the  spoil. 

(30)  Ye  have  troubled  me.— Jacob's  timidity  led 
him  to  think  first  of  the  danger  that  would  result  from 
the  conduct  of  his  sous,  and  only  afterwards  of  the 
cruelty  and  treacherousuess  of  their  deed.  He  com- 
meuted  upon  this  on  his  dying  bed  in  words  of  fitting 
reprobation,  but  his  reproof  now  is  singularly  weak, 
and  the  retort  of  his  sons  just.  If  the  danger  were  all, 
this  could  have  no  weight  when  a  shameful  wrong  had 
Ijeen  done ;  but  in  avenging  this  TfTong  they  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  a  deeper  dye 

XXXV. 

Jacob  ketttens  to  Beth-el  and  Hebeon. — Death 
OF  Isaac. 

(1)  Arise,  go  up  to  Beth-el. —  The  position  of 
Jacob  at  Shechem  had  become  dangerous ;  for  though 
the  first  result  of  the  high-handed  proceeding  of  Simeon 
and  Levi  was  to  strike  the  natives  with  teiTor  (verse 
5),  yet  reprisals  might  follow  if  they  had  time  to  learn 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  Jacob's  followers. 
It  was  necessary, therefore,  to  remove;  but  besides  this, 
Beth-el  was  the  goal  of  the  patriarch's  joumeyings.  He 
had  made  a  solemn  vow  there  on  his  journey  to  Padan- 
aram,  and  though  forty-two  years  had  elapsed,  it  had  not 
been  forgotten  (see  chap.  xxxi.  13) ;  and  the  Divine  com- 
mand to  go  thither  was  the  outward  authorisation  of 
what  his  own  conscience  dictated.  On  this  account  we 
caimot  believe  that  he  had  remained  long  at  Shechem. 
Nomads  are  singularly  leisurely  in  their  movements. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  nish  and  hurry  of  city  life  in 
their  doings  or  purposes.  They  are  capable  of  a  gi-eat 
effort  occasionally,  but  then  relapse  into  their  usual 
slowness.    And  so,  when  Jacob  found  good  ijastnre  and 
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Esau  thy  brotlicr.  <2)  Then  Jacob  said 
unto  his  hoiiscliold,  mid  to  all  that  trere 
with  him,  Put  away  th(,'  straii^cj  gods 
tliat  arc  among  you,  and  bo  ck-an,  and 
change  your  garments :  '■''  and  lot  us 
ariso,  and  go  up  to  Both-el ;  and  I  will 
make  there  an  altar  unto  God,  who 
answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress, 
and  was  witJi  me  in  the  way  whieii  I 
went.  ''•  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all 
i\\o,  strange  gods  which  ruere  in  their 
hand,  and  all  their  earrings  which  were 
in  their  cars  ;  and  Jacob  hid  them  under 
the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem.  <^'  And 
they  journeyed  :  and  the  terror  of  God 
was  upon  the  cities  that  vjere  round 
aViout  them,  and  they  did  not  pursue 
after  the  sons  of  Jacob. 


I  Thnt  It.  The  Ooi 
of  Beth-tl. 


2  Tbat  In.  77ie  wk 
o/  wcepiHii. 


<"'  So  Jacob  came  to  Luz,  which  in 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  is,  Beth-el, 
he  and  all  the  people  that  vjere  with 
him.  '"*  And  he  built  there  an  altar, 
and  °  called  the  place  '  El-beth-el : 
because  there  God  appeared  unto  him, 
when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  his 
brother. 

''**  But  Deborah  Rebekah's  nurse  died, 
and  she  was  buried  beneath  Beth-el 
under  an  oak  :  and  the  name  of  it  was 
called  '  Allon-bachuth. 

C'  And  God  appeared  unto  Jacob 
again,  when  he  came  out  of  Padan-aram, 
and  blessed  him.  <"^'And  God  said  unto 
him,  Thy  name  is  Jacob  :  thy  name  shall 
not  be  called  any  more  Jacob,  'but 
Israel  shall  be  thy  name  :  and  he  called 


plenty  of  room  for  his  pattlo  at  Sliccliom.  ho  remained 
tliere  for  awhile;  hut  lie  did  not  ahaudon  his  purpose 
of  poiuff  first  to  Beth-el,  and  finally  to  Hehron. 

('-)  Strange  gods.  —  Besides  RaeheFs  teraphim, 
many,  prohaldy,  of  the  persons  ac(juired  l)y  Jaeol)  at 
Haran  wore  idolaters,  and  had  lirouglit  their  fjods  with 
thorn.  Besides  tliesc,  tlio  mimcroiis  men  and  women 
who  formed  the"  Irifs  "of  the  Shoehemites  were  certainly 
worshippers  of  false  deities.  The  ohject,  then,  of  this 
refonnation  was  not  merely  to  raise  Jacob's  ovni  family 
to  a  hij^her  spiritual  state,  biit  also  to  initiate  the  many 
heathen  belonging  to  tlieir  households  into  the  true 
religion.  Outward  rites  of  puritication  and  changes 
of  garment  were  to  accompany  the  religious  teaching 
given,  because  of  their  symbolical  value ;  and  we  can 
well  Ijclievo  that  much  deep  and  earnest  religious 
feeling  would  be  I'voked  by  the  solemnities  which 
accouipanied  this  drawing  near  of  the  whole  tribe  to 
God.  This  reforuvation  is  also  interesting  as  being  the 
first  of  a  long  scries  of  such  acts  constantly  recurring 
in  the  history  of  Israel ;  and  esiwcially  it  is  parallel  to 
the  sauctification  of  the  people  at  Sinai.  There,  also, 
there  was  the  initiation  not  merely  of  the  lineal  Israel, 
but  also  of  the  mixed  multitude,  into  the  true  religion — 
for  Jacob's  family  had  then  grown  into  a  nation;  and 
there,  also,  symbolical  washings  were  enjoined  (Exod. 
xix.  10 — I'D.  These  subseriuently  were  still  practised 
iiudor  the  Law.  and  grow  into  the  baptism  liy  which 
we  are  now  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

(•')  Who  answered  me  ...  —  The  naiTative  of 
Jacob's  life,  and  the  detail  of  God's  pro\-idcntial  care  of 
liim,  would  doubtless  affect  strongly  the  minds  of  his 
followers,  and  make  them  ready  to  abandon  their  idols, 
"  and  worship  the  God  that  was  Israel's  God  "  (chap. 
xxxiii.  20). 

(t)  Earrings. — Eairings  seem  to  have  been  woni  not 
so  much  for  ornament  as  for  superstitious  purposes, 
being  regarded  as  talismans  or  amulets.  Hence  it 
was  from  their  earrings  that  Aiirou  made  the  golden 
calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  '2 — t). 

The  oak. — Not  Abraham's  oak-gfrove  (chap.  xii.  6), 
referred  to  probably  in  Judges  is.  (!,  37 — the  Hebrew 
word  in  these  three  places  Wing  ehhi — but  that  under 
which  Joshua  set  up  his  pillar  of  witness  ( Jo.sh.  xxiv. 
26).  the  tree  l)eiug  in  both  these  places  called  allah,  or 
<'/<i/i,  a  terebinth. 
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(5)  The  terror  .  .  .—Hob.,  a  terror  of  God,  that 
is,  a  very  great  terror  (.see  chaps,  xxiii.  0,  xix.  8).  But 
to  the  deeply  religious  mind  of  the  Hebrew  everjihing 
that  was  great  anil  wonderful  was  the  residt  of  the 
direct  working  of  the  Deity.  (But  see  Note  on  chap, 
xlviii.  ±1.) 

I")  El-beth-el.— That  is,  the  God  of  the  house  of 
God :  the  God  into  whose  house  he  had  been  admitted, 
and  seen  there  the  wonders  of  His  providence. 

God  appeared. — Tlio  verb  hero,  contrary  to  rule,  is 
plural  (see  Note  on  chap.  xx.  13),  but  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  has  tho  singidar.  No  argument  can  be 
drawn  either  way  from  the  versions,  as  the  word  for 
God  is  singular  in  them  all,  and  the  verb  necessarily 
singular  also.  In  no  other  language  but  Hebrew  is 
tiio  name  of  God  plural,  but  joined  with  verbs  and 
adjectives  in  the  singular. 

l'^)  Deborah. — As  she  was  at  Hebron  with  Rebekah 
when  Jacob  journeyed  to  Haran,  he  must  have  somehow 
gone  thither  before  this,  have  seen  his  father,  and  tohl 
him  of  his  fortunes.  Apparently  Rebekah  was  then  dead, 
and  Jacob  lirought  back  Deborah  with  him.  (See  Note 
on  chap,  xxxiii.  18.)  How  dear  she  was  to  them  is 
shown  by  their  calling  the  tree  under  which  she  wa.s 
buried  the  oah  of  iceepinq.  This  oak  was  "beneath 
Bcth-el,"  that  is,  in  the  valley  below  it.  Deborah  must 
have  died  at  a  great  ago,  for  she  gave  Rebekah  suck, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  grown  up  at  her  birth. 
Now  Jacob,  when  he  returned  from  Padan  -aram,  was 
ninety-seven  years  of  age;  and  as  he  was  born  twenty 
years  after  his  mother's  marriage — if  we  allow  the 
shortest  possible  space  for  the  interval  spent  at  Sue- 
coth  and  Shechem — Deborah  must  have  been  nearly 
ono  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  age.  This  again  con- 
firms the  conclusion  that  Dinah's  dishonour  occurred 
very  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Jacob  at  Shechem.  (See 
Note  on  chap,  xxxiv.  1.) 

(»)  "WTien  he  came  out  of  Padan-aram.—  Tlie 
word  "out"  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  which  says,  on  his 
coming  from — that  is,  on  his  arrival  at  Beth-el  from 
Padan-aram.  The  insertion  of  the  word  "  out "  leads 
to  a  I'oufusion  with  the  revelation  reoonled  in  chap. 
xxxi.  3.  At  Beth-el  Jacob,  when  going  forth,  had  seen 
the  dream  which  assured  him  of  Divine  protection  ;  at 
Beth-el.  on  his  return,  God  renews  the  covenant .  confirms 
to  him   the  name  of  Israel,  and  transfers  to  him  tho 
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The  Birth  of  Benjamin, 


liis  name  Israel.  <"'  And  God  said  unto 
him,  I  am  God  AlmigMy :  be  fruitful 
and  multiply ;  a  nation  and  a  company 
of  nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and  kings 
shall  come  out  of  thy  loins ;  (^"^  and  the 
land  which  I  gave  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
to  thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee  wiU  I  give  the  land. 

(13)  And  God  went  uj»  from  him  in  the 
place  where  he  talked  with  him.  <")  And 
.Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where 
he  talked  with  liim,  even  a  pillar  of 
stone :  and  he  poured  a  drink  offering 
thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  thereon. 
<!*)  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the 
place  where  God  spake  with  him,  Beth-el. 

(!'')  And  they  journeyed  from  Beth-el; 


1  Heb.,ai!rtlf  pifce 
0/ ground. 


2  Tbat  is,  Tlte  son 
0/  my  sorrow. 
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3  That  is.  The  son 
0/ the  right  Imnd. 


and  there  was  but  ^a  little  way  to  come 
to  Ephrath  :  and  Rachel  travailed,  and 
she  had  hard  labour.  (i^>  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  she  was  in  hard  labour, 
that  the  midwife  said  unto  her.  Fear 
not ;  thou  shalt  have  this  son  also. 
(i8>  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  her  soul 
was  in  departing,  (for  she  died)  that 
she  called  his  name  -Ben-oni:  but  his 
father  called  him  ^Benjamin.  'i^>  And 
Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way 
to  Ephrath,  which  is  Beth-lehem.  (-°'  And 
Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave  :  that  is 
the  piUar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day. 

(21)  And  Israel  journeyed,  and  spread 
his  tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Edar. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel 


promises  of  a  numerous  seed  and  of  the  possession  of 
the  laud.  It  was  tlie  I'atiiication  to  him  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  all  the  hopes  and  assurances  given  to  Abraham. 

(11)  God  Almighty.— Heb.,  El.shaddai,  the  name 
by  which  God  had  entered  into  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  (chap.  xvii.  1). 

A  com.pany. —  Heb.,  a  congregation  of  nations. 
(See  chap,  xxrai.  3,  where  it  is  "  a  congregation,"  or 
church,  "  of  iieoples.") 

(13)  God  went  up  from  Mm.— This  formida.  used 
before  iu  chaps,  xvii.  22,  xviii.  33,  shows  that  this 
manifestation  of  God's  presence  was  more  solemn  than 
any  of  those  previous  occasions  upon  which  the  Deity 
had  revealed  HimseH  to  Jacob.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  patriarch  as  the  heir  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant. 

(1*)  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar.— In  doing  this  Jacob 
was  imitating  his  previous  action  when  God  manifested 
Himself  to  him  in  his  journey  to  Haran,  chap,  xxviii.  18. 
This  consecration  of  it  by  pouring  on  it  oil,  and  offering 
to  God  a  drink-offering,  was  iu  itself  natural  and  right. 
But  as  these  memorial  pillars  were  subsequently  wor- 
shipped, they  were  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic 
Law,  the  word  correctly  rendered  "pillar"  in  this 
place  being  translated  standing  image  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1, 
iind  image  in  Deut.  x\d.  22. 

(15)  Jacob  called  .  .  .—See  chap,  xxviii.  19.  The 
name  had,  of  course,  remained  unknown  and  unused,  as 
what  then  passed  had  been  confined  to  Jacob's  own 
inward  consciousness.  He  now  teaches  the  name  to 
his  family,  explains  the  reason  why  he  first  gave  it, 
and  requires  them  to  employ  it.  But  with  so  grand  a 
beginning  the  town  was  debased  to  unholy  uses,  and 
from  being  Beth-el,  the  house  of  God,  it  became  Beth- 
aven,  the  house  of  iniquity  (Hos.  x.  6). 

(16)  But  a  little  way. — Heb.,  and  there  was  still  a 
"  chibrath  "  of  land  to  come  to  Ephrath.  This  word 
occurs  four  times  in  the  Old  Testament :  here,  in  chap, 
xlviii.  7,  in  2  Kings  v.  19,  and  in  Amos  ix.  9,  where  it 
is  >ised  ia  the  sense  of  a  sieve.  Many  of  the  Rabbins, 
therefore,  translate  "in  the  spriug-tirae,"  because  the 
earth  is  then  riddled  by  the  plough  like  a  sieve;  and 
the  Targnm  and  Vulgate  adopt  this  rendering.  The 
leal  meaning  of  the  word  is  lost,  but  probably  it  was  a 
measure  of  distance ;  and  the  Jewish  interpreters  gener- 
ally thiuk  that  it  meant  a  mQe,  because  Rachel's  tradi- 
tional tomb  was  about  that  distance  from  Bethlehem. 
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Ephrath  (the  fruitful)  and  Beth-lehem  (the  house 
of  bread)  have  virtually  the  same  meaning,  but  the 
latter  name  would  be  given  to  the  town  only  when  its 
pastures  had  given  place  to  arable  lands,  where  com 
was  so\vn  for  bread. 

(18)  Ben-oni  .  .  .  Benjamin.— Rachel,  in  her 
dying  moments,  names  her  child  the  son  of  my  sorroiv ; 
for  though  on  has  a  double  meaning,  and  is  translated 
strength  iu  chap.  xlix.  3,  yet,  doubtless,  her  feeling  was 
that  the  life  of  her  offspring  was  purchased  by  her  own 
pain  and  death.  Jacob's  name,  "son of  tlie  right  hand," 
was  probably  given  not  merely  that  the  cluld  might 
bear  no  ill-omened  title,  but  to  mark  his  sense  of  the 
value  and  jireeiousuess  of  his  last  born  son.  Abravanel 
well  remarks  that  eartlUy  happiness  is  never  perfect,  and 
that  the  receiving  of  Divine  revelations  made  no 
difference  to  Jacob's  earthly  lot.  God  had  just  solemnly 
appeared  to  him,  and  he  is  on  his  last  journey,  within 
two  days'  easy  march  of  Hebron,  when  he  loses  the  wife 
whom  he  so  loved.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  had 
been  an  exile  from  his  home ;  he  was  now  close  to 
it,  but  may  never  welcome  there  the  one  for  whom  he 
had  so  deep  and  lasting  an  affection. 

(20)  That  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto 
this  day. —  This  is  a  later  addition,  but  whethei- 
inserted  by  Moses  or  Ezra  we  cannot  tell.  Its  site  was 
known  in  the  days  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  2) ;  and  as  the 
pillar  would  be  a  mass  of  unwrought  stone,  with  which 
the  natives  would  have  no  object  in  interfering,  its 
identification  upon  the  conquest  of  Canaan  would  not 
be  diflBcult. 

(21)  The  tower  of  Edar.-  Heb.,  Eder.  Micah 
(chap.  iv.  8)  calls  it  "  the  hill  of  the  daughter  of  Zion;" 
but  the  word  used  often  means  a  beacon -hill,  a  hUl  on 
which  a  tower  for  observation  is  erected,  wrongly 
translated  in  the  Authorised  Version  a  stronghold. 
The  tower  may,  therefore,  have  been  a  few  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem;  and  as  the  word  "beyond"  includes  the 
idea  of  up  to,  as  far  as,  the  meaning  is  that  Jacob  now 
occupied  this  region  permanently  with  his  cattle.  Until 
Esau,  with  his  possessions,  withdrew  to  Seir,  thei'e 
would  be  no  room  for  Jacob  and  his  flocks  and  herds 
at  Hebi'On,  but  he  would  at  Eder  be  so  near  his  father 
as  to  be  able  often  to  visit  him.  And  thus  his  exile 
was  now  over,  and  he  was  at  last  at  homo. 

(22)  Reuben. — Again  another  grief  for  Jacob  to 
mar  his  retm-n  home,  and  tliis  time  it  arises  from  the 


T/ie  Sons  of  Leah. 
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T/te  Death  of  ha/xc. 


dwelt  in  that  land,  that  Reuben  went 
:uul  "lay  witli  Billuih  his  father's  con- 
cubine :  and  Israel  heard  it.  Now  the 
sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve  : 

<'^^  The  sons  of  Leah;  Reuben,  Jacob's 
first-born,  and  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and 
Judah,iuid  Issachar,andZebulun:  '^^'The 
sons  of  Rachel ;  Joseph,  and  Benjamin : 
<^*  and  the  sons  uf  Bilhah,  Rachel's  hand- 
maid ;  Dan,  and  Naphtali  :  <-"'  and  the 
sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid ;  Gad, 
iind  Asher :  these  arc  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
which  were  born  to  him  in  Padan-aram. 
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f^?)  And  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his 
father  unto  Mamre,  unto  the  city  of 
Arbah,  which  in  Hebron,  where  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  sojourned.  '^'  And  the 
days  of  Isaac  were  an  hundred  and  four- 
score years.  <®'  And  Isaac  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  died,  and  *was  gathered  unto 
his  people,  heiwj  old  and  full  of  days : 
and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried 
him. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL— ">  Now  these 
are   the   generations   of  Esau,   who  is 


sin  of  his  first-born,  wlio  tlieroby  forfeits  the  birthright. 
It  was  till'  tliouglit  of  tlii'.so  miseries,  following  ii{K)U 
his  long  years  of  exile,  wliich  made  Jacob  sj>eak  so 
«orrowfnlly  of  his  exiiorieuco  of  life  before  Flijiraoh 
(ehap.  xlvii.  9). 

And  Israel  heard  it.— Tlio  Masora  notes  that 
.some  words  have  hero  fallen  out  of  llio  text,  which  the 
LXX.  fill  up  l)y  atlding,  "And  it  was  eril  in  his  sight." 

(-'')  In  Padan-aram.— The  words  are  to  bo  taken 
only  generally,  as  Benjamin  was  born  in  Canaan. 

(-"7)  The  city  of  Arbah,  which  is  Hebron. — 
Better  rendered  Kirjath-arba  in  chap,  xxiii.  2,  where 
SCO  Note. 

(*)  The  days  of  Isaac  were  an  hundred  and 
fourscore  years. — As  Isaac  was  sixty  when  liis  sous 
were  born,  Jacob  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of 
age  at  his  father's  death,  and  ouo  hundred  and  thirty 
when  ho  aj>i)cared  before  Phai-aoli  {chap.  xl\-ii.  9). 
Now,  as  Joseph  was  seventeen  when  sold  into  Egyi)t 
(chap,  xxxvii.  2),  and  thirty  when  raised  to  power  (ciiap. 
xli.  46),  and  as  the  seven  years  of  plenty  and  two  of 
tho  years  of  famine  had  passed  before  Jacob  went 
down  into  Egyjit,  it  follows  that  the  cruel  deed, 
whereby  he  wa.s  robbed  of  his  favourite  child,  was 
connnittcd  about  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Isaac. 

("■')  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him.— Esau,  who 
apparently  still  dwelt  at  Hebron  uutil  his  fatlier's  death, 
takes  here  the  precedence  as  his  natural  right.  But 
haviug  in  previous  expeditions  learnt  tho  physical 
advantages  of  the  land  of  Seir,  and  the  powerless- 
ncss  of  tho  Horitcs  to  resist  him,  ho  gives  up  Hebron 
to  his  brother,  and  migrates  with  his  largo  wealth  to 
that  country. 

XXXVI. 

The  Tuldoth  Esau. 

(1)  The  generations  of  Esau-  —  This  tuldoth. 
consisting  of  chaps,  xixvi. — xxxvii. 1,  is  very  remarkable, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  difficulties  with  which  it  abounds. 
and  wliich  liave  too  often  been  aggravated  by  the 
determination  of  commentators  to  make  Holy  Scrip- 
ture bend  to  their  pre-conceived  ideas  as  to  what  it 
ought  to  be,  instead  of  dutifully  accepting  it  as  it  is. 
It  begins  with  an  enumeration  of  Esau's  \vives,  in 
which  the  names  are  different  from  those  given  iu 
chaps,  xxvi.  St,  xxviii.  9.  Next  we  have  the  genea- 
logy of  Esau,  upon  tho  same  principle  as  that  whereby 
the  tuldulh  Ishmael  was  inserted  irametliately  after 
tho  history  of  Abraliam's  death  (chap.  xx\-.  12 — 18); 
but  this  is  followed,  iu  verses  20 — -30,  i)y  a  genealogy  of 
the  Horito  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir.     Among  these 


Esau  dwelt  as  the  predominant  iiower,  but  neverthe- 
less on  friendly  terms,  for  a  reason  which  wo  shall  sec 
hereafter.  We  next  have  a  list  of  kings  who  are  saiil 
to  liave  reigned  iu  Edom  "  Ix'forc  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel."  Tliis  is  not  a  ])ro- 
phetical  portion  of  the  Bible,  but  a  dry  genealogical 
table,  and  the  attempts  made  to  evade  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words,  namely,  that  at  the  time  when  this  list  of 
kings  was  written  there  were  kings  iu  I.srael,  are  pain- 
ful to  read,  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  harden 
sceptics  in  unbelief.  Of  these  Edomite  kings,  it  is  re- 
markable  tliat  they  do  not  succeed  one  another  by  heredi- 
tary succession,  nor  have  they  the  same  capital,  but  seem 
tobelimgto  a  time  of  anarchy,  like  that  wliich  existed  in 
Israel  under  the  Judges.  During  this  period  the 
Edomites  and  Horites  were  fused  together,  chiefly  by 
conquest  (Dent.  ii.  12,  22).  but  partly  al.so  by  the 
gradual  dying  out  of  the  inferior  race,  just  as  the  red 
man  is  fading  away  in  North  America,  and  the  Maori 
iu  New  Zealand.  Finally,  we  have  a  list  of  the  eleven 
dukes  of  Edom,  "after  their  places."  As  these  dukes 
represented  tribes  or  clans,  this  catalogue  is  geogra- 
phical, and  as  such  it  is  described  in  verse  43.  and  was 
mtended  to  give  the  political  arrangement  of  the  land 
at  the  later  date  when  this  addition  was  made,  and 
when  considerable  changes  had  taken  place  since  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement. 

These  last  two  docmncnts,  forming  verses  31 — 43, 
were  jirobably  added  at  the  time  when  the  B(X)ks  of 
Samuel  were  composed ;  but  as  wc  find  the  list  of  the 
kings  given  also  in  1  Cliron.  L  43 — 50,  and  as  at  that 
date  great  activity  existed  in  completing  the  canon  of 
Holy  Scripture,  some  suppose  that  the  lists  in  both  places 
are  by  the  same  liaud.  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  descril)o 
them  as  inter{>olations ;  for  it  was  the  nile  to  add  to 
and  complete  genealogies  ;  and  besides  there  existed  in 
the  Jewish  Church  a  living  authority  iu  the  prophets 
who  had  the  right  and  power  to  make  necessary  ad- 
ditions to  tho  Divine  record.  It  is  to  the  '•  schools  of 
tho  prophets"  that  we  owe.  under  God's  providence, 
tho  existence  of  most  of  tho  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  the  preservation  of  all  of  them  ;  and  they  did  not 
preserve  them  for  the  sake  of  the  authors,  but  for  tho 
sake  of  what  was  written.  And  there  is  nothing  de- 
rogatory to  the  authoritj-  or  inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  believing  that  the  prophets  were  from  time  to 
time  moved  by  thoSpirit  to  add  to  what  hatl  been  written. 
Tlie  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  bear  witness  every- 
where to  the  scnipnlouB  fidelity  with  which  men  guarde<l 
in  tho  prophetii;  schools  the  sacred  deposit  entrusted 
to  their  care ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  wo  find 
notes  inscrtr  1  from  time  to  timo,  as  iu  chap.  xiiv.  20. 
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Edom.  <^)  Esau  took  liis  wives  of  the 
daughters  of  Canaan ;  Adah  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  and 
Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah  the 
daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite ;  f^'  and 
Bashemath  Ishmael's  daughter,  sister 
of  Nebajoth.  (■*'  And  "Adah  bare  to 
Esau  Elij^haz ;  and  Bashemath  bare 
Eeuel ;  (5>  and  Ahohbamah  bare  Jeush, 
and  Jaalani,  and  Korah  :  these  are  the 
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sons   of  Esau,  which   were   born   unto 
him  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

C"'  And  Esau  took  his  wives,  and  his 
sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  all  the 
^persons  of  his  house,  and  his  cattle^ 
and  all  his  beasts,  and  all  his  substance,, 
which  he  had  got  in  the  land  of  Canaan; 
and  went  into  the  country  from  th& 
face  of  his  brother  Jacob.  C'  For  their 
riches  were  more  than  that  they  might 


No  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  remark  that  the  pillar 
standing  on  Rachel's  gj-ave  "  unto  this  day "  was  the 
same  stone  which  Jacob  had  set  up,  was  inserted  at 
a  later  date,  and  apparently  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
So  in  chap.  xiv.  17  we  have  a  note  inserted  subsequently 
to  the  establishment  of  the  kingly  office.  Why  should 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  belie^'ing  that  these  two  lists 
of  kings  and  dukes,  added  to  complete  a  genealogy, 
belonged  also  to  a  time  when  there  were  kings  in  Israel  ? 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  list  of  kings  given 
here  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Chronicles,  for  Hadar  (more  correctly,  in  Chronicles, 
Hadad)  seems  to  have  been  living  when  this  document 
was  composed,  and  hence  the  full  information  about  his 
wife.  In  Chronicles  (chap  i.  51)  there  is  added  "  Hadad 
died  also."  And  if  he  really  were  alive  when  this  cata- 
logue was  written,  he  had  by  that  time  been  dead  for 
centmies  ;  for  its  date  would  then  be  one  comparatively 
early. 

(2)  Adah  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite. 
— lu  chap.  xxvi.  34,  she  is  called  "  Bashemath  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,"  and  is  placed  second. 
Here  she  is  everywhere  placed  first.  We  do  not  often 
elsewhere  find  women  possessed  of  two  names,  but  it 
has  not  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that  she  was  a 
Hittite,  and  her  own  name  in  her  own  language  neither 
Adali  nor  Bashemath.  As  Adah  means  ornament,  and 
Bashemath  sweet-scented,  both  may  possibly  have  been 
terms  of  endearment,  arising  from  modifications  of  her 
Hittite  name. 

Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah  the 
daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite. — She  is  sup- 
posed to  answer  to  Juditli  the  daughter  of  "  Beeri  the 
Hittite,"  in  chap,  xx'i'i.  Si.  But  in  verses  24,  25,  we 
find  her  genealogy  given  again,  and  Zibeon,  the  father 
of  Anah,  the  father  of  Aholibamah,  is  there  described 
as  a  Horite.  Now,  as  Hivi  (Hivite)  and  Hori  (Horite) 
differ  in  Hebrew  only  in  the  length  of  the  top  of  the 
middle  letter,  and  as  mistakes  in  the  transcription  of 
Biblical  names  are  of  constant  occurrence,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  Aholibamah  was  a  Horite,  and  therefore, 
entirely  distinct  from  Judith.  Judith,  the  first  wife, 
apparently  had  no  children,  and  hence  arose  the  temp- 
tation to  Esau  to  marry  some  one  besides.  Hence,  too, 
Adah  comes  in  her  proper  order,  as  being  the  first  wife 
who  had  sons ;  and  EUphaz  as  the  son  of  the  first  wife 
who  had  children,  lias  the  right  of  primogeniture. 
Hence,  too,  Aholibamah  in  the  genealogy  is  always 
placed  third.  She  was  the  fourth  and  last  wife  taken, 
and  her  children  are  placed  after  those  of  Bashemath. 
And  this  was  a  matter  of  far  too  great  importance  in  a 
genealogy  for  there  to  be  any  mistake  made  in  it.  And 
now  we  see  the  reason  for  giving  the  genealogy  of  the 
Horites,  and  also  why  Esan  took  the  Horite  land  for  a 
possession.  In  some  expedition  into  the  country  of 
Seir,  Esau  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of   the 
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dukes  there,  and  through  her  had  acquired  a  right  to 
ducal  rank.  Through  her  famUy,  moreover,  he  had 
friendly  relations  with  one  portion  at  least  of  the  Horite 
people.  Our  knowledge  of  the  princely  Hittites  has  of 
late  been  too  largely  increased  for  us  to  be  able  to  con- 
nect a  Horite  race  with  them,  and  Rebekah  distinctly 
calls  Judith  and  Adah-Bashemath  daughters  of  Heth.. 
Excepting  the  Semites,  no  race  in  Palestine  stands  so 
high  as  the  Hittites,  and  no  race  so  low  as  the  Horites. 
But  their  rulers  were  probably  of  a  liigher  breed ;  and 
Esau's  invasions  of  their  countiy,  his  final  settlement 
there,  and  the  introduction  of  the  genealogy  of  "  Seir 
the  Horite,"  together  with  Aholibamah's  place  as  the 
last  of  Esau's  wives,  all  are  facts  which  strongly  con- 
firm the  supposition  of  liis  having  contracted  a  Horite 
man-iage  during  Jacob's  absence  in  Padan-aram. 

The  meanness  of  the  Horites  is  not  a  deduction  merely 
from  their  having  dwelt  in  caves,  for  the  country  is  so 
admirably  adapted  to  this  mode  of  living  that  it  still 
exists  there ;  but  they  are  omitted  from  the  table  of 
nations  in  chap,  x.,  and  seem  generally  to  have  been  a 
feeble  aboriginal  race. 

(3)  Bashemath  Ishmael's  daughter,  sister  of 
Nebajoth. — The  Sam.aritan  text  reads  Mahalath  here, 
and  in  verses  4,  10, 17,  as  in  chap,  xxviii.  9.  Thei-e  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Mahalath  is  the  right  reading,  but 
the  versions,  nevertheless,  agree  with  the  Masoretic 
Hebrew  text,  so  that  the  error  must  have  been  of  very 
ancient  date.  As  Mahalath  was  of  a  Semitic  stock,  she 
would  have  her  own  Semitic  name,  and  there  would  be 
no  double  translation  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  daughter 
of  Elon. 

(5)  In  the  land  of  Canaan. — ^We  find  Esau  with 
a  band  of  armed  men  in  Seir  on  Jacob's  return  from. 
Padan-aram,  but  he  still  had  his  home  at  Hebron  with 
his  father  xmtil  Isaac's  death,  twenty-two  years  after- 
wards. Evidently  he  had  taken  Aholibamah  home 
thither,  and  she  had  borne  him  three  sons.  After  Isaac's 
death  the  land  of  Seir  had  so  great  attractions  for  him 
that  he  migrated  thither  >vith  his  share  of  Isaac's  wealth, 
and  left  Hebron  to  Jacob,  who  now  moved  down  thither 
from  the  town  of  Eder,  and  took  possession  of  the 
homestead  of  his  fathers.  And  thus  the  inheritance  of 
the  birthright  came  finally  to  Jacob  by  Esau's  own  act, 
and  woidd  doubtless  have  so  come  to  him;  only  his 
father's  blessing  and  the  transference  to  him  of  the 
Abrahamic  promises  would  liave  been  given  him,  not  at 
the  time  of  Isaac's  tempoi'ary  illness,  but  on  his  death- 
bed. 

(6)  Into  the  country  from  the  face. — Heb., 
into  a  land  airay  from  the  face,  &c. 

(7)  The  land  wherein  they  were  strangers. 
— The  large  growth  of  their  wealth  made  the  separation 
of  Esau  and  Jacob  as  inevitable  as  had  been  that  of 
Abraham  and  Lot.  It  is  a  usual  incident  in  the  life  of 
nomads,  and  a  tribe  can  multiply  only  to  the  extent  of 
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dwell  together ;  and  the  land  wherein 
they  were  strangers  could  not  bear  them 
because  of  their  cattle.  '"*  Tlius  dwelt 
Esau  ill  "mount  Seir  :  Esau  /«  Edom. 

<"'  And  these  (trc  the  generations  of 
Esau  the  lather  of  'the  Edomites  in 
mount  Seir :  ""'  these  are  the  names  of 
Esau's  sons;  *Elii)haz  the  son  of  Adah 
the  wife  of  Esau,  Reuel  the  son  of 
Bashematli  the  wife  of  Esau.  ""  And 
the  sons  of  Eliphaz  were  Teman,  Omar, 
Zepho,  and  Gatani,  and  Kenaz.  ''-'  And 
Timna  was  concubine  to  Elijihaz  Esau's 
son  ;  and  she  bare  to  Eliphaz  Amalek  : 
these  were  the  sons  of  Adah  Esau's  wife. 
<i^'  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel ; 
Nahath,  and  Zerah,  Shammah,  and 
Mizzah  :  these  were  the  sons  of  Bashe- 
matli Esau's  wife.  ""  And  these  were 
the  sons  of  Aliolibamah,  tlie  daughter 
of  Allah  the  daughter  of  Zibeon,  Esau's 
■wife :  and  she  bare  to  Esau  Jeush,  and 
Jaalain,  and  Korah. 
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"*)  These  were  dukes  of  the  sons  of 
Esau  :  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  the  firstborn 
son  of  Esau  ;  duke  Teman,  duke  Omar, 
duke  Zejjho,  duke  Kenaz,  '"''  duke 
Korah,  duke  Uatam,  and  duke  Amalok: 
these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Eliphaz 
in  the  land  of  Edom  ;  these  iven:  the 
sons  of  Adah.  <'^'  And  these  «/•«  the 
sons  of  Reuel  Esau's  son;  duke  Nahath, 
duke  Zerah,  duke  Shammah,  duke 
Mizzah:  these  an;  the  dukes  that  caine 
of  Reuel  in  the  land  of  Edom  ;  these 
are  the  sons  of  Bashemath  Esau's  wife. 
''*^  And  these  are  the  sons  of  AhoU- 
bamah  Esau's  ^vife ;  duke  Jeush,  duke 
Jaalam,  duke  Korah :  these  were  the 
dukes  that  came  of  Aholibamah  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  Esau's  wife.  ""'These 
are  the  sons  of  Esau,  who  is  Edom,  and 
these  are  their  dukes. 

(20)  ("These  are  the  sons  of  Seii-  the 
Horite,  who  inhabited  the  land  ;  Lotan, 
and   Shobal,   and    Zibeon,   and    Anah, 


the  capabilities  of  their  district  to  support  them.  Wlicn 
this  is  reached,  cue  portion  of  the  tribe  imist  seek  a 
new  liome.  Tills  necessity  was  iu  the  present  case 
aggravated  by  Esau  and  Jacob  being  only  sojourners 
in  Canaan,  surroundeil  by  tribes  who  chiimed  to  bo 
owners  of  the  soil :  and  (his  may  have  helped  iu  deter- 
mining Esau's  choice ;  for  in  right  of  Aholibamah,  ho 
was  in  her  country  a  duke.  Maimonides  also  observes, 
that  though  Esau  had  gone  on  hunting  expeditions  to 
Seir,  and  oven  possibly  for  plunder,  yet  that  he  was  not 
stifficioutly  powerful  to  take  po.ssession  of  the  country 
until  by  Isaac's  death  the  number  of  his  retainers  was 
largely  niultiplii>d. 

(S)  Mount  Seir. — The  land  of  Idumea  extends 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Elath,  and  consists  of  a  chain  of  moimtains 
nmniug  parallel  to  (he  Akaba,  or  contimiadon  of  the 
■tleep  depression  (hrough  which  (he  Jordan  (lows  till  it 
loses  itself  iu  the  Dead  Sea.  The  hills  are  of  lime- 
fitouG,  with  masses  here  and  (here  of  basalt ;  and  though 
large  portions  are  so  covered  with  stones  as  to  be 
barren,  the  rest  is  moderately  fertile,  not  indeed  in 
•com,  but  in  figs,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits. 
The  climate  is  pleasant,  the  heat  in  summer  being 
moderated  by  cool  winds,  but  the  winters  are  cold.  The 
border  of  it  was  distant  only  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  Hebron,  so  that  Esau's  transference  of  himself 
thither  was  an  easy  matter.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap, 
xxvii.  39.) 

(9)  The  father  of  the  Edomites.  —  Heb.,  the 
Jathei-  of  Eiloui.  Ho  was  himself  the  man  Edom,  but 
the  word  liero  meaus  the  country  of  which  ho  was  the 
coloni/.or. 

(1-)  Amalek. — Wo  have  already  read  of  the  "  field 
«f  the  Amalekite  "  iu  chai).  xiv.  7.  As  Balaam  de- 
scribes Amalek  as  "  the  beginning  of  uadons  "  (so  the 
Heb.,  Num.  xxiv.  ^2^)),  (he  race  can  scarcely  have  had  so 
iguolile  an  origin  as  to  have  sprung  from  a  concubine 
of  Elipliaz;  for  we  gadier  from  Amos  vi.  1  (lin(  the 
jfhrase  used  by  Baltwrn  implied  precedence  siud  nobility. 
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It  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  races 
of  antiquity,  occupying  the  whole  country  from  Shur, 
on  the  borders  of  Egyiit,  to  Havilah,  in  Arabia  Felix. 
But  probably  there  was  a  fusion  of  some  of  the  Horitcs 
with  the  Amalekites,  just  as  the  Kenezites,  under 
Caleb,  were  fused  into  the  tribe  of  Judah.  For  in 
1  Chrou.  iv.  42,  43,  we  find  tlio  Simeonites  invading 
Mount  Seir,  and  smiting  Amalekites  there.  Of  these 
Amalekites  iu  Seir,  Amalek,  tlie  grandson  of  Esau, 
was  probably  the  founder ;  for  in  verse  Iti  he  is  called  (t 
duke,  and  therefore  one  district  of  flie  countrj-  would 
belong  to  his  descendants,  iu  the  same  mamicr  as  each 
son  of  Jacob  liad  a  territory  called  after  his  name.  Iu 
this  district  the  chiefs  would  Ix;  Semites  of  the  race  of 
Esau;  the  mass  of  the  i>eople  a  blended  race  of  Horitos 
and  Amalekites.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  absence 
of  their  names  from  chap.  x.  Though  Balaam  magnified 
them,  they  were  regarded  by  Israel,  not  as  a  nation, 
but  as  a  hateful  hortle  of  plunderers. 

(15)  Dukes.— Duke  is  tlie  Latin  word  dujc,  a  leader; 
but  tlie  Hebrew  wonl  n?^(2)/i  signifies  a  triltal  prince. 
It  is  derived  from  cleph,  a  thousand,  used  in  mucli  the 
same  way  as  the  word  liundredwith  us  for  a  division  of 
the  country.  Probably  it  was  one  large  enough  to  have  in 
it  a  thousand  gro^vn  men,  whereas  a  hundred  in  Saxon 
times  was  a  ais(riet  iu  wliich  there  were  a  hundred 
homesteads.  For  this  use  of  it,  see  Micah  v.  2.  Each 
alluph.  therefore,  would  be  the  prince  of  one  of  these 
districts,  assigned  to  him  as  the  possession  of  himself 
and  his  seed. 

(16)  Duke  Korah.— The  Samaritan  Pcntatencb 
rightly  onii(s  this  name.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Horite 
wife,  Aholilmmali. 

(IS)  Duke  Jeush  .  .  .— Aholibamab's  three  sons 
are  dukes,  but  only  the  grandsons  of  the  other  wives. 
The  rea.sou  of  (his  probably  is  that  she  belonged  to  the 
domiiiau(  family  of  Seir.  and  lier  sons  (ook  (he  command 
of  dis(rictsand  tribos  of  (he  Hori(e  i(eo)ile  in  her  right. 

(201  The  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite.— This  gi-nealogy 
is  given  partly  because  i(  contaius  that  of  Aholibamui, 
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<2')  and  Dishon,  and  Ezer,  and  Dishan : 
these  are  the  dukes  of  the  Horites,  the 
children  of  Seir  in  the  land  of  Edom. 
*^'  And  the  children  of  Lotan  were  Hori 
and  Hemam ;  and  Lotan's  sister  ivas 
Timna.  (-^>  And  the  children  of  Shobal 
were  these ;  Alvan,  and  Manahath,  and 
Ebal,  Shepho.  and  Onani.  <2*)  And 
these  are  the  childi-en  of  Zibeon  ;  both 
Ajah,  and  Anah  :  this  ivas  that  Anah 
that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness, 
as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father. 
<-**  And  the  children  of  Anah  tvere  these; 
Dishon,  and  Aholibamah  the  daughter 
of  Anah.  (-^'  And  these  are  the  children 
of  Dishon ;  Hemdau,  and  Eshban,  and 
Ithran,  and  Cheran.  (^7)  The  children  of 
Ezer  are  these ;  Bilhan,  and  Zaavan, 
and  Akan.  (-^)  The  childi'en  of  Dishan 
are  these  ;  Hz,  and  Ai-an.  (^•')  These  are 
the  dukes  that  came  of  the  Horites  ; 
duke  Lotan,  duke  Shobal,  duke  Zibeon, 
duke  Anah,  '•^^  duke  Dishon,  duke  Ezer, 
duke  Dishan :  these  are  the  dukes  that 
came  of  Hori,  among  their  dukes  in  the 
land  of  Seir. 

'^1'  And  these    are    the    kings    that 
reigned  in   the  land   of  Edom,  before 
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there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children 
of  Israel.  (^-'  And  Bela  the  son  of  Beor 
reigned  in  Edom  :  and  the  name  of  his 
city  was  Duihabah.  (*^'  And  Bela  died,, 
and  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah 
reigned  in  his  stead.  *^>  And  Jobab 
died,  and  Husham  of  the  land  of  Temani 
reigned  in  his  stead.  (^'  And  Husham 
died,  and  Hadad  the  son  of  Bedad,  who 
smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab, 
reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name  of 
his  city  was  Avith.  *^)  And  Hadad  died, 
and  Samlah  of  Masrekah  reigned  in  his- 
stead.  (37)  ^jn,i  Samlah  died,  and  Saul 
of  Rehoboth  hy  the  river  reigned  in  his 
stead.  (^>  And  Saul  died,  and  Baal- 
hanan  the  son  of  Achbor  reigned  in  his 
stead.  (3^>  And  Baal-hanan  the  son  of 
Achbor  died,  and  Hadar  reigned  in  his 
stead:  and  the  name  of  his  city  was 
Pau;  and  his  wife's  name  ivas  Mehet- 
abel,  the  daughter  of  Hatred,  the 
daughter  of  Mezahab. 

(*)  And  these  are  the  names  of  the 
dukes  that  came  of  Esau,  according  to 
their  families,  after  their  places,  by 
their  names ;  duke  Timnah,  duke 
Alvah,   duke  Jetheth,   W  duke  Aholi- 


but  chiefly  Ijecaiise  the  Horites  were  in  time  fused  with 
the  deseendauts  of  Esau,  and  together  formed  the 
Edomites. 

(22)  Timna.— Not  the  Timna  mentioned  in  verse  12  ; 
for  she  is  liere  described  as  sister  of  Lotan  the  brother 
of  Zibeon,  who  was  grandfatlier  of  Aholibamah,  Esau's 
wife.  But  the  Timua  mentioned  there  was  the 
concubine  of  Esau's  grandson,  and  junior  by  four 
generations. 

(2i)  Anah  that  found  the  mules. — Mules  is  the 
traditional  rendering  of  the  Jews  ;  but  as  horses  were  at 
this  date  unknown  in  Palestine,  Anah  could  not  have 
discovered  the  art  of  crossing  them  with  asses,  and  so 
producing  mules.  Jerome,  moreover,  says  that  "  the 
word  in  Funic,  a  language  allied  to  Hebrew,  means  hot 
springs ;  "  and  this  translation  is  now  generally  adopted. 
Lango  gives  a  list  of  hot  springs  in  the  Edomite  region, 
of  which  those  of  CaliiThoe,  "  the  stream  of  beauty,"  in 
the  Wady  Zerka  Maion,  are  probably  those  found  by 
Anah. 

(31)  The  kings.— In  the  triumphal  song  of  Moses  on 
the  Red  Sea  we  still  read  of  "  dukes  of  Edom  "  (Exod. 
XV.  15  ;  but  when  Israel  had  reached  the  borders  of 
their  land,  we  find  that  Edom  had  then  a  king  (Num. 
XX.  14).  But  in  the  list  given  here,  no  king  succeeds 
his  father,  and  probably  these  were  petty  monarchs,  who 
sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy  dm-ing  a  long 
period  of  civil  war,  in  which  the  Horites  were  finally 
as  completely  conquered  as  were  the  Canaanites  in 
Palestine  under  the  heavy  hands  of  Saul  and  Solomon. 
In  the  time  of  the  dukes,  there  were  also  Horite  dukes 
of  the  race  of  Seir,  ruling  districts  mixed  up  apjiarently 
with  those  goTemed  by  the  descendants  of  Esau.  But 
all  these  now  disappear. 


(33)  Jobab.— The  LXX.  identify  him  with  Job,  but 
on  no  probable  grounds. 

(35)  Who  smote  Midian  .  ,  .—All  memory  of 
this  exploit  has  passed  away,  and  the  complete  silence 
of  the  Bible  regarding  every  one  of  these  kings,  makes- 
it  probable  that  they  belonged  to  an  early  date  prior  to 
the  time  in  Israel  when  historical  events  were  carefully 
recorded. 

(37)  Rehoboth  by  the  river.- Heb.,  Behobotk 
hannahar,  Rehoboth-of-the-river,  so  called,  perhaps,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Rehoboth-ir  (chap.  x.  11).  If  ther 
river  is  the  Euphrates,  this  city  was  not  on  Edomite 
groimd,  and  Saul  probably  reigned  in  Idumea  by  right 
of  conquest. 

(39)  Hadar. — He  is  more  correctly  called  Hadad  in 
the  Samaritan  text  here,  and  in  the  Hebrew  also  in  1 
Chron.  i.  50.  The  two  letters  r  and  d  are  in  Hebrew 
80  much  alike,  that  they  are  repeatedly  confused  with 
one  another.  As  we  have  already  observed  (see  Note 
on  verse  1)  he  was  probably  alive  when  this  catalogue 
of  Mngs  was  drawn  up. 

W  According  to  their  families,  after  their 
places. — The  final  list  of  the  dukes  is  said,  both  here 
and  in  verse  43,  to  be  territorial,  by  which  is  meant, 
not  that  the  persons  mentioned  were  not  real  men,  but 
that  Edom  finally  settled  down  into  eleven  "  thousands  "^ 
named  after  these  chieftains.  So  in  Canaan  the  names 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  became  those  also  of  temtorial  divi- 
sions, two  of  which,  however,  were  given  to  Joseph  and 
his  sons,  while  no  district  was  called  after  Le^i.  Wliat 
is  remarkable  here  is  the  vast  amoimt  of  change.  No 
Horite  duke  gives  his  name  to  any  of  these  divisions  of 
the  land  of  Edom.  Omitting  Korah  from  verse  16, 
there  were  originally  thirteen  of  these  tribal  princes,. 
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bamah,  duko  Elah,  duke  Piiion,  ('-"iluke 
Keiiaz,  (luku  Teiiuui,  duko  Mibzar, 
(*^)  duke  Map;diel,  duke  Irani :  these  be 
tlio  dukos  of  Edom,  accordinfj  to  their 
habitations  in  the  huid  of  their  posses- 
sion :  he  is  Esau  the  father  of  '  the 
Edomites. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII.— (1)  And  Jacob 
dwelt  in  the  land  -wherem  his  father 
was  a  stranger,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

<-'  These  «re  the  generations  of  Jacob. 

Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old,  was 


B.C. 
dr.  HM. 


1  Hell.,  of  hit  fa- 
tlicr'taojouminya. 


3  Or,  piecet. 


feeding  the  flock  witli  his  brethren;  and 
the  lad  ivas  with  tlie  sons  of  Billiah, 
and  with  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father's 
wives :  and  Joseph  brought  unto  his 
father  their  evil  report.  *••'  Now  Israel 
loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age  : 
and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  maiuj 
^colours.  '*'  And  when  his  brethren 
saw  that  theii*  father  loved  him  more 
than  all  his  brethren,  they  hated  him, 
and  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto 
him. 


cacli  witli  his  own  territory,  but  with  uo  central  govera- 
meut;  just  !is  the  cliildreu  of  Lsnii'l  dwelt  for  centuries 
in  Caniiau,  eaeli  tribe  independently  in  its  own  distriet, 
and  witli  iKithiuff  to  bind  them  together  orcept  their 
religion.  In  verses  40 — Ui  we  tind  eleven  tnbes,  of 
which  only  two,  those  of  Teman  and  Keiiaz,  retain  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  while  of  the  rest  we  know 
nothing.  Wo  may,  however,  safely  conclude  that  these 
nine  persons,  who  gave  their  names  to  districts  of  Edoiu, 
wore  all  men  who  rose  to  power  during  the  tnmliled 
times  when  king  after  king  seized  the  crown  only  to  be 
disphiced  by  some  oiio  else.  Probably  many  such  men 
aro.se,  but  tlies(>  wuro  all  who  consolidated  their  power 
sufliciently  to  leave  their  names  behind  them.  Amid.st 
tliis  anarchy,  the  two  districts  of  Teman  and  Kenaz 
alone  remained  unbroken,  and  continued  to  lie  ruled  by 
princes  of  the  sjimc  family.  This  word  "  family  "'  has 
in  Hebrew  a  meaning  different  from  that  which  it  has 
with  us ;  for  it  signifies  one  of  the  larger  divisions  of  a 
tribe,  of  which  the  subdivisions  aro  called  "fathers' 
houses,"  which  again  are  subdivided  into  households 
(Num.  i.  2,  &c.).  In  verse  43  "  habitations  "  would  bo 
Ijettcr  rendered  selllementa. 

XXXVII. 

(1)  And  Jacob  .  .  . — This  verso  is  not  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  new  section,  but  tlie  conclusion  of  the 
TCikh'ith  Esau.  In  chap,  xxxvi.  6,  we  read  that  E.sau 
went  into  a  land  away  from  Jacob.  Upon  this  follows 
in  verse  8,  "  And  Esau  dwelt  in  Mount  Seir ;"  and  now 
the  necessary  information  concerning  tlio  other  brother 
is  given  to  us,  "  And  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  ...  of 
Canaan."  In  the  Hebrew  tlie  conjunctions  are  the  same. 

The  Toldoth  Jacob. 
Joseph  is  Sold  by  his  Brethren  into  Egypt. 

(2)  The  generations  of  Jacob.— This  TSldoih, 
according  to  the  uiideviating  ndc,  is  the  history  of 
Jacob's  descendants,  and  specially  of  Joseph.  So  the 
Tolduth  of  the  heaven  and  earth  (chap.  ii.  4)  gives  the 
history  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man.  So  the  Tuldoth 
Adam  was  the  history  of  the  floixl;  and,  not  to  midtiply 
instances,  that  of  Terah  was  the  history  of  Abraham. 
(See  Note  on  chap,  xxviii.  10.)  This  Tulduth,  therefore, 
extends  to  the  end  of  Genesis,  and  is  the  history  of  the 
n>moval,  through  Joseph's  instrumentality,  of  the 
family  of  Jacob  from  Canaan  into  Eg}i>t,  as  a  step 
preparatory  to  its  growth  into  a  nation. 

Joseph  being  seventeen  years  old.— Ho  was 
born  aliout  seven  years  Ivfore  Jacob  left  Ha  ran.  and  as 
the  journey  home  probably  occupied  two  full  years,  he 


would  liave  dwelt  in  Isaac's  neighbourhood  for  seven 
or  eight  years.  Isaac's  life,  as  we  have  seen,  was  pro- 
longed for  about  twelve  years  after  the  sale  of  Joseph 
by  his  brethren. 

And  the  lad  was  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah, 
and  with  the  sons  of  ZUpah.— Heb.,  And  he  u-as 
lad  iviih  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  &.c.  The  probable  mean- 
ing of  this  is,  that  as  the  youngest  son  it  was  his  duty 
to  wait  uj)on  his  brothers,  just  as  David  liml  to  look 
after  the  sheep,  while  his  brothers  went  to  the  festival ; 
and  was  also  sent  to  the  camp  to  attend  to  them  (1 
Sam.  xvi.  11,  xvii.  17, 18).  The  sons  of  Jacob  were  dis- 
persed in  detachments  over  tho  large  extent  of  country 
occupied  by  Jacob's  cattle,  and  Joseph  probably  after 
Lis  mother's  death,  when  he  was  about  nine  years'  old, 
would  be  brought  up  in  the  tent  of  Billiah,  his  mother's 
handmaid.  Ho  would  naturally,  therefore,  go  with 
her  sons,  with  whom  were  also  the  sons  of  the  other 
handmaid.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  special 
part  in  Joseph's  sale. 

Joseph  brought  unto  his  father  their  evil 
report. — Heb.,  Joseph  brought  an  evil  report  of  them 
unto  their  father. 

(•i)  He  was  tho  son  of  his  old  age.— Jacob  was 
ninety-one  when  Joseph  was  boni ;  but  at  Benjamin's 
birth  he  was  eight  or  nine  years  older  ;  and  according 
to  the  common  belief  that  Jacob  was  only  twenty 
years  in  Padan-aram,  the  four  sons  of  the  handmaids 
must  have  been  about  Joseph's  age,  and  Leah's  last 
two  sons  even  younger.  But  the  epithet  is  intel- 
ligible if  Jacob  had  waited  twenty-seven  years  after 
his  marriage  with  Rachel,  before  Joseph  was  bom. 
There  would  then  be  a  considerable  interval  between 
him  and  the  other  sons ;  and  though  Rachel  had  a 
second  son  some  years  afterwards,  j-et  Jo.seph  would 
continue  to  be  the  son  long  looked  for,  whose  birth  had 
given  him  so  great  happiness;  whercAs  his  joy  at  Ben- 
jamin's coining  was  bought  at  the  terrible  price  of  the 
mother's  death. 

A  coat  of  many  colours. — Two  explanations  aro 
given  of  this  phriusc;  the  first,  that  it  was  a  long  gar- 
ment with  sleeves  or  fringes;  tho  other,  tliat  it  was  com- 
posed of  patchwork  of  various  colours.  The  latter  is 
the  more  pnibalile  iuterjiretation  ;  for  from  the  tomb  at 
Boui-Hassan  we  learn  that  such  dresses  were  worn  in 
Palestine,  as  a  train  of  caiitivo  Jcbnsites  is  repre- 
sented upon  it  clad  in  rich  rolx-s.  the  patterns  of  which 
seem  to  have  l)een  produceil  by  sewing  together  small 

Sieces  of  different  colours.  So  also  in  India  l)eautiful 
re.s.sos  an>  made  by  sewing  together  strips  of  crimson, 
purjile,  and  other  colours.  (Roberts'  Oriental  TlluKtra- 
tiotu,  p.  43.)     Some  liave  thought  that  Jacob  by  this 
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<*)  And  Josepli  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
lie  told  it  his  brethren :  and  they  hated 
him  yet  the  more.  *®'  And  he  said  nnto 
them,  Hear,  I  pray  you,  this  di'eam 
which  I  have  dreamed :  ('')  for,  behold, 
we  were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field, 
and,  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also  stood 
upright;  and,  behold,  your  sheaves 
stood  round  about,  and  made  obeisance 
to  my  sheaf,  f^)  And  his  brethren  said 
to  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over 
us  ?  or  shalt  thou  indeed  have  dominion 
over  us  ?  And  they  hated  him  yet  the 
more  for  his  dreams,  and  for  his  words. 
(^)  And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream, 
and  told  it  his  brethren,  and  said,  Be- 
hold, I  have  dreamed  a  dream  more; 
and,  behold,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
the  eleven  stars  made  obeisance  to  me. 
<!")  And  he  told  it  to  his  father,  and  to 
his  brethren :  and  his  father  rebuked 
him,  and  said  unto  him.  What  is  this 
dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed?     Shall 


1  Eeh.,3ee  the  peace 
ofthu  bretliren,&c. 


I  and  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to 
thee  to  the  earth  ?  (H)  And  his  brethren 
envied  him ;  but  his  father  observed 
the  saying. 

<^-'  And  his  brethren  went  to  feed 
their  father's  flock  in  Shechem.  ^i^'  And 
Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Do  not  thy 
brethren  feed  the  flock  in  Shechem? 
come,  and  I  wiU  send  thee  unto  them. 
And  he  said  to  him,  Here  am  I.  <i^'  And 
he  said  to  him.  Go,  I  pray  thee,  ^  see 
whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren, 
and  well  with  the  flocks ;  and  bring  me 
word  again.  So  he  sent  him  out  of  the 
vale  of  Hebron,  and  he  came  to  Shechem. 

<^^)  And  a  certain  man  found  him,  and, 
behold,  he  was  wandering  in  the  field: 
and  the  man  asked  him,  saying,  What 
seekest  thou?  (i^>  And  he  said,  I  seek 
my  brethren :  tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
where  they  feed  their  flocks.  *'''*  And 
the  man  said.  They  are  departed  hence ; 


dress  marked  out  Joseph  as  the  future  head  of  the 
family,  in  the  place  of  Reuben,  supposing  it  to  indicate 
the  priestly  office  borne  by  the  firstborn ;  but  this  is 
doubtful,  and  it  was  Judah  to  whom  Jacob  gave  the 
right  of  primogeniture. 

(5)  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream. — Though  dreams 
as  a  rule  do  but  arise  from  the  mind  being  wearied 
with  overmuch  business  (Eccles.  v.  3),  or  other  trivial 
causes;  yet  as  being  from  time  to  time  used  by  God 
for  providential  purposes,  they  are  occasionally  de- 
scribed as  a  lower  kind  of  prophecy  (Num.  xii.  6 — 8 ; 
Deut.  xiii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15).  In  the  life  of  Joseph 
they  form  the  turning  point  in  his  history,  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  while  revelations  were  frequently  made 
to  Jacob,  we  have  hencef  oi-ward  no  record  of  any  such 
direct  communication  from  God  to  man  until  tlie  time 
of  Moses.  The  utmost  granted  to  Joseph  was  to  dream 
dreams ;  and  after  this  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
were  left  entirely  to  natural  laws  and  influences. 
(Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xxvi.  2.) 

0)  Stood  upright. — Heb.,  tooh  its  station.  It  is 
the  verb  used  in  chap.  xxiv.  13,  where  see  Note.  It 
implies  that  the  sheaf  took  the  position  of  chief.  We 
gather  from  this  dream  that  Jacob  practised  agricid- 
ture,  not  occasionally,  as  had  been  the  ease  with  Isaac 
(chap.  xxvi.  12),  but  regularly,  as  seems  to  have  been 
usual  also  at  Haran  (chap.  xxx.  14). 

(8)  He  dreamed  yet  another  dream.  —  In 
Joseph's  history  the  dreams  are  always  double,  though 
in  the  case  of  those  of  the  chief  butler  and  baker,  the 
interpretation  was  diverse. 

(10)  His  father  rebuked  him.— In  making  the 
sun  and  moon  bow  down  before  him,  Joseph's  dream 
seemed  to  violate  the  respect  due  to  pax'euts.  As 
Jacob  probably  regarded  his  son's  dreams  as  the  result 
of  his  letting  his  fancy  dwell  upon  ideas  of  self -exalta- 
tion, he  rightly  rebuked  him;  while,  nevertheless, 
"  observing  his  saying"    (Comp,  Luke  ii.  51.) 

Thy  mother. — Rachel  was  certainly  dead,  as  Joseph 
had  at  this  time  eleven  brethren.     Nor  did  Leah  ever 


bow  down  before  him;  for  she  died  at  Hebron 
(chap.  xlix.  31).  The  enumei'ation  of  "  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,"  means  Jacob,  his  wives,  and  his  childi-eu,  that 
is,  the  whole  family,  elders  and  juniors,  were  to  make 
obeisance  to  Joseph.  It  is  a  general  phrase,  like  that 
ia  chap,  xxxv,  26,  and  is  not  to  be  too  literally  inter- 
preted. But  as  the  handmaids  were  both  of  them 
younger  than  either  Rachel  or  Leah,  they  may  have 
gone  down  with  Jacob  into  Egypt  ;  and  probably 
BUliah  had  done  a  mother's  i)art  by  Josejih  after 
Rachel's  death. 

(12)  Shechem. — Jacob's  sons  seem  to  have  retained 
Shechem,  by  right  of  their  high-handed  proceedings 
related  in  chap,  xxxiv.  27 — 29.  By  seizing  the  "  tafs  " 
of  the  Shechemites,  Simeon  and  Levi  must  have  added 
large  numbers  of  grown  men  to  the  roU  of  their  re- 
tainers ;  and  after  accustoming  them  to  their  service, 
they  would  have  become  powerful  enough  to  resist  any 
attacks  of  the  natives.  (See  cliap.  xxxiv.  29,  and  Note 
on  chap.  xvii.  13).  But  it  gives  us  a  great  idea  of 
Jacob's  wealth  and  power,  that  while  dwelling  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Hebron,  he  should  send  part  of  his 
cattle  so  far  away  as  to  Shechem,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles. 

(1*)  Whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren.— 
Jacob  might  well  fear  lest  the  natives  should  form  a 
confederacy  against  his  sons,  and  take  vengeance  upon 
them  for  their  cruelty.  They  were  too  fierce  them- 
selves to  have  any  such  alarm,  but  Jacob  was  of  a  far 
more  timid  disposition. 

The  vale  of  Hebron. — The  flocks  and  herds 
which  formed  the  portion  of  Jacob's  cattle  which 
pastured  nearest  home,  occupied  the  country  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  Hebron  as  far  as  the  tower  of 
Eder ;  but  he  would  no  doubt  pitch  his  own  tent  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  of  his  father 

(17)  Dothan. — This  town  was  twelve  miles  north  ot 
Shechem,  and  is  famous  as  being  the  place  where  Elisha 
struck  the  Syrian  army  mth  blindness  (2  Kings  vi. 
13 — 23)      It  is  situated  in  a  small  but  fertile  valley,  and 
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for  I  heard  them  say,  Let  us  go  to 
Dothan.  And  Joseph  wejit  after  his 
bretliren,  and  found  them  in  Dothan. 
<"*'  And  when  they  saw  liim  afar  off, 
even  before  he  came  near  unto  them, 
they  conspired  against  him  to  shiy  him. 
'"•'  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Be- 
hohl,  this  'dreamer  cometh.  <-•''  Come 
now  thereR)re,  and  let  ns  slay  him,  and 
cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  will 
say.  Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured 
him:  and  we  shall  see  what  will  become 
of  his  dreams.  *^''  And  "Reuben  heard 
it,  and  he  delivered  him  out  of  their 
liands ;  and  said,  Let  us  not  kill  him. 
<22)  And  Reuben  said  unto  them.  Shed 
no  blood,  but  cast  him  into  this  pit  that 
is  in  the  wilderness,  and   lay  no  hand 


I   Hfb.,  matttr  of 
tirtaiHt. 


2  Or.  piecti. 


upon  him ;  that  he  might  rid  him  out 
of  their  hands,  to  deliver  him  to  liis 
father  again. 

<-''  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joseph 
was  come  unto  his  brethren,  that  tliey 
stript  Joseph  out  of  his  coat,  /tw  coat 
of  many  -colours  that  was  on  him ; 
'-''  and  they  took  him,  and  cast  him 
into  a  pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty, 
tkere  was  no  water  in  it.  '^*  And  they 
sat  down  to  eat  bread  :  and  they  lifted 
up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold, 
a  company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from 
Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery 
and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it 
down  to  Egypt.  f^"'  And  Judah  said 
unto  his  brethren,  What  profit  is  it  if 
we  slay  our  brother,  and  conceal   his 


Jacob's  sons,  having  oxliaustcd  tlie  produce  of  tlie 
larger  plain  round  Shocliom,  had  moved  northward 
tliithor.  Not  liaving  found  thom  at  Sheclieni,  Joseph 
did  not  know  where  to  go.  l)ut  wandered  abciut  "  in  tho 
fieUl  " — tlio  ()])en  downs — till  lie  met  some  one  who  coidd 
give  liim  information.  Had  he  been  a  praeti.sed  hunter, 
like  Esau,  ho  woidd  liavo  followed  them  by  tho  tracks 
of  the  eat  tie. 

(I'J)  This  dreamer.— Heb.,  this  lord  of  dreams,  a 
phrase  exi)ressive  of  contempt. 

(2")  Into  some  pit.— Heb.,  into  one  of  the  pits,  that 
is,  cisterns  dug  to  catch  and  preserve  the  rain  water. 
In  summer  they  are  dry,  and  a  man  thrown  into  one  of 
them  woidd  have  very  little  chance  of  escape,  as  they 
are  not  oidy  deep,  but  narrow  at  tho  top.  The  Jewish 
interpreters  accuse  Simoon  of  being  the  prime  mover 
in  tho  plot,  and  say  that  tliis  was  the  reason  why  Josei)h 
oast  him  into  prison  (cliap.  xlii.  2-1). 

(— )  Into  this  pit  that  is  in  the  wilderness.— 
Reuben  apparently  pointed  to  some  cistern  in  the 
de.solate  region  whicli  girds  the  little  valley  of  Dothan 
around.  Wo  leani  from  chap.  xlii.  21  that  Joseph 
begged  hard  for  mercy,  and  to  be  spared  so  painful  a 
death,  l)ut  that  his  brothers  woidd  not  hear. 

Though  never  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  a 
type  of  Christ,  yet  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so 
full  of  events  and  histories,  which  re.ippcar  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  that  tho  Fathers  have  never  hesitated  in 
regarding  Joseph,  tho  innocent  delivered  to  death,  b\it 
raised  thence  to  glory,  as  es])ecially  tyiiifyiiig  to  us  our 
Lord.  Pascal  [Pensrea,  ii.  5t.  2)  sums  up  tin-  points  of 
resemblance — in  his  father's  love  for  him,  his  being  sent 
to  see  after  the  peace  of  his  brethren,  their  conspiring 
against  him,  his  i)eing  sold  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver, 
his  rising  from  his  humiliation  to  bo  the  lord  and 
saviour  of  those  who  had  wronged  him;  and  with  them 
the  saviour  also  of  the  world.  As  too,  he  was  in  prison 
with  two  malefactors,  so  was  our  Lord  crucified  between 
two  thieves ;  and  as  one  of  these  was  saved  and  one 
left  to  his  eoiid(>mnation,  so  Joseph  gave  deliverance  to 
the  chief  butler,  but  to  the  chief  baker  pvuiishment. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  other  resemblances,  but, 
leaWug  these,  it  is  important  also  to  notice  that  Joseph's 
histi)i-y  is  likewise  a  vindication  of  God's  providential 
dealings  with  men.  He  is  innocent,  and  pure  in  life, 
but  wronged  again  and  again ;  yet  every  wrong  was 


but  a  step  in  the  pathway  of  his  exaltation.  And  like 
tho  histories  of  all  great  lives,  Joseph's  adventures  do 
not  begin  and  end  in  himself.  UfHin  him  dejwnded  a 
great  future.  Noble  minds  care  little  for  iiersonal 
suffering,  if  from  their  pain  sjirings  amelioration  for 
the  world.  Now  Joseph's  descent  into  Eg)-]it  was 
not  only  for  the  good  and  preservation  of  the  iKviple 
there,  but  was  also  an  essential  condition  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Church.  In  Egypt  alone  could 
Israel  have  midtiplied  into  a  nation  fit  to  be  the  deposi- 
taries of  God's  law,  and  to  grow  into  a  church  of 
prophets. 

(^>  A  company  of  Ishmeelites. — Dothan  was 
situated  on  the  great  caravan  line  by  which  tho 
products  of  India  and  Western  Asia  were  brought  to 
Egyi>t.  As  the  eastern  side  of  Canaan  is  covered  by 
the  great  Arabian  desert,  the  caravans  had  to  travel  in 
a  north-wosternly  direction  until,  liaving  forded  the  Eu- 
j)lirates,  they  could  strike  across  from  Tadmor  to  Gilead. 
Tlie  route  thence  led  them  over  the  Jordan  at  Beisan.aud 
so  southward  to  Egypt.  For  "  Ishmeelit^'s,"  we  have 
"  Midianitcs,"  Heb.,  Medyanim,  in  verse  28,  and  Mwla. 
nites,  Heb..  Medaniin,  in  verse  36 ;  but  the  Targum 
and  the  Syriac,  instead  of  Ishmeelites.  read  Arabs. 
Midian  was  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  and  Ishmael 
was  his  sou  by  Hagar.  But  jirobably  these  merchants 
were  descended  from  neither  by  blood,  but  lH>longe(l  to 
some  branch  of  the  Caiiaanites,  who  were  t)ic  great 
traders  of  ancient  times,  and  whi<'li  Ishmael  and  Midian 
had  compelled  to  submit  to  their  sway.  (But  .see  Note 
on  chap.  xxv.  2.)  The  Jewisli  interpreters  are  reduced  to 
great  straits  in  reconciling  these  names,  and  even  assert 
tliat  Joseph  was  sold  three  times.  Really  Ishmeelites. 
Midianitcs,  and  Medanites  are  all  one  and  the  .same,  if 
we  regard  them  as  bearing  the  names  only  iwlitically. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Eg>-ptians  never  took  part 
in  the  carrj-ing  trade.  Even  the  narigation  of  the  Red 
Sea  they  left  to  the  Phoenicians,  Israelites,  and  SjTians, 
though  Psammetichns.  Pharaoh-Ncclio,  and  Aprics  tried 
to  induce  the  Egyi>tians  to  take  to  maritime  pursuits. 
Tlieir  products  were  com,  stuffs  of  byssus  and  other 
materials,  and  car)H>ts  ;  but  the  exportation  of  these 
goods  they  left  to  foreign  traders. 

Spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh.- Tlie  first  was 
proliablvgum  tragacaiith,  though  some  think  that  it  was 
storax,  the  gum  of  the  stj-rax  tree  i.see  chap.  xsx.  37). 
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blood?  ''2''  Come,  and  let  us  sell  him 
to  the  Ishmeelites,  and  let  not  our  hand 
he  upon  him ;  for  he  is  our  brother  and 
our  flesh.  And  his  brethren  ^were 
content.  C-^^  Then  there  passed  by 
Midianites  merchantmen;  and  they 
drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the 
pit,  "and  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmeelites 
for  twenty  pieces  of  silver:  and  they 
brought  Joseph  into  Egypt. 

(29)  ^ji(j  Reuben  returned  unto  the 
pit;  and,  behold,  Joseph  was  not  in 
the  pit;  and  he  rent  his  clothes.  <^'Aiid 
he  returned  unto  his  brethren,  and 
said,  The  child  is  not ;  and  I,  whither 
shall  I  go  ? 

<^i'  And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  and 
killed  a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  dipped 
the  coat  in  the  blood  ;  (^^^  and  they  sent 
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Heb.,  eunuch  : 
but  the  woril 
doth  signify  not 
only  euniicUs. 
but  also  cIkdh- 
beilahis,  cour- 
tierSt  and  officers. 
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the  coat  of  many  colours,  and  they 
brought  it  to  their  father ;  and  said. 
This  have  we  found :  know  now  whether 
it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no.  <^)  And  he- 
knew  it,  and  said.  It  is  my  son's  coat; 
an  'evU  beast  hath  devoured  him;. 
Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces. 
<3*)  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put 
sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned 
for  his  son  many  days.  '^^^  And  all  his 
sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  tO' 
comfort  him;  but  he  refused  to  be 
comforted ;  and  he  said.  For  I  wiU  ga 
down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son 
mourning.  Thus  his  father  wept  for 
him. 

(36)  ^jj^  .(jhe  Midianites  sold  him  into 
Egypt  unto  Potiphar,  an  ^officer  of 
Pharaoh's,  and  ^■'captain  of  the  guard. 


"Balm,"  that  is,  balsam,  was  pi-obably  the  resin  of 
the  balsamodendron  Gileadense,  a  tree  which  grows 
abundantly  in  Gilead,  and  of  which  the  gum  was  greatly 
in  use  for  healing  wounds.  "  Myrrh  '  was  certainly 
ladanuvi,  the  gum  of  the  cistus  rose  (cistus  o'eticus). 
As  all  these  were  products  of  Palestine  valued  in 
Egypt,  Jacob  included  them  in  his  present  to  the 
governor  there  (chap,  xliii.  11). 

(28)  Twenty  pieces  of  silver.— Twenty  shekels 
of  silver  were  computed,  in  Lev.  xxvii.  5,  as  the  average 
worth  of  a  male  slave  under  twenty.  It  would  be  about 
£2  10s.  of  our  money,  but  silver  was  of  far  greater 
value  then  than  it  is  now. 

(29)  Reuben  returned.  —  Evidently  he  was  not 
present  when  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Midianites.  This 
has  been  made  into  a  diflBculty,  but  really  it  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  narrative.  For  the  diificuJty  arises  solely 
from  the  supposition  that  Joseph's  brethren  immediately 
after  casting  him  into  the  pit  "  sat  down  to  eat  bread, ' 
an  act  well  described  as  most  cold-blooded.  But  they 
were  not  actually  guilty  of  it ;  for  what  the  narrative 
says  is  that  they  were  having  their  evening  meal  when 
the  caravan  came  in  sight.  Reuben,  between  the  casting 
of  Joseph  into  the  pit  and  the  evening  meal,  had  appa- 
rently gone  a  long  round  to  fetch  in  the  more  distant 
cattle,  and  probably  had  remained  away  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  feel  sure  that  his  brethren  would  on  his 
return  be  at  their  dinner.  He  hoped  thus  to  be  able  to 
go  alone  to  the  cistern,  and  rescue  Joseph,  and  send 
him  away  home  before  the  rest  could  interfere.  Thus 
rightly  understood,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  history. 

(31)  A  kid  of  the  goats. — Heb.,  a  full  grotvn 
he-goat.  Maimonides  thinks  that  the  reason  why 
he-goats  were  so  often  used  as  sin-offerings  under  the 
Levitical  law  was  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  this 
great  sin  committed  by  their  patriarchs. 

(32)  They  brought  it.— Heb.,  they  caused  it  to  go, 
that  is,  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  a  messenger.  They 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  first  burst  of  their  father's 
agony. 

And  said. — These  were  the  words  that  were  to  be 
spoken  by  the  messenger  who  was  charged  to  bear  the 
coat  to  Jacob. 

(34)  Many  days. —  Jacob  mourned  for  Joseph  not 


merely  during  the  usual  period,  but  so  long  as  to  mov& 
even  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  wronged  him.  For 
uot  only  his  daughters,  but  "  all  his  sous  rose  up 
to  comfort  him."  Probably  he  had  several  daughters 
by  Leah  and  the  two  handiiaidens,  Dinah  alone  hav- 
ing been  mentioned  by  name,  because  two  of  her 
brothers  forfeited  the  birthright  by  the  cruelty 
with  which  they  avenged  her  wrong.  We  learn  how 
long  and  intense  Jacob's  sorrow  was  from  chap, 
xlv.  26 — 28.  His  daughters  are  mentioned  also  in 
chap.  xlvi.  7. 

(35)  Into  the  grave.— Heb.,  Sheol,  which,  lik& 
Hades  in  Greek,  means  the  place  of  departed  spirits. 
Jacob  supposed  that  Joseph  had  been  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  and  as  he  was  not  buried,  the  father  could  not 
have  "  gone  down  into  the  grave  imto  his  son.''  (Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  tv.  15.) 

(36)  Midianites.— Heb.,  Medanites.  (See  Note  on 
verse  25.) 

Potiphar. — Three  chief  intei-pretations  are  given  of 
this  name.  The  first  explains  it  by  two  Coptic  words, 
according  to  which  it  would  signify  "father  of  the 
king."  This  would  make  it  an  official  name  equivalent 
to  prime  minister  or  vizier.  Geseuius  considers  it  to  b& 
the  same  name  as  Potipherah  (chap.  xli.  50),  and  ex- 
plains it  as  meaning  "  consecrated  to  Ra,"  that  is,  the 
sun-god.  Thirdly,  Canon  Cook,  in  the  "Excursus  on 
Egyptian  Words,"  at  the  end  of  Vol.  I.  of  The  Speaker's 
Commentary ,  argues  with  much  cogency,  that  it  means 
"  father  of  the  palace."  This  again  would  be  an  official 
name. 

An  oflleer. — Though  this  word  literally  in  Hebrew 
signifies  an  eunuch,  yet  either,  as  seems  probable  from 
other  places,  it  had  come  to  mean  any  officer  of  the 
palace,  or  Potiphar  was  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and 
therefore  is  himself  numbered  among  them. 

Captain  of  the  guard.  —  Heb.,  chief  of  the 
slaughterers,  by  which  the  LXX.  understand  the 
slaughterers  of  animals  for  food,  and  translate  "  chief 
cook."  The  other  versions  understand  by  it  the  com- 
mander of  the  king's  body-guard,  whose  business  it 
would  be  to  execute  condemned  criminals.  A  compa- 
rison with  2  Kings  xxv.  8,  where  the  same  title  is  given 
to  Nebuzar-adan,  proves  that  this  interpretation  is 
correct. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. —  (»  And  it 
came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  Judah 
went  down  from  his  brethren,  and 
turned  in  to  a  certain  Adulhimite, 
whose  name  was  Hirah.  <-'  And  Judah 
saw  there  a  daughter  of  a  certain 
Canaanite,  whose  name  was  "  Shuah ; 
and  he  took  her,  and  went  in  unto  her. 
'*>  And  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son  ; 
and  he  called  his  name  Er.  <')  *And 
she  conceived  af^ain,  and  bare  a  son ; 
and  she  called  his  name  Onan.  <*'  And 
she  yet  again  conceived,  and  bare  a  son ; 
and  called  his  name  Shelah :  and  he 
was  at  Chezib,  when  she  bare  him. 

<^*  And  Judah  took  a  wife  for  Er  his 
firstborn,    whose     name    was     Taraar. 


a  I  Chron.  t.  3. 
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(')  And  'Er,  Judah's  firstborn,  was 
wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lohu;  and 
the  LoKi>  slew  him.  (*•' Ami  Judah  said 
unto  Onan,  Go  in  unto  tliy  brother's 
wife,  and  marry  her,  and  raise  up  seed 
to  thy  brother.  ''''  Aiid  Onan  knew 
that  the  seed  should  not  be  his  ;  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  he  went  in  unto  his 
brother's  wife,  that  he  spilled  it  on  the 
ground,  lest  that  he  should  give  seed  to 
his  brother.  *'"*  And  the  thing  which 
he  did  'displeased  the  Lord  :  wherefore 
he  slew  him  also.  '"'  Then  said  Judah 
to  Tamar  his  daughter  in  law,  Kemain 
a  widow  at  thy  father's  house,  till 
Shelah  my  son  be  gro^vn :  for  he  said. 
Lest  peradventure   he   die  also,  as  his 


XXXVIII. 

Family  History  of  Judah. 

This  episode  is  no  intorniptidii  of  tlio  nan'iitivo, 
for,  ns  wo  Imvo  seen,  tho  Tuldoth  Jacob  is  tlio  history 
geuorally  of  Jacob's  posterity,  and  especially  of  tho 
next  great  event  in  their  (Icvelopmout  into  a  nation, 
namely  tho  descent  into  Egyi)t.  Two  main  reasons 
may  1)0  assigned  therefore  for  giving  this  history  of 
Judah's  life;  tlio  first,  that  it  shows  the  groat  risk  of 
utter  containination  incurred  by  tlie  patriarchs  in  living 
among  tlie  Canaanitcs  ;  the  second,  and  more  important, 
that  Judah  was  invested  by  his  father  with  tho  rights  of 
primogeniture,  and  therefore  that  this  history  belongs 
to  the  genealogy  of  tho  Messiah. 

(1)  At  that  time. — Tliis  does  not  mean  at  tlie  time 
of  Joseph's  sale ;  for  as  there  was  only  an  interval  of 
twenty-two  years  between  that  event  and  tho  descent 
into  Egyi>t,  this  period  is  scarcely  long  enougli  for  tho 
events  recorded  in  this  chapter.  According  to  the 
usual  chronology,  Judah,  Leah's  fourth  son,  woidd  not 
have  boon  more  than  eight  years  old  when  he  loft 
Padau-aram,  and  only  one  year  at  most  older  than 
Joseph,  tlio  son  of  Jacob's  ohl  ago.  But  tho  more  true 
chronology  which  we  liave  followed,  gives  time  for 
him  to  have  boon  Joseph's  senior  liy  twenty  years, 
and  the  events  recorded  liere  probably  began  soon  after 
his  father's  arrival  at  tho  tower  of  Eder. 

AduUamite. — The  town  of  Adullam,  near  whicli 
was  Da\-id's  famous  cave,  has  Ix^on  dearly  identified  by 
Lieut.  Condor  {Tent-xvork.  ii.  1.58).  It  lay  in  the  great 
valley  of  Elali,  which  formed  tlie  highway  from  Hebron 
to  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  some  two  or  three 
miles  south  of  Shochoh,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
west  by  north  from  Hebron.  Judah  "  went  down  " 
thither,  not  as  Abenezra  and  others  have  sup{)osed, 
because  it  was  to  tho  south,  but  because  it  was  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  road  is  an  actual  descent  from  the  hill 
country  of  Judali  into  tho  Shephelah,  or  lowland,  in 
which  Adullam  was  situated.  Tho  sous  of  Jacob 
often,  probably,  with  a  few  retainers,  made  expeditions 
in  search  of  pastures  for  their  cattle;  and  Hir.ih, 
apparently,  had  shown  .Judah  hospitality  on  some  sucli 
journey,  and  finallj-a  friendship  had  grown  up  between 
them.  "  Turned  in  to,"  however,  literally  means  pitched 
(his  tent)  close  by  ;  and  tho  friendship  between  Judah 


and  Hirah,  thus  acci<lentaUy  formed, seems  to  have  ended 
in  Hirah  taking  the  charge  of  Judah's  cattle. 

(-)  Canaanito. —  This  is  rendered  ia  the  Targnm 
merchant,  and  so  the  Authorised  Version  translates 
Canaanito  in  Prov.  xxxi.  21.  In  favour  of  tliis  view  is 
the  fact,  that  tlie  marriage  of  Simeon  with  a  CanaJinitish 
woman  is  regarded  as  an  act  so  exceptional,  as  to  be 
worth  recording  (chap.  xlvi.  10).  But  we  may  well 
doubt  whether,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  terms  Canaanito 
and  merchant  had  l)ecome  synonymous.  "  Shuah  "  wa.s 
the  name  of  the  woman's  father,  as  ajipears  plainly  in 
tho  Hebrew.     (Seo  also  verse  12.) 

(5)  Chezib. —  Mr.  Condor  has  found  traces  of  this 
place  at  Aiii  Kezbeh,  near  Beit  Nettif,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Adullam  {Handbook,  p. 408).  In  Micah  i.  14, 15, 
it  is  called  Acli/.ib.and  is  there  also  placed  near  Adullam. 

(8)  Go  in  unto  thy  brother's  wife. — Wo  learn 
from  this  that  the  law  of  the  Lo'virate,  by  whicli  tho 
brother  of  the  dead  husband  was  required  to  marry  the 
widow,  was  of  far  more  ancient  date  than  tlie  law  of 
Moses.  Its  object,  first  of  all,  was  to  prevent  tho 
extinction  of  any  lino  of  descent,  a  matter  of  great 
importanco  in  those  genealogical  days ;  and,  secondly, 
it  was  an  obstacle  to  tho  accumulation  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  few  hands,  as  the  son  &c6t  bom  after  the 
Levirate  marriage  inherited  the  property  of  his  deceased 
imclo,  while  the  second  son  was  the  representative  of 
the  real  father.  A  similar  custom  existed  in  parts  of 
India,  Persia,  &c.,and  prevails  now  among  the  Mongols. 
The  Mosaic  Law  did  not  institute,  but  regulated  tho 
custom,  eonfiuiug  .Mich  marriages  to  cases  where  tho 
deceased  brother  had  die<l  witliout  children,  and  per- 
mitting the  brother  to  refuse  to  marry  the  widow,  under 
a  penalty,  nevertheless,  of  disgrace.  Onan,  by  refusing 
to  tako  I'amar,  may  have  been  actuated  by  tlie  selfish 
motivo  of  obtaining  for  himself  the  rights  of  primo- 
geniture, which  woidd  otherwise  have  gone  to  his 
eldest  son,  as  the  heir  of  his  uncle  'Er. 

(U)  For  he  said,  lest  he  also  die.— It  is  evident 
from  this  tliat  Judah.  for  n<a.sons  which,  in  verso  26,  ho 
acknowledged  to  be  insufficient,  wished  to  evade  tho 
duty  of  giving  a  thinl  .son  to  Taiiiar.  It  does  not 
follow  that  ho  blamed  her  for  their  deaths :  for  tho 
loss  of  two  sons  in  snccession  might  well  frighten  him. 
Philippsohn  says  that  it  Iwcame  the  rule,  that  if  a 
woman  lost  two  haslands,  the  third  brnlher  w.is  not 
bound  to  marry  her,  and  she  was  even  cailedKattannilh,. 
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She  deceives  Judah. 


brethren   dicL.     And  Tamar   went   and 
dwelt  in  her  father's  house. 

('2)  And  Hn  process  of  time  the 
daughter  of  Shuah  Judah's  wife  died; 
and  Judah  was  comforted,  and  went  up 
unto  his  sheepshearers  to  Timnath,  he 
and  his  friend  Hirah  the  AduUamite. 
(13)  And  it  was  told  Tamar,  saying,  Be- 
hold thy  father  in  law  goeth  up  to 
Timnath  to  shear  his  sheep,  (i*)  And 
she  put  her  widow's  garments  off  from 
her,  and  covered  her  with  a  vail,  and 
wrapped  herself,  and  sat  in  an  -open 
place,  which  is  by  the  way  to  Timnath ; 
for  she  saw  that  Shelah  was  grown,  and 
she  was  not  given  unto  him  to  wife. 
<i5)  When  Judah  saw  her,  he  thought 
her  to  he  an  harlot ;  because  she  had 
covered  her  face.  '^^^  And  he  turned 
unto  her  by  the  way,  and  said.  Go  to, 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  come  in  unto  thee ; 
(for  he  knew  not  that  she  was  his 
daughter  in  law).  And  she  said,  What 
wilt  thou  give  me,  that  thou  mayest 
come  in  unto  me  ?     (i"*  And  he  said,  I 


Heb.,  ifte  da^jd 
u-cre  mulxiplied. 


I  Heb,,  the  door  o] 
e.tffs,  or,  0/  Etui.' 
Mm, 


3  Heb.,  aA:ido/(7if 


4  Or,  m  Emijitn. 


5  Heb.,  becoitie 
contempt. 


will  send  tliee  ^a  kid  from  the  flock. 
And  she  said.  Wilt  thou  give  me  a 
pledge,  till  thou  send  it  ?  '^s)  ^nd  he 
said.  What  pledge  shaU  I  give  thee  ? 
And  she  said.  Thy  signet,  and  thy 
bracelets,  and  thy  staff  that  is  in  thine 
hand.  And  he  gave  it  her,  and  came 
in  unto  her,  and  she  conceived  by  him, 
(15)  And  she  arose,  and  went  away,  and 
laid  by  her  vail  from  her,  and  put  on 
the  garments  of  her  widowhood.  (-°>And 
Judah  sent  the  kid  by  the  hand  of  his 
friend  the  Adullamite,  to  receive  his 
pledge  from  the  woman's  hand :  but  he 
found  her  not.  (-i)  Then  he  asked  the 
men  of  that  place,  saying.  Where  is  the 
harlot,  that  %vas  *  openly  by  the  way 
side?  And  they  said,  There  was  no 
harlot  in  this  place,  (^^j  And  he  returned 
to  Judah,  and  said,  I  camiot  find  her; 
and  also  the  men  of  the  place  said,  tJmt 
there  was  no  harlot  in  this  place.  (-^^  And 
Judah  said.  Let  her  take  it  to  her,  lest  we 
5  be  shamed :  behold,  I  sent  this  kid, 
and  thou  hast  not  found  her. 


the  murderess.  (But  see  St.  Matth.  xxii.  25, 26,  where 
no  such  custom  is  acknowledged.) 

(12)  Timnath. — There  were  two  places  of  this  name 
(Josh.  XT.  10,  57).  One  was  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Bethlehem,  the  other  upon  the  Philistine  border,  beyond 
Bethshemesh.  As  it  lay,  however,  only  about  seven 
miles  beyond  AduUam,  and  as  the  flocks  there  were 
Judah's  private  property  (verse  13),  and  under  the 
charge  of  Hirah,  this  remoter  place,  now  called  Tibueh, 
is  probably  the  Timnath  meant,  as  at  Bethlehem  the 
pastures  were  occupied  by  his  father.  (See  also  verse  1-i.) 
For  the  sheep-shearing,  see  chap.  xxxi.  19.  Instead  of 
"  his  friend  Hirah,"  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render  his 
shepherd  Hirah.  This  would  require  no  change  in  the 
consonants,  but  only  in  the  vowels.  Most  of  the  other 
authorities  agree  with  the  Authorised  Version ;  but  even 
so,  there  was  most  probably  some  partnership  between 
Judah  and  Hirah  in  these  ilocks,  and  they  would  be 
under  Hirah's  charge  whenever  Judah  was  absent, 
tending  the  flocks  of  his  father. 

(1^)  In  an  open  place.— Heb. ,  in  th  e  gate  ofEnajim. 
Enajim  means  "  the  two  fountains,"  and  we  learn  from 
verse  21  that  it  was  the  town  where  Tamar's  father 
dwelt,  and  where  Tamar  was  living  with  him  in  her 
widowhood.  In  the  exploration  of  Palestine,  Euajim 
has  been  identified  with  a  place  called  Alliu,  Auin,  or 
Auaim,  three  miles  east  of  Tibneh,  and  situated  upon 
an  ancient  road  coming  from  Adullam.  This  makes 
the  couelusiou  come  to  for  other  reasons  certain,  that 
the  Timnath  on  the  Philistine  border  was  the  town 
meant. 

(IS)  Because  she  had  covered  her  face.— The 
Jewish  commentators  all  agree  that  tliis  was  not  the 
custom  of  harlots;  and  as  Judah,  in  verse  21,  calls 
her  kedeshah,  one  consecrated,  he  probably  thought  that 
she  was  a  woman  performing  the  vow  required  of  every 
female  votary  of  the  Phoenician  Veuus  (Astarte),  once 
in  her  lifetime  (Herod,  i.  199).     Hence  the  liire  was  a 


kid  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  goddess.  As  for  Tamar,  her 
object  was  to  assert  her  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  'Er. 
Lange  considers  that  the  wickedness  of  'Er  had  caused 
him,  equally  with  Onau,  to  neglect  her,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  was  no  real  incest.  This  is  made  probable 
by  her  immediate  conception. 

(18)  Thy  bracelets.— Heb.,  thy  cord.  The  art  of 
engraving  was  probably  not  advanced  enough  among 
these  nomads  to  permit  them  to  engrave  gems  small 
enough  to  wear  in  a  ring.  Judah  evidently  suspended 
his  signet  round  liis  neck  by  a  cord ;  and  this  custom 
still  exists  among  the  Arabs,  of  whom  some  wear  signet 
rings,  while  others  hang  them  round  their  necks. 
Probably  each  man  of  distinction  had  his  emblem,  and 
in  chap.  xlix.  Jacob  seems  to  i-ef  er  to  them.  Thus  Judah's 
emblem  was  a  lion,  Zebulun's  a  ship,  Issachar's  an  ass, 
&c. 

Thy  staff. — The  staff  in  ancient  times  was  elabo- 
rately  adorned.  Herodotus  ( i.  195 )  describes  the  staves 
carried  by  the  Babylonians,  as  having  on  them  carvings  of 
fruit,  or  of  some  flower  or  bird ;  and  Homer  perpetually 
makes  mention  of  the  "sceptres,"  that  is,  walking-sticks, 
of  the  kings,  as  carved  so  magnificently  as  to  be  worthy 
of  being  ascribed  to  Hephaestus,  and  handed  down  as 
emblems  of  authority  from  father  to  son.  (See  Iliad, 
ii.  101 — 107.)  It  is  from  these  staves  that  the  sceptres 
of  kings,  and  the  batons  of  field-marshals,  &c.,  are 
dei-ived. 

(21)  Where  is  the  harlot .  .  .  ?— Heb.,  Where  is  the 
hedeshah  (see  verse  15)  that  was  at  Enajim  by  the 
wayside?  " Enajiin  (tlie  two  founts)  by-the-wayside," 
seems  to  have  been  the  f  uU  name  of  the  village.  (See 
verse  14.) 

(23)  Lest  we  be  shamed.— Maimonides  asserts 
that  Judah  had  committed  no  breach  of  the  Law,  the 
utmost  therein  commanded  being  that  no  Jewish  woman 
should  become  a  hedeshah  (Deut.  xxiii.  17).  But  Judah 
evidently  regards  what  he  had  done  as  shameful,  and 
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Joseph  with  Potij>/tar. 


(2^"  And  it  came  to  pass  about  three 
moiitli.s  after,  that  it  was  told  Judah, 
saying',  Tainar  thy  (lan<^htei'  in  law  hath 
Ijlayed  the  harlot ;  and  also,  behold,  Hlie 
ix  with  child  by  whoredom.  And  Judah 
said,  liriiif^  her  f'ortli,  and  let  her  be 
biu-nt.  '-^'  When  she  iras  brou<|ht  forth, 
she  sent  to  her  father  in  law,  sajnnfj. 
By  the  man,  whose  the.se  <tre,  am  I  with 
child:  and  she  said.  Discern,  I  pray 
thee,  whose  are  these,  the  signet,  and 
bracelets,  and  staff.  '-"'  And  Judah 
acknowlcdge<l  them,  and  said,  She  hatli 
been  more  righteous  than  I;  because 
that  I  gave  her  not  to  Shelah  my  son. 
And  he  knew  licr  again  no  more. 

<-"'  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  time 
of  her  travail,  that,  l)ehol<l,  twins  luere 
in  her  womb.  <*^'  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  she  travailed,  that  the  one  put  out 
his  hand :  and  the  midmfe  took  and 
bound  ujion  his  liand  a  scarlet  thread, 
saying,  This  came  out  first.     (-^'  And  it 


1  Or,  Whtrfforr 
hiiMl  thou  mniU 
tllll  breach 
Uatntt  thee  T 


2  That  is,  A  bleach 


:   1    CUron. 
Matt.  1. 3. 


came  to  pass,  as  he  drew  back  his  hand, 
that,  behold,  his  brother  came  out:  and 
she  said,  '  How  hast  thou  broken  forth  ? 
thin  breach  he  upon  thee  :  therefore  his 
name  was  called  -"Pharez.  ^■'">  And 
aftenvanl  came  out  his  brother,  that 
had  the  scarlet  thread  upon  his  hand : 
and  his  name  was  called  Zarali. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.— (»)  And  Joseph 
was  brought  down  to  Egj^pt ;  and 
Potiphar,  aii  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain 
of  tlie  guard,  an  Egyiitian,  bought  him 
of  the  hands  of  the  Ishmeelites,  which 
had  brought  him  down  thither.  <-'  And 
the  LoKD  was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was 
a  prosperous  man  ;  and  he  was  in  the 
liouse  of  his  master  the  Egyptian. 
<''  And  his  master  saw  that  the  Lord 
was  with  him,  and  that  the  Lord  made 
all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand, 
<^*  And  Joseph  found  grace  in  his  sight, 
and  he  served  him :  and  he  made  him 


hfkTin&r  his  friend's  testimony,  if  needed,  to  prove  that 
lie  had  performed  wliat  lie  j)romised,  lie  bears  with  the 
loss  of  his  signet  and  stair,  ratliiT  tlian  let  tlio  people 
know  that  he  iiad  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  they  too 
Tvonld  eondcmn. 

(-'»  Let  her  be  burnt.— As  being  bv  law  the  wife 
of  Sluhih,  Tamar  was  eoudenmed  by  Judah  in  right  of 
his  position,  as  head  of  tlie  family,  to  the  pimislnnent 
usual  for  adult^-ry.  In  sul)SO(iuent  times,  tliis  ])enalty 
was  limited  to  one  who  had  married  motlier  and 
daugliter  (Lev.  xx.  II)  ;  or  to  the  daugliter  of  a  priest 
guilty  of  unchastity  (ibid.  xxi.  9).  On  this  account,  the 
Jewish   expositors   argue   that   Tanuir  belonged  to   a 

Sriestly  family,  and   some  even  think  that  she  was 
eseonded  from  Melchisedek. 

(2.^  20)  She  sent  .  .  .—The  Talmud  praises  Tamar 
for  so  acting,  as  to  bring  no  ])ul)lic  disgi-ace  upon  .Judah; 
and  he  acknowledges  tliat  lie  was  most  to  blame,  because 
the  cause  of  her  crime  was  his  o^vn  failure  to  act  justly 
by  her. 

(30)  Zarah. — Heb.,  ihe  rising,  especially  of  the  sun. 
Tiiere  is  in  tlie  name  an  allusion  toihe  red  streak  placed 
upon  the  child's  baud. 

XXXIX. 

Joseph's  Fortunes  in  the  House  of  Potiphae. 

(•)  Potiphar  .  .  .  bought  him.  —  Having  given 
the  genealogy  of  .ludah's  liouse,  wliicii,  owing  to  the 
sins  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  was  now  to  be  the 
Messianii'  lino,  and  invested  with  the  inheritance  of 
the  Abi-ahamic  promises,  the  liistoiy  revert.s  to  Joseph, 
Ijccause  it  was  through  him  that  Israel  was  to  bo  trans- 
planted into  Egypt.  His  life  there  is  divided  into  two 
main  portions,  during  the  lirst  of  whii-h,  fi>r  thirteen 
years,  lie  was  a  .slave;  wliil(>  during  the  second,  for 
seventy  years,  lie  was  governor  over  all  the  land  of 
Eg\-|>t.  In  his  former  capai'ity  lie  is  falsely  accused 
l)y  Ills  mistress,  and  east  into  prison.  But  this  unjust 
treatment  was  the  necessary  pathway  to  his  elevation. 


because  it  was  in  the  prison  that  he  interpreted  the 
dreams  of  Pharaoh's  two  officers,  and  so,  in  the  king's 
emergency,  was  suunnoncd.  upon  the  testimony  of  tho 
chief  butler,  to  appear  l)efore  him. 

(-)  Tho  Lord.— Heb..  Jtlwvah.  In  the  history  of 
Joseph  there  is  the  greatest  possible  precision  in  tho 
use  of  the  divine  names.  AVlierever.  as  here,  tho  writer 
speaks  in  his  own  person,  ho  uses  the  name  Jehovah, 
which  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  this  narrative,  as  while  the  whole  colour  of  this 
Ttjlduth  is  strongly  Bgyi)tian,  the  word  Jehovah  was 
not  specifically  the  name,  in  the  family  of  Abraham, 
for  God  in  covenant  with  man  until  tlie  time  of  tho 
Exodus  (Exod.  vi.  3).  Once  Jacob  uses  it  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Dan  (chap.  xlix.  18),  in  an  ejaeidation  marked 
by  deep  religious  feeling,  but  the  passage  refeiTed  to  in 
Exodus  does  not  mean  that  the  patriarchs  did  not  uso 
tho  name  of  Jehovah  at  all,  but  tliat  it  was  a  name  with 
no  particular  fiduess  of  meaning.  Excepting  this  ono 
place,  the  name  of  tho  Deity  everywhere  is  either  El 
or  Elohim,  with  tlic  article  prefixed  only  on  special 
occasions  (see  Notes  on  cliaps.  xlv.  8,  xlvi.  3).  Very 
probably  Joseph  had  left  memorials  of  his  life  )>eliind 
him,  in  which  naturally  lie  u.sed  only  the  general  term 
God.  In  framing  these  into  a  history,  the  writer  care- 
fully shows  that  it  was  the  covenant  Jehovah  who 
guariled  and  kept  His  innocent  worshipper. 

Prosperous. — Heb.,  causing  to  jtrosper.  Joseph 
brought  ii  blessing  with  him  to  his  master's  lioitso. 
(See  verse  3,  where  tho  same  word  is  translated  made 
to  prosjyer.) 

In  tho  house. — Slaves  generally  were  l>ought  for 
the  liard  work  of  the  field,  but  Potiphar  assigned  to 
Joseph  the  lighter  liimie  serWee,  because  pernaiw  of 
his  youth  and  comeliness. 

C'l  Ho  served  him. — Rather, /if  minisiei-ed  to  him 
I  Num.  iii.  •>),  as  the  word  is  used  not  so  much  of  work 
as  of  olHce.  So  in  eliap.  xl.  4,  it  is  used  of  tho  atten- 
dance of  .lose))!!  ni>ou  the  chief  butler  and  baker  in 
prison.    His  oUice  is  explained  more  exactly  in  the  next 
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overseer  over  his  house,  and  all  that  he 
had  he  put  into  his  hand.  (^>  And  it 
came  to  pass  from  the  time  that  he  had 
made  him  overseer  in  his  house,  and 
over  all  that  he  had,  that  the  Lokd 
blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
sake;  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  all  that  he  had  in  the  house,  and 
in  the  field.  <"'  And  he  left  all  that  he 
had  in  Joseph's  hand ;  and  he  knew  not 
ought  he  had,  save  the  bread  which  he 
did  eat.  And  Joseph  was  a  goodly 
person,  and  well  favoured. 

(^)  AJiid  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  his  master's  wife  cast  her 
eyes  upon  Joseph;  and  she  said.  Lie 
with  me.  (^*  But  he  refused,  and  said 
imto  his  master's  wife.  Behold,  my 
master  wotteth  not  what  is  with  me 
in  the  house,  and  he  hath  committed 
all  that  he  hath  to  my  hand;  <^)  there 
is  none  greater  in  this  house  than  I ; 
neither  hath  he  kept  back  any  thing 
from  me  but  thee,  because  thou  art  his 
wife :  how  then  can  I  do  this  gi-eat 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  God? 
(1°)  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  spake 
to  Joseph  day  by  day,  that  he  hearkened 
not  unto  her,  to  lie  by  her,  or  to  be  with 
her. 

(11)  And  it  came  to  pass  about  this 
time,  that  Joseph  went  into  the  house 
to  do  his  business ;  and  there  was  none 
of  the  men  of  the  house  there  within. 
<^l  And  she  caught  him  by  his  garment. 


1  Rcb.,  f/reat. 


2  Hell.,  extended 
kindness  .  unto 
him. 


saying,  Lie  with  nie :  and  he  left  his 
garment  in  her  hand,  and  fled,  and  got 
him  out.  <i'5*  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
she  saw  that  he  had  left  his  garment  in 
her  hand,  and  was  fled  forth,  <"•  that 
she  called  unto  the  men  of  her  house, 
and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  See,  he 
hath  brought  in  an  Hebrew  unto  us  to 
mock  us ;  he  came  in  unto  me  to  lie 
with  me,  and  I  cried  with  a  Uoud  voice: 
<i5)  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  heard 
that  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that 
he  left  his  garment  with  me,  and  fled, 
and  got  him  out.  'i'')  And  she  laid  up 
his  garment  by  her,  until  his  lord  came 
home.  (1^)  And  she  spake  unto  him 
accordmg  to  these  words,  saying,  The 
Hebrew  servant,  which  thou  hast 
brought  unto  us,  came  in  unto  me  to 
mock  me.  <i^'  And  it  came  to  pass,  as 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that  he 
left  his  garment  with  me,  and  fled  out. 
<i^*  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  his  master 
heard  the  words  of  his  wife,  which  she 
spake  unto  him,  sayuag,  After  this 
maimer  did  thy  servant  to  me ;  that 
his  wrath  was  kindled.  (^"^  And  Joseph's 
master  took  him,  and  put  him  into  the 
prison,  a  place  where  the  kuig's  prisoners 
ivere  bound:  and  he  was  there  in  the 
prison. 

(-1'  But  the  LoKD  was  with  Joseph, 
and  ^shewed  him  mercy,  and  gave  ham 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the 
prison.   (^'  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison 


verse,  where  we  read  that  "he  made  liiin  overseer,"  or 
his  deputy.  In  the  Egyptian  monnmcuts  we  often  find 
an  overseer  with  writing  materials  keeping  an  account 
of  all  expenditiu'e  and  of  the  labour  done. 

(6)  Save  the  bread  .  .  .— Aben  Ezra  connects  this 
with  the  first  clause  in  the  verse,  and  says  that  Potiphar 
did  not  leave  his  food  iu  Joseph's  hand,  because  as  an 
Egyptian  he  could  not  eat  victuals  prepared  by  a 
Hebrew.  (See  chap,  xliii.  32.)  But  in  any  case  the 
meaning  would  bo,  that  Potiphar  did  not  care  to  know 
about  anything  except  the  food  pi-epared  for  his  own 
use. 

A  goodly  person  and  well  favoured — Tliese 
are  the  words  used  of  Rachel  iu  chap.  xxix.  17,  where 
see  Note. 

(7)  His  master's  wife.— Egyptian  women  did  not 
live  in  seclusion,  nor  did  they  go  veiled.  (See  chap, 
xii.  13 ;  Rawlinsou,  Hist.  Ancient  Egypt,  i.  552.)  The 
story  of  an  innocent  youth  calumniated  by  an  unchaste 
woman  whom  he  has  repxUsed,  became  a  favourite  sub- 
ject with  classical  authors,  as  in  the  myths  of  Bellero- 
phon  and  Anteia,  Hippolytus  and  Phaedra,  and  others. 
The  Egyptians  had  a  favourite  popular  romance  of  this 
kind,  called  "  The  Two  Brothers,"  in  which  the  wife 
of  the  elder  brother  Anpu  behaves  towards  Bata,  the 


younger,  iu  exactly  the  same  way  as  Potiphar's  wife 
towards  Joseph.  See  Records  of  the  Past,  ii.  139 — 152. 

(11)  To  do  his  business.— That  is,  to  attend  to  his 
ordinary  duties  as  steward.  The  absence  of  aU  men 
from  the  house  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  it 
was  a  festival ;  but  as  she  called  to  them  (verse  14)  it 
seems  a$  if  they  were  engaged  in  their  several  depart- 
ments close  by. 

(1^)  He  hath  brought  in.— Tlie  wife  ascribes  it  as 
a  fault  to  Potiphar,  that,  by  buying  a  foreign  slave,  he 
had  exposed  her  to  insult.     And  so  in  verse  17. 

(20)  Prison. — Heb.,  sohar.  This  word  occurs  in  the 
Bible  only  in  this  and  the  next  chapter,  but  in  the 
Talmud  it  is  used  for  a  walled  prison.  It  is  supposed  to 
mean  a  round  or  arched  tower.  As  the  king's  prisoners 
were  confined  there,  it  was  a  portion  of  Potiphar's 
official  residence,  as  he  was  captain  of  the  royal  body- 
guard (see  chap.  xl.  3) ;  but  we  learn  that  it  had  its 
own  keeper,  though  Potipliar  was  the  chief  in  com- 
mand (chap.  xl.  4).  The  Jewish  commentators  consider 
that  Potiphar  did  not  really  believe  the  accusation,  or 
he  would  certainly  have  put  Joseph  to  death.  We  learn, 
however,  from  Ps.  cv.  18,  that  his  treatment  in  the 
prison  at  first  was  very  severe  ;  but  as  Potii)har,  in 
chap.  xl.  4,  is  said  to  have  entrusted  Joseph  with  the 
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Tfic  Chief  Bailer  andtlie  Chu-fliaker. 


■committed  to  Joseph's  hand  all  the 
prisoners  that  were  in  the  prison ;  and 
whatsoever  they  did  there,  he  was  the 
<loer  of  it.  '-''  Tlio  keeper  of  the  prison 
looked  not  to  any  thing  that  was  under 
liis  hand ;  because  the  Lokd  was  with 
him,  and  that  wliich  he  did,  the  Louu 
made  it  to  prosper. 

CHAPTER  XL.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass  after  these  things,  that  the  butler 
of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  hig  baker  had 
offended  their  lord  the  king  of  Egypt. 
<-'  And  Pharaoh  was  wroth  against  two 
of  his  officers,  against  the  chief  of  the 
butlers,  and  against  the  chief  of  the 
bakers.  '■''  And  he  put  tliem  in  ward  in 
tlie  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
into  the  prison,  the  place  where  Joseph 
ivas  bound.  *■*'  And  the  captain  of  the 
guard  charged  Joseph  with  them,  and 
lie  served  them :  and  they  continued 
a  season  in  ward. 

<5*  And  they  dreamed  a  dream  both  of 
them,  each  man  his  dream  in  one  night, 
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1    neb.,  'im   your 
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each  man  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  his  dream,  the  butler  and  the  baker 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  which  were  bound 
in  the  prison.  ''•  And  Joseph  came  in 
unto  them  in  the  morning,  and  looked 
upon  tliem,  and,  behold,  they  irere  sad. 
('>  And  he  asked  Pharaoh's  officers  that 
were  with  him  in  the  ward  of  his  lord's 
house,  saying,  Wherefore  'look  ye  ho 
sadly  to  day  ?  '**'  And  they  said  unto 
him.  We  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
there  in  no  intei-preter  of  it.  And  Joseph 
said  unto  them.  Do  not  interpretations 
belong  to  God?  tell  me  them,  I  pray 
you. 

'"'  And  the  chief  butler  told  his  dream 
to  Joseph,  and  said  to  him,  In  my 
dream,  behold,  a  vine  was  before  me ; 
('**>  and  in  the  vine  were  three  branches: 
and  it  was  as  though  it  budded,  atjid  her 
blossoms  shot  forth ;  and  the  clustei's 
thereof  brought  forth  ripe  grapes : 
<">  and  Pharaoh's  cup  wa.s  in  my  hand: 
and  I  took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them 
into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave  the  cup 


<'lmrge  of  the  chief  butlor  and  baker,  he  must  soou 
Lavo  been  con\'inccd  of  his  innocence. 

XL. 

Joseph  interprkts  the  Dreams  of  the  chief 
Butler  and  Baker. 

(')  Butler. — Heb.,  one  who  gives  to  dfinlc,  cup- 
boaror.  As  wo  learn  in  verse  11  tliat  it  wa-s  gnipo- 
wiuo  which  ho  gave  tlio  king  to  driuk,  this  chapter  has 
been  the  main  dependence  of  the  new  critics  tor  their 
proof  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  not  written  by 
Moses.  For  Herod,  (ii.  77)  says,  "  The  Egy])tians  make 
use  of  wine  prepared  from  barley,  because  tlierc  are  no 
vineyards  in  t!ieir  counti-y."  As  Herodotus  was  tliirteen 
centuries  Inter  than  the  time  of  Joseph,  they  argue  not 
only  that  the  vine  could  not  Iiavo  been  introduced  into 
Egypt  at  so  early  a  date,  but  that  the  records  of 
Josi^ph's  life  could  not  have  been  put  together  by  any- 
one acquainted  with  Egypt,  in  spite  of  their  exact 
knowledge  in  all  other  respects  of  Egyptian  customs. 
But  when  wo  turn  to  Herodotus  himself,  we  find  the 
most  complete  refutation  of  tlie  previous  statement. 
For,  in  Book  ii.  37,  speaking  of  the  liberal  treatment  of 
the  priests,  lie  says,  tliat  they  had  an  allowance  of 
"  grape-wine."  Again,  in  chap.  39,  he  tells  us  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  pour  wine  on  a  victim  about  to  be 
sacriticed.  To  one  used  to  the  extensive  vineyards  of 
Greece  and  Asij,  Miuor,  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the 
vine,  aud  the  use  of  another  ordinary  drink  in  its  place, 
■would  bo  striking ;  but  that  he  was  guilty  of  gross 
exaggeration  in  his  statement  is  proved  by  evidence  far 
more  trustworthy  than  his  own  writings.  For,  on  the 
tombs  at  Beui-hassan,  which  are  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Joseph,  on  those  at  'I'liobes,  aud  on  the  Pyramids,  are 
representations  of  vines  grown  iu  every  way,  except 
that  usual  iu  Italy,  fest(K)nod  on  trees;  there  is  every 
process  of  the  vintage,  gprapes  in  baskets,  men  tramp- 


ling them  in  vats,  various  forms  of  presses  for  squeezing 
out  the  juice,  jars  for  storing  it,  and  various  proces,ses, 
even  of  the  fermentation,  noticed.  Numerous  engrav- 
ings of  the  sculptures  aud  paintings  on  these  ancient 
monumeuts  may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson's  Egypt ;  aud 
most  abundant  evidence  of  the  culture  of  the  nne  iu 
ancient  Egypt  has  been  collected,  and  an  account  of 
the  vines  grown  there  given  in  Malan's  Philosophy  uf 
Truth,  pp.  31 — 39.  It  neither  is  nor  ever  was  a  great 
wine-producing  country,  but  the  ^"iue  existed  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  as  it  docs  at  this  day. 

Baker. — Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  38,  39, 
gives  proof  from  tlie  mommients,  that  they  had  carried 
the  art  of  making  confectionery  to  very  great  jwrfec- 
tiou. 

(^  »)  In  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard. 
— Tliat  is,  of  Potiphar.  As  lio  is  said  to  have  charged 
Joseph  with  the  care  of  these  two  high  officials,  lie 
must,  ere  this,  liave  become  aware  of  his  innocence. 
But  as  the  wife  iu  ancient  times  iu  Egypt  was  endowed 
with  all  the  husband's  property,  and  was  a  formidable 
person,  as  we  learn  from  many  of  the  records  now  being 
translated  aud  published,  Potiphar  may  not  have 
wished  to  offend  her. 

He  served  them. — Used  only  of  light  service. 
(See  Note  on  chap,  xxxix.  4.) 

(8)  There  is  no  interpreter.— In  Egynt  it  was  the 
business  of  men  trained  for  the  purpose,  called  in  chap, 
xli.  8,  magicians  and  toise  men,  to  interpret  dreams,  aud 
to  such  the  butler  and  baker  could  have  no  access  from 
their  prison.  But  Joseph  denies  that  art  and  training 
can  really  avail,  and  claims  that  the  interpretation 
belongs  to  God. 

(U)  And  pressed  them. — Plutarch,  Is.  et  Osir.  §  t>, 
says  that  before  the  tiiueof  Psanimetichus  theEgyi>tiaus 
did  not  driuk  ^viue,  nor  make  libations  of  it  to  the  gods. 
This  statement  has  been  abundantly  disproved,  aud 
probably  arose    from  the  writer  supposing  that   tlm 
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of  the  Butler  and  tlte  Baker. 


into  Pharaoh's  hand.  <'-'  And  Joseph  \\ov,reckon. 
said  unto  him,  This  is  the  interpretation 
of  it ;  The  three  branches  are  three 
days :  <i^*  Yet  within  three  days  shall 
Pharaoh  1  lift  up  thine  head,  and  restore 
thee  unto  thy  place :  and  thou  shalt 
deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand, 
after  the  former  manner  when  thou 
wast  his  butler,  'i-*'  But  -think  on  me 
when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and 
shew  kindness,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me, 
and  make  mention  of  me  imto  Pharaoh, 
and  bring  me  out  of  this  house.  '^^'  For 
indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews :  and  here  also 
have  I  done  nothing  that  they  should 
put  me  into  the  dungeon. 

(16)  When  the  chief  baker  saw  that 
the  interpretation  was  good,  he  said 
unto  Joseph,  I  also  tvas  in  my  dream, 
and,  behold,  I  had  three  ^  white  baskets 
on  my  head :  (i^*  and  in  the  uppeiinost 
basket  there  was  of  all  manner  *of  bake- 
meats  for  Pharaoh ;  and  the  birds  did  6  or,  reckoned. 


2   Hi'tt..  reinember 
>ne  leitli  thee. 


3  Or,  fall  of  holes. 


Heb.,  neat  of 
Phfinioli,  the 
7rort:  of  a  baker, 
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5  Or,  reckmi  ihcc, 
and  takt*  thy  of- 
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eat  them  out  of  the  basket  upon  my 
head.  (i^>  Aiid  Joseph  answered  and 
said.  This  is  the  interpretation  thereof : 
The  three  baskets  are  three  days : 
(19)  Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh 
^lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and 
shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree;  and  the  birds 
shall  eat  thy  flesh  fi-om  off  thee. 

(20)  ^^fi  [I  came  to  pass  the  third  day, 
which  was  Pharaoh's  birthday,  that  he 
made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants  :  and 
he  ^lifted  up  the  head  of  the  chief 
bvitler  and  of  the  chief  baker  among 
his  servants.  (^^^  And  he  restored  the 
chief  butler  unto  his  butlership  again ; 
and  he  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's 
hand :  <^^)  but  he  hanged  the  chief 
baker:  as  Joseph  had  interpreted  to 
them.  <"^)  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler 
remember  Joseph,  but  forgat  him. 

CHAPTER  XLI.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass  at  the  end  of  two  full  years,  that 
Pharaoh    dreamed :     and,    behold,   he 


custom  of,  possibly,  one  district  was  the  universal  rule. 
Nevertheless,  the  king's  drink  here  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  fermented  wine,  but  a  sort  of  sherbet  made 
of  fresh  grape-juice  and  water.  It  is  a  plea.sant 
beverage,  still  much  used  in  the  East,  but  sometimes 
the  grape-juice  is  left  till  fermentation  has  just  begim, 
when  it  acquires  a  pleasant  briskness,  and  is  less 
cloying. 

into  Pharaoh's  hand.— Heb.,  I  placed  the  cup 
upon  Pharaoh's  palm.  The  word  is  used  in  cliap. 
xxxii.  25  of  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigli  (see  Note  there). 
Here  it  means  the  hoUow  produced  by  bending  the 
fingers  inwards.  Now  the  Hebrews  always  spoke  of 
placing  the  cup  in  a  person's  hand  (Ezek.  xxiii.  31,  and 
see  Ps.  Ixxv.  8 ;  Jer.  li.  7) ;  and  even  here  Joseph, 
though  probably  speaking  the  Egyptian  language, 
nevertheless  used  the  Hebrew  idiom,  saying,  thou 
wilt  give  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand.  It  is  the 
Egyptian  cup-bearer,  who,  using  the  idiom  of  his  own 
country,  speaks  of  placing  the  cup  upon  Pharaoh's 
palm,  the  reason  being  that  Egyptian  cups  had  no 
stems,  but  were  flat  bowls  or  saucers,  held  in  the  very 
way  which  the  cup-bearer  describes. 

(15)  I  was  stolen. — Jose^ih  here  speaks  only  gene- 
rally, as  his  purpose  was  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the 
Egyptian  by  making  him  know  that  he  was  free  born, 
and  reduced  to  slavery  by  fraud.  It  would  have  done 
harm  rather  than  good  to  have  said  that  his  sale  was 
owing  to  family  feuds ;  and,  moreover,  noble-minded 
men  do  not  willingly  reveal  that  which  is  to  the  dis- 
oi'edit  of  their  relatives. 

Land  of  the  Hebrews.— Jacob  and  his  race  had 
settled  possessions  in  Canaan  at  Hebron,  Shechem, 
Boer-sheba,  &c.  The  term  Hebrew,  moreover,  was  an 
old  one ;  for  in  the  aucient  record  of  the  invasion  of 
Palestine  by  Chedorlaomer,  we  saw  that  Abram  was 
described  as  "the  Hebrew"  (chap.  xiv.  13).  But 
Joseph  did  not  mean  that  the  land  of  Canaan  belonged 
to  them,  but  that  he  was  stolen  from  the  settlements  of 


these  "  immigrants,"  and  from  the  land  wherein  they 
sojourned. 

(16, 17)  Three  white  baskets.— Rashi  explains  the 
phrase  of  baskets  of  wicker-work,  but  most  commen- 
tators agree  in  rendering  it  "  baskets  of  white  bread." 
The  "bakemeats  "  were  all  preparations  of  pastry  and 
confectionery,  as  throughout  the  Bible  meat  does  not 
mean  flesh,  but  food.  (Comp.  Luke  xxiv.  41 ;  John 
xxi.  5.) 

On  my  head. — The  Egyptian  men  carried  burdens 
on  their  heads ;  the  women  on  their  shoulders  (Herod, 
ii.  35). 

Bakemeats. — Heb.,  All  sorts  of  work  for  Pharaoh 
the  ivork  of  a  baker. 

(19)  Shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thy  head  from  off 
thee. — In  verse  13  the  lifting  up  of  the  butler's  head 
meant  his  elevation  to  his  former  rank.  Here  there  is 
the  significant  addition  "  from  off  thee,"  implying  that 
he  would  be  beheaded,  and  his  body  publicly  exposed 
to  ignominy. 

(2u)  He  lifted  up  the  head.— From  its  use  in  this 
verse  some  have  supposed  that  the  phrase  must  mean 
"  to  put  them  on  their  trial,"  or  "  take  account  of 
them"  (whence  the  margin  reclcon).  More  probably 
the  words  are  used  to  point  out  the  exact  fulfilment  of 
Joseph's  interpretation  of  their  di-eams, 

XLI. 
Joseph  inteepeets  Phaeaoh's  Deeams  ;   he  is 

MADE     GOVEENOE     OF     EgTPT,     AND    MaEEIES 
THERE. 

(1)  Pharaoh  dreamed. — After  two  years  spent  in 
the  prison,  the  time  has  now  come  for  Joseph's  eleva- 
tion to  power ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  w.as  not 
brought  about  by  those  arts  by  which  men  usually 
attain  to  greatness,  such  as  statesmanship,  or  military 
skill ;  nor  was  it  by  accident,  but  according  to  the 
Biblical  ride,  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Providence. 
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stood  by  the  rivi-r.  '-'  And,  boliold, 
tlier(>  ciiiun  up  out  of  the  river  aevcii 
well  favoured  kiuc  and  fatfleshed  ;  and 
they  fed  in  a  meadow.  <■''  And,  behold, 
seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them 
out  of  the  river,  ill  favoured  and  leaii- 
fieahed ;  and  stocjd  by  the  other  kine 
upon  the  brink  of  the  river.  <"  And  the 
ill  favoured  and  leanfleshed  kine  did 
eat  up  the  seven  well  favoured  aiul  fat 
kine.  So  Phara(jh  awoke.  *'"'  And  he 
slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time: 
and,  behold,  seven  eare  of  com  came 
up  upon  one  stalk,  'rank  and  <jood. 
'">  And,  behold,  seven  thin  ears  and 
blasted  with  the  east  wind  spninj^f  up 
after  them.  ("*  And  the  seven  thin  ears 
devoured  the  se\en  rank  and  full  ears. 
And  Pharaoh  awoke,  and,  behold,  it  was 
a  dream. 

*"'  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning 
that  liis  spirit  was  troubled;  and  he  sent 
and  called  fur  all  the  magicians  of  Egypt, 


1   J1.1)../tI. 


a  cli.  10. 11,  &c. 


3  Heb.,  mu(/p  hh 
run. 


and  all  the  wise  men  thereof:  and  Pha- 
raoh told  them  his  dream ;  but  Uiere  was 
non(,'  that  could  interpret  them  unto 
Pharaoh. 

<"'  Then  spake  the  chief  butler  unto 
Pharaoh,  saying,  I  do  remember  my 
faults  this  day  :  <"'»  Pharaoh  was  wroth 
with  his  servants,  and  put  me  in  ward 
in  the  captain  of  the  guard's  house,  both 
me  and  the  chief  baker :  ""  and  we 
dreamed  a  dream  in  one  night,  I  and  he; 
we  dreamed  each  man  according  to  the 
inteqjretation  of  his  dream.  *'-''  And 
there  was  there  with  us  a  young  man,  an 
Hebrew,  servant  to  the  captain  of  the 
guard  ;  and  we  told  him,  and  he  'inter- 
preted to  us  our  dreams ;  to  each  man 
according  to  his  dream  he  did  interpret. 
'^^'  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  interpret- 
ed to  us,  so  it  was ;  me  he  restored  unto 
mine  office,  and  him  he  hanged. 

(")*Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called 
Joseph,  and  they  -brought  him   hastily 


Jnst  as  conturies  afterwards.  Daniel  rose  to  Iiigli  office 
nt  Bal)ylon  by  God  making  known  to  liim  tlio  dream 
of  Nelmeha(luezzar ;  so  here,  tlio  transi)lantation  of 
Isniel  into  Egji^t  is  brought  about  l)y  the  rovehition  to 
Joseph  of  "  what  was  to  bo  hereafter." 

Tho  river.— Hel)..  Year,  tlie  Egyptian  word  for 
"  great  river."  It  is  tho  usual  name  iu  tlic  Bible  for 
tlie  Nile,  but  is  used  for  tlie  Tigris  in  Dan.  xii.  5,  6, 
and  for  any  large  river  iu  Job  xxviii.  10.  The  Pharaoh 
iu  whose  reigu  Jo.seph  became  goveraor  of  Egypt,  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  beeu  Apopliis,  tho  most 
famous  of  tho  shepherd  kings.  But  Canon  Cook,  in 
liis  Essay,  On  the  bearings  of  Egyptian  History  iipun 
the  I'entatcucti,  after  carefully  reviewing  tho  whole 
subject,  decides  in  favom-  of  King  Amenemha  III.,  tlie 
greatest  monarch  of  the  uoble  twelfth  dynasty,  and  tho 
last  king  of  all  Egypt. 

('-)  Kine. — The  cow  was  regarded  l)y  tho  Egyptians 
as  the  symbol  of  the  earth,  and  of  agriculture;  and 
naliirally  both  tho  kine  and  the  ears  of  wheat  rose  out 
of  tlie  river,  because  as  no  rain  falls  iu  Egypt,  its 
fertility  entirely  depends  upon  the  overflow  of  tlie  Nile. 
Tho  cows  sacred  to  Isis  were  seven  in  numljer,  and 
in  a  cdjiy  of  the  RUttal  of  tlie  Dead.  Mr.  Malan  (p.  192) 
found  a  picture  of  tho  seven  sacred  cows  with  tho 
divine  l)iill. 

In  a  meadow. — Heb.,  in  the  marsh-grass.  Tho 
word  occui"s  only  in  this  cliapt<>r  and  in  Job  viii.  11, 
where  it  is  translated /«(/.  It  is  the  name  of  tho  rank 
herbage  which  grows  luxuriantly  along  tho  banks  of 
tho  Nile ;  or,  as  somo  think,  of  one  special  kind  of 
marsli-i^rass,  called  by  botanists  cyperns  esculentus. 

(5)  Seven  ears  .  .  .  upon  one  stalk.— Tlie  wheat 
cultivated  in  Eg\i)t  is  called  triticum  eompositum , 
Iiocau.se  it  produces  several  ears  upon  the  same  stalk. 
Tho  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii.;W),  that  the  Egy|)tians 
regarded  it  aa  disgraceful  to  feed  upon  wheat  or  barley, 
is  disproved  by  tho  paintings  in  the  temples,  especially 
in  tlio  district  of  TheWs,  which  show  that  it  was  the 
main  crop  there,  and  its  cultivation  hehl  in  high  honour.  ! 
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Maspero,  Hist.  Aneienne,  p.  9,  says,  "  In  sjiite  of 
Herodotus,  the  usual  food  of  the  people  was  wheat  and 
other  cereals,   which  the  soil  of  Egypt   produces  iu 


(6)  East  wind.— In  Palestine  tho  prevalent  winds 
are  those  whicli  blow  from  the  west  or  east,  and  tho 
latter,  coming  across  arid  deserts,  is  injurious  to 
vegetation.  In  Egypt  tho  wiuds  generally  are  from 
the  north  or  south,  but  the  south-east  wind,  called 
Chamsin,  blowing  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  has  even 
moi-e  disjistrous  effects  upon  plants  than  the  east  wind 
in  Palestine,  and  from  the  small  dust  with  which  it  is 
laden  is  baleful  also  to  human  life.  As  there  are  no 
words  in  Hebrew  for  any  except  the  four  principal 
winds,  this  south-eastern  wiud  may  bo  meant  ;  or  as 
kedini,  east  wiud,  became  the  usual  name  of  every  wind 
that  burned  up  vegetation,  the  term  may  be  emidoyed 
in  a  general  sense. 

(S)  Magicians.— Tlie  word  used  here  probably  means 
the  "  sacred  scribes,"  who  were  skilled  in  writing  and 
reading  hieroglyphics.  But  in  ancient  times  tho  pos- 
session of  real  knowledge  was  generall)'  acciuupanied 
by  a  claim  to  an  occult  aud  mysterious  actiuaiiitance 
with  tho  secrets  of  the  gods  and  of  nature.  And  as  the 
people  regarded  the  knowledge  which  such  scribes  really 
possessed  as  more  than  human,  tho  claim  was  ea.sily 
maiutained,  or,  rather,  grew  naturally  out  of  the  sui>cr- 
stition  of  the  multitude.  So,  too,  the  "wise  men" 
were  men  educated  and  trained,  but  probalily  the  pro- 
fession of  magic,  of  divination,  and  astrology  was  that 
which  gained  for  them  wealth  aud  honour,  and  not  the 
possession  of  whatever  real  science  existed  at  that  time 
iu  Egypt.  We  fiud,  subsequently,  even  Joseph  claim- 
ing the  power  of  divination. 

There  was  none  that  could  interpret  .  .  .— 
Probably  many  of  tho  wise  men  made  the  attempt,  but 
in  such  an  imperfect  manner  as  not  to  bo  able  to  satisfy 
Pharaoh's  mintl,  or  allay  the  excitement  of  his  spirit. 

(14)  He  shaved  himself.— Herodotus  lii.  3tj)  men- 
tions that  tho  Egyptians  suffered  their  hair  nnd  beards 


Joseph  interprets 
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Pharaoh's  Dreams. 


out  of  the  dungeon  :  and  he  shaved  him- 
self, and  changed  his  raiment,  and  came 
in  unto  Pharaoh,  (i^)  And  Pharaoh  said 
unto  Joseph,  I  have  di-eamed  a  dream, 
and  there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it : 
and  I  have  heard  say  of  thee,  that  Hhou 
canst  luiderstand  a  dream  to  interpret 
it. 

'1^'  And  Joseph  answered  Pharaoh, 
saying,  It  is  not  in  nie  :  God  shall  give 
Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace. 

('■')  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  In 
my  dream,  behold,  I  stood  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  :  (i^)  ^nd,  behold,  there 
came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine,  fat- 
fleshed  and  well  favoured  ;  and  they  fed 
in  a  meadow :  'i^*  and,  behold,  seven 
other  kine  came  up  after  them,  poor  and 
very  ill  favoured  and  leanfleshed,  such 
as  I  never  saw  in  all  the  land  of  Egyjjt 
for  badness :  '-°'  and  the  lean  and  the 
iU  favoured  kine  did  eat  up  the  fii-st 
seven  fat  kine :  ^^^^  and  when  they  had 
^  eaten  them  up,  it  could  not  be  known 
that  they  had  eaten  them;  but  they 
were  still  ill  favoured,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. So  I  awoke.  <--*  And  I  saw  in 
my  dream,  and,  behold,  seven  ears  came 
up  in  one  stalk,  fuU  and  good :  <'^^'  and, 
behold,  seven  ears,  ^withered,  thin,  and, 
blasted  with  the  east  wind,  sprung  up 
after  them  :  '■*'  and  the  thin  ears  devour- 
ed the  seven  good  ears :  and  I  told  this 
unto  the  magicians ;  but  there  ivas  none 
that  could  declare  it  to  me. 

<35)  j^(j  Joseph  said  imto  Pharaoh, 
The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one:  God  hath 
shewed  Pharaoh  what  he  is  about  to  do. 
(2s)  ijjjQ  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years ; 


1  Or,  when  tlwu 
hcarest  a  dream, 
thou  canat  inter- 
pret it. 


1  Heb.,  come  to  the 
niwiird  parts  aj 
them. 


4  Hcb.,  heav!(. 


5  Or.  prepared  o/ 
God. 


G  Or,  overseers. 


7  Hob.,  be  not  cut 
ojgr. 


and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years  : 
the  dream  is  one.  <-'''  And  the  seven  thin 
and  iU  favoured  kine  that  came  up  after 
them  are  seven  years;  and  the  seven 
empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind 
shall  be  seven  years  of  famine.  '-*)  This 
is  the  thing  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
Pharaoh :  What  God  is  about  to  do  he 
sheweth  unto  Pharaoh.  <-^)  Behold, 
there  come  seven  years  of  great  plenty 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt : 
f*''  and  there  shall  arise  after  them  seven 
years  of  famine;  and  all  the  plenty 
shall  be  forgotten  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  famine  shall  consume  the  land  ; 
<^i'and  the  plenty  shall  not  be  known  in 
the  land  by  reason  of  that  famine  follow- 
ing; for  it  shall  he  very  ''grievous. 
{32)  ^n,j  for  that  the  dream  was  doubled 
unto  Pharaoh  twice ;  it  is  because  the 
thing  is  ^established  by  God,  and  God 
will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass.  '^^)  Now 
therefore  let  Pharaoh  look  out  a  man 
discreet  and  wise,  and  set  him  over  the 
land  of  Egypt.  (^>  Let  Pharaoh  do  this, 
and  let  him  appoint  "officers  over  the 
land,  and  take  vip  the  fifth  j)art  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven  plenteous 
years,  f'^^'  And  let  them  gather  all  the 
food  of  those  good  years  that  come,  and 
lay  up  corn  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh, 
and  let  them  keep  food  in  the  cities. 
(36)  j^j^^  ^iia,-t  food  shall  be  for  store  to 
the  land  against  the  seven  years  of 
famine,  which  shall  be  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;  that  the  land  ''perish  not  through 
the  famine. 

<-5''  And  the   thing  was  good  in  the 
eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  e^^es  of  all 


to  grow  only  wlien  in  mourning  ;  wliereas  in  Palestine 
the  beard  was  regarded  as  a  manly  ornament.  On 
Egyptian  monuments  only  captives  and  men  of  low 
condition  are  represented  with  beards.  In  the  prison, 
therefore,  Joseph  would  leave  his  beard  untrimmed, 
biit  when  summoned  into  the  king's  ijresence,  he  would 
shave  it  off.  Abravanel  notices  that  for  each  suffering 
of  Joseph  there  was  an  exact  recompense.  It  was  for 
dreams  that  his  brethren  hated  him,  and  by  help  of 
dreams  he  was  exalted  in  Egypt.  They  stripped  him 
of  his  many-coloured  coat ;  the  Egyptians  clothed  him 
in  byssus.  They  cast  him  into  a  pit,  and  from  the  pit 
of  the  prison  he  was  drawn  fortli  by  Pharaoh.  They 
sold  him  into  slavery ;  in  Egypt  he  was  made 
lord. 

(18)  In  a  meadow. — Heb.,  in  the  marsh-grass,  as  in 
verse  2. 

(19)  Poor  and  very  ill-favoured  and  lean- 
fleshed.— Pharaoh,  in  !iii  recital,  describes  his  dreams 
at  greater  length  than  is  tue  case  in  the  narrative' (verses 
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2 — 7),  and  also  mentions  the  impressions  made  upon  his 
imagination  by  what  he  had  seen,  as,  for  instance,  that 
he  had  never  beheld  such  lean  cattle,  and  Ithat  tlioy 
were  as  wretched  in  look  after  eating  up  the  fat  kine  as 
before.  There  is  also  a  slight  difference  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  kine.  In  verse  3  they  are  called  "  evil  in 
appearance,  and  lean  of  flesh ;  "  but  the  words  here  are 
"lean,  and  evil  in  shape,  and  thin  of  flesh." 

(33)  'Withered.  —  This  word  occiu's  only  in  this 
place.  Its  meaning  is  stony ,  that  is,  the  grains  wero 
shrivelled  and  hard  like  bits  of  grit. 

(31)  Take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land.— Heb., 
let  Mm  fifth  the  land,  that  is,  exact  a  fifth  part  of  the 
produce.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  had  been  usual 
in  Egypt  to  pay  to  the  king  a  tithe  of  the  crop,  and 
the  doubling  of  the  impost  would  not  press  very  heavily 
ou  the  people  in  these  years  of  extraorduiary  abundance. 
As  the  reason  of  the  enactment  would  be  made  known, 
it  woidd  also  induce  all  careful  people  to  store  up  a 
portion  ot  their  own  superabundance  for  future  need. 


Joieph  made  liuler 
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6cer  all  t)te  Land  of  Eyi/pl. 


his  servants.  '**'  And  Pharaoh  said 
unto  liis  servants,  Can  we  iind  sitch  a  one 
as  this  in,  a  man  in  wlioui  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  ?  l^"'  And  Pharaoh  said  nnto 
Josejjh,  Forasmuch  as  God  hatii  shewed 
tliee  all  this,  tlnre  in  none  so  discreet 
and  wise  as  thou  art:  ""'"thou  shalt 
he  over  my  house,  and  according  unto 
thy  woi-d  shall  all  my  people 'be  ruled: 
only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than 
thou.  '■*' And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph, 
See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  "^*  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his 
ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon 
Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  ves- 


1  !■«.  If*.  51 :  I. 
Mae.  2.  ^ ;  Ann 
J.  10. 


•J  Or,  $ilk. 


.1  Or.    Tenilrr  fa- 


1  lltli..  .16rrWi. 


Or.  pritv*. 


tures  of  -fine  liuen,  and  put  a  gold  chain 
about  his  neck  ;  '*"  and  he  made  him 
to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he 
had  ;  and  they  cried  before  him,  ^''Bow 
the  knee :  and  lie  made  him  ruU-r  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt.  '"'  And  Pharaoh 
said  unto  Joseph,  I  am  Phanirdi,  and 
without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his 
hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 
'^'  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name 
Zaphnath-paaneah  ;  and  he  gave  liim  to 
wife  Aseuath  the  daughterof  Poti-pherah 
''priest  of  On.  And  Joseph  went  out 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

('6)  And  Joseph  was  thii'ty  years  old 


Subsequently,  a  fiftli  of  tlio  produce  was  fixed  by 
Josepli  j)oniiauently  as  tlio  kiiiff's  rent. 

(•"*>  In  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is.— Joscjili 
from  the  first  declared  tliat  he  iieitlier  elaiuied  for 
liiuiself,  nor  possessed  any  art  of  divination,  but  that 
'■  Elohiui  wo\dd  answer  (that  whieh  would  be  for)  the 
peace  of  Pharaoh "'  (vei'so  161.  And  not  only  does 
Fliaraoli  now  rcoogniso  the  truth  of  Joseph's  words, 
but  sees  also  in  him  the  instrument  by  which  Eloliim 
liad  spoken.  But  besides  the  interpretation  of  the 
dreams,  Joseph  had  given  the  king  wise  and  prudent 
advice,  and  he  justly  felt  that  one  so  gifted  by  God, 
and  so  intelligent  in  counsel,  was  the  person  best  fitted  to 
carry  Egypt  through  the  years  of  trouble  in  store  for  her. 

(W)  Over  my  house — The  chief  over  the  palace 
was  in  ancient  times  next  in  power  to  the  sovereign, 
and  under  the  Prankish  kings  the  "  major  domi,"  or 
mayor  of  the  palace,  first  usurped  the  whole  royal 
power,  and  finally  Pe)iiu,  the  .son  of  Charles  Martcl, 
took  the  name  of  king  as  well  as  the  reality. 

According  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people 
be  ruled. — The  general  sense  is  easy,  namely  that  all 
tho  people  of  Egj-^it  should  ol)oy  Joseph's  orders,  but 
the  translation  of  the  phrase  is  difficult.  Tlie  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  verb  is  to  liiss,  and  the  translation 
wouhl  then  \m  And  on  thy  mouth  shall  nil  my  people 
hins,  that  is,  they  shall  do  thee  homage  (1  Sam.  x.  1;  Ps. 
ii.  12V  Tho  versions  seem  to  have  taken  this  sense, 
though  they  translate  very  loosely  "shall  obey  thee;" 
or ''shall  receive  judgment  at  thy  mouth  ;"  or  "  shall 
bo  governed  by  tliee."  As  liowever  in  1  Chrou.  xii. 
'J;  2  Chron.  xvii.  17;  Ps.  lxx\-iii.  9,  tho  verb  is  used 
of  bearing  arni.s,  Aben-Ezra  translates  "  shall  arm 
themselves,"  and  supposes  that  Josejih  was  nuide  com- 
mander-in -chief.  Others, again,  forn\  tho  verb  used  here 
from  the  .same  root  as  that  which  would  give  meshck 
in  chap.  xv.  2  the  meaning  of  "running  about,"  and 
translate  at  thy  mouth,  that  is,  according  to  thy  com- 
mand, shall  all  my  people  busy  them.'iclves.  Tlie  first 
is  the  most  natural  and  probable  rendering. 

In  the  throne. -Heb.,  »«  to  the  throne,  in  all  that 
concerns  my  royal  rank,  dignity,  and  rights. 

('-)  His  ring.— Heb., /ns  siijnel  ring.  As  decrees 
became  law  when  stamped  with  the  royal  signet,  it  was 
naturally  the  symbol  of  authority;  and  so  with  us,  at 
the  formation  of  a  ministry  the  great  seal  is  formally 
delivere<l  into  the  hands  of  the  higliest  legal  personage 
in  the  realm,  who  is  thus  invested  with  power. 

Vestures  of  fine  linen.— Tlie  word  used  liero  is 
Egyptian,  shcsh,  and  signifies  a  kind  of  flax  from  which 


linen  of  great  fineness  and  whiteness  was  made.  Much 
of  tho  dress  of  the  Lcvitical  priests  was  to  be  made  of 
this  flax,  called  in  Hebrew  by.ssu.s  (Extxl.  xxxix. '28,  &c.). 
In  the  East  it  is  usual  on  all  occasions  of  showing  the 
royal  favour,  to  give  changes  of  raiment  :  but  there  is 
hero  the  fin-ther  signification,  that  as  this  fine  white 
linen  was  the  s])ecial  dress  of  the  king  and  tho  priests, 
the  bestowal  of  it  indicated  Jo.sejOi's  admission  into  the 
ruling  classes  of  Egyjit.  Probably,  as  he  married  a 
priest's  daughter,  he  was  himself  also  previously  en- 
rolled among  tho  ranks  of  tho  priesthood. 

A  gold  chain. — This  also  ajjpears  upon  the  monu. 
meuts  as  one  of  the  royal  insignia.  Ancient  necklaces 
of  such  exquisite  workmanship  liave  lx.'en  discovered  in 
Egypt,  that  patterns  cojiied  from  them  are  common 
now  at  the  chief  jewellers. 

(K)  In  the  second  chariot.— Tho  object  of  this 
proces-^iou  wa.s  to  dis])Iay  Joseph  to  the  peo]>le  as  their 
new  governor.  The  Pharaoh,  probably,  took  the  chief 
part  in  this  jiarade,  riding  in  the  first  chariot  of  state. 

Bow  the  knee. — Hch. ,abrcch.  Canon  Cook  explains 
tbis  as  meaning  rejoice,  be  happy.  It  is  in  the  inipera- 
tive  singular,  and  is  addressed  by  the  peoi>le  to  Joseph; 
for  it  is  said  "they  cried  before  him."  that  is,  tho 
multitude,  and  not  a  herald.  Naturally,  therefore,  it 
is  in  the  singular,  as  the  vivat  rex  of  the  MiddK>  Ages, 
or  vive  le  roi  now.  The  similarity  of  sound  with 
habrech,  bow  tlu>  knee,  is  a  mere  chance,  and  as  this 
word  also  is  singular,  it  niiLst  be  addres.sed  to  Joseph, 
and  not  to  the  peo])le. 

(•o)  Zaphnath-paaneah.— This  word  also  is  Egyp- 
tian, and,  fortunately,  there  is  no  Hebrew  word  of 
similar  sound  to  suggest  a  false  meaning.  Canon  Cook 
shows  that  it  moans  "  food  of  life,"  or  "  food  of  the 
living."  Tho  LXX.  have  Psonlhom-phanek,  which 
Jerome,  on  the  authority  of  the  Jews  in  Egv-jit,  translates 
"saviour  of  the  world."  By  "tho  world,"  would  bo 
meant  the  livHng,  as  in  Canon  Cook's  explanation, 
which,  in  the  sense  of  "  he  wlio  feeds  tho  world,"  or 
'•  the  living,"  is  the  l)0.st  exposition  yet  given.  Tlicro 
is  no  authority  for  the  supposition  that  tho  name  means 
"  rovealcr  of  .secrets." 

Asenath.  An  Egy|)tian  word  signifying  the  "fa- 
vourite of  Xeith,"  the  Egyptian  Minerva. 

Potipherah. — See  Note  on  chap,  xxxix.  1. 

On. — Tills  is  also  an  Egyptian  word,  signifying  tlie 
sun.wheneo  in  Hebrew  tlie  name  of  this  city  wa.s  Beth- 
sheinesh,  house  of  thf  sun;  in  Greek,  Heliopolis;  and 
in  Latin,  Oppidiun  Soils.  It  was  famous  for  its  temple 
of  Ba,  the  sun,  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
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Tlie  Years  of  Dearth. 


when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egyj)t.  And  Joseph  went  out  from 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  and  went 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

(^^'  And  in  the  seven  plenteous  years 
the  earth  brought  forth  by  handfuls. 
<**'  And  he  gathered  up  all  the  food  of 
the  seven  years,  which  were  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the  food  in  the 
cities  :  the  food  of  the  field,  which  was 
round  about  every  city,  laid  he  uj)  in  the 
same.  <^^>  And  Joseph  gathered  corn  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much,  until  he 
left  numbering ;  for  it  was  without 
number. 

(50)n^ji(l  unto  Joseph  were  born  two 
sons  before  the  years  of  famine  came, 
which  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti- 
pherah  Spriest  of  On  bare  unto  him. 
'51)  And  Joseph  called  the  name  of  the 
firstborn -Manasseh  :    For  God,  said  he, 


a  C1J.46.  20.  &18.  5. 


B.C. 

cir.  i;il. 


1  Or,  prince. 


B.C. 
Cir.  17U8. 


2  That    is,  forf/H- 
thtg. 


3  That  is. /fui(/u; 


B.C. 
cir.  1712. 


I  Ueh.,  all  it'lieieit 
was. 


hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all 
my  father's  house.  <5^*  And  the  name  of 
the  second  called  he  'Ephraim :  For  God 
hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful  in  the 
land  of  my  afi3iction. 

(53)  And  the  seven  years  of  plenteous- 
ness,  that  was  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
were  ended.  '**'  *And  the  seven  years 
of  dearth  began  to  come,  according  as 
Joseph  had  said :  and  the  dearth  was  in 
all  lands  ;  but  in  aU  the  land  of  Egypt 
there  was  bread.  '^'^^  And  when  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  was  famished,  the  people 
cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread :  and  Pharaoh 
said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph ;  what  he  saith  to  you,  do. 
(56)  And  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face 
of  the  earth :  And  Joseph  opened  'all 
the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto  the 
Egyptians ;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore 
in    the    land    of    Egypt,      i^'''  And    all 


Persians,  but  still  reiiiarkal)le  for  its  ruius,  among'  which 
is  au  obelisk  covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  extreme 
antiquity.  Several  of  tlie  obelisks  now  at  Rome  were 
brought  by  tlie  emperor  Caligula  from  this  spot.  It  is 
situated  aleout  six  miles  north-east  of  Cairo. 

A  difficulty  lias  been  felt  by  some  in  a  Hebrew  shep- 
herd being  thus  described  as  marrying  tlie  daugliter  of 
a  priest  of  the  sun;  and  also  that  Joseph,  a  wor,sliipper 
of  the  One  God,  should  ally  himself  witli  an  idolater. 
But  the  elevation  of  a  slave  to  high  rank  is  not  au 
uncommon  occurrence  in  the  East,  especially  as  he 
might  l)e  of  as  good  birth  and  education  as  his  owner, 
slaves  being  obtained  either  by  kidnapping,  or  l)y  war. 
And  a  slave  so  raised  to  power,  woidd  not  be  likely  to 
oppose  his  benefactor,  nor  would  even  a  higli  priest 
refuse  a  daughter  to  the  king's  favourite,  especially  if, 
as  appears  to  have  beau  the  case,  he  had  first  been  raised 
to  the  priesthood.  Joseph  too,  would  rightly  regard  the 
whole  matter  as  providential,  and  though  he  might  not 
know  for  what  exact  purpose,  as  regards  his  race,  he 
was  thus  exalted,  tliere  was  noble  work  for  him  to  do 
in  saving  Egyjit  from  pcrisliiug  by  famine.  Tlie 
narrative  tliroiiglioiit  represents  him  as  remaining  true 
to  the  religion  of  his  family  (cliai)s.  xli.  51,  52;  xlii.  18; 
xliii.  29;  xlv.  5,  7,  8,  9;  xlviii.  9;  1.  19,  20,  24),  but 
probably,  on  public  occasions  he  would  be  required  to 
attend  at  the  religious  solemnities  of  the  Egj'ptiau  gods. 
Wo  must  remember,  however,  that  their  worsliip  had 
not  degenerated  as  yet  into  the  miserable  idolatry  of 
later  times,  and  that  the  Egyptian  creed  contained 
much  primaeval  truth,  though  in  a  corrupted  form. 
Pharaoh  liimsclf,  in  verses  38,  39,  speaks  as  one  that 
acknowledged  a  supreme  God,  and  Josepli  throughout 
freely  used  to  liim  the  name  of  Eloliim.  As  for 
Asenath,  no  doubt  Joseph  would  teach  her  higher 
views  of  the  Deity,  and  make  her  acquainted  with  the 
religious  hopes  and  destinies  of  the  Abraliaraic  race. 

The  possibility,  however,  of  a  foreigner  attaining 
to  high  rank  in  Egyjit,  is  demonstrated  by  the  story  of 
Saueha,  translated  in  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  vi.,  pp. 
131 — 150.  It  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Amenemha  I.,  a 
king  of  the  twelftli  dynasty,  and  represents  Saneha  as 
entering  Egypt  iu  the  dress  of  a  herbseUer,  but  in  time 
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ho  marries  tliere  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  local  king, 
has  a  large  landed  estate  given  him,  "  which  abounded 
in  wines  more  than  iu  water,"  and,  finally,  is  sent  for 
by  King  Amenemha,  and  raised  to  such  high  rank,  as 
to  be  clad  iu  "  garments  of  kingly  attire,"  and  on  his 
going  to  the  royal  palace  "  tlie  king's  children  attend 
him,  proceeding  even  unto  the  great  gates."  This 
curious  evidence,  which  is  even  a  little  older  than  the 
time  of  Joseph,  proves  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  or 
improbable  in  his  exaltation. 

m  AU  the  food.— Probably  besides  the  fifth  paid 
as  tax  to  the  king,  and  out  of  wliich  all  the  current 
expenses  of  the  realm  would  have  to  be  provided, 
Joseph  bought  corn  largely  during  these  years  when  it 
was  at  its  cheapest. 

(51)  M-anasseh..— That  is.  causing  to  forget.  Joseph 
has  been  blamed  for  forgetting  "'his  father's  house." 
but  the  phrase  means  that  now  that  lie  was  married 
and  had  a  child,  he  ceased  to  suffer  from  home  sick. 
ness,  and  became  contented  with  his  lot.  He  pined 
no  longer  for  the  open  downs  of  Canaan  as  he  had  doiii' 
in  the  prison;  but  his  love  for  liis  father  was  as  warm 
as  ever. 

(52)  Ephraim. — Tliat  is,  fmitfuhiess.  Tlie  dual 
ending  probably  intensifies  the  meaning. 

(5t)  The  dearth. — As  the  Nile  at  this  early  period 
was  not  assisted  and  regidated  iu  its  overflow  by  dams 
and  canals,  famines  were  much  more  common  in  Egj'jit 
than  when  subsequently  the  kings  had  done  so  much  to 
pro\'ide  against  this  danger.  As,  too,  this  dearth  was 
■'in  all  lands,"  iu  Arabia,  Palestine,  Ethiopia,  &c., 
there  was  evidently  a  long  period  of  excessive  drought. 
Still  Egyi)t  is  always  liable  to  famine,  and  Bar- 
Hebrseus  [Chronicon,  p.  260)  gives  terrible  details  of 
the  suffei-iugs  of  Egypt  in  the  year  of  the  Hej'ra  462, 
when  so  great  was  the  loss  of  life,  that  whereas  in  the 
city  of  Tanis  (Zoan)  300,000  men  paid  poll-tax  iu  the 
previous  year,  there  remained  in  it  less  than  a  hundred 
souls  at  the  end  of  the  deartli. 

One  argument  adduced  by  Canon  Cook,  Excursus 
011  the  Bearings  of  Egyptian  History  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, p.  451,  for  placing  the  descent  of  the  Israelites 
into  Egj'pt  iu  the  reign  of  Amenemha  III.,  is  that  it 


Jacob  sends  his  Sons 
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to  Etjypt  to  hnij  Corn. 


countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for 
to  buy  corn ;  because  that  the  famine 
was  so  sore  in  all  lands. 

CHAPTER  XLIT.  — "'Now  when 
"Jacob  saw  tliiit  there  was  corn  in  E^^ypt, 
Jacob  said  unto  his  sons,  Why  do  ye 
look  one  upon  another?  *-'  And  he  said, 
Behold,  I  have  heard  that  there  is 
com  in  Ej^ypt :  get  you  down  thither, 
and  buy  fur  us  from  thence  ;  that  we 
may  live,  and  not  die.  '•'•  And  Josej)h's 
ten  bretluvn  went  down  to  buy  corn  in 
Egypt.  C  But  Benjamin,  Joseph's  bro- 
ther, Jacob  sent  not  with  his  brethren  ; 
for  he  said,  Lest  peradventure  mischief 
befall  him. 


n.r. 

c-lr.  ]?ir. 


1  \\c^.,hnr'Uh'niyii 
irif/i  them. 


'■'''  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy 
corn  among  those  that  came :  for  the 
famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
"■■'  And  Joseph  wns  the  governor  over  the 
land,  and  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the 
people  of  the  land  :  and  Joseph's  bre- 
thren came,  and  bowed  down  themselves 
before  him  with  their  faces  to  the  earth, 
*^'  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he 
knew  them,  but  made  himself  sti-ange 
unto  them,  andspakc' roughly  unto  them; 
and  he  said  unto  them,  ^Vhence  come  j-eV 
And  they  said,  From  the  land  of  Canaan 
to  buy  food.  '"'  And  Joseph  knew  his 
l)rethren,  but  they  knew  not  him.  '"'  And 
Joseph  'remembered  the  dre.ams  which 
he    dreamed    of  them,    and   said   unto 


was  Uiis  iiioiiarcli  who  '•  first  ('stiil)li.sli(>(l  a  coinjili'tc 
KV«trm  of  ilyki's.  rniiiils.  locks,  and  rosci-voirs,  liy  wliicli 
till'  iimiidations  of  tlic  Nile  were  lii'iii-i-fortli  ri'friilati'd." 
Tlio  artltirial  lake  of  Mooris  was  also  made  liy  liis 
iirdiM's,  aud  otiier  works  of  oxtraortlinary  vastuess. 
Now  not  only  woiild  such  works  l)o  supffji'stpd  liy  a 
drarth  of  uniisnally  lonpf  contiiiuauce,  but  tlif  ineasures 
taken  hy  Jos('j)li  durinj;  tlio  seven  years  of  famine 
would  pfaee  tlic^  whole  resources  of  the  country  at  tlie 
Pharaoh's  disposal. 

XLII. 

First  Visit  of  Joseph's   Bketheen  to  Egypt. 

|l)  "When  Jacob  saw.— That  is,  learned,  under- 
stiiod,  that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt.  As  we  liavc  seen 
(chap,  xxxrii.  'S>],  there  was  a  large  caravan  trade 
between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  the  rop<irt  would 
gradually  get  a))road  that  food  might  bo  p\ircliased 
th(>re. 

Why  do  ye  look  .  .  , — In  the  second  rainless 
season  not  only  would  the  flocks  and  herds  l)egin  to 
languish,  hut  the  numerous  retainers  of  Jacob  and  liis 
sons  would  also  hei'ome  enfeebled  from  insufBcient 
nourislimeut,  and  l)egiii  to  die  of  low  fever  and  those 
other  diseases  which  follow  in  the  train  of  famine. 
Jacob's  words,  therefore,  mean.  Why  are  you  irresolute, 
and  uncertain  wliat  to  do  ?  And  then  he  encourages 
them  to  take  this  journey  as  a  possible  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  their  liouseholds. 

('>  Joseph's  ten  brethren,— Either  their  cattle 
and  households  had  been  already  greatly  reduced  bv 
the  mortality  caused  liy  the  famine,  or  each  patriarcli 
nrast  have  taken  a  number  of  servants  with  him,  if 
the  com  carrie<l  home  was  to  be  enough  to  bo  of  any 
real  use.  We  learn,  however,  that  they  still  possessed 
flocks  and  herds  when  they  went  down  into  Egypt 
(chap,  xlvii.  1),  and  also  liouseliolds  of  servants  (chap, 
xlvi.  5,  where  see  Note).  Joseph,  moreover,  licsides 
the  wagons  and  their  contents,  sends  twenty  loads  of 
provisions  for  the  use  of  his  father  by  the  way  (chap, 
xlv.  21 — '23),  showing  thereby  that  tliere  were  very 
many  mouths  to  feed.  Probal)ly,  therefore,  there  was 
some  small  amount  of  rain  in  Palestine,  though  not 
enough  for  the  support  of  crops  of  corn.  There  woidd 
be,  luiwevcr,  supplies  of  milk  and  flesh,  but  not  much 
more. 


"'I  Joseph's  brethren  came  and  bowed  down 
themselves  before  him.  Thrnughont  the  land  of 
Egypt  Joseph  would  sell  by  dc>])uty,  and  only  give 
gcner.'d  directions  ;  but  the  arrival  of  .so  large  a  party 
as  Jo.seph's  ten  brethren,  each  probably  with  several 
attendants,  would  be  reported  to  the  governor  in  person, 
as  certainly  was  the  ca.se  witli  Abraham  when  he  went 
into  Egypt  (chap.  xii.  l-t,  1.5).  Such  visits  would  happen 
only  occa.sionally,  and  the  arrival  of  foreigners  was 
always  a  matter  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  especially 
upon  th(-  Arabian  frontier. 

1"!  Joseph  .  ,  .  spake  roughly  unto  them.— 

Joseph  has  been  accused  of  harshness  in  his  treatment 
of  his  ))rethren,  and  still  more  so  of  his  father  in  forcing 
him  to  send  away  Benjamin.  The  latter  was,  no  doubt, 
tlie  result  of  his  great  longing  to  see  liis  only  brother, 
and  he  may  not  have  known  how  dear  he  was  to  Jacob, 
or  have  reflected  upon  the  pain  which  his  father  wouhl 
feel  in  parting  with  him.  Still  it  was  but  a  temporary 
separation,  to  prepare  for  a  ha]ipy  reunion.  As  regards 
his  half-Iircthren,  Joseph  was  obligctl  to  prove  them. 
and  lie  did  nothing  to  them  which  they  did  not  richly 
desene.  From  the  tii-st  he  jirobably  wished  to  have  his 
father  and  Benjamin  to  dwell  with  him.  and  sloire  his 
good  fortune:  but  if  his  brethren  were  still  the  cruel  and 
heartless  wretches  wliicli  tiiey  had  shown  themselves  to 
liave  been  in  their  conduct  to  him  twenty  years  bi-f<ire. 
we  may  well  sujipose  that  ho  would  justly  have  left, 
them  to  their  fate.  Pos.sibly  his  first  emotion  towards 
them  was  one  of  indigimtion.  but  it  melted  away, 
when,  even  in  but  one  of  them,  he  sjiw  proof  tlnit  they 
were  not  entirely  destitute  of  better  feeling  (see  verses 
■2-2.  -24), 

i^)  Joseph  knew.— As  this  is  twice  repcate<l,  some 
suppose  that  Joseph  (in  verse  7)  had  only  a  suspicion, 
from  their  dress  and  apiioarance.  that  these  Canaanitcs 
were  his  lirethren  ;  but  that  when  they  si«iko  the 
Hebrew  tongue  (comn.  verso  '2:5).  ever)-  doubt  was 
removed.  They  would  not  recognize  him.  as  he  used 
the  EgJ^>tian  language,  was  clad  in  a  white  linen  dress, 
aud  being  but  si'vi'iiteen  wlien  sold,  liad  during  the 
twenty  years  of  sejiaration  ehange<l  in  api^arance  mncli 
more  than  they  had. 

(P)  Ye  are"  spies.-  This  is  the  suspicion  under 
which  evci-y  traveller  labours  in  the  East  ;  but  in  those 
days  the  whole  Semitic  race  was  especially  lookc<l  upon 
in  Egypt  with  distrust,  and,  as  we  saw  in  chap.  xii.  15, 
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witli  his  Brethren. 


them,  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  tlie  naked- 
ness of  the  land  ye  are  come,  (i'''  And 
they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  my  lord,  but 
to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come. 
(11)  Y^Q  (j,.g  g\i  Qj^g  man's  sons ;  we  ai-e 
true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies. 
'!-)  And  he  said  unto  them,  Nay,  biit  to 
see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are 
come.  '^^*  And  they  said.  Thy  sei-vants 
are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and,  behold,  the 
youngest  is  this  day  with  oiu'  father, 
and  one  is  not.  '"'  And  Joseph  said  unto 
them.  That  is  it  that  I  spake  unto  you, 
saying.  Ye  are  spies  :  'i^)  hereby  ye  shall 
be  proved :  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh  ye 
shall  not  go  forth  hence,  except  your 
youngest  brother  come  hither.  'i^>  Send 
one  of  you,  and  let  him  fetch  your  bro- 
ther, and  ye  shall  be  ^kept  in  prison, 
that  your  words  may  be  proved,  whether 
there  be  any  truth  in  you :  or  else  by  the 
life  of  Pharaoh  surely  ye  are  spies. 
<!'')  And  he  ^  put  them  all  together  into 


1  Hcti.,  boinid. 


'£  Hl-1>.,  oathcreil. 


3  Hl'Ii., 
prt:ter 
iwiicn 


(in    titter- 
was    be- 
them. 


ward  three  days.  <i*'  And  Josej^h  said 
unto  them  the  third  day,  This  do,  and 
live  ;  for  I  fear  God  :  <!'•''  if  ye  be  true 
vien,  let  one  of  your  brethren  be  bound 
in  the  house  of  your  prison :  go  ye,  can-y 
corn  for  the  famine  of  your  houses  : 
<-"'  but  "bring  yom*  youngest  brother 
rmto  me;  so  shall  your  words  be  veri- 
fied, and  ye  shall  not  die.  And  they 
did  so. 

(-1'  And  they  said  one  to  another.  We 
are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother, 
in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not 
hear;  therefore  is  this  distress  come 
upon  us.  <^2)  And  Reuben  answered 
them,  saying,  *  Spake  I  not  unto  you, 
saying,  Do  not  sin  against  the  child ; 
and  ye  would  not  hear?  therefore,  be- 
hold, also  his  blood  is  required.  <-^'  And 
they  knew  not  that  Joseph  understood 
them;  for  ^he  spake  unto  them  by  an 
interpreter.  •"'''And  he  turned  himself 
about  from  them,  and  wept;   and  re- 


a  cliain  of  fortresses  liacl  been  built  to  protect  the  land 
from  their  incursions.  Such  an  ai-rival,  therefore,  as 
tliat  of  Joseph's  brethren  woukl  be  a  matter  of  state, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  highest  oificials;  and 
probably  they  liad  themselves  come  prepared  to  be 
assailed  with  the  accusation  of  having  political  objects 
in  view  in  their  visit. 

The  nakedness  of  the  land.— That  is,  its  de- 
fenceless condition,  from  tlie  want  of  fortresses  and 
garrisons.  Egypt  was  chiefly  assailaljle  on  the  side  of 
Palestine,  and  was  often  at  war  witli  the  Hittites  there. 
So  also  the  Hyksos,  wlio  subdued  Egypt,  were  Semites 
from  Palestine,  and  thus  there  was  reason  for  looking 
closely  at  visitors  from  that  quarter. 

(11)  "We  are  all  one  man's  sons.—  Joseph's 
brethren  had  proliably  expected  tliis  accusation,  and 
their  auswei-,  as  Abravanel  points  out,  is  a  sound  one  : 
for  no  man  would  send  liis  whole  family  on  so  dangerous 
an  errand.  And  thus  tliey  press  their  family  relations 
as  a  proof  of  their  ))eing  true,  that  is,  honest,  just 
men,  with  no  evil  designs ;  and  Joseph,  wlio  was  glad 
in  this  way  to  obtain  intelligence  of  his  father  and 
Benjamin,  tiually,  after  persisting  in  the  accusation 
until  lie  had  learned  all  he  ^vished  to  know,  accepts 
their  argument  as  valid. 

(l*)  That  is  it  .  .  .—Joseph  persists  in  his  charge, 
l)ceause,  besides  the  information  wliich  lie  gained,  "he 
also  ^vislied  to  get  Benjamin  into  his  power,  that  lie 
might  have  him  witli  liini.  As  for  liis  brethren,  he  liad 
probably  as  yet  no  settled  purpose,  but  naturally  he 
would  feel  great  indignation  at  the  treatment  lie  had 
experienced  at  their  hands,  and  might  not  be  unwilling 
to  give  them  some  d<\gree  of  punishment. 

(15)  By  the  life  ot  Pharaoh. — It  was  common  in 
ancient  times  to  swear  by  tlie  king's  life  (sec  1  Sam. 
xvii.  55;  2  Sam.  xiv.  19).  and  even  by  the  life  of 
Jeliovah  (ibid.  xv.  21;  2  Kings  ii.  2,  4,  6).  It  is  only 
in  tlie  stricter  morality  of  the^Gospel  that  such  oaths 
are  forbidden  (Matt.  v.  33—37). 


(18)  I  fear  God  (Elohim).— By  the  use  of  the  name 
Elohim  they  would  understand  that  he  worshipped  the 
same  God  as  they  did.  For  though  he  may  himself 
have  used  the  Egyptian  word  for  the  supreme  Deity, 
yet  doubtless  he  would  take  care  that  the  iutei-preter 
used  the  word  Elohim. 

(20)  Bring  your  youngest  brother. — Besides  liis 
desire  to  be  x'e-united  to  his  brother,  Josepli  reasonably 
felt  thiit  the  possession  of  Benjamin  would  be  the  best 
means  of  inducing  his  father  also  to  come  to  him. 
Wliile  substituting  a  much  milder  proposal  for  his 
former  one,  that  nine  shoidd  remain  in  prison,  and 
tlie  tenth  go  to  fetch  Benjamin,  Joseph  nevertheless 
takes  care  to  make  his  brethren  feel  that  he  was  in 
earnest. 

(21)  T^'e  are  verily  guilty.— They  had  evidently 
expected  that  whatever  suspicions  might  be  aroused  by 
their  first  appearance,  all  such  ideas  would  disappear 
upon  tlieir  explanatiuu  of  themselves  and  their  purpose. 
Instead  of  this  tliey  arc  thrown  into  prison,  abandoned 
to  their  reflections  for  three  days,  and  dismissed  only 
upon  the  condition  of  their  leaving  one  brother  as  a 
hostage  for  their  coining  again  accompanied  by  Ben- 
jamin :  and  as  they  knew  no  reason  for  tliis,  it  would 
fill  their  minds  witli  fear.  But  though  tliey  were  now 
suffei'ing  unjustly,  it  brought  back  to  their  mind  their 
former  sin ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  fresh  in  their 
memories  is  a  sign  of  the  reality  of  their  repentance. 

(22)  His  blood.— Evidently  they  thought  that  Joseph 
was  dead,  so  thiit  the  accusation  brought  against  them 
of  falsehood  for  saying  in  verse  13  "  one  is  not "  is 
groundless.  Moreover,  Jacob  uses  the  same  words  of 
Simeon  (chap.  xhi.  36),  meaning  by  it  only  that  he  was 
lost  to  him. 

(W)  He  turned.  .  .and  wept. — There  was  no  bitter, 
ness  in  Joseph's  heart,  and  at  their  first  word  of  regret 
he  melted.  But  lest  ho  should  lose  Benjamin  he  over, 
came  his  feelings,  and  commanded  that  Simeon  should 
be  bound,  choosing  him,  probably,  as  the  one  chiefly 
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TVictr  Return  ITome, 


ttiriKMl  to  tlicm  afjaiii,  and  comiinined 
with  them,  and  took  from  them  Simeon, 
and  bound  him  before  their  eyes. 

("'  Then  Joseph  commanded  to  fill 
their  sacks  with  corn,  and  to  restore 
every  man's  money  into  his  sack,  and  to 
}^ive  them  provision  for  the  way:  and 
thus  did  he  unto  them.  <"*'  And  they 
laded  their  asses  with  the  com,  and 
departed  thence.  '-'''  And  as  one  of  them 
opened  liis  sack  to  give  his  ass  pro- 
vender in  the  inn,  ho  espied  his  money  ; 
for,  behohl,  it  was  in  his  suck's  mouth. 
'-'"'  And  he  said  unto  his  brethren,  Mj- 
money  is  restored  ;  and,  lo,  it  is  even  in 
my  sack  :  and  their  heart  'failed  tliem, 
and  they  were  afraid,  saying  one  to 
iinother,  Wluit  is  this  titat  God  hath 
done  unto  us  ? 

'-•''  And  tliey  came  unto  Jacob  their 
father  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
told  him  all  that  befell  unto  them ; 
saying,  (^"J  The  man,  vhn  in  the  lord  of 
the  land,  spake  -roughly  to  us,  and  took 


Uib..  uxnlforll,. 


Bnli.,     villi 
hard  thino*- 


us  for  spies  of  the  country.  '^''  And  we 
sai<l  unto  him.  We  are  true  mm  ;  we 
are  no  spies:  (^-'  wo  he  twelve  brethren, 
sons  of  our  father;  (me  ix  not,  and  the 
youngest  i'x  this  day  with  our  fathi-r  in 
tiie  land  of  Canaan.  <^'' And  the  man, 
the  lord  of  the  country,  said  unto  us, 
Hereby  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  true 
men ;  leave  one  of  your  brethren  here 
with  me,  and  take  J'ooil  for  the  famine 
of  your  households,  and  be  gone:  '**'  and 
bring  your  youngest  brother  unto  me  : 
tlien  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  no  spies, 
but  that  ye  arc  true  men  :  so  will  I  de- 
liver you  your  brother,  and  ye  shall 
trafHck  in  the  land. 

(35)  j^fid  it  came  to  pass  as  they  emptied 
thi'ir  sacks,  that,  behold,  everj'  man's 
bundle  of  money  ivas  in  his  sack :  and 
when  both  they  and  their  father  saw  the 
bundles  of  money,  they  were  afraid. 
'  "■'  And  Jacob  their  father  said  unto 
them.  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my 
ch  ildren  :  Joseph  in  not,  and  Simeon  is 


piiilty  of  the  wrong  dono  liiiu.    As  soon  as  the  rest  had 
dc>j)artc'il,  lie  would  probably  make  liis  imprisonment  as 


easy  as  possihle,  • 
an  evil-doer,  but  i 


i  as  a  liDstage. 

(-■'■')  To  fill  thoir  sacks.  — Heb.,  their  vessels.  Tlie 
word  incliKli 's  all  tlieir  means  of  transport,  and  probaldy 
tliey  had  come  with  materials  sufficient  for  the  removal 
of  a  large  quantity  of  corn.  They  had  sa<'ks  as  well. 
So  iu  verse  I'J.  Joseph  had  ivnnmanded  them  to  "carry 
com  for  the  famine  of  their  houses."  And  as  their 
liouseholds  were  numerous,  what  would  nine  sacks  of 
corn  avail  for  their  maintenance  H 

To  restore  every  man's  money  into  his  sack. 
— It  is  evident  that  each  one  had  made  his  own  separate 
purchase  for  his  own  household.  The  restoration  of 
tlio  money  friglitened  Joseph's  brethren,  as  they  saw 
in  it  a  jiretext  for  their  detention  on  their  next  visit. 
But  Joseph  could  not  have  meant  thus  to  alarm  them, 
an  their  fear  would  act  as  an  obstacle  to  their  coming 
again  accompanied  by  Benjamin.  It  is  more  likely 
tliat  he  intended  it  as  au  encouragement,  and  sign  of 
wcrct  good  will. 

(27)  In  the  inn.— Heb.,/of/!//»i7-/)7(icc,literally.  plai'c 
to  pass  the  niglit.  It  is  quite  possible  that  on  a  route 
frequented  by  numerous  caravans  there  were  places 
where  a  certain  amount  of  protection  for  the  beasts  of 
burden  and  their  attendants  had  been  provided,  either 
by  the  rulei-s,  or  by  benevolent  peojile.  But  Joseph's 
b-ethreu  would  find  thereat  mo.st  ouly  walls  and  water. 
■■  The  one  "  who  opened  his  sjick  is  said  by  tradition  to 
have  been  Levi.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  this  sack  is 
called  by  another  name,  signifying  a  travelling-bag,  or 
walh't  for  forage.  The  translation  of  these  three  differ- 
ent words,  vessel,  wallet,  and  sack,  indifferently  by  the 
lust  of  them,  has  led  to  the  absurd  view,  common  among 
commentators,  that  Joseph's  brethren  went  down  into 
Egy])t.  each  with  one  ass  and  one  sack.  Hence  tlieir 
aitonishmeut  that  such  au  insigniticant  knot  of  men 
should  bo  brought  before  the  governor  of  Egypt.    But 
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the  word  used  in  verse  25  signifies  everything  into 
which  corn  could  be  put  ;  ami  the  word  at  the  cud  of 
this  verse  is  the  travelling-bag.  which  each  of  the 
patriarchs  carried  behind  him  on  his  riding  ass.  Their 
men  would  go  on  foot  at  the  side  of  the  beasts  of  burden 
laden  with  the  corn. 

It  is  sjiid  here  that  one  ouly  found  his  money  at  the 
lodging.placc,  and  that  the  rest  did  not  find  their 
money  until  they  emptied  their  sacks  on  reaching  home. 
The  sa<'ks  menti(med  here  (iu  verse  35)  were  the  same 
as  the  travelling-bags,  for  they  are  expressly  so  called 
in  chap,  xliii.  21,  22,  23.  In  chap,  xliii.  21,  however, 
they  tell  .Joseph's  steward  that  they  all  found  their 
money  in  the  mouth  of  their  sacks  on  opening  them  at 
the  lodging. place.  This  was  not  strictly  accurate,  but 
it  would  have  been  wearisome  and  useless  to  enter  into 
such  details.  Two  things  it  wa-s  necessary  to  show; 
the  first,  that  all  had  found  their  money;  the  second, 
that  tliev  had  gone  too  far  on  their  journey  homewards 
to  Ije  able  to  return  and  give  the  money  back.  Prob.ably 
what  is  said  in  chap,  xliii.  21  w.ns  literally  tnie  only  of 
one,  and  he  found  his  money  because  it  had  been  put  in 
last,  ami  was  therefore  at  the  mouth  of  the  wallet.  In 
all  tiie  other  sacks  it  had  been  put  iu  first,  under  the 
com,  and  so  they  did  not  fiud  it  until  "they  had 
emptied  their  sacks." 

(i»)  Their  heart  failed  them.—  This  verse  is  far 
more  poetical  in  the  Hebrew,  where,  literally  it  is  An-l 
their  heart  leent  forth,  and  tlieij  trembled  each  to  hi-a 
brother.  Their  courage  left  them,  and  they  stood 
looking  at  one  another  in  terror. 

(33)  Leave  one  of  your  brethren.— While  ac- 
knowledging that  the  lord  of  Egyjit  had  sjioken  "hard 
things"  with  them,  they  do  not  mention  that  Simeou 
was  left  in  bonds,  nor  even  the  harsher  part  of  the 
treatment  which  they  liad  met  with,  lest  Jacob  slioald 
be  afraid  to  scud  Benjamin  on  their  next  visit. 

(3«)  All  these  things  are  against  mo.— Heb., are 
upon  me,  are  burdens  which  I  have  to  bear. 


The  Famine  continues. 
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The  Second  Visit  to  E<iypt. 


not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away : 
all  these  things  are  against  me.  <^^)  And 
Reuben  spake  unto  his  father,  saying, 
Slay  my  two  sons,  if  I  bring  him  not  to 
thee :  deliver  him  into  my  hand,  and  I 
Avill  bruig  him  to  thee  again,  '^s)  ^-^^^ 
he  said,  My  son  shall  not  go  down  with 
you ;  for  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is 
left  alone  :  if  mischief  befall  him  by  the 
way  in  the  which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye 
bring  do^vn  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave. 

CHAPTER  XLIII.— (1) And thefamine 
was  sore  in  the  land,  ^^'i  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  had  eaten  up  the  corn 
which  they  had  brought  out  of  Egypt, 
their  father  said  unto  them,  Go  again, 
buy  us  a  little  food.  <^'  And  Judah 
spake  unto  him,  saying.  The  man  ^  did 
solemnly  protest  unto  us,  saying.  Ye 
sliall  not  see  my  face,  except  your  "bro- 
ther he  with  you.  '*'  If  thou  wilt  send 
our  brother  with  us,  we  will  go  down 
and  buy  thee  food  :  (^)  but  if  thou  wilt 


1  Hcb..  protesting 
he  protested. 


2  Hfb..  asking  lit 
asked  us. 


3  Heb.,  vioiiih 


4   Heb.,    knoiving 
could  we  know. 


5  Or,  twice  by  this. 


not  send  him,  we  will  not  go  down  :  for 
the  man  said  unto  us,  Ye  shall  not  see 
my  face,  except  your  brother  he  vsdth  you. 

<^)  And  Israel  said,  Wherefore  dealt  ye 
so  ill  with  me,  as  to  tell  the  man  whether 
ye  had  yet  a  brother  ?  C)  And  they  said. 
The  nian  -asked  us  straitly  of  our  state, 
and  of  our  kindred,  saying.  Is  your  father 
yet  ahve  ?  have  ye  another  brother  ?  and 
we  told  him  accordino:  to  the  ^  tenor  of 
these  words  :  *  could  we  certainly  know 
that  he  would  say,  Bring  your  brother 
down  ? 

<8)  And  Judah  said  iinto  Israel  his 
father.  Send  the  lad  with  me,  and  -we 
will  arise  and  go ;  that  we  may  live,  and 
not  die,  both  we,  and  thou,  and  also  our 
little  ones.  <^>  I  will  be  surety  for  him ; 
of  my  hand  shalt  thou  require  him :  '  if 
I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  and  set  him 
before  thee,  then  let  me  bear  the  blame 
for  ever  :  *i^)  for  except  we  had  Ungered, 
surely  now  we  had  returned  ^  this  second 
time. 

'")  And  their  father  Israel  said  unto 


(3?)  Slay  my  two  sons. — Reuben  doe.s  not  suppose 
that  Jacob  would  really  put  his  graudcliildreu  to  death, 
but  simply  ineaus  to  offer  his  father  a  strong  assurance 
that  Benjamin  would  run  no  danger.  He  regarded  the 
risk  as  so  slight  that  he  was  willing  to  stake  the  lives 
of  two  of  his  children,  perhaps  aU  he  then  had,  upon 
Benjamin's  safe  return.  To  take  such  a  proposal  as 
meant  literally  is  ii-rational.  But  it  was  but  feeble  talk, 
in  agreement  with  the  general  weakness  of  Reuben's 
character. 

(.38)  Then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.— Heb.,  to  Sheol  (See 
Note  on  chap,  xxxvii.  35).  Jacob,  both  here  and  in 
chap,  xlvii.  9,  speaks  as  one  on  whom  soitow  had 
pressed  very  heavily.  Always  of  a  timid  and  affection- 
ate disposition,  he  looks  onward  now  without  hope,  and 
sees  in  the  future  only  dangers  and  ill-fortune.  Probably 
by  this  time  be  had  lost  Leah  as  well  as  Rachel,  but 
the  blow  that  had  struck  him  utterly  down  had  evidently 
been  the  loss  of  Joseph,  in  whom  Rachel  had  still 
seemed  to  live  on  for  him.  And  therefore  now  he  clung 
the  more  warmly  to  Benjamin,  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
father's  deep  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  petted  son  had 
softened  the  hearts  of  his  brethren.  They  have  no 
grudge  against  Benjamin  because  he  has  taken  Josejib's 
place,  but  rather  seem  to  share  in  their  father's  feehng.s, 
and  their  hearts  were  in  accordance  with  what  Judah 
says  in  chap.  xliv.  18 — 34,  that  any  personal  suffering 
woidd  be  cheerfully  borne  by  them,  rather  than  to  have 
to  imdergo  the  sight  of  the  repetition  of  such  grief  as 
they  previously  had  themselves  inilicted. 

XLIII. 

The  Second  Visit  to  Egypt. 

'")  The  man  asked  us  straitly.— In  chap.  xlii.  13 
they  .ippear  rather  as  volunteering  a  statement  of  their 
family  relations  than  as  having  it  wrung  from  them 
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by  cross-examination.  But  really  this  history  must 
be  taken  as  explaining  and  sujiplemeutiug  the  former. 
Accused  of  being  spies,  they  would  naturally  give  au 
account  of  themselves,  and  Joseph,  anxious  to  know 
about  his  father  and  brother,  would  certainly  put  numo 
rous  questions  to  them  concerning  their  home  and  family. 
And  they  would  answer  them  fully  and  frankly,  little 
suspecting  who  was  the  questioner,  and  what  was  his 
real  reason  for  exacting  Benjamin's  presence  in  proof 
of  their  trustworthiness. 

Of  our  state  and  of  our  kindred.— Heb.,  con- 
cerning ourselves  and  owr  birthplace  (see  chaps,  xii.  1, 
xxiv.  4,  7,  xxxi.  3),  that  is,  our  home.  Questions  about 
ourselves  would  be  such  as  those  given :  '"  Is  your  father 
yet  alive?  Have  ye  a  brother  ?  "  And  besides  these, 
Joseph  would  interrogate  them  closely  concerning  the 
place  whence  they  came,  and  the  state  of  things  there. 

(8)  The  lad. — Benjamin  was  now  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age.  The  term  "  lad  "  in  Judah's 
mouth  is  one  of  affection,  but  even  in  itself  it  suits  very- 
well  to  a  youth  of  this  age.  Rebekah  (in  chap.  xxiv.  16)  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew  a  lad  (see  Note  there),  and  so  is 
Shechem  in  chap,  xxxiv.  19.  The  assertion,  therefore, 
that  Benjamin  is  here  represented  as  a  mere  boy,  is 
disproved  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew. 

Our  little  ones.— Heb.,  our  "tafs"  that  is,  our 
households.     (See  Note  on  chap,  xxxiv.  29.) 

(9)  Then  let  me  bear  the  blame  for  ever. — 
This  is  much  more  manly  and  therefore  more  persuasive 
than  Reuben's  talk  about  pledging  the  lives  of  his 
children.  For  it  was  real,  nor  would  it  be  a  slight 
matter  to  stand  in  his  father's  presence  all  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  one  guilty  of  a  grievous  crime. 

(11)  The  best  fruits.— Hob.,  the  song,  that  is,  what, 
ever  in  the  land  is  most  celebrated  in  song. 

In  your  vessels. — The  word  used  in  chap.  xlii. 
2.5,  where  see  Note.  Concerning  this  present  two  re- 
marks must   be   made ;   the  fii'st,  that  it  proves  that 


Jacob  in  persuaded 
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to  let  lieiijamin  go. 


them,  If  it  must  he  so  now,  do  this  ;  take 
of  the  best  fruits  in  the  hind  in  your 
vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a,  pre- 
sent, a  littU;  bahn,  and  a  iiltK-  honey, 
spices,  and  myrrh,  nuts,  ami  almonds: 
''-'  and  tak(i  doubli'  jnoncy  in  your  hand; 
and  the  money  that  was  brought  again 
in  the  mouth  of  your  sacks,  carry  it 
again  in  your  hand ;  peradventure  it 
was  an  ovei-sight :  ''^'  take  also  your 
brother,  and  arise,  go  again  unto  the 
man  :  ('"  and  God  Almighty  give  you 
mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send 
away  your  other  brother,  and  Benjamin. 
'  If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am 
bereaved. 

''^'  And  the  men  took  that  present, 
and  they  took  double  money  in  their 
hand,  and  Benjamin ;  and  rose  up,  and 
went  down  to  Egypt,  and  stood  before 
Joseph.  <"''  And  when  Joseph  saw  Ben- 
jamin with  them,  he  said  to  the  ruler 
of  his  house,  Bring  thexe  men  home,  and 
-  slay,  and  make  ready ;  for  these  men 
shall  ^  dine  with  me  at  noon,     (^'''  And 


\  nr,  A  lid  I.  lu  I 
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the  man  did  as  Joseph  bade ;  and  the 
man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's 
house.  <"*'  And  th(!  men  were  afraid, 
because  they  were  brought  into  Joseph's 
house ;  and  they  said.  Because  of  the 
money  that  was  returned  in  our  sacks 
at  the  fii-st  time  are  we  brought  in; 
that  he  may  'seek  occasion  against  us, 
and  fall  upon  us,  and  take  us  for  bond- 
men, and  our  asses.  <"'  And  they  came 
near  to  the  steward  of  Joseph's  house, 
and  they  communed  with  him  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  '*''  and  said,  O  sir, 
"^we  came  indeed  down  at  the  first  time 
to  buy  food  :  <'-i'and  it  came  to  pass, 
when  we  came  to  the  inn,  that  we 
opened  our  sacks,  and,  behold,  pvenj 
man's  money  ^vas  in  the  mouth  of  his 
sack,  our  money  in  full  weight :  ami 
we  have  brought  it  again  in  our  hand. 
'--'  And  other  money  have  we  brought 
down  in  our  hands  to  buy  food :  we 
cannot  tell  who  put  our  money  in  our 
sacks.  <^'  And  he  said.  Peace  be  to 
you,  fear  not :  your  God,  and  the  God 


tliougli  there  was  not  rain  enongli  in  Palestine  to  bring 
tho  corn  to  ])orfoction,  yot  tliat  fhoro  was  sonio  small 
Kupply.  sullicicnt  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  vego- 
tation ;  and  hut  for  this  Jacob  could  not  liave  ko))t  his 
cattlo  alive  (chap,  xlvii.  1).  And  next,  tho  siuallnoss 
of  the  present  does  not  so  luueh  show  that  Jaeol)  had 
very  simple  ideas  respectinj;  the  greatness  of  the  king 
of  Egypt,  as  that  there  was  a  scarcity  even  of  tliese 
fruits.  Probably  the  trade  in  thcni  had  ceased,  and 
therefore  even  a  moderate  ((uantity  woidd  be  wch'ome. 
For  the  words  reudered  balm,  spices  and  myrrh 
(really  bahsain,  gum-tragacaiith  and  ladanum),  see 
Note  on  chap,  xxxvii.  25. 

Honey.— As  both  the  honey  made  by  bees  and  dat« 
honey  were  common  in  Egypt,  many  snppo.so  that  this 
was  grape-honey,  prepared  by  l)oiliug  down  the  juice  of 
ripe  grapes  to  a  third  of  its  original  quantity.  Heliron 
is  famous  for  its  ))reparation,  and  even  in  modern 
times  three  Inindred  camel  loads  used  to  l)o  exported 
thence  annually  into  Egypt.  Diluted -vvith  water  it  forms 
a  very  grateful  drink,  and  it  is  also  largely  eaten  with 
bread,  as  wc  eat  butter. 

Nuts. — Tliat  is.  2^'^f^chio  nuts,  the  fruit  of  the 
pistachia  vera.  As  the  tree  delights  in  dry,  rocky 
situations,  it  will  not  grow  in  Egj-])t.  It  has  an  oily 
kernel,  both  palatable  in  itself  aiul  also  nnieh  used  fur 
making  savoury  meats.  Tliose  and  the  almonds,  which 
also  do  not  grow  well  in  Egypt,  would  be  acceptable 
gifts. 

(13)  Double  money.— So  Rashi ;  but  others  ren- 
der it  literally,  second  money,  that  is,  a  second  sum  of 
money.  This  agrees  with  tho  phrase  "  other  money  " 
in  verse  22. 

(1*)  God  Almighty.— Hcb.,  El  Shadilai,  the  name 
by  whidi  Aliraham's  covenant  (chap.  xvii.  11  was  re- 
newed  to  .lai'ob  (chap.  xxxv.  11). 

If  I  be  bereaved  .  .  . — An  expression  of 
pious  resignation,  imitcd  with  lieartfelt  anguish.     The 


inserted  words  of  my  children  lessen  the  pathos  of  the 
patriarch's  ejaculation,  which  literally  is  "  and  I,  if  1 
am  bereaved,  I  am  bereaved." 

C")  Slay. — The  charge  of  inaccuracy  brought  again  t 
the  narrator,  upon  the  supposition  tliat  the  higlicr 
classes  in  Egyi)t,  especially  the  priest.s,  did  not  cat 
flesh,  has  becTi  abundantly  disproved,  as  the  represen. 
tations  of  feasts  l)elonging  to  this  period  sliow  that  an 
al)uudance  of  animal  food  was  consumed.  Animals, 
UKjreovor,  sacred  in  one  district  were  freely  eaten  in 
another.  Generally  tlio  priests  might  eat  the  flesh  of 
oxen  and  geese,  but  not  mutton,  i)ork  or  fish.  (R«w- 
)in.son's  Egypt,  i.  438.) 

('3)  At  the  door  of  the  house.  —  Alarmed  at  n 
thing  so  unexpcc.tcd  as  being  taken  to  the  hou.se  of  thn 
governor,  they  can  see  nothing  but  danger,  and  will  not 
enter  until  they  receive  the  assurance  of  safety  from 
tlie  officer  "  who  was  over  Joseph's  house."  (See  Note 
on  verse  25.) 

(-1)  The  inn. — The  lodging-place.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  xlii.  27.) 

Our  sacks. — Heb.,  our  (ravelling  or  forage  bags. 
It  is  the  word  used  at  tho  end  of  chap.  xlii.  27.  .^'n 
immediately  afterwards  tho  .silver  was  found  "  in  tho 
mouth  of  the  travelling-bag."  And  so  again  in  verses 
22  and  23.  This  is  accurate,  as  the  silver  was  placed 
in  the  private  bag  of  each  one.  and  not  in  the  com 
sacks;  but  as  wc  have  seen  in  chap.  xlii.  27,  35,  only 
one  of  them  found  his  money  at  the  lodging-plaoo. 
This,  however,  was  a  matter  of  no  importance,  while 
it  was  necessary  to  show  that  they  were  a  full  day's 
journey  on  the  route  homewards  before  the  mistafcn 
was  discovered. 

(23)  Your  God  .  .  .—Either  Joseph  had  in. 
structed  his  steward  what  to  say,  or  he  bad  trained  liis 
hou.sehold  generally  in  the  tnitlis  of  his  religion.  (Seo 
Note  on  cbap.  xlii.  18.)  The  word  for  "  tri'asuro " 
means  hidden  treasure,  or  a.s  we  call  it  a  "  windfall." 
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of  your  father,  hath  given  you  treasure 
ill  your  sacks :  ^  I  had  your  money.  And 
he  brought  Simeon  out  unto  them. 

<2^'  And  the  man  brought  the  men 
into  Joseph's  house,  and  "  gave  them 
water,  and  they  washed  their  feet ;  and 
he  gave  their  asses  provender.  (-^)  And 
they  made  ready  the  present  against 
Joseph  came  at  noon :  for  they  heard 
that  they  should  eat  bread  there. 

(26)  ^1^(1  when  Josejjh  came  home,  they 
lirought  him  the  present  which  was  in 
their  hand  into  the  house,  and  bowed 
themselves  to  him  to  the  earth,  f^'*  And 
he  asked  them  of  //len-  -welfare,  and  said, 
^Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom 
ye  spake  ?  Is  he  yet  alive  ?  '^^^  And  they 
answered.  Thy  servant  o\ir  father  is  in 
good  health,  he  is  yet  alive.  And  they 
bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made 
obeisance.  <-^'  And  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin, 
his  mother's  son,  and  said.  Is  this  your 
younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake 
unto  me  ?  Andihe  said,  God  be  gracious 
\into  thee,  my  son.  (3°)  And  Joseph 
made  haste;  for  his  bowels  did  yearn 
upon  his  brother :  and  he  sought  where 
to  weep ;  and  he  entered  into  his  cham- 
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ber,  and  wept  there.  '^^'  And  he  washed 
his  face,  and  went  out,  and  refrained 
himself,  and  said.  Set  on  bread.  <3-'  And 
they  set  on  for  him  by  himself,  and 
for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the 
Egyptians,  Avhich  did  eat  with  him,  by 
themselves  :  because  the  Egyptians 
might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ; 
for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians,  f^^'  And  they  sat  before 
him,  the  firstborn  according  to  his 
birthright,  and  the  youngest  according 
to  his  youth  :  and  the  men  m^arvelled 
one  at  another.  '^'  And  he  took  and 
sent  messes  unto  them  from  before  him.: 
biit  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  so 
much  as  any  of  their's.  And  they 
drank,  and  *were  merry  with  him. 

CHAPTEE  XLIV.— (1)  And  he  com- 
manded ^  the  steward  of  his  house, 
saymg.  Fill  the  men's  sacks  with  food, 
as  much  as  they  can  carry,  and  put 
every  man's  money  in  his  sack's  mouth. 
<-)  And  put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup,  in 
the  sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest, 
and  his  corn  money.  And  he  did  ac- 
cording to  the  word  that  Joseph  had 
spoken. 


By  bringiug  out  Simeou  lie  would  remove  their  worst 
fears,  aud  so  at  last  they  consent  to  go  in. 

i-s)  For  they  heard  .  .  .—As  Josejjh  in  verse 
16  gives  his  orders  iu  the  Egyptian  language,  his 
brethren  would  not  understand  why  they  were  taken  to 
the  governor's  imlace ;  but  probably  the  steward  now 
tells  them  that  they  were  to  feast  with  the  governor,  iu 
order  to  allay  their  fears,  as  the  rights  of  hospitality 
were  too  saci'ed  to  permit  of  perfidy  to  a  guest. 

(^8)  They  bowed  down.— This  was  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  first  dream  concerning  the  eleven 
slieaves  making  obeisance.  As  their  business  in 
Egy|)t  was  to  buy  corn,  there  was  a  fi.tness  also  in  their 
being  represented  as  sheaves. 

<-9)  Is  this  your  younger  brother  ?— Rather, 
your  youngest  brother.  Joseph's  question  was  one  of 
sui-prise.  Can  this  young  man,  now  nearly  thirty,  be 
the  little  Benjamin,  who  was  but  a  child  of  eight  or 
nine  when  last  I  saw  him  ! 

(31)  He  -washed  his  face.— This  was  done  to  re- 
move all  traces  of  his  tears. 

(32)  By  himself  ...  by  themselves.— 
These  caste  distinctions  were  common  in  ancient  times, 
:ind  still  exist  in  India.  Joseph  probably  had  his  food 
■served  separately  because  of  his  high  rank;  but  the 
word  "  abomination  "  shows  that  eating  vnih  foreigners 
was  shunned  by  the  Egyptians  for  religions  considera- 
tions. Herodotus  (ii.  41)  says  that  the  Greeks  were 
equally  the  objects  of  their  dislike,  and  that  the  use 
oven  of  a  Greek  knife  would  render  food,  otherwise 
clean,  polluted  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians. 

'•«)  They  sat.— The  Egyptians  are  always  repre- 
sented  on  the  monuments   as   sitting  at  their  meals. 
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For  the  Hebrew  custom  see  Note  on  chaj).  xxvii.  19. 
Tlie  brethren,  on  finding  themselves  placed  according  to 
their  age,  must  have  supposed  that  Joseph  possessed 
powers  of  divination,  especially  as  the  giving  of  due 
precedence  was  and  is  looked  upon  in  the  East  as  a 
matter  of  high  importance. 

(S4)  Messes. — A  portion  of  food  from  that  prepared 
for  the  chief  is  regarded  in  the  East  as  a  mark  both  of 
honom-  and  friendship,  aud  the  largeness  of  Benjamin's 
mess  marked  him  out  as  the  especial  object  of  Joseph's 
regard.  The  words  literally  are,  "  And  the  i)ortiou  of 
Benjamin  was  great  above  the  portions  of  all  of  them 
five  hands,"  that  is,  five  times.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Joseph  intended  to  try  his  brethren  by  this  pre- 
ference, aud  see  if  they  were  still  envious.  More  pro- 
bably it  was  dictated  simply  by  his  love. 

They  drank  and  were  merry  with  him. — 
Heb.,  They  drank  and  were  drunken  with  him.  Tlie 
verb  is  that  used  of  Noah  in  chap.  ix.  21,  but  probably 
the  rendering  in  Haggai  i.  6,  "and  were  filled  with 
drink,"  would  give  the  right  meaning.  They  lost  all 
fear  and  suspicion,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  enjoyment. 

XLiy. 

The  Cup  is  placed  in  Benjamin's  Riding-Bag. 

(2)  Put  my  cup  .  .  .—Rather  howl,  as  it  signi- 
fies a  large  round  vessel  from  which  the  wine  was 
poured  into  the  drinking  cups.  Joseph's  purpose  ap- 
parently was  to  detain  no  one  but  Benjamin,  and  it 
was  only  when  Judah  spake  so  very  nobly,  and  pointed 
out  that  Jacob's  heart  would  be  broken  with  grief  if  he 
lost  the  one  remaining  son  of  Rachel,  made  more  dear 
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<^'  As  soon  as  the  luorninp  was  li^fbt, 
the  men  were  sent  away,  they  and  their 
asses.  <*'  And  when  they  were  gone  out 
of  the  city,  and  not  yet  far  off,  Joseph 
said  unto  his  steward.  Up,  follow  after 
the  men  ;  and  when  thou  dost  overtake 
them,  say  unto  them,  Wherefore  have 
ye  rewarded  evil  for  good '?  '■^'  Is  not 
this  it  in  whieii  my  lord  drinketh,  and 
whereby  indeed  he  'divineth?  ye  have 
done  evil  in  so  doing.  **'  And  he  over- 
took them,  and  he  spake  unto  them 
these  same  words.  <"'  And  they  said 
imto  him,  Wherefore  saith  my  lord 
these  words?  God  forbid  that  thy 
servants  should  do  according  to  this 
thing :  *®>  behold,  the  money,  which  we 
found  in  our  sacks'  mouths,  we  brought 
again  unto  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Canaan :  how  then  should  we  steal  out 
of  thy  lord's  house  silver  or  gold? 
<"'  With  whomsoever  of  thy  sen-ants  it 
be  found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we  also 
will  be  my  lord's  bondmen.  ('">  And  he 
said.  Now  also  let  it  he  according  unto 
)'Our  words :  he  ^vith  whom  it  is  found 
shall  be  my  seri'ant ;  and  ye  shall  be 
blameless.     *"*  Then  they  speedily  took 
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doNvn  every  man  his  sack  to  the  ground, 
and  opened  every  man  liLs  sack.  <'-'Ajh1 
he  searched,  and  began  at  the  eldest, 
and  left  at  the  youngest :  and  the  cup 
was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack. 

''^'  Then  they  rent  their  clothes,  and 
laded  every  man  his  ass,  and  returue<l 
to  the  city.  "*'  And  Judah  and  his 
brethren  came  to  Joseph's  house ;  for 
he  was  yet  there :  and  they  fell  before 
him  on  the  ground.  "^'  And  Joseph 
said  unto  them,  What  deed  is  this  that 
ye  have  done  ?  wot  ye  not  that  such  a 
man  as  I  can  certainly  -divine  ?  <'®'And 
Judah  said,  What  shall  we  say  unto  my 
lord  ?  what  shall  we  speak  ?  or  how 
shall  we  clear  ourselves  ?  God  hath 
found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  ser\'ants  : 
behold,  we  are  my  lord's  servants,  both 
we,  and  lie  also  with  whom  the  cup  is 
found.  *'"'  And  he  said,  God  forbid  that 
I  should  do  so  :  but  the  man  in  whose 
hand  the  cup  is  found,  he  shall  be  my 
servant ;  and  as  for  you,  get  you  up  in 
peace  tmto  your  father. 

(18)  Then  judah  came  near  unto  him, 
and  said,  Oh,  my  lord,  let  thy  sen'ant,  I 
pray  thee,  speak  a  word  in  my  lord's 


to  Mm  by  his  brother's  fate,  tliat  he  detcrmiued  to  give 
a  home  to  them  all.  He  naturally  supposed  that  hi.s 
fatlier  had  lone  since  ceased  to  grieve  for  himself,  and 
jiniljably  even  lioiK-d  to  prevail  >ipou  him  subseciucutly 
to  join  him  in  E<r)'])t.  But  when  Judah  offered  himself 
for  .slavery  rather  than  that  his  father  should  suffer  the 
grief  of  seeing  tiiem  return  mthout  Benjamin,  Joseph 
understood  that  Jacob's  anguish  wouhl  be  great  beyond 
endurance,  and  he  also  became  aware  that  liis  brcthreu 
wer"  no  longer  as  heartless  as  they  had  shown  them- 
aelves  of  old. 

(5)  Whereby  he  divineth.— Cup  divination  was 
common  in  Egji>t  in  ancient  times,  and  was  a  kind  of 
elairi-oyauce,  tlic  l)Owl  Ijeing  partly  filled  with  water, 
.•lud  the  eye  of  the  di\-iner  fixed  upon  some  one  point  in 
it  till,  wearied  with  gazing,  a  state  of  half  stupor  was 
induce<l,  during  which  the  mind,  freed  from  the  con- 
trol of  reason,  acted  in  a  manner  parallel  to  its  opera- 
tion in  dreams.  The  s<ime  effect  can  be  produce*!  by 
gazing  intently  on  a  glolx;  of  glass,  and  other  such 
things.  In  verse  15.  Joseph  asserts  that  he  practised 
this  art,  and  innocently.  Though  used  now  generally 
for  imposture,  thero  is  in  clairvoyance  a  real  physical 
basis,  which  woiUd  be  inexplicable  in  an  unscientific 
age ;  and  the  genuine  piety  and  gowlness  of  Jo.seph 
would  not  raise  him  above  the  reach  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  his  time. 

<7)  God  forbid. — Heb.,  far  be  it  from  thy  servants 
to  do,  &.C. 

(&— 13)  i,et  him  die. — Joseph's  brethrsn,  conscious 
of  their  innocence,  deny  the  theft,  and,  like  Jacob  when 
accused  of  stealing  the  teraphim  ^chap.  xxxi.  32).  de- 
clare tlmt  the  guilty  j«?rson  shall  die,  and  the  rest  1)0 
made  slaves;  readily  too  they  consent  to  be  searched. 
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and  take  their  travelling-bags  from  off  the  asses  on  which 
they  were  riding.  The  steward,  who  knew  where  the 
Ixiwl  was.  answers  that  only  the  man  in  whose  lag  it 
is  found  sliall  be  pimished,  and  that  not  by  death  but 
by  slavery.  Beginning  with  Reulwn's  bag,  the  money 
is  found,  but  this  the  steward  makes  light  of  ;  he  then 
takes  the  next,  and  as  each  brother  sees  that  he  has 
with  him  more  than  he  knew  of,  their  minds  must  have 
Ijeen  filled  with  confusion  and  terror.  They  would  bo 
liable  to  shivery  for  taking  the  money,  but  when  tha 
bowl  is  foimd  in  Benjamin's  possession  all  Iiojmj  was 
gone,  and  they  rent  their  clothes  in  uncontrollable  grief. 

(17)  God  forbid. — Heb../ar  be  it  from  me  to  do  go. 
Joseph  passes  over  the  money  fouud  in  their  sacks, 
and  which  ho  bad  intended  as  a  gift  to  help  thorn  in 
the  remaining  years  of  famine,  but  expresses  his  de- 
termination to  keep  Benjamin  as  a  slave.  Had  they 
Ixjcn  as  hardhearted  as  when  they  sold  him  into  slaver)-, 
they  would  readily  have  gone  away,  leaving  their 
brother  to  his  fate.  But  they  had  changcil,  aud  there- 
fore  they  earnestly  exert  themselves  for  his  deliverauco, 
though  they  must  have  felt  it  to  be  an  almost  hoi>elcss 
task.  They  would  feel  sure  of  Benjamin's  innocence, 
but  they  would  also  rememWr  that  the  previous  day 
Joseph  had  shown  him  the  utmo.-it  honour;  and  this 
would  bo  a  proof  to  them  that  for  some  rea.-ion  or  other 
the  Egj-j>tiau  governor  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and 
determine<l  to  have  him  in  his  .service;  and  that  there- 
fore he  had  contrive<l  this  wickinl  s»'lu'me. 

(18)  Then  Judah  came  near.— The  power  of 
Jndah's  speech  lies  in  the  facts  themselves,  which  gain 
in  pathos  from  being  simply  told :  but  the  ending  is 
grand  becau.se  of  the  sjK'aker's  magnanimity.  He  ofi'e-s 
to  give  up  all  that  a  man  holds  dearest  in  order  that 
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ears,  and  let  not  thine  anger  burn 
against  thy  servant :  for  thou  art  even 
as  Pharaoh,  (i^'  My  lord  asked  his  ser- 
vants, saying,  Have  ye  a  father,  or  a 
brother  ?  <-"'  And  we  said  unto  my  lord. 
We  have  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a 
child  of  his  old  age,  a  little  one ;  and 
his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left 
of  his  mother,  and  his  father  loveth 
him.  (^1'  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  ser- 
vants. Bring  him  down  unto  me,  that  I 
may  set  mine  eyes  upon  him.  c^"^)  And 
we  said  unto  my  lord,  The  lad  cannot 
leave  his  father  :  for  if  he  should  leave 
his  father,  his  father  would  die.  '^'And 
thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants,  "Except 
your  youngest  brother  come  down  with 
you,  ye  shall  see  my  face  no  more. 
(-*'  And  it  came  to  pass  when  we  came 
up  unto  thy  servant  my  father,  we  told 
him  the  words  of  my  lord.  *'^''  And  our 
father  said.  Go  again,  and  buy  us  a  little 
food.  <^^)  And  we  said.  We  cannot  go 
down :  if  our  youngest  brother  be  with 
us,  then  will  we  go  down :  for  we  may 
not  see  the  man's  face,  except  our 
youngest  brother  he  with  us.  '^^'  And 
thy  servant  my  father  said  unto  us,  Ye 
know  that  my  wife  bare  me  two  sons  ; 
''-^)  and  the  one  went  out  from  me,  and 
I  said,  *  Surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces  ;  and 
I  saw  him  not  since  :  '^^^  and  if  ye  take 
this  also  from  me,  and  mischief  befall 
him,  ye  shall  bring  down  my  gray  hairs 
with    soiTow    to    the    grave.     (^''*  Now 


I  Heh,,/i?i4  my  fa 
tlier. 


2  Hel).,  pai'fi  forth 
his  vuice  hi  wecif 
iiig. 


Or,  terrified. 


therefore  when  I  come  to  thy  servant 
my  father,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  us  ; 
seeing  that  his  Hfe  is  bound  up  in  the 
lad's  life ;  <^')  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
he  seeth  that  the  lad  is  not  ivith  us,  that 
he  wiU  die  :  and  thy  servants  shall  bring 
down  the  gray  hairs  of  thy  servant  our 
father  with  soitow  to  the  grave.  '^^Tor 
thy  sei-vant  became  sui-ety  for  the  lad 
unto  mj'-  father,  saying,  ""If  I  bring  him 
not  unto  thee,  then  I  shall  bear  the 
blame  to  my  father  for  ever,  ^^"i  Now 
therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  servant 
abide  iiastead  of  the  lad  a  bondman  to 
my  lord  ;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  vdth  his 
brethren.  (^■*'  For  how  shall  I  go  up  to 
my  father,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  me? 
lest  peradventure  I  see  the  evil  that 
shall  'come  on  my  father. 

CHAPTEE  XLV.— »)  Then  Joseph 
could  not  refrain  himself  before  all  them 
that  stood  by  him  ;  and  he  cried,  Caus3 
every  man  to  go  out  from  me.  Aiid 
there  stood  no  man  vrith  him,  while 
Joseph  made  himself  known  unto  his 
brethren,  c^*  And  he  ^wept  aloud  :  and 
the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh 
heard,  f^'  And  Joseph  said  unto  his 
brethren, ''  I  am,  Joseph;  doth  my  father 
yet  live  ?  And  his  brethren  could  not 
answer  him  ;  for  they  were  ^troubled  at 
his  presence. 

<■*)  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren. 
Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you.  And  they 


bis  father  may  be  spared  a  grief  too  heavy  to  beai". 
There  is,  however,  very  considerable  skill  in  the  manner 
in  which  Jiidah  shows  that  it  was  at  Joseph's  repeated 
urgency  that  they  had  brought  Benjamin  -ivith  them, 
while  omitting  all  mention  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  falsely  charged  by  him  with  being  spies. 

(28)  The  one  went  out  .  .  .—The  mention  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  one  son,  which  Jacob  conld 
account  for  only  by  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  is  made 
in  order  to  give  the  reason  for  the  intense  love  of  the 
father  to  the  son  still  remaining.  The  allusion  also  to 
his  mother  would  move  Joseph's  feelings,  though  of 
this  Jndah  would  not  be  aware. 

(29)  To  the  grave.— Heb.,  to  Sheol  (See  Note  on 
chap,  xxxvii.  3.5.) 

(32—34)  Thy  servant  became  surety.— Judah 
first  gives  the  reason  why  he  was  especially  bound  to 
see  to  Benjamin's  welfare,  but  he  adds  to  it  the  more 
afEecting  argument  that  he  could  not  bear  to  look  upon 
his  father's  anguish.  And  with  these  moving  words 
he  ends  his  appeal,  which  to  Joseph's  mind  had  carried 
the  conviction,  first,  that  to  separate  Benjamin,  even 
for  a  time  from  Jacob,  would  be  an  act  of  extreme  un- 
kinduess ;  and  secondly,  that  his  brethren  were  deserv- 
ing not  only  of  pardon,  but  of  love. 


XLV. 

Joseph  is  Reconciled  to  his  Brethren,  and 
encourages  them  and  his  father  to  make 
Egypt  their  home. 

(1)  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself.— The 
pictm-e  which  Judah  had  drawn  of  his  father's  love  for 
Benjamin,  the  tliought  that  by  separating  them  he 
might  have  made  his  father  die  of  grief,  and  the  sight 
of  his  brethren,  and  especially  of  Judah  offering  to 
endure  a  life  of  slavery  iu  order  that  Benjamin  might 
go  free,  overpowered  Joseph's  feelings,  and  he  com- 
manded all  his  attendants  to  quit  the  apartment  iu 
order  that  there  might  be  no  restraint  upon  himself  or 
his  brethren  when  he  made  known  to  them  that  he  was 
the  brother  whom  they  had  so  cruelly  years  ago  con- 
demned to  be  a  slave. 

('-)  And  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of 
Pharaoh  heard. — Not  the  soimd  of  Joseph's  weep- 
ing, but  the  news  that  his  brethren  had  come,  as  in 
verse  16. 

W  I  am  Joseph  your  brother. — There  is  much 
force  in  the  assurauce  that  he  was  still  their  brother. 
For  they  stood  speechless  in  terrified  surprise  at  finding 
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came  near.  And  ho  said,  1  am  Joseph 
your  brother,  whom  yo  sold  into  Efjypt. 
**)Now  therefore  be  not  prieved,  'nor 
angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me 
hither :  *  for  God  did  send  me  before  you 
to  preserve  life.  <*'  For  these  two  years 
lialh  the  famine  been  in  the  land :  and 
yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which 
there  shall  neither  be  earin<^  nor  harvest. 
<^'  And  God  sent  me  before  you  -to  pre- 
serve you  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and 
to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance. 
(">  So  now  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me 
hither,  but  God  :  and  ho  hath  made  me 
a  father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his 
house,  and  a  ruler  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt.  >">  Haste  ye,  and  go  up 
to  my  father,  and  say  unto  him.  Thus 
saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made 
me  lord  of  all  Egypt :  come  dowai  unto 
me,  tany  not :  "'^'  and  thou  shalt  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt 
be  near  unto  me,  thou,  and  thy  children, 
and  thy  children's  children,  and  thy 
flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and  all  that  thou 


1  ll.lp..  nrilhtr  Irl 
IhfK  It  aii]/tr  in 
yvtir  fyrt. 


n.c. 

oir.  iron 


•_•  Ui'b..  to  put  for 
tjuvm  remnant. 


s  Hfb.j  tEoa  rjoo'l 
la  the  eyea  o/ 
I'haraoh. 


hast :  I'"  And  there  will  I  nourish  thee; 
for  yet  there  are  five  years  of  famine ; 
lest  thou,  and  thy  household,  and  all 
that  thou  hast,  come  to  poverty.  '"^'And, 
behold,  your  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes  of 
my  brother  Benjamin,  that  it  ig  my 
mouth  that  speaketh  unto  you.  ''^'And 
ye  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my  glory 
in  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen ; 
and  ye  shall  haste  and  bring  down  my 
father  hither. 

('*'  And  he  fell  upon  his  brothei  Ben- 
jamin's neck,  and  wept;  and  Benjamin 
wept  upon  his  neck.  ''*'  Moreover  ho 
kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon 
them  :  and  after  that  his  brethren  talked 
with  him. 

<'^*  And  the  fame  thereof  was  heard 
in  Pharaoh's  house,  saying,  Joseph's 
brethren  are  come :  and  it  ^pleased 
Pharaoh  well,  and  his  sen'ants.  *'^>  And 
Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Say  unto  thy 
brethren,  This  do  ye  ;  lade  your  beasts, 
and  go,  get  you  unto  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  I'*'  and  take  your  father  and 


tliat  till'  liatoil  ilroamor,  iipoutho  aujjuisli  of  wliose  soul 
tlioy  liad  looked  unmovoil,  was  now  tlio  ndcr  of  a 
mi;^lity  eiui)iro.  But  with  magnauinious  gcntlouess  lio 
bids  tlioiu  neither  to  <fnevo  uor  Ix!  angry  with  tliem. 
selves;  for  behind  their  aets  thoro  liad  been  a  watchful 
Provideneo  guiding  all  tilings  for  good. 

(«)  Earing.— An  old  English  word  for  ploughiug, 
derived    from   the  Latiu  arurc,  Anglo-Saxon  crian,  to 

Jilollgll. 

(">  To  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth. 
— Heb.,  To  put  for  you  a  remnant  in  the  land,  that  is, 
to  i)reser\"e  a  reniaiudor  for  yon,  as  the  wonl  is  trans- 
latwl  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  7.  During  the  seven  years'  famine 
many  races  probably  dwindled  away,  ami  the  Hebrews, 
as  mi're  sojourners  in  Canaan,  woidd  liave  been  iu 
danger  of  total  extinction. 

By  a  great  deliverance.— That  is,  by  a  signal 
iuterfereneo  on  your  behalf.  But  the  wohI  rendered 
"  doliverauee,"  nioro  exactly  signities  that  ivhich  escajjes 
(sec  2  Kings  xix.  I?l,  where,  as  liero,  it  is  joine<l  with  the 
word  reHiiia/ii,  and  verse  30,  where  it  is  itself  rendered 
remnant).  The  two  nouns  really  signify  tho  same 
thing;  but  whoroas  in  the  tirst  clause  the  words  seem 
to  forebode  that  only  few  would  escape,  iu  the  secoml 
there  is  the  as.surance  of  their  surviving  in  such  num. 
hers  as  to  be  able  to  grow  into  a  great  nation. 

(«)  But  God.— Heb.,  but  the  God.  Tho  article  is 
mroly  found  with  Elohim  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  but 
wherovor  it  is  added  it  is  a  sign  of  dei>p  feeling  on  the 
speaker's  part.  (Comp.  chap,  xlviii.  15.)  It  was  the 
Elohim,  who  had  been  tho  object  of  the  worship  of  their 
race,  that  had  now  interposed  to  save  them. 

A  father. — This  was  a  not  uncommon  title  of  tho 
chief  minister  or  vizier  of  Oriental  kings. 

(10)  The  land  of  Goshen.  —  This  land,  also 
called  ''the  laud  of  Ramcses"  (chap,  xlvii.  11),  pro- 
bably from  tho  city  "  Riiamsos,"  which  tho  Ismelites 
were  compelled  to  build  there  ^Exod.  i.  11),  was  situated 


on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  apparently  com- 
mencing a  little  to  tho  north  of  Memphis  extended  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  borders  of  the  Philis- 
tines' land  (Exod.  xiii.  17!.  In  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  -13,  it  is 
called  the  •'  field  of  Zoan."  or  Tanis.  It  probably  was 
an  unsettled  district,  but  rich  in  pastures,  and  belonged 
in  a  veiy  loose  way  to  Egrypt.  In  the  LXX.  it  is 
called  ■'  Gesem  of  Arabia,"  to  which  country  both 
Herodottis  and  Strabo  reckoned  all  the  district  on  the 
east  of  the  Nile  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  belong- 
ing. And  here  tho  Israelites  were  constantly  joinwl 
by  large  numbers  of  Semitic  immigrants,  who  were  en- 
rolled in  their  "  tafs,"'  and  swelled  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  their  dependants.  For,  as  we  have  si-on 
before,  not  merely  tho  lineal  descendants  of  Abraham 
were  circumcised,  but  all  his  household  and  his  slaves ; 
and  being  thus  admitted  into  the  covenant  became 
members  of  the  Jewish  church  and  nation  (chap. 
x\-ii.  23). 

(11)  Thy  household. — As  the  famine  had  lasted 
only  two  years,  and  as  Jacob  had  preserve<l  his  docks 
and  herds,  so  probably  ho  had  lost  few  or  none  of  the 
large  number  of  men-servants  and  women-,sen'ant3  who 
belonged  to  him.  Ho  would  thus  go  down  to  Egypt  as 
hea<l  of  a  birge  tribe,  who  would  be  called  Israelites 
after  him,  just  as  the  Ishmaelites,  to  whom  Jos«'ph  was 
sold  (chap,  xxxvii.  25),  bore  Ishmael's  name,  not  because 
they  were  lineally  descended  from  him.  but  because  ho 
had  made  them  subject  to  his  authority  and  that  of 
his  race.  In  verso  18  Joseph  speaks  of  "  their  house- 
hoUls,"  showing  that  each  of  the  patriarchs  had  now 
his  own  body  of  dependants,  besides  the  still  larger 
clan  which  belonged  to  Jacob. 

(i<5)  It  pleased  Pharaoh  .  .  .—It  was  of  great 
importance,  as  reganls  the  future  position  of  tho 
Israelites  in  Eg)-pt,  that  they  shoiUd  go  thither,  not 
as  men  who  had  forced  themselves  on  the  country, 
but  as  invited  guests.      Hence  the  information  that 
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your  hoTiseliolds,  and  come  unto  me : 
and  I  will  give  you  the  good  of  tte 
land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  fat 
of  the  land.  '^^*  Now  thou  art  com- 
manded, this  do  ye ;  take  you  wagons 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  for  youi-  httle 
ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and  bring 
your  father,  and  come.  '-")  Also  ^regard 
not  yom-  stuff;  for  the  good  of  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  is  your's. 

(21)  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so  : 
and  Joseph  gave  them  wagons,  accord- 
ing to  the  -commandment  of  Pharaoh, 
and  gave  them  provision  for  the  way. 
<22>  To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man 
changes  of  raiment;  but  to  Benjamin 
he  gave  three  hundred  'pieces  of  silver, 
and  five  changes  of  raiment.  <^^'  And 
to  his  father  he  sent  after  this  manner  ; 
ten  asses  ^  laden  with  the  good  things  of 
Egypt,  and  ten  she  asses  laden  with 
corn  and  bread  and  meat  for  his  father 
by  the  way.  (^'  So  he  sent  his  brethren 
away,  and  they  departed :  and  he  said 


1  Hcb.,  let  not  your 
ue  spare,  &c. 


2  Heb..  7noirf/i. 


3  Heb.,  carryimj. 


unto  them.  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by 
the  way. 

(25)  j^jij  they  went  up  out  of  Egypt, 
and  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan  unto 
Jacob  their  father,  (^^'  and  told  him, 
saying,  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is 
governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 
And  ^Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he 
beheved  them  not.  t^'')  And  they  told 
him  all  the  words  of  Joseph,  which  he 
had  said  unto  them :  and  when  he  saw 
the  wagons  which  Joseph  had  sent  to 
carry  him,  the  spirit  of  Jacob  their 
father  revived :  C-^)  and  Israel  said.  It  is 
enough ;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive  :  I 
will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die. 

CHAPTEE  XLVI. —  d)  And  Israel 
took  his  journey  with  all  that  he  had, 
and  came  to  Beer-sheba,  and  offered 
sacrifices  unto  the  God  of  his  father 
Isaac.  '■^^  And  God  spake  unto  Israel 
in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  said, 
Jacob,  Jacob.     And  he  said.  Here  am  I. 


the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  was  a  thing  pleasing 
to  Pharaoh,  and  lieuce  also  the  fulness  with  which  his 
commands  are  recorded. 

(19)  Wagons. — Egypt  being  a  flat  country  and  care- 
fully cultivated  was  adapted  for  the  use  of  vehicles, 
and  consequently  they  were  brought  into  use  there  at 
an  early  period.  Those  depicted  on  the  monuments  had 
two  wheels,  and  were  drawn  by  oxen.  The  chariots 
of  Pharaoh  and  Joseph  were  probably  drawn  by  liorses, 
which  had  about  this  time  been  introduced  into  Egypt. 

Your  little  ones.— Heb.,  your  "  taf."  (See  Note  on 
chap,  xxxiv.  29.)  The  "taf"  included  the  whole  mass  of 
dependants ;  and  while  "  the  household "  (verse  18) 
would  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  men,  the  "taf,"  in 
opposition  to  it,  would  consist  of  the  female  slaves 
and  the  children. 

(20)  Eegard  not  your  stuff. — Heb.,  and  let  not 
your  eye  have  pity  (Jonah  iv.  10)  upon  your  vessels, 
that  is,  upon  your  implements  and  household  furniture. 

(22)  Changes  of  raiment.  —  Gifts  of  clothing 
were  marks  of  special  favour  in  the  East  (chap.  xli. 
42).  Joseph's  brethren  would  thus  show  by  their  vei-y 
apparel  how  honourable  had  been  their  treatment. 

(23)  Meat. — Heb.,  food,  victual,  the  usual  meaning 
of  meat  in  our  version. 

(2*)  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.— 
Heb.,  do  not  yet  angry  on  the  journey.  Joseph  feared 
that  they  might  reproach  one  another  for  their  treat- 
ment of  him,  and  try  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  one  or 
two  chiefly  guilty,  and  that  so  quarrels  might  ensue. 
This  is  the  meaning  given  to  the  i)assage  in  aU  the  ver- 
sions, and  agrees  with  Joseph's  efforts  to  quiet  their 
fears,  and  convince  them  of  his  good  intentions.  Several 
modern  commentators,  however,  translate  "  Be  not 
afraid  of  the  journey,"  but  on  insufficient  grounds. 

(28)  Jacob's  heart  fainted. — Heb.,  grew  cold. 
This  was  not  the  effect  of  incredulity  or  suspicion,  but 
of  sm-prise.  Jacob,  crushed  by  the  loss  of  the  child 
who  had  taken  the  place  of  his  beloved  Rachel  in  his 


heart,  had  nothing  left  to  interest  him  except  Ben- 
jamin. Wlien,  therefore,  the  news  come  that  Joseph 
still  lives,  his  mind  cannot  open  itself  to  receive  the 
joyful  tidings,  and  their  first  effect  is  to  chill  liim  with 
a  renewed  sense  of  his  loss.  It  is  only  when  he  sees 
the  wagons,  and  other  clear  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  life 
retm-ns  to  his  benumbed  faculties,  and  he  becomes 
capable  of  joy. 

(28)  And  Israel  said. — We  must  not  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  this  change  of  name,  as  though  it 
were  a  title  appropriate  to  the  patriarch  only  in  liis 
happier  and  triumphant  hours ;  for  in  chap.  xlv.  6  it 
is  given  him  in  the  midst  of  his  distress.  It  ratlier 
shows  that  the  names  were  long  both  in  use  as  regards 
the  patriarch  personally,  but  as  the  title  of  Israel  was 
alone  given  to  Jacob's  family,  it  is  plain  that  a  higli 
significance  was  attached  to  it,  and  that  the  inheritance 
of  the  Abraharaic  promises  was  at  an  early  date  con- 
nected therewith. 

XLVI. 

Emigeation    of    Israel    and    his     Sons    into 
Egypt. 

(1)  Israel     .     .     .     came    to    Beer-sheba. — 

Though  Jacob,  in  the  first  tumult  of  his  joy,  liad  de- 
termined upon  hastening  to  Egyjjt,  yet  many  second 
thoughts  must  have  made  him  hesitate.  He  would  call 
up  to  mind  the  boding  prophecy  in  chap.  xv.  13,  that 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  to  be  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  suffer  affliction  in  a  foreign  land  for  four 
Irandred  years.  It  might  even  be  a  sin,  invoh-ing  the 
loss  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  to  quit  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  Abi-aham  had  expressly  forbidden  Isaac 
to  abandon  (chap.  xxiv.  8).  Isaac,  too,  when  going  into 
Egypt,  had  been  commanded  to  remain  in  Palestine 
(chap.  xxvi.  2).  Jacob  therefore  determines  solemnly 
to  eonsixlt  God  before  finally  taking  so  important  a 
step,  and  no  place  could  be  more  suitable  than  Beer- 
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into  the  Laiul  of  Egypt. 


C'  And  ho  siiid,  I  am  God,  the  God  of 
thy  i'atlior :  fear  not  to  ^o  down  into 
Egypt ;  for  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a 
great  nation  :  <*>  I  will  go  down  with 
thee  into  Egypt ;  and  I  will  also  surely 
bring  thee  np  wjain  :  and  Joseph  shall 
jnit  his  hand  iijion  thine  eyes.  ''''  And 
Jacob  rose  up  from  Beer-sheba :  and 
the  sons  of  Israel  carried  Jacob  their 
father,  and  their  little  ones,  and  their 
wives,  in  the  wagons  which  Pharaoh 
had  sent  to  carry  him.  ('''  And  they 
took  their  cattle,  and  their  goods,  which 
they  had  gotten  in  the  land  of  Canajin, 
and  came  into  Egypt,  "Jacob,  and  all 
his  seed  with  him :  '^'  his  sons,  and  his 
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sons'  sons  with  him,  his  daughters,  and 
his  sons'  daughters,  and  all  his  seed 
brought  he  with  him  into  Egypt. 

<"'  And  'these  are  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  came  intr> 
Egypt,  Jacob  and  his  sons:  ''Reuben, 
Jacob's  firstborn.  <"'  And  the  sons  of 
Reuljen ;  Hanoch,  and  Phallu,  and 
Hezron,  and  Carmi.  *'*"'  And  "'the  sons 
of  Simeon ;  Jemuel,  and  Jamin,  and 
Ohad,  and  Jachin,  and  Zohar,  and 
Shaul  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman. 
(•'*  And  the  sons  of  'Levi ;  Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  Merari.  "^'  And  the  soils 
of  /Judah  ;  Er,  and  Onan,  and  Shelah, 
and   Pharez,   and   Zarah :  but   Er   and 


k1ii>1)ii,  as  l)otli  Abraliam  and  Isaac  liad  built  altars 
tlioro  for  Joliovali's  wor.-ili'n)  (cliai).  xxi.  33,  xxvi.  25), 
and,  inoreover,  it  lay  upou  the  route  from  Hobrou  to 
Egyi)t. 

W  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father.— 
Heb.,  /  am  the  El,  the  Elohhn  of  thy  father.  This  is 
tho  hust  i-ovohitiou  given  to  Jacol),  nor  is  any  other 
suporiialiiral  event  recorded  until  the  vision  of  tlie 
huriiin<r  bush  (Exod.  iii.  4).  It  is  brief,  clear,  and 
docisive,  and  every  clause  is  weiglity.  Jacol)  is  to 
niijrrate  into  Egypt,  his  race  is  to  grow  there  into  a 
ii.ation,  so  tliat  the  stay  there  vvouUl  be  long;  (lod's 
jiresenco  and  blessing  will  accompany  and  remain  with 
them,  and  finally  will  bring  thorn  back  to  tho  promised 
land.  For  liimsolf,  too,  there  is  (lie  promise  that 
Joseph  will  tend  his  sick  bed  and  bo  with  him  at  his 
death. 

{*)  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine 
eyes, — Both  among  tlio  Jews  and  Greeks  it  was  the 
duty  of  those  nearest  in  blood  to  close  tho  eyes  of  a 
deceased  relative.  The  promise  conveyed  tlio  assurance 
that  Jacob  would  die  peacefully,  siUTouuded  by  his 
friends.     For  the  fulfilment  see  chap.  1.  1. 

(Ill  Their  goods. — Tliese  are  not  the  I'esKels  spoken 
of  contempt  iiou.'sly  by  Pliaraoh  (chap.  xlv.  '201,  but  tlieir 
personal  property,  of  wliieli  they  would  naturally  have 
much  which  they  would  not  bo  willing  to  leave  behind. 
Abraham  had  brouglit  large  wealtli  with  him  from 
Haran  (chap.  xii.  5),  some  of  which  may  liave  eveu 
come  from  Ur-Chasdira,  and  much  had  been  gathered 
since.  The  ])atriarelis  would  leave  their  household 
stuff  beliind,  but  all  valuables,  and  the  records  of  their 
house,  and  their  ivlduth,  they  would  carefully  carry 
>vith  tliem. 

They  .  .  .  came  into  Egypt.— For  a  full 
account  of  the  scene  depicted  on  tlio  tomb  of  Klinum- 
hotep  at  Boui-hassau,  and  which  at  one  time  was  idcn- 
tifieil  witli  tlie  arrival  of  the  sous  of  Jacob,  see  Tomkins, 
Timcn  of  Abraham.  110— lU. 

(?)  His  daughters.- See  Note  ou  chap,  xxxvii. 
35, 

Genealoqicax  Table  op  the  Israelites. 

(8)  These  are  the  names  of  the  childron 
of  Israel  which  came  into  Egypt.— This  di>cu- 
ment,  consisting  of  verses  8 — 27,  is  one  that  would  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  tho  Israelites,  when  taking 
possession  of  Canaan,  being  as  it  were  their  title-deed 
to  the  laud.     Avcurdiugly  wc  fiud  that  it  is  dxawu  up 
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in  a  legal  manner,  representing  as  sons  some  who  wito 
really  grandsons,  l)ut  who  took  as  heads  of  families 
the  place  usually  held  by  sons.  Wo  next  find  that  it 
represents  them  as  all  bom  in  Canaan,  not  in  a  natural 
souse,  but  as  the  rightfid  heirs  of  tho  country.  Techni- 
eally  every  head  of  a  family  was  born  in  Canaan,  and 
thus  the  danger  was  obviated  of  an  objection  to  the 
)>osse8siou  of  this  rank  being  accorded  to  one  born  in 
Egyi)t.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Pharez  (verse  12)  was  an 
infant  when  taken  down  into  Egypt.  (Sec  chap,  xxxviii. 
2!'.  and  Excursus  on  Chronology  of  Jacob's  life.)  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  fiud  time  sufficient  for  his  birth  in 
the  iuterval  between  the  return  from  Padan-Aram.  and 
the  descent  into  Egypt ;  for  the  birth  of  his  two  sons, 
Hezron  and  Hamul,  there  is  no  space  whatsoever.  lu 
verse  21  Benjamin  has  ten  sons  assigned  him,  but  he 
was  at  most  about  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  went 
into  Egypt,  and  some  of  these  sons  are  expressly  said 
elsewhere  to  have  been  his  grandsons.  Commentators 
have  indeed  endeavoured  to  show  that  Benjamin  might 
have  been  a  few  years  older,  but  they  do  this  by  up.set. 
ting  their  own  conclusions  previously  arrived  at ;  and 
there  is  no  process  which  so  legitimately  produces 
scepticism  as  the  re-statement  by  commentators  of  tho 
facts  so  marshalled  ou  each  occasion  as  to  suit  tho 
apparent  exigencies  of  the  passage  before  them,  but 
in  a  manner  irreconcilable  with  prcvioiis  difficulties. 

The  genealogical  table  of  tho  twelve  patriarchs  is 
tlu-ico  given  iu  Holy  Scripture :  here,  in  Num.  xx\n., 
and  iu  1  Chron.  i. — viii.  See  also  Exod.  vi.  14 — 16, 
where  only  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi  are  given. 

(9)  Reuben  has  four  sons:  Hanoch,  Phallu,  Hezron, 
Carmi.     In  these  the  genealogies  all  agree. 

(10)  Simeon  has  six  sons,  namely 

Num.  xxvi.  12,  13.      1  Chron.  iv.  24. 
Jemuel,  Nemiwl,  Ncmuel, 

Janiin,  Jamin,  Jamin, 

Ohatl.  (omitted)  (omitted) 

Jachin,  Jachin,  Jarib, 

Zohar,  Zerah,  Zerah, 

Shaul.  Shaul.  Shaul. 

Jewish  tradition  rejiresents  Shaul  as  being  really  tho 
son  of  Dinah  by  a  Canaanite  father,  Sheehem,  but  as 
adopted  by  Simeon  to  save  his  sister's  honour,  yet  with  a 
note  that  he  was  of  half  Canaanitish  blood. 

(U)  Ijevi  has  three  sons:  Gershon,  Kohath,  and 
Merari. 

(1-)  Judah  h:i.s  five  sons,  of  whom  Er  and  Onan  die 
prematurely.    The  names  of  the  other  three  are  Shelah, 
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Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And 
the  sons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and 
Hamul.  '^^*  "And  the  sons  of  Issachar ; 
Tola,  and  Phuvah,  and  Job,  and 
Shimron.  f^*'  And  the  sons  of  Zebu- 
lun;  Sered,  and  Elon,  and  Jahleel. 
<'*)  These  he  the  sons  of  Leah,  which 
she  bare  unto  Jacob  in  Padan-aram, 
with  his  daughter  Dinah  :  all  the  souls 
of  his  sons  and  his  daughters  were  thirty 
and  three.  '^"^  And  the  sons  of  Gad ; 
Ziphion,  and  Haggi,  Shuni,  and  Ezbon, 
Eri,  and  Arodi,  and  Areli.  f^^*  *And 
the  sons  of  Asher;  Jininah,  and  Ishuah, 
and  Isui,  and  Beriah,  and  Serah  their 
sister :  and  the  sons  of  Beriah ;  Heber, 
and  Malchiel.  'i^*  These  are  the  sons  of 
Zilpah,  whom  Laban  gave  to  Leah  his 
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daughter,  and  these  she  bare  unto 
Jacob,  even  sixteen  souls,  (i^*  The  sons 
of  Eachel  Jacob's  wife;  Joseph,  and 
Benjamin.  (-"'  And  unto  Joseph  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  were  bom  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim,  "^  which  Asenath  the  daughter 
of  Poti-pherah  Spriest  of  On  bare  unto 
him.  (21)  ''And  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
were  Belah,  and  Becher,  and  Ashbel, 
Gera,  and  Naaman,  Ehi,  and  Rosh, 
Muppim,  and  Huppim,  and  Ard. 
(--'  These  are  the  sons  of  Eachel,  which 
were  bom  to  Jacob  :  all  the  souls  were 
fourteen.  (2^'  And  the  sons  of  Dan : 
Hushim.  (-^)  And  the  sons  of  Naphtali; 
Jahzeel,  and  Guni,  and  Jezer,  and 
Shillem.  (^^^  These  are  the  sons  of 
Bilhah,  which  Laban  gave  imto  Eachel 


Pliarez,  and  Zarali  (spelt  correctly  Zerah  in  Num.  xxvi. 
20;  1  Chron.  ii.  4).  So  also  the  right  spelling  is 
Pherez,  and  not  Pliarez.  In  1  Clu'on.  iv.  1  Jiidah  has 
five  sons:  Pharez,  Hezron,  Carmi,  Hur,  and  Shobal, 
and  Shelah  is  also  mentioned  there  in  verse  21,  but  see 
Note  tliere. 

(13)  Issachar  has  four  sons : 

Num.  xxvi.  23,  24.      1  Chron.  vii.  1. 
Tola,  Tola,  Tola, 

Phuvah,  Pua,  Fiiah, 

Job,  Jashuh,  Jasliiib, 

Shimron.  Sliimron.  Shimrom. 

(14)  Zebulun  lias  tliree  sous  : 

Num.  xxvi.  26. 

Sered,  Sered, 

Elon,  Elon, 

JahleeL  Jahleel. 

No  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  is  given  in  the 
Book  of  Chronicles. 

(15)  AH  the  souls  .  .  .  were  thirty  and  three. — 
That  is,  six  sons,  twenty-three  grandsons,  two  great- 
grandsons,  Dinah,  and  Jacob  himself.  The  other 
danglit-ers  and  granddaughters  are  omitted. 

(IS)  Gad,  the  eldest  of  the  sous  of  Zilpah,  has  seven 
sous: 

Num.  xxvi.  15 — 17. 
Ziphion,  Zephon, 

Haggi,  Haggi, 

Shimi,  Shuni, 

Ezbou,  Ozni, 

Eri,  Eri, 

Arodi,  Arod, 

Areli.  Areli. 

In  1  Chron.  v.  11 — 15   only  the   registration   of  the 
Gadites  is  given  in  the  time  of  King  Jotham. 
(17)  Asher  has  four  sons : 

Num.  xxvi.  44,  45.      1  Chron.  vii.  30. 
Jimnah,  Jimna,  Imnah, 

Ishuah,  (omitted)  Isuah, 

Isui,  Jesui,  Ishuai, 

Beriah.  Beriah.  Beriah. 

The  sister  is  everywhere  Serach,  though  called  Serah 
here,  and  Sarah  in  Numbers.  The  three  documents  all 
agree  in  the  names  of  Heber  and  Malchiel,  sous  of  Beriah. 
118)  Sixteen  souls.— That  is,  Gad  and  his  seven  sons, 
Asher  and  his  four  sons,  the  two  grandsons  and  Serach. 
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(20)  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.— In  these  names 
all  the  documents  agree. 

(21)  Benjamin  has  ten  sons : 

Num.  xxvi.  38 — 10.    1  Chron. vii.  6.    IChron.viii.  1— 5. 
Belah,  Bela,  Bela,  Bela, 

Becher,        (omitted)        Becher,       (omitted) 
Ashbel,        Ashbel,  Jediael.       Ashbel, 

Gera,  (omitted)  (given  as  grandson) 

Naaman,      (given  as  grandson)  do. 

Ehi,  Ahirain,  Aharah,  Noliah. 

Rosh,  (omitted)  Bapha  (?) 

Muppim,     Shupham,  (givenasgrandson) 

Huppim,     Hwpham,  do. 

Ard,  (given  as  grandson)  do. 

Thius  in  Numbers  Benjamin  has  only  five  sons,  but 
Naaman  and  Ard  are  also  heads  of  families,  and  are 
described  as  sons  of  Bela.  In  Chronicles  Benjamin  is 
first  described  as  having  three  sons,  among  whom 
appears  Becher  with  numerous  descendants,  though 
omitted  elsewhere,  aud  then  as  having  five  sons,  one  of 
whom,  Nohah,  has  a  name  completely  different  from  any 
of  those  in  the  other  three  documents.  And  not  only 
is  Bela  described  as  the  father  of  Gera,  Naaman, 
Muppim  (called  Shephuphan),  Hupjiim  (called  Hiiram), 
and  Ard  (called  Addar) :  but  also  of  Abihud,  Abishua, 
Ahoah,  and  another  Gera. 

'22)  All  the  souls  were  fourteen.— Made  up  of 
Joseph  and  two  sons,  and  Benjamin  and  ten  sons. 

(23)  Dan  has  one  sou,  Hushim,  called  Shuham  in 
Num.  xxvi.  42.  No  genealogy  of  this  tribe  is  given  in 
Chronicles. 

(24)  Naphtali  has  four  sons : 

Num.  xxvi.  48,  49.     1  Chron.  vii.  13. 
Jalizeel,  Jahzeel,  Jahziel, 

Guni,  Guni,  Guni, 

Jezer,  Jezer,  Jezer, 

Shillem.  Shillem.  Shallum. 

(25)  All  the  souls  were  seven.— Made  up  of  Dan 
and  one  son,  and  Naphtali  and  four  sons. 

Excepting  Benjamin,  the  other  genealogies  do  not 
offer  any  great  difficulties ;  for  variations  in  the  spelling 
of  names  are  too  common  to  cause  surprise,  and  names 
would  be  omitted  whenever  in  later  times  the  family 
had  ceased  to  have  a  representative.  Thus,  probably, 
no  member  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  returned  from  the 
Captivity  with  an  authenticated  genealogy,  aud  therefore 
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his  dauffhter,  and  she  bare  these  unto 
Jacob:  all  the  souls  were  seven.  '-"'"AH 
the  souIh  that  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  which  came  out  of  his  'loins, 
besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,  all  the  souls 
were  tlireesc'ore  and  six;  *-''  and  the 
sons  of  Joseph,  which  were  born  him 
in  Egypt,  ivcra  two  souls :  all  the 
souls  of  th(>  house  of  Jacob,  which 
came  into  Eg}pt,  were  threescore  and 
ten. 

(-*'  And  he  sent  Judah  before  him 
unto  Joseph,  to  direct  his  face  unto 
Goshen ;  and  they  came  into  the  land 
of  Goshen.  '-''''  And  Joseph  made  ready 
his  dm  riot,  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel 
his  father,  to  Goshen,  and  presented 
himself  unto  him;  and  he  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  wept  on  liis  neck  a  good 
while.     '■*''  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph, 
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Ki^b.,    they    art 
mei4  0/  cattle. 


Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  because  thou  art  yet  alive.  <^"And 
Jose])h  said  unto  his  brethren,  and  unto 
his  fatlier's  house,  I  will  go  up,  and 
shew  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him.  My 
brethren,  and  my  father's  house,  which 
were  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  come 
unto  me;  *^'-'and  the  men  are  shepherds, 
for  -their  trade  hath  been  to  feed  cattle; 
and  they  have  brought  their  flocks,  and 
their  herds,  and  all  that  they  have. 
<*^*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall  say. 
What  is  your  occupation  ?  '■"'  That  ye 
shall  say.  Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been 
about  cattle  from  our  youth  even  until 
now,  both  we,  and  also  our  fathers : 
that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen ;  for  every  shepherd  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Eg^-ptians. 


no  iiipntioii  of  tliom  is  made  in  the  book  of  Chronicles. 
The  utter  eoiit'iisicin  in  tlio  genealogy  of  Boujaniiu  is 
tho  natural  result  of  the  ruinous  war  narrate<l  in 
Judges  XX.,  xxi. ;  Imt  when  that  tribe  produced  a  king, 
the  utmost  care  would  be  taken  to  remedy,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  destruction  of  documents  caused  Ijy  that 
struggle;  and  the  genealogy  in  1  Chrou.  viii.  is  the 
royal  pedigree  of  King  Saul. 

'(-''•  All  the  souls  were  threescore  and  six.— 
This  total  is  obtained  by  omitting  Jacob,  Joseph,  and 
Joseph's  two  sons.  If  wo  include  those,  the  whole 
nuuiwr  becomes  threescore  and  ten,  as  in  verse  27. 
In  the  LXX.  tho  names  of  five  grandsons  are  added 
to  verse  20,  and  tlnis  the  total  is  made  aoveuty-five, 
as  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  14. 

Arrival  of  Jacob  in  Egypt. 

(2«t  To  direct  his  face  unto  Goshen.— Joseph 
does  not  bring  his  brethren  into  tho  narrow  and 
populous  Nile  Valley  which  formed  Egypt  proper, 
because  they  eoiUd  not  have  maintained  there  an 
isolated  mode  of  life.  But  this  was  indispensable  for 
them  if  they  were  to  midtiply  into  a  nation  fit  to  bo 
the  guardians  and  depositories  of  a  growing  revelation, 
imtil  tho  fulness  of  the  time  should  come,  when  tho 
world  would  bo  ready  to  receive  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
Gocl's  will.  As  tho  Egyptians  were  an  agricultural 
people,  and  hated  sheep  and  shepherds  (verso  34),  tho 
Israelites  would  run  no  danger  of  being  absorbed  by 
them  so  long  as  they  continued  to  devoto  themselves 
to  their  old  pursuits.  As  Goshen  was  admirably  suited 
for  a  pastoral  life,  they  would  remain  there  as  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  they  had 
Ikhmi  in  Canaan. 

C-^)  He  fell  on  his  neck.— Most  of  tho  versions 
and  commentators  understand  this  of  Joseph  throwing 
himself  on  Jacob's  neck,  but  Maimonides  says  that  a 
son  would  not  take  so  great  a  liberty  with  his  father. 
Tho  Authorised  Version  seems  to  understand  it  of 
Jacob,  and  this  gives  the  best  and  most  natural  sense. 
The  preceding  words  literally  are,  and  he  appeared 
itnfo  him  :  th.it  is,  came  into  his  presence;  whereuj)on 
Jacob  fell  ou  Lis  neck,  and  wept  there  "again  and 
again.'' 
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(30)  Now  let  me  die.— Heb.,  I  would  die  this 
time  (cliaj).  ii.  23),  after  I  have  seen  thy  face,  <Scc. 
Calmly  will  Jacob  wait  for  death  now  that  the  great 
longing  of  his  soul  has  been  satisfied. 

(K)  The  men  are  shepherds.— As  Joseph's  object 
was  to  keep  his  brethren  isolated  in  Goshen,  In; 
instructs  them  not  to  conceal  their  occupation,  because 
Pharaoh  on  knowing  it  would  not  wish  them  to  dwell 
in  Eg}i)t  itself. 

(311  For  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians.— This  is  probably  a  remark  of 
the  narrator,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments, 
which  generally  represent  shepherds  as  unshaven  and 
ill-dressed.  Necessarily  tho  Egyjitians  had  sheep  and 
cattle  (chap.  xhni.  Itj,  17),  and  even  Pharaoh  had  nerds 
(chap,  xlvii.  G) ;  but  the  care  of  them  w.'is  probably  left 
by  tho  peasantry  to  the  women  and  chihlren.  while  the 
men  busied  themselves  with  tho  cultivation  of  their 
fields.  We  need  not  go  far  to  seek  for  tho  cause  of 
this  dislike.  Tho  word  "•  abomination,"  first  of  all, 
suggests  a  religious  grouiul  of  difference ;  and  not  only 
did  shepherds  probably  kill  animals  worshipped  in 
different  Egyjitian  districts,  but  their  religion  generally 
was  diverse  from  that  of  the  fixed  population.  But 
next,  men  who  lead  n  settled  life  always  dislike 
wandering  clans,  whose  cattle  are  too  likely  to  prey 
U])on  their  enclosed  land  (see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  8),  and 
who,  monng  from  place  to  place,  are  usually  not  very 
scrupulous  as  to  the  rights  of  propi-rty.  Such  noniadcs, 
too,  are  generally  lower  in  civilisation,  and  more  rude 
and  rough,  than  men  who  have  fixed  homes.  Tho 
subjugation  of  Egypt  by  tho  Hyksos  was  jKissibly 
subsequent  to  tho  era  of  Joseph ;  but  we  now  know 
from  Egy|)tian  sources  that  there  was  perpi'tual  war 
between  Egj"i)t  and  tlie  Hittites,  and  probably  raids 
were  often  made  upon  the  rich  fields  on  the  luinks  of 
the  Nile  by  other  Semitic  tribes  dwelling  npon  its 
eastern  frontier;  and  as  all  these  wore  reganled  as 
shepherds,  there  was  ground  enough  for  the  dislike  of 
all  nomailes  as  a  class,  even  though  the  Eg)-])tians  did 
not  disdain  to  have  cattle  themselves.  But  as  the  land 
in  tlie  Nile  Valley  was  arable,  the  cattle  kept  would 
only  1h>  such  as  were  tiseful  for  agriculture,  whereas 
thev  formed  the  main  wealth  of  the  Israelites. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII.— (1)  Then  Joseph 
came  and  told  Pharaoh,  and  said,  My 
father  and  my  brethren,  and  their 
flocks,  and  their  herds,  and  all  that 
they  have,  are  come  out  of  the  land  of 
Canaan;  and,  behold,  they  are  in  the 
land  of  Goshen.  <^)  And  he  took  some 
of  his  bi-ethren,  even  five  men,  and 
presented  them  unto  Pharaoh.  (^)  And 
Pharaoh  said  unto  his  brethren.  What 
is  your  occupation?  And  they  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  Thy  servants  are  shepherds, 
both  we,  and  also  our  fathers.  '*'  They 
said  moreover  unto  Pharaoh,  For  to 
sojourn  in  the  land  are  we  come ;  for 
thy  servants  have  no  pasture  for  their 
flocks;  for  the  famine  is  sore  in  the 
land  of  Canaan:  now  therefore,  we 
pray  thee,  let  thy  servants  dwell  in 
the  land  of  Goshen. 

<5)  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph, 
saying,   Thy  father   and  thy  brethren 


1  Hcb.,  how  many 
are  the  dtitjs  of 
the  years  oj  thy 
U/e! 


are  come  unto  thee :  (^'  the  land  of 
Egypt  is  before  thee ;  in  the  best  of 
the  land  make  thy  father  and  brethren 
to  dwell ;  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let 
them  dwell:  and  if  thou  knowest  any 
men  of  activity  among  them,  then  make 
them  rulers  over  my  cattle. 

(')  And  Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his 
father,  and  set  him  before  Pharaoh: 
and  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.  (^)  And 
Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  ^How  old  art 
thou  ?  (^>  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
"The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage 
are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few 
and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained 
unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of 
my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrim- 
age. '1")  And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh, 
and  went  out  from  before  Pharaoh. 

(11)  And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and 
his  brethren,  and  gave  them  a  posses- 


XL  VII. 

Joseph  Presents  his  Father  and  Bbethken 
TO  Pharaoh. 

a)  Behold,  they  are  in  the  land  of  Goshen.— 

Though  Joseph  had  all  along  wished  tliis  to  be  the 
dwelling-place  of  Ms  brethren,  yet  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  Pharaoh's  permission  ;  and  at  present  Joseph 
only  mentions  that  they  had  halted  there.  In  verse  4 
they  ask  for  the  necessary  consent. 

(2)  Even  five  men. — As  the  number  "  five"  apjiears 
again  and  again,  in  this  nan'ative  (chaps,  xliii.  34,  xlv. 
22),  it  may  have  had  some  special  importance  among 
the  Egyptians,  like  the  number  seven  among  the  Jews. 

(3)  Also  our  fathers.— Joseph  had  instructed  them 
to  add  this  (chap.  xlvi.  34),  because  occupations  were 
hereditary  among  the  Egyptians,  and  thus  Pharaoh 
would  conclude  that  in  tlieir  case  also  no  change  was 
possible  in  their  mode  of  life. 

(1)  To  sojourn. — Joseph's  bretlu-en  ask  for  per- 
mission only  for  a  temporary  stay.  Apparently,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  famine,  there  was  pastui'e  for  cattle  in 
Goshen.  They  had  been  able  hitherto  to  keep  them 
alive  even  in  Canaan ;  and  probably  the  NUe,  though 
it  did  not  overflow,  yet  on  reaching  the  delta  lost 
itself  in  swamps,  which  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
the  niiirsh  grass  described  in  chap.  xli.  2.  We  find  in 
this  chapter  th;it  not  only  were  Pharaoh's  herds  intact, 
but  also  those  of  the  jieople. 

C)  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh. — The  presentation 
of  Jacob  to  Pharaoli  seems  to  have  been  a  much  more 
solemn  m.attor  than  that  of  Joseph's  brethren.  Pharaoh 
looks  upon  them  with  interest  as  the  brothers  of  his 
vizier,  grants  their  request  for  leave  to  dwell  in  Goshen, 
and  even  empowers  Joseph  to  make  the  .ablest  of  them 
chief  herdsmen  over  the  royal  cattle.  But  Jacob  had 
attained  to  an  age  which  gave  him  great  dignity  :  for 
to  an  Egyptian  120  was  the  utmost  limit  of  longevity. 
Jacob  was  now  130,  and  Pharaoh  treats  him  with  the 
greatest  honour,  and  twice  accepts  liis  blessing.  More 
must  be  meant  by  this  than  the  usual   salutation,  in 
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which  each  one  presented  to  the  king  prayed  for  the 
prolongation  of  his  life.  Pharaoh  probably  bowed 
before  Jacob  as  a  saintly  personage,  and  received  a 
formal  benediction. 

(9)  My  pilgrimage. — Heb.,  my  sojournings;  and 
so  at  end  of  verse.  The  idea  of  a  pilgrimage  is  a 
modern  one.  Even  in  1  Peter  ii.  II  "  pUgrim  "  means 
in  the  Greek  a  stranger  who  has  settled  in  a  country 
of  which  he  is  not  a  native.  So,  too,  here  Jacob  was 
not  a  pilgrim,  for  he  was  no  traveller  bound  for 
religious  motives  to  some  distant  shrine,  but  ho  was  a 
sojourner,  because  Canaan  was  not  the  native  land  of 
his  race. 

Few  and  evil. — Evil  certainly :  for  from  the  time 
when  he  deceived  his  father,  Jacob's  life  had  been  one 
of  great  anxiety  and  care,  in  addition  to  his  many 
sorrows.  If  he  had  gained  wealth  in  Haran,  it  had 
been  by  great  industry  and  personal  toil,  aggravated 
by  L.aban's  injustice.  On  his  return,  there  was  the 
double  terror  of  Laban's  pursuit  behind  and  Esau's 
menacing  attitude  in  front.  He  had  then  long  lain  ill 
at  Succoth,  waiting  till  time  healed  his  sprained  hip. 
His  entry  into  the  promised  land  had  been  made 
miserable  by  Ins  daughter's  dishonour  and  the  fierce 
conduct  of  his  sons.  And  when  his  home  was  in  sight, 
ho  had  lost  his  beloved  Rachel ;  and  finally,  been  com- 
polled  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  his  father,  because 
Esau  was  there  chief  and  paramount.  His  father  dies, 
and  Esau  goes  away ;  but  the  ten  years  between  Isaac's 
death  and  the  descent  into  Egypt  had  been  years  of 
mourning  for  Joseph's  loss.  AH  these  troubles  had 
f.allen  upon  him,  and  made  his  days  evil ;  but  they 
were  few  only  in  comparison  with  those  of  his  father 
and  grandfather.  In  Pharaoh's  eyes  Jacob  had  lived 
beyond  the  usual  span  of  human  existLmce ;  but  to 
himself  he  seemed  prematurely  old.  His  end  came 
after  seventeen  years  of  peaceful  decay  spent  imder 
Joseph's  loving  care. 

The  land  of  Rameses. — See  Note  on  chap.  xlv. 
10.  Though  the  LXX.  take  "land  of  Rameaes"  as 
equivalent  to  Goshen,  it  was  more  probably  some  special 
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sion  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best 
of  the  liiiicl,  ill  the  hind  of  Rameses,  as 
Pharaoh  had  coiiiiuanded.  C^'  And 
Joseph  nourished  liis  fatlier,  and  his 
brethren,  and  all  his  father's  household, 
•with  bread,  '  -according  to  their  families. 
<"'  And  there  wa^  no  bread  in  all  the 
land ;  for  the  famine  was  very  sore,  so 
that  the  land  of  Egypt  and  all  the  land 
of  Canaan  fainted  by  reason  of  the 
famine.  <"'  And  Joseph  gathered  up 
all  the  money  that  was  found  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, for  the  corn  which  they  bought : 
and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into 
Pharaoh's  house.  ''^'  And  when  money 
failed  in  the  Lmd  of  Egypt,  and  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  all  the  Egj-^ptians  came 
unto  Joseph,  and  said.  Give  us  bread : 
for  why  should  we  die  in  thy  presence  ? 
for  the  money  faileth.  '•"'  And  Joseph 
said,  Givtt  your  cattle  ;  and  I  will  give 
you,  for  3'our  cattle,  if  money  fail. 
*!'''  And    they     brought     their     cattle 
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unto  Joseph :  and  Joseph  gave  them 
bread  in  exchamje  for  horses,  and  for 
the  Hocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the 
herds,  and  for  the  asses  :  and  he  'fed 
them  with  bread  for  all  their  cattle  for 
that  year. 

(18)  When  that  year  vras  ended,  they 
came  unto  him  the  second  year,  and 
said  unto  him.  We  will  not  hide  it  from 
my  lonl,  how  that  our  money  is  spent ; 
uiy  lord  also  hath  our  herds  of  cattle; 
there  is  not  ought  left  in  the  sight  of 
my  lord,  but  our  bodies,  and  our  lands : 

(19)  wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thine 
eyes,  both  we  and  our  land?  buy  us  and 
our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land 
will  be  servants  unto  Pharaoh :  and 
give  ui  seed,  that  we  may  live,  and  not 
die,   that    the    land    be    not   desolate. 

(20)  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  Egyptians 
sold  every  man  his  field,  because  the 
famine  prevailed  over  them:  so  the  land 
became  Pharaoh's.     <-'*  And  as  for  the 


district  of  it,  for,  as  wo  havo  soon,  Gosheu  was  a  terri- 
tory  of  vast  extent.  Raamses  (Exod.  i.  11)  is  tlio 
eaino  word,  though  tho  Masorites  havo  given  it  different 
vowels ;  but  wliother  such  a  town  ahc.;-!"  existed,  or 
whether  wlien  built  it  took  its  name  from  the  district, 
wo  cannot  tell.  K  there  were  such  a  place,  it  would 
at  this  period  bo  a  poor  \-illago,  consisting  of  a  few 
shepherds'  huts ;  but  long  afterwards,  in  tlio  days  of 
Kiug  Rainoses  II.,  "  it  was  tho  centre  of  a  rich,  fertile, 
and  Doautiful  land,  described  as  tho  abode  of  happiness, 
where  all  alike,  rich  and  poor,  lived  in  peace  and 
plenty." — Canon  Cook,  Excursus  on  Egyptian  Words, 
p.  487.  It  deserved  therefore  its  description  as  "the  best 
of  tho  land." 

(i^t  According  to  their  families.— Heb.,  accord- 
ing  to  the  "  taf."  Tliis,  as  we  havo  seen  above,  means 
"  according  to  tho  clan  or  body  of  dependants  possessed 
by  each  one."  Dan,  with  his  ono  child,  would  have 
been  starved  to  death  if  the  allowance  for  himself  and 
his  household  liad  dc])eiuled  upon  tho  number  of  his 
"  little  ones,"  which  is  tho  usual  translation  of  this 
word  in  the  Authorised  Version.     (See  margin.) 

Joseph's  Policy  in  Egypt. 
(16)  Give  your  cattle.— As  the  people  were  in 
want  of  food,  and  their  land  incapable  of  cnltivation 
as  long  as  tho  Nilo  ceased  to  overflow,  this  was 
a  nicrcifid  arrangement,  by  which  tho  owners  were 
delivered  from  a  burden,  and  also  a  jiortiou  of  tho 
cattle  saved  for  tho  time  when  they  would  be  needed 
again  for  agrictUtural  j)urposes.  As  the  charge  of  so 
many  cattle  in  time  of  dearth  would  Ix-  a  very  serious 
matter  (1  Kings  xviii.  5.  6),  wo  now  see  the  reason  why 
Pharaoh  wished  the  ablest  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  be 
employed  in  the  task ;  and  probably  while  there  was 
no  foixl  for  them  in  tho  Nile  Valley,  there  would  still 
be  grass  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  delta,  which  men 
used  to  move  about  with  cattle  woidd  be  able  to 
find. 
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(17)  Horses  .  .  .  flocks  .  .  .  herds  .  .  .  asses. 
— Tho  menticjii  of  horses  is  a  most  important  fact 
in  settling  the  much-debated  question  as  to  tho  dJ^lasty 
uuder  \vliich  Joseph  became  governor  of  Egy^it. 
When  Abram  went  there,  horses  do  not  seem  as  yet  to 
have  been  known  (see  Note  on  chap.  xii.  16),  but  oxen 
and  asses  were  common,  and  tho  former  indigenous  in 
the  country  (Maspero,  HUtoire  Ancicnne,  pp.  11.  12). 
Tlie  horse  was  introduced  by  the  Hyksos,  according  to 
Lenonuant,  ies  Prcm.  Civilisations,  i.,  306  ti.;  Riiwlin- 
son,  Egypt,  i.,  7t;  and  the  first  representation  of  one 
is  drawing  tho  war-chariot  of  the  king  who  exjwlled 
them.  The  "  flocks  "  are  exjiressly  said  in  the  Hebrew 
to  Ix;  slieep.  Tliis,  too,  is  important ;  for  while  goats 
were  indigenous  in  Egypt,  sheep  do  not  appear  in  the 
most  ancient  monuments,  though  they  were  iutrodaced 
at  an  earlier  date  than  horses. 

(18)  The  second  year. — Not  the  second  year  of 
the  famine,  but  tho  year  following  that  in  which  they 
had  given  up  their  cattle. 

C^'>  So  the  land  became  Pharaoh's.— Joseph 
has  Ijoen  accused  of  reducing  a  free  people  to  slavery 
by  liis  policy.  Undoubtedly  he  did  vastly  increase  the 
royal  power;  but  from  what  we  read  of  the  va.ssalage 
under  which  the  Egyi>tians  lived  to  a  nndtitude  of 
jjctty  sovereigns,  and  "also  to  their  wives,  their  priests, 
and  "their  cmbalmers,  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
king,  so  as  to  make  it  ])redominant,  would  1)0  to  their 
advantage.  Tlio  statement  made  here  that  the  land  in 
Egvpt  belonged  entirely  to  the  king  is  confirmed  by 
Herodotus  and  other  Grcek  authorities.  The  sjime  is 
tho  case  in  India  at  this  day ;  only,  instead  of  the  rent 
l)oing  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  it  is  in  India  a  fixc<l 
annual  sum,  which  is  settled  at  comparatively  distant 
intervals.  In  Bunnah  the  agriculturists  hold  their 
land  directly  from  the  Crown. 

t-i)  He  removed  them  to  cities.  —  Joseph's 
object  iu  this  measure  was  most  merciful.  As  the 
com  was  stored  up  iu  the  cities,  the  i)eople  would  bo 
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people,  he  removed  them  to  cities  from 
oyie  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even 
to  the  other  end  thereof.  <-"'  Only  the 
land  of  the  ^  priests  bought  he  not ;  for 
the  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them 
of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion 
which  Pharaoh  gave  them :  wherefore 
they  sold  not  their  lands. 

(23)  Tiien  Josejih  said  unto  the  people, 
Behold,  I  have  bought  you  this  day  and 
your  land  for  Pharaoh :  lo,  here  is  seed 
for  yon,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land. 
(2*)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
increase,  that  ye  shall  give  the  fifth 
jMrt  unto  Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall 
be  your  own,  for  seed  of  the  field,  and 
for  yovir  food,  and  for  them  of  your 
households,  and  for  food  for  your  little 
ones.  (-^)  And  they  said,  Thou  hast 
saved  our  lives :  let  us  find  grace  in  the 
sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be  Pha- 
raoh's servants.  *'^^^  And  Joseph  made 
it  a  law  over  the   land  of  Egypt  unto 
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this  day,  that  Pharaoh  should  have  the 
fifth  ])art ;  except  the  land  of  the 
-priests  only,  which  became  not 
Pharaoh's. 

(2'')  And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen ;  and 
they  had  possessions  therein,  and  grew,^ 
and  multiplied  exceedingly.  (-*)  And 
Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt  seven- 
teen years  :  so  ^the  whole  age  of  Jacob' 
was  an  hundred  forty  and  seven  years» 
(29>  And  the  time  di-ew  nigh  that  Israel 
must  die :  and  he  called  his  son  Joseph, 
and  said  unto  him.  If  now  I  have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  "put,  I  pi'ay  thee, 
thy  hand  under  my  thigh,  and  deal 
kindly  and  truly  with  me ;  bury  me 
not,  I  pray  thee,  in  Egypt :  <^")  but  I 
will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt 
carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me 
in  their  bxuying-place.  And  he  said,  I 
will  do  as  thou  hast  said.  '^^^  And  he 
said.   Swear  unto  me.     And  he  sware 


sure  of  uonrishment  only  if  tliey  wore  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  food.  As  a  consequence,  possibly, 
of  Joseph's  policy,  the  number  of  cities  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  became  so  enormous  that  Herodotus  com- 
l^utes  them  at  20,000.  Thus  the  people  would  not 
dwell  at  any  distance  from  their  lands,  while  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  reside  actually  on  their  plots  of 
ground,  as  these  every  year  are  overflowed  by  the  Nile. 

(22)  The  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  to 
them,  of  Pharaoh. — Herodotus  (ii.  37)  mentions 
that  it  was  still  the  custom  in  Egypt  for  the  priests  to 
have  a  daily  allowance  of  cooked  food.  Very  probably 
this  usage  began  in  Joseph's  time ;  but  it  is  not  here 
ascribed  to  him,  but  to  the  king  himself.  Being  thus 
supplied  with  food,  they  did  not  sell  their  lands ;  and 
with  this,  again,  the  Greek  accounts  tally,  .-is  they  re- 
present the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  waii'iors  as  the 
only  landholders  in  Egyjjt.  The  last  class,  however, 
held  their  laud  from  the  king. 

(23)  Lo,  here  is  seed  for  you. — As  Joseph  would 
give  them  seed  wherewith  to  sow  their  fields  only 
when  the  famine  was  nearly  over,  these  arrangements 
seem  to  have  been  completed  shortly  before  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year ;  and  then,  with  seed  it  would  bo 
necessary  also  to  sujiply  them  with  oxen  to  plough  the 
soil,  and  swine  wherewith  to  trample  in  the  seed 
(Rawliuson,  Egypt,  i.  76).  A  fifth  part  of  the  produce 
would  be  a  very  moderate  rent,  especially  as  there  were 
no  rates  or  taxes  to  be  paid.  The  whole  expenses  of 
the  State  had  to  be  defrayed  from  this  rent. 

(25)  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives.— The  people 
were^  more  than  satisfied  with  Joseph's  regulations; 
and  if  he  had  made  them  dependent  upon  the  Pharaoh, 
apparently  he  had  broken  the  yoke  of  the  smaller 
lords,  the  hereditary  princes  of  the  districts  into  which 
Egypt  was  parcelled  out ;  and  they  were  more  likely 
to  be  well-treated  by  the  ruler  of  the  whole  land  than 
by  men  of  inferior  rank.  On  these  hereditary  ininci- 
palities  at  the  period  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  see 
Maspero,  Hist.  Anc,  p.  121. 
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Israel  in  Egypt. 

(29)  The  time  drew  nigh  that  Israel  m.ust  die 

— For  seventeen  years  Jacob  lived  in  Egyi)t,  and  saw 
the  growing  prosperity  of  his  race  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  Joseph.  Placed  at  the  entrance  of  Egypt,  on 
the  side  of  Ai-abia  and  Palestine,  the  clans  of  his  sons 
would  daily  grow  in  number  by  the  addition  of  Semitic 
immigrants,  by  whose  aid  they  would  make  the  vast 
and  fertile  region  assigned  them,  and  which  had 
previously  had  but  a  scanty  population,  a  well-cultivated 
and  thriving  land.  But  at  last  Jacob  feels  his  end 
approaching,  though  apparently  he  was  not  as  yet  iu 
immediate  danger  of  death.  But  there  was  a  wish 
over  which  he  had  long  pondered ;  and  rflesiring  to 
have  his  mind  set  at  rest,  he  sends  for  Joseph,  and 
makes  him  promise  that  he  will  bury  him  in  the  cave 
at  Machpelah.  We  find  him  again  charging  all  his  sons 
to  grant  him  this  request  (chap.  xlix.  29 — 32);  nor 
need  we  seek  for  any  remote  reason  for  it.  Jacob's 
whole  nature  was  a  loving  one,  and  strongly  influenced 
by  home  and  domestic  feelings ;  and  at  Machpelah  his 
nearest  relatives  were  buried.  In  the  next  chapter  he 
dwells  upon  Rachel's  deatli,  and  his  burial  of  her  apart 
from  the  rest  at  Ephrath ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
increased  his  grief  at  her  loss.  At  Machpelah,  Abraham, 
whom  he  had  known  as  a  boy,  his  beloved  father  and 
mother,  and  Leah,  who  had  evidently  at  last  won  his 
affections,  all  lay ;  and  there,  naturally,  he  too  wished 
to  lie  among  his  own. 

Put  .  .  .  thy  hand  under  my  thigh.— See 
Note  on  chap.  xxiv.  2. 

(31)  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's 
head.— The  LXX.,  followed  by  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (chap.  xi.  21)  and  the  Syriac,  read,  "on  the 
top  of  his  staff."  The  word  in  the  Hebrew,  without 
vowels,  may  mean  either  bed  or  staff,  and  as  we  have 
mentioned  above  (chap.  xxii.  14),  the  points  indicating 
the  vowels  were  added  in  later  times,  and  while  valuable 
as  representing  a  very  ancient  tradition,  are  neverthe- 
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unto  him.     And  "Israel  bowed  himself 
upon  the  bed's  head. 

CHAPTEE  XLVIII.— <"  And  it  came 
to  pass  after  these  thinpjs,  that  one  told 
Joseph,  Behold,  thy  fatlier  is  sick:  and 
he  took  with  him  Ids  two  sons,  Manassch 
and  Eijhraim.  <-*  And  one  told  Jacob, 
and  said,  Behold,  thy  son  Joseph  cometh 
unto  thee :  and  Israel  strengthened 
himself,  and  sat  upon  the  bed. 

<^'  And  Jacob  said  unto  Joseph,  God 
Ahnif,dity  iippeared  unto  me  at  ''Luz  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  me, 
<*)  and  said  unto  me,  Behold,  I  will  make 
thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I 


li  cb.  28. 13  &  96.  0 


c  rh.  41.  50;  JoeU. 
13.7. 


will  make  of  theo  a  multitude  of  people ; 
and  will  give  this  land  to  thy  seed  after 
thee  for  an  everlasting  possession. 
'*'  And  now  thy  'two  sons,  Ephraini  and 
Manasseh,  which  were  bom  unto  thee  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  before  I  came  unto 
thee  into  Egypt,  are  mine ;  as  Reuben 
and  Simeon,  they  shall  be  mine.  '"*  And 
thy  issue,  which  thou  begettest  after 
them,  shall  be  thine,  a7id  shall  be  called 
after  the  name  of  their  brethren  m  their 
inheritance.  <"'  And  as  for  me,  when  I 
came  from  Padan,  ''  Rachel  died  by  me 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when 
yet  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come 
unto  Ephrath :  and  I  buried  her  there  in 


loss  not  (if  final  aufliority.  The  rciiderinp,  liowover,  of 
tlio  AuthoriHod  Version  is  flic  most,  satisfactory.  It 
was  scarcely  worth  jiiciitioninfj  that  Jacob  liowcd 
licforo  Joscjili.  Icaniiij;  ou  his  staff;  but  tho  picture  of 
the  apfed  jiatriiirch  leaning  back  upon  his  bed.  content 
i\nd  liappy  in  his  son's  promise,  and  giving  thanks  to 
God  f<ir  tlio  iieace  of  his  approaching  end,  is  one  full 
■of  pathos  and  dignity. 

XLVIII. 

The  Blessing  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  and 
THE  Recognition  of  them  by  Jacob  as 
Heads  of  Tkibes. 

(1)  His  two  sons. — Wo  have  already  seen  tliat  the 
purpose  of  tlio  genealogy  given  in  chap.  xlvi.  was  not 
the  onnnioratioii  of  Jacoli's  children  and  grandchildren, 
but  the  recognition  of  those  of  his  descendants  who 
wore  to  hold  tho  high  position  of  heads  of  "  families." 
lu  this  chapter  a  still  more  important  matter  is  settled; 
for  Jacob,  exercising  to  tho  full  his  rights  as  the  father 
and  head  of  tho  Israelite  race,  and  moved  thereto  both 
liy  liis  love  for  Rachel,  the  high  rank  of  Joseph,  and 
also  liy  tlio  spirit  of  prophecy,  bestows  upon  Joseph 
two  tribes.  No  authority  less  than  that  of  Jacol) 
would  have  sntHccd  for  this,  and  therefore  the  grant  is 
<"ar('fully  recorded,  and  holds  its  right  place  immediately 
before  the  solemn  blessing  given  by  tho  dying  patriarch 
to  his  sons.  Tho  occasion  of  Joseph's  visit  was  the 
sickness  of  his  fatlier,  who  not  merely  felt  generally 
that  his  death  was  near,  as  in  chap,  xlvii.  "29,  but  was 
now  suffering  from  some  malady;  and  Joseph  naturally 
took  with  him  his  two  sons,  that  they  might  see  and 
be  blessed  by  their  grandfath(\r  before  his  dcatli. 

(-)  Stron'gthenod  himself.— Jacob  thus  prepared 
him.self,  not  merely  because  he  wished  to  receive 
Jo-seph  in  a  manner  suitalile  to  his  rank,  but  chiefly 
beciiiise  he  was  about  liimsclf  to  perform  a  sacred  act, 
nndcr  the  iutluenee  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Sat  upon  the  bed.— We  learn  that  he  left  his  bed, 
and  ]ilaced  himself  upon  it  in  a  sitting  posture,  from 
what  is  recorilcd  in  verse  12. 

(■»  God  Almighty.— Heb.,  El  Shaddal.  The  act 
recorded  in  this  eliapter  is  grounded  by  Jacob  upon 
the  promise  made  to  him  at  Betliel  on  his  return  from 
Padan-aiaiii :  and  it  was  under  the  old  covenant  name 
by  which  (!od  had  revealed  Himself  to  Abram  (chap, 
xvii.  1)  that  he  was  there  made  the  heir  of  the 
Abrahamic  prouiisus.     (,See  Note  on  chap.  xxxv.  11.) 
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Luz. — This  use  of  the  old  name  shows  how  very 
slowly  tho  new  titles  of  places,  derived  from  incidents 
in  the  history  of  a  suniil  tribe,  took  the  place  of  their 
native  and  original  a]iiiellation8.  In  a  similar  manner, 
in  the  recent  exiiloratiou  of  Palestine,  it  has  been  found 
tliat  till!  high-sounding  titles  given  by  the  Seleucida) 
and  Romans  to  towns  there  have  never  been  adopted 
by  the  peasantry,  who  still  call  them  by  their  old  names. 

(')  A  multitude  of  people.— In  chap.  xxxv.  11 
the  words  are  "  a  congregation  (or  church)  of  nations;  " 
hero  '•  a  congregation  (same  word)  of  peoples."  (See 
Note  there.) 

(')  As  Reuben  and  Simeon,  they  shall  be 
mine.— That  is,  Ephraim  shall  be  regarded  as  my 
firstboni,  and  Manasseh  .a.s  my  second  son.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  ease ;  for  though  "  Judah  prevailed 
above  liis  brethren,  and  of  him  came  the  prince  (and  of 
him  the  Messiah),  yet  the  birthright  was  Joseph's" 
(1  Chrou.  V.  2).  Tlie  legal  right  of  the  firstboni  was  a 
double  share  of  tlic  father's  goods.  This  was  Ijestowed 
upon  Joseph  in  giving  him  two  trilies,  and  to  tlie  other 
sons  but  one.  It  was  iu  a  spiritmd  sense,  and  with 
reference  to  the  promise  that  all  mankind  should  be 
blessed  in  Jacob's  seed,  that  the  birtliriglit  was  Judah's. 
As  Joseph  was  tho  son  of  tho  chief  and  best-beloved 
■wife,  lie  had  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  birthright ;  but  in 
agreement  with  tlie  law  afterwards  specially  enacted 
(Dent.  xxi.  15 — 17),  Jacob  acknowledges  that  the  right 
had  belonged  to  Reuben,  but  excludes  him  from  the 
possession  of  it  as  tho  penalty  of  his  great  and  tenible 
sin.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  next  passed  over,  because 
of  their  crueltv,  and  so  Judah  takes  Reuben's  place. 

(li)  Thy  issue,  which  thou  begettest  after 
them.- We  gather  from  chap.  1.  23  that  Jo.seph 
proliably  h.ad  no  other  sons.  But  if  such  were  born  to 
him,  they  were  not  to  count  as  heads  of  tribes,  but  be 
regarded  as  the  children  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  take  rank  only  as  heads  of  families. 

(")  Rachel  died  by  me.— Heb.,  dud  upon  me,  or. 
as  we  should  say,  "died  in  my  arms."  Tlie  mention  of 
Rjichel  is  to  account  for  an  act  so  authoritative  as  the 
Ixvsfowal  of  the  double  portion  of  the  firstborn  upon 
Joseph.  Jacob  grounds  the  justification  of  his  act, 
not  upon  lier  being  tho  chief  wife,  but  upon  her 
mitimely  death,  whieli  prevented  her  bearing  other 
sons.  Even  now  Leah,  if  we  count  Levi,  had  six 
tribes,  each  handmaid  two.  and  Rachel  three. 

The  same  is  Beth-lehem.— A  note  added  snb- 
secjuently,  when  the  place  was  famous  as  the  birthplace 
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the  way  of  Ephrath;  the  same  is  Beth- 
lehem. 

(8)  Aiid  Israel  beheld  Joseph's  sons, 
and  said,  Who  are  these?  (^)  And 
Joseph  said  mato  his  father,  They  are 
inj  sons,  whom  God  hath  given  me  in 
this  flace.  And  he  said.  Bring  them,  I 
pray  thee,  unto  me,  and  I  will  bless  them. 

(10)  Now  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  ^  dim  for 
age,  so  that  he  could  not  see.  And  he 
brought  them  near  unto  him;  and  he 
kissed     them,     and    embraced     them. 

(11)  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  I  had 
not  thoiight  to  see  thy  face :  and,  lo, 
God  hath   shewed  me   also  thy   seed. 

(12)  And  Joseph  brought  them  out  from 
between  his  knees,  and  he  bowed  himself 
with  his  face  to  the  earth,  (i^*  And 
Joseph  took  them  both,  Ephraim  in  his 
right  hand  toward  Israel's  left  hand, 
and  Manasseh  in  his  left  hand  toward 
Israel's  right  hand,  and  brought  them 
near  mito  him.  (i*'  And  Israel  stretched 
out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it  upon 
Ephraim's  head,  who  was  the  younger, 
and  his  left  hand  upon  Manasseh's  head. 


1 1  Heb.,  Uiavy. 


Heb.,  as  fishes  do 
increase. 


3  ^ob.,fuIness. 


guiding  his  hands  wittingly;  for  Ma- 
nasseh 7vas  the  fii-stbom. 

•15)  And  "he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said, 
God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham 
and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed 
me  aU  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  (i^'  the 
Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil, 
bless  the  lads ;  and  let  my  name  be 
named  on  them,  and  the  name  of  my 
fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  and  let 
them  -grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth. 

(1^*  And  when  Joseph  saw  that  his 
father  laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head 
of  Ephraim,  it  displeased  him :  and  he 
held  up  his  father's  hand,  to  remove  it 
from  Ephraim's  head  unto  Manasseh's 
head,  (i^)  And  Joseph  said  unto  his: 
father,  Not  so,  my  father :  for  this  is 
the  firstborn ;  put  thy  right  hand  upon 
his  head,  (i^)  And  his  father  refused, 
and  said,  I  know  it,  my  son,  I  know  it : 
he  also  shall  become  a  people,  and  he  also- 
shall  be  great :  but  truly  his  younger 
brother  shall  be  greater  than  he,  and 
his  seed  shaU  become  a  ^multitude  of 


of  David.  It  would  not  he  called  Beth-lehem  until 
corn  was  cultivated  there. 

(8)  Who  are  these  ? — This  question  is  asked  as 
the  solemn  turning  of  the  discourse  to  the  young  men 
who  were  now  to  be  invested  with  the  patriarchal  rank. 
They  were  at  this  time  about  eighteen  or  twenty  yeai-s 
of  ago. 

(12)  He  bowed  himself.— The  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
and  LXX.  Versions  regard  the  Hebrew  verb  as  a 
contracted  plural,  and  many  modern  commentators 
adopt  this  view.  It  would  thus  be  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  who  stood  before  Jacob  with  faces  bent 
towai'ds  the  ground.  The  pronoun,  howevei",  is  in 
favour  of  the  verb  being  singular,  and  the  sense  it 
gives  is  equally  satisfactory. 

(1*)  Guiding  his  hands  wittingly.— The  LXX., 
Syriac,  and  Vulg.  translate,  "  placing  his  hands  cross- 
wise ;  "  but  the  Tai-gimi  of  Ontelos  ifavours  the  trans- 
lation of  our  version.  There  is  some  amount  of 
philological  support  for  the  rendering  of  the  three 
chief  versions ;  but  it  must  mainly  rest  upon  their 
own  authority,  which  is,  however,  very  great. 

(15, 16)  He  blessed  Joseph,  and  said.— In  Jacob's 
blessing  there  is  a  threefold  appellation  of  the  Deity, 
and  a  threefold  blessing  given  to  Joseph's  sons.  God 
is,  fu-st,  the  Elohim  before  whom  his  fathers  had 
walked.  Next,  He  is  the  Elohim  who,  as  a  shepherd, 
had  watched  over  Jacob  all  his  life  long.  But,  thirdly, 
He  is  that  Divine  Presence  which  had  been,  and  still 
was,  Jacob's  "  goel,"  redeeming  and  rescuing  him  from 
all  e^al.  The  blessing  is  first  general,  the  verb  "  bless  " 
being  singular,  which,  following  the  threefold  repetition 
of  God's  name  in  the  plural,  is  rightly  used  by  Luther 
as  a  proof  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  in  the  Godhead. 
Secondly.  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  to  bear  the 
names,  and  be  the  representatives  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
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and  Jacob.  Lastly,  they  are  to  grow  into  a  multitude 
with  extraordinai-y  rapidity,  the  word  used  signifying 
that  they  were  to  increase  with  a  prolificncss  as  great  as 
that  of  fishes. 

The  word  "  goel "  is  here  used  for  the  first  time.  It 
subsequently  became  the  term  for  the  neai-est  blood 
relative,  whose  duty  it  was  to  avenge  a  murder;  but 
it  is  here  used  in  its  wider  sense  of  a  Saviom-  and  a 
Deliverer.  (Oomp.  Exod.  ^^.  6;  Isa.  lix.  20,  &c.)  The- 
angel  who  >\Testled  with  Jacob  cannot  accurately  b& 
described  as  ha\-iug  appeared  to  him  in  the  character 
of  a  deliverer  (chap,  xxxii.  2-1—30).  He  appeared  as 
an  adversai'y;  and  Jacob  loamed  in  the  struggle,  by 
ovei'coming  liim,  that  he  had  power  with  God  and 
man,  and  would  prevail  over  all  the  difficulties  and 
foes  that  still  stood  in  his  way.  Moreover,  the  verb  is 
present,  "  the  angel  that  redeemeth  me  from  all  evil." 
Jacob  recognised  a  Divine  Presence  which  constantly 
guarded  him,  and  which  was  ever  his  Redeemer  and 
Saviour. 

US)  His  younger  brother  shall  be  greater.— 
In  the  final  numbering  of  the  triljcs  on  the  plains  of 
Moab,  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  52,700  souls,  and 
that  of  Ephraim  only  32,500  (Num.  xx\-i.  34,  37). 
It  was  the  di\-ision  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  into 
two  portions  which  made  it  politically  insignificant, 
while  Ephraim  obtained  a  commanding  position  in 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  as  Joshua  was  an  Ephraimite, 
it  naturally  held  the  rank  of  foremost  tribe  during- 
his  days,  and  claimed  it  always  aftei'wards.  For 
Joshua,  .after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  must  have  held  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  General  Washington  after  the- 
independence  of  the  United  States  h.ad  been  secured, 
and  all  Israel  would  regard  him  as  their  ruler  and  chief. 
The  influence  also  of  the  tribe  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  ark  being  placed  in  one  of  its  towns. 
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nations.  •-"'  And  he  blessed  them  that 
day,  sayinfj.  In  tlieo  shall  Israel  bless, 
sayinf^,  God  make  thee  as  Epimiim  and 
asMaiiasseh:  and  he  set  Ephraim  boluro 
Manasseh.  '-''  And  Israel  said  nnto 
Joseph,  Behold,  1  die :  but  God  shall  be 
with  you,  and  brin;^  you  again  unto  the 
land  of  your  fathers.  <--'  Moreover  I 
have  given  to  thee  one  portion  alx)ve  thy 
brethren,  which  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of 


the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my 
bow. 

CHAPTER  XLIX.  — (»)  And  Jacob 
called  unto  his  sons,  and  said, 

Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may 
tell  you  that  which  shall  befall  you  in 
the  last  days.  <-'  Gather  yourselves 
together, and  hear, ye  sons  of  Jacob;  and 
hearken  unto  Israel  your  father. 


(20)  In  thee  shall  Israel  bless. — lu  conformity 
witli  tlioso  words,  tho  Isrnclitos  to  this  day  ubo  Jacob's 
forimilii  in  blc«sing  their  cliildrcn. 

(a-')  One  portion. — Hoi).,  one  Shechcm.  In  favour 
of  tliis  bcinjj;  tlio  tovra  of  Sliecliom  is  the  fact  tliat 
it  did  belong  to  Jacob  (cliap.  xxxvii.  12,  whero  see 
Noto):  also  ihat  Joseph's  embalmed  body  was  de- 
posited there  (see  JosIl  xsriv.  32,  where  tho  land 
is  said  to  have  been  bought  for  a  hundred  kesitas)  ; 
and,  lastly,  tho  testimony  of  John  iv.  .5,  where  a 
parcel  of  ground  at  Sychar,  close  to  Shechem,  is 
identified  with  tho  ground  given  by  Jacob  to  Joseph. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  Shechem  is  an  unnatural 
way  of  describing  a  town.  Shoclicni  also  means,  as 
wo  have  seen  (chap.  xii.  6),  the  shoulder,  and  Abul- 
walid,  in  his  Lexicon,  quoting  this  place,  says  that 
both  tho  Hebrews  and  Arabs  gave  this  name  to  any 
elevated  strip  of  ground.  This  is  confirmed  by  Num. 
xxxiv.  11,  ic,  though  tho  word  actually  used,  chaief, 
is  different.  Probably,  therefore,  there  wa-s  a  play 
upon  words  in  calling  this  plot  of  hill-ground  Sliechem, 
and  not  chatef,  but  juado  with  tho  intention  of  show- 
ing that  the  towu  of  Shechem  was  the  portion  really 
signified.  But  what  is  meant  by  "  Jacob  having  taken 
it  out  of  the  hand  of  tho  Amorite  by  his  sword  and  his 
bow"?  Shechem  was  strictly  a  town  of  the  Hivites,  but 
as  they  were  but  a  feeble  tribe,  tho  term  Amorite  may  I)e 
iisod  to  give  greater  glory  to  tho  exploit.  In  cliap  xv.  10, 
the  Amorites,  literally  mountaineers,  aro  descriljed  as 
owners  of  the  whole  country,  and  probably  it  was  a 
term  loosely  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
uplands,  though  occasionally  used  with  a  more  definite 
meaning  (chap.  xv.  21).  As  Jacob  so  strongly  con- 
demns the  conduct  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (chap.  xlix. 
5 — 7),  ho  can  scarcely  refer  to  their  exploit,  and 
therefore  commentators  generally  suppose  that  he  used 
tho  wonls  prophetically,  moaning,  "  which  my  de- 
scendants will,  centuries  hence,  conquer  for  themselves 
with  their  swords  and  bows."  But  this  is  to  take 
tho  words  of  Holy  Scripture  in  a  non-natural  sense. 
Jacob  was  tho  o^vner  of  a  strip  of  this  "  shoulder- 
land  "  in  a  way  in  which  ho  was  not  tho  owner  of 
any  other  portion  of  Liiul  in  Canaan,  except  tho  cave 
of  Machpelah;  and  wo  find  him  sending  his  cattle  to 
pasture  there  when  lie  was  himself  dwelling  far  away 
(chap,  xxxvii.  12).  And  it  is  quite  possible  that,  after 
the  inhuman  treatment  of  tho  Hivites  at  Shechem,  tlio 
jVmorites  did  gather  themselves  together  to  avenge  tho 
wrong,  but  were  deterred  by  tho  threatening  position 
taken  up  by  Jacob,  or  oven  repulsed  in  an  attack.  The 
latter  supposition  would  best  harmonise  with  tho  fact  that 
'■  a  mighty  terror  fell  upon  all  tlio  cities  roimd  about " 
(chap.  XXXV.  5),  and  also  with  the  exultant  spirit  in 
which  Jacob,  a  pre-eminently  peaceful  and  timid 
man,  here  alludes  to  the  one  military  exploit  of  his 
life. 


XLIX. 

The  Blessing  of  the  Twelve  Tribes. 

(1)  That  which  shall  befall  you.— This  djHng 
song  of  Jacob  has  licen  regarded  alike  by  Jews  and  C'liris- 
tiaus  as  a  prophetic  hymn  spoken  by  tho  i)atriarcli 
imder  tho  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  many 
modern  commentators,  however,  it  has  been  j>liiced 
in  David's  time,  and  even  ascribe<l  to  Nathan,  partly 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  spirited  to  have  lieeu 
the  composition  of  one  lying  in  the  last  derrcpitudo 
of  old  age,  but  chiefly  because,  in  the  description  given 
of  Judah,  it  is  suppo.sed  to  refer  to  the  elevation  of 
David  to  the  royal  dignity.  But  if  it  was  thus  written 
by  a  member  of  David's  court,  we  should  reasonably  ex- 
pect an  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  David's 
time.  For  this,  in  fact,  is  the  argument  upon  which  these 
critics  depend,  that  the  internal  evidence  shows  that  it 
belongs  to  Da^-id's  reign.  Now.  so  far  is  this  from 
being  tnie,  that  not  only  is  the  whole  exceedingly 
gimcral,  containing  scarcely  more  than  faint  and  dim 
hopes  and  anticipations,  but,  except  in  the  matter  of 
Jiidali's  pre-eminence,  there  is  no  knowledge  whatsoever 
of  the  arrangements  of  DaWd's  time.  Thus,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  word  about  Lon's  priestly  functions,  and 
his  dispersion  in  Israel  is  described  as  a  pimishment, 
and  put  upon  exactly  the  same  level  as  that  of  Simeon. 
It  is  said  in  answer  that  it  was  David  who  established 
tlio  priesthood,  and  set  tho  Levites  apart  for  their 
duties.  If  so,  this  was  the  very  reason  why  Nathan, 
a  seer  of  his  court,  sliould  have  put  into  Jacob's  moutli 
some  allusion  to  so  important  an  event,  in  order 
to  justify  so  strong  a  proceeding  as  the  depriving  of 
a  tribe  of  its  lands  and  political  importance,  the  seizure 
of  towns  in  every  other  tribe  for  tho  abode  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  l)estowal  upon  them  of  priestly  functions. 
If  however  David,  by  an  act  of  despotic  jxiwer.  was  ablo 
to  effect  so  violent  a  subversion  of  all  tribal  rights,  it  is 
strange  that  no  reference  is  ever  made  to  it :  and.  more- 
over, both  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Books  of  Joshua 
(chaps,  iii.  3;  viii.33,  &c.),  of  Judges  (chap.  x\-ii.  9—13), 
and  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  13,  27,  28;  \\.  1.5,  ic.) 
must  bo  of  a  date  so  modem  as  for  all  remenibranco 
of  David's  act  to  have  passed  away,  and  fur  tho 
national  traditions  to  have  created  for  themselves  a 
setting  modelled  upon  a  state  of  things  that  never 
existed,  and  wliich  was  contradictory  to  the  most 
glorious  ago  of  the  nation's  liistory.  But  national 
traditions  precede  the  historic«l  period  of  a  jieople's 
annals,  and  from  the  time  of  David  careful  records 
of  all  events  in  Judah  and  Israel  were  kept,  and 
tlie  history  of  Judah  and  Israel  was  ono  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  instruction  given  to  the  youth  of  the  natiou 
in  tho  prophetic  schools.  But  let  us  take  another 
instance.  At  the  settlement  of  tlie  tribes  in  Canaan, 
it  was  Asher  and  not  Zebuluu  to  wliich  tho  sea-coast 
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the  Twelve  Tribes. 


P)  Reuben,  thou  art  my  firstborn,  my 
miglit,  and  the  beginning  of  my  strength, 
the  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  power:  <*>  imstable  as  water, 
1  thou  shalt  not  excel ;  because  thou 
"  wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed;  then  de- 
filedst  thou  it:  -  he  went  up  to  my  couch. 

l^*  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren ;  ^in- 
struments of  cruelty  are  in  their  habita- 


1  'Rt:h.,<lonotthou 

CXCI.I. 


a  ch.  35.  22 ;  1  Cbi'. 
5.  1. 


2  Or.  my  coiteh  is 
gone. 


3  Or,  their  swoMs 
are  iveapons  0/ 
violence. 


4  Or,  houghed  oxen. 


tions.  '^'  0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine 
honour,  be  not  thou  united :  for  in  their 
anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self- 
will  they  *  digged  down  a  wall.  <^' Cursed 
be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and 
their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel :  I  will 
divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them 
in  Israel. 


upon  the  north  fell  by  lot;  south  of  Asher  was  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  south  of  this  was  Dau. 
(Comp.  Judges  v.  17.)  Zebulun  was  an  inland  tribe, 
and  did  not  "  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  continue  this  examination,  but  generally 
we  may  affirm  that  the  sole  ai'gument  for  Jacob's 
blessing  having  been  written  in  historic  times  is 
the  position  given  to  Judah.  Everything  besides 
negatives  this  view;  and  we  may  reasonably  ascribe 
the  high  rank  of  Judah  to  the  fact  that  after  the 
setting  aside  of  Reuben,  Simeon  and  Levi,  he  became 
the  firstborn. 

In  the  last  days. — Heb.,  m  the  after  part  of 
days.  The  phrase  is  often  opposed  to  "  tlie  beginning 
of  days,"  and  is  constantly  used  of  the  times  of  the 
Messiah.  Here  these  "  after  days  "  apparently  com. 
mence  with  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  but  look  onward 
to  the  advent  of  Christ. 

(3)  The  beginning  of  my  strength.— In  chap. 
XXXV.  18,  the  word  oni  means  "  my  son'ow,"  and  it  is  so 
translated  here  by  the  Vulg.,  Aquila,  and  Symmachus. 
But  in  this  verse  Jacob  magnifies  the  prerogatives 
of  the  firstborn,  and  our  version  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  deriving  oni  from  a  different  and  not  uncommon 
word  signifying  strength.  It  occurs  in  Deut.  xxi.  17 ; 
Job  xl.  16 ;  Pss.  Ixxviii.  51,  cv.  36,  &c. 

The  excellency  .  .  . — We  must  here  supply, 
"  And  therefore  to  thee  as  the  fii'stboru  belonged," 
iii'st,  the  excellency  of  dignity,  that  is,  the  priesthood ; 
and  secondly,  the  excellency  of  power,  that  is,  the 
kingly  office.  As  a  matter  of  histoi-y  no  king,  judge, 
or  prophet  is  recorded  as  having  sprung  from  the 
tribe  of  Reuben. 

I.*)  Unstable. — This  translation  is  shown  to  be 
right  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Judges  ix.  4 ;  Zeph. 
iii.  4,  in  both  which  places  it  is  translated  light.  Out 
of  this  sense  of  lightness  and  frivolity  naturally  arose 
the  meaning  which  the  word  has  in  Syriac  of  wan. 
tonncss.  In  Arabic  it  means  boastful,  another  side 
of  feebleness.  With  this  sense  the  comparison  with 
water  well  agrees ;  for  it  is  its  nature  to  seek  a  duU 
level,  and  while  yielding  to  evei-y  impression  to  retain 
none.  The  other  moaning  given  to  it  by  many  able 
critics  is  "  boiling  over  like  water,"  a  description  of 
the  unrestrained  violence  of  Reuben's  passions. 

Thou  Shalt  not  excel.— That  is,  thou  shalt  not 
Lave  that  excellency  which  was  thine  by  right  of  birth. 

(5)  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren. — That  is, 
they  are  alike  in  character  and  disposition.  Despis- 
ing the  feeble  Reuben,  they  seem  to  have  been  close 
friends  and  allies,  and  probably  tried  to  exercise  a 
tyrannical  authority  over  their  yoimger  brethren,  Judah 
being  the  only  one  near  them  in  age. 

Their  habitations.— This  translation  is  univer- 
sally abandoned,  but  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  The  most  pro- 
bable explanation  is  that  given  by  Jerome  and  Rashi, 
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who  render  it  swords.  Apparently  it  is  the  Greek 
word  machaera,  a  knife ;  and  as  neither  the  Hebrews 
nor  the  Canaanites  were  metallurgists,  such  articles 
were  imported  by  merchants  from  Ionia.  Long  before 
the  days  of  Jacob,  caravans  of  traders  traversed 
the  whole  countiy,  and  the  goods  which  they  brought 
woiUd  caiTy  with  them  their  own  foreign  names.  The 
sentence,  thei-efore,  should  be  translated,  "  weaiions  of 
violence  are  their  knives."  The  other  meaning  given 
by  some  competent  critics,  namely,  compacts,  if  the 
word  could  be  formed  at  all  from  the  supposed  root, 
would  mean  marriage  contracts,  and  this  gives  no 
intelligible  sense. 

(6)  Their  secret. — The  word  sud  used  here  is 
literally  the  little  carpet,  or  cushion,  upon  which  an 
Oriental  sits.  Consequently,  for  two  jiersons  to  sit 
upon  the  same  carpet  marks  a  high  degree  of  friend- 
ship and  familiarity.  It  would  therefore  be  more 
exactly  translated  alliance,  or  intimacy. 

Unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not 
thou  united. — For  assembly  (Heb.  congregation),  sec 
chaps,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11.  It  means  here  their  union, 
or  confederacy.  In  the  first  clause  Jacob  bids  his 
soul,  his  true  self,  not  to  enter  their  alliance;  here, 
after  the  manner  of  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
he  intensifies  the  meaning.  For  by  mine  honour,  he 
signifies  all  that  gave  him  dignity  and  worth  in  the 
siglit  of  God  and  man.  And  this  nobleness  would 
be  degi-aded  and  hist  by  union  with  men  banded  to- 
gether for  evil. 

In  their  self-will  they  digged  down  a  wall. 
—  SeLf-wUl  is  worse  than  anger,  and  signifies  that 
arrogant  temper  which  leads  on  to  wanton  cruelty. 
The  last  words  mean,  they  hovghed  an  ox.  The  Vulg. 
and  Syi-iac  took  it  as  our  version  does,  and  understood 
it  of  making  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  Shechenl;  but 
tliey  had  a  different  reading,  shv,r.  whereas  the  word 
in  the  Hebrew  is  shor,  an  ox,  and  it  is  so  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  Tlie  ox  was  in  old  times  the  symbol  of 
majesty,  and  thus  bulls  are  put  for  princes  in  Pss. 
xxii.  12,  Ixviii.  30.  Thus,  then,  the  meaning  is,  "  In 
their  anger  at  the  vrrong  done  to  their  sister  they 
slew  Hamor,  prince  of  Shechem,  with  his  people; 
and  from  wanton  cruelty,  vpithout  any  just  cause  for 
indignation,  they  hamstrung  the  noblest  of  their 
brethren,  not  killing  Joseph  outright,  but  disabling 
him  by  selling  him  into  slavery,  that  he  might  there 
peri,sh." 

(7)  Cursed  .  .  . — Jacob  condemns  Simeon  and  Levi, 
not  because  they  were  angry,  but  because  they  vented 
their  anger  in  a  perfidious  and  violent  manner.  The 
next  sentence  literaOy  is.  And  their  rage,  for  it  loas 
hard.  The  indignation  at  Joseph's  dreams,  told  them 
by  him  innocently,  led  them  to  an  act  harsh  and  in- 
human (.see  chap.  xlii.  21). 

I  will  divide  them  .  .  . — This  prediction  was 
equally  fulfilled  in  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  tribes 
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llie  Twelve  Tribes, 


<"'  Jndiili ,  thou  n rf  h e  whom  thy  bretliren 
shall  praise :  tliy  liaiul  kJiuU  be  in  the 
neck  of  thine  enemies  ;  thy  father's 
children  shall  how  down  before  thee. 
<*'  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp :  from  the 
prey,  ray  son,  thou  art  gone  up  :    he 


stooped  down,  ho  couched  as  a  Hon,  and 
as  an  old  lion  ;  who  shall  rouse  him  u\}'? 
"*'  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Sliiloh  come;  and  unto  him 
shall   the  gathering  of   the    peoi)]e   he. 


of  Simeon  and  Levi  possessed  any  political  importance 
in  Israel.  Tlie  lirotfiors  liad  lianiled  topetlier  to  up. 
press  their  kindred  ;  their  deseeiidant.s  were  poweHess. 
But  in  every  oilier  respect  the  fidlilment  was  utterly 
4liverse.  In  (he  wilderness  the  Sinieoiiitos  dwindled 
from  5il,300  to  22,2(J0  men  (Num.  i.  2;5,  x.xvi.  1  !■);  and 
after  the  eonciuest  of  Canaan,  were  so  feeble  as  to 
liave  only  fifteen  towns  a.ssi^ied  them,  .scattered  ahout 
in  the  territory  of  Juilah.  And  there  they  melted  away, 
luMMP  either  absorbed  into  the  tribe  amonj^  whom  they 
dwelt.orwithdrawing  to  wander  n»  nomads  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Parnn.  In  Levi's  ea-se  the  curse  was  ehanp;ed 
into  a  blessing  by  the  faithfulness  of  the  tribo  ujion  a 
very  trying  oceasi<m(Exod.xxxii.2() — 28);  and  wo  leani 
from  it  the  great  lesson  that  the  Divine  rewards  and 
punishments,  even  when  specilie<l  in  prophecy,  are 
nevertheless  conditional  upon  human  conduct.  Of 
this  diversity  of  fultilment  there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  in  Jacob's  blessing,  while  in  that  of  Moses 
the  lot  of  Levi  is  descril)ed  in  terms  of  the  liighest  praise, 
and  that  of  Simeon  is  passed  over  in  inglorious  silence. 

(8)  Judah,  thou  art  ho  whom  thy  brethren 
shall  praise.  —Judah  had  received  his  name,  Praise, 
l)OCanso  at  his  birth  Leali  had  praised  Jeliovah  (chap. 
xxix.  3.5).  It  is  now  to  have  another  justification  in 
the  noble  liistory  of  his  race,  which,  taking  the  fore- 
most place  by  reason  of  the  disqualification  of  Reuben, 
v^imeon.  and  Levi,  finally  was  destined  to  win  freedom 
and  einnire  for  Israel.  We  have  .seen  (hat  "the  excel- 
lency ot  power  "  ought  to  have  belonged  to  Reuben;  it 
now  falls  to  J\idah's  lot,  is  to  bo  attained  by  exploits 
that  shall  deserve  the  praise  of  all  the  tribes,  and  is 
to  bo  exorcised  over  not  only  the  descendants  of  Leali, 
but  all  Jacob's  children. 

(9)  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp.— We  have  seen 
that  the  sons  of  Jacob  had  each  liis  signet,  and  that 
Judah's  was  so  large  as  to  bo  worn  by  him  attaclied 
to  a  cord  fastened  round  his  neck  (chap,  xxxviii.  18). 
Prol)al)ly  Iiis  emblem  was  a  li<m ;  that  of  Zebulun  a 
ship ;  that  of  Issachar  an  ass ;  tliat  of  Dan  an  adder, 
and  so  on.  Using  tlien  his  .self-chosen  eml)leni,  Jacob 
compares  him,  fir.st,  to  a  "  lion's  whelp,"  full  of  activity 
and  cnterj)rise,  and  which,  after  feasting  upon  its  prey. 
goes  uji  to  its  mountain  lair,  calm  and  fearless  in  the 
e(msciousncss  of  its  strength.  But  as  Judah  is  a 
young  lion  in  liis  actinty  and  fearlessness,  so  is  he 
•'  a  lion  "  full-grown  and  majestic  in  his  repose,  which 
.Jacob's  words  literally  descrilx".  For  the  "  stooping 
down  "  is  the  bending  of  the  limbs  together  before 
the  lion  couches,  that  is.  lies  down  in  his  deu. 

As  an  old  lion. — Heb.,  as  a  lioneas,  the  female 
being  said  to  be  more  fierce  than  the  male,  and  to 
resent  more  angrily  any  disturbance  of  its  rest. 

(w)  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah. — Heb..  (I  si-cptrc.  The  staff,  adorned  with 
ear\-ings,  and  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  soon 
became  the  emblem  of  authority  (sec  Note  on  chap. 
xxxviii.  18).  It  probably  indicates  heiv  tribal  vatlier 
than  royal  rank,  and  means  that  Judah  would  con. 
tinue.  until  the  time  indicated,  to  be  a  self-governed 
and  legally-constituted  tribe. 
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Nor  a  lawgiver  firom  between   hie   feet. — 

Most  modem  critics  translate  ruler's  staff,  but  "law- 
giver "  has  the  support  of  all  the  ancient  versions,  the 
TarguMis  iwraplirasing  it  by  scribe,  and  the  Syriac  in 
a  similar  way  by  e.rpinnuler — i.e.,  of  the  law.  Ruler's 
slaff  has  the  parallelism  in  its  favour,  but  the  ancient 
versions  must  not  bo  liglitly  disregarded,  and,  besides, 
everywhere  else  the  word  means  law-giver  (see  Dcut. 
xxxiii.  21;  Judges  v.  14;  Isa.  xxxiii.  22).  "From 
between  his  feet"  means,  "  from  among  his  descend- 
ants." The  Targnm  of  Oukelos  renders,  "from  his 
children's  children." 

Until  Shiloh  come. -Many  modem  critics  trans- 
late, "until  he  come  to  Shiloli,"  l)ut  this  is  to  l)e  re- 
jected, first,  as  being  contrary  to  all  the  ancient  versions; 
and,  secondly,  as  turning  sense  into  nonsense.  The 
town  of  Shiloh  was  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  we 
know  of  no  way  in  which  Judah  ever  went  thither. 
Tlie  ark  was  for  a  time  at  Shiloh.  but  the  place  lost 
all  importance  and  sank  into  utter  obscurity  after 
its  destnietion  by  the  Philistines,  long  before  Judah 
took  the  leading  part  in  tlic  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

Shiloh. — There  are  several  iutcrj)retations  of  this 
word,  depending  upon  iliii'erent  ways  of  spelling  it. 
First,  Jerome,  in  the  Vulg.,  translates  it,  "  He  who 
shall  be  sent."  He  read,  therefore,  Shalu'ch,  wliich 
difl'ers  from  the  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text  by  omitting 
the  yoil,  and  putting  the  guttural  n  for  h  (Heb.,  n)  aa 
tlie  final  letter.  We  have,  .secondly,  Sliiloh,  the  read- 
ing of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  This  would  mean, 
Peaceful,  or  Peace-maker,  and  agrees  with  the  title 
given  to  (he  Messiah  by  Isaiah  (cha)).  ix.  G).  But, 
thirdly,  all  the  versions  excepting  the  Vulg.  read 
Sheloh.  Thus,  the  LXX.  has,  "  He  for  whom  it  is 
laid  up"  (or,  according  to  other  MSS.,  "the  things 
laid  up  for  him.").  Witli  the  former  reading,  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  agree;  with  tlio  latter,  Theodotion, 
Epiphanius,  and  others,  showing  that  Sheloh  was 
the  reading  in  the  centuries  immediately  after  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord.  The  Samaritan  transcript  of 
tlie  Hebrew  text  into  Samaritan  letters  reads  Sheloh, 
and  the  translation  into  Aramaic  treats  the  word  as 
a  proper  name,  and  rendei-s.  "  UutQ  Sheloh  come." 
Onkelos  boldly  imraphrases.  "  I'ntil  Messiah  come, 
whose  is  the  kingdom  ;"  and.  finally,  the  Syriac  has, 
"Until  he  come,  whose  it  is."  There  is  thus  over- 
whelming evidence  in  favour  of  the  reading  Sheloh, 
and  to  this  we  must  add  that  Sheloh  is  the 
reading  even  of  .several  Hebrew  MSS.  We  may.  in 
fact,  sum  up  the  evidence  by  saying  that  the  reading 
Sliiloh,  even  in  the  Hebrew  text,  has  only  miMlern 
authority  in  its  favour,  and  that  all  ancient  authorities 
are  in  favour  of  Sheloh ;  for  even  Jerome  omits  the 
yotl.  though  he  changes  the  aspirate  at  the  end  into  a 
guttund. 

Sheloh  literally  means.  117iosc  if  is,  and  is  an  Aramaic 
form,  such  as  that  in  cha]).  vi.  3,  where  we  have  ob- 
served that  these  Aramaisms  are  a  proof  either  of 
extreme  antiquity,  or  of  a  verj-  late  djite.  We  find 
another  in  Judges  v.  7.  iu  the  song  of  Deborah,  con- 
fessedly a  very  ancient  composition ;  and  the  form  is 
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W  Binding  Ms  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his  ' 
a^s'scolt  mato  the  choice  vine;  he  washed 
his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in 
the  hlood  of  grapes  :  <^-'  his  eyes  shall 
be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth  white 
with  milk. 

'^^*  Zehulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven 
of  the  sea ;  and  he  sliall  be  for  an  haven 


of  ships ;  and  his  border  shall  be  unto 
Zidon. 

<!■*'  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching 
down  between  two  burdens :  (i^*  and  he 
saw  that  rest  vms  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowed  his 
shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant 
unto  tribute. 


quite  in  its  place  here  in  the  elevated  phraseologfy  of 
this  blessing,  and  in  the  mouth  of  Jacob,  who  had  lived 
so  long  in  a  land  where  an  Aramaic  dialect  was 
spoken. 

Finally,  EzeHel,  chap.  xxi.  27  (Heb.,  32),  quotes 
JacoI)'s  words,  using  however  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
"  Until  he  come,  whose  is  the  right."  And  St.  Paul 
(Gal.  iii.  19)  refers  to  it  in  the  words,  "  Until  the 
seed  come  to  whom  it  is  promised,"  where  the  latter 
words  seem  to  be  a  free  rendering  of  the  phrase  in 
the  LXX.,  "  for  whom  it  is  laid  up." 

The  passage  has  always  been  regarded  as  Messianic, 
not  merely  by  Christians,  but  by  the  Jews,  all  whose 
ancient  ivriters,  including  the  Talmud,  explain  the 
name  ShUoh,  or  Sheloh,  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  proof, 
as  we  have  there  not  the  opinions  or  knowledge  of  one 
man,  but  the  traditional  explanation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
handed  down  orally  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  com- 
mitted to  writing  probably  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  objection  has,  indeed,  been  made 
in  modem  times  that  the  patriarchs  had  no  Messianic 
expectations.  With  those  who  believe  in  prophecy  such 
an  objection  can  have  no  weight ;  but  independently  of 
this,  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  and  solemnly  con- 
firmed to  Jacob,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  kindreds  of  tlie 
earth  should  be  blessed,  was  pre-eminently  Messianic  : 
as  was  also  the  name  Jehovah ;  for  that  name  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  promise  made  to  Eve,  and  begin- 
ning with  her  cry  of  hope  that  she  had  gotten  the 
Coming  One,  had  become  by  the  time  of  Enoch  the 
symbol  of  the  expectation  of  mankind  that  God  would 
appear  on  earth  in  human  nature  to  save  them. 

Unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people 
be. — The  word  used  here  is  rare,  and  the  translation 
"  gathering  "  was  a  guess  of  Rashi.  Really  it  means 
obedience,  as  is  proved  by  the  one  other  place  where  it 
occurs  (Prov.  xxx.  17).  For  "  people "  the  Heb.  has 
peoples.  Not  Israel  only, "  the  people,"  but  all  nations 
are  to  obey  Him  "  whose  is  the  kingdom."  This  is  the 
rendering  of  Onkelos,  "and  him  shall  the  peoples 
obey ; "  and  of  the  Samaritan  Version,  "  and  at  his 
hand  shall  the  peoijles  be  led."  The  LXX.,  Syriac, 
and  Viilg.  agree  in  rendering,  "  and  he  shall  be  the 
expectation  of  the  nations." 

(11)  Binding  his  foal  .  .  .—Having  declared  the 
spiritual  prerogative  of  Judah,  the  patriarch  now  fore- 
tells that  his  land  would  be  so  rich  in  vineyards  that 
the  traveller  would  tie  his  ass  to  the  vine,  as  the  tree 
abimdant  everywhere. 

Choice  vine  is,  literally,  the  vine  of  Sorek,  a  kind 
much  valued,  as  bearing  a  purple  beny,  small  but 
luscious,  and  destitute  of  stones.  The  abundance  of 
grapes  is  next  hyperbolically  described  as  so  great  that 
their  juice  would  be  used  like  water  for  the  commonest 
purposes. 

Blood  of  grapes  especially  refers  to  the  juice  of 
the  red  kinds,  which  were  more  valued  in  the  East  than 
white. 
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(12)  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine. — The 
word  rendered  red  occurs  only  here,  and  is  rendered 
in  the  Versions,  bright,  sparhling,  and  in  the  Vulg., 
beautiful.  They  also  give  the  word  rendered  in  our 
Version  with  a  comparative  force,  which  seems  to  bo 
right :  "  His  eyes  shall  be  brighter  than  wine,  and  his 
teeth  wluter  than  milk."  The  words  do  not  refer  to 
Judah's  person,  but  describe  the  prosperity  of  his 
descendants,  whose  temporal  weKare  will  show  itself  in 
their  bright  and  healthy  countenances. 

(13)  Zetaulun  .  .  .—"Sea  "is  plural  in  the  Heb.,  and 
is  rightly  so  rendered  in  the  Syriac.  The  territory  of  the 
tribe  lay  upon  the  inland  sea  of  Geimesaret,  but  did  not 
extend  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  but 
Moses  also  speaks  of  Zebulim  and  Issachar  as  tribes 
that  would  "  suck  of  the  abimdance  of  the  seas."  It  ia 
very  possible  that,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Phoenicians,  they  took  part  in  maritime  pursuits ;  and 
thus  the  general  meaning  of  the  blessing  may  be  that 
Zebulun  would  be  a  tribe,  not  of  agriculturists,  but  of 
traders.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Tyre,  which  was 
much  nearer  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  was  the  leading 
city  in  David's  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  only  the 
more  ancient  town  of  Sidon. 

(U)  Issachar. — The  description  of  Issachar's  lot  is 
derived  partly  from  the  cognizance  he  had  chosen  for 
his  signet,  and  partly  from  his  personal  character.  Ho 
had  taken  for  his  symbol  the  ass — a  very  noble,  active, 
spirited,  and  enduring  animal  in  the  East.  (See  chap, 
xvi.  12,  where  Ishmael  is  compared  to  the  wild  ass, 
which  adds  to  these  qualities  the  love  of  freedom.)  His 
real  character  was  slothful,  inactive,  and  commonplace. 
Jacob  therefore  likens  him  to  a  "  strong  ass; "  Heb.,  an 
ass  of  bone,  that  is,  one  coarsely  bred,  as  animals  of  liigh 
parentage  have  small  bones.  He  is  thus  fit  only  to  be 
a  drudge,  and  with  the  laziness  of  a  cart-horse  lies  down 
"  between  two  burdens."  The  word  occurs  again  in 
Judges  V.  16,  and  is  there  more  correctly  rendered 
sheepfolds.  More  exactly  it  means  the  pens  in  which 
the  cattle  were  folded  during  the  nights  of  summer ; 
and  it  is  in  the  dual  form,  because  these  pons  were 
di\'ided  into  two  parts  for  the  larger  and  smaller  cattle. 
Thus  Issachar,  stretched  at  ease  between  his  cattle-pens, 
gives  us  the  idea  of  a  tribe  occupied  with  pastoral  pur- 
suits, and  destitute  of  all  higher  aspirations. 

(15)  A  servant  unto  tribute. — Heb.,  task-work. 
It  means  service  paid  in  actual  labour,  such  as  was  ex- 
acted by  Solomon  of  the  descendants  of  the  Canaanites 
(1  Kings  ix.  21,  where  the  phrase  used  here  is  translated 
"  a  tribute  of  bondservice;  "  and  2  Chron.  viii.  8).  In 
the  Middle  Ages  this  forced  labour — called  "  service 
without  wages  "  in  Jer.  xxii.  13 — was  one  of  the  wrongs 
most  deeply  felt  by  the  peasantry,  as  they  had  to 
neglect  their  own  plots  of  g^oimd  to  labour  for  their 
seigneurs.  The  picture,  then,  is  that  of  a  race  settled 
in  a  rich  agricultural  country,  and  content  to  endure  a 
great  deal  of  injustice  because  their  condition  as  a 
whole  was  prosperous. 
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<'"*  Dim  shall  judge  his  people,  as  one 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  ''''  Dan  shall  be 
a  serpent  by  the  way,  ^an  adder  in  the 
path,  that  biteth  the  horse  heels,  so  that 
his  rider  shall  fall  backward.  <'"'!  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord. 

*'">  Gad,  a  troop  sliall  overcome  him: 
but  he  shall  overcome  at  the  last. 

<-'*"  Out  of  Asher  his  bread  nhall  be  fat, 
and  ho  shall  yield  roj'al  dainties. 


1  H«'b..  «n  flrTOTf- 
tiuikr. 


2  Hcb.,  (lattQhtert. 


(21)  Naphtali  in  a  hind  let  loose :  he 
giveth  goodly  words. 

(^''  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a 
fruitful  bough  by  a  well;  whosn  -branches 
run  over  tin;  wall :  <^'  the  archers  have 
sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and 
hated  him :  '-"  but  his  bow  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands 
were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob ;  (from  thence  is 


(Hi.  17)  Dan. — III  pawsiiiff  on  to  tlm  sdiis  of  the  hand- 
maids it  was  iioccssary  to  assure  tliciii  of  an  indcpoiidont 
rank  among  tlicir  hntlircn.  Tlic  four  tribes  descended 
from  tliem  ilid  aKviiys  liold  an  inferior  position,  but 
Jacob  by  his  words  to  Dan  prevented  their  ever  becom- 
ing subject  states.  Playing,  then,  upon  tlio  name  Dan 
(ajiirfje),  he  says  tliat  lie  shall  judge  his  people  as  a 
distinet  and  separate  tribe,  possessed  of  all  those  rights 
of  solfgovenuuent  and  tril)al  independence  which  this 
rank  iinplii'd.  It  seems  also  that  Dan's  symbol  was  a 
serpent,  and  from  this  Jacob  prophesies  that  though 
too  weak  a  tribi>  to  take  the  foremost  place  in  war,  yet 
that  Dan  should  not  be  without  military  importance ; 
and  this  was  especially  tho  case  in  the  days  of  Samson. 
Tlie  word  rendered  adder  is  more  exactly  tho  arroiv- 
snake,  wliieh  lies  in  wait  in  tlie"path,"a  narrow  track, 
and  springs  upon  its  prey  as  it  pjvsses.  A  horse  bitten 
in  this  way  would  rear  and  throw  its  rider,  wlio  would 
then  be  in  the  power  of  his  assailant. 

(i*<)  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord 
(Jehovah). — Among  tho  many  explanations  hazarded 
of  this  ejaculation  the  most  probable  is  tliat  given 
in  tho  Speaker's  Commentary,  that  the  thought  of 
the  serpent  wounding  his  prey  in  tho  heel  carried 
tlio  mind  of  tho  patriarch  back  to  tho  fall  of  man, 
and  the  promise  made  to  Evo.  And  thus  it  is  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  naturally  called  out  by  this  chain  of 
ideas,  in  tho  advent  in  duo  time  of  the  promised 
Deliverer,  and  of  which  the  .nccomplishment  had  bo- 
come  united  in  thonght  mth  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

(19)  Gad. — Tho  word  Gad.  as  we  have  seen  (cliap. 
XXX.  11),  means  good  fortune,  but  Jacob  connects  it 
with  the  root  cjddad,  "  to  gather  in  troops."  Tims.,  then, 
"  A  troop"  or  "  throng  of  phmderers  shall  throng  njxm 
him.  but  ho  shall  throng  upon  their  heel."  Settling 
n\K>u  tho  oa.st  of  the  Jordan  he  shall  be  exposed  to 
many  a  sudden  incursion  of  plunderers.  I)ut,  though 
ever  unready,  he  sliall  gather  his  forces  and  repel 
them,  and  tollow  ^rith  avenging  energy  upon  their 
rear. 

(20)  Asher. — The  territory  of  this  tribe,  extending 
ahmg  the  coast  from  Mount  Carniol  to  Lebanon,  was 
very  productive.  Zebulun.  the  trading  tribe,  could 
reach  tho  sea  only  through  their  possessions. 

(21)  Naphtali. — Gad  had  been  described  as  moving 
slowly  in  war.  and  allowing  himself  to  be  surprised 
by  hordes  of  plunderers,  whom,  nevcrtlieless,  as  soon 
as  he  has  collected  his  forces,  ho  repels  and  pursues 
with  vigour.  Naphtali,  on  tho  contrary,  is  light  and 
active,  moving  rapidly  like  "  a  hind  let  loose ; "  or, 
literally,  sent  forth,  like  the  scouts  or  van  of  an  army. 
And  thus  he  brings  back  "goodly  words" — Hob.,  words 
of  pleasure — that  is,  trustworthy  intoUigeuco  to  guide 
tho  army  in  its  motions.  Another  translation  has 
been  proposed,  whii-li  ha.s  the  support  of  the  LXX.: 
"  Nnpntali  is  a  spreading  terebintli,  which  shoots  forth 


goodly  branches."  It  retains  tlie  consonants  of  tho 
Hebrew  text,  but  gives  them  diiferent  vowels. 

(22—26)  Joseph. — The  blessing  of  Joseph  is.  in  many 
particulars,  tho  most  remarkable  of  tiiem  all.  Jacob 
throughout  it  seems  struggling  with  himself,  ami 
anxious  to  bestow  more  than  was  in  his  jjower.  Joseph 
was  his  dearest  son.  tho  child  of  his  chief  and  most 
beloved  wife ;  he  was,  too,  the  sariour  of  IsraePs 
family,  and  the  actual  ruler  of  Egyi)t  ;  and  his  father 
had  even  bestowed  upon  him  the  portion  of  the  first- 
born in  giving  him  two  tribes,  and  to  tlie  rest  but  one. 
Nevertheless,  he  cannot  Injstow  u))on  him  tho  sove- 
reignty. In  clear  terms  ho  had  described  Judah  as 
the  lion,  whose  lordly  strength  slioidd  give  Israel 
victory  and  dominion,  and  tlie  sceptro  must  remain 
his  luitil  He  whoso  right  it  is  to  rule  should  come. 
And  thus  Jacob  magnifies  again  and  again,  but  in 
obscure  terms,  his  blessing  upon  Joseph,  which,  when 
analyzed,  amounts  simply  to  excessive  fruitfulncss, 
with  no  Messianic  or  spiritual  prerogative.  Beginning 
with  this.  Jacob  next  dwells  upon  Joseph's  trials,  and 
upon  the  manliness  with  which  he  had  borne  and  over- 
come them ;  and  then  magnifies  the  blessedness  of 
the  earthly  lot  of  his  race,  won  for  them  by  the  per- 
sonal worth  of  Joseph,  >rith  a  description  of  which 
Jacob  ends  his  words. 

(22)  A  fi^itful  bough.— Literally  the  words  are, 

"  Sou  of  a  fruitful  tree  is  Joseph ;  son  of  a  fruitfid 
treo  by  a  fountain :  the  daughters  spread  over  the 
wall."  That  is,  Joseph  is  like  a  fruitful  tree  jilanted 
near  a  fountain  of  Iiviug  water,  and  of  which  the 
branches,  or  suckers,  springing  from  it  overtop  the 
wall  built  roiuid  the  spring  for  its  protection.  This 
fruitfulness  of  Joseph  was  shown  by  tho  vast  number 
of  his  descendants. 

(23)  The  archers. — Naturally  Jacob  next  describes 
the  sorrows  of  Joseph's  youth,  but  in  poetical  terms, 
so  as  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  bretnren.  or 
rouse  up  thoughts  of  vengeance  in  Joseph's  own 
mind.  Thus  he  compares  him  to  a  warrior,  too  mighty 
for  his  enemies  to  close  with  in  open  conflict,  but 
whom  they  harass  from  a  distance.  "  Hated  him " 
would  be  better  translated,  laid  snares  for  him,  were 
guilty  of  treachery  and  deceit. 

i-*>  His  bow  abode  in  strength.— Tlic  word 
for  strength  is  highly  jvietical.  It  means  that  which 
goes  on  for  ever,  like  tho  flowing  streams  or  the 
eternal  hills.  In  spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  the  bow  of  Joseph  rcmaine<l  constant  and 
enduring  in  its  might. 

Were  made  strong. — Tlie  Hebrew  word  is  dif- 
fieidt,  but  more  prolmbly  moans,  tcere  pliant,  supple, 
such  as  the  arms  of  an  archer  ought  to  bo. 

From  thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of 
Israel.— The  Jewish  commentators  understand  "  from 
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Mh.e  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel :) 
(^^Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  who 
shall  help  thee ;  and  by  the  Almighty, 
who  shall  bless  thee  with  blessings  of 
heaven  above,  blessings  of  the  deep  that 
lieth  under,  blessings  of  the  breasts, 
and  of  the  womb :  '-^)  the  blessings  of 
thy  father  have  prevailed  above  the 
blessings  of  my  progenitors  unto  the 
utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills  : 
they  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and 
•on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was 
separate  from  his  brethren. 

(^)  Benjamin  shall  ravrn  as  a  wolf:  in 
the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey, 
and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil. 

(28)  ^^  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel :  and  this  is  it  that  their  father 
spake  unto  them,  and  blessed  them ; 
■every  one  according  to  his  blessing  he 


blessed  them.  <-")  And  he  charged  them, 
and  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  be  gathered 
unto  my  peojjle :  "buiy  me  with  my 
fathers  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  •^^^  in  the  cave 
that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  which 
is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
*  which  Abraham  bought  with  the  field 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  possession 
of  a  buryingplace.  (^d  There  they  buried 
Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife ;  there  they 
buried  Isaac  and  Eebekah  his  wife; 
and  there  I  buried  Leah.  (ssjiphe 
purchase  of  the  field  and  of  the  cave 
that  is  therein  ivas  from  the  children  of 
Heth.  ^ 

(33)  ^,j  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end 
of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered 
up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up 
the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people. 


thence "  of  Joseph,  who  liad  become  the  iiiler  and 
protector  of  Israel.  But  "  from  thence  "  answers  in 
the  parallelism  to  from  the  hands  of.  Fully  it  would 
he,  from  thence  ivhere  dwells  the  Shepherd,  &c.,  that 
is, — Joseph's  triumph  came  from  God,  who  is  the 
Shepherd  (or  Ruler)  and  tlie  Rock  of  Israel. 

(25)  Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father.— In  the 
Hebrew  this  follows  directly  upon  the  preceding  clause : 
"  from  the  Shepherd,  the  Stone  of  Israel ;  from  the 
God  of  thy  father,  who  shall  hel^)  thee ;  and  from  the 
Almighty,"  &c. 

Blessings  of  heaven  above  are  the  rains  and 
dew;  those  of  "the  deep"  beneath  are  lakes,  rivers, 
and  springs ;  and  those  of  "  the  breasts  and  womb  " 
mean  an  abundant  ofPspring  both  of  men  and  cattle. 
(For  the  opposite  curse  see  Hosea  ix.  14.) 

(26)  The  blessings  of  thy  father.  — As  the 
passage  now  stands,  it  means  that  the  blessings  which 
Jacob  bestows  upon  Joseph  are  greater  than  those 
which  he  had  himself  received  from  his  ancestors, 
Abraham  and  Isaac.  This  was  scarcely  the  case,  as 
the  chief  spiritual  blessing  was  bestowed  upon  Judah, 
while  for  Joseph  there  was  only  eartlily  prosperity. 
For  this  reason  most  modem  commentators  adopt  the 
reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  supported  by 
the  Samaritan  Targum  and  the  LXX.,  "  The  bless, 
ings  of  thy  father  are  mightier  than  the  blessings 
of  the  ancient  mountains,  than  the  desire  (or  beauty) 
of  the  everlasting  hills."  Not  only  is  the  parallelism 
■of  the  poetry  thus  preserved,  but  the  rendering  is 
easy  and  natural,  while  the  other  translation  is  full 
of  difficulties,  especially  as  to  the  words,  "my  pro- 
genitors," and  "the  utmost  bound."  The  sense  thus 
given  to  them  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  ordinary 
philological  process. 

Him  that  was  separate  from  his  brethren. 
— This  scarcely  gives  the  force  of  the  verb,  which 
means,  set  apart,  consecrated.  Hence  the  Vulg. 
renders  "Nazarite,"  the  Hebrew  word  being  nezir. 
The  Syriac  and  Samaritan  Targum  translate,  "  him 
that  is  the  crown  of  his  brethren;"  and  the  LXX., 
"hirn  who  was  the  leader  of  his  brethren."  Many 
;see  in  this  an  allusion  to   the   sovereignty  over  the 


ten  tribes  being  finally  attained  to  by  Ephraim,  but 
probably  the  meaning  is  that  Jo.seph  was  the  noblest 
and  highest  in  rank  among  Jacob's  children. 

(27)  Benjamin.— With  this  description  of  their 
ancestor  agrees  the  character  of  liis  race,  which 
was  the  most  spu-ited  and  warlike  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  notices  of  the 
several  tribes  in  the  subsequent  history  with  Jacob's 
blessing  of  their  progenitors,  and  with  that  also  given 
by  Moses.  The  fathers,  moreover,  found  in  the  words 
of  the  patriarch  faint  fore shado wings  of  the  spiritual 
truths  of  Christianity.  But  such  discussions  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  commentar)',  and  it  has  seemed  ))est  to 
give  only  the  primary  explanation  of  Jacob's  words,  in 
accordance,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  standpoint  of 
the  patriarch  himseli 

(28)  These  are  the  twelve  tribes.— As  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Dan,  Jacob  had  the  further  object 
of  forming  his  descendants  into  twelve  separate  com- 
munities, which  were,  like  the  States  in  America,  each 
to  be  independent,  and  have  its  own  tribal  govern- 
ment. From  this  position  Levi  naturally  was  excluded, 
when  selected  for  the  priesthood,  and  room  was  thus 
made  for  the  bestowal  of  two  of  these  communities  upon 
the  descendants  of  Joseph.  Only  in  case  of  war  they 
were  to  combine  under  the  chieftainship  of  Judah. 
In  the  Book  of  Judges,  however,  we  find  the  tribes  as 
separate  in  matters  of  war  as  of  peace,  and  by  the 
time  of  Saul  the  need  of  a  closer  imion  had  been 
felt,  and  tribal  independence  had  been  found  to  lead 
only  to  anarchy. 

(33)  He  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed.— 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  events  recorded  in 
chaps,  xlviii.  and  xlix.  all  took  place  at  the  same  time. 
In  chap,  xlviii.  2  we  read  that  Jacob  strengthened 
himself  for  this  great  final  efiort,  seating  himself  upon 
the  bed  and  placing  his  feet  upon  the  ground.  (See 
verse  12.)  And  now  that  all  was  over,  wearied  Avith 
what  must  have  sorely  exercised  both  his  feelings 
and  his  physical  powers,  he  gathered  himself  together 
uijon  the  bed,  and  probably  soon  afterwards  peaceably 
passed  away  to  his  eternal  rest. 
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CHAPTER  L.— o  And  Joseph  fell 
upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept  upon 
him,  iiiid  kissed  him.  <-'  And  Joseph 
commanded  his  servants  the  physicians 
to  embalm  his  father:  and  the  physicians 
embalmed  Israel.  <^)  And  forty  days 
were  fulfilled  for  him  ;  for  so  are  fulfilled 
the  days  of  those  which  are  embalmed  : 
and  the  Egyptians  'mourned  for  him 
threescore  and  ten  days.  <*)  And  when 
the  days  of  his  mourning  were  past, 
Joseph  sjiake  unto  tlie  house  of  Pharaoh, 
saying,  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in 
your  eyes,  speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears 
of  Pharaoh,  saying,  (-^'"My  father  made 
me  swear,  saying,  Lo,  I  die  :  in  my  grave 
which  I  have  digged  for  me  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  there  shalt  thou  bury  me. 
Now  therefore  let  me  go  up,  I  pray  thee. 


1  n(b.,ieepl. 


and  bury  my  father,  and  I  will  come 
again,  i*"'  And  Phanioh  said.  Go  up,  and 
bury  thy  father,  according  as  he  made 
thee  swear. 

*''  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his 
father :  and  with  him  went  up  all  the 
servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his 
house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  '■'*>  and  all  the  house  of  Joseph, 
and  his  brethren,  and  his  father's  house : 
only  their  little  ones,  and  their  flocks, 
and  their  herds,  they  left  in  the  land  of 
Goshen.  >"'  And  there  went  up  with 
him  both  chariots  and  horsemen :  and 
it  was  a  very  great  company.  <'•"  And 
they  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad, 
which  is  beyond  Jordan,  and  there  they 
mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore 
lamentation :  and  he  made  a  mourning 
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Burial   of   Jacob,   and    happy   old    age    op 
Joseph. 

(2)  Tlie  physicians  embalmed  Israel.— Tlie 
coiiunaiKl  givoii  first  l)y  Jacob  to  Joseph  (clia]!.  xlvii. 
29,  30).  and  tlii'U  urged  earnestly  npon  all  his  sous, 
and  with  tlio  reniiuder  that  the  cave  ot  Machpelah  had 
hceu  i)urchased  and  belonged  to  him  by  right  (chap. 
xlix.  20 — 32),  made  it  specially  necessary  that  the 
patriarchs  body  should  be  prei)ared  for  so  long  a 
journey.  It  wa-s  also  usual  at  that  period  to  embalm 
the  dead ;  and  during  the  many  centuries  while  the 
custom  lasted,  fi-om  B.C.  2000  to  A.D.  700,  it  is  cal- 
culated tliat  no  less  tlian  420,00().000  bodies  were  thus 
preserved.  For  the  process,  wliich  was  very  expensive 
if  (lone  in  the  best  manner,  see  Rawliuson,  Egypt, 
i.  511  ff.  The  cmbalmers  are  not  generally  called 
physicians,  but  probably  what  is  meant  is  that  the 
embalming  of  Jacob's  body  was  sui>erinteuded  by  the 
physicians  attached  to  Joseph's  household.  EgvjJt  was 
famous  for  its  physicians,  who  were  in  advance  of 
those  of  other  countries,  and  were  subdivided  into 
classes,  which  had  each  the  charge  of  some  special 
disease.  (See  Riwlinson  as  above,  i.  305  fE.)  Mas- 
pero  tliinks  that  their  real  knowledge  was  iucon- 
eiderjible.  and  that  there  were  specialists  only  for  the 
cj'es.  and  one  or  two  similar  diseases  (Hist.  Anc.  82). 
Ophthalmia  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  common 
diseases  of  Egjqit. 

(■')  Forty  days.— Herodotus  (ii.  86)  descriljes  the 
process  of  embalming  as  occnpj-ing  seventy  days,  but  he 
was  speaking  of  wliat  he  saw  at  Thebes,  whereas  Mem- 
phis was  the  Eg^"])tian  capital  in  Joseph's  time  ;  and  the 
mummies  of  Tliebes  are,  we  are  told,  far  more  per- 
fectly preserved  than  those  of  Memphis.  Dio<lorus 
agrees  very  nearly  with  the  jieriods  mentioned  here, 
sapng  |i.  01)  that  the  embalming  took  somewhat 
more  than  thirty  days,  and  the  mourning  for  a  king 
st>venty-two.  The  usual  period  of  mourning  among 
the  Israelites  was  thirty  days  (Num.  xx.  29 ;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  8).  Probably,  therefore,  the  forty  days  spent  iu 
the  embalming  were  included  in  the  "  threescore  and 
ten  days,"  during  which  the  Egj'ptiaus  moomcd  for 
Jacob. 


( 1)  Joseph  spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh. 
— It  may  seem  at  first  sight  strange  that  Joseph  should 
make  his  request  through  mediators,  but  probably  no 
one  in  the  attire  of  mourning  might  enter  the  royal 
presence.  (Comp.  Estli.  iv.  2.)  The  dress  of  a  moumcr 
was  squalid,  his  beard  imshom,  his  hair  in  disorder, 
and  while  these  outward  signs  of  grief  were  maintained, 
he  was  also  expected  to  confine  himself  to  his  own 
house. 

(9)  A  very  great  company.- Heb.,  camp,  the 
word  following  immediately  upon  the  mention  of  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  which  went  as  the  escort  of  the 
ciders.  These  were  the  chief  officers  of  Pharaoh's 
household,  and  also  of  the  districts  into  which  Egypt 
was  dinded,  of  which  each  had  its  separate  governor. 
Of  the  Israelites  cmly  the  men  of  rank,  Jacob's  own 
sous,  and  the  officers  of  his  house  took  part  in  the 
funeral  procession,  while  their  lilile  ones— Heb.,  their 
"  <a/x,"  translated  here  in  the  LXX.  their  clans,  and 
signifying  the  great  body  of  their  dependents — re- 
mained with  their  cattle  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

(lot  Threshingfloor  of  Atad. — Atad  means  "  a 
thorn-bush,"  the  rhamnus  paliurus  of  Linnaeus,  trans- 
lated ■■  bramble  "  in  Judges  ix.  14.  As  agriculture  was 
only  beginning  to  be  practised  in  Canaan,  tliis  threshing- 
floor  would  be  common  property,  situated  in  some  place 
ea.sy  of  access,  and  probably  a  vUlago  would  grow  up 
near  it. 

Beyond  Jordan. — It  is  disputed  whether  this 
means  on  the  east  or  ou  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  is 
certain  that  the  route  taken  by  Joseph  lay  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  for  Goren-Atad  is  placed  by  Jerome 
at  Beth-Hoglah,  which  lay  between  the  Jordan  and 
Jericho,  and  Joseph  could  have  gcme  thither  only  by 
travelling  through  the  territories  of  Moab  and  Ammou. 
This  may  seem  a  long  detour,  but,  as  may  l)0  seen  in 
the  Excursus  on  the  Expedition  of  Chedorlaomer,  the 
route  through  the  wilderness  of  Jndah  was  very  diffi- 
cult;  and  though  the  western  shore  of  tlie  Dead  Sea 
was  practicable  as  far  as  Engedi.  it  was  necessary  there 
to  ascend  a  mountain-path  so  steep  that  a  few  Amorites 
might  luve  guarded  it  against  any  numl)er  of  invaders ; 
aiul  probably  it  was  ab.solutely  impracticable  for 
chariots.  It  would  have  tx-en  easy,  however,  to  reach 
Hebron  through  the  Philistine  country ;  but  it  is  re- 
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for  Ms  father  seven  days,  'i^'  And  when  | 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  saw  the  mourning  in  the  floor  of 
Atad,they  said,  This  is  a  grievous  mourn- 
ing to  the  Egyptians :  wherefore  the 
name  of  it  was  called  ^Abel-mizraim, 
which  is  beyond  Jordan.  (^"'And  his 
sons  did  unto  him  according  as  he  com- 
manded them:  (i^' for  "his  sons  carried 
him  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  buried 
him  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  Abraham  *  boiight  with  the 
field  for  a  possession  of  a  buryingplace 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  before  Mamre. 
(i*)And  Joseph  returned  into  Egypt,  he, 
and  his  brethren,  and  all  that  went  up 
with  him  to  bury  his  father,  after  he  had 
buried  his  father. 

(15)  And  when  Joseph's  brethren  saw 
that  their  father  was  dead,  they  said, 
Joseph  will  peradventure  hate  us,  and 
will  certainly  requite  us  all  the  evil 
which  we  did  unto  him.  (^''^And  they 
"sent  a  messenger  unto  Joseph,  saying. 


That  is.  The 
■iiiouitliiuj  u/  the 
EijtjptUuiS, 


2  Yi(^h^char<jed. 


3  Heh.. 
UcarU. 


I 


Thy  father  did  command  before  he  died, 
saying,  (^^'So  shall  ye  say  mito  Joseph, 
Forgive,  I  pray  thee  now,  the  trespass 
of  thy  brethren,  and  their  sin ;  for  they 
did  unto  thee  evil :  and  now,  we  pray 
thee,  forgive  the  trespass  of  the  servants 
of  the  God  of  thy  father.  And  Joseph 
wept  when  they  spake  unto  him.  'i^'And 
his  brethren  also  went  and  fell  down  be- 
fore his  face  ;  and  they  said.  Behold,  we 
he  thy  servants.  '^^'And  Joseph  said 
unto  them, '  Fear  not :  for  am  I  in  the 
place  of  God?  (-"'But  as  for  j^ou,  ye 
thought  evil  against  me ;  hut  God  meant 
it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is 
this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive. 
(21)  Now  therefore  fear  ye  not :  I  wiU 
nourish  you,  and  your  little  ones.  And 
he  comforted  them,  and  spake  ^kindly 
unto  them. 

(22)  And  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt,  he, 
and  his  father's  house  :  and  Joseph  lived 
an  hundred  and  ten  years.  (2^)  And 
Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  children  of  the 


markable  that  we  find  hostilities  going  on  between  the 
descendants  of  Joseph  and  the  PhUistLnes  (1  Chron. 
vii.  21) ;  and  if  raids  were  of  common  occurrence 
between  the  Semitic  clans  in  Goshen  and  the  Philis- 
tines, Joseph  would  not  expose  his  father's  remains  to 
the  danger  of  an  attack.  Possibly  they  may  even  have 
refused  their  consent,  and  hence  the  attack  upon  them 
by  Eijhraim's  sons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of 
Esau  would  show  great  respect  to  the  body  of  their 
uncle — (Jewish  tradition  makes  even  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mael  and  of  Keturah  take  part  in  the  mourning) — and 
moreover  they  had  not  yet  attained  to  any  great  power ; 
and  we  gather  from  Esau's  march  through  the  lands  on 
the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (chap,  xxxii.  6)  that  the 
natives  there  were  too  few  and  feeble  to  resist  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  which  formed  the  escort.  While 
therefore  "  beyond  Jordan  "  would  naturally  mean  "  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,"  it  may  here  express  the  fact  that 
Joseph  had  just  crossed  the  Jordan  when  the  lamenta- 
tion was  made.  The  only  other  tenable  explanation  is 
that  Goren-Atad  was  really  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  and  that  though  Beth-Hoglah  was  the  nearest 
village,  the  two  were  not  identical.  It  would  be  natural 
to  make  the  solemn  seven  days'  moui'niug,  either  when 
just  about  to  enter  the  Canaanite  territory  or  at  the 
tomb. 

(11)  Abel-mizraim.— There  is  here  an  example  of 
that  play  upon  words  that  is  always  dear  to  Orientals. 
The  word  for  "  mourning  "  is  ebel,  while  abel  means  a 
meadow,  and  is  often  found  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
towns.  Wlien  the  Versions  were  made  no  vowel 
points  were  as  yet  affixed  to  the  Hebrew  con- 
sonants, and  they  all  read  Ebel-mizraim,  the  mourn- 
ing of  Egypt.  The  Hebrew  text  alone,  as  at 
present  pointed,  has  Abel-mizraim,  the  meadow  of 
Egypt. 

(15)  Joseph  will  peradventure .  .  .— Heb.,  Wliat 
if  Joseph  should  hate  us,  &c.  They  had  not  seen  any 
change  in  his  treatment  of  him,  but  if  it  were  the  case 
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that  he  cherished  feelings  of  revenge,  they  felt  that 
they  were  now  in  his  power. 

(16, 17)  Thy  father  did  command  .  .  .—Many 
Jewish  expositors  consider  that  this  was  untrue,  and  that 
Jacob  was  never  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  brethi-en 
had  sold  Joseph  into  slavery.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
from  chap.  xlix.  6,  that  Jacob  not  only  knew  of  it,  but 
saw  in  Simeon  and  Levi  the  chief  offenders.  But 
besides  the  father's  authority  the  message  brings  a 
twofold  influence  to  bear  upon  Joseph :  for  first  it  re- 
minds  him  that  they  were  his  bx-ethren,  and  next,  that 
they  shared  the  same  religious  faith — no  slight  band  of 
union  in  a  country  where  the  religion  was  so  unlike 
their  own. 

(19)  Am  I  in  the  place  of  God?— That  is,  am 
I  to  act  as  judge,  and  punish  ?  Judges  are  sometimes 
in  Hebrew  even  called  God  (as  in  Exod.  xxi.  6,  xxii. 
8,  9;  1  Sam.  ii.  25),  as  exercising  His  authority. 

(20)  Ye  thought  .  .  .  God  meant. — The  verb  in 
the  Heb.  is  the  same,  and  contrasts  man's  purpose  with 
God's  purpose.  In  chap.  xlv.  7  Joseph  had  already 
pointed  out  that  the  Divine  providence  had  overruled 
the  evil  intentions  of  his  brethren  for  good.  At  the 
end  of  the  verse  "  much  people,"  or  a  great  people, 
means  the  EgyiJtians. 

(21)  Your  little  ones.— Heb.,  your  "  tafs .- "  ren- 
dered in  the  LXX.,  "  your  households,"  and  in  the 
Syriac,  "your  families,"  your  dependents — its  usual 
translation  in  that  Vei-sion. 

(23)  The  third  generation.— These  would  be 
Joseph's  great-gi-andchildren.  Thus  Eran,  son  of  Shu- 
thelah,  son  of  Ephraim,  was  to  be  born  in  Joseph's  life- 
time (Num.  xxvi.  35,  36). 

Were  brought  up  .  .  .—Heb.,  were  born  upon 
Joseph's  Icnees,  that  is,  were  adopted  by  him.  (See  Note 
on  chap.  xxx.  3.)  They  would  not  form  tribes,  as  this 
prerogative  was  reserved  for  the  sons  of  Jacob  (chap, 
xlviii.  5),  but  they  would  count  as  Joseph's  sons 
(chap,  xlviii.  6),  and  form  "families." 
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third  generation:  "  the  children  also  of 
Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were 
'brou<(ht  up  upon  Joseph's  knees. 

<■"•  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren, 
I  die:  and  'God  will  surely  visit  you,  and 
bring  you  out  of  this  land  unto  the  land 
which  he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac, 


a  Num.  31'.  3(». 


1  .Uflb.,  bufiir. 


and  to  Jacob.  '-''And  'Joseph  took  an 
oatli  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  ye  shall 
can-y  up  my  bones  from  hence.  '-"'  So 
Joseph  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten 
years  old  :  and  they  embalmed  him,  and 
he  was  put  in  a  colhu  in  Egypt. 


(■■ii)  God  will  .  .  .  bring  you  out  of  this  land. 

— This  is,  first,  a  )>ru()f  uf  .)i)sc]ih'ti  fiiilli,  cDiiiiiK'iuk'J 
in  Hi'b.  xi.  '22, ;  and,  secimdly.  it  in  a  ])iv])ariitioii  for  the 
next  bdok  (Exodus).  Joseph's  faith  thus  unites  tlie 
two  l)ooks  fopcther. 

(-u)  A  coffln. — Tlie  word  means  a  ease  or  chest  of 
wood.  Tlie  niumniy-eases  were  generally  of  sycamore- 
wood.  As  it  would  not  bo  possd)lc  for  the  Israelites, 
now  that  their  great  protector  was  no  more,  to  go  witli 
a  military  escort  to  Hebron  to  bury  him,  Joseph  orders 
that  liis  embiilmo<l  body  should  be  j)lacod  in  some  part 
of  Goshen,  whence  it  would  be  easy  to  remove  it  when 
the  time  of  deliverance  had  arrived.  And  his  wish  was 
fulfilled  ;  for  "  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph  with 
him  "  (Exod.  xiii.  19),  and  Joshua  buried  them  iu  Shc- 
cheni,  in  the  piece  of  grooud  which  Jacob  had  given  to 
him  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). 


With  tlio  death  of  Joseph  ends  the  preparation  for 
the  formation  of  a  chosen  race.  Summoned  fmm  a 
remote  city  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Palestine,  Abra- 
ham had  wandered  there  as  a  stranger,  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  had  followed  in  his  steps.  But  iu  Palestine 
the  race  could  never  have  midtiplied  largely;  for  there 
were  races  already  there  too  powerful  to  permit  of  their 
rai)id  increase.  Abraham  and  Lot,  Esau  and  Jacob 
hail  Ik'cu  compelled  to  .separate ;  but  now,  imder  Joseph, 
they  had  been  placed  in  a  hirge,  fertile,  and  well-nigh  un- 
iuludjitcd  region.  The  few  who  dwelt  there  were,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  of  the  Semitic  stock,  and  whatever  immi- 
grants came  from  time  to  time  were  also  of  the  same 
race,  and  were  soon  enrolled  in  the  "  laf"  of  some  noble 
or  chief.  And  thus  all  was  ready  for  their  growth  into  a 
nation ;  and  when  we  next  read  of  them  they  had  midti- 
plied into  a  people  so  vast  that  Egypt  was  afraid  of  them. 
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EXCURSUS    ON    NOTES    TO    GENESIS. 


EXCURSUS  A:  UPON  THE  PROBATION  OP  ADAM  (Chap.  ii.  16). 


The  great  object  for  which  the  world  is  constituted 
such  as  we  actually  find  it  to  be  is  evidently  the  trial 
and  probation  of  man's  moral  nature.  We  cannot 
wonder,  therefore,  at  finding  Adam  subject  to  a  proba- 
tion ;  and  even  if  he  had  remained  innocent  we  have  no 
right  to  suppose  that  his  posterity  would  always  have 
withstood  temptation,  or  that  the  world  would  not 
finally  have  become  such  in  the  main  as  it  is  now.  But 
the  manner  of  Adam's  probation  was  different.  In 
Paradise  he  had  unlimited  freedom,  except  in  one  small 
particular,  and  no  promptings  of  his  own  nature  urged 
him  to  take  delight  in  disobedience  and  sin.  But  if 
thus  he  was  free  from  passion,  on  the  other  hand  his 
conscience  was  undeveloped,  even  if  it  could  be  said  to 
exist  at  all  in  one  who  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil.  He  was  devoid,  too,  of  experi- 
ence, and  his  reason  must  have  been  in  a  state  as  rudi- 
mentary as  his  conscience.  For  as  there  was  no  struggle 
between  passion  and  conscience,  man  had  not  then 
learned  to  choose  between  opposing  ends  and  purposes, 
as  he  has  now.  Nevertheless,  Adam  was  an  intellectual 
being.  He  must  have  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  natural 
history ;  for  doubtless  he  called  the  animals  after  their 
natures.  In  verse  23  he  calls  his  wife  Ishah,  and 
himself  Ish.  Now,  this  name  signifies  a  being,  and  in 
so  calling  himseM  Adam  seems  to  claim  for  man  that 
he  is  the  one  creature  upon  earth  conscious  of  his  own 
existence.  And  when  Eve  appears  he  simply  adds  a 
feminine  termination  to  the  name,  recognising  her 
thereby  as  the  female  counterpart  of  himself ;  but  in 
so  doing  he  shows  a  mastery  of  language,  and  the 
power  of  inflecting  words  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar.  There  is  proof,  after  the  fall,  of  even  in- 
creased insight  into  the  nature  of  things ;  for  in  the 
name  Eve,  life,  Adam  plainly  recognised  in  her  differ- 
ence of  sex  the  Divinely-appointed  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  human  life  upon  earth.  But  man  now, 
to  balance  the  corruption  of  his  nature,  has,  in  addition 
to  intellect,  the  help  of  conscience,  of  increased  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  effects  of  sin,  and  of  largely- 
developed  reason.  Devoid  of  such  assistance,  a  difficult 
probation,  such  as  is  the  lot  of  mankind  now,  would 
apparently  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  Adam  to 


sustain ;  whereas,  had  he  not  been  tempted  from  without,, 
he  might  easUy,  with  liis  passions  as  yet  imstirred,  and 
most  of  his  intellectual  gifts  still  dormant,  have  endured 
the  simple  ti'ial  to  which  he  was  subjected.  But 
temptation  from  without  was  jjermitted,  and  Adam  fell. 
It  would  be  easy  to  lose  ourselves  in  reasoning  upon 
the  possibilities  involved  in  Adam's  trial ;  but  there  are 
points  upon  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  First,  if 
probation  is  the  normal  law  of  our  condition  now,  it 
would  be  just  as  right  and  equitable  to  make  Adam 
subject  to  a  probation.  And  ahke  for  Adam  then  and 
for  men  now,  probation  seems  to  be  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  beings  endowed  with  free  will. 
Secondly,  the  fall  was  not  all  loss ;  St.  Paul  affirms 
this  with  reference  to  the  gift  of  a  Saviour  (Rom.  v. 
17 — 19).  And  besides  this,  higher  quahties  are  called 
into  existence  now  than  were  possible  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  no  experimental  knowledge  of  evil.  We  may 
even  say  that  in  giving  this  command  Jehovah  was 
appealing  to  qualities  still  dormant  in  Adam  ;  and  this 
exercise  of  the  Divine  attribute  of  foreknowledge  makes 
us  sure  that  the  Divine  purpose  was  to  develop  these 
qualities :  not  necessarily,  however,  by  the  fall,  for 
they  would  have  been  to  some  extent  exercised  by 
resisting  temptation.  Thirdly,  Adam,  had  he  remained 
innocent,  could  nevertheless  have  attained  to  no  higher 
happiness  than  such  as  was  possible  for  a  being  in  a 
rudimentary  and  pas.sionless  state  of  existence.  He 
would  have  attained  to  the  perfection  of  innocence,  of 
pure  physical  enjoyment,  and  of  even  large  scientific 
knowledge ;  but  his  moral  nature  would  have  developed 
very  slowly,  and  its  profounder  depths  would  have 
remained  unstirred.  He  would  have  been  a  happy 
grown-up  child,  not  a  proved  and  pei-fected  man.  The 
sufferings  of  this  fallen  world  are  intense  (Rom.  viii. 
22),  but  the  product  in  tliose  who  use  their  proba- 
tion aright,  is  i^robably  higher  than  any  product  of 
Paradise  could  have  been.  The  holiness  attained  to 
by  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  was  of  a  different 
and  higher  kind  than  the  most  perfect  innocence 
of  a  being  who  had  been  called  to  make  no  earnest 
struggle ;  for  it  was  as  the  gold  tried  in  the  fire 
(1  Pet.  i.  7). 


EXCURSUS  B:  ON  THE  NAMES  ELOHIM  AND  JEHOVAH-ELOHIM. 


Throughout  the  first  accoimt  of  creation  (Gen.  i.  1 — 
ii.  3)  the  Deity  is  simply  called  Elohim.  This  word  is 
stiictly  a  plural  of  Eloah,  which  is  used  as  the  name 
of  God  only  in  poetry,  or  in  late  books  like  those  of 
Nehemiah  and  Daniel.  It  is  there  an  Aramaism,  God 
in  Syriac  being  Aloho,  in  Chaldee  Ellali,  and  in  Arabic 
Allahu — all  of  which  are  merely  dialectic  varieties  of 
the  Hebrew  Eloah,  and  are  used  constantly  in  the  singu- 
lar number.  In  poetry  Eloah  is  sometimes  employed 
with  great  emphasis,  as,  for  instance,  in  Ps.  xviii.  31 : 
"  Who  is  Eloah  except  Jehovah  ?  "     But  while   thus 


the  sister  dialects  used  the  singular  both  in  poetry  and 
prose,  the  Hebrews  used  the  plural  Elohim  as  the 
ordinary  name  of  God,  the  difference  being  that  to  the 
one  God  was  simply  poiver,  strength  (the  root-meaning 
of  Eloah) ;  to  the  other  He  was  the  union  of  all  powers, 
the  Almighty.  The  plural  thus  intensified  the  idea  of 
the  majesty  and  greatness  of  God;  but  besides  this,  it 
was  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Divine  unity. 

In  the  second  narrative  (chaps,  ii.  4 — iii.  24),  which  is 
an  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  with  only  such  intro- 
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<luotory  matter  roffiinliiiff  orontioii  ns  was  nccossnry 
for  Miakiiij,'  tlio  liistory  idinpli'tc,  tlio  Di'ity  is  Htylud 
Ji'hdviili-EliikiiH.  Th(^  s|>i'lliii^,'  iif  tlio  wciril  Jclioviili  in 
(ii'liatalilc,  as  (iiily  IIk?  <'i)iis(iiuuits  (J,  h,  v,  li)  aro  orrlaiii, 
tliK  vowels  briiii,'  IIkiso  of  tlio  word  Aiimiii  (Lord)  sul). 
Mlitiitod  for  it  liy  tlio  Jows  when  rcadHig  it  in  tlio 
Hyim)jof;iic',  tlm  first  vowel  l)oiiijf  a  mere  apolojjy  for  a 
somid.  anil  iiroiioiiiieed  «  or  c.  aeeordiii)?  to  the  nature 
of  the  consonant  to  whieh  it  is  nttaeliod.  It  is  gene- 
rally re[>reseuted  now  by  a  light  breathing,  tlnis — 
Y'hiifdk,  '(lo)uii.  As  regards  tlie  siic'lliug.  Ewald, 
(ieseniiiH,  and  otlutrs  argue  for  YaliviOi  ;  FUrst  for 
Yehveii.orYeheveli ;  andStier,  Meyer,  &<•.,  for  Yehovah. 
The  former  lias  the  analogy  of  smeral  other  proper 
names  in  its  favour;  the  second  the  authority  of  Exod. 
iii.  It-;  the  last,  those  niiineroiis  names  like  Yehoshaphat, 
where  the  word  Is  written  Velm.  At  the  end  of  proiier 
names  the  form  it  takes  Is  Yahn,  whence  also  Yah.  We 
ought  also  to  notice  that  thetlrst  consonant  is  really  y ; 
but  two  or  three  centuries  ago  j  seems  to  have  had  the 
sound  which  wo  give  to  y  now,  as  is  still  the  case  iu 
German. 

But  this  Is  notamatterof  more  pronunciation  ;  there 
is  a  difference  of  mciining  as  well.  Yahveli  signifies 
"He  who  brings  into  existence;"  Yohvoh  "Ho  who 
shall  be,  or  shall  become; "  what  Jeliovah  may  signify  I 
do  r.nt  know.  We  must  further  notice  that  tho  name  is 
undoubtedly  earlier  than  the  time  of  Moses.  At  the 
date  of  the  Exodus  tho  v  of  the  verb  had  been  changed 
Into  1/.  Thus,  in  Exod.  iii.  M,  the  name  of  God  is  E}iijch, 
'•  I  shall  become, "  not  Ehveli.  Had  tho  name,  there- 
fore, come  into  existonco  in  tho  days  of  Moses,  it 
would  have  been  Yaliyeh,  Yehyeli,  or  Y^ehoyali,  not 
Yahveli,  itc. 

The  next  fact  is  that  the  union  of  the.so  two  names — 
Jehovah-Elohlni — is  very  unusual.  In  this  short  unrra- 
tlve  it  occurs  twenty  times,  In  tho  rest  of  tho  Penta- 
teuch only  onco  (Exod.  ix.  30);  iu  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  Biblo  about  nine  times.  Once,  moreover,  in 
Ps.  1.  1,  there  is  the  reversed  form,  Elohlm-Jehovah. 
There  must,  therefore,  bo  soino  reason  why  In  this 
narrative  this  peculiar  junction  of  tho  two  names  is 
so  predominant. 

The  usual  answer  is  tliat  in  this  section  God  appears 
in  covenant  with  man,  whereas  in  cliaiis.  I. — 11.  3  Ho 
was  the  Creator,  the  God  of  nat\ire  and  not  of  grace, 
having,  indeed,  a  closer  relation  to  man.  as  being  the 
nuist  perfect  of  His  creatures  (eliap.  i.  "Jiil,  but  a  relation 
different  only  In  degree  and  not  In  kind.  This  Is  true, 
but  Insufficient ;  nor  does  it  explain  how  .Teliovali  became 
the  covenant  name  of  God,  and  Eloblm  His  generic  title. 
Whatever  bo  the  right  answer,  wo  mu.st  expect  to  find 
it  In  the  narrative  itself.  Tho  facts  are  so  remarkable, 
and  the  connection  of  tho  name  Jehovah  with  this  section 
so  intimate,  that  if  Holy  Scripture  Is  to  command  the 
a.ssont  of  our  reason  we  must  expect  to  find  tho  explana- 
tiim  of  such  peculiarities  iu  tho  section  wherein  they 
occur. 

What,  then,  do  wo  find  ?  Wo  find  this.  Tlic  first 
section  gives  us  the  history  of  man's  formation,  with  tho 
solemn  verdict  that  ho  was  very  good.  Nature  withimt 
man  was  simply  good;  with  man,  creation  had  reached 
its  goal.  In  this,  the  succeeding  section,  man  cea.ses  to 
bo  very  good.  He  is  represented  In  it  as  tho  object  of 
his  Maker's  special  care,  and.  above  all.  as  one  put 
under  law.  Inferior  creatures  work  by  instinct,  that  is, 
practically  by  compulsion,  and  in  subjection  to  rides 
and  forces  which  control  them.  Man,  as  a  free  agent, 
attains  a  higher  rank.  He  is  put  under  law,  with  tho 
power  of  obeying  or  disobejing  it.  God,  who  is  tho 
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infinitely  high  and  self-containo*!,  works  alsi  by  law, 
but  It  comes  from  wllliln,  from  tho  perfi-ctness  of  His 
own  nature,  and  not  from  without,  as  must  Ix;  the  ease 
with  an  imperfect  being  like  man,  whosi-  duty  is  to 
strive  after  that  whieli  is  better  and  more  [wrfoot. 
Add  that,  even  in  tho  first  section,  man  was  descriljcd 
as  created  "  in  God's  image,  after  HLs  likonogs."  But 
as  law  Is  essential  to  God's  nature — for  without  it  Ho 
would  bo  the  author  of  confusion — so  is  it  to  man's. 
But  as  this  likeness  is  a  gift  conferred  upon  him.  ami 
not  inhisrent,  the  law  must  come  with  tho  gift,  from 
outside,  and  not  from  himself;  and  it  can  come  only 
from  Goil.  Thus,  then,  man  was  neee.s.sarily,  by  tho 
terms  of  his  creation,  made  subject  to  law,  and  without 
it  there  could  have  been  no  progress  upward.  But  ho 
broke  the  law,  and  fell.  Was  ho,  then,  to  remain  for 
ever  a  fallen  being,  hiding  himself  away  from  Ills 
Maker,  and  with  the  bonds  of  duty  and  love,  which 
erewhllo  bound  him  to  his  Creator,  broken  irreme- 
diably  F  No.  (Jod  is  love ;  and  the  pur])ose  of  this 
narrative  is  not  so  much  to  give  us  X\w  history  of 
man's  fall  as  to  show  that  a  means  of  restoration  had 
been  apjwintcd.  Scarcely  has  tho  broach  boon  made 
before  One  steps  in  to  till  it.  Tlio  brendi  luid  been 
caused  by  a  subtle  foe,  who  had  beguiled  our  first 
parents  in  tho  simplicity  of  their  innocence;  but  in  the 
very  hour  of  their  condemnation  they  are  promLsed  an 
avenger,  who,  after  a  struggle,  slmll  cnisli  tho  head  of 
their  enemy  (chap.  III.  15). 

Now  this  name,  Y-h-v-h,\n  its  simplest  form  Yehveh. 
means  "  Ho  shall  be,"  or  "  shall  become."  With  the 
substitution  of  y  for  v,  according  to  a  change  which  hid 
taken  place  generally  in  the  Hebrew  language,  this  is  tho 
actuivl  spelling  which  we  find  in  Exod.  ill.  14:  namely. 
Elnicli  '."/(fi-  Eliijili,  "  I  shall  be  that  I  shall  be.''  Nov.-, 
in  the  New  Testament  wo  find  that  tho  received  nam:! 
for  the  Messiah  was  "  the  coming  One"  (Matt.  xxi.  !•, 
xxiil.  3S);  Mark  xl.  i) ;  Luko  vil.  19,  20,  xiii.  3.5,  xix.  38; 
.John  i.  I.'),  27,  iii.  31.  vi.  14.  xl.  27,  xil.  13;  Acts  xix.  4; 
Heb.  X.  37)  ;  and  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  name 
of  the  Triuuo  God  is,  "  He  who  is  ami  who  was,  and  the 
comingOne"^chaps.  i.  4,8,xi.l7).  But  St.  Paul  tells  us  of 
a  notable  change  In  the  language  of  the  early  Christians. 
Their  solemn  formida  was  Marau-atlia,  "  Our  Lord  is 
come"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  The  Deliverer  was  no  longer 
future,  no  longer  "  He  who  shall  become,"  nor  ''He  who 
shall  be  what  He  shall  bo."  It  is  not  now  an  indefinite 
hope:  no  longer  the  sighing  of  tho  creatiii-e  wait- 
ing for  tho  manifestation  of  Him  who  shall  crush 
the  head  of  his  enemy.  The  faint  ray  of  light  which 
dawned  in  Gen.  ill.  15  has  become  the  risen  Sun  of 
Righteousness;  the  .lehovjili  of  tho  Old  Testament  has 
become  the  Jesus  of  the  New,  of  whom  the  Church  joy- 
fully exclaims.  "  Wo  praise  Thee  as  God  :  we  acknow- 
ledge Theo  to  bo  Jehovah." 

But  whence  arose  this  name  Jeliovah?  Dl>tinctly 
from  the  words  of  Eve,  so  miserably  disappointed  iu 
their  primary  application  :  "  I  have  gotten  a  man.  even 
Jehovah,"  or  Yehveh  (chap.  iv.  i.).  She,  poor  falleu 
creature,  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  she 
uttered,  but  she  liad  believed  the  promise,  and  for  her 
faltli's  sake  the  spirit  of  prophecy  reste<l  upon  her.  and 
she  gave  him  on  whom  her  hopes  were  fixed  tho  title 
which  was  to  grow  and  swell  onward  till  all  inspired 
truth  gathered  round  it  and  into  It;  and  at  length 
Elohlm.  tho  Almighty,  set  to  it  His  seal  bv  calling 
Himself  "  I  shall  bo  that  I  shall  be  "  (Exod.  iii.  14). 
Eve's  word  is  simply  tho  third  person  of  tho  verb  of 
which  Ehyeh  is  the  first,  and  the  correct  translation  of 
her  speech  is,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  he  that  shall 
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be,"  or  "the  fufuro  one."  But  when  God  called  Him- 
self by  tliis  appoUation,  the  word,  so  indefuiito  in  her 
mouth,  became  the  personal  name  of  Israel's  covenant 
God. 

■  Thus,  tlien,  in  this  title  of  the  Deity,  formed  from 
the  verb  of  existence  in  what  is  kno^vn  as  the  future  or 
indefinite  tense,  wo  have  the  symbol  of  that  onward 
longing  look  for  the  return  of  tlie  golden  age,  or  age 
of  paradise,  wliich  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  is  described 
as  the  reign  of  the  Branch  that  shall  grow  out  of 
Jesse's  root  (Isa.  xi.  4 — 9).  The  hope  was  at  first  dim, 
distant,  indistinct,  but  it  was  the  foundation  of  all  that 
was  to  follow.  Prophets  and  psalmists  were  to  tend 
.and  foster  that  hope,  and  make  it  clear  and  definite. 
But  tlie  germ  of  all  their  teacliiug  was  contained  in 
that  mystic  four-lettered  word,  the  totriigrammaton, 
T-li-v-h.  The  name  may  have  been  popularly  called 
Yahvoh,  though  of  this  we  h.ave  no  proof;  the  Jews 
certainly  understood  by  it  Tehveh — "  the  coming  One." 
After  all,  these  vowels  arc  not  of  so  much  importance 
as  tlie  fact  that  the  name  lias  the  pre-form,itive  yod. 
The  force  of  this  letter  prefixed  to  the  root  form  of  a 
Hebrew  verb  is  to  give  it  a  future  or  indefinite  sense  ; 
and  I  can  find  nothing  whatsoever  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  Jehovah — to  adopt  the  ordinary  spelling 


— means  "  tlie  existent  One."  .and  still  less  to  attach  to 
it  a  causal  force,  and  explain  it  as  signifying  "  He  who 
calls  into  being." 

Finally,  the  pre-Mosaical  form  of  the  name  is  m  )st 
instructive,  as  showing  that  the  expectation  of  tlis 
Messiah  was  older  than  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  The 
name  is  really  man's  answer  to  and  acceptance  of  the 
promise  made  to  him  in  chap.  iii.  15  ;  and  why  should 
not  Eve,  to  whom  the  assurance  was  given,  be  the  first  to 
profess  her  faith  in  it  ?  But  in  this  section,  in  which 
the  name  occurs  twenty  times  in  tlie  course  of  forty- 
six  verses,  there  is  a  far  deeper  truth  than  Eve  sup- 
posed. Jehovah  (Yehvclt)  is  simply  "  the  coming 
One,"  .and  Eve  probably  attached  no  very  definite  idea 
to  the  words  she  was  led  to  use.  But  here  Ho  is  called 
Jehovah-Elohim,  and  the  double  name  teaches  lis  that 
the  comin"-  One,  the  future  deliverer,  is  God.  the  very 
Elohim  who  at  first  created  man.  The  unity,  there- 
fore, .and  connection  between  these  two  narratives  is  of 
the  closest  kind ;  and  the  prefixing  in  this  second 
section  of  Jehovah  to  Elohim,  the  Creator's  name  in 
the  first  section,  was  tlio  laying  of  the  foundiition- 
stone  for  the  doctrine  that  man's  promised  Saviour, 
though  the  woman's  seed,  was  an  Emmanuel,  God  as 
well  as  man. 


EXCURSUS   C:    0:JT   THE   DURATION   OP   THE    PARADISIACAL   STATE   OF 

INNOCENCE. 


The  Bereshit  Babba  argites  that  Adam  and  Eve 
remained  in  tlieii'  original  state  of  innocence  for  six  hours 
only.  Others  have  supposed  that  the  events  recorded 
in  chaps,  ii.  4 — iii.  24  took  place  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  suppose  th.at  this  is  proved  by  what  is 
said  in  chap.  ii.  4,  that  tlicoartli  and  heavens,  -with  Adam 
and  the  garden,  were  all  made  in  one  d.ay,  before  the  end 
of  which  they  suppose  that  he  fell.  This  view,  like 
that  which  in  chap.  i.  interprets  each  creative  d.ay  of 
a  simiLar  period,  really  amounts  to  this :  th.at  the 
narrative  of  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  forced  to  bend  to  an 
arbitrary  me.aning  put  upon  a  single  word,  and  drawn 
not  from  its  meaning  in  Hebrew,  but  from  its  ordinary 
use  in  Euglisli.  More  correctly,  we  might  venture  to 
say  th.at  the  use  of  the  word  datj  in  ch.ap.  ii.  4  is  a 
Divine  warning  against  so  wilful  a  method  of 
exposition. 

Read  intelligently,  the  progress  of  time  is  carefully 
marked.  In  verso  6  the  earth  is  watered  by  a  mist :  in 
paradise  there  are  mighty  rivers.  Now,  mist  would 
not  produce  rivers ;  and  if  there  were  mist  in  the 
morning,  and  rain  in  tlie  afternoon,  a  long  period  of 
time  would  still  be  necessary  before  the  f.alling  rains 
would  form  for  themselves  definite  channels.  A  vast 
space  must  have  elapsed  between  the  mist  period  and 
that  in  which  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rolled  along 
their  mighty  floods. 

And  with  this  the  narrative  agrees.  All  is  slow  and 
gradu.al.  God  docs  not  summon  the  Garden  of  Eden 
into  existence  by  a  sudden  command,  but  He  "planted" 
it, and  "out  of  the  ground  He  made  to  grow"  such  trees 
as  were  most  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  whose  fruit 
was  most  suitable  for  human  food.  In  some  favoured 
spot,  in  sod  fertile  and  fit  for  their  development,  God, 
by  a  special  providence,  caused  such  plants  to  germinate 
as  would  best  supply  the  needs  of  a  creature  so  feeble 
as  man,  until,  by  the  aid  of  his  reason,  he  has  invented 
those  aids  and  helps  which  the  animals  possess  in  their 
own  bodily  organisation.     The  creation  of  full-grown 


ti'ces  bslongs  to  the  region  of  magic.  A  book  which 
gravely  recorded  such  an  act  would  justly  be  relegated 
to  the  Apocrj^jha ;  for  the  God  of  revelation  works  by 
law,  and  with  such  long  ages  of  preparation  that  human 
eagerness  is  often  tempted  to  cry,  "  How  long  ?  "  and 
to  pray  that  God  would  hasten  His  work. 

And  next,  as  regai-ds  Ad.am.  Placed  in  a  garden,  two 
of  the  rivers  of  which — the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates — 
seem  to  show  that  the  earth  at  his  creation  had  already 
settled  down  into  nearly  its  present  shape,  he  is  com- 
manded "  to  dress  and  keep  it."  The  inspired  narrator 
would  scarcely  have  spoken  in  this  way  if  Adam's  con- 
tinuance in  the  garden  had  been  but  a  few  hours  or  days. 
We  find  liim  living  there  so  long  that  his  solitude  bo- 
comes  we.arisomo  to  him,  and  the  Creator  at  length 
affirms  that  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone.  Mean- 
while, Adam  is  himself  searching  for  a  partner,  and  in 
the  hope  of  finding  one,  he  studies  all  the  animals  around 
him,  observes  their  ways,  gives  them  n.ames,  discovers 
many  v.aluable  qualities  in  them,  makes  several  of  them 
useful  to  him,  but  still  finds  none  among  them  that 
answers  to  his  wants.  But  when  we  read  that  "  Adam 
gave  n.ames  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
to  every  beast  of  the  field,"  we  cannot  but  see  that  this 
careful  study  of  the  creatures  round  him  must  have 
continued  through  a  long  period  before  it  could  have 
resulted  in  their  being  thus  generally  classified  and 
named  in  Adam's  mind.  At  length  Eve  is  brought, 
and  his  words  express  the  lively  pleasure  of  one  who, 
after  repeated  disappointments,  had  at  length  found 
that  of  which  he  was  in  search.  "  This,"  he  says, "  this 
time  is  bone  of  my  bone." 

How  long  Adam  and  Eve  enjoyed  their  simple  happi- 
ness after  their  marriage  is  left  untold;  but  this 
n.aming  of  the  animals  at  least  suggests  that  some  time 
eliipsed  before  the  fall.  Though  Adam  had  observed 
their  h.abits,  yet  he  would  scarcely  h.ave  given  many  of 
them  names  before  he  had  a  rational  comp.anion  with 
whom  to  hold  discourse.  For  some,  indeed,  he  would  have 
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found  names  wlion  trj-inp;  (o  call  thorn  to  liim,  but  only 
for  Hiifh  a>i  si'cmoil  lit  for  liouiostiratiou.  Tim  rest  lio 
wuiilil  jiiiss  liy  till  tliero  was  sonio  one  to  wlioin  to 
(loscribc  tlii-ni.  Thus  Kvo  sueuis  to  liavi)  known  Konn>- 
tliinff  of  tlio  8a<;iicity  of  thu  s(!rponl.  Sln',  too,  as  wi-ll 
as  A<laMi,  roi'oKnisod  tlio  vuico  of  Jdiovali  walkinff  in 
tlio  garden  (dial).  ''■■  '^)  I  "'"'  "'"  >?irdlcs  spokon  of  in 
verso  7  seem  also  to  indicate,  by  their  elaboration,  that 


the  gnilly  pair  roinaiiiod  in  Paradise  Bomo  time  after  tho 
fall.  Tlio  indii-ation.s  of  tinir  are,  however,  less  nuracr- 
ons  and  ilelinitc  after  tho  on-ation  of  Evo  tlian  Ijcfore  ; 
but  eertainly  AtLiin  Wiis  for  some  considurable  pericxl  a 
deni/.rn  of  i'aiiidisc,  anil  probably  tlicro  was  a  lonjrer 
time  than  is  goncnilly  supposed  si>pnt  in  iniioccnco  by 
him  and  his  wifi',  and  also  some  delay  Ijctweeii  tho  fall 
and  their  expulsion  from  their  happy  home. 


EXCURSUS  D:  ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  GENERATIONS. 


Thii  iiiovt  eursory  reader  must  bi"  stniek  by  the 
manner  in  wliieli  this  plira.se  fn'(|ueiitly  occurs  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  never  again  till  the  beginning  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  After  the  magnificent  and  Divine 
opening  of  chap.  i.  1 — ii.  3,  tho  rest  of  the  book  is  a 
series  of  "  gencraticnis,"  in  each  of  which  there  nro 
ixicnliaritics  of  diction  and  style,  but  also  phiiii 
marks  of  a  ma.stiT-hnnd,  which  has  moulded  them  iiit  > 
a  continuous  narrative.  Those  generations,  or  tuhljlli, 
are  ten  in  nunibi-r,  namely: — 


Chap. 


Ii. 

1- 

iv 

2.1, 

V. 

1- 

vi 

». 

vi. 

a- 

ix 

29. 

X. 

1- 

xi. 

9. 

xi. 

10- 

xi 

2t>. 

xi. 

27- 

XXV 

11. 

XXV. 

12- 

XXV. 

IS. 

XXV. 

la- 

XXXV. 

29, 

xxxvi 

1- 

xxxvii 

1, 

xxxvii 

2- 

1. 

21), 

2u,  the  tuiOOtli  of  heaven  and  earth. 
.       ,,       Adam. 
,        ,,       Noali. 
,       ,,       tlic  sons  of  Xoah. 
.slicm. 

,  ,,  TcIMfl. 

,        ,,  Ishiiui'.;!. 

,,  Isaac. 

,       „  Ksati. 

„  Jacob. 


Now.  first,  modern  discoveries  have  shown  that  tlioro 
is  no  difficulty,  as  some  have  supposed,  in  believing 
that  the  patriarchs  could  nad  and  write.  Ur  of  t!ie 
Chalilees,  whoin'o  Tcrali  emigrated,  ])roves  to  have  been 
a  famous  seat  of  learning,  and  Mr.  Saycc  (Chald.  Gen., 
p.  2t)  says  that  the  earliest  inscriptions  of  any  import- 
ance which  we  now  possess  belong  to  tho  time  of  a 
king  of  Ur,  supposed  to  havo  lived  throe  thousand 
yeai-s  before  the  Christian  era.  These  iuserlptions,  lie 
a  Ids.  consist  of  texts  on  bricks  and  on  signet  cylinders, 
and  some  of  tliese  latter  may  be,  he  thinks,  of  even  greater 
antiquity.  Even  the  daily  transactions  of  business 
wore  iu  Abram's  time  pcrijctuated  with  tho  utmost 
punctuality  and  decorum  by  means  of  those  contract, 
and  sale,  and  even  loan  tahlets  of  terra  cotta  which  are 
.still  existing  ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  in  Chaldea 
among  the  Accadians.  as  in  Egv^Jt,  papynis  was  used 
as  a  writing  material  as  well  as  clay,  and  more  rarely, 
stone  (Tomkiiis.  Studies  on  the  'fimen  of  Ahrdham, 
]>.  45).  So  far  from  losing,  the  Book  of  Genesis  gains 
infinitely  in  value  and  importance,  if  not  on  its  divine, 
yet  on  its  human  si<le,  if  wo  find  reason  for  belieWng 
that  we  may  have  in  it  the  contents  of  bricks  and 
cylinders  carried  liy  Abraham  from  Ur  to  Harau  first, 
and  thence  to  Caniuin. 

Next,  tho  only  rcvn-ent  way  of  interpretin^f  Holy 
Scripture  is,  not  to  make  it  bend  to  human  tlieories. 
but  to  make  our  views  beml  to  what  it  says  of  itself. 
Hero,  then,  it  represents  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  com. 
posed  out  of  dociiinonts  already  existing.  We  have  no 
right  to  jissuiiie  that  these  dmniments  were  less  inspired 
Ijocauso  pre-Mosaic.  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham  are  all 
represented  as  men  very  near  unto  God.  Others,  such 
as  Shem,  Jacob.  Josei>li,  were  scarcely  less  so ;  and 
thoi-e  ar(>  peculiarities  iu  the  ti'ildulh  of  Jacob  which 
snggest  that  a  narrative  written  by  Joseph  was  at  least 
tho  basis  of  that  histm-y.  Now.  had  <^en"sis  lH>en  tho 
work  of  one  inspired  pen,  surely  it  would  have  proceeded 
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onward  with  steady  pur])ose,  and,  as  is  the  invariable 
rule  of  Holy  Scrii)ture,  the  writer  would  havo  prc^served 
his  own  style  and  individuality  tliroughout.  Asitis.the 
narrative  which  begins  at  chaj).  ii.  4  is  as  diverse  from 
tho  history  of  creation  as  it  could  jxissibly  be;  and 
apparently  that  history  (chaji.  i.  1 — ii.  3).  which  is  not 
a  tOldiith,  was  given  in  order  to  guard  against  tho 
errors  which  might  easily  have  arisen  from  misunder- 
standing tho  account  given  in  the  second  narrative. 
Now,  th(^  historj'  of  creation  must  have  been  directly 
inspired.  We  cannot,  indeed,  tell  how  the  knowledge 
it  contains  was  communicated,  whether  by  a  series  of 
visions  in  a  tiaiico  or  by  ideas  impressed  upon  tho 
writer's  mind  ;  but  obviously  it  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent creation  as  developed  iu  an  orderly  progression  by 
the  promulgation  of  Diviia;  laws,  following  at  succes- 
sive intervals,  one  upon  another,  and  culminating  in  tho 
Sabbath  of  Eloliim.  In  the  second  narrative  creation 
is  but  a  secondary  subject,  and  is  described  simply  iu 
contrast  with  tho  Garden  of  Eden. 

But  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis — and  we  know 
of  no  one  whoso  claims  stand  ou  such  strong  grounds 
as  those  of  Moses — also  shows  his  indiriduality,  and 
arranges  his  materials  on  a  settled  plan.  Divimdy 
inspired,  as  we  believe,  lie  would  nevertheless  make 
no  unnecessary  change  or  alteration  in  the  documents 
Ijcforo  liim  ;  nay,  he  does  not  even  care  for  verbal 
accuracy  (witness  chap,  xxviii.  9,  compared  with  chap. 
xxxW.  ;»).  In  tho  Chaldean  Genesis  we  havo  a  docu- 
ment far  older  than  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  in  tho 
account  of  the  flood,  iu  tho  sending  out  of  the  raven  and 
dove  from  the  ark,  in  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Noah,  and 
the  choice  of  tho  rainbow  as  a  sign  of  reconciliation, 
there  is  much  that  is  common  to  tlio  inspired  and  un- 
inspired narratives.  But  the  perusal  and  comparison 
of  tho  two  is  most  in.structive,  and  leaves  the  mind 
impressed  with  tho  infinite  superiority  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

Tlio  writer's  plan  was  this.  After  gi-iing  us  an 
accoiuit  of  creation,  iu  which  man  ajjpears  as  God's 
master  work,  and  then  of  the  Paradise,  in  which  man 
is  shown  to  be  tho  especial  object  of  Jehovah's  love, 
henceforward  his  one  purjjoso  is  man's  restoration,  and 
the  selection  successively  of  Seth,  Shem,  Abraham, 
and  Jacob  as  the  i>ersons  through  whom  the  promise 
of  a  Deliverer  was  to  be  fulfilled.  He  dues  not 
actually  exclude  all  such  portions  of  tho  patriarchal 
records  as  had  no  direct  bearing  upon  his  sub- 
ject, but  after  a  imssing  notice  omits  the  mention 
of  them  for  the  future.  Thus  in  tho  second 
narrative  ho  gives  tho  temptation,  the  fall,  its  out- 
come in  Cain's  sin,  and  then  a  brief  history  of 
Cain's  family,  mth  particulars  of  their  advance  in  the 
arts  of  civilisation,  in  refinement,  in  luxury,  and  in 
pride:  and  then  he  drops  them  for  ever.  Wo  know 
nothing  more  about  the  Caiuitcs,  but  henceforward  tho 
narrative   is   occupied    with   Seth    and   liis  posterity. 
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The  same  rule  is  followed  again  and  again;  and  tlius, 
wliile  tho-Book  of  Genesis  is  full  of  most  interesting 
information  about  tlie  ancient  world,  we  nevertlieless 
feel  that  its  one  main  purpose   was  to  show  that  the 


redemption  of  mankind  by  the  bestowal  of  a  Saviour 
was  no  after-thought,  but  the  very  starting  point  of 
God's  revealed  message  of  love  to  His  fallen 
creatures. 


EXCURSUS  E:  UPON"  ELAM  A^'T)    THE  CONQUESTS  AND    ROUTE  OF 
CHEDORLAOMER  (Chap.  xiv.). 


Of  Elam  we  lately  knew  nothing  more  than  that  it 
was  a  country  called  after  a  son  of  Shem,  and  this  nar- 
rative, containing  an  account  of  a  conquest  of  Canaiiu 
by  Elamites,  was  a  puzzle  to  thonghtfid  Bible  readers, 
and  a  mark  for  the  derision  of  such  critics  as  imagine 
that  everything  of  which  a  clear  explanation  cannot  be 
given  must  necessarily  be  unhistorical.  Within  tlie 
last  few  years  our  knowledge  has  so  grown  that  the 
narrative  fits  exactly  into  its  place,  although  neither  the 
name  of  Chedorlaomer  nor  the  history  itseK  has  been 
found  in  the  cuneiform  texts. 

The  country  of  Elam  itself  is  a  vast  highland  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  with  broad  plains  lying  be- 
tween moimtains  which  sometimes  attain  an  elevation 
of  eight  or  ten  tliousand  feet.  It  is  easily  defensible, 
rich,  and  well  watered,  and  its  inhabitants  were  dreaded 
neighbours  of  the  BaljyLiuians,  upon  whose  fertile  plains 
they  constantly  poured  down  in  sudden  inroads,  and  re- 
turned to  their  hUls  laden  with  booty.  It  was  from  Elam 
that  the  Accadians  descended  and  conquered  Babylonia, 
and  wo  thus  gather  that  its  earlier  inhabitants  were  Tura- 
nians, sprung  from  Japheth.  The  names  of  the  towns  in 
tliatpart  of  tliecoimtry  of  which  Susa  is  the  capital  still 
bear  witness  to  the  supremacy  there  of  this  race,  while 
the  names  of  the  rest  of  the  Elamite  towns  are  said  by 
M.  Oppcrt  [Eecords  of  the  Past,  ix.  5)  to  be  Semitic. 
Elamitic  Semites  appear  also  among  tlie  Assyrian 
sculptures,  where  "  their  keen  and  refined  features  are 
set  off  to  great  advantage  by  the  blunt  outline  and  thick 
protruding  lips,  which  have  been  identified  with  the 
Kissiaus,  or  Cossaeans,  of  classic  authors,  the  Kassi  of 
the  monuments,  the  sons  of  Cush  of  the  Bible"  (Raw- 
linsou's  Anc.  Mon.,  ii.  500).  Thus  in  Elam,  as  on  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  find  the  families  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  distinct  in  lineament  and  language,  but 
dwelling  near  one  another,  and  coming  in  successive 
waves  of  population  to  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  land. 

The  first  great  event  recorded  concerning  Elam  is 
fovmd  in  the  Annals  of  Assurbauipal,  son  of  Esar- 
haddon,  king  of  Assyi-ia.  He  asserts  that  he  concpered 
Elam,  and  took  the  city  of  Susa  in  B.C.  645,  and  that 
he  then  brought  back  an  image  of  Nana  which  Kudnr 
Naklnmte  had  carried  away  from  Babylonia  1,635 
years  before ;  that  is,  in  B.C.  2280.  As  Nana  and  Nak- 
lumte  seem  to  be  names  of  the  same  goddess,  while 
Kudur  means  "  servant,"  we  thus  find  this  Elamite  king 
calling  himself,  perhaps  from  this  exploit,  "  the  servant 
of  Nakhunte."  La'omar,  or  Lagomar,  is  the  name  of 
another  Elamite  god,  and  thus  Chedorlaomer  means 
"  servant  of  Lagomar." 

Nearer  to  the  time  of  Abram  we  find  an  Elamite 
king  named  Kudur-Malndi,  who  claims  the  title  of 
adda  Martu,  ttiiit  is,  lord  of  Phoenicia,  showing  that 
he  too,  like  Chedorlaomer,  had  conquered  Syi'ia.  His 
son  was  named  Eriaku,  and  being  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  government,  received  Larsa  as  his  capital. 
The  names  Eriaku  and  Larsa  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Arioch  and  of  EUasar,  and  this  further  suggests  the  idea 
that  Kudur-lngomar  and  Kudur-Mabuk  may  have  been 


the  same  person.  Canoa  Rawlinson  gives  the  probable- 
date  of  Kudur-Mabuk's  reign  as  about  B.C.  2100,  Mr. 
Sayce  about  a  century  later,  and  M.  Len(jrmant  some- 
where about  the  eiiocli  of  Abraham  (Tomkins's  Studies, 
p.  180). 

Now  the  Elamite  king,  fourteen  years  before,  had 
subdued  the  Jordan  vaUey  (verse  5),  and  as  this  second 
expedition  was  prior  to  Abram's  taking  Hagar  to  wife, 
which  happened  in  the  tenth  year  after  his  migration  to 
Palestine  (see  chap.  xvi.  3),  it  follows  that  Abram  and 
Terah  were  still  at  Kharran  when  Chedorlaomer  passed 
through  it,  as  he  must  have  done,  on  his  march.  Him- 
seK  a  Turanian,  he  would  look  with  iU-will  on  powerful 
Semitic  chiefs  such  as  were  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  his 
visit  may  have  had  something  to  do  in  urging  them 
on  their  further  route  as  soon  as  Terah's  death  set  them 
free.  We  see  also  that,  besides  the  caravan  road,  there 
was  a  war  track  to  Canaan,  and  thus,  with  troubles 
from  Elamite  invasions  at  home  to  urge  him  on,  Abram 
was  but  following  the  great  current  of  population  in 
going  to  Palestine  first,  and  thence  onward  to  Egj^it. 
So  many  took  tliis  route  and  remained  in  Egyjjt  that, 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Hyksos,  they  took  possession, 
first  of  the  Delta,  and  then  of  'Egypt  generally.  And 
in  this  stream  of  human  migration  there  was  one  whose 
going  and  purpose  was  Dirine. 

For  twelve  years  Chedorlaomer's  tribute  was  regu- 
larly paid,  but  in  the  thii-teenth  year  the  five  kings  who 
possessed  the  wealthiest  poi-tion  of  tlie  Jordan  valley  re- 
belled. A  twelvemonth  is  spent  in  gathering  Elam's 
forces ;  but  in  the  next  spring,  attended  by  three  sub- 
ject monarchs,  the  king  starts  on  his  march  to  pimish 
the  revolters.  On  his  arrival  at  Damascus,  probablj'  by 
the  same  route  which  Abram  had  followed,  we  find  him 
taldng  a  wide  circuit,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  countiy 
and  fall  upon  the  rebels  last,  and  from  the  side  where 
they  least  expected  an  attack.  For,  moving  southwards 
through  Baslian,  he  smites  the  Rephaim  and  other  tribes 
along  the  plateau  on  the  cast  of  Jordan,  until  he  reaches 
the  wild  mountains  inliabited  by  the  cave-dwelling 
Horites,  and  which  extend  fi-om  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
gulf  of  Akaba.  The  most  southerly  spot  reached  by 
him  was  El-Pai-an,  the  oali forest  of  Paran,  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  desert  of  Et-Tili.  Tm-ning  hence 
to  the  north  and  north-west,  he  smites  on  his  way  the 
Amalekites,  whose  wandering  tribes  occupied  this  vast 
desert,  and  thus  reaches  the  Dead  Sea,  along  the  western 
shore  of  which  he  marches  till  he  reaches  Hazezon- 
Tamar,  better  known  as  Eu-gedi.  This  ravine  is,  as 
Dr.  Tristram  has  shown,  of  the  utmost  strategical  im- 
portance. For  it  is  easy  to  march  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake  as  far  as  this  point,  while  inland  the  route  lies 
across  a  rough  and  almost  waterless  vrilderness.  But 
north  of  En-gedi  the  shore-line  is  impracticable  even 
for  footmen.  We  gather  that  the  Amorites  held  the 
pass,  but  were  not  reinforced  by  their  countiymen,  and 
probably  were  surjjrised — for  a  handful  of  men  could 
defend  the  zigzag  path  which  mounts  up  the  side  of  the 
precipice  to  a  height  of  1,800  feet.  At  the  head  of 
this  ravine  Chedoi-laomer  was  less  than  twenty  miles 
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■distant  from  Abniin  at  Maiiiro,  but  witli  a  ilifHcult 
pounlry  liclwci'ii ;  and,  niuirovcr,  liis  object  wa.i  to 
Hniilc  anil  ])lunilcr  tlio  licli  cilices  of  tin-  ])lain.  As  be 
Inul  now  traversed  two-tbirds  of  tbe  len^ftb  of  tbii  Dead 
Son,  it  a^aiu  becomes  nniuifest  tliat  iSoilom  and  tlie 
otluT  eities  were  at  its  nortliern  end.  In  tlio  vale  of 
iSiddirii  llie  batlU'  is  fim^bl.and  tlie  tive  liin^'s,  entau- 
>;led  anion;;  tlie  bitnmeii  pits,  are  defeated  witli  so  preat 
slan^liter  I  bat  a  remnant  only  eseapes.  Fleeing,  not  to 
tlie  iiiiiuiitaiiis  of  Moal),  as  eommontators  a.ssiinie,  but  to 
those  of  .Iiidea,  tliey  carry  tbe  news  to  Abram,  telling 
iiim  tbat.  witli  other  captives,  Lot  and  bis  (foods  are 
carrii'il  away.  He  draws  out  at  once  ;51.S  men,  all 
traiiiel  to  arms,  and  all  burn  in  iiis  house,  anil  therefore 
of  sure  lidelity.  as  those  bun^'ht  or  lately  acquired  would 
not  be,  and,  reinforced   by  bodies  of  Amorites  uuder 


Mamre,  Anor,  and  Eslicol,  starts  in  rapid  parsuit.  En- 
cumbered with  (foods  and  prisonc-rs  ami  cattle,  Chedor- 
laomer  marched  but  slowly,  and  wbiMi,  after  four  or  five 
days'  pursuit,  Abram  overtook  the  Klamites,  tliey  would 
probably  be  as  little  pnqaired  for  an  attiwk  as  tb(3  Atua- 
iekiles  whom  David  found,  after  they  biul  sacked  Zikln^, 
"spread  aiiroad  u|ion  all  tbe  earth,  eating;  anil  drinking 
and  dancing"  (1  Sam.xxx.  It)).  Still  they  were  uumer- 
oiLS,  and  most  of  them  veteran  warriors,  and  so  Abram 
waits  till  ni(;lit,  and  then,  dividing  his  little  army  into 
three  divisions,  be  makes  his  attack,  throws  them  into 
confusion,  and  pursuing  them  almost  to  tbe  gates 
of  Damascus,  recovers  all  tbe  persons  and  spoil 
which  they  bad  gathered  in  their  long  route  do^ra- 
wards  and  upwards  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
Palestine. 


EXCURSUS   F :    ON    THE    ANGEL,    [HEB.,    "  MESSENGER    OF    JEHOVAH "]    (Chap.  xv-i.). 


It  is  in  chapter  xvi.  that  wc  first  meet  with  this 
term,  and  as  in  several  places  there  is  an  apparent 
idi'iitification  of  Jehovah's  messenger  with  Jehovah 
Himself,  and  even  with  Elohini,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  niucb  debated  question, 
whether  it  was  a  created  angel  tbat  was  tlio  means 
of  communication  between  Jehovah  and    His   ancient 

iieople;  or  whether  it  was  an  antici[iation  of  the 
ncarnation  of  Christ,  and  even  a  manifestation  in 
human  form  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Divine 
Trinity. 

God  in  His  absolute  and  perfect  nature  is,  as  wo  are 
clearly  taught,  beyond  the  reach  of  hiiniau  sense,  and 
<'ven  of  human  reason.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God " 
(John  i.  18,  vi.  4G),  "for  Ho  is  the  King  inv-isible. 
Who  dwells  in  the  unapproachable  light"  (1  Tim.  i.  17. 
vi.  It));  but  we  are  taught  with  equal  clearness  that  it 
was  the  office  of  Christ  to  reveal  Him  to  us  (John  xii. 
4'>.  xiv.  !t) ;  and  that  Christ  is  not  merely  "  the 
<'ffidgence  of  His  glory,  but  tbe  very  image  and 
impress  of  His  sub.stauco "  (Hcb.  i.  3).  In  his  own 
nature,  then,  incomprehensible  and  exalted  far  above 
the  reach  of  our  mental  powers.  God  is  nevertheless 
made  intelligible  to  man.  and  brought  near  to  our 
hearts  and  minds  in  Christ,  so  that  we  can  conceive 
of  Him  as  a  Person,  and  as  such  love  and  worship 
Him.  Yet  was  this  Incarnation  of  God  the  Son 
the  most  sidilime  and  awful  mystery  ever  displayed 
uiKin  earth ;  and  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  mystery  often 
repeated,  so  far  from  being  a  help  to  our  faith,  would 
he  the  reverse.  We  may  well  believe  that  God  prepared 
men's  minds  for  .so  Divine  a  fact  as  "  the  emptying 
Himself  of  His  glory,  tbat  He  might  be  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men  "  (Plul.  ii.  7) ;  but  that  He  became  Man 
•exi'cpt  at  Bethlehem  slioidd  have  for  its  proof  nothing 
less  than  the  express  waiTant  of  Holy  Writ. 

In  three  ca.ses  there  is  an  apparent  identification  of 
the  angel  with  God.  Thus  of  Hagar  it  is  .said.  "  She 
<'alled  the  name  of  Jehovah  that  speaketh  to  her  El 
Boi"  (((  God  of  seeing);  and  as  a  reason  for  the  name 
she  adds,  "  Do  not  I  see  after  my  seeing  ? "  (chap, 
■xvi.  13).  Similarly,  after  Jacob  had  wrestled  with  "a 
man"  until  the  breiddug  of  the  day,  he  "called  the 
name  of  the  place  Peni-el  (the  face  of  Ood) :  for  I  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved " 
(chap,  xxxii.  30).  Finally,  after  "the  angel  of  Jehovah" 
liad  gone  up  in  the  flame  from  off  the  altar,  Mauoah 
.said,  "  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  liave  seen 
Eloliim  (Judges  xiii.  22). 


In  these  and  any  similar  eases  the  utmost  that  wo 
can  venture  to  atfirm  is  that  they  liad  seen  God 
rejiresentatively  by  the  appearance  to  them  of  His 
angel;  by  whom  also  "Jehovah  spake  to  Hagar." 
Upon  tliis  latter  point  there  is  a  valuable  note  of  Bar- 
Hebrieus  in  his  Scholia  on  Acts  vii.  30,  "  He  that  wa« 
visible  was  an  angel :  He  that  spake  was  (jod."  Nor 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  in  verse  10 
the  angel  says  to  Hagar,  "  I  will  uiidtiply  thy  seed." 
For  it  is  the  rule  in  Holy  Scrijiture  to  ascribe  to  the 
agent  the  deeds  which  he  executes  by  God's  com- 
mission. Thus  E/.ekiel  Sfjcaks  of  himself  destroying 
Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xliii.  3),  the  sense  lieiiiff  that  rightly 
put  in  our  margin — that  "he  prophesied  that  the  city 
shoidd  be  destroyed."  Sent  by  Jehovah  to  execute  His 
will,  angel  and  prophet  alike  are  described  as  them- 
selves tlio  doers  of  the  ta.sk  assigned  to  them.  This 
rule  should  be  remembered  in  the  exposition  of 
chap.  xix..  where  the  two  angels  si)eak  of  themselves 
as  destroying  Sodom. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  the  "three  men  who  stood 
by  "  Abraham  at  Mamre,  there  is  a  very  close  identi- 
fication of  oni^  of  the  angels  with  Jehovah.  In  tlio 
first  verse  we  read  that  "  Jehovah  api)cared  tinto 
Abraham."  This  might  well  be  by  the  mission  of  the 
angels,  but  after  a  sudden  change  to  the  singular 
number  in  verse  Id,  the  sjK'aker  is  both  liencefurward 
called  Jehovah,  and  sjK'aks  as  not  only  himscdf  the 
doer  and  judge,  but  as  if  it  rested  with  him  to  save 
or  destroy  at  his  own  will.  There  is  also  a  marked 
distinction  between  him  and  the  two  angels  who 
visit  Lot,  and  who  describe  themselves  as 'sent  by 
Jehovah  (chap.  xix.  13),  though  even  here,  in  verses 
17 — 22,  there  is  an  approximation  to  a  higher  jM-rsoni- 
fication.  In  the  ea.se  of  the  angel  who  visits  Gideon 
there  is  again  an  apparent  identification  between  him 
and  Jehovah  (Judges  v\.  H.  Iti — 23i;  nevertheless, 
Gideon  still  calls  him  an  angel  of  Jehovah  in  verse  22, 
and  he  is  called  an  angel  of  Elohim  in  verse  20. 

In  this  case,  and  in  that  of  the  angel  who  appeared 
to  Manoali,  thev  refuse  to  partake  i^f  food,  whereas  the 
three  angels  who  appearcil  to  Abraham  at  Mamre  ate 
of  the  food  prei>!ired  for  them.  They  an>  also  called 
men.  and  behave  in  a  very  human  manner,  whereas  the 
angels  who  aj>peared  to  Gideon  and  Manoah  both 
display  supernatural  jxiwers,  and  "  do  woudronsly." 
Nevertheless,  nowhere  else  is  there  so  close  an  identifi- 
cation betwi-en  the  angel  and  Jehovah  as  in  this  api>ear. 
ance  at  Mamre,  and  in  the  history  of  the  intercession 
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for  Sodom  both  the  angel  aud  Abraham  speak  as  if 
Jehovah  was  there  present  iu  person. 

lu  the  case  of  the  revelation  to  Abraham  after  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  "angel  of  Jehovah"  calls  to  liim 
from  heaven,  aud  we  have  no  account  of  any  appearance 
Ib  human  form. 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  other  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  the  explanation  seems  plain.  In  the  passage 
of  God's  ancient  people  thi-ough  the  wilderness,  an 
angel  was  especially  entnistcd  with  their  guidance  and 
protection.  He  is  called  "  the  augel  of  Elohim,"  and 
his  symbol  was  the  pillar  of  tire  and  of  the  cloud 
(Exod.  xiv.  19).  Once,  however,  ho  appears  in  human 
form  to  Joshua,  and  claims  the  office  of  captain  of 
Jehovah's  host  (Josh.  v.  13 — 15).  Iu  the  fuU  descrip- 
tion of  him  in  Exod.  xxiii.  20^'2.5,  we  read  iu  verse  21 
"  my  Name  is  iu  him."  Now  this  angel  is  called  in 
Isa.  Ixiii.  9  "  the  angel  of  God's  presence,"  hterally,  of 
His  Face  :  and  in  this  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to 
Exod.  xxxiii.  14,  15,  where  Moses  says,  "  If  Thy  Face 
go  not,  carry  us  not  up  hence ; "  and  Jehovah  says, 
"  My  Face  shall  go,  that  I  may  give  thee  rest." 

It  seoms,  therefore,  that  under  the  Old  Covenant, 
while  generally  it  was  created  angels  who  were  the 
medium  of  communication  between  God  and  man,  yet 
that  there  was  one  kind  of  manifestation  of  Deity  so 
high  as  that  God's  Name  was  in  him,  aud  God's  Face 
.shown  l)y  him.  As  all  revelation  was  by  God  the  Sou 
(John  i.  18)  we  may  fearlessly  connect  this  angel  with 
our  blessed  Lord,  called  "  the  angel  of  the  covenant "  iu 
Mai.  iii.  1 ;  but  it  would  be  rash  and  presmnptuous  to 
attempt  to  defiue  the  exact  natiu-e  of  these  appearances. 


Tlie  union  of  matter  and  spirit  in  any  way  is  beyond 
our  powers  of  understanding ;  how  much  more  when 
that  Spirit  is  God !  But  this  we  may  reverently  say, 
that  these  personal  manifestations  were  an  anticipa- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament  of  that  wliich  is  the  cardinal 
dootrine  iu  the  New — that  God  has  taken  upon  Him 
human  nature,  and  appeared  in  fashion  as  a  man.  The 
saints  of  old  knew  of  their  Redeemer  at  first  only  as 
'•  the  woman's  seed : "  they  learned  next  to  uuite  the 
thought  of  Him  with  the  name  Jehovah ;  and,  fiually, 
they  knew  that  Jehovah  was  also  God.  So  was  the 
broad  foundation  laid  for  the  projAetic  teaching  that 
He  was  Emmanuel,  in  one  jierson  God  and  Man ;  and 
for  the  feeling  so  necessary  for  all  true  personal  piety 
that  God  vouchsafes  His  presence  on  earth.  He  who 
now  walks  iu  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks 
(Rev.  i.  13)  from  ,time  to  time  manifested  His  Face 
^■isibly  to  the  saints  of  the  Church  of  old.  And 
not  only  was  the  father  of  the  faithful  thus  visited, 
but  even  a  runaway  handmaid  was  neither  disregarded, 
nor  deemed  unworthy  of  heavenly  care.  We  might 
lose  ourselves  in  profitless  speculations  as  to  the 
manner  of  events  so  mysterious,  but  the  practical  lessou 
is  plain,  that  though  "the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  God,  yet  He  deigns  to  dwell 
upon  earth  "  (1  Kings  \-iii.  27),  and  that  His  presence 
uow  vouchsafed  by  the  spiritual  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  as  efficacious  for  guidance,  help,  and 
comfort  as  were  these  visible  manifestations  in  early 
times,  when  there  was  not  as  yet  that  full  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  His  ways,  which  has  boeu  given  us  in 
His  Holy  Word 


EXCURSUS   G:    UPON   THE   CHRONOLOGY   OF   JACOB'S    LIFE   (Chap,  xxvii.) 


The  elaborate  calculations  of  Lightfoot,  and  most 
Jewish  and  Christian  commentators,  intended  to  show 
that  when  Jacob  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Harau,  he 
and  Esau  were  each  about  77  years  of  age,  aud  Isaac 
their  father  about  137,  though  based  apparently  upon 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  arc  so  contrai-y  to  its  facts  that 
evidently  there  must  bo  some  error  iu  them.  Fortu- 
uately  ^tliere  are  several  dates  which  are  open  to  no 
doubt,  aud  if  we  start  with  these,  it  may  prove  not 
impossible  to  arrive  at  more  trustworthy  conclusions. 

Wlieu,  then,  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  was  130 
years  of  age  (chap  xlvii.  9),  and  as  Joseph  when  he 
"  stood  before  Pharaoh  "  was  30  (chap.  xli.  46),  aud  as 
his  first  years  of  power  were  the  seven  years  of  plenty, 
and  tliere  had  been  already  two  years  of  famine  when 
he  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren,  he  was  plainly 
about  40  3'ears  of  age  when  his  father  joined  him. 
Now  lie  was  a  lad  of  17  when  sold  into  Egy|)t  (xxx\'ii. 
2),  and  as  ho  was  born  before  the  contract  to  serve 
Laban  for  the  speckled  cattle  (xxx.  25),  which  lasted  for 
six  yea'-s  (xxxi.  41),  he  was  about  7  when  Jacob  returned 
to  Canaan.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Jacob  was  91 
when  Joseph  was  boru.  Now  the  usual  calculations 
allow  only  twenty  yeai-s  for  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Padan- 
aram,  of  which  the  firet  seven  were  spent  iu  service 
before  Leah  and  Rachel  were  given  him  in  man-iage. 
If  from  the  twenty,  we  subtract  these  seven  years  aud 
the  seven  years  of  Joseph's  age,  there  remain  ouly  six 
years  for  the  birth  of  Leah's  six  sons  and  the  interval 
of  her  barrenness ;  and  undeniably  the  uaiTative  would 
be  giiilty  of  very  remarkable  exaggeration  in  its  accoimt 
of  Rachel's  childlessness,  and  Rachel  herself  of  ex- 
cessive impatience,  considering  that  at  the  end  of  six 


years  she  gave  birth  herself  to  a  son,  and  in  the  in- 
terval had  given  her  maid  Bilhah  to  Jacob,  who  had  by 
her  two  sous ;  and  as  the  birth  of  these  was  the  occasion 
to  Rachel  of  very  imseemly  exultation  over  her  sister 
(xxx.  6,  8),  her  conduct  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Leah  had  already  a  numerous  offspring  when 
Rachel  gave  Bilhah  to  her  husband. 

The  case  of  Leah  is  still  plainer.  She  bears  four 
sons,  after  which  she  "  left  bearing  "  (xxix.  o5 ).  aud 
this  baiTonness  continued  so  long  that  she  gave  Zilpah 
as  her  substitute  to  Jacob,  who  bare  him  two  sons.  Gad 
aud  Asher.  Now  neither  Rachel  nor  Leah  woidd  have 
resorted  to  this  expedient  until  they  utterly  despaii-ed 
of  lia\"ing  children  themselves ;  aud  Leah  herself  de- 
scribes it  as  an  act  of  great  self-sacrifice  (xxx.  18). 
Zilpah's  sons  both  seem  to  have  been  bom  in  tliis  period 
of  Leah's  barrenness;  for  we  find  that  Jacob  had  entirely 
discarded  Leah,  and  it  was  only  at  Rachel's  request 
that  he  A-isited  her  again.  Zilpah  had  taken  Leah's 
place  plainly  because  she  had  no  expectation  of  haiing 
more  offspring,  aud  from  chap.  xxx.  15  it  is  evident 
that  Jacob  shared  iu  this  view,  and  had  long  ceased  to 
pay  any  ^-isits  to  Leah's  tent.  Moreover,  this  interval 
lasted  so  long  that  Reubeuwas  old  enough  to  be  allowed 
to  ramble  iu  tlie  field — that  is,  the  uncultivated  pastm-e 
land  where  the  flocks  fed ;  and  he  liad  sufficient  seK- 
coutrol  to  bring  the  mandi-akc-berries  wliioli  he  had 
fomid  home  to  his  mother.  According  to  the  usual 
calculations,  he  was  between  three  aud  foiir  years  old  at 
this  time :  for  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  bii-ths 
of  Issachar  aud  Zebnlun  within  the  six  years.  He  is 
therefore  described  as  carried  by  the  renpers  to  the 
wheatfield,  aud  somewhere  there  he  finds  the   man- 
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(Inikcs;  I)iit  tlic  wlicnt  liiirvcst  i.s  mciitionoil  (inly  to  fii 
tlu'  tiiiio,  ami  H<Milicii  liad  cvidnilly  ffom-  a  loiif;  niiiihli' 
ti>  places  liot  ofti'ii  visited.  For  it  is  ]>liiiit  that  tlii' 
iiiaiidriikeH  were  nirilies,  mid  tlmt  llieir  <Iise<ivery  was 
iiiMisual  ;  and  this  wiiiild  not  liave  lieen  tlio  ease  liad 
tliey  been  found  near  I  lie  tents,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a 
younjf  ehihl  would  have  l)Ceii  the  discoverer.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Reuben  wereanactiveyouujrniau, nothing 
was  more  prolmhle  than  for  him  to  wandir  away  into 
distant  ((uarters,  lookinj;,  jierhaps,  for  purie;  and  tin- 
kind  heart  which  made  him  bring  tln^  berries  to  his 
mother  is  in  agreement  with  the  brotherly  alfectiou 
which  made  him  determine  to  save  the  life  even  of  the 
hated  Joseph  (xxxvii.  21,  22.  2i».  30).  '•  Unstable"  he 
was,  with  no  great  qualities,  but  not  destitute  of  gene- 
rosity or  of  sympathy;  and  to  Leah  her  sons  must  have 
bi'on  her  ono  comfort  uiuler  her  many  trials,  and  no 
doubt  she  treated  them  lovingly.  Now  if  we  put  all  the.se 
f  lungs  together — the  birtli  of  Leah's  four  sons  ;  Rachel's 
jealousy  at  her  sinter's  fruitfulni'ss.  and  her  gift  of 
IVdhali  to  her  hu.sband  ;  Leah's  interval  of  bai-renness, 
and  her  gift  of  Zilpah  to  take  her  place  ;  the  complete 
estrangenu'ut  of  Jacob  from  Leah,  upon  the  supposition 
that  sho  would  never  again  conceive;  and  the  fact  that 
she  had  to  purchase  of  Rachel  the  visit  of  Jacob  to 
her  tent,  which  was  followed  by  the  birth  of  two  more 
sons. — if  we  bear  all  this  in  mind,  few  ])ersons  couhl 
[inibably  be  found  eapalile  of  believing  that  so  much 
could  have  taken  place  in  six  years.  If  we  add  the 
further  consideration  that  Hebrew  women  snekled  their 
children  for  two  or  more  ycai-slnoteonxxi.  8),  the  supposi- 
tion that  Leah  had  four  sons  in  four  years  becomi'svery 
unlikely.  The  patriarch.il  women  are  described  as  the 
reverse  of  fruitful.  Even  Leah,  the  one  exception,  has 
only  seven  children ;  and  where  any  patriarch  has  a 
large  family,  he  ol)tained  it  by  having  more  than  one 
wife. 

After  tlic  six  sons,  Dinali  was  bom,  for  so  it  is  dis- 
tinctly said  in  verse  21.  But  even  if  we  intei-polate 
J)inah  among  the  sons,  so  far  from  making  the  difficulty 
less,  we  only  land  our.selvos  in  an  impossibility :  for  wo 
have  now  to  cram  seven  bii-ths,  and  a  period  of  barren- 
ness into  six  years.  We  must,  then,  accept  what  Holy 
Scripture  savs  as  a  literal  fact — that  slic  was  born  after 
Zibulnn.  1\  ow  if  we  bear  in  mind  tliat  .Tacob  was  seven 
years  unmarried,  that  Dinah  «as  Leah's  seventh  child, 
and  that  her  mother  had  an  interval  of  banvmu'ss,  it  is 
Jilain  that,  if  Jacob's  sojourn  at  Padan-aram  lasted 
only  twenty  years,  Dinah  could  not  have  been  more  than 
two  or  three  years  old  when  Jacob  retunu'd  to  Canaan. 
Now  in  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  between  Jacob's 
return,  bringing  with  hini  .Joseph,  tluu  .seven  years  old, 
and  the  sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Midianiles,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Jacob  dwelt  first  at  Shechcm  (xxxiii.  18),  then 
at  Bctli-el  (xxxv.  1),  and  finally  near  Hebron  (xxxvii. 
14).  But  not  only  is  Dinah  marriageable  at  Shecliem, 
but  her  brothers.  Simeon  and  Levi,  about  whose  age 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they  were  Leah's  second  and 
third  sons, — these  lads,  then,  aged  one  eleven  and  the 
other  ton,  on  their  arrival  at  Shechem,  are  so  preco- 
eiously  powerful  as  to  take  "  each  one  his  sword,  and 
come  upon  the  city,  and  slay  all  the  nudes"  (xxxiv.  25). 
Jacob,  a  peaceful  man,  is  horrified  at  what  they  do,  but 
dares  only  to  exjw.st ulato  with  these  boys;  and  they, 
ai'ting  ujMm  the  usual  law,  that  where  there  are  several 
wives,  the  women  look  not  to  the  father,  but  to  those  of 
their  mother's  tent,  for  protection,  give  him  a  fiery 
answer.  Really  wo  find  in  verse  13  that  the  sons  of 
Jacob  were  grown  men,  who  took  the  managemcut  of 
the  matter  into  their  o^vu  Lauds, 
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If,  too,  Jacol)  was  seventy-seven  wlien  lie  went  to 
Haran,  then,  as  his  mother  was  barren  for  twenty 
years,  and  Labaii  w:is  n  grown  man  when  he  made  the 
arningemenls  for  liis  sister  R<-bekali's  marriage,  Laban 
mii.st  by  this  lime  have  been  nearly  120.  Yet  evidently 
all  his  children  are  very  young.  The  difficulty  is 
not,  indeed,  removed  by  sublractiug  twenty  years;  but 
it  is  lessened. 

Moreover,  as  Joseph  was  born  seven  years  lx;foro 
Jacob  left  PaiLin-aram.  and  Reuben  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  sojourn  there,  lie  would  be  .Joseph's  senior  by 
only  five  years.  Yet  RcuIkmi  calls  him  a  "child 
(xxxvii.  30i,  and  all  the  rest  treat  him  as  one  far  younger 
than  themselves,  though  really  he  was  of  much  the 
same  age  as  Issachar  and  Zebulon,  and  Zilpah's  two 
sons.  Gad  and  Aslier.  Judali.  Ijt'ah's  fourth  sou,  would 
at  most  be  only  four  years  older  than  .Joseph,  yet  he  .seems 
to  have  had  a  flo(dv'  of  his  owu  at  Timnath  Ixxxviii.  12), 
maiTies.  and  has  three  sons.  The  first.  Er,  grows  up, 
and  Jndali  takes  for  him  a  wife ;  but  ho  was  wicked, 
and  died  a  premature  death.  Tamar  is  tlieu  given  in 
marriage  to  the  second  .son,  and  ho  also  dies  prema. 
turely ;  whereupon  Judali  sends  Tamar  back  to  her 
father's  house,  with  a  promise  that  when  Shelali,  his 
third  son,  is  grown  np,  he  shall  be  given  her  as  a 
husband.  ^Vhile  she  is  dwelling  in  lier  father's  house, 
Judah's  wife  dies,  and  there  were  the  days  of  mourning; 
and  as  Tamar  had  long  waited  in  vain,  she  has  recourse, 
when  Judah  was  comfiirted  after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  to 
ail  aboniinablc  artifice,  and  bears  twin  sous  to  her 
father-in-law.  Kow  there  were  at  most  twenty-three 
years  between  the  sale  of  Joseph  ami  the  going  dowu  of 
Jacob's  family  into  Egyjit,  and  if  it  was  really  the  case 
that  Judah  was  (Jiily  twentv-ono  at  Joseph's  sale,  all 
these  events  could  not  have  happened  within  .so  short  a 
j)eri<id.  The  phrase  "at  that  time,"  at  the  beginning 
of  chap,  xxxviii.,  by  no  moans  implies  tlmt  the  marriage 
of  Judah  with  Shuah's  daughter  was  contemporaueous 
with  the  sale  of  Jo-scjili.  It  is  quite  indefinite,  and  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  episode  about  Judali  and  his 
family  happened  about  the  same  general  jieriod  ;  but 
really  it  could  not  have  taken  place  many  years  pre- 
viously, for,  as  we  have  seen,  only  ten  years  elapsetl 
between  Jacob's  return  and  the  crutd  treatment  of 
.Joseph  by  his  brethren.  Judah's  marriage,  then,  must 
have  hapiiened  soon  after  the  return  to  Can.aan,  when, 
iiovertlieless,  according  to  these  calculations,  lie  was  a 
boy  only  eleven  years  of  age. 

It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  Jacob's  .sojourn  in 
Padan-aram  lasted  more  than  twenty  years.  What, 
then,  is  tho  explanation  ?  It  was  loug  ago  given  by 
Dr.  Konnieoft.  and,  as  stated  in  the  iS/JcnA-cr's  Com. 
vicntftry,  Bishop  Hor.-ley  considered  that  tho  reasons 
he  gave  for  his  comdusions  were  unanswerable.  All 
n'ally  depends  uj)on  the  translation  of  verses  o8  and  41 
of  chap.  xxxi..  and  in  the  Authorised  Ver.sion  the  two 
periods  of  twenty  years  are  made  to  bo  identical,  tlio 
second  statement  being  taken  as  a  mere  amplification  of 
the  first.  But  if  we  turn  to  tho  Hebrew,  it  clearly 
distinguishes  the  two  periods.  In  verse  38  it  is 
literally.  "  This  twenty  years  I  was  with  thee;  thy  ewes, 
and  thy  .she  goats.  diJ  not  cast  their  young."  Ac;  anil 
in  verse  41.  "This  twenty  years  was  for  rae  in  thy 
house  :  I  served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy  two 
daughters,  and  six  years  for  thy  sheep."  But  in 
Hebrew  the  phrase  this  .  .  .  this,  means  the  one  and 
the  other,  or,  in  our  language,  this  and  that.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  xxix.  27.)  Thus,  then,  there  were  two 
porio<ls  of  sernce,  each  about  twenty  yi-ars  in  duration, 
of  which  one  was  for  settled  wages,  and  the  other  for 
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no  stipulated  hire.  They  would  not  necessarily  be 
continuous,  and  Dr.  Kennicott  arranges  tliem  as 
follows  : — First,  Jacob  served  Laban  fourteen  years  for 
Jiis  two  daughters;  next,  tliere  was  a  long  period  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  he  took  care  of  Laban's 
flocks,  receiving  from  tliem  maintenance  for  himself 
and  family,  but  acquiring  no  separate  wealth ;  finally, 
after  Joseph's  birth,  Jacob  rebelled  at  tliis  treatment, 
and  determined  to  go  back  to  liis  fatlicr,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  remain,  on  the  promise  of  receiving 
for  himself  all  the  speckled  sheep  and  goats. 

This  explanation  is  confii'med  by  the  curious  phrase 
inverse  41:  "Tliis  (second)  twenty  years  was /or  me 
in  thy  house."  Tlie  otlier  twenty  years  were  for  Laban's 
sole  good,  and  made  liim  a  wealthy  man ;  but  the  four- 
teen years  for  tlie  two  maidens,  and  the  six  for  the 
cattle,  were,  Jacob  says,  "  for  me."  They  were  mine, 
spent  in  attaining  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  o\vn  inirposos. 

In  the  Sj^caker's  Commentary,  the  following  taljle  is 
given  as  a  probable  arrangement  of  the  chief  events  in 
Jacob's  life : — 


Jacob  and  Esau  born. 

Esau   marries    two    Hittito   wives,    chap. 

xxvi.  tit. 
Jacob  goes  to  Padan-Aram,  Isaa;  being 

117. 
Esau  marries  a  daughter  of  Ishmael,  chap. 

xxviii.  9. 
Islmiael  dies,  aged  137,  chap.  xxv.  17. 
Jacob    marries   Leah   and   Rachel,   chap. 

xxix.  20,  21,  27,  28. 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Le^^,  and  Judah  bora  of 

Leah. 
Dan  and  Naplitali  born  of  Bilhah. 
End  of  fourteen  years"  service. 
Beginning  of  twenty  years  mentioned  in 

cliap.  xxxi.  38 
Gad  and  Aslier  born  of  Zilpah. 
Issacliar  and  Zebulun  born  of  Leah. 
Dinah  born. 
Joseph  born  of  Rachel. 
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g  o^'  I   92     Agreement  made,  chap.  xxx.  25 — 34.  ^ 
ijJ'Pg  j   97     night  from  Padau-aram. 

98  Benjamin  born;  Rachel  dies. 

108  Josepli,  at  seventeen,  is  carried  to  Egypt, 
chap,  xxx^-ii.  2. 

120  Isaac  dies,  aged  180,  chap.  xxxv.  28. 

121  Josepli.  aged  30,  governor  of  Egypt. 
130  Jacob  goes  down  to  Egyjit,  chap.  xlvi.  1. 
147  Jacob  dies,  chap,  xlvii.  28. 

In  this  table  there  are  only  two  dates  to  wliich  I 
should  venture  to  take  excejitiou.  First,  it  is  not  prob- 
aljle  that  Dan  and  Naphtali  were  born  during  the  seven 
years  which  followed  upon  Jacob's  marriages.  Rachel 
would  resort  to  an  expedient  so  painful  to  a  wife  only 
in  despair  at  her  own  barrenness,  and  in  envy  of  her 
sister's  fruitfidness.  The  gi\'ing  of  Bilhali  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  twenty  years  of  unpaid  service. 
Next,  Benjaii^iu  could  scarcely  have  been  born  in  the 
very  year  following  the  return  from  Padan-aram ;  for 
after  the  interview  with  Esau,  Jacob  goes  to  Succoth, 
and  thence  to  Sliechem,  where  lie  buys  a  plot  of  ground. 
We  learn,  nevertheless,  that  Jacob,  when  Dinah  was 
wronged,  had  not  been  tliere  long,  from  what  Hamor 
and  Shechem  said  to  the  citizens  (chap,  xxxiv.  21,  22). 
From  Shechem,  Jacob  next  goes  to  Beth-el,  and 
'•  dwells  there "  (xxxv.  1),  but  after  some  little  stay, 
moves  southward,  towards  the  home  of  his  father; 
and  it  was  near  Bethlehem  that  Benjamin  was  born. 
Most  certainly  Jacob  would  keep  steadily  in  \'iew 
his  return  to  Isaac  ;  but  the  events  between  the  flight 
from  Haran  and  Rachel's  death  at  Betlilelieni,  are  too 
many  to  be  crowded  into  a  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rachel's  age  warns  us  that  Benjamin's  birth  could  not 
have  happened  hmg  after  her  arrival  in  Canaan.  If, 
then,  we  place  it  in  the  hundredth  year  of  Jacob's  life, 
and  the  thirty-fourth  of  liis  marriage,  two  things  follow 
— the  first,  that  Rachel  was  very  young  at  her  marriage, 
and  a  mere  child  when  Jacob  first  met  her ;  the  second, 
that  Jacob  must  have  spent  about  twenty  years  with 
Isaac  at  Hebron  before  the  latter's  death. 
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THE    SECOND    BOOK    OF    MOSES,    CALLED 

EXODUS. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    SECOND    BOOK    OF    MOSES,    CALLED 

EXODUS. 


I.  Title.— Tim  Hctm'ws  knew  tlip  five  In)nks  of  the, 
PciitaU'Ucli  l)V  tlicir  initial  wiiril  or  wonls.  Bfn'nltitlt, 
Ve-i'lch  slwrnoth.  Vaii-yihrn,  &i\;  Ijut  as  tliis  kiml  of 
uoiuciiolatiirc  was  uiikiiuwii  to  tlu-  Greeks,  the  Alex, 
niidi'ian  translaturs  liail  fi>  devise  new  titles,  wliieh 
slionld  be  intelligible  to  those  for  whom  their  transla- 
tion  was  made.  Fullowing  a  niethocl  which  was  at 
onro  natural  and  familiar  to  the  Helleiiie  world  by  its 
very  early  applii'ation  to  the  Tliiid  of  Homer,'  tliey 
named  tln' several  Jiarls  of  the  work  from  their  eoiitenls, 
and  gave  to  the  seeond  l)ook,  very  happily,  the  title 
it  still  l>ears  of  "  Exodos,"  "  dejiarture," '•  outgoing," 
or  "setting  forth,"  sini'o  a  main  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative is  the  '■  outgoing  "  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
Jerome,  in  his  transl.ition  of  tho  Bil)le.  preserved  the 
word,  merely  Latinising  it  into  "Exodus";  and  the 
aeeeptaneo  of  his  version  by  the  Western  Church  has 
h'd  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  name  used  by  him 
among  the  nations  of  Western  EuroiM!. 

II.  Contents,  Desiin,  and  General  Plan  of 

tho  Book.  Although  the  outgoing  of  tlw  Israelites 
from  Kgyjit  is  ono  of  the  principal  matters  treated  of 
in  tlu'  Book  of  Exodus,  yet  it  was  not  the  sole,  nor  I'A-en 
the  nuiin.  purpose  of  the  writer  to  give  an  acccmrit  of 
that  remarkable  imssagi>  of  history.  His  purpose  was 
n  wider  and  grander  one.  It  embraced  a  space  of  time 
anterior  to  even  tho  first  ])reparalions  for  departure, 
and  another  sub.serpient  to  the  completion  of  the  journey 
and  escape.  It  was  theoerali<'  rather  than  historic.  It 
was  to  "give  an  account  of  the  first  stage  in  the  fultil- 
Uient  of  the  promises  made  by  (Jod  to  tho  patriarchs 
with  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  i-liildren  of  Israel, "- 
by  tracing  their  development  from  a  family  into  a 
tribe,  and  from  a  tribe  into  a  nation.  Genesis  left 
Israel  in  Egypt  a  family  or  "house"  (Gen.  I.  22); 
Exodus  leaves  them  a  nation  of  at)ove  two  millions  of 
souls,  organised  umler  chiefs  (Exod.  xviii.  21 — 21). 
^vitl^  a  settled  form  of  worship,  a  priesthood,  a  code  of 
laws,  and  a  judicature.  It  finds  them  still  a  family 
I  chap.  i.  I — (j) :  it  leaves  them  the  people  of  God  (chap, 
xxxiii.  13).  By  the  entrance  of  '•  tho  glory  of  the 
Lord"  into  the  tnbrrnaele  (chap.  xl.  31;  tlu;  theocracy 
is  completed — God  loeallv  dwells  with  His  people  as 
their  Ivulcr,  Director,  and  (Juide.  The  nation  receives 
its  Head,  and  becomes  "  a  kingdom  "  (chap.  xix.  (>l.  It 
is  still  nonnidic — it  has  no  settled  country — but  it  is 
an  organised  whole. 

In  tracing  the  stops  of  this  clmngo.  the  author  of 
the  book  ])ursues  the  ordinary  historical  and  chronolo- 
gical method.     Having  recapitulated  i,froni  Gen.  xlvi.) 


'  See  llorod.  ii.  Uf. ;  ami  comiiarc  Hcyno,  Exrura.  ad  I  Tom. 
XUad.  xxiv  §  2.  p.  7S7. 
'  Kcil,  Commentary  on  llic  Old  Testament,  Vol.  I.,  p.  415. 


the  family  of  Jacob,  and  mentioned  the  death  of  Josepli 
(chap.  i.  1 — (Jl,  he  sketches  rapidly  the  condition  of  tlio 
descendants  of  Jacob  during  the  period  which  inter- 
vened between  Jo.seph's  decease  and  the  birth  of  Moses, 
dwelling  especially  on  tlu'  rapid  incri'iuseof  the  Israelites 
(vei-ses  7.  12,  20).  anil  relating  incidentally  the  steps  in 
the  "attliction"  to  which  they  wcro  subjected  by  tho 
Egyptians,  according  to  Gods  iirophecy  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  lo).  From  this  he  pa.s,scs  to  the  birth,  pro- 
vidential escape,  and  bringing  up  of  Mosi's,  tlieir 
pro-destined  deliverer,  and  to  the  circumstances  which 
comiielled  him  lo  (piit  Egy|)t.  and  become  an  exile  in 
the  lanil  of  Miilian.  The  call  and  mis.sion  of  llo.ses 
aro  next  related,  together  with  the  cin  umstances 
of  his  return  from  Midian  to  Egypt,  the  consent  of 
Jetliro  to  his  departure  (chap.  iv.  18),  tho  circumcision 
of  Eliezor  (ih.  21 — 2ti),  tho  meeting  with  Aaron  {ib. 
27,  28),  and  tho  acceptance  of  Moses  for  their  leader 
by  tho  people  [ib.  29—31).  Tlie  account  of  Moses* 
first  application  to  Pharaoh  follows,  and  its  result — 
the  increase  of  the  people's  burthens,  with  their  conso- 
quent  despair,  and  the  despondency  of  Moses  (chaps,  v., 
vi.  I — 13).  After  a  genealogical  parenthesis  (chap.  \i. 
14 — 27),  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  between  Moses 
and  Pharaoh  is  resumed,  and  carried  on  through  five 
chapters  (chaps,  vii. — xi. I,  which  contain  the  account  of 
all  tho  ■' plagues  of  Eg)-i)t."  except  the  last,  and  ex- 
liiliit  in  a  strong  light  the  tergiversi\tion  an<l  final 
obduracy  of  Pharaoh.  The  ei'isis  now  ajiproachcs,  and 
in  preparation  for  it  the  Passover  is  instituted,  with  full 
directions  for  its  continued  ol)servance  (chap.  xii.  I — 
28).  The  blow  then  falls— the  firstborn  are  slain— and 
the  Israelites  are  not  only  allowe<l  to  dep;irt,  l)ut  ar.» 
sent  out  of  Egji)t  "  in  haste"  (chap.  xii.  33).  laden  with 
pres(-nts  from  tliose  who  wished  to  expedite  their  de- 
parture \ih.  3-5,  3l)).  The  account  of  the  "  Exodus  " 
itself  is  then  given,  and  the  jcmrney  traec<l  from 
Rameses,  by  way  of  Succoth  and  Etham.  to  Pi-hahiroth, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  (chaps,  xii.  37 — 
xiv.  4).  Upon  this  follows  an  account  of  the  pursuit 
made  by  Pliaraoh.  of  the  miraculous  p,issagc  of  the  sea 
l)y  the  host  of  Israel,  and  the  destruction  in  the  return- 
ing waters  of  the  entire  Egj"i)tian  chariot  and  I'avalry 
force  (chap.  xiv.  5—31).  This  portion  of  the  narrative 
is  appropriately  concluded  by  the  song  of  triumph  simg 
by  Moses  and  Miriam  (chap.  xv.  1 — 21). 

Israel  being  now  in  s?ifcty.  the  account  of  their 
jouruev  is  resumed.  Their  line  of  march  is  traced 
througli  the  wilderness  of  Shur  to  Marah  (chap.  xv. 
22  -  2t>l ;  from  Marah  to  Elim  [ib.  27) ;  thence  through 
tho  wilderness  of  Sin  to  Rephidim  (chap.  xvii.  1);  and 
frt)m  R<-phidim  to  Sinai  (chaj).  xix.  42).  On  the  march 
occur  the  murmuring  and  miracle  at  Marah  (chap.  xv. 
23 — 25 1;  the  piring  of  the  quails  and  of  manna  (chap. 
xvi.  4   -3t;)  ;  the  great   lattle  with  the  Amalekites   at 
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Hepliidim  (chap.  xvii.  8 — 13)  ;  aud  tlie  visit  of  Jetliro 
to  MosfS,  with  liis  advicL',  aud  tlie  cuusequeut  orgauisa- 
tiou  of  the  people  (eliap.  xviii.  1 — 27). 

The  scene  of  the  rest  of  Exodus  is  Siuai  and  the 
IjLiin  at  its  northern  base.  In  chap.  xix.  the  author 
describes  the  preparations  made  for  the  giving  of  the 
fundamental  law,  which  is  then  explicitly  stated  in 
four  chapters  (chaps,  xx. — xxiii.),  and  consists  of  the 
Decalogue  (chap.  xx.  1 — 17)  aud  the  "  Book  of  the 
Covenant "  (chaps,  xx.  22 — xxiii.).  In  chap.  xxiv. 
he  tells  of  the  acceptance  of  the  covenant  by  Israel 
(verses  3 — 8),  and  of  the  first  ascent  of  Moses  into  the 
mount  (verses  9 — 18).  After  this,  seven  chapters  (chaps. 
XXV. — xxxi.)  relate  the  directions  there  given  to  Moses 
by  God  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  He  would 
be  worshipped,  and  the  "  house"  which  He  would  liave 
constructed  for  Him.  In  chap,  xxxii.  Israel's  apostacy 
is  related,  together  with  its  immediate  punishment ; 
and  in  chap,  xxxiii.  we  have  an  account  of  the  steps 
taken  by  Moses  to  obtain  from  God  a  renewal  of  the 
forfeited  covenant.  In  chap,  xxxiv.  the  wi'iter  relates 
the  circumstances  of  Moses'  second  ascent  into  the 
mount,  and  declares  the  terms  upon  which  the  covenant 
was  renewed.  The  construction  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  tabernacle  aud  of  the  priestly  garments  is  then 
given  in  five  chapters  (chaps,  xxxv. — xxxix.) ;  aud  the 
work  concludes  with  an  account  in  one  chapter  (chap, 
xl.)  of  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  '■  Glory  of  God  "  into  it. 

III.  Divisions. — Primarily,  the  work  divides  itself 
into  two  portions : — 1.  An  historical  narrative  of  the 
fort'Unes  of  Israel  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the 
arrival  of  the  nation  in  front  of  Siuai  (chaps,  i. — 
xix.).  2.  A  didactic  portion,  containing  all  the  most 
essential  points  of  the  Law  and  of  the  worship  (chaps. 
XX. — xl.).  This  didactic  portion  is,  however,  histoi'ieal 
in  its  setting,  and  is  intermixed  with  some  purely  his- 
torical sections,  as  especially  chap.  xxiv.  and  chaps. 
xxxii.,  xxxiii. 

Part.  I.  may  be  sub-divided  as  follows : — 


Section.  Chap. 
1.       i. 

Q 


11. 


The  oppression  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

The  birth,  escape  from  death,  and 
bringing  up  of  Moses.  His  fii-st 
attempt  to  deliver  his  people,  aud 
flight  to  Midian. 

3.  iii.,  iv.      The  call  and  mission  of  Moses,  and 

his  return  to  Egypt. 

4.  v.,  vi.        The  first  intervdew  between   Moses 
1 — 13.  aud  Pharaoh,  \vith  its  result — the 

increase  of  the  people's  burthens, 
their  despair,  and  the  despondency 
of  Moses. 

5.  vi.  li —    The  genealogy  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

vii. — xi.  The  efforts  made  by  Moses,  under 
Divine  guidance,  to  overcome  the 
obstinacy  of  Pharaoh.  The  first 
nine  "  plagues  of  Egypt." 

7.  xii.  1 —     The  institution  of  the  Passover. 
28. 

8.  xii.  29       The   tenth  plague,  and    its    conse- 
— 36.  quences. 

9.  xii.  37       The  departure  from  Egypt,  aud  the 
— xiv.  4.         journey  to  Pi-hahiroth. 

10.       xiv.  5 —     The  pursuit  of  Pharaoh.  The  passage 
31.  of  the  Red  Sea.    Great  destruction 

of  the  Egyptians. 


11.  XV.  1 —     The  song  of  triumph  sung  by  Moses 
21.  and  Miriam. 

12.  XV.  22       The  journey  of  the  Israelites  from 
— xvii.  the  Red  Sea  to  Rephidim.     The 

victory  over  the  Amalekites. 

13.  xviii.         Jethro's  visit  to  Moses. 

14.  xix.  Arrival  of  Israel  before  Mount  Sinai, 

and  preparations  made  for  the  giv- 
ing of  the  Law. 

Part  II.  contains  the  following  sub-divisions : 
Delivery  of  the  Decalogue. 


Section.    Cliap. 
1.        XX.  1- 
21. 


XX.  'SZ       Words  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Cove- 
— xxiii.         nant." 

3.  xxiv.         Acceptance    of    the   covenant,    and 

ascent  of  Moses  into  the  mount. 

4.  XXV. —       Instructions  given  to  Moses  with  re- 
xxxi.  spect  to  the  structure  of  tlie  taber- 
nacle,  and   the   consecration    and 
attire  of  the  priests. 

5.  xxxii. —    Infraction   of  the   covenant  by  the 
xxxiv.  idolatry  of  the  calf,  and  renewal  of 

it    through    the     intercession    of 
Moses. 

6.  xxxv. —     Construction  of  the  tabernacle  and 
xxxix.  its    fm'uiture.       Making    of    the 

'■  holy  garments." 

7.  xl.  Erection     of    the    tabernacle,    and 

entrance  of  the  "  Glory  of  God  " 
into  it. 

IV.  Date  of  the  Composition.— The  antiquity  of 
the  Book  of  Exodus  is  evidenced  by  the  simplicity  of 
its  constructions,  and  the  occurrence  in  it  of  a  certain 
number  of  extremely  archaic  forms.  Its  composition 
by  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  the  events  which  it  relates 
is  indicated  by  the  ^dvidness  with  which  they  are  jjor- 
trayed,  and  the  details  and  unnecessary  minutim  into 
which  the  writer  enters.  The  descriptions  of  the  effect 
of  the  hail  upon  the  Egyptian  standing  crops  (chap.  ix. 
31,  32),  of  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  manna 
(chap.  xvi.  14 — 31),  and  of  the  descent  of  Jehovah  uiion 
Mount  Sinai  (chaps,  xix.  16 — 19,  xx.  18)  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  by  an  eye-witness.  Who  but  an 
eye-witness  would  note  the  exact  number  of  the  wells 
at  Elim,  and  of  the  palm-trees  that  grew  about  them 
(chap.  XV.  27)  ?  Or  the  fact  that  the  first  tables  of 
stone  were  "  written  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  " 
(chap,  xxxii.  1.5)  ?  Or  the  circumstance  that  Moses  and 
Joshua  heard  the  soimd  of  the  idol  feast  in  honour  of 
the  golden  calf  before  they  got  sight  of  it  {ihicl.  17 — 
19)  't  What  Israelite  of  later  times  would  have  pre- 
sumed to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  setting  forth  from 
Elim  as  "  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  mouth  after 
their  departing  out  of  the  laud  of  Egyjjt"  (chap.  xvi. 
1)  ?  Or  to  state  that  Miriam  and  the  Israelite  women 
accompanied  their  song  of  triumph  "  with  timbrels  " 
(chap.  XV.  20)  ?  Or  to  give  the  precise  position  of 
Pi-hahiroth  as  "  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over 
against  Baal-zephon "  (chap.  xiv.  2)  ?  Wlio  but  an 
eye-witness  would  have  noticed  that  the  locusts  were 
taken  away  by  "  a  strong  west  wind,"  or  would  have 
ventured  to  state  that '"  there  remained  not  one  locust 
in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt"  (chap.  x.  19)?  Little 
graphic  touches  strongly  indicative  of  the  eye-witness 
are  such  as  the  following  : — "  Zipporah  cut  off  the  fore- 
skin of  her  son,  and  cast  it  at  his  feet "  (chap.  iv.  25). 
"  Aaron  met  Moses  in  the  mount  of  God,  and  kissed 
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him"  iihid.  27).  Tlio  officers  of  tlio  Isracliti's  "met 
Miis.'H  1111(1  AaiDii,  who  sliiod  in  tlie  iraii,  as  lliry  ciiiiic 
foi-tli  from  I'liiiniiili  "  (i-liiip.  v.  20i.  "  Tlic  friig«  died 
out  of  till- liDiisi'S,  out  of  the  villnfii'M,  imd  out  of  the 
fifldw;  II  11(1  (Iteij  ijnihered  them  toijrtlirr  in  hmpn" 
((•Imp.  viii.  \:i,  111.  "Tlut  Lord  sent  tliuudcr  and  liail, 
anil  the  Jire  run  alnnij  vpt»i  the  ijronnd"  {e\\t\\i.  ix 
i23l.  "Tlio  locusts  covorod  tlio  face  of  tlio  cartli.  so 
that  tlie  land  was  darhened"  (chap.  x.  1")).  "  Darkness 
over  the  land  of  Effyjit,  even  ditihneDH  whieh  niaij  be 
felt"  [ill.  'Jl).  ••  AiKl  Pharaoh  roso  up  in  the  night, 
ho  and  all  liis  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians;  and 
there  triis  n  i/ieat  cnj  in  i^yypt  "  (chap.  xii.  ;iO).  "The 
people  (iHik  ilieir  dough  hefons  it  was  leavened,  their 
kiieiidiiiij  troiiijhH  beiiiij  l)onnd  irp  in  their  elollien  iipim 
tlieir  shiiiildeni"  (ib.  \il).  "The  Ijord  cau.sed  the  sea 
to  go  back  />;/  n  xtrong  east  ivind  nit  that  niijhl  "  (chap. 
xiv.  LM).  '•  Thus  the  fjOrd  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of 
the  hand  of  tho  Egy|)tians ;  and  lurael  miw  the 
Eijiipliiiiis  dead  upon  the  nen  uhore"  (ib.  3lt).  The 
Egyptians  "  sank  into  thelxittoni  an  a  stone;  they  sank 
as  had  in  the  mighty  waters"  (chap.  xv.  5 — 10).  "The 
(pmils  eaine  up  and  covered  the  camp  ;  and  iu  the 
morning  the  tU'w  lay  round  about  tlie  host"  (chap, 
xvi.  l:!l!  "  Tliey  did  mete  the  manna  with  an  omer" 
[ib.  Is).  ••  When  the  sun  waxed  hot,  the  manna  melted" 
(ib. '21).  "  Moses  went  out  to  moot  his  father-in-law, 
and  did  obeisance,  and  kissed  /i(»i"(cliap.  xviii.  7). 
"  The  whole  mount  (Sinai)  quaked  greatly  "  (chap.  xix. 
18).  "All  the  jieople  answered  irith  one  voice,  and 
said:  All  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath  said  we  will 
do"  (chap.  xxiv.  :!l.  The  siihject  nivd  not  he  further 
pursued.  It  is' evident  that  the  style  of  narration  is 
exactly  that  of  an  eye-witness,  and  we  must  either 
suppose  intentional  fraud,  or  the  comjiosition  of  Exodus 
by  one  of  those  who  (initteil  Egypt  at  this  time  under 
the  circiiinstances  narrated.  The  date  of  tho  final  eom- 
pletion  of  the  work  will  therefore  be,  at  the  latest,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

V.  Author. — If  the  Book  of  Exodns  bo  granted  to 
have  been  written  by  a  contemporary — an  Israelite  pre- 
sent at  the  greater  ])art  of  the  scenes  recorded  in  it — the 
fpiestiou  of  its  exact  author  becomes  one  of  mere  Iit(>rary 
curiosity.  The  credibility  of  the  Biblical  history  is 
establisiuHl,  as  oven  Strauss  admits,'  if  it  can  bo  shoivn 
that  it  was  written  by  eye-witncs.ses.  And  the  author 
of  Exodus  can  have  been  no  ordinary  Israelite,  no  un- 
educated person,  no  mere  member  of  tlie  rank  and  file; 
he  must  liavi>  been  among  tho  foremost  of  his  nation, 
highly  gifted,  pos.sessed  of  rare  culture,  a  man  of  mark, 
one  of  the  chief  lejiders.  It  would  not  detract  from 
the  valui>  of  the  work  as  an  historical  riH'ord  if  it  conld 
be  shown  to  have  been  written  by  Aarcm  or  Hur,  by 
Joshua  or  Cal(>b  ;  but  tho  interest  is  incn^ased,  no  doubt, 
if  it  can  justly  be  regarded  as  tho  work  of  Moses. 

What  ground,  then,  is  there  for  this  belief,  wliieli. 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged  against  it,  is 
still  tlie  prevalent  one  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  tho 
unanimniis  tradition.  "  The  Book  of  the  Law  "  is 
ascribed  to  Moses  by  Joshua,-  by  tho  author  of  Kings,' 
by  the  author  of  Chronicles,*  by  Ezra,^  by  Nehemiah," 
by  Malachi."  by  our  bles.sed  Lord,'  by  St.  John  tho 
Baptist,'  by  Philip  the  Apostle,'"  by  St.  Peter."  by  St. 
Paul    repeatedly,  and    by  all   the    Jewish  Targiinis, 


'  rj-hen  .r,:9u,  i  13,  p.  55,E.T. 
'  Jnsh.  viii.  31. 

*  2  Kiniri  xiv.  6. 

•  2  Chron.  xxv.  4. 

•  Jolin  L  r.  ">  Ib.  15. 


»  Ezra  vi.  18. 

•  Nohom.  xiii.  1. 

•  Mai.  iv.  4. 

•  John  vii.  19.  &-C. 

"  Aetsiv.  2J. 
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Rabbis,  and  coninientafors  generally.  A  work  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  regard  as  the  saine  in 
assigned  to  him  by  Hecalaus  of  Alxlera,  by  Manetlio, 
by  EulxilciiiiLs,  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  by  Juvenal, 
and  by  Loiiginiis.  There  is  no  cuunter-tnidilion.  No 
writer  of  anti(|uity,  of  either  great  or  small  authority, 
has  ever  suggestetl  any  other  author  of  Exodus,  or 
(if  wo  take  the  word  author  iu  its  wider  sense)  of  tho 
entire  Pentateuch,  but  Moses. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  large  mass  of  internal  evidence 
])ointingto  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  ExikIiis.  Not  only 
was  the  author  familiar  with  Egypt,  but  he  had  a  large 
ac(inaiiitaiice  with  the  Egyptian  language,  laws,  art, 
and  literature.  The  number  of  Egyptian  words  and 
j)hi'ases  wliicli  occur  in  Exodus  is  considerable.''  The 
Mosaic  legislation  has  Egyptian  features.  The  onia- 
mentation  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  fal)ries  used  for 
cui'tains  and  for  garments,  betray  an  ac(|uaintance  with 
the  resources  anil  methods  of  Egyjitian  industrial  skill. 
Ac(iuaiiitaiice  with  Egyptian  literature  is  shown  in  the 
more  elevated  jiarfs  of  the  work,  especially  in  the 
"  Song  of  Moses."  As  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  Israelite  of  the  time  had  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  being  bred  up  in  the  Egyptian  learning, 
and  familiarised  with  the  highest  specimens  of  Egyptian 
artistic  and  literary  genius,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  other 
member  of  the  comnmnity  could  have  prcKluced  Exodus. 
But  Moses  was  fully  coiniietent  for  tlie  task.  Moses, 
bronght  up  at  the  court,  as  tho  son  of  a  princess, 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egj^itians  "  (Acts 
vii.  22l— tir,  at  any  rate,  in  all  that  was  not  of  a  recon- 
dite character — familiar  with  arti.sts  and  literary  men. 
accustomed  to  the  sidendour  and  magnificence  of  the 
Pharaoiiic  palaces  and  temples,  might  naturally  have 
at  once  the  literary  skill,  the  legislative  ability,  and 
power  of  ai-tistie  concejition  which  the  work  displays. 
Further,  many  of  the  little  turns  noticed  in  the  picced- 
ing  section,  and  others  similar  to  them,  which  betray 
tlie  hand  of  an  eye-witness,  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  eye-witness  could  only  Ijc  Moses.  Who  but  Moses 
coidd  loiow  that  before  he  "slew  the  Egj-jitian "  he 
'•  looked  this  tvay  and  that"  (chap.  ii.  12)  i;  Who  hut- 
he  would  remeinber  that  he  "  buried  him  in  the  sand" 
(ib.)?  Who  but  he  could  know  that  he  turned  aside 
to  see  the  great  sight  of  the  burning  bush  (chap.  iii. 
3),  or  that  ho  "  fled  from  before  "  the  8eri)eut  into 
which  his  rod  was  turned  (chap.  iv.  3).  or  that  when  he 
(juitted  Midian,  he  set  his  wife  and  child  upon  an  ass 
(ib.  20),  or  that  Zipporah  cut  off  her  sou's  foreskin 
'■  with  a  stone  "  [ib.  25),  or  that  when  she  had  cut  it 
off.  she  cast  it  at  Moses'  feet  [ib.)'f  Wlio  but  ho 
could  tell  us  that  at  Marah  "  he  cried  mito  the  Lord, 
and  the  Lord  shoiccd  him  a  tree"  {chi\\i.  xv.  2.5),  or 
that  at  Rephidim  his  "hands  were  henry  "  (chap.  xWi. 
12),  or  the  exact  reasons  for  which  he  gave  his  two 
S(ms  their  names  (chap,  xviii.  3.  1),  or  that  when  he 
came  dovsni  from  the  mount  he  "  wist  not  that  his  face 
shone  "'  (chap,  xxxiv.  29),  or  that  when  ho  saw  the  glory 
of  God,  he  "  made  haste,  and  bowed  his  head  toward 
the  earth,  and  worshippetl "  (ib.  8)?  Not  only  tho 
actions  of  Moses,  but  nis  thoughts  and  feelings,  tlio 
verj-  words  of  his  prayers  breathed  inwanlly  to  God 
(chaps,  xxxii.  31,  32,  xxxiii.  12— It!,  ic),  are  declarctl 
to  us  with  openness,  simplicity,  and  an  unmistakable 
stamp  of  truth.  WHio  but  jiosi>s  could  dare  to  lay 
bare  to  ns  the  secret  thoughts  of  Moses,  to  expose  to 
us  the  very  recesses  of  his  heart  ? 

"  Sec  Canon  Cook's  "  Eaaaj  "  in  the  Sptaker'a  Commentary, 
Vol.  1.,  pp.  176-132. 
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Again,  a  strong  argument  for  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship may  be  drawn  from  the  entire  manner  in  which 
Moses  is  portrayed  and  spoken  of.  Whereas  to  tlie 
Hebrew  nation — -who  owed  him  so  much — Moses  had 
always  been  tlie  first  and  greatest  of  men,  tlie  writer 
of  Exodus  is  unconscions  of  his  possessing  any 
personal  greatness  at  all.  The  points  in  the  y-'v- 
sonality  of  Moses  whieli  have  impressed  him  the 
most,  and  on  which  he  lays  the  greatest  stress,  are 
his  deficiencies  in  natural  gifts,  and  his  inimerous 
imperfections  of  temper  and  character.  Rash  and 
impetuous,  beginning  his  public  life  with  a  crime 
(ehap.  ii.  12),  and  following  up  his  crime  with  an 
assumption  of  antliority  that  was  unwise  ((6.  13),  he 
next  sliows  a  timid  spirit,  when  lie  finds  that  his  crime 
is  known  {ib.  U,  15),  and  betaking  him.self  to  exile, 
relinquishes  all  patriotic  effort.  Called  by  God,  and 
entrusted  with  the  mission  of  delivering  Isi-ael,  he 
holds  back,  hesit.ites,  pleads  his  person.il  defects,  until 
he  angers  God,  and  loses  half  his  leadership  (chap.  iv. 
1 — 14).  Unsucccssfid  in  his  first  application  to 
Pharaoh,  he  utters  a  remonstrance  wiiich  verges  on 
irreverence  (chap.  v.  22,  23).  Encouraged  by  fresli 
promises,  and  bidden  to  make  a  second  .application,  he 
responds  by  a  fresh  disparagement  of  his  natural 
powers  (chap.  vi.  12).  AVhen  at  last  ho  m.akes  up  his 
mind  to  can-y  out  his  struggle  with  Pharaoh  to  the 
bitter  end,  he  shows,  no  doubt,  courage  and  confidence 
in  God ;  but  stdl  ho  is  never  praised :  no  single  word 
is  littered  in  commendation  of  his  moral  qualities ; 
once  only  is  he  said  to  have  been  "  very  great  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants  and  of  the  people  "  (chap. 
xi.  3).  It  lias  been  urged  that  he  woidd  not  have 
spoken  of  liimself  in  this  tone— and  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  words  are  a  later  addition  to  his  work — but 
still  they  contain  no  praise  ;  they  do  but  note  a  fact, 
and  a  fact  of  importauco  to  the  narrative,  since  it 
accounts  for  the  gifts  lavished  upon  Israel  at  their 
departure.  In  the  later  portion  of  Exodus,  it  is  absence 
of  all  words  of  praise  ratlier  than  any  record  of  faults 
th.at  we  note ;  nothing  calls  foi-th  from  the  writer  a 
single  sentence  of  approval ;  even  when  the  offer  is 
made  to  bo  blotted  oiit  of  God's  book  for  the  sake  of 
his  people  (chap,  xxxii.  82),  the  same  reticence  is  ob- 
served :  no  comment  follows ;  there  is  no  apparent 
recognition  that  the  offer  was  anything  but  a  small 
m.ittcr.  Nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  courage,  faith, 
and  wisdom  exliibited  by  Moses  in  the  performance  of 
his  mission  from  the  time  of  his  second  appearance 
before  Pharaoh  (chap.  vii.  10).  Contrast  with  this 
silence  what  later  writers  say  of  him,  as  the  son  of 
Sirach  (Ecclus.  xlv.  1 — 5),  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (chap.  xi.  24—28;  comp.  chap.  iii.  5),  and 
the  completer  of  Deuteronomy  (chap,  xxxiv.  10 — 12). 
It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  last-named  piissage  to 
show  what  his  countrymen  generally  thought  of  their 
deliverer.  "  And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to 
face,  in  all  the  signs  and  the  wonders,  which  the  Lord 
sent  him  to  do  in  the  laud  of  Egypt  to  Pharaoh,"  Ac. 
The  humble  estunate  formed  of  the  deliverer,  and  the 
general  reticence,  are  cpiite  intelligible,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  Scripture,  if  the  author  was  Moses. 
Tliey  are  wholly  unintelligible  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

VI.  Credibility. — Strauss  observes,  as  has  already 
been  stated  (see  above,  §  v.),  that  "  it  would,  most  wi- 
questionahly,  be  an  argument  of  decisive  weight  in 
favour  of  the  credibility  of  the  Biblical  history 
could  it  indeed  be  shown  that  it  was  \\'ritteu  by  eye- 


witnesses." ^  And,  again,  "  Moses,  being  the  leader  of 
the  Israelites  on  their  departure  from  Egypt,  would 
undoubtedly  give  a  faithful  history  of  the  occurrences, 
unless "  (whicli  no  one  supposes)  "  he  intended  to 
deceive."  -  These  admissions  show  that  the  cx-ediliUity 
of  Exodus  is  involved  in  the  Mosaic  authorship,  and  is 
proved  if  tliat  be  proved,  as  we  conceive  that  it  is. 
Still,  as  all  men  are  not  logically-minded,  the  following 
remarks  on  tlie  credibility  of  the  narrative  itself,  who- 
ever was  the  writer,  may  not  l)e  superfluous. 

The  narrative  contains  an  account  of  Egypt,  touching 
in  numerous  points  its  history,  geography,  productions, 
climatic  peculiarities,  manners  and  customs,  &c.,  with 
much  detiniteness  and  exactness.  A  writer  who  ven- 
tures on  such  minutiw,  unless  a  contemporary,  and 
familiar  with  the  scene  which  he  describes,  is  liable  to 
trip  at  every  tiu-n,  and  is  certain  to  be  caught  tripning 
if  suljjeeted  to  a  close  scrutiny  by  those  who,  with  all 
the  aids  of  modem  historical  research,  have  made  the 
country  and  the  period  tJieir  special  stud3%  But  the 
more  closely  Exodus  is  scrutinised  by  learned  Egypto- 
logists, the  more  triumphantly  does  it  emerge  from  the 
ordeal ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat,  for  the 
future,  no  sceptical  critic  is  likely  to  repeat  the  attack 
of  Von  Bohlen,  which  called  forth  so  crushing  a  reply 
from  Hengstenberg.^  The  narrative'of  Exodus,  though 
at  present  it  receives  no  dii-ect  confirmation  from  the 
Egyptian  momunents,  is  indirectly  confirmed  on  so 
many  and  such  minute  points,  tliat  its  historical 
character  must  be  admitted,  unless  wo  tax  the  writer 
with  conscious  imposture.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
Egypt  of  the  early  Bameside  period,  and  must  have 
known  the  circumstances  of  the  departure  of  Israel. 
If  he  has  misrejjreseutod  them,  he  must  have  done  so 
inteutionally,  and  have  sought  to  give  his  fiction  an 
air  of  reality  by  obser\'ing,  in  all  his  details,  t'.io 
utmost ,trutlif  Illness  and  accuracy. 

Though  the  general  narrative  is  unconfirmed  by  tlie 
Egyptian  monuments,  which  would  not  be  likely  to 
notice  an  inglorious  episode  in  Egyptian  history,  yet 
it  receives  a  certain  amount  of  confirmation  from  an 
Egyptian  writer  of  repute,  as  well  as  from  several 
of  the  classical  historians.  Manetho,  an  Egyptian 
priest,  who  wrote'a  history  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of 
the  fii-st  Ptolemy  (B.C.  323—283),  declared  that,  in  the 
reign  of  an  Amenophis,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Barneses, 
and  the  father  of  a  Sethos,  a  man  named  Moses  led  out 
of  Egypt  a  colony  of  unclean  persons,  and  conducted 
them  to  Syria.*  Hecatseus,  of  Abdera,  who  lived  about 
the  same  time,  told  a  simil.ar  story,  adding  that  the 
colony  consisted  of  foreigners,  and  settled  in  Judaea.^ 
Artaf^anns,  Chseremon,  Eupolemus,  Lysimacluis,  Ta- 
citus, and  others  gave  accounts  wliich  were  not  very 
different.  It  was  generally  accepted  as  historic  truth 
in  the  ancient  world,  that  the  nation  known  as  Jews  or 
Israelites  had  at  one  time  dwelt  in  'Egypt,  had  quitted 
tliat  country  under  circumstances  of  hostility,  and 
liad  passed  through  the  desert  to  Palestine.  Most 
writers  agreed  that  the  leader  of  the  migration  had 
been  Moses.  Some  mentioned  both  Moses  and  Aruas, 
i.e.,  Aaron.''  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  who  only  differed 

'  Lcbcn  Jesu. }  13,  p.  55,  E.T.  =  lb.,  p.  X,  E.T. 

^  See  the  important  work  of  this  writer,  entitled  CEt^jmten 
u)\d  MoRC,  published  in  1810.  and  translated  into  English  for 
Clark's  Theological  Librarj'  in  181-5.  Some  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  proof  furnished  by  Hengstenborg  in  the  foUowinG: 
work  of  the  present  vin\ex— Historical  Illustrations  of  the 
Old  and  .\€W  Testament,  pp.  67-  79. 

*  -\p.  .Toseph.  Contra  Apion.  i.  26,  27. 

5  Ap.  Phot.  Eihliothcc,  p.  11.52. 

'  Trog.  Pompeius  in  the  Epitome  of  Justin  (xxxiv.  2). 
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as  to  tlio  fmcstioii  wlii'tlicr  it  Imd  Im-oii  mirafulous  or 
not.  Wliiii'  (ill'  i)rifH's  of  Mtiiipliis  maiiitaiiicd  that 
MtiKi's  liail  ini'ivly  taken  udvnnta;,'!'  of  a  low  tide  to 
load  tho  Isniclid's  acn  hs,  tliosn  of  Mcliopolis,  more 
honest  or  bcltci-  informt'd,  f locly  di'dan-d  that,  "  on  tlio 
Effyi'lian  kinjj,  at  the  lioad  of  a  largo  force,  pursiiiiif^ 
lifter  llie  Jews,  beeaime  they  were  earryiiij.f  away  with 
tlieni  the  riehes  whieh  tfioy  liad  hormwed  of  tho 
Ef;yi)tians,  tlio  voiee  of  Go<l  eoiiiniauded  Moses  to 
smite  tlie  sea  witli  his  rod,  and  divi<le  it.  Moses,  there- 
fore, when  lie  was  thns  adnionislied,  touehod  the  water 
wi(h  Iiis  rod,  and  .so  the  sea  piirtcd  asunder,  and  the 
host  niarehed  thronfjh  on  dry  jjfronnd."  '  The  nnirch 
liy  way  of  Mount  Sinai  is  witnessed  to  hy  ono  (dassieal 
writer,'-'  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the 
laws  which  marked  off  tho  Jews  from  all  other  nations 
were  given  them  hy  Moses. 

At  tho  ])resent  <lay,  thn  credibility  of  Exodns  is 
a.ssailed  on  two  iirineipal  grounds: — 1.  Tho  miraculous 
charaeter  of  a  huge  portion  of  tho  narrative.  2. 
The  exaggeration,  whicli  is  tliouglit  to  h(>  apparent,  in 
the  nundiers.  A  school  of  foreign  critics  denies  tho 
])ossihility  of  a  miracle;  and  among  oursolves  thoro  aro 
Mumy  who  accei>t  tlie  view  of  Hume,  that  it  is  more 
probable  tliat  tlie  witnessos  to  miracles  should  havo 
been  deceived,  than  that  tho  miracles  should  havo 
happened.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an 
■•  Introduction,"  to  discuss  these  largo  tpiostions. 
Every  Christian,  every  believer  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
must  accept  miracles.  And  when  the  liesurroction 
and  Ascension  of  our  Lord  aro  once  ncc(>ptod,  any 
other  minor  mir.ieles  cease  to  be  felt  as  diflicultics.  In 
tlie  present  ca.se,  it  is  observable  : — (1)  that  tho  miracles 
were  needed;  (i)  that  tlioy  were  pecidiarly  suitable 
and  appropriate  to  the  circumstances;  and  (:{)  thatthoy 
wore  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  im])ossil)lo  for 
eye- witnesses  to  lie  deceived  with  regard  to  them. 
Jfoses  especially,  whom  we  have  shown  to  havo  been 
almost  certainly  tho  writer  of  Exodus,  could  not  havo 
been  deceived  as  to  tho  miracles.  He  must  havo  known 
whether  he  performed  them  or  not.  Even  if  the  writer 
bo  a  companion  of  Moses  (Joshua  or  Caleb  1,  and  not 
Moses  himself,  deception  is  inconceivable.  Either  the 
jilagucs  of  Egypt  happened,  or  they  did  not.  Either 
the  Red  Sea  was  divided,  or  it  was  not.  Either  tho 
pillar  of  lire  and  of  tho  cloud  guided  the  movomonts  of 
the  host  for  forty  years,  or  there  was  no  such  thing. 
Either  there  was  manna  each  morning  round  about  tho 
cam]>,  or  there  was  none.  Tho  facts  were  too  plain, 
too  simple,  too  obvious  to  sense  for  there  to  be  any  doubt 
about  them.  The  record  is  either  a  true  account,  or  a 
tissue  of  lies.  We  cannot  imagine  the  writer  an  eye- 
witness, and  reject  the  main  features  of  his  tale,  without 
looking  on  him  as  an  impudent  im])Ostor.  No  "  enthu- 
siasm," no  "  poetic  temperament,"  could  accoiuit  for 
such  a  record,  if  tho  Exodus  was  accomplished  without 
miracles.  The  writer  cither  related  the  truth,  or  was 
guilty  of  conscious  dishonesty. 

With  I'cspect  to  tho  numerical  difficulties,  it  is  to  bo 
homo  in  mind,  in  the  tir.st  place,  that  numbers  aro 
peculiarly  liable  to  corniption  in  ancient  works,  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  fully  expressed,  but  written 
in  a  sort  of  cipher.'  It  is  ciiiito  possible  that  tho 
vumbers  in  our  present  copies  of  Exodus  aro  in  excess, 
and  express  the  ideas  of  a  rexiser,  such  as  Ezra,  rather 
than  those  of  the  original  author.     The  males  of  fidl 


'  Frap.  Ifist.  Or..  Vol.  III.,  pp.  223.  221. 
•  Justin,  Ls,c. 


*  WilkiiKson,  in  Hnwlinson's  I[cro/fotitA,  Vol.  II.,  p.  51,  2nd 
edition;  liawlinson.  Ancient  Monaixhica,  Vol.  I.,  p.  131. 


ago  who  quitted  Egypt  may  have  been  100,f;00,  or 
liD.dlM),  insieafl  of  (.Ot"»,000,  and  the  inigration  ono  of 
■tOCt.UOU  or  'JOO.OIM)  souls,  instead  of  two  millions.  But. 
on  the  whole,  judicious  criticism  inclines  to  uphold  tho 
numbers  of  the  existing  text.  Alarm  would  not  have 
been  felt  by  the  Egyptian  kings  until  the  iienjile  liad 
ijrenlhj  multiplied,  and  become  formidable  fr(Mn  a 
military  point  of  view,'  which  they  could  not  have  iiccn 
until  the  fully-grown  men  numbered  some  liundreils  rif 
thousands.  For  tho  poimlatiiui  of  Egypt  was  jirobally 
from  seven  to  eight  millions,'  and  the  military  (da>s,  at 
a  far  less  nourishing  time  than  that  of  tho  Exodus,  was 
reckone<l  at  abovo  •tO<J,(X)0.'''  Nor  could  Canaan  well 
havo  been  compierod  by  an  emigrant  body  wliiidi  did 
not  amount  to  some  millions,  since  tho  country  was  well 
peopled  at  tho  time,  and  its  occu]>ants  were  brave  am! 
warlike.  The  difficulty  of  subsistence  for  two  millions 
of  persons  in  tho  desert  is  entirely  met  by  the  con- 
tinuous miracle  of  the  manna,  and  that  of  sufficient 
pasture  for  their  muuerous  Hocks  and  herds,  by  the  far 
greater  fertility  of  the  Sinaitic  i)cninsula  in  ancient 
than  in  modern  times,  of  which  abundaiit  indications 
havo  I)ecn  observed  by  recent  travellers.'  Ewald, 
Kalisch,  Kurtz,  and  Keil  accept  the  numbers  of  iho 
present  text  of  Exodus,  and  believe  the  migration  to 
liavo  been  successfidly  accomplished  by  a  body  of  about 
two  millions  of  persons. 

VII.  Condition  of  the  Text.— Tlie  condition  of 
the  tixt  of  Exodus  is  extremely  good.  Variant  read- 
ings of  any  importance  are  few,  and  ita.ssages  which 
require  emendation  almost  non-existent.  There  aro 
one  or  two  short  senten<es^ which  may  be  intcri>olatious 
by  a  later  hand,  perhaps  Joshua's  :  and  there  is  one  long 
insertion  (chap.  ri.  11 — 27)  which  seems  not  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Moses,  but  which  he  may  have  sanctioned. 
Some  critics,  grounding  themselves  uiwu  tho  LXX.  or 
Samaritan  Version,  or  both,  maintain  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  passages  have  fallen  out  of  the  text, 
which  were  originally  part  of  it ;'  but  the  predominant 
voice  of  scholars  pronounces  the  passages  in  questi(jn 
to  be  unauthorised  additions,  foisted  into  the  work  by 
the  Greek  or  the  Samaritan  translators.  Even  the  sup- 
posed transposition  of  the  i>a.ssagc  concerning  the  altar 
of  incense  from  chap.  xxxn.  to  cliap.  xxx.,  the  place  where 
it  stands  in  tho  Hebrew  copies,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
highly  probable,  is  condemned  by  the  spirit  of  the  nile. 
Proclivi  Icctioni  proestat  ardtta,  and  is  rejected  by  ail 
recent  commentators.  Thus  Exodus  would  seem  to 
have  come  down  to  us  almost  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  left  by  Moses,  who  was  regarded  with  so  much 
j  veneration  by  succeeding  prophets,  that  the  gri'atest 
■  care  was  taken  to  hand  down  his  works  unaltered. 


«  Sec  Exod.  i.  9.  10. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  i.  31 ;  Joseph.,  Bell.  Jiul.  li.  16. 

«  Herod,  ii.  1G5-6. 

■  See  Our  Jf'ork-  in  Palestine  (chap.  xiii..  p.  270).  The  writer 
says :  —  "  Objections  have  been  nmde.  based  on  the  present 
barrcnne.s,s  of  the  peninsula,  to  the  narnilivo  of  the  liiblc. 
They  vanish  before  the  rexiills  of  the  surrey.  The  borrcnncss 
of  the  peninsuia  is  due  to  ncKK-cl.  In  fomicr  times  il  vos 
more  richly  wooded  :  the  wadies  wore  protected  by  valU 
stretching  across,  which  served  as  <inms  to  resist  the  force  of 
the  rusliioK  waters ;  the  mountains  were  terraced,  and  clothed 
with  gardens  and  ktovcs.'' 

"  As  especially  the  second  clause  of  verse  3  in  chap.  xi. 

^  The  most  inipTtant  of  these  possjiKcs  art*  clmj).  i.  II,  whore 
the  LXX.  add  "On"  to  "Pithom  and  Hnamses";  and  xii.  JO, 
where  the  LXX.  insert  "and  in  the  land  of  Canaan"  nfler 
"  Kpypt":  and  the  Samaritan,  adopting  this  change,  adds  fur- 
ther, "and  their  fathers"  after  "  the  children  of  Israel."  Other 
places,  where  comparatively  uninii)or1ant  adilitions  occur,  nro 
chap,  vii.,  between  verses  18  and  19;  viii.,  between  ] 


ip.  vii.,  between  verses  IK  and  19;  viii.,  Ix'tween  19  and  20 
ix.,  between  .i  ond  fi.  and  l>et ween  19  and  20;  x..  Iwtwccn2aud3 
xi.,  between  2  and  I ;  and  xx.,  iKlween  17  and  isi. 
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THE     SECOND     BOOK     OF     MOSES,    CALLED 


EXODUS. 


(1)  CHAPTER  I.— Now  "  these  are  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which 
came  into  Egypt ;  every  man  and  his 
household  came  with  Jacob.  '-'  Renben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah,  <'^'  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  and  Benjamin,  (^>  Dan,  and 
Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher.  t^'  And  all 
the  souls  that  came  out  of  the  ^  loins  of 
Jacob  were  '  seventy  souls :  for  Joseph 
was  in  Egypt  already. 


B.C. 

cir.  llu*». 


n.c. 

cir.  lu'f.'i. 
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(^>  And  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  breth- 
ren, and  all  that  generation.  '''  '  And 
the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and 
increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied, 
and  waxed  exceeding  mighty ;  and  the 
land  was  filled  with  them. 

(^'  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king 
over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph. 
(^)  Aiad  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold, 
the  j)eople  of  the  children  of  Israel  are 


The    Multiplication    of     the    Israelites    in 
Egypt,  and  theie  Oppression  by  a  new  King. 

(1)  Now  these  are  the  names.— The  divisions 
between  the  "books"  of  the  Peutateucli  are  not  arbi- 
trary. Genesis  ends  naturally  and  Exodus  begins  at 
the  point  where  the  history  of  the  inilividuals  who 
founded  the  Israelite  nation  ceases  and  tliat  of  the 
nation  itself  is  entered  on.  That  history  commences 
liroperly  with  verse  7.  Verses  1 — 6  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  books,  and  would  not  have 
been  needed  unless  Exodus  had  been  introduced  as  a 
distinct  work,  since  tliey  are  little  more  than  a  recapi- 
tulation of  what  had  been  already  stated  and  stated 
more  fully  in  Genesis.  Compare  verses  1 — 5  Avith  Gen. 
xlvi.  8 — 27,  and  verso  6  with  Gen.  1.  26. 

Every  man  and  his  household.— "  A  household," 
in  the  language  of  the  East,  includes  not  only  children 
and  grand-children,  but  retainers  also — "  servant?  l)orn 
in  the  house  " — like  those  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  14). 
The  number  of  each  "  household"  may  thus  have  been 
very  considerable. 

(3—4)  Eeuben  .  .  . — The  .sons  of  the  legitimate 
wives  are  placed  first,  then  those  of  the  concubines. 
Leah  has  precedence  over  Rachel ;  Billiah  over  Zilpah. 
The  childi-en  of  each  wife  aud  conculjine  arc  given  in 
order  of  seniority.  The  omission  of  Joseph  from  the 
list  is  explained  in  the  last  clause  of  verse  5. 

(5)  All  the  souls  .  .  .  were  seventy  souls. 
Coinp.  Gen.  xlvi.  8 — 27.  The  number  is  made  up  as 
follows  : — Jacob  himself,  1 ;  his  sons,  12  ;  his  daughter, 
Dinah,  1 ;  his  grandsons,  51  ;  his  grand-daughter 
Serali,  1 ;  his  gi'eat-grandsons,  4 — Total,  70.  His  daugh- 
ters, except  Dinah,  and  his  sons'  daughters,  except  Serah, 
.spoken  of  in  Gen.  xlvi.  7,  are  not  included.  If  his 
female  descendants  wei'e,  at  the  time  of  his  descent 
into  Egypt,  as  numerous  as  the  males,  the  entire  number 
of  those  who  "  came  out  of  his  loins  "  must  have  been 
132.  To  form  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  entered  Egypt  with  him,  we  must  add  the  wives 
of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  and  the  husbands  of  his 
daughters  and  granddaughters.  A  further  liberal 
allowance  must  be  also  made  for  retainers.  (See  the 
oomment  on  verse  1.)  It  is  notperhaps  surprising  that 
Kurtz,  taking  all  these  classes  hito  accoimt,  should  cal- 


culate that  those  wlio  entei-ed  Egyjjt  with  Jacob 
amovmted  to  "  several  thousands "  (History  of  The 
Old  Covenant,  vol.  ii.  p.  149,  E.T.). 

(")  The  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful. — 
A  great  midtiplication  is  evidently  intended.  Egypt 
was  a  particTilarly  healthy  country,  and  both  men  aud 
animals  were  abnormally  prolific  thei-e.  Grain  was  so- 
plentiful  that  want,  which  is  the  ordinary  clieck  on 
population,  was  almost  unknown.  The  Egyptian  kings- 
for  many  years  would  look  favourably  on  the  growth 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  which  strengthened  their  eastern 
frontier,  the  cpxarter  on  which  they  were  most  open  to- 
attack.  God's  blessing  was,  moreover,  upon  the  people, 
which  he  had  promised  to  make  "  as  the  stars  of  the 
heaven,  and  as  tlie  sand  wliich  is  upon  the  sea-sliore, 
for  multitude  "  (see  Gen.  xxii.  17).  On  the  actual 
extent  of  the  midtiplication  and  the  time  that  it  occu- 
pied, see  the  comment  on  chap.  xii.  37 — il. 

The  land— i.e.,  where  they  dwelt — Gosheu  (Gen. 
xlvii.  4 — 6) — which  seems  to  have  been  the  more 
eastei'u  portion  of  the  Delta. 

(8)  There  arose  up  a  new  king.— A  king  of  a 
now  dynasty  might  seem  to  be  intended.  Some  suppos& 
him  to  be  Aahmes  I.,  the  founder  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  of  Manetho  ;  others  suggest  Rameses  II.,  one 
of  the  greatest  monarclis  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
present  writer  inclines  to  regard  him  as  Seti  I.,  the 
father  of  this  Raraeses,  and  the  son  of  Rameses  I. 
Seti,  though  not  the  actual  fomuler  of  the  nineteenth 
djTiasty,  was  the  originator  of  its  greatness.  (See 
Excui'sus  I.  "  On  Egyptian  History,  as  connected  with 
the  Book  of  Exodus,"  at  the  end  of  this  Book.) 

Which  knew  not  Joseph. — It  seems  to  be  im- 
plied that,  for  some  considerable  time  after  his  death, 
the  memory  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  Joseph  upon 
Egypt  liad  protected  his  kinsfolk.  But,  in  the  shifts 
and  changes  incident  to  politics — especially  to  Oriental 
politics — this  condition  of  things  had  passed  away. 
The  "  new  king  "  felt  under  no  obligation  to  him,  per- 
haps was  even  ignorant  of  his  name.  He  ^dewed  the 
political  situation  apart  from  aU  personal  predilections, 
and  saw  a  danger  in  it. 

(9)  He  said  unto  his  people.— It  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  Egyi^tiau  monarch  as  summoning  a 
popular  assembly,  and  addressing  it.     "  His  people,"  is 
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Israel  in  Eyijpt. 


EXODUS,   I. 


Oppression  of  Israel  bfgins. 


moro  iiii<l  iiii'^'litiiT  llian  we :  "•''  Come 
oil,  It.'t  us  (loiil  wisely  with  them  ;  lest 
they  multiply,  and  it  cfune  to  pass,  that, 
when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they 
join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight 
against  us,  and  8o  get  them  up  out  of 
the  land.  ""  Therefore  they  did  set 
over  them  taskmasters  to  attiict  them 
with  their  burdeiLs.     And  they  built  tor 


1  Mfh..  And  an  thetj 
iifftiCtt't  Ihetn^  tu 

lury    inuUtyUtit, 
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Pharaoh  treasure  cities,  Pithom  and 
Kaamses.  ''-'  '  But  the  more  they 
afflicted  them,  the  more  they  midti])lied 
and  grew.  And  they  were  grieved  be- 
cause of  the  children  of  Israel.  <'^'  And 
the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of 
Israel  to  serve  with  rigour  :  "*'  and  they 
made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bond- 
age, in  morter,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all 


niititlicticiil  to  "  tlio  poopli)  of  tlio  cliildrcii  of  Israel," 
and  siiniily  marks  tliat  tlioso  wlioin  lio  addressed  wcro 
of  his  own  nation.  No  doubt  tlioy  wore  his  nobles,  or, 
at  any  rate,  liis  conrtiors. 

More  and  mightior  than  we.— Hel)..  great  and 
miijhlij  in  coinjHirii'Dn  trilli  us.  Tlio  nioro  to  impress 
his  counsellors,  and  gain  their  consent  to  his  designs, 
the  kiii^f  exapp<'rates.  Ancient  Epypt  must  have  had 
a  population  of  seven  or  eight  millions,  which  would 
imply  nearly  two  millions  of  adult  males,  whereas  the 
adult  male  Israelites,  near  a  century  later,  wore  no  more 
than  six  JMiiidred  thousand  (chap.  xii.  37).  Wicked 
men  do  not  scruple  at  misrepresentation  when  they  have 
an  end  to  gain. 

(10)  Let  us  deal  wisely.— Instead  of  open  force, 
the  king  ]iri>poses  stratagem.  Ho  thinks  that  ho  has 
hit  upon  a  iciVe  scheme — a  clever  phm — by  which  the 
numbers  of  the  Israelites  will  bo  kept  down,  and  they 
will  ceaso  to  bo  formidable.  Tho  nature  of  the  plan 
apjiears  in  verso  11. 

When  there  falleth  out  any  war.  —Tlio 
Egyptians  were  in  general  an  aggressive  people — a 
terror  to  their  neighbours,  and  seldom  the  object  of 
attack.  But  about  tho  beginning  of  tho  nineteenth 
dynasty  a  change  took  place.  "  A  great  nation  grew 
up  beyond  the  frontier  on  the  north-osist  to  an  im])or- 
tance  and  power  which  began  to  endanger  tho  Egyptian 
supremacy  in  Western  Asia"  (Brugsch,  Histm-y  of 
Etjypt.  vol.  ii.  p.  i).  War  threatened  them  from  this 
cpiaiter,  and  the  impending  danger  was  felt  to  bo  great. 

They  join  also.— Rather,  thcij  too  join.  It  was 
not  likely  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  any  real  sym- 
pathy with  tho  attacking  nation,  whether  Arabs,  Phil- 
istines, Syrians,  or  Hittites  ;  but  they  might  regard  an 
invasion  as  affording  them  a  good  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow  for  freedom,  and,  therefore,  attack  the 
Egyptians  simultaneously  with  their  other  foes.  Tho 
Egyptians  themselves  would  perhaps  suppose  a  closer 
coniuH'tion  between  tliem  and  the  other  Eastern  races 
than  really  existed. 

Get  them  up  out  of  the  land.— The  Pharaohs 
of  the  nineteenth  dyniasty  were  excessively  jealous  of 
tho  withdrawal  from  Eg^^it  of  any  of  their  subjects, 
and  endeavoured  both  to  hind<'r  and  to  recover  them. 
Immigration  was  encouraged,  emigration  sternly 
checked.  The  loss  of  the  entire  nation  of  the  Hebrews 
could  not  be  contemplated  without  extreme  alarm. 

(lu  Task-masters.— Heb.  c/n'(/s  o//ri6H<«w.  Tho 
Egyptian  system  of  forced  labour,  which  it  was  now 
resolved  to  exteiul  to  the  Israelites,  involved  tho  ap- 
pointnuMit  of  two  sets  of  officers — a  lower  class,  who 
jx'rsonally  overlooked  the  labourers,  and  forced  them  to 
perform  their  ta.sks.  and  a  higher  cla.ss  of  superinten- 
dents, who  directed  the  distribution  of  the  lalwur,  and 
assigiu'd  to  all  the  tasks  which  they  were  to  cie<'nte. 
The  '•  task-masters  "  of  the  present  passage  are  these 
high  officials. 
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To  afflict  thorn.— This  was  tho  object  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  It  was  IiojhmI  that  severe  labour  under 
the  lash  would  iiroduee  so  mni'h  sutfi'ring  that  tho 
nund)er  of  the  Israelites  would  l>o  thinned,  and  their 
multiplication  stopfKid.  Humanlv  .speaking,  tho  scheme 
was  a  ■'  wise  "  one — i.e.,  one  likely  to  Ijo  snccessful. 

They  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities.- By 
"treasure-cities"  we  are  to  understand  "magazines  * 
— i.e.,  strongholds,  where  munitions  of  war  could  bo 
laid  up  for  use  in  case  of  an  invasion,  i  In  1  Kings 
ix.  li>,  and  2  Cliron.  ^nii.  4,  tho  sjimo  expression  is 
translated  "  cities  of  store.")  Tlie  Pliiiraohs  of  tho 
nineteentli  dpiasty  gave  great  attention  to  the  guarding 
of  the  north-ea.stern  frontier  in  this  way. 

Pithom. — This  city  is  reasonably  identified  with 
tho  ■' Patumus  "  of  Herodotus  (ii.  I.j8),  which  was  iu 
Lower  Egypt,  not  far  from  Bubastis  (Tel  Banta).  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  under  tho  name  of  Pi-Tum  (Brugs<'h,  History 
of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  128K  It  was,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, a  city  of  the  sun-god,  and  was  probably  not  very 
far  from  Heliopolis,  the  main  seat  of  the  sun-god's 
worship. 

Raamses. — Pi-Ramcsu.  the  city  of  Rameses,  was 
the  ordinary  seat  of  the  Court  during  tho  earlier  part 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  It  ajjpears  to  have  been  a 
new  name  for  Tanis,  or  for  a  suburb  of  Tanis,  which 
overshadowed  the  old  city.  Rauii-ses  II.  claims  to  have 
built  the  greater  part  of  it;  but  it  was  probably  com- 
menced liy  his  father,  Scti,  who  mado  the  defence  of 
the  north-eastern  frontier  one  of  his  main  cares.  Tho 
name  must  bo  considered  as  a  mere  variant  rendering 
of  tho  Egyptian  Raraessu  or  Ramcsa.  The  site  is 
marked  by  the  mounds  at  San. 

(1-)  The  more  they  afllicted  them,  tho  more 
they  multiplied  and  grew.—  This  result  was  not 
natural.  It  can  only  bo  ascribed  to  God's  superintend, 
ing  Providence,  whereby  "  tho  fierceness  of  man  ''  was 
made  to  "  turn  to  his  praise."  Xaturally,  severe  and 
constant  labour  exhausts  a  nation,  and  causes  its  num- 
bers to  diminish. 

They  were  grieved. — Tliis  is  scarcely  strong 
enough.     Translate.  "  They  were  sore  distressed." 

(13)  With  rigour. — Forced  labour  in  Egy])t  was  of 
a  very  severe  character.  Those  condemned  t«  it  worke<l 
from  morning  to  night  mider  the  rod  of  a  task-master, 
which  was  freely  applied  to  their  legs  or  backs,  if  they_ 
rested  their  weary  limbs  for  a  moment.  (See  liecorcU  of 
the  Past.  vol.  viii.  p.  1-t.l ;  Chaljas,  Melanges  Egyptolo- 
gique^,  vol.  ii.  p.  121).  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  great ; 
the  burthens  which  the  lalwurers  had  to  carry  were 
heavy,  and  tho  toil  was  incessant.  Death  often  re- 
sulted from  the  excessive  work.  According  to  He- 
rodotus, a  single  monarch,  Xeco,  destroyed  in  this  way 
120,<X>0  of  his  subjects  {Herod,  ii.  loS). 

(w>  In  morter  and  in  brick. — It  lias  lx»en  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Egyptians  used  brick  as  a  material 


Command  gicen  to  the  Midwives. 


ilXODUS,   I. 


The  Command  disobeyed. 


manner  of  service  in  the  field  :  all  their 
service,  wherein  they  made  them  serve, 
was  with  rigour. 

(15)  And  the  king  of  Egypt  spake  to 
the  Hebi-ew  midwives,  of  which  the 
name  of  the  one  was  Shiphrah,  and  the 
name  of  the  other  Puah :  (i"^'  and  he 
said,  When  ye  do  the  office  of  a  midwife 
to  the  Hebrew  women,  and  see  them 
upon  the  stools ;  if  it  he  a  son,  then 
ye  shall  kill  him  :  but  if  it  he  a  daugh- 
ter, then  she  shall  live.  ("'  But  the 
midwives  feared  God,  and  did  not  as 
the  king  of  Egypt  commanded  them, 
but    saved    the    men     children     alive. 


(1®)  And  the  king  of  Egypt  called  for  the 
midwives,  and  said  unto  them.  Why 
have  ye  done  this  thing,  and  have  saved 
the  men  children  alive?  ''^^  And  the 
midwives  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Because 
the  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the 
Egyptian  women ;  for  they  are  Hvely, 
and  are  delivered  ere  the  midwives 
come  in  unto  them.  **> Therefore  God 
dealt  well  with  the  midwives :  and  the 
people  multiplied,  and  waxed  very 
mighty.  *-i)  And  it  came  to  pass,  be- 
cause the  midwives  feared  God,  that  he 
made  them  houses. 

*-^)  And    Pharaoh    charged    all     his 


for  buildiug.  No  doubt  temples,  palaces,  aud  pyramids 
were  ordinarily  of  stoue  ;  but  the  employment  of  brick 
for  walls,  fortresses,  and  houses,  especially  in  the  Delta, 
is  well  attested.  (See  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fimd  for  July,  1880,  pp.  137, 
139,  143,  &c.)  Pyramids,  too,  were  sometimes  of  brick 
{Herod,  ii.  136).  The  manufacture  of  bricks  by 
foreigners,  employed  (like  the  Israelites)  as  public  slaves, 
is  represented  by  the  kings  upon  their  monuments. 

All  manner  of  service  in  ttie  field. —  Jose- 
phus  speaks  of  their  bchig  employed  to  dig  canals 
(Ant.  Jud.  ii.  9,  §  1),  and  tliere  is  a  trace  in  Deut. 
x-i.  10  of  other  labours  couuected  with  irrigation 
having  been  devolved  on  them.  Such  labours,  under 
the  hot  sun  of  Egypt,  are  exliaustiug  and  dangerous  to 
health. 

And  all  their  service  .  .  was  with  rigour. 
Rather,  besides  all  their  other  service,  ivhich  they  made 
them  sm'vewith  rigour. 

(15)  The  Hebrew  midwives.— Or  the  midwives 
of  the  Hebrew  women  (raTs  fia/ois  riv  'E$paiwi>,  LXX.). 
The  Hebrew  construction  admits  of  either  rendering. 
In  favour  of  the  midwives  being  Egyptians  is  the  con- 
sideration  that  the  Pharaoh  would  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected Hebrew  women  to  help  liim  in  the  extii'patiou 
of  the  Hebrew  race  (Kalisch) ;  against  it  is  the 
Semitic  character  of  the  names — Shiphrah,  "  beau- 
tiful ; "  Puah,  '■  one  who  cries  out ;  "  and  also  the  likeli- 
hood that  a  numerous  aud  pecidiar  people,  like  the 
Hebrews,  would  have  aocouclieurs  of  theii-  own  race. 

(16)  Upon  the  stools. — Literally,  iqwn  the  two 
stones.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  seat  corresponding 
to  the  modern  hursee  elwilddeh  is  meant.  This  is  a 
'■  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,"  upon  which  in  modern 
Egypt  the  woman  is  seated  during  parturition.  (See 
LauL',  Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  142.)  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  tJiis  seat  is  composed  of  "  two  stones  ; " 
nor  is  there  any  distinct  evidence  of  its  employment  at 
the  time  of  child-birth  in  Ancient  Egypt.  The  emen- 
dation of  Hii'sch — banim  for  iVinaim,  is  very  tempting. 
Tliis  will  give  the  sense,  "  When  ye  look  upon  the 
children." 

(1")  The  midwives  feared  God. — The  midwives, 
whether  Hebrews  or  Egyptians,  believed  in  a  God  who 
would  punish  wi'oug-doing,  and  therefore  resolved  not 
to  obey  the  Pharaoh. 

(19)  The  Hebrew  w^omen  are  not  as  the 
Egyptian  women.— This  was  probably  true  ;  but  it 
was  not  the  whole  truth.  Though  the  midwives  had 
the  courage  to  disobey  the  king,  they  had  not  "  the 


courage  of  their  convictions,"  and  were  afraid  to  con- 
fess their  real  motive.  So  they  took  refuge  in  a  half 
tmth,  and  pretended  that  what  really  occun-el  in  some 
cases  only  was  a  general  occui'rence.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
in  the  East  parturition  is  often  so  short  a  process  that 
the  attendance  of  a  midwife  is  dispensed  with. 

(20)  Therefore  God  dealt  well  with  the  mid- 
wives. — Heb.,  and  God  dealt  well,  Si,c.  The  reason  is 
stated  in  verse  21.  It  was  not  because  they  equivocated 
and  deceived  the  king,  but  because  they  feared  God 
sufficiently  to  disobey  the  king,  and  run  the  risk  of  dis- 
covery. If  they  had  been  discovered,  then-  life  would 
have  paid  the  forfeit. 

(21)  He  made  them  houses. —  God  rewarded 
those  who  had  showed  tenderness  to  young  children,  by 
giving  them  children  of  their  own,  who  grew  up,  and 
became  in  their  turn  fathers  and  mothers  of  families. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  "  houses "  spoken  of 
were  Hebrew  ones. 

(22)  Every  son  that  is  born.— The  LXX.  add 
"  to  the  Hebrews,"  but  without  any  necessity,  since  the 
context  shows  that  only  Hebrew  chUdreu  are  meant. 

Ye  shaU  cast  into  the  river. — Infanticide,  so 
shocking  to  Christians,  has  prevailed  widely  at  different 
times  and  places,  and  been  regarded  as  a  tri\'ial  matter. 
In  Sparta,  the  State  decided  which  children  should  live 
and  which  should  die.  At  Athens  a  law  of  Solon  left 
the  decision  to  the  parent.  At  Rome,  the  rule  was  that 
infants  were  made  away  with,  unless  the  father  inter- 
posed, and  declared  it  to  be  his  wish  that  a  particular 
child  should  be  brought  up.  The  Syi'iaus  offered 
unwelcome  children  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch ;  the 
Carthaginians  to  Melkarth.  In  China  infanticide 
is  said  to  be  a  common  practice  at  the  present  day. 
Heathen  nations  do  not  generally  regard  human 
life  as  sacred.  On  the  contrary,  they  hold  that  con- 
siderations of  expediency  justify  the  sweeping  away 
of  any  life  that  inconveniences  the  State.  Hence  in- 
fanticide is  introduced  by  Plato  into  his  model  republic 
{Bep.  V.  9).  Almost  all  ancient  nations  viewed  the 
massacre  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  as  allowable.  The 
Spartan  crypteia  was  a  system  of  licensed  murder. 
Tlie  condemnation  to  death  of  all  male  Hebrew  chil- 
dren by  Pharaoh  is  thus  in  no  respect  improbable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mode  of  the  death  presents 
difficidties.  For,  first,  the  Nile  was  \newed  as  a  god ; 
and  to  fill  it  with  corpses  would,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed, have  been  regarded  as  a  pollution.  Secondly,  the 
Nile  water  was  the  only  water  drunk ;  and  sanitaiy  con- 
siderations might  thus  have  been  expected  to  have  pre- 
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TIk:  Birth  of  Muses. 


EXODUS,    II. 


Musi-s  saved  by  I'liaraoh'i  DauyfUer. 


people,  sayiii"^,  Every  son  that  is  born 
ye  shall  cast  into  the  river,  and  evei-y 
daughter  ye  shall  save  alive, 

CHAPTER  II.— d'  And  there  went "  a 
man  of  the  house  of  Levi,  and  took  to 
wife  a  daughter  of  Levi.  *-'  And  the 
woman  conceived,  and  bare  a  son  :  and 
when  she  saw  hiui  that  he  ivas  a  goodly 
child,  she  *  hid  him  three  months. 
<*'  And  when  she  could  not  longer  hide 
him,  she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bul- 
rushes,  and  daubed  it  with  slime  and 


a  I'll.  n.  3U;    Ndiii. 
M.M. 


B.C. 
clr.  1^73. 


b  Aria  7.  30 ;   Qeb. 
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with  jiitch,  and  put  the  child  tlii'rein; 
and  she  laid  it  in  the  Hugs  by  the  river's 
brink.  *■"  And  his  sister  stood  afar  off, 
to  wit  what  would  be  done  to  him. 
<*'  And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came 
down  to  wash /itrw//"  at  the  river;  and 
her  maidens  walked  along  by  the  river's 
side  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  ai-k  among 
the  flags,  she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it. 
<*'  And  when  she  had  opened  it,  she  saw 
the  child  :  and,  behold,  the  babe  wept. 
And  she  had  compassion  on  him,  and 
said,  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  chil- 


vouted  tlio  edict.  Perliaps.  however,  tlie  cliildreu  were 
vimved  a.s  offi^riiijjs  to  tlic  Nile,  or  to  Savak,  tlie  erooodile- 
headiMl  gtxl,  of  wliom  eaeli  crocodilo  was  au  emblem. 
At  any  rate,  as  the  Nile  swarme<I  witli  eriM'odiU'.'* 
tliroiijrliout  its  whdk-  course,  the  liodies  were  tolerably 
sure  to  Ih!  devoured  before  tlicy  bocamo  putresceut. 

II. 

The  Birth,  Education,  and  Early  Life  of 

Moses. 

(1)  There  went.— Comp.  Geu.  xxxv.  22;  Hosea 
i.  3.  The  expressiou  ia  idiomatic,  aud  has  uo  special 
force. 

A  man  of  the  house  of  Levi.— Note  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  tliis  auiKiuucement ;  audcomi)are  it 
with  tlie  elaborate  legends  wherewith  Oriental  religions 
conmionly  surrounded  the  birth  of  those  who  were 
considered  their  founders,  as  Thoth,  Zoroaster,  Orpheus. 
Even  the  luimo  of  the  man  is  here  omitted  as  unim- 
j)ortant.  It  is  dirticnlt  to  conceive  any  one  but  Mosos 
making  such  au  omission. 

A  daughter  of  Levi — i.e.,  a  woman  of  the  same 
tribe  as  himself,  a  descendant  of  Levi — not  a  daughter 
in  the  literal  sense,  wliich  the  chronology  makes  im- 
possilile. 

(-1  When  she  saw  him  that  he  was  a  goodly 

child. — SI.  Stephen  says,  that  Moses  was  "  conu'ly 
bi'fore  God" — aarf'tas  Tif  9nf  (Acts  vii.  281.  Trogus  Pom- 
peius  spoke  of  him  as  recommeudid  by  the  beauty  of 
his  personal  appearance  ('(/).  Justin.  Hist.  Philipp. 
XXX vi.  2).  His  infautiuo  "goodliness"  intensified  the 
desire  of  his  mother  to  .save  his  life,  but  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  main  cause  of  her  anxiety. 

She  hid  him  three  months.— As  long  as  she 
could  hope  to  conceal  him  effectually.  It  must  be  re- 
membered tlirtt  Egy])tians  were  mixed  up  with  Isrju'litcs 
in  Goshen,  and  that  each  Hebrew  housi'liold  would  be 
subjected  to  espionage  from  the  time  of  the  issue  of 
the  edict. 

0)  An  ark  of  bulrushes.— Literally,  a  chest  of 
the  papyrus  phiiit.  The  words  nseil  are  both  of 
Egyptian  origin.  Teb,  tebit.  or  tubiit.  is  a  "box  "or 
chest  in  Egyptian,  and  is  well  Hebraised  by  ti'hah,  or, 
as  it  is  hero  vi>calised.  ttijbah.  The  (wpyrus  plant  was 
in  Egji)tian  kaiii,  as  in  modern  Coptic,  whence  jirob- 
alily  tlie  Hebrew  (jihne.  It  was  a  material  freipiently 
tised  by  the  Egyptians  for  boats  and  e^en  larger 
vessels  (Tsa.  xviii.  2;  Theophrast.  Hist.  PlaiU.  iv.  8, 
§4;  Pliu.  H.  .V.  xiii.  11). 

Slime  and  pitch.— By  "slime ''seems to  lie  meant 
bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch,  as  in  Gou.  xi.  3 ;  by  "  pitch  " 


{zajihath),  the  ordinary  vegetable  pitch  of  commerce. 
Mineral  j)itch,  tlnmgh  not  a  product  of  Egypt,  was  im. 
j)ortcd  into  the  country  from  Mesopotamia,  aud  was 
largely  used  for  embalming  (Brtigscb,  History  of 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  3(il). 

In  the  flags. — A  rank  a<iuatlc  vegetation  aboundji 
on  the  Lower  Nile,  and  in  all  the  back-waters  and 
marshy  tracts  connected  with  it.  Jochebed  ]>laced  her 
child  "  in  the  flags,"  that  the  ark  might  not  float  away 
down  the  river,  aud  so  be  lost  to  lur  sight.  The  word 
used  for  "  flag  " — suph — seems  to  be  a  Hebrai.sed  form 
of  tuft,  a  common  Egyjitian  word,  liaviug  this  sense. 

(J)  His  sister.— Presumably  Miriam,  the  only  sister 
of  Moses  mentioned  ehsewhere  (chap.  xv.  20.  21  ; 
Num.  xxvi.  59).  To  have  taken  tlie  part  which  is 
assigned  her  in  this  chapter,  she  must  have  bci'U  a  girl 
(jf  s<ime  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  possessed 
of  much  quickness  aud  intelligence. 

(5)  The   daughter    of  Pharaoh    came    down 

to  wash  herself.— This  would  be  ((iiite  in  a< rdauce 

with  Egyptian  ideas.  Women  were  allowed  great 
liberty  in  Eg}']>t,  and  moved  about  much  as  they 
phased.  Cleanliness  was  especially  regarded  ;  and  the 
Nile  water  was  considered  healthy  and  fructifying 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  (i95).  The  princess  would,  of  course, 
seek  a  part  of  the  river  wliicli  was  reserved  for  females. 
Probiiljly  Jochebed  knew  where  she  was  accustomed  t« 
bathe. 

Her  maidens. — As  a  princess,  she  was,  of  course, 
aceompauii'd  by  a  number  of  female  atteudiiuts 
(lui'ariUli).  Even  ordinary  Egyptian  ladies  seem  to 
have  been  attended  at  the  bath  by  foiu-  or  five  such 
persons.  One  of  them  was,  however,  more  esfK-cially 
her  waiting-woman  {amah),  and  to  her  the  princess 
addres.sed  herself. 

(<>)  When  she  had  opened  it.— Tlie  jirincess 
opened  the  ark  her.'-elf.  perhaps  susjH'cting  what  was 
inside,  perhaps  out  of  mere  curiosity. 

The  babe  (rather,  tlie  bu,j)  wept.  Through  huii- 
ger,  or  cold,  or  perhaps  geiiiral  discomfort.  Au  ark 
of  bulnishes  could  not  have  bci-u  a  very  pleasant 
cradle. 

She  had  compassion  on  him.  The  Iwlie's 
tears  movi'<l  her  to  pity;  and  her  pity  prumplcd  her  to 
save  it.  She  must  have  shown  some  sign  of  her  inten- 
tion— iierhaps  by  taking  the  cliihl  from  the  ark  aud 
fondling  it — befon-  Miriam  coidd  have  ventured  to  make 
her  suggestion.     (.See  the  next  vers*-.) 

This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children.  —  The 
cireiimstances  sjioke  fur  tliemsilves.  Xo  iiMtlier  would 
have  exposed  Mieh  a  "i.'oinlly  cliiUl  "  (ver^e  2)  to  so  sad 
a  death  but  one  with  whom  it  was  a  necessity. 
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Bis  Mother  Nurses  H'u 


EXODUS,   II. 


He  slays  an  Egyptian. 


dren.  <'''  Then  said  his  sister  to  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a 
nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that  she 
may  nurse  the  child  for  thee  ?  <^'  And 
Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  her.  Go. 
And  the  maid  went  and  called  the  child's 
mother.  '^'  And  Pharaoh's  daughter 
said  unto  her,  Take  this  child  away,  and 
nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy 
wages.  And  the  woman  took  the  child, 
and  nursed  it.  <i°)  And  the  child  grew, 
and  she  brought  him   unto  Pharaoh's 


1  That  is, 
oat. 


daughter,  and  he  became  her  son.  And 
she  called  his  name  ^  Moses :  and  she 
said.  Because  I  drew  him  out  of  the 
water. 

<^i)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
when  Moses  was  grown,  that  he  went 
out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on 
their  burdens  :  and  he  spied  an  Egyp- 
tian smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  his 
brethren.  <i-)  And  he  looked  this  way 
and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  that 
there  was  no  man,  he  slew  the  Egyptian,. 


(")  Then  said  his  sister. — Miriam  had  bided  her 
time.  Slie  had  still  kept  iu  tlie  background,  but  had 
approached  witliiu  licaring  distance ;  and  when  the 
princess  observed  that  the  babe  must  be  "  one  of  the 
Hebrews'  children,"  was  prompt  with  the  rejoinder, 
'■  Shall  I  not  fetch  thee  then  a  Hebrew  mother  to  nurse 
him  ?  "  If  the  child  was  to  be  nursed  at  all — if  he  was 
to  be  brought  up — a  Hebrew  nurse  would  be  the 
fittest. 

That   she    may  nurse  the  child  for  thee.— 

"  For  thee."  Miriam  divines  the  thouglit  of  tlie 
princess,  or  half  divines,  half  anticipates  it,  and  helps 
to  make  it  take  a  fixed  shape.  She  assumes  that  the 
child  is  to  be  brought  up,  and  for  the  princess,  as  her 
protege,  at  any  rate,  if  not  something  more. 

(8)  The  maid  went  and  called  the  child's 
mother. —  Jochebed  must  have  been  waiting  near, 
eagerly  expecting — perhaps,  wliile  concealed  from  sight, 
watching  the  result,  and  ready  to  appear  the  moment 
that  she  was  summoned.  Miriam  knew  where  to  find 
her,  and  brought  her  quickly  to  the  princess. 

(9)  Nurse  it  for  me. — The  princess  adopts  Miriam's 
suggestion  ;  the  child  is  to  be  nursed  for  her — is  to  be 
hers.  She  will  place  it  out  to  nurse,  and  pay  the  cus- 
tomary wages. 

(10)  The  child  grew.  —  Josephus  regards  these 
words  as  implying  a  gro^vth  that  was  strange  and  ab- 
normal (Ant.  Jud.  ii.  9,  §  6).  But  nothing  more  seems 
to  be  intended  than  nature's  oi'dioary  course.  The  child 
grew  and  reached  the  time  when  it  was  iisual  in  Egypt 
that  children  should  be  weaned.  We  have  no  means  of 
determining  what  this  time  was.  It  may  have  been  the 
completion  of  the  first  year  ;  but  more  proljably  it  was 
the  completion  of  the  second  (2  Blace.  vii.  27). 

She  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
— Jochebed  carried  out  the  terms  of  her  engagement 
faithfully,  and  gave  up  her  sou  to  the  princess  at  the 
time  agreed  upon. 

He  became  her  son.— Possil)ly  by  a  formal  act  of 
ailoptiou ;  l)ut  we  have  at  present  no  evidence  that 
adoption  was  an  Egyptian  custom.  Perhaps  the  writer 
meaus  simply  that  she  brought  him  up  as  if  he  had  been 
her  son,  gave  him  a  son's  education,  and  a  son's  pri^-i- 
leges.  (On  the  education  of  Moses,  see  Excursus  II.  at 
tlie  end  of  this  Book.) 

She  called  his  name  Moses.— In  Egyptian 
proljably  "  Mesu,"  which  is  found  as  a  name  in  the  monu- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  which  is  common 
as  the  latter  half  of  a  name — e.g.,  Ra-mesu,  Aah-mesu, 
Amen-mesu,  &c.  In  ordinary  use  this  word  meant 
'•  born  "and  "son."  (Comp.  the  Latin  na<us.)  It  was, 
liowever,  derived  from  an  Egyptian  verb,  meaning  "  to 
produce,"  "to  draw  forth;  "  and  the  princess  justified 
her  imposition  of  the  name   by   a  reference  to   this 
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etymology.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  a  cognate  verb 
in  Hebrew,  it  was  possible  to  transfer  her  explanation 
into  the  Hebrew  language  exactly  and  literally.  The 
play  upon  words  cannot  be  rendered  in  English. 

(11)  In  those  days.— Notes  of  time  are  used  with 
considerable  latitude  by  the  sacred  \vi'iters.  (Comp.  Gen. 
xxxviii. ;  2  Kings  xx.  1.)  According  to  the  tradition 
followed  by  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  23),  Moses  was  "  full 
forty  years  old  "  when  lie  took  the  step  here  indicated. 
We  might  have  expected  him  to  have  come  forward 
sooner ;  but  there  may  liave  been  diSicultics  in  his  so 
doing.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  tell  us  any- 
thing of  his  life  during  youth  or  early  manhood.  Later 
tradition  was  fuU  of  details  (Stanley,  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Church,  pp.  107  —  9),  which,  however,  ar& 
wortliless. 

He  went  out  unto  his  brethren. —  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Pharaoh's  daugliter  had  never  concealed  from 
Moses  that  he  was  not  her  own  child,  but  one  of  the 
oppressed  race.  She  may  even  have  allowed  him  to 
hold  communication  with  his  family.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  mere  visit  that  is  here  spoken  of,  but  a  complete 
withdrawal  from  the  palace,  and  renunciation  of  his- 
position  at  the  court.  "  By  faith,  Moses,  when  he  was 
come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's- 
daughter,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
j)eople  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  siu  for  a 
season  "  (Heb.  xi.  24 — 25).  It  is  the  first  sign  of  that 
strong  sympathy  and  tender  affection  for  his  people 
which  characterises  him  throughout  the  narrative,  and 
ciilminates  in  the  pathetic  cry,  "  Forgive  them ;  and  if 
not,  blot  mc  out  of  thy  book  "  (chap,  xxxii.  32). 

Looked  on  their  burthens — i.e,  examined  into 
their  condition,  watched  their  treatment,  made  himself 
acquainted  with  it  by  personal  inspection. 

He  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  a  Hebrew. 
— Probably  a  taskmaster  chastising  one  of  the  labourers, 
whom  he  accused  of  idling.  St.  Stephen  regards  the 
act  as  one  of  "oppression  '  and  "wrong-doing"  (Acts 
vii.  24).  Moses  must  certainly  have  viewed  it  in  this 
light,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so  moved  to  indignation 
as  to  kill  the  Egjq^itian.  Though  not  a  cruel  nation, 
the  Egyjitians,  no  doubt,  like  other  slave-drivers,  occa- 
sionally abused  their  power,  and  treated  the  unfortunate 
labourers  with  crnelty. 

(12)  He  looked  this  way  and  that  way. — To 
see  that  no  one  observed  him. 

He  slew  the  Egyptian. —  Jewish  commentators 
gloss  over  the  act,  or  even  eulogise  it  as  patriotic  and 
heroical.  But  it  was  clearly  the  deed  of  a  hasty  and 
undisciplined  spirit.  The  offence  did  not  deserve  death, 
and  if  it  had,  Moses  had  neither  legal  office  nor  Divine 
call,  justifying  him  in  making  himseU  an  executioner. 
The  result  was,  that,  by  his  one  wrong  act,  Moses  put 


MusKgjiies  to  Midian. 


EXODUS,   II. 


lie  helps  lieueVs  Daurfhteri. 


and  hid  liiui  in  the  sand.  <'■'''  And  when 
lie  went  out  the  second  day,  behold,  two 
men  of"  the  Hebrews  strove  together : 
and  he  said  to  him  that  did  the  \vron<j, 
VV  herefore  smitest  thou  thy  fellow  P 
<"' And  he  said,  Who  made  thee  'a 
jiHnce  andajudj^c  over  usi*  intendest 
thou  to  kill  me,  as  thou  killedst  the 
Jil<^yptian  ?  And  Moses  feared,  and  said, 
iSurely  this  thiny  is  known. 

(i.'>)  Now  when  Pharaoh  heard  this 
thing,  he  sought  to  slay  Mo.ses.  But 
Moses  fled  from  the  face  of  I'haraoh,  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian  :  and  he  sat 
<lown  by  a  well.     ("■>  Now   the   ^  priest 


1  Ht-)).,  n  iiKiti, 


2  Or,  iTincc. 


of  Midian  had  seven  daughters  :  and 
they  came  and  drew  watur,  and  filled  the 
troughs  to  water  their  father's  flock. 
"''  And  the  sheifherds  came  and  di'ove 
them  away  :  but  Moses  stood  up  and 
helped  them,  and  watered  their  flock. 
("*>  And  when  they  came  to  Reuel  their 
father,  he  said.  How  wt  it  that  ye  are 
come  so  soon  to  day  ?  <>"*  And  they  said, 
An  Egyptian  delivered  us  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  sliejjherds,  and  also  drew 
water  enough  for  us,  and  watered  the 
flock.  (^'  And  he  said  unto  his  daugh- 
ters, And  where  is  he  ?  why  in  it  that  ye 
have  left  the  man?   call  him,  that  he 


it  out  of  his  power  to  do  auythinp  towards  alleviatiu^ 
tlic  sufferings  of  his  bretlircii  for  forty  years. 

Hid  him  in  the  sand.— To  tlie  east  of  tlio 
Delta  tlie  sanil  erei'])su)>elose  to  the  eultivated  pfrouiids. 
There  are  even  patclus  of  it  witliiii  the  Doha  itself. 
Moses  naturally  remembered  tliat  he  dujj  the  fcrave  "  in 
the  sand."  Any  other  writer  would  probably  have  Biiid 
"  in  the  ground." 

(1^)  The   second  day— i.e.,  the  next  day. 

Him  that  did  the  wrong.— Heb..  the  wicked  one. 
Our  version  follows  the  LXX. 

Wherefore  smitest  thou  thy  fellow  ?—Comp. 
Acts  vii.  20,  where  the  words  of  Moses  are  reported 
somewhat  differently,  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren  ;  why  do 
ye  wrong  one  to  another?"  In  either  ease  tliere  was 
no  oft'eusive  as-sumption  of  authority.  But  the  wrong, 
tloer  toiik  oll'eni-e.  nevertheless. 

(HI  Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over 

us? — As  the  reputed  son  of  a  prineess.  Moses  would 
he  in  some  sort  a  "  priuee.'"  But  no  oiieha<i  giveu  him 
jurisdietiou  over  the  Hebrews.  He  had  ucit  ri'ally  in- 
terfei-ed  as  one  who  elaimcd  authority,  liut  as  any  nian  of 
position  aud  education  naturally  iut;'rferes  to  stop  a 
<|uarrel. 

Intendest  thou  to  kill  me  ?— Here  is  the  sting 
of  the  rejoinder;  here  was  the  assumption  of  authority 
— not  in  the  interi)ositi(m  of  to-day,  l>ut  in  the  blow  of 
yesterday.  That  fatal  error  laid  Moses  open  to  attaek, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  inHuenee  as  a  pt^aeemaker 
which  lie  might  otherwise  have  exorcised  over  his 
count  i-y  men. 

Surely  this  thing  is  known. — We  are  not  told 
how  the  "thing"  came  to  be  known.  '■  Murder  will 
■out,"  says  the  Euglish  proverb.  Perhaps,  thougli 
Moses  thought  himself  imnotieed,  some  Egyptian  had 
seen  the  deed.  Perhaps  the  man  whom  he  had  avenged 
had  told  the  tale. 

(15)  When  Pharaoh  heard  ...  he  sought  to 

slay  Moses.  —  Naturally.  The  administration  of 
justii'e  was  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  royal  ofHcc; 
and  the  crime  conimitti'd  by  Moses  was  one  to  Ix^  pun- 
ished by  death.  There  was  nothing  to  riKluce  it  iroui 
murder  to  nuuislanghter.  And  the  motives  which  ex. 
■tonuate  it  in  the  eyes  of  moderns — patriotic  zeal  and 
liatred  of  oppression — would  not  have  commanded  the 
«ynipathies  of  a  Pharaoh. 

Hoses  fled.  —  Or,  had  fled.  Moses  would  fly  as 
soon  as  he  found  his  act  was  known.  He  fled  "at  the 
ejiying  "  of  the  Israelite  (Acts  vii.  29).  When  Pharaoh 
Sought  for  him,  he  was  gone. 


Dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian— i.e.,"  Was  led  to 
make  Midian  his  Ikuuc,"  under  circum.stances  aliout  to 
be  related.  The  Midian  of  this  book  seems  to  be  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  Siuaitie  pcnin.sula.  not  the 
opi)osite  Arabian  coast,  where  were  the  main  settlements 
of  the  nation. 

Sat  down  by  a  well.  -  R^ither,  the  well.  Tliere 
must  have  been  one  principal  well  iu  these  parts,  copious, 
and  so  generally  resorted  to.  Moses  fixed  his  temi>orary 
abode  iu  its  neighbourhood. 

(iti.)  The  priest  of  Midian. — Reuel  may  have  been 
both  "priest"'  and  "  jn-iiice,"  like  Mclchizi'dek  (Gen. 
xiv.  18);  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  he  is  here 
called  "  priest."  In  eha]).  xviii.  12,  Jetliro  is  repre- 
sented as  exercising  priestly  functitms.  The  Midianites, 
descendants  of  Aliraham  by  Keturah,  worshipjMfl  the 
true  God.  aud  seem  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  ndigious 
]ieo]jle.  Tlu'  name  Reuel.  or  Ragucl,  means  '•  friend  of 
God."  Jethro's  sjicrifiees  were  '•  for  God,"  and  Aaron 
and  the  ciders  eat  bread  with  hiiii  "  before  God." 

They  came  and  drew  water.— Comp.  Gen.  xxix. 

9.  According  to  Oriental  ideas,  there  is  nothing 
derogatoiT  in  the  daughters  of  a  chief  .so  acting. 

(17)  The  shepherds  came.  -Those  of  the  neigli- 
bourhood.  Tlie  rule  of  the  desert  is  that  tho.se  who 
come  to  a  well  take  their  tunis  in  the  use  of  tlie  water 
in  the  order  of  their  arrival.  But  these  rude  shepherds 
declined  to  wait  for  their  turn.  It  apixars  later  on,  by 
the  qvu'stion  of  Riud,  •'How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so 
soon  to-day  r* "  that  this  rude  aud  unfair  conduct  of  the 
shepherds  was  habitual. 

Moses  stood  up  and  helped  them. —  Moses  is 

again  the  champion  of  the  opi)ressed,  but  has  leanit 
wisdom  by  the  jiast.  and  u.ses  no  unnecessary  violence. 
His  air  and  manner  intimidated  the  wrong-doers,  and 
thev  allowed  the  maidens'  sheep  to  be  watered  first. 

(i9)  An  Egyptian.— So  they  concludetl  fnmi  liis 
dress  and  appearance.  ]iirliaps  even  from  hiss]>ecch.  It 
would  be  natund  for  thi'in  to  make  the  mistake,  and 
for  Moses  to  remember  it.  Any  other  author  woolil 
probably  Jiave  said,  "  a  man."  or  "a  stranger." 

And"  also  drew  water  enough.— The  .sliephcrds 
had  consumed  some  of  the  maidens'  water  before  Moses'p 
intei-fercnce,  so  that  he  had  to  draw  more  for  them. 
— another  "  Uttle  trait,"  which  speaks  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship. 

(-0)  That  he  may  eat  bread.— Arab  hospitality- 
was  offendi>d  that  the  strangiT  had  not  Ih-cu  iuvit«l 
into  the  tent  to  jiartake  of  the  evening  meal.  The 
feeling  of  the  modern  Bedouin  would  be  the  same. 
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may  eat  bread.  (-^>  And  Moses  was  con- 
tent to  dwell  with  the  man :  and  he 
gave  Moses  Zipporah  his  daughter. 
<^2)  And  she  bare  him  a  son,  and  he 
called  his  name  "  Gershom  :  for  he  said, 
I  have  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
<2''  And  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of 
time,  that  the  Idng  of  Egypt  died  :  and 
the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason 
of  the  bondage,  and  they  cried,  and  their 
cry  came  up  unto  God  by  reason  of  the 
bondage.  <^>  And  God  heard  their 
groaning,  and  God  remembered  his 
*  covenant  with  Abraham,  with  Isaac, 
and  with  Jacob.  '-^^  And  God  looked 
upon  the  children  of  Israel,  and  God 
^  had  respect  tmto  them. 


b  Gen.  15. 14  i-  46. 4. 


CHAPTER  m.— (1)  Now  Moses  kept 
the  flock  of  Jetlu'o  his  father  in  law,  the 
priest  of  Midian  :  and  he  led  the  flock 
to  the  backside  of  the  desert,  and  came 
to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb. 
'2)  And  the  angel  of  the  Loed  appeared 
unto  him  in  a  '  flame  of  fire  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  bush  :  and  he  looked,  and, 
behold,  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and 
the  bush  %oas  not  consumed,  t^'  And 
Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and 
see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not 
burnt.  <^>  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that 
he  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto 
him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and 
said,  Moses,  Moses.  And  he  said,  Here 
am  I.     (^>  And  he  said,  Draw  not  nigh 


(21)  Moses  was  content  to  dwell  with  the 
man. — Reuel  must  have  been  so  pleased  with  the 
maimer  and  appearance  of  Moses  that  he  invited  him 
to  take  seridce  with  liim — pei-liaps  to  sliare  his  tent. 
Moses  consented,  and  in  com-se  of  time  took  to  wife 
Zipporah,  one  of  Reuel's  daughters.  Marriage  with  the 
Midianites  was  allowed,  even  under  the  Law.  It  has 
been  conjectm-cd  that  Reuel  might  have  communicated 
to  Moses  traditions ,  or  even  documents  concerning  their 
common  ancestor,  Abraham,  and  his  family.  But  there 
is  notliing  to  indicate  the  use  of  letters  at  this  early 
date  by  the  Midianites. 

(23)  Gershom. — Almost  certainly  from  ger,  "  a 
stranger,"  and  sham,  "there."  So  Jerome,  who  trans- 
lates it  advena  ibi.  (Comp,  Joseplms  and  the  LXX,, 
who  write  the  name  Gersnm.) 

(33)  In  process  of  time. — Heb.,  in  those  many 
days.  As  Moses  was  now  eighty  years  old  (chap.  vii.  7), 
and  only  forty  when  he  quitted  Egypt,  the  Pharaoh 
from  whom  he  fled  must  have  reigned  above  forty  years. 
Between  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  two  kings  only  seem 
to  have  reigned  so  long  as  this — Thothmes  III.  and 
Ramescs  II.  Our  choice  of  the  Pharaoh  from  whom 
Moses  fled  thus  lies  between  these  two. 

The  children  of  Israel  sighed,— Or,  "groaned." 
They  had  perhaps  expected  that  a  new  king  would  ini- 
tiate a  new  policy,  or,  at  any  rate,  signalise  his  accession 
by  a  remission  of  burthens.  But  the  new  monarch  did 
neither. 

Their  cry  came  up  unto  God.— "  Exceeding 
bitter  cries  "  always  find  their  way  to  the  ears  of  God. 
Tlie  existing  oppression  was  such  that  Israel  cried  to 
God  as  they  had  never  cried  before,  and  so  moved  Him 
to  have  compassion  on  them.  The  miraculous  action, 
begun  in  chap,  iii.,  is  the  result  of  the  cries  and  groans 
here  mentioned. 

in, 

(1)  Moses  kept  the  flock.- The  natural  occupa- 
tion of  one  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
Midianites. 

Jethro,  his  father-in-law. — Rather,  his  relation 
hy  marriage.  The  word  is  one  of  very  wide  use,  cor- 
responding with  the  Latin  affinis.  It  is  even  applied  to 
a  husband,  as  in  chap.  iv.  2.5.  The  .supposition  that  it 
means  "  father-in-law  "  has  led  to  the  identification  of 


Jethro  with  Reuel,  which  is  very  unlikely.  He  was 
more  probably  Reuel's  son,  and  Moses's  brother-in-law. 
His  father  having  died,  he  had  succeeded  to  his  father's 
position,  and  was  at  once  priest  and  sheikh  of  the  tribe. 

To  the  backside  of  the  desert. —  Heb..  behind 
the  desert — i.e.,  to  the  fertile  tract  which  lay  behind  the 
sandy  plain  stretching  from  the  Sinaitic  range  to  the 
shore  of  the  I  lauitic  gulf. 

The  mountain  of  God — i.e.,  Sinai.  See  chap, 
xviii.  5  ;  xix.  2 — 23,  &c. 

Even  Horeta. — Rather,  towards  Horeb,  or  Horeb 
way.  Horeb  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
entire  mountain  region ;  Sinai  of  the  group  or  mass 
known  now  as  Jebel  Musa. 

(2)  The  angel  of  the  Lord.— Heb.,  an  angel  of 
Jehovah.  In  verse  4  the  angel  is  called  both  "  Jehovah  " 
and  "  Elohim,"  whence  it  is  concluded,  with  reason, 
that  it  was  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  who  ap- 
peared to  Moses. 

Out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush. — Literally,  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  acacia.  As  the  seneh,  or  acacia,  is 
very  common  in  the  Sinaitic  region,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  a  special  tree,  growing  alone,  is  intended. 
Probably  the  article  is  one  of  reference,  and  the 
meaning  is,  "the  bush  of  which  you  have  all  heard." 
(Comp.  John  iii.  24.) 

(3)  I  will  now  turn  aside.— A  minute  touch,  in. 
dicating  that  Moses  is  the  writer.  He  remembers  that 
the  bush  did  not  gi-ow  on  the  track  which  he  was  pur- 
suing, but  lay  off  it,  and  that  he  had  to  "  turn  aside," 
in  order  to  make  his  inspection. 

This  great  sight. — The  phenomenon  was  strange 
and  unusual — worthy  of  note,  whatever  might  be  the 
cause. 

(*)  When  the  Lord  saw .  .  .  God  called.— Heb., 
Wlien  Jehovah  saw.  Elohim  called.  Tlie  German  theory 
of  two  authors  of  Exodus,  one  Jehovistic  and  the  other 
Elohistic,  is  completely  refuted  by  this  passage ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  ascribe  one  clause  of  a  sentence  to  one 
author,  and  the  next  to  another.  If  originally  the  same 
term  had  been  used  in  both  places,  a  reidser  would  not 
have  altered  one  without  altering  both, 

Moses,  Moses. — Comp.  Gen.  xxvi.  11 ;  1  Sam. 
iii.  10 ;  and  Acts  ix.  4.  The  repetition  marks  extreme 
urgency. 

(5)  Put  off  thy  shoes. — Rather,  thy  sandals.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  shoes  were   known  at  this  early 
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hither:  "put  ofl'thy  shoes  ii-uiii  (iff  tliy 
feet,  for  the  phice  whereon  thou  staudesfc 
18  holy  j^rouMil.  '"*  Moreover  ho  said,  *I 
am  the  God  of  thy  fathei',  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  liid  his 
face ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon 
God. 

*^'  And  the  Louu  said,  I  have  surely 
seen  the  affliction  of  my  i)eoplo  which 
arc  in  Efjjypt,  and  have  heard  their  ciy 
by  reason  of  their  taskmasters ;  for  I 
know  their  sorrows;  '*>  and  I  am  come 
down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Efjyptians,  and  to  bring  them  up  out 
of  that  hmd  unto  a  good  land  and  a  large, 
unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey ;  luito  the  place  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and 


a  JnRh.  8. 15;  Acts 
7.1a. 


7.33. 


the  Perizzites,  ami  the  Ilivites,  and  the 
Jebusites.  '■'■'>  Now  therefore,  behold,  the 
cry  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  come 
unto  mo :  and  I  have  also  seen  the 
oppression  wherewitii  the  Egyptians 
oppress  them.  (""  Come  now  tlierefore, 
and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pliaraoh,  that 
thou  may  est  bring  forth  my  people  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

*">  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Who 
am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?  "-'  And 
he  said,  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee ; 
and  this  sluill  be  a  token  unto  thee,  that 
I  have  sent  thee :  When  thou  hast 
brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt, 
3'e  shall  serve  God  upon  this  moun- 
tain. 


(lato.  Tlioy  would  oortainly  not  liavo  l)Opn  worn  in 
Midiftn.  E^ryptiHiiH  bifiiro  tlio  timu  of  Moses,  and 
Oriental.s  jjcik  rally,  in  ancient  (as  in  luodcni)  times,  re- 
moved tlieir  .sandal.s  (or  their  shoes)  from  their  feet  on 
enteriiifj  any  place  to  which  respect  was  due.  lis  a  temple, 
n  palace,  and  even  the  private  liou.so  of  a  ^reat  man.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  God  Himself  orders  this  mark  of 
resi)ect  to  he  shown  to  the  place  which  His  Presence  has 
hallowe<l.  On  tiio  reverence  duo  to  holy  places,  sec 
the  Note  on  (jlen.  xxviii.  l(j,  17. 

(«)  The  God  of  thy  father.  —  It  is  ffonerally 
agreed  that  "  father  "  is  put  collectively  here  for  "  fiuv- 
fathers."  (Comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  42.)  Hence  St.  Stephen. 
quolin<r  the  passaj;c,  renders  it,"  I  am  the  God  of  thy 
fathers"  (Acts  vii.  32). 

The  God  of  Abraham.— Primarily,  no  doubt, 
the  meaniufjr  was,  the  God  who  was  womhiyiped  htj 
Abraliiim.  Isdnc,  and  Jacob;  but  the  form  of  the 
expression,  "the  God  of  Abraham,"  Siv..  indicated  the 
eontinued  existence  of  the  patriarchs  after  (h'ath.  since 
He  can  only  be  tho  God  of  existent,  and  not  of  non- 
oxistent  thiM<js.     (See  Matt.  xxii.  32.) 

Moses  hid  his  face,  with  the  same  feeling 
which  made  .Jacob  exclaim,  "  How  dreadful  is  this 
place"  (Gen.  xxviii.  17).  Thoufrh  nofhinir  was  to  be 
seen  but  an  appearance  as  of  material  fire,  the  knowledge 
that  (lod  was  there  rendered  the  fire  avrful. 

<")  The  Lord  said.— Heb.,  Jfhovnh  .w,V?.  The 
"  Go<l  "  of  verse  (J  is  "  .Jehovah "  here,  ami  again 
"  God  "  in  verse  11.     (See  the  Note  on  verse  4.) 

I  have  surely  seen.— Heb.,  .'^eeinrj  I  have  seen. 
It  is  not  so  n\uch  certainty  as  continued  looking  that  is 
implied.     (Comp.  chap,  ii!  25.) 

Taskmasters.— A  different  word  from  that  similarly 
translated  in  chap.  i.  11,  and  one  tluit  implies  cnu'l 
usaije.  It  is  sometimes  rendered  "  oppressors  "  (Zech. 
ix.  8). 

(8)  I  am  come  down. — By  condescension  to  human 
infirmity,  which  conceives  of  all  things  under  the 
limitations  of  time  and  space,  God  is  spoken  of  as 
d.Tclling  onliuarily  in  heaven,  or  "the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens," whence  .sometimes  Ho  "  conies  down  '  to  manifest 
Himself  to  men.  That  this  was  not  understood  lite- 
rally, even  by  tho  Jews,  appears  from  such  pa.ssages  as 
1  Kings  viii.  '27  ;  Ps.  exxxvii.  7 — Iti ;  Prov.  xv.  3,  &c. 


A  good  land  and  a  largo. — The  land  proini.sed 
to  Abraham  (Gen.  XV.  18)  well  dcseiwes  this  description. 
Besides  Philistia,  and  Palestine  on  both  sides  of  tlio 
Jordan,  it  included  alnio.st  the  whole  of  S\"ria  from 
Galileo  on  tho  south,  to  Amanus.  Taurus,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates on  tho  north  and  north-ea.st.  This  tract  of 
country  is  4.50  miles  long,  and  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  broad.  Its  area  is  not  much  less  thau 
50,000  square  miles.  Although  some  parts  are  unpro- 
ductive, it  is,  on  I  he  whole,  a  region  of  great  fertility, 
quite  capable  of  forniing  the  seat  of  a  powerful  em])ire. 

A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.—  This 
expression,  here  used  for  the  first  time,  was  already,  it 
is  probable,  a  proverbial  (mo,  denoting  generally,  rich- 
noss  and  fertility.     (See  Num.  xiii.  27.) 

The  Canaanites  .  .  .  . — See  tho  comment  on 
Gi^n.  (chap.  X.  15 — 17;  chap.  xiii.  7). 

(11)  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go?— Tlio  men 
most  fit  for  great  missions  are  apt  to  deem  themselves 
unfit.  When  God  calleil  Jeremiah  to  be  a  prophet,  his 
reply  was,  "  O  Lord  God  !  Behold.  I  cannot  speak,  for 
I  am  a  child"  ( Jer.  i.  t>).  St.  And>rose  fought  hard  to 
escape  being  made  Archbishop  of  Milan.  Augustine  was 
loth  to  undertake  the  mission  to  England.  Anselm  was 
with  ditficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  headship  of 
our  Church  in  the  evil  days  of  Rufu.s.  The  first  im- 
pression of  a  fit  man  selected  for  a  high  post  generally 
is,  "  Who  am  I  ?  "  In  Moses's  case,  though  there  were 
some  manifest  grounds  of  fitness — e.g..  his  Egvptian 
training  and  learning,  his  familiarity  «Tth  the  court, 
his  knowledge  of  bolji  nations  and  both  languages — yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  certjiin  very  marked  (ap- 
pareuti  disqualifications.  Forty  years  of  exile,  and  of 
a  .shepherd's  life  hail  at  once  niititt(Hl  him  for  dealing 
with  a  court,  and  made  him  a  .stranger  to  his  brethren. 
Want  of  eloquence  seemed  to  be  a  fatal  defect  in  ono 
who  must  work  mainly  by  persuasion.  Even  his  ago 
(eighty)  might  well  have  .seemed  to  him  unsuitable. 

(12)  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee. —Heb., 
sinre  I  will  br  with  the-,  .^n  answer  addressed  not  to 
tho  thing  said,  but  to  the  thing  meant.  Moses  meant  to 
urge  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  mission.  God's  reply  is, 
"Not  unfit,  since  I  «nll  be  with  fhw."  I  mil  supply 
all  thy  defects,  make  good  all  Ihy  shortcomings.  "My 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 
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The  Name  of  God. 


EXODUS,   III. 


God's  Message  to  Israel. 


('3)  And  Moses  said  iinto  God,  Beliold, 
wlie7i  I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  God  of 
your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you; 
and  they  shall  say  to  me.  What  is  his 
name  ?  what  shall  I  say  unto  them? 

(")  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM 
THAT  I  AM  :  and  he  said.  Thus  shalt 
thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I 
AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you. 

('^*  And  God  said  moreover  unto 
Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  The  Loed  God  of  your 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God 
of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath 
sent  me  unto  you  :  this  is  my  name  for 
ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto  all 
generations.  (^^^  Go,  and  gather  the 
elders  of  Israel  together,  and  say  unto 


them.  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  aj^peared  unto  me,  saymg,  I  have 
surely  visited  j'ou,  and  seen  that  which 
is  done  to  you  in  Egypt :  (i''  and  I  have 
said,  I  will  bring  you  up  out  of  the 
affliction  of  Egypt  unto  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  unto  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  *i^*  And 
they  shall  hearken  to  thy  voice:  and 
thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of 
Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Egj'pt,  and  ye 
shall  say  unto  him,  The  Lokd  God  of 
the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us :  and 
now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three 
days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that 
we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lokd  our  God, 


This  shall  be  a  token  unto   thee. —  It  is  in 

aceordauce  with  tho  Diviuo  economy  to  give  men 
"  tokens,''  which  are  future,  and  appeal  to  faith  only. 
(Corap.  1  Sam.  ii.  34;   2  Kings  xix.  27.) 

(la)  What  is  his  name?— In  Egj-pt,  and  wher- 
ever polytheism  prevailed,  every  god  had,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  name.  Among  the  Israelites  hitherto  God 
had  been  known  only  by  titles,  as  El  or  Elohim,  "  the 
Lofty  One  ;  "  Shaddai,  "  the  Powerftd  :  "  Jahveh,  or 
Jehovah,  "  the  Existent."  Tliese  titles  were  used  wltli 
some  perception  of  their  meaning  ;  no  one  of  them  liad 
as  yet  passed  into  a  proper  name.  Moses,  imagining 
that  the  people  might  have  become  so  far  Egyptianised 
as  to  be  no  longer  content  with  this  state  of  things, 
asks  God  by  what  name  he  shall  speak  of  Him  to  them. 
Wlio  shall  he  say  has  appeared  to  him  ? 

(1+)  I  AM  THAT  I  AM.— It  is  generally  assumed 
that  this  is  given  to  Moses  as  the  full  name  of  God.  But 
perliaps  it  is  rather  a  deep  and  mysterious  statement  of 
His  nature.  "  I  am  that  whicli  I  am."  My  nature,  i.e., 
cannot  be  declared  in  words,  cannot  be  conceived  of  by 
human  thouglit.  I  exist  in  such  sort  that  my  whole  in- 
scrutable nature  is  implied  in  my  existence.  I  exist, 
as  nothing  else  does — necessarily,  eternally,  really.  If 
I  am  to  give  myself  a  name  expressive  of  my  nature,  so 
far  as  language  can  be,  let  me  be  called  "  I   AM." 

Tell  them  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you. — 
I  AM,  assumed  as  a  name,  implies  (1)  an  existence 
different  from  all  otlier  existence.  "  I  am,  and  tliere  is 
none  beside  me"  (Isa.  xlv.  6) ;  (2)  an  existence  out  of 
time,  with  wliich  time  has  notliing  to  do  (.John  viii.  68)  ; 
(3),  an  existence  that  is  real,  all  other  being  shadowy ; 
(4)  an  independent  and  unconditioned  existence,  from 
which  all  other  is  derived,  and  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

(15)  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers.— Heb.,  Je- 
hovah, God  of  your  fathers.  Tlie  "  I  AM  "  of  the 
preceding  verse  {'ehyeh)  is  modified  here  into  Jahveh, 
or  Jehovah,  by  a  substitution  of  the  third  person  for 
the  first.  The  meaning  of  the  name  remains  the 
same. 

This  is  my  name  for  ever. — Jehovah  is  the  pre- 
dominant name  of  God  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  (On  the  meaning  of  the  name  see  Note  on 
Gen.ii.4.)  Rendered  by  the  LXX.  Kiipios,  ["Lord,"]  the 
name  appears  under  that  form  everywhere  throughout 


the  Authorised  Version  printed  in  capitals.  It  does  not 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  since  "  Lord  "'  takes  its 
place.  An  equivalent  of  the  name  occm-s,  however,  fre- 
quently in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  where  God 
appears  as  "  He  wliich  is.  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come"  (Rev.  i.  4,  8,  iv.  8,  xi.  17,  xvi.  5).  Necessary, 
seK-sustaiued,  independent,  eternal  existence,  must 
always  be  of  his  essence. 

My  memorial — i.e.,  the  designation  by  wliich  I 
shall  be  remembered. 

(16)  The  elders  of  Israel.— Not  so  much  the  old 
men  generally,  as  the  rulers — those  who  bore  authority 
over  the  rest — men  of  considerable  age,  no  doubt,  for 
the  most  part.  RosenmiiUer  reasonably  concludes  from 
this  direction  that  the  Hebrews,  even  dm-ing  the  op- 
pression, enjoyed  some  kind  of  internal  organisation 
and  native  government  (Schol.  in  Exod.  p.  58). 

I  have  surely  visited. —  Heb.,  Visiting,  I  have 
visited.     (Comp.  Gen.  1.  24.) 

(17)  I  have  said.— See  verse  8.  Perhaps  there  is 
also  a  reference  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
XV.  14). 

The  affliction  of  Egypt.— Comp.  Gen.  xv.  13 ; 
Exod.  i.  II,  12;  iii.  7. 

(18)  They  shall  hearken.- The  pronoun  "  they  " 
refers  to  "  the  elders  "  of  verse  16.  For  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  see  chap.  iv.  29 — 31.  The  elders  appear 
to  have  been  persuaded  easily,  and  at  once. 

Thou  and  the  elders. — We  are  not  told  in 
chap.  V.  tlu.t  the  elders  did  present  themselves  before 
Pharaoh ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  done 
so.  Or  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  spoke  in  their  name, 
and  by  their  authority,  may  have  been  regarded  as 
sufficiently  rein-esenting  them. 

The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met 
with  us.— Heb.,  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews. 
Phai-aoh  would  readily  comprehend  this  statement.  He 
would  quite  understand  that  the  Hebrews,  being  of  a 
different  race  from  the  Egyptians,  had  a  God  of  their 
own,  and  that  this  God  would  from  time  to  time  give 
intimations  to  them  of  His  will.  Such  intimations  were 
supposed  to  be  given  to  the  Egyptian  kings  occasionally 
by  their  gods. 

Three  days'  journey. — Tlie  necessity  for  with- 
drawing to  so  great  a  distance  arose  from  that  remark- 
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God's  AffHsxye  In  Inrdel. 


EXODUS,   IV. 


Mosea  lUluclant  to  be  Sent. 


''9)  Anil  I  am  sure  that  the  kiiij^  of 
Efi'vpt  will  not  let  you  <jo,  '  no,  not  by  a 
inii,'lity  liund.  *^''  And  I  will  strclcli 
out  my  hand,  and  smito  KiL,''y[>t  witli  all 
ni}'  wonders  which  I  will  do  in  the 
midst  thereof :  and  after  that  he  will 
let  }'ou  {JO.  '-"  And  I  will  give  this 
people  favour  in  the  sifj^ht  of  the  E;,'yp- 
tians :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  tliat, 
when  ye  f,'o,  ye  shall  not  <ji)  empty  : 
(^-)  "  But  every  woman  shall  borrow  of 
her  nei{,'hbour,  and  of  her  that  sojour- 
neth  in  her  house,  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and   raiment :    and   ye 


I  Or.  but  by  itroH'j 
haml. 


cij.ii.  ;*  12, «. 


1  Or,  Stiui't. 


shall  put  Ihi'm  upon  your  sons,  and  upon 
your  daughters  ;  and  yo  shall  spoil  -  the 
Egyptians. 

CHAPTER  IV.  — (»  And  Moses 
answered  and  said,  But,  behold,  they 
will  not  believe  me,  nor  liearken  unto 
my  voice :  for  they  will  say,  The  Lokd 
hath  not  appeared  unto  thee.  '-'  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  him,  What  is  tliat 
in  thine  hand?  And  he  said,  A  rod. 
'■''  And  he  said.  Cast  it  on  the  ground. 
And  he  cast  it  on  the  ground,  and  it 
became  a  sei-pent ;  and  Moses  fled  from 


aI)lo  l)Ociiliiirity  in  tlio  E)jy]>tiiiii  ri'liffloii,  tlicMvorsliipof 
nniiimls.  Cows,  or  iit  any  nitc,  wliiU'  cows,  were  sacred 
tliroii},'lioitt  tlio  wliolo  of  Ej^yjit.  and  to  kill  tlu'iii  was 
ri'j.fardi'd  »s  a  criiiio  of  the  di'i']n'st  dyo.  Slieop  wen; 
Hiicri'd  to  the  iiilialiitaut.s  of  one  norao  or  cniitoii,  goats 
to  tliosc  of  aiKitlii'r  (Horod.  ii.  il).  Unless  tlie 
Hel>ri'ws  rctiri'd  to  a  j)lai'o  whore  there  woro  no  Egyji- 
tians,  they  would  he  uiialile  to  perform  their  sacred  rites 
witliout  daiijjer  of  distiirhanco,  and  oven  IdoodsLed. 
(See  helow.  eliap.  viii.  liti.) 

The  wilderness.—"  Tlie  wilderness"  to  those  who 
dwelt  in  Goslien  was  the  broad  sandy  and  rocky  tract 
which  intervened  between  Egypt  and  Palestine — the 
modern  El-Tih — a  desert  reckoned  at  three  days' 
journey  across  (Herod,  iii.  5).  It  is  "  a  vast  limestone 
plateau  of  irregidar  surface,  projecting  wedge-fa.shion 
into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  just  as  Sinai  itself  projects 
into  the  Red  Sea.  It  terminates  in  along  cliff  or  en- 
campment, steep  and  abrupt  on  the  south-western  side, 
gradually  falling  away  towards  the  south-oast." — (Our 
Worii  in  P.ihstlnc.  p.  275.) 

That  wo  may  sacrifice.— It  is  idle  to  .spccidato 
whctlii'r.  if  I'liaraoh  had  granted  the  rerpiest,  thi>  Is- 
raelitis  would  h.ive  returned  to  Egypt  after  sacrificing. 
God  knew  that  he  wouhl  not  grant  it. 

(1'.')  I  am  sure.— 1  lei).,  /  know,  which  is  more 
suitable,  since  it  is  God  who  speaks,  and  to  Him  the 
future  is  known  with  as  absolute  a  certainty  as  the 
past. 

No,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.— Rather,  not  even 
■under  a  miijhty  hand  {ne  quidcm  valida  manu  cnsti- 
gains,  Rosenmiiller).  Pharaoh,  even  when  chastised 
by  My  mighty  hand,  will  not  voluntarily  permit  of  your 
departure  (see  chap.  xiv.  ."i — 23). 

(20)  I  -will  stretch  out  my  hand,— Hands  are 
stretched  out  to  help  and  save.  God  promises  here 
more  than  He  had  promised  before  (verse  12).  He 
shows  how  Ho  will  '•  bo  with  "  Moses.  He  will  lend 
him  miraculous  aid,  performing  in  his  behalf  "  all  his 
wondiM-s."  and  with  them  "smiting  the  Egjqitians." 

[■--}  Every  woman  shaU  borrow.  —  Rather. 
shall  ask  (oiTijiTe'i  LXX. ;  postuhibil.  Vnlg.).  That 
there  was  really  no  pretence  of  "  borrowing,"  appears 
from  chap.  xii.  'Si — :3ti,  where  we  find  that  the  "  jewels" 
were  not  asked  for  until  the  very  moment  of  departure, 
when  the  Israelites  were  being  "  thrust  forth,"  and  the 
people  were  urgent  on  them  to  bo  gone,  certainly  neither 
expecting  nor  wishing  to  see  them  again.  Asking  for 
presents  is  a  common  jn-actice  in  the  East,  and  iH>rsons 
who  were  (putting  their  homes  to  set  out  on  a  long 
journey  through  a  strange  country  would  have  abundjuit 


excuse,  if  any  had  been  needed,  for  soliciting  aid  from 
their  rich  neighbours. 

Of  her  neighbour.— Egyptians  were  mingled 
with  the  Israelites  in  Goshen,  as  we  sec  by  chap.  ii.  3. 

Of  her  that  sojourneth  in  her  house.— Ro- 
senmiiller .supposes  that  Egyptians  who  rented  houses 
which  belonged  to  the  Hebn-ws  are  intended ;  but  tho 
expression  used  is  more  suitable  to  lodgers  or  visitors. 
(C'omp.  Job  xix.  1.5.) 

Upon  your  sons.— The  Egj-ptian  men  of  the 
Ramesido  period  wore  gold  and  silver  ornaments  almost 
as  freely  as  the  women.  Their  ornaments  included 
armlets,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  collars. 

Yo  shall  spoil,  i.e.,  It  shall  be  as  if  vo  had  con- 
quered the  Egyptians,  and  si)oiled  them.  Compare  the 
jiromise  made  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.,  14) ;  and  for  the 
fulfilmeut,  sec  below  (chap.  xii.  35,  '36). 

IV. 

(1)  Behold, — Some  render  the  word  here  u-sed  by 
"  ])erhaps  "  (LXX.,  Abon-E/.ra,  Saadia,  &c.);  but  it  does 
luit  a])pear  to  hare  anywhere  this  meaning.  Moses 
meant  to  express  a  positive  conviction  that  he  would  not 
be  listened  to.     His  faith  was  weak. 

They  will  say,  The  Lord  hath  not  appeared. 
— It  is  very  probable  that  the  people  would  have  said 
this  if  Moses  had  not  had  any  credentials  to  produce. 
It  is  even  possible  that  they  did  say  it.  There  lutd 
been  no  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  any  one  for  above 
four  hundred  years,  and  they  might  well  think  that  the 
age  of  miracles  was  pa.st.  Miracles  cluster  around 
certain  crises  in  God's  dealings  with  man,  ceasingalto- 
getlicr  between  one  crisis  and  another.  They  were 
suspended  for  above  500  years  between  the  time  of 
Daniel  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  Zacliarias. 

(■-')  A  rod. — Most  commentators  regard  the  "rod" 
of  Moses  as  his  shephenl's  crook,  and  this  is  certainly 
possible;  but  the  etymology  of  the  word  employed 
seems  rather  to  point  to  an  ordinary  staff,  or  walking- 
stick.  Egyptians  of  rank  usually  carried  long  hiitims; 
and  one  suggestion  is,  that  the  r(«l  of  Moses  was  "that 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  as  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter."  But  even  if  this  was  still  in  his 
posses,sion  after  forty  years  of  exile,  ho  is  not  likely  to 
have  taken  it  with  lii'm  when  he  went  a-shepherding. 
Probably  the  "  rod "  was  a  common  staff,  such  ns 
a  shephertl  of  eighty  years  old  might  need  for  a 
sup|)ort. 

(3)  A  serpent.- The  word  here  nse*!  {nakhash)  is 
a  generic  one  for  a  snake  of  any  kind,  and  tpUs  us 
nothing  as  to  the  species.     A  different  word  (tannin)  is 
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He  is  EmjMwered 


EXODUS,    IV. 


to  Work  Miracles: 


before  it.  '*'  And  the  Lokd  said  unto 
Moses,  Put  forth  thine  hand,  and  take 
it  by  the  tail.  And  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  caught  it,  and  it  became  a 
rod  in  his  hand  :  *5)  that  they  may  be- 
lieve that  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  appeared 
unto  thee. 

'•*'  And  the  Loed  said  furthermore 
unto  him.  Put  now  thine  hand  into 
thy  bosom.  And  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  bosom  :  and  when  he  took  it  out, 
behold,  his  hand  was  leprous  as  snow. 
<'''  And  he  said,  Put  thine  hand  into  thy 
bosom  again.  And  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  bosom  again;  and  plucked  it 
out  of  his  bosom,  and,  behold,  it  was 
turned  again  as  his  other  flesh.     'S'  And 


1  Heb..  shall  be  and 
shall  be. 


2  Hcb..  n  mrtn  0/ 

WOKlS. 


3  Hcb.,  since  yes- 
terday, nor  since 
tke  third  day. 


it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  not 
believe  thee,  neither  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  first  sign,  that  they  will 
believe  the  voice  of  the  latter  sign. 
(^)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they 
will  not  believe  also  tliese  two  signs,, 
neither  hearken  unto  thy  voice,  that 
thou  shalt  take  of  the  water  of  the 
river,  and  pour  it  upon  the  dry  land: 
and  the  water  which  thou  takest  out 
of  the  river  ^  shall  become  blood  upon 
the  dry  land. 

'I''*  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,. 
O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  "eloquent,  neither 
^heretofore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken 
unto  thy  servant :  but  I  am  slow  of 
speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue. 

(11'  Ajid  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  WhO' 
hath    made    man's    mouth?     or    who- 


nsed  in  chap.  vii.  10,  while  nahhash  recurs   in  chap, 
vii.  15.     Tannin  is,  like  nahhash,  a  generic  term. 

And  Moses  fled  from  before  it.— It  was  natural 
for  Moses  to  remember  his  alarm,  and  record  it.  Any 
later  writer  would  have  passed  over  so  small  a  circum- 
stance.    (See  the  Introduction,  p.  3.) 

(4)  Take  it  by  the  tail. — Those  who  venture  to 
handle  poisonous  snakes,  like  the  modern  Egyptians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  generally 
take  hold  of  them  by  the  neck,  in  which  case  they  are 
unable  to  bite.  To  test  the  faith  and  courage  of 
Moses,  the  command  is  given  him  to  lay  hold  of  this 
serpent  "  by  the  tail." 

He  put  forth  his  hand. — Faith  triumphed  over 
instinct.  Moses  had  "  fled  from  "  the  snake  when  first 
he  saw  it  (verse  3).  Now  he  is  daring  enough  to  stoop 
down,  put  his  hand  on  the  creature's  tail,  and  so  lift  it 
up. 

It  became  a  rod. — Its  real  nature  returned  to  it. 
Once  more  it  was,  not  a  stiffened  serpent,  but  an  actual 
staff,  or  walking-stick. 

(5)  That  they  may  believe  ,  .  .—These  are 
God's  words  to  Moses,  in  continuation  of  those  which 
form  the  first  portion  of  the  preceding  verse.  The 
clause  describing  the  action  of  Moses  in  verse  4  is 
parenthetic.  The  words  give  Divine  sanction  to  the 
view,  so  strangely  combatted  of  late,  that  the  power  of 
working  miracles  is  given  to  men,  primarily  and 
mainly,  for  its  evidential  value,  to  accredit  them  as 
God's  messengers.  Without  the  gift  of  miracles 
neither  would  Moses  have  persuaded  the  Israelites,  nor 
would  the  Apostles  have  converted  the  world. 

(6)  His  hand  was  leprous  as  snow. — The  worst 
form  of  leprosy  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Keiicri,  "  the 
white  disease."  When  it  is  fully  developed,  the  whole 
skin  appears  glossy  white,  and  every  hair  is  "  white 
like  wool"  (Celsus,  Be  Be  Medica,  v.  28,  §  12).  This 
form  is  said  to  be  absolutely  incurable.  It  was  probably 
from  the  fact  of  Moses  exhibiting  a  leprous  hand  that 
the  Egyptians  called  the  Israelites  "  the  lepers,"  as 
related  by  Manetho  {ap.  Joseph,  contra  Ap.  i.  26), 
Chseremou  {ibid.,  i.  32),  and  others. 

(8)  The  voice  of  the  first  sign. — ^Not  "  the  voice 
of  Moses  witnessed  to  by  the  first  sign  "  (Rosenmiiller), 
but  the  voice,  which  the  sign  itself  might  be  regarded  as 


uttering.  (Comp.  Ps.  cv.  27,  where  Moses  and  Aaron 
are  said  to  have  proclaimed  "  the  words  of  God's- 
signs.")     A  miracle  speaks  to  men. 

They  will  believe,  i.e.,  most  of  them.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  tricks  of  the  serpent  charmers  (see  chap> 
vii.  11  and  comment  ad  lac),  the  Israelites  might  be  un- 
moved by  the  sight  of  the  first  miracle.  They  were 
then  to  be  shown  the  second,  which  would  be  much 
more  astonishing  to  them,  having  no  parallel  iu  tlieir 
experience.  This  would  persuade  the  greater  numlier. 
As  some,  however,  might  stiU  doubt,  a  third  sign  was- 
provided.     God  is  patient  with  all  reasonable  doubt. 

(9)  Shall  become  blood.— The  verb  is  repeated  in 
the  Hebrew,  which  intensifies  the  assertion.  The 
English  equivalent  of  the  phrase  used  would  be,  "  shaU 
assuredly  become."  The  signs  were,  no  doubt,  selected 
primarily  for  facility  of  exliibition  ;  but  they  may  also 
have  been  intended  to  be  significant.  The  change  of  a 
rod  into  a  serpent  showed  that  a  feeble  implement  might- 
become  a  power  to  chastise  and  to  destroy.  That  of  a 
healthy  into  a  leprous  hand,  and  the  reverse,  indicated 
that  Moses's  mission  was  both  to  punish  and  to  save ; 
while  the  change  of  water  into  blood  suggested — 
albeit  vaguely — the  conversion  of  that  peace  and  pros- 
perity, which  Egypt  was  enjoying,  into  calamity, 
suffering,  and  bloodshed. 

(10)  I  am  not  eloquent. — Heb.,  No  man  of  words^ 
am  I.  Moses,  still  reluctant,  raises  a  new  objection. 
He  is  not  gifted  with  facility  of  speech.  Words  do  not 
come  readily  to  him ;  perhaps,  when  they  come,  he  has 
a  difficulty  in  uttering  them.  According  to  a  Jewish 
tradition,  he  was  unable  to  pronounce  the  labials,  b,f,  m, 
p,  V.  According  to  his  own  expressions  at  the  end  of 
the  verse,  he  was  "heavy"  or  "slow  of  speech,"  and 
"  heavy  "  or  "  slow  of  tongue." 

Neither  heretofore — Seh.,  neither  yesterday,  nor 
the  day  before.  It  is  a  Hebrew  idiom  to  make  thes& 
words  cover  past  time  generally.  (See  below,  chap. 
V.  7,  8,  14 ;  and  comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  2,  5,  and  2  Sam.  iii. 
17.) 

Nor  since  thou  hast  spoken. —  Converse  with 
God  had  not  cured  his  defect  of  utterance,  whatever  it 
was.  He  remained  "  slow  of  speech  and  slow  of 
tongue  " — unready,  i.e.,  and  hesitating. 

(11)  Who   maketh. — Rather,  hath  made. 
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Anro7i  Appointed  liis  As»isiant. 


EXODUS.   IV. 


Jetliro  lets  him  Go. 


makt'tli  tlio  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  tlio  see- 
iiip,  or  tli(*  l)Iiiidy  have  not  I  tli(!  Loud':' 
<'-'N<)w  ilicri'lort'  {jfo,  and  I  will  ho  "with 
thy  iiumtli,  and  teach  the((  what  thuii 
shalt  say. 

"■"  And  ho  said,  0  my  Lord,  send,  1 
pray  theo,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom 
thou  'wilt  send. 

'"'  And  the  anjjer  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  aj^aiiist  Moses,  and  he  said,  Ik 
not  Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother?  I 
know  that  lie  eaii  speak  well.  And  also, 
behold,  he  conieth  forth  to  meet  tliee  : 
and  when  ho  seeth  thee,  he  will  bo  ^'lad 
in  his  heart,  i''^'  And  thou  slialt  speak 
unto  him,  and  put  words  in  his  mouth  : 
and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  with 


(I  Hntt.  10.  10; 
Mnrk  13.  1 1  : 
Lilkr  13.  II. 


1  Or,  thouidett. 


I  his  mouth,  and  will  teaeh  you  what  ye 
shall  do.  ""'And  he  sli;ill  be  thy  spoki-s- 
nian  unto  the  people  :  and  he  shall  Ikj, 
even  he  shall  he  to  thee  instead  of  a 
mouth,  and  Hhou  siialt  be  to  him 
instead  of  God.  "^'  And  thou  slialt 
take  this  rod  in  thine  hand,  wherewith 
thou  shalt  do  sip;ns. 

("*'  And  Moses  went  and  returned  to 
Jethro  his  father  in  law,  and  said  unto 
him,  Let  me  j?o,  I  i>niy  thee,  and  return 
unto  my  brethren  which  nrr  in  Egypt, 
and  see  whether  they  be  yet  alive.  And 
Jetliro  said  to  Moses,  Go  in  peace. 

''^'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  in 
Midian,  Go,  return  into  Ey^-pt :  for  all 
the  men   are   dead  which   sought   thy 


(12)  I   will   be  with    thy   mouth.— To  supgost 

words  (sco  Matt.  x.  19,  20),  ami  iis.si.st  ultiTiiiico. 
Coiiip.  the  r(>lii('tiiuci>  of  Jproniijili  (.for.  i.  ti).  nml  God's 
donliiiffs  with  him  (ih'ul..  7 — !•). 

(I-')  Send,  I  pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him 
whom  thou  wilt  send.— Rather,  pray  m-nd  by 
wliom  tlioii  ifill.  A  curt,  impatient,  and  scare<>ly  re- 
verent speeeli.  Mose.s  moans  that  he  will  undertake 
tlio  task  if  God  insists;  but  that  God  woidd  do  far 
better  to  send  anotlier.  Henoo  tlie  "  anfjer  of  the 
Lord  "  apiinst  liim  (verso  11),  whieli  led  to  Aaron's 
nssoeiation  with  liini  as  joint  h'ader  of  the  iieo|)h'. 

(lit  The  LevitO.  -  Aben-Ezra  and  HoseniniiHer 
tliink  tliat  this  was  the  usual  desifjnation  of  the  l)rother 
of  Md.ses  anionij  the  Israelites,  who  thus  distinpuislied 
him  from  other  Aarons.  But  asadi-stinfjuisliini,'  mark, tlio 
torm  would  be  superfluous  hero. since  "  thy  brother"  pre- 
vented the  jiossibilit y  of  any  other  Aaron  beiii<;  thou<;lit 
of.  Probably,  tht>  term  is  a  title  of  lioiiour,  the  priestly 
character  alri'ady  attaehinfj  to  the  tribe  in  God's  counsels. 

I  know  that  he  can  speak  well.— Heb.,  iA-Howj 
tlidl  si>fiihliiii  hf  can  upeak.  Facility  of  utterance, 
rather  than  excellence  of  .speecli,  is  intended. 

And  also,  i.e.,  not  only  does  his  ready  speech 
make  him  a  suitalile  person  to  appoint,  but  ho  is  coming 
to  join  thee,  so  that  lie  and  thou  may  arrange  your 
respective  parts  at  once. 

('■'•1  Thou  Shalt .  .  .  put  words  in  his  mouth, 
i.e..  Tell  him  what  he  is  to  say — funiish  the  matter  of 
his  speeches,  which  he  will  then  clotlio  with  appropriate 
lanpiage. 

"With  thy  mouth.— Suggesting  the  matter  to  thee. 

With  his  mouth.— Suggesting  the  language  to  him. 

(IS)  He  shall  bo  thy  spokesman.— Heb.,  ifes/iaH 
speak  for  Ihcc. 
He    shall  be,  even  he  shall  be.— Rather,  it 

shall  eome  to  pas.^  that  he  shall  be,  &c. 

Instead  of  God.— God  did  not  .speak  to  Aaron 
directly,  Imt  only  through  Moses.  Aaron  was  to 
recognise  in  Moses  God's  mouthpieee.  and  to  consider 
wliat  Moses  tidd  him  as  coming  from  God.  Mo.ses  had 
still,  therefore,  the  biglier  position. 

(17)  This  rod,  i.e.,  ■•  tlie  rod  that  Imd  boon  changed 
into  a  serpent,"  as  the  LXX.  paraphrase. 

>'*)  Signs.- Rather,  "the  signs"  (ri  oijufTa,  LXX.); 
i.e.,  the  signs  which  thou  wilt  have  to  perform,  as 
Already  implied  in  chap.  iii.  20. 


Moses  . . .  returned  to  Jethro.— Heb.,  to  Jether. 

When  Moses  married  Zipponili,  he  wa.s  proliably  adopted 
into  the  tribe,  of  which  Reiiel,  and  at't('r  lum  Jethro, 
was  the  liead.  The  tribal  tie  was  close,  ami  woidd 
make  the  asking  of  permission  for  even  a  temporary 
absence  the  proper,  if  not  even  tho  necessary,  course. 
Apart  from  tliis,  Moses  would  have  had  to  "  return," 
in  order  to  restore  the  Hock,  which  he  was  tending,  to 
its  owner.    (See  chap.  iii.  1.) 

My  brethren.- Not  "  my  nation,"  for  Moses  could 
not  doubt  that  .some  survived;  nor  ''my  actual  brothers,'' 
for  he  had  but  one  brother;  Imt,  "  my  relations,"  or 
"  my  family,"  my  kith  and  kin.  Let  me  go  and  see 
whether  my  relatives  survive,  or  whether  they  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharaoh.  It  is  certain  that 
this  was  not  Mo.ses'  scde  motive,  not  even  his  main 
motive  for  wishing  to  return  to  Egypt:  but,  as  it  was 
among  his  motives,  lie  was  within  his  right  in  putting 
it  forward,  and  omitting  to  mention  others. 

Jethro  said.  Go  in  peace.— Jethro's  character  is 
altogether  one  of  which  kindness  and  peacefuluoss  are 
the  main  elements.  If  he  be  identified  with  Reuel, 
the  pleasing  picture  drawni  in  chap.  ii.  \S — '21  will 
furnish  traits  towards  his  portraiture.  Even  without 
this,  the  present  passage  and  the  notice  in  chap.  xviiL 
sufficiently  delineate  liim.  He  is  a  sort  of  second 
Melchizedcfc.both  priest  and  king,  a  worshipper  of  the 
true  God,  and  one  in  whose  presence  both  Moses  and 
Aaron  are  content  to  play  a  secondary  l«rf  (ehap.  xviii. 
9,  12).  But  he  never  as.scrts  him.self;  lie  is  always 
kind,  gentle,  acquiescent,  helpful.  He  might  easily 
have  made  a  difficulty  at  the  present  point  of  the 
narrative,  have  demurred  to  the  weakening  of  the  tribe 
by  the  withdrawal  of  an  important  memlior  from  it, 
have  positively  refused  to  allow  of  tho  dei>arfure  of 
Zipporah  and  her  children.  But  his  woitls  are  simply 
"  Go  in  jx'aee."  He  con.sents,  aii<l  does  not  mar  the 
grace  of  his  act  by  any  show  of  reluctance.  He  let* 
Moses  take  his  wife  and  children.  He  afterwards 
receives  tliein  back,  and  protects  them  (chap.  \y\u.  2); 
and,  finally,  when  his  protection  is  no  more  nee<led,  he 
restores  them  to  their  natural  giianliau,  by  a  sjOTntaneous 
act,  as  it  would  seem. 

(1!*)  In  Midian. — Moses  aiqiearsto  have  delaye<l  his 
departure  after  ho  obtaineil  jx>nnission  to  go  from 
Jethro.  Hence  tho  address  •'  Go,  return,"  which  is 
peremptory. 
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Ha  Sets  Out  on  his  Return,  and 


^  EXODUS,   IV. 


Saved  from  Death  hy  Zipporah. 


life.  <^°*  And  Moses  took  bis  wife  and  ! 
his  sons,  and  set  them  upon  an  ass,  and 
he  returned  to  the  land  of  Egypt :  and 
Moses  took  the  rod  of  God  in  his  hand. 
t^i'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
When  thou  goest  to  return  into  Egypt, 
see  that  thou  do  all  those  wonders 
before  Pharaoh,  which  I  have  put  in 
thine  hand :  but  I  will  harden  his  heart, 
that  he  shall  not  let  the  people  go. 
(3i)  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son, 
■even  my  firstborn :    (^3)  g^^^  j  g^^y  unto 


1  Or,  *rii/e. 


2    Heb.,    W(«ff 
touch. 


thee,  Let  my  son  go,  that  he  may  serve 
nie :  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go, 
behold,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  even  thy 
fii-stborn. 

(^*'  And  it  came  to  pass  by  the  way  in 
the  ima,  that  the  Lord  met  him,  and 
sought  to  kill  him.  <^*  Then  Zipporah 
took  a  sharp  ^  stone,  and  cut  off  the 
foreskin  of  her  son,  and  ^cast  it  at  his 
feet,  and  said.  Surely  a  bloody  husband 
art  thou  to  me.  f^**'  So  he  let  him  go : 
then  she  said,  A  bloody  husband  thou 
art,  because  of  the  circumcision. 


All  the  men  which  sought  thy  life.— Not  only 
the  Pharaoli  (chap.  ii.  23),  but  the  kindred  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  and  the  officials  empowered  by  the  Pharaoh 
to  arrest  Moses.  As  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
homicide,  this  is  readily  conceivable. 

(20)  His  sons. — Only  one  had  been  mentioned  pre- 
viously, viz.,  Gershom  (chap.  ii.  22),  unless  we  accept 
the  Vulgate  addition  to  that  place.  But  another  had 
been  recently  bom  to  him. 

Set  them  upon  an  ass. — Heb.,  iipon  the  ass,  i.e., 
cither  "  upon  his  ass,"  or,  according  to  some,  "  upon 
asses."  The  singular  of  a  substantive  with  the  article 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  genus  (Gen.  xv.  11). 

He  returned. — Rather,  set  out  to  return  (eVeo-Tpeif/e, 
LXX.). 

The  rod  of  God.— An  emphatic  phrase.  God's 
endowment  of  the  rod  with  miraculous  power  had  made 
it  "  the  rod  of  God."  It  was  the  instrument  by  means 
of  which  most  of  the  plagues  and  the  other  miracles  were 
wrought  (chap.  vii.  20;  viii.  6,  17;  ix.  23;  x.  13;  xiv. 
16;  xvii.  5;  Num.  xx.  9;   &c.). 

(21)  All  those  wonders.— Not  the  "three  signs"  of 
chap.  iii.  3 — 9,  but  the  "portents"  or  "wonders  "which 
were  to  be  done  before  Pharaoh,  and  which  had  been 
alluded  to  in  chap.  iii.  20.  These  were,  in  the  counsel  of 
God,  aLready  "  put  into  Moses'  hand,"  though  their 
exact  nature  was  as  yet  imknown  to  Moses  himself. 

I  will  harden  his  heart.— The  hardening  of 
Pharaoh's  heart  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. It  is  ascribed  to  God  in  this  place,  and  again 
in  chap.  vii.  3;  ix.  12;  x.  1,  20,  27;  xiv.  4,  8 ;  to  Pharaoh 
in  chap.  viii.  15,  32 ;  and  ix.  34 ;  to  the  action  of  the 
heart  itself  in  chap.  vii.  13,  22 ;  ix.  7  and  35.  It  is 
conceivable  that  these  may  be  simply  three  forms  of 
speech,  and  that  the  actual  operation  was  one  and  the 
same  in  every  case.  Or,  three  difEerent  modes  of 
operation  may  be  meant.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  latter 
view,  that  each  term  has  a  period  during  which  it  is 
predominant.  In  the  narrative  of  what  happened,  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  itself  predominant  in  the  first 
period ;  that  of  Pharaoh  on  his  heart  in  the  second ; 
that  of  God  in  the  third.  We  may  suppose  that,  at 
first,  Pharaoh's  nature  was  simply  not  impressed,  and 
that  then  his  heart  is  said  to  have  "  hardened  itself,"  or 
"remained  hard;"  that  after  a  while,  he  began  to  be 
impressed;  but  by  an  effort  of  his  wiU  controlled 
himself,  and  determined  that  he  would  not  yield  :  thus 
"hardening  his  own  heart;"  finally,  that  after  he  had 
done  this  twice  (chap.  viii.  15,  32),  God  stopped  in  and 
"  smote  him  with  a  spirit  of  blindness  and  infatuation," 
as  a  judgment  upon  him  (chap.  ix.  12),  thus,  finally, 
"  hardening  "  him  (comp.  Rom.  ix.  18).  This  divine  action 


was  repeated  on  three  subsequent  occasions  (chap.  x.  20, 
27 ;  xiv.  8),  Pharaoh's  time  of  probation  being  past,  and 
God  using  him  as  a  mere  means  of  showing  forth  His 
glory.  There  is  nothing  in  this  contrary  to  the  general 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  the  Divine  Perfection. 

(22)  Israel  is  my  son.— Compare  Hosca  xi.  1.  This 
tender  relation,  now  first  revealed,  is  not  a  mere 
metaphor,  meaning  "  as  dear  to  me  as  a  son,"  liut  a 
reality.  The  Israel  of  God  enjoys  the  souship  of 
adoption  by  being  taken  into  the  True  Son,  and  made 
one  with  Him  (Rom.  viii.  14 — 17). 

My  first-born.— Admitted  to  sonship  in  the 
Messiah  before  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

(33)  I  will  slay  thy  son,  even  thy  first-born.- 
The  threat  was  not  made  until  immediately  before  the 
tenth  XJlague  (chap.  xi.  5).  It  is  not  recorded  in  the 
words  which  Moses  is  here  directed  to  use ;  but  the 
speech  of  Moses  in  chap.  xi.  is  no  doubt  much  abbre- 
viated. 

(2-4)  In  the  inn.— There  would  not  be  any  "  inn," 
as  we  understand  the  word,  in  the  Siuaitic  peninsula. 
Probably  there  would  not  even  be  a  caravanserai.  No- 
thing more  is  meant  by  mdlon  than  a  recognised  rest- 
ing-place. 

The  Lord  met  him.— The  LXX.  have  &Yyi\os 
Kvplov,  "an  angel  of  the  Lord;"  and  so  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  and  the  Arabic  versions.  But  the  existing 
Hebrew  text  is  probably  con-ect.  God  met  Moses,  i.e., 
visited  him  with  a  sharp  attack  of  illness,  which 
threatened  to  be  fatal.  Both  he  and  his  wife  seem  at 
once  to  have  concluded  that  the  visitation  was  a  punish- 
ment, on  account  of  their  having  neglected  to  circumcise 
their  new-born  son.  Perhaps  Moses  had  an  intimation 
from  God  to  that  effect. 

(-5)  A  sharp  stone.— On  the  use  of  stone  knives  by 
the  Egyi)tian  paraschistce  see  Herod,  ii.  86.  They  were 
regarded  as  more  pure  than  metal  knives.  Fi-om  Josh. 
V.  ii.  it  would  seem  that  stone  knives  were  in  the  early 
ages  commonly  employed  for  circumcision  by  the 
Israelites. 

At  his  feet. — Moses'  feet,  undoubtedly.  The  action 
was  petulant  and  rej)roachfuI.  Zipporah  regarded  the 
bloody  rites  of  her  husband's  religion  as  cruel  and 
bai-barons,  and  cast  the  foreskin  of  her  son  at  his  feet, 
as  though  he  were  a  Moloch  requiring  a  bloody  ofBering. 

A  bloody  husband.— Heb.,  a  husband  of  bloods. 
A  husband,  i.e.,  who  causes  the  blood  of  his  children 
to  be  shed  unnecessarily  for  some  unintelligible  reason. 

(26)  So  he  let  him  go. — God  let  Moses  go,  i.e., 
allowed  him  to  recover — accepted  Zipporah 's  act  as 
sufficient,  albeit  tardy,  reparation,  and  spared  the  life 
of  her  husband. 
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EXODUS,    V. 


The  Fint  Appeal  to  I'liaraoli. 


f-"^'  And  the  Lord  said  to  Aaron,  Go 
into  the  wililcriipss  to  ineot  Mosos. 
And  ho  went,  and  met  him  in  tlie 
nionnt  of  God,  and  kissed  iiim.  t^'  And 
Moses  told  Aaron  all  the  words  of  the 
LoKU  who  had  sent  him,  and  all  the 
si^ns  which  he  had  commanded  him. 

>"'*  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  and 
gathered  to^'cther  all  the  eldei's  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  '•"'*  and  Aaron  spake 
all  the  woi'ds  which  the  Lord  had 
spoken  nnto  Moses,  and  did  the  sifj^ns 
in  the  sight  of  the  people.  <■"*  And  the 
people  believed:  and  when  they  heard 


that  the  Lord  had  visited  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  that  he  had  looked  upon 
their  afHiction,  tlu-n  they  bowed  their 
heads  and  worshipped. 

CHAPTER  V.-<»And  afterward  Moses 
and  Aaron  went  in,  and  told  Pharaoh, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let 
my  people  go,  that  they  may  hold  a 
feast  unto  me  in  the  wilderness.  <-'  AimI 
Pharaoh  said.  Who  in  the  Lord,  that  I 
should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Isniel  go? 
I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let 
Israel  go.     '^'  And  they  said,  "The  God 


Then  she  said.— Wlion  ArospH  was  siiffieiontly 
rccoviTiid,  Zii>iM)riili  nxplaiiuil  to  liim  wliy  slio  liad 
callnl  liim  "  a,  UliKxly  liuslmud ;"  it  was  ''on  account  of 
tlic  circniMi-isions,"  I'.c.,  tlic  two  circumcisions — of  Ger- 
slioni  in  Miiliaii,  many  years  prcvionsly.  and  now  of 
Elic/.cr.  Wo  learn  from  chap,  xviii.  "2,  ^i,  that  Zipporali 
anil  her  lioys  were  sent  hack  to  .Jctliro  l)y  Moses,  pro. 
l)al>ly  at  tliis  tiino.  Moses  was  in  liaste,  anil  tho  child 
coiiM  not  liave  travelled  conveniently  for  some  days. 

(-")  Go  into  the  wilderness.— Either  the  din-c- 
tions  (jiven  to  Aaron  were  more  dellnito  tlian  this,  or 
they  wero  supiilemented  by  Divini*  jjuidanc.o.  He  wont 
anil  met  Moses  on  •'the  mount  of  God,''  i.e.,  in  tho 
Sinaitie  re^fion.  Without  Divinit  jjuidauce,  he  would 
naturally  hav(^  soiifjht  liim  in  Midian. 

Kissed  him.— t'omp.  Gen.  xxxiii.  t;  xlv.  It,  15. 
In  tho  East,  n\cu  closely  related  still  kiss  cm  mecdinj^,  as 
they  did  in  Moses'  time,  and  in  tho  days  of  Herodotus 

(i.  lan. 

{»)  Who  had  sent  Mm. — lUtlior.  "which  ho  had 

laid  upon  him,"  rohs  \6yov%  Kv^niu,  oiis  OTrtVTfiAf,  LXX. 

All  the  signs,  i.e.,  the  three  miracles  of  verses 
3-!». 

The  Return  to  Eoypt. 

(29)  Moses  and  Aaron  went.— The  two  lirothers 
roturnod  together  from  tho  Sinaitie  retjion  to  Egypt. 
No  particulars  of  the  journey  arc  narrated,  nor  can 
we  even  tell  what  was  tho  I'outo  which  they  followed. 
On  their  arrival,  they  at  once  set  thomselvos  to  carry 
out  tho  char'ie  connnitted  to  them  (chap.  iii.  Iti).  Tho 
Israelites  in  Et;y]it.  tlioucfh  suffierinjj;  under  severe  op- 
pression, had  ail  oi-ijanisaticui  of  their  own,  jurisdiction 
attacliing  (irohalily  to  tho  heads  of  tribes,  or  of  chief 
families,  (t^uini.  Num.  i.4 — It!.)  These  persons  aro 
hero  called  "  ciders,"  which  tho  LXX.  render  tV  ytp- 
ovaiav,  "the  senate."  Mosos  and  Aaron  could  have 
no  ]iowor  to  convoke  them  ;  but  they  invited  them  to  a 
coiifei-i'iico.  and  tho  elders  came. 

(M)  Aaron  spake.— Acconlinjir  to  tho  Dinno  com. 
mand  (verse  Iti). 

And  did  the  signs. — So,  generally,  afterwards 
\chap.  vii.  10.  !!•;  viii.  t>.  17,  Ac),  not,  however,  uni- 
versally (see  chap.  ix.  10,  ii;  x.  Ui;  xiv.  -21;  Ac). 

The  people  believed.— The  nan-ativo  is  very 
mucli  compressed.  The  elders  heanl  the  wonls,  and 
saw  the  sitfns  first.  Tlion  they  must  liavo  summontxl 
am  assembly  of  the  j)ooplo.  after  workin<j  hours,  and  tho 
people  must  have  been  adilressed  and  shown  the  siijns. 
Tlie  offoct  was  to  eonvinco  them  also,  and  to  iniluco  them 
to  accept  Moses  and  Aiirou  for  the  national  leaders. 


■Worshipped.— Some  think  that  Moses  was  the 
object  of  tlio  worship;  but  it  is  better  fo  n'gard  it  aa 
otiered  to  "  the  Lord,    who  had  "  \-isited  "  them. 

V. 

First  Application  op  Moses  to  Prabaoh,  and 
Increase  of  the  Oppression. 

(')  Went  in. — Heb.,  xoent — i.e.,  left  their  usual  resi- 
dence, and  approached  tho  Court,  which,  acconling  to 
tho  Psalms  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  VI,  4-3),  wa«  held  at  Zoan  (i.e., 
Tauis).  This  was  tho  ordinary  residence  of  Ramcacs 
II.  and  his  son  Monoplithah. 

Thus  saitb  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.— Hob.,  ■. 
Tltax  li(ts  said  Jtlioi'ali,  God  r/  Fsracl.  The  Pharaohs 
claimed  to  hold  direct  commimications  with  tho  Egyp- 
tian deities,  and  could  not  deny  the  jiossibility  of  tho 
Hebrew  leaders  hohling  communications  with  their 
God.  Meneptliah  himself — the  probable  "  Pharaoh  of 
tho  Exodus  "^gave  out  that  ho  had  received  a  warning 
from  Phthah  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  (Brugsch, 
Hiiitory  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii..  p.  119;  1st  o<l.). 

That  they  may  hold  a  feast  unto  me.— Grod's 
entire  pnrjioso  is  not  at  once  revealed  to  Pharaoh.  Ho 
is  tried  with  a  moderate  demand,  which  ho  might  well 
have  granted.  By  refusing  it  ho  8howe<l  himself  liarsh, 
unkind,  and  inconsiderato,  so  tempting  Gtod  to  lay  upon 
him  a  greater  burthen. 

In  the  wilderness — i.e.,l)eyond  tho  frontier,  or,  at 
any  rate,  bej-ond  inhabited  Egypt — that  the  Egyptians 
might  not  l>o  driven  to  fury  bv  seeing  animals  sacrificed 
which  they  regarded  as  sacred.  (See  chap.  viii.  'it;,  and 
the  comment  ad  loc.) 

(^)  Who  is  the  Lord?- Hob..  lI7io  iV  Jehovah.' 
If  Jehovah  was  a  name,  the  >lso  of  which  had  lH>en  laid 
aside,  as  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  by  tho  later 
chaptors  of  Genesis,  and  which  was  revivo<l  bv  tho 
scone  at  tho  burning  bush,  Pharaoh  may  very  probably 
not  have  lieard  of  it. 

That  I  should  obey  his  voice.  —  Tho  king 
moans  to  sjiy,  that,  whoever  Jehovah  i.s.  He  can  have 
no  authority  over  him.  as  Ho  is  not  one  of  hi^  gods. 
The  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  local 
gods,  and  quite  erpeotetl  every  nation  to  have  a  deity 
or  several  deities  of  its  own  ;  but  they  regarded  tho 
power  of  each  .is  cireum-cribed.  certainly  not  extending 
boyonil  the  race  or  nation  to  wliich  the  grnl  iK-longiMl. 

(3)  The  God  of  the  Hebrews.— Mosos  accepts 
Pharaoh's  view,  and  do«-s  not  insist  on  tho  authority 
of  Jehovah  over  Egyptians,  but  makes  an  appeal  ad 
mUericordiam.      Ho  has,  at  any  rate,  authority  over 
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.EXODUS,   V. 


Made  more  Grievous. 


of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us  :  let 
lis  go,  we  pray  thee,  three  clays'  journey 
into  the  desert,  and  sacrifice  unto  the 
LoED  our  God ;  lest  he  fall  upon  us 
with  pestilence,  or  with  the  sword. 
**'  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  unto 
them.  Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their  works? 
get   you   unto   your   burdens. 

'^)  And  Pharaoh  said,  Behold,  the 
people  of  the  land  now  are  m.any,  and 
ye  make  them  rest  from  their  burdens. 
(^'  And  Pharaoh  commanded  the  same 
day  the  taskmasters  of  the  people,  and 
their  officers,  saying,  '^^  Ye  shall  no 
more  give  the  people  straw  to  make 
brick,  as  heretofore :  let  them  go  and 
gather  straw  for  themselves.  '®'  And 
the  tale  of  the  bricks,  which  they  did 
make    heretofore,   ye    shall    lay    upon 


Hcb.,  Let  the 
work  he  lieavy 
upon  the  vieu. 


2  Hell.,  a  VMtter  of 
a  day  inhm  Uuy. 


them;  ye  shall  not  diminish  ought 
thereof:  for  they  be  idle;  therefore 
they  cry,  saying.  Let  us  go  aiid  sacrifice 
to  our  God.  (^*  ^Let  there  more  work 
be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they  may 
labour  therein;  and  let  them  not  regard 
vain  words. 

<!"'  And  the  taskmasters  of  the  people 
went  out,  and  their  officers,  and  they 
spake  to  the  people,  saying,  Thus  saith 
Pharaoh,  I  will  not  give  you  straw. 
*^i'  Go  ye,  get  you  straw  where  ye  can 
find  it:  yet  not  ought  of  your  work 
shall  be  diminished.  '^^^  So  the  people 
were  scattered  abroad  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  to  gather  stubble 
instead  of  straw.  (i^>  And  the  task- 
masters hasted  them,  saying.  Fulfil  your 
works,  your  ^  daily  tasks,  as  when  there 
was  straw.     (^^^  And  the  officers  of  the 


Hebrews ;  and,  liaviugf  made  a  requirement,  He  will  be 
augered  if  they  neglect  it.  Will  not  Pharaoh  allow 
them  to  escape  His  auger  ? 

With  the  sword. — Egypt  was  very  open  to  in- 
vasion on  its  eastern  frontier ;  and  the  brunt  of  an 
invasion  in  this  quarter  would  fall  upon  the  Hebrews. 
In  tlie  time  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  Hittite  incui-- 
sions  were  especially  feared. 

(5)  And  Pharaoh  said.— Moses  and  Aaron  having 
retired,  re  infectd,  Pliaraoh  turns  to  the  oflBcers  of  his 
court  and  rej)roaches  them  with  allowing  the  Hebi'ews 
to  be  idle.  They  have  time  to  hold  meetings  (chap.  iv. 
30,  31),  and  listen  to  inflammatory  harangues,  and  de- 
pute leaders  to  make  very  inconvenient  proposals — wliy 
are  they  not  kept  closer  to  their  tasks  ?  Some  change 
of  system  is  requisite. 

Make  them  rest. — Rather,  "  let  them  rest." 

(6)  Taskmasters  .  .  .  oflB.cers. — Tlu-ee  grades 
of  oiScials  are  mentioned  as  emjoloyed  in  superintend- 
ing the  forced  labours  of  tlie  Hebrews — (1)  "  lords  of 
service"  (sarey  iriassini),  in  chap.  i.  11;  (2)  "'task- 
masters" (nogeshim),  here  and  in  verses  10,  13,  li  ;  and 
(3)  "officers  " — literally,  scribes  (shoterim), here  and  in 
verses  11 — 21.  The  '•  lords  of  service  "  were  probably 
a  small  body  wlio  exercised  a  general  superintendence, 
and  determined  the  works  in  which  the  Hebrews  sliould 
be  employed.  Tliey  were,  no  doubt,  native  Egyptians. 
Tlie  nogeshim,  or  "  taskmasters,"  were  their  subordi- 
nates —  Egyi^tians  like  themselves  —  comparatively 
numerous,  and  serving  as  intermediaries  between  the 
"  lords  "  find  the  "  officers."  Tliese  last  were  Hebrews, 
and  engaged  mainly  in  keeping  the  tale  of  the  bricks, 
and  seeing  that  tlie  proper  number  was  reached.  Sucli 
an  organisation  is  consonant  with  all  that  we  know  of 
tlie  Egyptian  governmental  system,  which  was  bureau- 
cratic and  complex,  involving  in  every  department  the 
empliyment  of  several  gi-ades  of  officials. 

C)  Straw  to  make  brick.—"  The  use  of  crude 
brick  was  general  in  Egypt  for  dwelling-houses,  tombs, 
and  ordinary  buildings,  tlie  walls  of  towns,  fortresses, 
and  the  sacred  enclosures  of  temples,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses where  stone  was  not  required,  which  last  was 
nearly  confined  to  temples,  quays,  and  reservoirs " 
(Wilkinson,  in  Rawliusou's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  \>.  213). 


These  crude  bricks  were  always  made  of  the  mud  of 
the  Nile,  mixed  with  chopjjed  straw,  which  served  to 
bind  them  together  (Rosellini,  Monumenti  Civili,  vol. 
ii.  p.  252). 

Let  them  go  and  gather  straw.— It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  requirement  would  "  more  than 
double  "  the  people's  toils  (Canon  Cook).  They  woidd 
have  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  harvest  fields,  often 
lying  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  brick-fields,  to 
detach  the  straw  from  the  soil,  gather  it  into  bundles, 
and  convey  it  to  the  scene  of  tlieir  ordinai-y  labours. 
Ha\"ing  done  this  they  were  then  required  to  complete 
the  ordinary  "  tale." 

(9)  Let  them  not  regard  vain  words. —Or, 
false  words.  The  reference  is  to  the  promises  of  de- 
liverance wlierewith  Moses  and  Aaron  had  raised  the 
people's  hopes  (chai^.  iv.  30).  Pharaoh  supposed  these 
to  be  "  vain  words,"  as  Sennacherib  did  those  spoken  by 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  20). 

(12)  Stubble  instead  of  straw.— Heb.,  stuhble 
for  the  straw.  Reaping  in  Egypt  was  effected  by 
cutting  off  the  ears  only  from  the  stalks,  and  thus  a 
very  tall  stubble  was  left  in  the  fields.  This  appears 
not  to  have  been  valued  by  the  cultivators,  and  whoever 
wished  was  allowed  to  collect  it.  After  collecting  it, 
and  bringing  it  to  the  brick-fields  in  bundles,  they 
would  have  to  chop  it  small  before  it  would  be  fit  for 
use. 

(13)  The  taskmasters  hasted  them.— The  Egyp- 
tian monuments  show  us  foreign  labourers  engaged  in 
brick-making  under  EgyiJtian  overseers,  or  "  task- 
masters," who  are  armed  with  sticks,  and  "  haste  "  the 
labourers  whenever  they  cease  work  for  the  purpose  of 
resting  themselves.  The  overseers  are  represented  as 
continually  saying  to  the  workpeople,  "Work  \vithout 
faiutness."  (See  Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  214.) 

As  when  there  was  straw.— Heb.,  as  when  there 
was  the  straw — i.e.,  as  when  the  straw  was  furnished  to 
you. 

(14)  The  oflleers  .  .  were  beaten.— This  is  the 
usual  practice  in  the  East.  When  any  roquisitiou  is  made 
on  a  town  or  a  ■village,  or  any  body  of  persons,  the  pro- 
ciiriug  of  it  is  left  to  the  "  head  men,"'  who  are  alone 
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Hoiks  Complains  to  God. 


children  of  Israel,  which  Pharaoh's 
taskmasters  had  set  over  them,  were 
beaten,  awl  demanded.  Wherefore  have 
ye  not  fultilled  j'our  task  in  making 
brirk  Ijotli  yesterday  and  to  day,  as 
Jierctot'ore  y 

('''J  Then  the  officers  of  tlie  children 
of  Israel  came  and  cried  unto  Pharaoh, 
saying.  Wherefore  dealest  thou  thus 
with  thy  servants?  '"''  There  is  no 
straw  given  unto  thy  servants,  and 
they  say  to  us,  Make  brick:  and,  be- 
hold, thy  servants  are  beaten ;  but  the 
fault  w  in  thine  own  people.  "''  But 
he  said.  Ye  are  iille,  ye  are  idle :  there- 
fore ye  say.  Let  us  go  and  do  sacrifice 
to  the  Louu.  <'*"  Go  therefore  now,  and 
work ;  fur  there  shall  no  straw  be  given 
vou,  yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of 
Dricks.  <'"'  And  the  officers  of  the 
children  of  Israel  did  see  that  they  were 
in  evil  caxe,  after  it  was  said.  Ye  shall 
not  miiiish  onylU  from  your  bricks  of 
your  daily  task. 


I  Bib.,  lo  itink. 


2  nrb.,  delit'erirm 
tliou  hast  iwt  lie- 
UuereU. 


(20)  And  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron, 
who  stood  in  the  way,  as  they  came 
forth  from  Pharaoh  :  <-"  And  they  said 
unto  them,  The  Loud  look  upon  you, 
and  judge  ;  because  ye  have  made  our 
savour  'to  be  abhorred  in  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants, 
to  put  a  sword  in  their  hand  to  slay  us. 

'— '  And  Moses  returned  unto  the 
Louu,  and  said.  Lord,  wherefore  hast 
thou  so  evil  entreated  this  people?  why 
is  it  tliat  thou  hast  sent  me?  (^'  For 
since  I  came  to  Pharaoh  to  speak  in  thy 
name,  he  hath  done  evil  to  this  people ; 
-neither  hast  thou  delivered  thy  people 
at  ail. 

CHAPTER  VI.— (')  Then  the  Loud 
said  unto  Moses,  Now  shalt  thou  see 
what  I  will  do  to  Pharaoh :  for  with  a 
strong  hand  shall  he  let  them  go,  and 
with  a  strong  hand  shall  he  drive  them 
out  of  his  land.  '■->  And  God  spake 
unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am 


rc8poiisil)le  to  the  Governinciit,  and  are  puuishod  iu 
case  tliey  fail  to  exact  the  full  amount. 

And  demanded.  —  Ratlior,  and  asked,  or  (as 
Kalisch  rondcr.s  it)  "with  the  words." 

(ij)  The  officers  .  .  .  came  and  cried  unto 
Pharaoh. — The  Epj-jitian  mouarelis  were  accessible  to 
all.  It  was  a  part  of  tlieir  duty  to  liear  couiplaints  per- 
sonally; and  they,  for  the  most  part,  devoted  to  tliis 
employment  the  earlier  hours  of  each  day  (see  Herod, 
ii.  173).  Those  who  came  to  tliom  generally  cried  to 
them  for  justice,  a.s  is  the  Oriental  wont. 

(16)  The  fault  is  in  thine  own  people.— Heb., 
thy  people  is  in  fault.  There  can  be  no  reasonal)le 
doubt  that  tliis  clause  is  antithetical  to  the  preceding 
ouo,  and  means  tliat,  thuugli  the  Hebrews  are  punished, 
the  people  really  in  fault  are  the  Egyjitians. 

('<■)  Ye  are  idle.  —  liUeness  was  regarded  by  the 
Egvi'tians  as  one  of  the  worst  sins.  It  had  to  bo  spe- 
cially disclaimed  iu  the  tinal  judgment  before  Osiris 
(Birch,  iu  Bunscu's  E<jijpt,  vol.  v.  p.  iSi).  Men  some- 
times disclaimed  it  iu  tlie  epitaphs  which  they  placed 
upon  their  tombs  (Records  of  the  Past.  vol.  vi.  p.  1371. 
Pluiraoh  had  already  made  the  charge,  by  implication, 
against  Moses  and  Aarou  (verso  -!■).  No  doubt,  among 
the  Egyptians  themselves,  a  good  deal  of  idleness  re- 
sulted from  the  frequent  attendance  u]>on  religioirs  fes- 
tivals (Herod,  ii.  .5y — tJl).  Heuco  the  charge  might 
seem  plausil)le. 

(20)  Who  stood  in  the  way. — Heb.,  in  their  way. 
The  meaning  is,  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  "  standing  " 
— i.e.,  waiting  to  meet  them,  and  know  the  result  of 
their  iutorview  with  the  monari'h. 

(-•)  Ye  have  made  our  savour  to  be  ab- 
horred.— Heb.,  to  utink.  An  idiom  common  to  tlio 
Hebrews  wilh  the  Eg)'i)tians  (Comp.  Gen.  xxxiv.  30; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  i  ;  2  Sam.  x.  Ii.  &c.,  with  I'avyr.  ,4 H<i.s-f as.  i. 
27.  7),  and  very  expressive.  The  Euglish  idiom.  "  to 
bo  in  biid  odour  witli  a  jierson,"  is  simihir,  but  lacks 
the  force  of  the  Hebrew  phrase. 


In  the  eyes. — Mixed  metaphors  occur  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  may  generally  bo  accounted  for  by  tho 
literal  meaning  of  some  familiar  expression  having 
come  to  be  forgotten.  In  Heb.,  liphney,  "  in  the  faco 
of,"  and  be'eyney.  "  in  the  eyes  of,"  were  men;  prepo- 
sitions, having  tho  force  of  "  before,"  "  with,"  "  iu  re- 
gard to." 

A  sword  ...  to  slay  us. —  This  was  not, 
j)erhai)s.  mere  Oriental  hy])erbole.  Tlio  officers  may 
have  feared  that  their  inability  to  enforce  the  Pharaoli's 
impi'acticable  demands  would  ultimately  lead  to  their 
execution. 

(-'-)  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord.— He  c'ould 

find  uotliiug  to  say  to  the  officers.  Tho  course  of 
events  had  as  much  disa|>i)ointed  him  as  it  ha<l  tliem. 
All  tliat  he  coiUd  do  was  to  complain  to  God,  witli  a 
freedom  which  seems  to  us  almost  to  border  on  irre- 
vereuee.  but  which  tJod  excused  iu  him,  since  it  had  its 
root  iu  his  tender  love  for  his  jKJoplo.  Moses  miglit 
perhaps  have  borne  with  j)atieucea  mere  negative  result 
— the  postponement  of  any  ojien  nuniifestatiou  of  the 
Divine  jiower — but  tho  thought  tliat  ho  had  iucreasi'd 
the  burtheus  anil  aggravated  the  mi.sery  of  his  eounlry- 
meu  was  more  than  he  could  bear  without  complaining. 

VI. 

God's  Resjewal  and  Enlaeoement  of  His 
Pkomises. 

(1)  Now  shalt  thou  see. — Moses'  complaint  was 
that  God  didaycd.  and  "  was  slack  as  coucerning  His 
promise."  Hitherto  He  had  not  "  delivered  His  ikmijiIo 
at  all."  The  answer,"  Noiv  shalt  thou  see,"  is  an  a.s.sur- 
ance  that  then-  will  Im-  no  inon-  delay;  the  work  is  just 
about  tolx^giu.and  Moses  will  behold  it.  He  will  then 
cease  to  doubt. 

With  a  strong  hand  shall  he  let  them  go.— 
Rjither,  thruuyh  a  Klroiiy  hand  :  I.e..  through  the  com- 
pidsion  which  my  strong  hand  will  exert  ou  him. 
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the  LoKD  :  '^^  and  I  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob, 
by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by 
my  name  JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known 
to  them.  (■**  And  I  have  also  established 
my  covenant  with  them,  to  give  them 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  of  their 
pilgrimage,  wherein  they  were  strangers. 
t^'And  I  have  also  heard  the  groaning 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  the 
Egyptians  keep  in  bondage ;  and  I  have 
remembered  my  covenant.  (^)  Where- 
fore say  unto  the  childi-en  of  Israel, 
I  am  the  Loed,  and  I  will  bring  you 
out   from  under  the    burdens    of   the 


1  Heb.,  lift  up  my 
hand. 


Egyptians,  and  I  will  rid  you  out  of 
their  bondage,  and  I  will  redeem  you 
with  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with 
great  judgments  :  C'  and  I  will  take 
you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to- 
you  a  God :  and  ye  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Loed  your  God,  which  bringeth 
you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of  th& 
Egyptians,  f^'  And  I  will  bring  you  in 
unto  the  land,  concerning  the  which  I 
did  1  swear  to  give  it  to  Abraham,  to. 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob;  and  I  wiU  give 
it  you  for  an  heritage :  I  am  the' 
Lord. 

(^)  And  Moses  spake  so  unto  the  chil- 


Drive  them. — Comp.  chap.  xii.  31 — 33. 

(3)  I  appeared  ...  by  the  name  of  God 
Almighty. — This  name,  "  El  Shaddai,"  is  first  found 
in  the  revelation  made  of  Himself  by  God  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xvii.  1 ).  It  is  used  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxviii.  3),  and 
repeated  in  the  revelation  made  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv. 
11 ).  Its  primary  idea  is,  no  doubt,  that  of  "  overpower- 
ing strength."  (See  the  comment  on  Gen.  xvii.  1.) 
The  primary  idea  of  "  Jehovah  "  is,  on  the  contrary, 
that  of  absolute,  eternal,  Tmconditional,  independent 
existence.  Both  names  were  probably  of  a  great  an- 
tiquity, and  widely  spread  among  Semitic  races ;  but, 
at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  special  stress 
was  laid  on  the  one  or  on  the  other.  To  the  early 
patriarchs  God  revealed  HimseM  as  "  El  Shaddai," 
because  He  desired  to  impress  upon  them  His  ability  to 
fulfil  the  promises  which  He  had  made  to  them ;  to 
Moses  aiul  Israel  generally,  at  the  date  of  the  Exodus. 
He  insisted  on  His  name  Jehovah,  because  they  were  in 
the  closest  contact  with  polytheism,  and  had  them- 
selves, in  many  cases,  fallen  into  polytheism  (Josh, 
xxiv.  14),  against  which  this  Name  was  a  standing  pro- 
test, since  "  the  Existent  "  must  mean  "  the  Self -Exis- 
tent," and  so  "  the  Only  Existent."  (See  Deut.  iv.  39  : 
"  Jehovah,  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the 
earth  beneath :  there  is  none  else.") 

By  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to 
them. — Rather,  was  I  not  made  inanifesi  to  them. 
The  antiquity  of  the  name  itself  appears — ( 1 )  from  its 
deiivation,  which  is  from  the  obsolete  havah,  a  form 
already  in  the  time  of  Moses  superseded  by  hayah ; 
(2)  from  its  occurrence  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
documents  inserted  by  Moses  into  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
e.g.,  chaps,  ii.  4,  iii.,  iv.,  xi.  1 — 9,  &e, ;  (3)  from  its  em- 
ployment by  Abraham  as  an  element  in  a  name  ( Gen. 
xxii.  14).  But  though  the  name  was  ancient,  and 
known  to  the  jjatriarchs,  its  full  meaning  was  not 
known  to  them,  and  so  God  was  not  manifested  to 
them  by  it. 

W  My  covenant.— See  Gen.  xv.  18 — 21,  xvii.  7,  8, 
xx^^.  3,  4,  xxxv.  12.  &e. 

The  land  of  Canaan. — Canaan  proper  was  the 
tract  between  Sidon  and  Gaza  (Gen.  x.  19),  which  is 
now  counted  as  "  Palestine  " ;  but  the  region  promised 
to  Abraham,  and  included  in  a  larger  sense  of  the  word 
"  Canaan,"  was  very  much  more  extensive,  reaching  as 
it  did  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  (Gen.  xv.  18). 
This  vast  territory  was  actually  possessed  by  Israel 
under  Da\nd  and  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  21 — 24). 

The  land  of  their  pilgrimage,  wherein  they 


were  strangers.— Heb.,  The  land  of  their  sojourn- 
ings,  wherein  they  sojourned.  (Comp.  Gen.  xvii.  8, 
xxiii.  4,  xxviii.  4.)  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were 
occupants  of  Canaan  merely  by  sufferance  :  they  were 
allowed  to  dwell  in  it  because  it  was  not  half  peopled  ; 
but  the  ownership  was  recognised  as  belonging  to  the- 
Canaanite  nations,  Hittites  and  others  (Gen.  xx.  15, 
xxiii.  3—20,  &c.). 

(6)  I  will  redeem  you.— The  idea  of  God  pur- 
chasing, or  redeeming,  Israel  is  here  brought  forward 
for  the  first  time.  Later  on  we  learu  that  the  redemp- 
tion was  accomplished  in  a  twofold  way — (1)  by  the 
long  series  of  wonders,  cxdmiuating  in  the  tenth  plague, 
whereby  they  were  taken  out  of  Pliaraoh's  hand,  and 
ceased  to  be  his  slaves,  becoming  instead  the  servants 
of  God  ;  and  (2)  by  being  led  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  thus  delivered,  one  and  all,  from  impending  death, 
and  so  purchased  anew.  (See  chap.  xv.  1.3 — 16.)  The 
deliveiy  from  Pharaoh  typified  our  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  Satan ;  the  bringing  forth  from  Egypt 
our  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin. 

With  a  stretched  out  arm. — Sec  the  comment 
on  chap.  iii.  20. 

With  great  judgments. -That  the  ''wonders" 
to  be  performed  would  also  be  "judgments"  is  here 
fii-st  declared  plainly,  though  pre\'iously  hinted  at  (chap, 
iii.  20,  iv.  23).  In  Genesis  God  had  said  that  he  would 
"  judge  "  the  nation  which  should  afflict  Israel  (Gou. 
XV.  14),  but  not  that  he  would  do  so  miraculously. 

(7)  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people.— Comp. 
chap.  xix.  5,  6 ;  Deut.  vii.  6.  The  selection  of  Israel 
as  a  "  peculiar  people  "  did  not  involve  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  other  nations,  as  we  see  by  the  instances 
of  Balaam,  Ruth,  Job,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Darius  the- 
Mede,  Cyrus,  and  others.  God  always  continued  to 
"govern  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth"  (Ps.  lx%'ii. 
4) ;  and  "  in  every  nation  those  that  feared  him 
and  worked  righteousness "  were  accepted  with  him 
(Acts  X.  35).  "The  centurion  of  the  Gospels  (Matt. 
viii.  5 — 13,  Luke  vii.  2 — 10)  and  Cornelius  in  the 
Acts  (Acts  X.  1 — 33)  carry  the  same  principle  into 
Gospel  times. 

I  will  be  to  you  a  God. — See  Gen.  xvii.  8. 

(8)  I  will  give  it  you  for  an  heritage :  I  am 
the  Lord. — Heb.,  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  an  heritage,. 
I  Jehovah.  The  whole  is  one  sentence,  and  implies 
that,  as  being  Immutable  and  Eternal,  He  would 
assuredly  give  it  them. 

(9)  They  hearkened  not.— The  second  message- 
was  received  in  quite  a  different  spirit  from  the  first.. 
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dren  of  Israel :  but  they  hearkened  not 
unto  Moses  for  'anguish  of  spirit,  and 
for  cruel  bondapfe. 

<•"'  And  the  Lokd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  '"•  Go  in,  speak  unto  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egji^t,  that  he  let  the  children 
of  Israel  go  out  of  his  land.  ('->  And 
Moses  spake  before  the  Lokd,  saying. 
Behold,  the  children  of  Israel  have  not 
hearkened  unto  me ;  how  then  shall 
Pharaoh  hear  me,  who  am  of  uncircum- 
cised  lips?  *'^'  And  the  Lokd  spake 
unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  and  gave 
them  a  charge  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 


1   Hell.,  ahortnen, 

ur,  atrtiUTust. 


a  non.  M.  0; 
CUruo.  0, 8. 


t>  1  ChroD.  4.  U. 
B.C.  if.m. 


e  Num.  s.  17 :    1 
C'hroD.  6. 1. 


to  bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

<'*'  These  be  the  heads  of  their  fathers' 
houses  :  "The  sons  of  Iteuben  the  first- 
bom  of  Israel ;  Hanoch,  and  Pallu, 
Hezron,  and  Carmi :  these  he  the 
families  of  Reuben.  '***  'And  the  sons 
of  Simeon ;  Jemuel,  and  Jamin,  and 
Oliad,  and  Jachin,  and  Zohar,  and 
Shaul  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman : 
these  arc  the  families  of  Simeon. 

('")  And  these  are  the  names  of  'the 
sons  of  Levi  according  to  their  gene- 
rations ;  Gershon,  and  Kohath,  and 
Merari :    and  the  years  of  the  life  of 


Then  "  the  people  believed,  and  bowed  their  knees  and 
woreliipiK-d  '  (clinp.  iv.  .31).  Now  they  could  not  even 
be  indm-o(l  to  listen.  But  there  is  nothing  strange  in 
this.  The  reiison  i.s  ol)vious.  Tlie  first  aunounccmeut 
of  coming  (U'liverauco  elated  them  with  a  liope  to 
whicli  the)'  had  been  long  strangers.  Their  spirits 
sprang  to  tlie  message,  and  readily  accepted  it.  But 
now  tliey  had  been  chilled  by  disaj>i>oiutment.  The 
only  rcsidt  of  their  leader's  iuteri'eronce  hitherto 
had  been  to  increaso  their  misery  (chap.  iv.  7 — 23). 
They  had  therefore  lost  heart,  and  could  trust  him 
no  longer. 

Anguish  of  spirit.— Heb.,  shortness  of  breath. 
(Comp.  Job  xxi.  4.)  The  expression  points  to  extreme 
lassitude  and  depression. 

The  Second  Message  to  Pharaoh. 

(11)  Speak  unto  Pharaoh.— The  second  message 
was  an  advance  upon  the  first.  The  first  asked  omy 
for  i)erniis.si()n  to  enter  the  wilderness,  much  of  which 
was  within  the  limits  of  Egji)t ;  the  second  was  a  de- 
maud  that  the  Israelites  should  be  allowed  "  to  go 
out  of  the  lanel."  Such  ia  the  way  of  Providence 
generally.  If  we  refuse  a  light  cross,  a  heavier  cross 
is  laid  on  us.  If  we  will  not  close  >vith  the  Sybil  on 
the  first  occasion,  she  oilers  us  a  worse  bargain  on  the 
second. 

(12)  How  then  shall  Pharaoh  hear  me  ?— This 
time  the  objection  conies  from  Moses.  His  double  re- 
jection, l)y  Pharaoh  (chap.  v.  1 — i)  and  by  Israel  {chap. 
\i.  9).  had  thro^vu  him  back  into  utter  despondency. 
All  that  diffidence  and  distrust  of  himself  which  ho  liad 
shown  in  his  earlier  communications  Nvith  Jehovah 
(chaps,  iii.  11,  iv.  1.  10,  13)  reWve<l,  and  ho  despaireil 
of  success  in  his  mission.  Was  it  of  any  use  his  mak- 
ing a  second  apjieal  to  the  foreign  monarch  when  he 
had  failed  with  his  o>vn  countrymen  ? 

Uncircumcised  lips.— Rosonmiiller  argues  from 
this  expression  that  Moses  was  "  tongue-tied;  "  but  it 
IS  not  clear  that  more  is  meant  here  than  in  chap.  iv. 
10,  where  Moses  says  that  he  is  "slow  of  speech  and  of 
a  slow  tongue."  He  had  some  difficulty  of  utterance ; 
but  whether  or  not  it  was  a  physical  innvdimcnt  remains 
uncertain.  ''Uncircumcised"  is  used,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom,  for  any  imperfection  which  inter- 
feres with  efficioucy.  An  "  uncircumciswl  car,"  is 
explained  in  Jer.  \i.  to  be  an  ear  tliat  '•  cannot 
hearken;"  and  an  "  nncircuincisiil  heart"  (Lev. 
ixvi.  41)  is  a  heart  that  fails  to  understand. 
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(13)  The  Lord  .  .  .  gave  them  a  charge.— The 
reluctance  and  opposition  of  Moses  led  to  an  express 
"charge"  being  laid  upon  liimself  and  Aaron,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  in  chap.  vii.  1 — 9.  Verse  1 
of  chap.  vii.  probably  followed  originally  on  verse  12 
of  this  chapter.  When  the  genealogy  was  inserted  at 
this  i)oint,  the  present  verse,  which  summarises  chap, 
vii.  1 — 9,  was  added,  as  also  verses  28 — 30  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

The  Family  of  Mo.'^k.s. 

(i»)  These  be  the  heads  of  their  fathers* 
houses. — Genealogies  have  always  had  a  sitecial  in- 
terest for  the  Semitic  races.  Tlioy  occupy  quite  ab 
prominent  a  position  in  Arabian  as  in  Jewish  uistorr. 
The  descent  of  a  man  who  aspired  to  be  a  leader  would 
bo  a  subject  of  curiosity,  with  a  Semitic  people,  to  aU 
those  who  submitted  themselves  to  his  guidance ;  and 
Moses  naturally  inserts  his  at  the  point  where,  fully 
accepting  the  post  of  leader,  ho  came  forward  and  com- 
menced his  struggle  with  Pharaoh  for  the  emancipation 
of  his  nation.  A  "father's  house"  is  a  family.  (See 
Num.  i.  2,  18.) 

(11, 15)  Reuben  ,  .  .  Simeon.— It  fixes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  family  of  Levi  in  the  house  of  Jacob  to 
commence  the  genealogy  vriih  a  mention  of  the  two 
elder  brothers.  As,  however,  the  writer  is  really  con- 
cerned only  with  the  Levites,  the  families  of  Reuben 
and  Simeon  are  dismissed  with  the  briefest  possible 
notice.  Nothing  new  is  recorded  of  them.  (See  Gen. 
ilvi.  9,  10.) 

(16)  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari  were  all  bom 
before  Levi  went  into  Egypt  iGen.  xlvi.  8,  11,  27),  which 
was  when  ho  was  about  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  at  that  time  all  grown 
up.  If  LeW  lived  to  bo  "an  hundred  thirty  and  seven 
years  "  old,  he  woidd  probably  l)efore  ho  died  have  seen 
his  descen<lants  of  the  fifth  generation.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  show  that  the  present  genealogy  is  com- 
plete, and  that  Moses  was  Levi's  great-grandson.  But 
in  Joshua's  ease  there  were  ten  generations  (at  least) 
between  him  and  Jacob  (1  Chron.  y\\.  23 — 27) ;  so  that 
three  generations  only  between  Jacob  and  Moses  are 
scarcely  possible.  The  Israelites  were  in  the  habit  of 
constructing  their  genealogies  by  omitting  some  of  the 
links,  as  we  see  plainly  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (Ezra 
vii.  1 — 5)  and  in  St.  Matthew's  genealogy  of  oiu'  Lord 
(Matt.  i.  8).  In  this  present  genealogy  four  or  five 
(perhaps  more)  names  are  probably  omitted  between 
Amram,  the  sou  of  Kohath,  and  Amram,  the  father  of 
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Levi  were  an  hundred  tliirty  and  seven 
years.  <^^)  The  sons  of  Gershon ;  Libni, 
and  Shimi,  according  to  their  families. 
(18)  Axid  "the  sons  of  Kohath;  Amram, 
and  Izhar,  and  Hebron,  and  Uzziel: 
and  the  years  of  the  life  of  Kohath  were 
an  hundred  thirty  and  three  years. 
(13)  And  the  sons  of  Merari ;  MahaU 
and  Mushi :  these  are  the  families  of 
Levi  according  to  their  generations. 
(20)  ^Q([  *Amram  took  him  Jochebed  his 
father's  sister  to  wife;  and  she  bare 
him  Aaron  and  Moses :  and  the  years 
of  the  life  of  Amram  ivere  an  hundred 
and  thirty  and  seven  years,  (^i)  And 
the  sons  of  Izhar ;  Korah,  and  Nepheg, 
and  Zithri.  (^)  And  the  sons  of 
Uzziel;  Mishael,  and  Elzaphan,  and 
Zithri.  (23)  And  Aaron  took  him 
Elisheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab, 
sister  of  Naashon,  to  wife;  and  she 
bare  him  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar, 
and  Ithamar.  (^)  And  the  sons  of 
Korah ;  Assir,  and  Elkanah,  and  Abi- 


a  Num.  26.  57  ; 
Cliron.  6.  3. 


6  ch.  2.  1 ;    Num. 
26.  59. 


B.C. 

cir.  Io30. 


c  Num.  25. 11. 


asaph :  these  are  the  families  of  the 
Korhites.  ('^^  And  Eleazar  Aaron's  son 
took  him  one  of  the  daughters  of  Putiel 
to  wife  ;  and  ''she  bare  him  Phinehas  : 
these  are  the  heads  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Levites  according  to  their 
families. 

(26)  These  are  that  Aaron  and  Moses, 
to  whom  the  Loed  said,  Bring  out  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  according  to  their  armies. 
(27)  These  are  they  which  spake  to 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  to  bring  out 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt : 
these  are  that  Moses  and  Aaron. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day 
when  the  Loed  spake  unto  Moses  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  ("^^  that  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  : 
speak  thou  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt 
all  that  I  say  unto  thee,  (^o)  And  Moses 
said  before  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  am  of 
uncircumcised  lips,  and  how  shall  Pha- 
raoh hearken  unto  me  ? 


Moses,  as  will  ajipear  if  we  model  the  genealogy  of 
Moses  upon  that  of  Joshua. 


Jacob. 

I 


Levi 
I 
Xohath 

Amram 


Joseph. 

I 
Ephraim. 

Beriah. 

Kephah. 

Telah. 

Tahan. 

Laadan. 

Ammihud. 

Elishama. 


Amram. 

Moses. 


I 
Joshua. 


Nun. 


(17)  The  sons  of  Gershon.— From  this  point  the 
genealogy  is  no  longer  a  recapitulation,  but  an  original 
historical  document  of  first-rate  importance,  which  is 
confii-med  by  Numbers  (Num.iii.lS — 33)  and  Chronicles 
(1  Chron.  vi.  17 — 19) .  It  is  remarkable  that  Gershon  had 
but  two  sons,  Kohath  but  four,  and  Merari  but  two. 
Tet  the  Levites  in  the  year  after  the  Exodus  numbered 
22,300  males  (Num.  iii.  22,  28,  34).  This  increase 
could  only  have  taken  place,  at  the  rate  indicated,  in 
the  course  of  some  ten  or  eleven  generations. 

(20)  Amram.  took  him  Jochebed  his  father's 
sister  to  wife. —  Marriages  with  aunts  and  nieces 
were  not  unlawfid  before  the  giving  of  the  Law.  They 
were  com  in  on  throughout  the  East,  and  at  Sparta 
(Herod,  vi.  71,  vii.  239). 

The  years  of  the  life  of  Amram.— The  long 
lives  of  Levi,  Kohath,  and  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses, 
are  not  recorded  for  any  chronological  purpose,  but  to 


show  that  the  blessing  of  God  rested  in  an  especial 
way  on  the  house  of  Levi,  even  before  it  became  the 
priestly  tribe.  Life  in  Egypt  at  the  time  not  unfre- 
quently  reached  120  years ;  but  the  137  of  Levi,  the 
133  of  Kohath,  and  the  137  of  Amram,  the  father  of 
Moses,  would,  even  in  Egypt,  have  been  abnormal. 

(23)  Elisheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab,  sister 
of  Naashon. — Amminadab  and  Naashon  were  among 
the  ancestors  of  David  (Ruth  iv.  19,  20 ;  1  Chron.  ii. 
10 — 15),  and  their  names  are  consequently  foimd  in  the 
genealogies  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  32,  33). 
Naashon  was  "  prince  of  Judah  "  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  7,  16). 

(2i)  The  sons  of  Korah  did  not  partake  in  his 
sin,  and  therefore  ''died  not"  (Num.  xxvi.  11),  but 
became  the  heads  of  important  families. 

(25)  According  to  their  families.— The  genealogy 
proper  here  ends.  But  the  author  appends  to  it  an 
emphatic  statement  that  the  Moses  and  Aaron  men- 
tioned in  it  (verses  20,  23)  are  the  very  Moses  and 
Aaron  appointed  by  God  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt — the  very  Moses  and  Aaron  who  delivered  God's 
message  to  Pharaoh  (vei'ses  26,  27). 

(26)  Their  armies. — This  expression  is  here  used  of 
the  Israelites  for  the  first  time.  It  seems  to  refer  to 
that  organisation,  of  a  quasi-military  character,  which 
was  given  to  the  people  by  the  order  of  Moses  during 
the  long  struggle  with  Pharaoh,  and  which  enabled 
them  at  last  to  quit  Egypt,  not  a  disorderly  mob,  but 
"  harnessed,"  or  "  in  military  array  "  (chap.  xiii.  18). 
The  expression  is  repeated  in  chaps,  vii.  4  and  xii. 
17,  51. 

The  Second  Message  to  Phaeaoh  {resumed). 

(28-30)  These  verses  are  most  closely  connected  with 
chap.  vii.  They  are  a  recapitulation  of  main  points 
in  chap,  vi.,  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  long  parenthesis 
(verses  14 — 27),  and  serve  to  unite  chap.  vii.  with  the 
previous  narrative.    They  contain  no  new  information. 
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Go£»  Cluirge  to  ^fotes. 


EXODUS,   VII. 


Tlte  Second  Appeal  to  PImtooIu 


CHAPTER  VII.— o  And  the  Loud 
said  unto  Moses,  See,  I  have  made  thee 
a  ^od  to  Pharaoli :  and  Aaron  tliy 
brotlier  shall  be  thy  prophet,  l^)  Thon 
shait  speak  all  that  I  command  thee : 
and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak  unto 
Pharaoh,  that  he  send  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  his  land.  *'')  And  I  will 
harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply 
my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.  <*'  But  Pharaoh  shall  not 
hearken  unto  you,  that  I  may  lay  my 
hand  upon  Egypt,  and  bring  forth  ujine 
armies,  and  my  people  the  children  of 
Israel,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  great 
judgments.  <^*  And  the  Egyptians  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lokd,  when  I 
stretch  forth  my  hand  upon  Egypt,  and 
bring  out  the  children  of  Israel  from 
among  them. 


<">  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  as  the 
Lord  coumianded  them,  so  did  they. 
("'  And  Moses  tvas  fourscore  years  old, 
and  Aaron  fourscore  and  three  years 
old,  when  they  sjmke  unto  Pharaoh. 

'**'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  '">  When  Pha- 
raoh shall  speak  unto  you,  saying,  Shew 
a  miracle  for  you :  then  thou  shalt 
say  iinto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  cast 
it  before  Pharaoh,  and  it  shall  become 
a  serpent.  ''"'And  Moses  and  Aaron 
went  in  unto  Pharaoh,  and  they  did  so 
as  the  Lord  had  commanded :  and  Aaron 
cast  down  his  rod  before  Pharaoh,  and 
before  his  servants,  and  it  became  a 
serpent,  'i^*  Then  Pharaoh  also  called 
the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers :  now 
the  magicians  of  Egj'pt,  they  also  did 
in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments. 


VII. 

(1)  See^  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh 
.  ,  .  —  Tliis  is  God's  answer  to  the  nbjectiun  of 
Mosos  that  his  lips  won'  iiuciiTumoised  (eliai).  vi.  12), 
«u(l  probably  followed  it  imiiie<liatoly.  The  lorco  of  it 
would  seem  to  bo  :  "  Thou  art  not  caDed  on  to  speak, 
but  to  act.  In  action  thou  wilt  be  to  Pharaoh  as  a  god 
— powerful,  wonder-working,  irresistible  ;  it  is  Aaron 
who  will  have  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  is  eloquent" 
(eliap.  iv.  It). 

Thy  prophet. — Or  spohenmun  —  ihc  declarer  of 
thy  mind,  which  is  the  primary  sense  of  '"  i)rophct." 

(3)  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart.— See  the 
comment  on  chap.  iv.  21. 

My  signs  and  my  wonders. — "  Signs  "  {'oth'th) 
were  miracles  done  as  credentials,  to  prove  a  mission 
(chap.  iv.  8,  9,  30).  "  Wonders "  {nu'iplwth)  were 
miracles  gcuorally ;  niphlei'ith,  also  translated  "  won- 
ders" (chap.  iii.  20),  were  miracles,  wrought  in  the  way 
of  pimishmont.  These  la-st  ai'o  called  also  shuphetim, 
"judgments."     (See  verso  4.) 

(+)  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you,  that 
I  may  lay. — Heh., Pharaoh  will  not  hearken  unto  you, 
and  I  will  lay.  No  relation  of  effect  and  cause  is  hero 
asserted  as  existing  between  the  two  clauses,  which  are 
co-ordinate. 

Mine  armies,  and  my  people.  Rather,  my 
armii's.iny  })C02>lc.  The  two  exiiressions  are  in  appo- 
sition— the  second  exegetical  of  the  first. 

Great  judgments.— See  the  comment  on  chap, 
vi.  (j. 

(•i)  The  Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord.— Hcb.,  (hat  I  am  Jehovah  :  i.e.,  tliat  1  answer 
to  iny  name— that  I  am  the  only  really  existing  God, 
their  so-calle<l  gods  being  "  vapour,  smoke,  nothing- 
ness." No  doubt  this  was  one  of  the  main  lessons 
intended  to  bo  taught  by  the  whole  series  of  miraculous 
events  connected  with  the  Exodus.  Egypt  was  the 
greatest  monarchy  in  the  whole  world.  She  was  now 
at  tlio  heiglit  of  her  glory.  Among  existent  poly- 
tlieisms,  hers  was  the  most  famous  ;  and  her  gods 
uuist  have  seemed,  not  only  to  liorself,  but  to  all  the 
surrounding  nations,  the  most  powerfid.     To  discredit 
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them  was  to  throw  discredit  upon  polytheism  generally, 
and  to  exalt  the  name  of  Jehovah  above  that  of  all  the 
deities  of  the  nations.     (Com]),  chap.  xiv.  11 — li'i.l 

('■')  Moses  and  Aaron  did  as  the  Lord  com- 
mandod  them.  —The  reluctance  and  resistance  of 
Moses  from  this  time  cea.sed.  He  subdued  liis  own 
will  to  God's,  and  gained  the  praise  of  being  "  faithfid 
as  a  servant  in  all  his  Iioiiso  "  (Heb.  iii.  .5 1.  Aaron's 
olx'dience  continued  until  Sinai  was  reached,  l)ut  there 
failed  before  the  frenzy  of  the  iK-ople  (cliap.  xxxii. 
1-C). 

("I  Moses  was  fotirscore  years  old,— Compare 
Deut.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Acts  vii.  23,  30.  The  air  of  Egypt, 
and,  probably,  still  more  that  of  the  desert,  was  favour- 
able to  longe\-ity  :  and  the  Egyjitian  monuments  show 
many  cases  of  officials  actively  employed  after  they 
were  a  hnudreil  years  old. 

(9)  Shew  a  miracle  for  you.— Pharaoh  had  per- 
haps heard  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Aaron  before 
the  people  of  Israel  (chap.  iv.  30),  and  was  curious  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  one,  as  was  Herod  Antipas  (Luke 
xxiii.  8).  Or  he  may  have  thought  that  if  Hoses  and 
Aaron  "shewed  a  miracle,"  his  own  magicians  would 
be  able  to  show  greater  ones,  and  ho  would  then  dismiss 
the  brothers  as  charhitans  and  imjxjstors.  He  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  \>e  influenced  by  any  miracle  which 
they  might  show,  or  to  accept  it  as  evidence  that  their 
message  to  him  was  a  command  from  God. 

Thy  rod.— The  rod  is  now  called  Aaron's,  Ijocansc 
Moses  had  entrusted  him  with  it.  (Comp.  verse  19, 
and  chap.  viii.  5,  16,  17.) 

A  serpent. — Or,  a  snake.  The  word  is  not  the 
.same  a.s  that  used  in  chap.  iv.  3,  but  appears  to  bo 
a  sjnionym. 

(ii)  The  magicians  of  Egypt.— Tlicse  persons 
are  called  indifferently  l;hah'''iiti>ii,  "  wise  men,"  mc- 
kashsluphim,  "  muttercrs  of  charms,"  and  hhartum- 
mint,  "  scribes,"  perhajis  "  writers  of  charms."  Magic 
was  very  widely  practised  in  Egypt,  and  consisted 
mainly  in  the  composition  and  employment  of  charms, 
which  were  Iwlieved  to  exert  a  powerful  effect,  both 
over  man  and  over  the  brute  creation.  A  large  part  of 
the'' Ritual  of  the  Dead  "consists  of  charms,  wliich  were 
to  be  uttered  by  the  soul  in  Hades,  in  order  to  enable  it 


The  Miracle  of  Aaron's  Rod. 


EXODUS,   VII. 


The  First  Plague, 


(13)  Por  they  cast  down  every  man  his 
rod,  and  they  became  serpents :  but 
Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods. 
(13)  And  he  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart, 
that  he  hearkened  not  unto  them ;  as 
the  Lord  had  said. 

(i*>  And  the  Lord  said  imto  Moses, 
Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened,  he  refuseth 
to  let  the  people  go.     <i^'  Get  thee  unto 


Pharaoh  in  the  morning ;  lo,  he  goeth 
out  unto  the  water ;  and  thou  shalt 
stand  by  the  river's  brink  against  he 
come ;  and  the  rod  which  was  turned 
to  a  serpent  shalt  thou  take  in  thine 
hand.  <i'^*  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  him, 
The  LoED  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  sent 
me  imto  thee,  saying.  Let  my  people 
go,   that    they   may   serve   me    in  the 


to  pass  the  various  monsters  which  it  would  encounter 
there.  Charms  were  also  regarded  as  potent  in  this 
life  to  produce  or  remove  disease,  and  avert  the 
attacks  of  noKious  animals.  Some  Egyptian  works 
are  mei-e  collections  of  magical  receipts,  and  supply- 
strange  prescriptions  which  are  to  be  used,  and  mystic 
words  which  are  to  be  uttered.  A.  Jewish  tradition, 
accepted  by  the  Ajjostle  Paid  (2  Tim.  iii.  6),  spoke  of 
two  magicians  as  the  special  opponents  of  Moses,  and 
called  tjieui  "  Jamies  and  Jambres."  (See  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Jonathan,  and  comp. 
Numen.  ap.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  is.  8.)  The  former  of 
these,  Jannes,  obtained  fame  as  a  magician  among  the 
classical  writers,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N. 
XXX.  1)  and  Apuleius  {Apolog.  p.  108).  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  the  magicians  were  really  in 
possession  of  supernatural  powers, obtained  by  a  connec- 
tion with  evil  spirits ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
most  probable  that  they  were  merely  persons  acquainted 
with  many  secrets  of  natm-e  not  generally  known,  and 
trained  in  tricks  of  sleight-of-hand  and  conjuring. 

They  also  did  in  like  manner.— The  magicians 
had  entered  into  the  royal  presence  with,  apparently, 
rods  in  their  hands,  such  as  almost  all  Egyptians 
earned.  These  they  cast  down  upon  the  ground,  when 
they  were  seen  to  be  serpents.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
mere  exhibition  of  a  trick,  well  known  to  Egyptian 
serpent-charmers  in  all  ages  [Description  de  VJEgypte, 
vol.  i.  p.  159),  by  which  a  charmed  serpent  is  madej  to 
look  like  a  stick  for  a  time,  and  then  disenchanted.  Or 
it  may  have  been  effected  by  sleight-of-hand,  which 
seems  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  lehdtim, 
translated  "  enchantments."  (Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in 
Exodum,  p.  110.) 

(13)  He  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart.— This  is  a 
mis-translation.  The  verb  is  intransitive,  and  "Pha- 
raoh's heart "  is  its  nominative  case.  Translate, 
"  Pharaoh's  heart  hardened  itself."  It  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  a  final  jjenaZ  hardening  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  Pharaoh  should  have  been  left  to  himself. 

That  he  hearkened  not.—^eh.tandhehearTcened 
not. 

As  the  Lord  had  said.— See  above,  chaps,  iii. 
19,  vii.  4. 

The  First  Plague. 

(14—21)  I7(g  water  twned  to  blood. — Moses  had 
already  been  empowered  to  turn  water  into  blood  on  a 
small  scale  (chap.  iv.  9),  and  had  exhibited  his  power 
before  his  own  people  {ib.  ver.  30).  But  the  present 
miracle  is  different.  (1)  It  is  to  be  done  on  the  largest 
possible  scale ;  (2)  in  the  sight  of  all  the  Egyptians ; 
and  (3)  not  as  a  sign,  but  as  a  "judgment."  All 
the  Nile  water — whether  in  the  main  river,  or  its 
branches,  or  the  canals  derived  from  it,  or  the  pools 
formed  by  its  inimdation  or  by  percolation  through  its 
banks,  or  in  artificial  reservoirs,  including  the  tanks  of 


wood  or  stone  attached  to  houses  (verse  19) — is  to  b& 
"  turned  to  blood : "  i.e.,  not  merely  turned  of  a  red 
colour,  either  by  admixture  of  earthy  matter  or  of 
Infusoriae,  but  made  to  have  all  the  qualities  and  ap- 
pearance of  blood,  so  as  to  become  offensive,  horrible, 
loathsome  (verse  18).  The  judgment  strikes  the 
Egyptians  two  several  blows.  (1)  It  involves  an  insult 
to  their  religion,  and  brings  it  into  discredit,  since  the 
Nile-god,  Ha  pi,  was  a  main  object  of  worship,  closely 
connected  with  Osiris,  and  even  with  Ammon,  cele- 
brated in  hymns  with  the  most  extravagant  titles  of 
honour  (Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  iv.  pp.  108 — 110), 
and  a  frequent  object  of  public  adoration  in  festivals. 
(2)  It  is  a  great  physical  affliction.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  Nile  water  for  drinking,  for  ablutions, 
for  the  washing  of  their  clothes,  and  for  culinary  pur- 
poses; they  have  great  difficulty  in  procuring  any 
other ;  they  delight  in  the  Nile  water,  regard  it  as  the 
best  in  the  world,  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  deep 
di-aughts  of  it  continually.  This  is  all  put  a  stop  to. 
They  suffer  from  thirst,  from  enforced  uncleanliness, 
from  the  horror  of  blood  all  about  them,  even  in  their 
cisterns.  Again,  their  fish  are  killed.  Fish  was  one 
of  their  principal  foods,  perhaps  the  main  food  of  the 
common  people ;  and  the  river  was  the  chief  source 
whence  the  fish  supply  was  obtained,  for  even  the  Lake 
Moeris  was  an  off-shoot  from  the  river  (Herod,  ii.  149). 
Their  fish  supply  is  stopped.  The  punishment  is  re- 
taliatory :  for  as  they  had  made  the  Nile  the  means  of 
destroying  Hebrew  infants  (chap.  i.  22),  so  that 
Hebrew  parents  had  loathed  to  drink  of  it,  as  though 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their  children,  so  is  it  now 
made  by  means  of  blood  undrinkable  for  themselves. 
The  plague  lasts  seven  days  (verse  25),  a  longer  time 
than  any  other ;  and  if  not  so  destructive  as  the  later 
ones,  was  perhaps  of  all  the  most  nauseous  and  dis- 
gusting. 

(15)  He  goeth  out  unto  the  water.- Perhaps 
to  bathe,  like  the  princess  who  saved  Moses  (chap.  ii.  5), 
perhaps  to  inaugurate  some  festival  in  the  river's 
honour.  Of  these  the  Egyijtian  calendar  contained 
several. 

The  river's  brink. — Heb.,  the  lip  of  the  river. 
(Comp.  chap.  ii.  3.) 

(16)  The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews.— Heb., 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  On  the  fii'st  appli- 
cation made  to  him  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  Pharaoh  had 
professed  not  to  know  who  Jehovah  was  (chap.  v.  2). 
To  prevent  his  again  doing  so,  Moses  is  ordered  to 
give  both  name  and  title. 

Hath  sent  me. — Rather,  sent  me. 

Let  my  people  go. — Comp.  chap.  v.  1.  The  re- 
ference is  to  Moses'  first  appearance  before  Pharaoh, 
and  the  message  then  delivered. 

Thou  wouldest  not  hear. — Rather,  thou  hast 
not  heard  :  i.e.,  thou  hast  not  obeyed. 
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iU  ConsequenceH. 


■wilderness :  and,  behold,  hitherto  thou 
wouldest  not  hear.  <'''  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  In  this  thou  shalt  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  :  behold,  I  will  smite  with 
the  rod  that  in  in  mine  hand  upon  the 
■waters  which  are  in  the  river,  and  they 
shall  be  turned  to  blood,  t"^'  And  the 
fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall  die,  and 
the  river  shall  stink ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians shall  lothe  to  drink  of  the  water 
of  the  river. 

(''•'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  hand  upon  the  waters 
of  E<,'ypt,  upon  their  streams,  upon  their 
rivers,  and  upon  their  ponds,  and  upon 
all  their  'pools  of  water,  that  they  may 
become  blood;  and  that  there   may  be 


1    Hrh.,  gnthering 
0/  their  uaUTt. 


a  cb.  17.  9. 


blood  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
both  in  vessels  of  wood,  and  in  vessels  of 
stone.  <^'  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so, 
as  the  Lord  commanded ;  and  he  "lifted 
up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters  that 
ivere  in  the  river,  in  the  sight  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  in  the  sight  of  hia  servants  ; 
and  all  the  *  waters  that  were  in  the 
river  were  turned  to  blood.  '^'>  And  the 
fish  that  ivds  in  the  river  died ;  and  the 
river  stank,  and  the  Egyptians  could  not 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  river;  and 
there  was  blood  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.  *^'  ''And  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  did  so  with  their  enchantments : 
and  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened, 
neither  did  he  hearken  unto  them  ;  as 
the  Lord   had   said.     <23)And    Pharaoh 


(17)  In  this  thou  shalt  kno^vr  that  I  am  the 
IiOrd. — Soo  tlio  comment  ou  vorso  5. 

The  rod  that  is  in  my  hand,  i.e.,  "iii  the  hand 
of  my  sorvant."  God  is  lioro  ropresontcd  as  about  to  do 
that  whicli  was  actually  done  by  Aarou  (verso  20).  "Qui 
fticil  per  alixim.faeit  per  se." 

(18)  The  fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall  die.— 
TIio  nntunil  discoloration  of  tlio  Nile,  whether  by  red 
<?artli  or  by  Cryptogams  and  Infusoriiv,  has  no  perni- 
cious effect  at  all  upon  tlio  tisli.nor  is  the  water  rendered 
by  tliese  diseolorations  at  all  unfit  for  vise.  The  Nile 
naturally  aboimds  with  fish  of  various  kinds;  and 
thougli  to  Europeans  they  have,  most  of  them,  an 
insipid  taste,  yet,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times, 
the  subsistence  of  tlie  natives  has  been  largely  dra^vn 
from  this  source.  It  was  a  severe  punishment  to  tho 
Epyjjtians  to  bo  deprived  of  their  fish  supply.  It  was 
also  implied  contempt  in  regard  of  their  religious 
worship,  since  at  least  three  species  of  tho  Nile  fish 
were  sacred — the  oxyrhincus,  tho  lepidotus,  and  tho 
phagrus,  or  eel.  (Herod,  ii.  72 ;  Plut.  De  Isid.  et 
Osir.  vii.  IS.  22.) 

Tho  river  shall  stink.— The  Nile  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  an  offensive  odour  naturally;  but  tho  phe- 
nomenon is  not  marked,  and  can  scjircely  be  that  which 
is  here  alluded  to,  when  tho  blood-like  waters,  laden 
with  tlio  bodies  of  putrid  fish,  caused  a  disgust  and 
horror  tliat  were  unspeakable. 

(19)  The  waters  of  Egypt  consist  of  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nile;  it  s  branches  ;  canals  derived  from 
it ;  natural  lakes,  pools,  or  ponds,  eitlier  left  by  tlie 
inundation  or  anticipative  of  it,  being  derived  by  per- 
colation from  tho  main  stream  ;  and  artificial  reser- 
voirs of  a  larger  or  smaller  size  in  gardens,  courts,  and 
houses.  Tliere  is  no  other  stream  but  tho  Nile  in  the 
whole  country ;  and  there  are  no  natural  springs, 
fountains,  or  brooks.  Water  may,  however,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  parts  of  tho  Nile  Valley,  be  obtiiined 
by  digging  wells  ;  but,  as  the  soil  is  impregnated  >vith 
•nitre,  tlio  well  water  is  highly  unji.'ilatablc.  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  the  author  of  Exodus  shows  iu 
tlic  present  verso,  coupled  with  verse  24,  a  very  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Egyjitian  water  system. 

Vessels  of  wood,  and  vessels  of  stone.— 
It  was  usual  to  store  the  Nile  water  in  tanks  or  cisterns 
witliiu  the  hoases,  in  order  that  it  might  deposit  its 


sediment.  Tliese  tanks  or  cistoms,  which  existed  in 
all  the  houses  of  the  better  class,  were  either  of  wood 
or  stone. 

(20)  He  lifted  up  the  rod.—"  He  "  is,  undoubt- 
edly, Aaron.     (See  verse  19.) 

In  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  sight  of 
hin  servants. — If  tlio  occasion  was  one  of  a  Nile 
festival,  Pharaoh  would  have  "  gone  out  to  tlie  water  " 
(verse  15)  accompanied  by  all  the  great  officers  of  tho 
Court,  by  a  krge  body  of  the  priests,  and  vast  numbera 
of  the  people.  If  it  was  a  mere  occasion  of  bodily 
ablution,  he  would  have  had  with  him  a  pretty  nu- 
merous train  of  attendants.  Iu  cither  case  considerable 
publicity  was  given  to  the  miracle,  which  was  certainly 
not  "  done  in  a  conier." 

('!)  The  Egyptians  could  not  drink.— Pre- 
viously they  had  "  lothed  to  drink  "  (verse  18),  but 
apparently  had  drunk.  Now  tliey  could  do  so  no 
longer — the  draught  was  too  nauseous. 

(•-)  The  magicians  .  .  .  did  so  ■with  their  en- 
chantments.— Tlicact  of  themagicians  must  liavclx;en 
a  very  poor  imitation  of  the  action  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
The  two  brothers  had  turned  into  blood  all  the  waters 
of  the  river,  the  canals,  tho  pools  or  lakes,  and  the 
reservoirs.  The  magicians  could  not  act  on  this  large 
scale.  They  could  only  oiicrate,  or  seem  to  operate,  on 
some  small  quantity  of  water,  obtained  probably  in  the 
way  noticed  in  verse  24.  On  this  they  succeeded,  so 
far  as  to  satisfy  Pharaoh,  who  was  probably  easy  to 
satisfy,  and  perhaps  so  far  as  to  sjitisfy  the  courtiers. 
Tliey  turned  the  liquid  of  a  red  colour,  or  by  sleight-of- 
hand  substituted  blood  for  it.  Tho  result  was  sub- 
jected to  no  test,  and  was  perhaps  not  even  done  in  the 
presence  of  any  hostile  witness.  But  it  enabled  the 
King  to  harden  himself,  and  refuse  the  request  of  the 
brothers. 

(23)  Neither  did  he  set  his  heart  to  this  also. 
— Heb.,  Neither  did  he  set  his  heart  (i.e.,  jKiy  atten- 
tion) even  to  this.  Pharaoh  did  not  lay  even  this  to 
heart.  He  passed  it  over  as  a  slight  matter,  unworthy 
of  much  thouglit,  and  "  turned,  and  went  into  his 
house.''  Protwbly  care  was  taken  to  keep  him  con- 
stantly supplied  with  the  well  water,  which,  however 
brackish,  would  be  sufficient  for  his  customary 
ablutions.  He  drank,  no  doabt,  s  more  geucroos 
liquid. 
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EXODUS,   VIII. 


The  Plague  of  Frogs. 


turned  and  went  into  his  house,  neither 
did  he  set  his  heart  to  this  also.  ♦^■*)Ajid 
all  the  Egyptians  digged  round  about 
the  river  for  water  to  drink ;  for  they 
could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
river.  '-^'  Aiid  seven  days  were  ful- 
filled, after  that  the  Lord  had  smitten 
the  river. 

CHAPTEE  Vm.— (1)  And  the  Loed 
spake  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  say  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve 
me.  (^'  And  if  thou  refuse  to  let  them 
go,  behold,  I  will  smite  all  thy  borders 
with  frogs  :  (^'  and  the  river  shall  bring 
forth  frogs  abundantly,  which  shall  go 


1  Or,  doimk. 


up  and  come  into  thine  house,  and  into 
thy  bedchamber,  and  upon  thy  bed,  and 
into  the  house  of  thy  servants,  and  upon 
thy  people,  and  into  thine  ovens,  and 
into  thy  ikneadingtroughs  :  <*'  and  the 
frogs  shall  come  up  both  on  thee,  and 
upon  thy  people,  and  upon  aU  thy  ser- 
vants. 

(5)  And  the  Loed  spake  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch  forth  thine 
hand  with  thy  rod  over  the  streams, 
over  the  rivers,  and  over  the  ponds,  and 
cause  frogs  to  come  up  upon  the  land  of 
Egypt.  (•*>  And  Aaron  stretched  out  his 
hand  over  the  waters  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
frogs  came  uj),  and  covered  the  land  of 
Egypt. 


(2i)  All  the  Egyptians  digged  round  about 
the  river. — WeUs  may  be  sunk  ui  any  part  of  the 
allu-^-ium,  and  will  always  yield  water,  which  is,  how- 
ever, brackish  and  unpalatable.  Tliis  water  is,  no 
doubt,  derived  by  percolation  from  the  river ;  but  the 
percolation  is  a  slow  process,  and  blood  would  scarcely 
percolate  far.  Tlie  water  obtaiued  was  probably  in  the 
ground  before  the  rnirade  took  place,  and  was  not 
made  subject  to  it. 

(25)  And  seven  days  were  fulfilled. — These 
words  seem  to  mark  the  duration  of  the  first  plague, 
which  was  the  longer  because  Pharaoh  made  no  sub- 
mission at  all  in  consequence  of  it.  Obtaining  sufficient 
water  for  his  own  purposes  (see  the  comment  on  verse 
23),  he  thought  little  of  its  contuiuance. 

Yin. 

The  Second  Plagtie. 

(1—4)  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  second  plague 
was  one  of  frogs.  All  the  ancient  versions  agree  in 
the  interpretation;  and  the  only  rival  rendering — 
"  crocodiles  " — is  too  absurd  to  be  ai-gued  against.  We 
may  take  it,  therefore,  as  certain  that  the  second  inflic- 
tion upon  Egypt  was  an  inntunerable  multitude  of 
frogs,  which  came  up  out  of  the  i-iver,  and  infested  the 
cities,  the  houses,  the  sleeping  apartments,  the  beds, 
the  ovens,  and  the  kneading-trouglis.  There  was  no 
escaping  them.  They  entered  the  royal  palace  no  less 
than  the  peasant's  cottage  ;  they  penetrated  to  the  inner 
chambers ;  they  leaped  upon  the  couches  and  beds ; 
they  polluted  the  baking  utensils,  and  defiled  the  water 
and  the  food.  Here,  again,  the  infliction  was  double. 
(1)  Frogs  were  sacred  animals  to  the  Egyptians,  who 
regarded  them  as  symbols  of  proereative  power,  and 
associated  them  especially  with  the  goddess  Heka  (a 
wife  of  Kneph,  or  Num),  whom  they  represented  as 
frog-headed.  Sacred  animals  might  not  be  inten- 
tionally  killed ;  and  even  their  involuntary  slaughter 
was  not  unfrequently  punished  with  death.  To  be 
plagued  with  a  multitude  of  reptiles  which  might  not 
be  put  to  death,  yet  on  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  not 
to  tread,  and  which,  whenever  a  door  was  opened  were 
crushed,  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  peojile,  and  tended  to  bring  the  religion  itself  into 
contempt.  (2)  The  visitation  was  horrible  to  the  senses 
—nauseous,  disgusting.     The  frogs  were  hideous  to  the 


eye,  grating  to  the  ear,  repulsive  to  the  touch.  Their 
constant  presence  eveiywhere  rendered  them  a  continual 
torment.  If  other  later  plagues  were  more  injurious, 
the  plague  of  frogs  was  perhaps  of  all  the  most  loath- 
some. We  read  without  surprise  in  Eustathius  {Com- 
ment, in  Horn.  U.,  p.  35)  that  the  people  of  Pseonia  and 
Dardania  on  one  occasion,  were  so  plagued  by  a  mul- 
titude of  frogs,  which  filled  the  houses  and  the  streets, 
infected  the  water,  invaded  the  cooking  ntensUs,  and 
made  all  the  food  uneatable,  that  after  a  time,  being 
unable  to  bear  the  j)est  any  longer,  they  "  fled  from, 
that  region  altogether." 

(1)  Let  my  people  go.— The  usual  demand,  which 
it  was  determined  to  reiterate  until  Pharaoh  yielded. 
(See  chaps,  v.  1,  vii.  16,  viii.  20,  ix.  1—13,  x.  3.) 

(2)  With  frogs. — The  particular  species  intended  is 
thought  to  be  the  modern  dofka  (Rana  Mosaica),  which 
is  a  large  kind,  resembling  our  toad,  which  crawls  more 
than  it  leaps,  and  croaks  perpetually. 

(3)  The  river  shall  bring  forth  frogs.— The 
frogs  do  not  now  come  up  directly  out  of  the  river,  but 
rather  out  of  the  ponds  and  marshes  which  are  left  by 
the  inundation.  (See  verse  5.)  These,  however,  may 
be  \'iewed  as  detached  portions  of  the  river.  Frogs  in 
Egypt  are,  even  at  the  present  day,  an  occasional  annoy- 
ance and  inconvenience. 

Thy  bedchamber  .  .  .  thy  bed.— No  nation  of 
antiquity  set  such  a  value  on  cleanliness  as  the  Egyp- 
tians. Priests  were  required  to  dress  entirely  in  linen, 
and  to  wash  their  entire  bodies  in  cold  water  twice 
every  day  and  twice  every  night  (Herod,  ii.  37).  With 
other  classes  ablutions  were  frequent,  and  the  utmost 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  contact  with  whatever  was  un- 
cleanly. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  annoyance 
to  an  Egyptian  than  frogs  in  the  bedchamber  and  on 
the  bed. 

Ovens. — Or,  hahing-pans — earthenware  vessels  com- 
monly heated  by  having  a  fire  lighted  inside  them,  and 
the  dough  attached  by  pressure  after  the  fire  had  been 
withdrawn. 

Kneading  troughs.— Comp.  below,  chap.  lii.  34, 
which  fixes  the  sense ;  and  for  representations  of  both, 
kneading-troughs  and  ovens,  see  BoseUini,  Monumenti 
Civili,  pis.  84,  85. 

(6)  The  frogs  came  up.— Hebrew,  the  frog.  Tha 
term  designates  the  species. 
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EXODUS,  viir. 


TIte  Plague  removed. 


P'  "And  the  magicians  did  so  with  their 
enchantments,  and  brought  up  frogs 
upon  the  hind  of  Egypt. 

(•**  Then  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  said,  Intreat  the  Lord,  that 
he  may  take  away  the  frogs  from  me, 
and  from  my  people ;  and  I  will  let  the 
people  go,  that  they  may  do  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lord.  <'■''  And  Moses  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  ' Glory  over  me:  -when  shall 
I  entreat  for  thee,  and  for  thy  servants, 
and  for  thy  people,  ■'  to  destroy  the  frogs 
from  tliQe  and  thy  houses,  that  they  may 
remain  in  the  river  only  ?  *'">  And  he  said, 
*  To  moiTow.  And  he  said,  Be  it  accord- 
ing to  thy  word :  that  thou  mayest 
know  that  there  is  none  like  unto  the 
Lord  our  God.  <"'  And  the  frogs  shall 
depart  from  thee,  and  fi-om  thy  houses, 


1    Or,    UaM    thU 
Ixoiwur  over  me. 


3  Or,  Oi/ainst  icfun, 


3  Hcb.,  to  cut  off. 


4   Or,    AgainH  to- 
monine. 


and  from  thy  servants,  and  from  thy 
people;  they  shall  remain  in  the  river 
only. 

<'^'  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  out 
from  Pharaoh  :  and  Moses  cried  unto 
the  Loud  because  of  the  frogs  which  he 
had  brought  against  Pharaoh.  ''^'And 
the  Lord  did  according  to  the  word  of 
Moses;  and  the  frogs  died  out  of  the 
houses,  out  of  the  villages,  and  out  of 
the  fields.  (^'*  And  they  gathered  them 
together  upon  heaps :  and  the  land 
stank,  *'^)  But  when  Pharaoh  saw  that 
there  was  respite,  he  hardened  his  heart, 
and  hearkened  not  unto  them ;  as  the 
Lord  had  said. 

(1^)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch  out  thy  rod, 
and  smite  the  dust  of  the  land,  that  it 


(")  The  magicians  did  so.— It  cannot  be  con- 
cludnil  from  tliis  tlmt  tho  magioians  had  the  power  of 
croatinjf  frops.  All  that  tho  writer  moaus  to  express 
is,  that  thoy  seemed  to  Pharaoh  and  to  tho  Court  to  do 
on  a  small  scalo  what  llosos  and  Aaron  had  done  on 
tho  largest  i>ossil)lo  scaln.  Tho  moans  which  thoy  om- 
ployod  was  probably  slciglit-of-liand.  It  has  lioou  well 
ohsorvod  that  thoy  would  liavo  sli<)\9ii  their  own  power 
anil  the  power  of  tluMr  gods  far  more  satisfactorily  had 
tiioy  suceoodod  in  taking  tho  frogs  away. 

(«)  Pharaoh  called  for  Mosea.— This  was  tho  first 
sign  of  yielding.  Phanioh  had  horno  tlio  intliotiou  of 
tho  water  turned  to  blood  witliout  tiiiicliing,  probably 
beeause  individually  ho  had  sull'ered  but  little  from  it. 
(See  tho  comment  on  eliap.  vii.  'J3.)  But  he  suffered 
from  tho  frogs  as  much  as  any  one  else  (verses  3,  4); 
and  tlio  personal  ineonvonienco  drove  liim  to  make  a 
concession.  As  far  as  words  could  go,  tho  concession 
was  comjilote.  (1)  Ho  acknowledged  tho  power  of 
Joliovah  (■■  Intreat  the  Lord,  that  He  may  take  away, 
&c.") ;  (2)  ho  acknowledged  the  jwwer  of  righteous 
men's  prayers ;  (3)  ho  made  au  absolute  unreserved 
promise  to  "  let  tho  people  go." 

(!•)  And  Moses  said  .  .  .  Glory  over  me.— Tliis 
phrase  seems  ecpiivalent  to — "I  submit  to  thy  will." 
"  I  am  content  to  do  thy  l)idding."  It  was  probably 
an  ordinary  exi)ression  of  courtesy  in  Egypt  on  tho  part 
of  an  inferior  to  a  suiwrior;  but  it  was  not  a  Hebrew 
idiom,  and  so  does  not  occur  else  whore. 

When  shall  I  intreat  ?— Bather,  as  in  the  margin, 
against  lehcn  ?  or  for  ivheii  ? — i.e.,  what  dat«  .shall  I 
fix  in  my  prayer  to  God  as  that  at  which  tho  plague 
shall  be  removed .'  And  so,  in  tho  next  verse,  for 
"  to-morrow  "  translate  against  to-morrou\  It  seems 
strange  tliat  Pharaoh  did  not  say,  "  To-day,  this  very 
instjiiit  ;  "  but  perhaps  he  thought  even  Jehovah  conld 
not  do  so  great  a  thing  at  once. 

C")^  That  thou  mayest  know.— Comp.  chap.  \i\. 
5.  17.  Moses  is  not  content  that  Pharaoh  should 
simply  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  ho  liatl  done  (verso  8), 
but  wishes  liim  to  bo  conWnced  tliat  no  other  god  can 
compare  with  Him. 

(U.  11)  The  frogs  died.— Goil,  who  knew  tho  heart 
of  Phanuili,  and  its  insincerity,  or  at  any  rato  its 
changefuluess,   took   the   plague   of   frogs  away  in  a 


manner  that  made  its  removal  almost  as  bad  as  ita  con- 
tinuauee.  Tho  frogs  did  not  return  into  the  river; 
neither  were  they  devoured  by  flights  of  cranes  or  ibises. 
They  simply  died — died  where  thoy  woro^in  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  so  that  they  had  to  be  "  gathered 
upon  heaps."  And  "  the  land  stank."  In  tho  great 
plague  of  frogs  mentioned  by  Eustathius  (see  the  com- 
ment on  versos  1 — t)  it  was  the  stench  of  tho  frog.s 
after  they  were  dead  which  caused  tho  people  to  quit 
their  country. 

(1.5)  When  Pharaoh  saw  that  there  was  re- 
spite.— Hebrew,  a  breathing  iqmce. 

He  hardened  his  heart.— Hitherto  Pharaoh's 
nature  had  not  been  impressed;  his  heart  had  remained 
duU,  callous,  hard.  Now  an  impression  had  I)cen  made 
(verso  8),  and  he  must  have  yielded,  if  he  had  not 
called  in  his  own  will  to  efface  it.  Herein  was  his 
great  guilt.     (See  tho  comment  on  chap,  iv,  21.) 

The  Third  Plague. 
(16, 17)  It  is  disputed  whether  this  plague  was  one  of 
lice  or  of  mosquitoes.  Joscphns  and  tho  Jewish  com- 
mentators generally  take  tho  former  \now.  while  tho 
latter  is  supported  by  tho  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  by  tho 
authorities  of  Philo,  Artapanus,  Origen,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine in  ancient,  and  by  those  of  Rosenmiillcr,  Michaelis. 
CEdmann,  Gesenius,  Keil,  and  Kalisch  in  mo<lern  times. 
Tho  word  used  (kinnim)  seems  comicctcd  with  tho 
Greek  Kiyitfi,  or  Kiivaip,  and  is  reasonably  regarded  as 
formed  by  ono-matojya'ia.  from  tlie  sharj)  tingling  sound 
given  out  by  the  insect  when  on  the  wing.*  Tho  trouble 
caused  to  the  Egyptians  of  tho  Delta  by  mosquitoes  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  95) ;  while  modems,  as  Fors- 
kal  {Descript.  Anim.  p.  85),  declare  that  they  amount 
to  an  absolute  jwst  at  certain  seasons.  They  are  most 
troublesome  towards  Octolier,  and  are  said  to  attack 
not  only  the  eij)osed  parts  of  the  skin,  but  especially 
the  ears,  tho  nostrils,  and  the  eyes,  where  they  do  great 
damage.  Some  have  thought  that  mosquitoes  do  not 
molest  cattle  (verse  17);  but  Kalisch  says,  "They 
molest  especially  beasts,  as  oxen  and  horses,  flying 
into  their  eyes  and  nostrils,  driving  them  to  ma(luos.s 

•   In   Egyptian   the    word    for   "mosquito"   is  Khnemma 
(Bnigsch,  Vict.  Hierogl.  p.  1103). 
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is  Threatened. 


may  become  lice  througliout  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.  (!''  And  they  did  so ;  for 
Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand  with  his 
rod,  and  smote  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  it  became  lice  in  man,  and  in  beast ; 
all  the  dust  of  the  land  became  lice 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 
<i8)  And  the  magicians  did  so  with  their 
enchantments  to  bring  forth  lice,  but 
they  could  not :  so  there  were  lice  upon 
man,  and  upon  beast.  ^^^'>  Then  the 
magicians  said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  is 
the  finger  of  God :  and  Pharaoh's  heart 
was  hardened,  and  he  hearkened  not 
unto  them ;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 
(20)  j^joA  the  Lord  said   unto  Moses, 


1  Or.  a  mixture  of 
noisome  beasts. 


Rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  stand 
before  Pharaoh ;  lo,  he  cometh  forth  to 
the  water ;  and  say  unto  him.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they 
may  serve  me.  <-^)  Else,  if  thou  wUt  not 
let  my  people  go,  behold,  I  wUl  send 
1  swarms  of  flies  upon  thee,  and  upon  thy 
servants,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  into 
thy  houses :  and  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians shall  be  full  of  swarms  of  flies,  and 
also  the  ground  whereon  they  are. 
(22)  Ajid  I  -will  sever  in  that  day  the  land 
of  Goshen,  in  which  my  people  dwell, 
that  no  swarms  of  flies  shall  be  there  ; 
to  the  end  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 


and  fury,  and  sometimes  even  torturing  them  to 
death." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  third  plague,  whatever  it 
was,  came  without  warning.  It  was  God's  judgment 
on  Pharaoh  for  hardening  his  heart  and  breaking  his 
promise  (verse  15) ;  and  he  was  not  given  the  option  of 
avoiding  it  by  submission  to  God's  will. 

(16)  Smite  the  dust  of  the  land.— Dust  prevails 
in  Egypt  to  an  extent  that  is  highly  inconvenient. 
"  We  travelled  to  Ashmim,"  says  one  writer,  "  through 
clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  a  high  wind,  which  intercepted 
our  view  as  much  as  if  we  had  been  travelling  in  a  fog." 
"  There  is  one  great  source  of  discomfort,"  says  another, 
"  arising  from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  namely, 
an  excessive  quantity  of  dust."  When  "  all  the  dust  of 
the  land  became  mosquitoes  "  (verse  17),  the  plague 
must  indeed  have  been  great. 

(18)  The  magicians  did  so— i.e.,  tried  to  do  so — 
took  moist  earth,  and  dried  it,  and  pulverised  it,  and 
tried  the  effect  of  their  magic  charms  upon  it,  but  failed 
to  produce  mosquitoes,  as  Aaron  had  done.  Mosqui- 
toes were  things  too  delicate  to  be  caught,  and  manipu- 
lated, and  produced  at  a  given  moment  by  sleight-of- 
hand.  The  magicians  tried  to  produce  a  coimterfeit  of 
the  miracle,  but  could  not.  Then  they  excused  them- 
selves  to  their  master  with  the  words,  "This  is  the 
finger  of  a  god." 

(19)  The  finger  of  God.— Rather,  of  a  god.  The 
magicians  meant  to  say,  "  This  is  beyond  the  power  of 
man  :  it  is  supernatural ;  some  god  must  be  helping 
Moses  and  Aaron."  They  did  not  mean  to  profess  a 
belief  in  One  God. 

Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened.— The  mosqui- 
toes did  not  impress  Pharaoh  as  the  frogs  had  done 
(verses  8 — 15).  His  heart  remained  hard.  He  had  no 
need  to  harden  it  by  an  act  of  his  will.  Probably  the 
visitation  affected  him  but  little,  since  he  would  possess 
mosquito  curtains,  and  could  inhabit  the  loftier  parts  of 
his  palace,  which  would  be  above  the  height  whereto 
the  mosquito  ascends  (Herod,  ii.  95). 

The  Fourth  Plague. 
(20, 21)  There  is,  again,  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fourth  plague.  In  the  original  it  is  called  the  plague 
of  "  the  'arob,"  which  is  used  throughout  in  the  singular 
number.  The  LXX.  translate  ha-'aroh  by  "  the  dog. 
fly "  (r]  Kmofiviii).  The  Jewish  commentators  connect 
the  word  with  the  root  'ereb  or  'arab,  and  suppose  it  to 
designate  either  a  mixed  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  wild 


beasts  ( Josephus  and  Jonathan),  or  a  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  insects  (Aquila,  &c.).  Modems  generally  agree 
with  the  LXX.  that  a  definite  species  of  animal— 
probably  an  insect — is  meant,  but  doubt  about  the  par- 
ticular creature.  The  dog-fly,  it  is  said  {Musca  canina), 
is  not  a  pest  in  houses,  as  the  'arob  was  (verses  21,  24), 
nor  does  it  do  any  damage  to  the  land  (verse  24).  It  is 
therefore  suggested  that  the  plague  was  really  one  of 
the  kakerlaque,  a  kind  of  beetle,  which  is  injurious  both 
to  the  persons  of  men,  to  the  furniture  and  fittings  of 
houses,  and  to  the  crops  in  the  fields.  It  is  in  favour 
of  the  kakerlaque  that,  like  all  beetles,  it  was  sacred, 
and  might  not  be  destroyed,  being  emblematic  of  the 
sun-god,  Ra,  especially  in  his  form  of  Khepra,  or  "  the 
creator."  Egyptians  were  obliged  to  submit  to  such  a 
plague  without  attempting  to  diminish  it,  and  would 
naturally  view  the  infliction  as  a  sign  that  the  sun-god 
was  angry  with  them.  They  would  also  suffer  griev- 
ously in  person,  for  the  kakerlaque  "  inflicts  very 
painful  bites  with  its  jaws  "  (Kalisch) ;  and  they  would 
begin  for  the  first  time  to  suffer  in  their  property,  which 
neither  the  frogs  nor  the  mosquitoes  had  damaged. 
The  plague  was  thus — if  one  of  the  kakerlaque — an 
advance  on  previous  plagues,  and  if  less  disgusting 
than  some  others,  was  far  more  injurious. 

(20)  Early  in  the  morning.— Comp.  chap.  vii.  15 ; 
and  on  the  early  habits  of  an  Egyptian  king,  see  Herod, 
ii.  172. 

He  Cometh  forth  to  the  water. — It  is  conjec- 
tured that  this  was  ou  the  occasion  of  the  great  autumn 
festival,  when,  after  the  retirement  of  the  Nile  within 
its  banks,  and  the  scattering  of  the  grain  upon  the  fresh 
deposit  of  mud,  the  first  blades  of  corn  began  to  appear. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Khepra,  "  the  creator,"  was 
then  especially  worshipped. 

(21)  Swarms  of  flies. — Heb.,  the  'arob.  Comp. 
"  the  frog  "  (verse  13),  and  "  the  mosquito  "  (ha-Mnnim) 
in  verse  17.  On  the  species  intended,  see  the  comment 
on  verses  20,  21. 

(22)  I  will  sever  in  that  day  the  land  of 
Goshen. — This  was  a  new  feature,  and  one  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  impression  both  on  king  and  people. 
The  "  land  of  Goshen  "  can  only  have  been  some  portion 
of  the  Eastern  Delta,  a  tract  in  nowise  different  from 
the  rest  of  Egypt — low,  flat,  well-watered,  fertile. 
Nature  had  put  no  severance  between  it  and  the  regions 
where  the  Egyptians  dwelt;  so  the  severance  to  be 
made  would  be  a  manifest  miracle. 
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and  its  JieiiuyvaL 


<^'  And  I  will  put  '  a  division  between 
my  people  and  thy  people  :  -to  morrow 
shall  this  sif^n  be.  *''^''  And  the  Loitu 
did  so;  and  "there  came  a  grievous 
swarm  of  Jlieg  into  the  house  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  into  his  servants'  houses,  and 
into  all  the  land  of  Egypt :  the  land  was 
*  corrupted  by  reason  of  the  swarm  of 
fiicK. 

'^'  And  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and 
for  Aaron,  and  said.  Go  ye,  sacrifice  to 
your  God  in  the  land,  i^'  And  Moses 
said,  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do ;  for  we 
shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God:  lo, 
shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and 
will  they  not  stone  us  ?  '^*  We  wiU  go 
three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness. 


ttvn,  I 


1  Or,  6v(a  morrow. 


<i  Wl>.  Id  g. 


3  Or,  dettrtryid. 


and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God,  as 
*  he  shall  coniinand  us.  '*>  And  Pha- 
raoh said,  I  will  let  you  go,  tliat  ye  may 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  your  God  in  the 
wilderness ;  only  ye  shall  not  go  very 
far  away :  intreat  for  me.  <*'  And 
!Moses  said.  Behold,  I  go  out  from  thee, 
and  I  will  intreat  the  Lord  that  the 
swarms  of  JlieH  may  depart  from  Pha- 
raoh, from  his  servants,  and  from  his 
people,  to  morrow:  but  let  not  Pharaoh 
deal  deceitfully  any  more  in  not  letting 
the  people  go  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord. 

(m  ^(j  Moses  went  out  from  Pha- 
raoh, and  intreated  the  Lord.  <"'  And 
the  Lord  did  according  to  the  word  of 
Moses  ;  and  he  removed  the  swarms  of 
flies  from  Pharaoh,  from  his  servants, 
and  from  his  people;    there   remained 


(24)  The  land  was  corrupted.— Rather,  as  in  the 

marpiu.  destroyed.  Knlisch  observes,  "  These  insects" 
— i.e.,  tlie  kakerlaque  {Blatta  Orientalis),  "  rea,]ly  &\\ 
the  land,  and  molest  men  and  beasts ;  they  consume  all 
sorts  of  materials,  devastate  the  country,  and  arc  in  so 
far  more  detrimental  than  the  gnats,  as  they  destroy 
also  the  property  of  the  Egyjitians." 

(-5)  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses.— Pharaoh  suffered 
from  the  kakerlaqvie  etiiuilly  with  his  subjects,  or  rather, 
more  tliau  his  subjects.  It  was  "  upon  him,"  intlicting 
its  painful  bites  (verse  21 ) ;  it  was  "  upon  his  palaces  ' 
(verse  21),  destroying  his  rich  and  magnificent  furni- 
ture ;  it  was  upon  his  lauds,  ravaging  and  devastating 
them  (verso  2i).  He  therefore  gave  way  before  tliis 
plague  almost  at  once,  and  without  waiting  for  any  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  magicians  or  otners, 
"  calh'd  for  Moses." 

In  the  land. — Pretending  to  grant  the  request 
made  of  liim,  Pliaraoh  mars  all  by  this  little  clause.  A 
three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness  had  been  de- 
manded from  the  first  (chap.  v.  3),  and  no  loss  could  be 
accepted. 

(-''I  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do.— Pressed  to  remain 
"  in  file  laud,"  and  sacrifice,  Moses  deemed  it  right  to 
explain  to  the  king  why  this  was  impossible.  The 
Israelites  would  have  to  "sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
the  Egy])tians" — i.e.,  animals  of  which  the  Egyiitians 
abominated  the  killing;  and  if  they  did  this  in  the 
presence  of  Egyi>tiaus,  a  riot  would  be  certain  to  break 
out — perhaps  a  ci\'il  war  would  ensue.  The  auinial- 
worsliip  of  the  Egyptians  is  a  certain,  and  generally 
recogniseil,  fact.  It  seemed  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  most  striking  charwteristic  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
li^on.  (See  Herod,  ii.  65 — 76;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  82 — 84- ; 
Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  36 ;  &e.)  The  sacrificial  animals 
of  the  Hebrews — sheep,  goats,  and  cattle — were  all  of 
them  sacred  animals,  either  to  the  Egyptians  generally, 
or  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts.  A  Tlieban 
could  not  endure  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep,  nor  a  Men- 
dcsian  that  of  a  goat  (Herod,  ii.  42).  White  cows  and 
heifers  —  pcrliajis  cows  and  heifers  generally — were 
sacred  to  Isis-Athor.  Any  bull-calf  might  be  an  Apis; 
and  it  could  not  be  kIlo^^^l  wlietlier  he  was  Apis  or  not 
till  the  priests  had  examined  him  (.Herod,  iii.  -8).  Tiie 
extent  to  wliich  the  Egyptians  carried  their  rage  when 


a  sacred  animal  was  killed  in  their  presence  is  iUos- 
tratcd  by  many  facts  in  history.  On  one  occasion  a 
Roman  ambassador,  who  had  accidentally  killed  a  cat, 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace  (Diod.  Sii-.  i.  83). 
On  another,  war.  broke  out  between  the  Oxyriuchites 
and  the  Cynopolites,  because  the  latter  had  eaten  one 
of  the  fish  considered  sacred  by  the  former  (Plutarch, 
De  Isid.  et  Osir.  §  4-i).  The  fear  of  Moses  was  thus  not 
at  all  groundless. 

WiU  they  not  stone  us  ? — This  is  the  first  men- 
tion  of  •' stoning"  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere.  It  was 
not  a  legalised  Egj^jtian  punishment  ;  but  probal)ly  it 
was  everytvhere  one  of  the  earliest,  as  it  would  be  one 
of  the  simplest,  modes  of  wreaking  j)opular  vengeance, 
.^schylus  mentions  it  {SejH.  c.  Th.  183),  also  Herodo- 
tus (v.  38).  It  was  known  in  ancient  Persia  (Ctes. 
Fr.  50). 

(27)  As  he  shall  command  us.— Comp.  chap.  x. 
26 — "  We  know  not  with  what  we  must  serve  the  Lord, 
until  we  come  thither." 

(-■9)  And  Moses  said,  Behold  ...  I  will  in- 
treat the  Lord. — Moses  accepted  Pharaoh's  second 
promise,  and  took  no  special  exception  to  its  condition 
— "  only  ye  shaU  not  go  very  far  away."  He  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  his  own  demand,  which  was  for  '•  a  three 
days'  journey  into  the  wilderness  "  (chaps,  v.  3.  ^^ii.  27). 
It  was  for  Pharaoh  to  settle  with  himself  wliethcr  he 
considered  that  distance  "  very  far  "  or  not.  As  he 
made  no  clear  objection  to  tlie  distance,  Moses  was 
bound  to  suppose  tliat  he  allowed  it. 

Let  not  Pharaoh  deal  deceitfaUy  any  more. 
— God's  ser\'ants  must  rebuke  even  kings  when  they 
opeuly  break  the  moral  law  (1  Sam.  xiii.  13,  xv.  16 — 23; 
2  Sam.  xii.  7—12 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  2l)— 22 ;  Matt.  xiv.  4, 
&c.).  Pharaoh  had  promised  imconditionally  to  let  the 
people  go  if  the  frogs  were  removed  (verse  8),  and  had 
then  flagrantly  broken  his  word.  Moses  was  right  to 
rebuke  liis  "deceit." 

(31)  There  remained  not  one.— The  sudden  and 
entire  removal  of  a  plague  like  this  at  the  wonl  of 
Moses  was  almost  a.s  great  a  miracle  as  its  sudden 
coming  at  his  word,  aiKlis  therefore,  when  it  happened, 
carefully  recordi-d.  (See  chap.  x.  19.)  It  seems  not  to 
have  ha'ppeneil  with  the  frogs  (verses  II — 13)  or  with 
the  mosquitoes. 
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T]ie  Sixth  Plagues 


not  one.  (^^'  And  Pharaoh  hardened 
his  heart  at  this  time  also,  neither  would 
he  let  the  people  go. 

CHAPTER  IX.— (1)  Then  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  tell  him.  Thus  saith  the  Loed  God 
of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people  go,  that 
they  may  serve  me.  (^*  For  if  thou  re- 
fuse to  let  them  go,  and  wilt  hold  them 
still,  <^'  behold,  the  hand  of  the  Loed 
is  upon  thy  cattle  which  is  in  the  field, 
upon  the  horses,  upon  the  asses,  upon 
the  camels,  upon  the  oxen,  and  upon 
the  sheep  :  there  shall  be  a  very  grievous 
murrain.  (*>  And  the  Loed  shall  sever 
between  the  cattle   of  Israel  and  the 


cattle  of  Egypt :  and  there  shall  nothing 
die  of  aU  tliat  is  the  children's  of  Israel. 
'^'  And  the  Loed  appointed  a  set  time, 
saying,  To  morrow  the  Loed  shall  do 
this  thing  in  the  land.  <^'  And  the 
Loed  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow,, 
and  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died :  but 
of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel 
died  not  one.  <^'  And  Pharaoh  sent,, 
and,  behold,  there  was  not  one  of  the 
cattle  of  the  Israelites  dead.  And  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  and  he 
did  not  let  the  people  go. 

<8)  And  the  Loed  said  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  Take  to  you  handfuls  of 
ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses 
sprinkle  it  toward   the   heaven  in  the 


(32)  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  at  this  time 
also. — Comp.  verse  15.  Again,  it  is  after  being  im- 
pressed, and  partially  relenting,  that  Pharaoh  hardens 
his  own  heart. 

IX. 

The  Fifth  Plague. 

(1—3)  The  nature  of  the  fifth  plague  is  manifest,  and 
admits  of  no  dispute.  It  was  a  rinderpest,  or  murrain 
upon  cattle ;  which,  however,  unlike  most  similar  dis- 
orders, attacked  the  greater  number  of  the  domesticated 
animals — horses,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep.  Thus 
it  was  "  very  grievous  "  (verse  3).  Horses  were  highly 
prized  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  a  comparatively 
recent  importation,  having  been  imknown  before  the 
time  of  the  seventeenth,  or  "  Shepherd  "  Dynasty.  They 
were  at  first  used  only  in  war ;  then  by  rich  men,  iu 
peace,  to  draw  their  chariots.  They  had  now,  however, 
it  would  seem,  come  to  be  employed  also  in  agriculture. 
(Note  the  words  "in  the  field.")  Asses  were  the  ordi- 
nary beasts  of  burthen,  and  abounded  in  Egypt  anciently 
— as  indeed  they  do  at  the  present  day.  The  Egyptian 
monuments  mention  cases  where  a  single  landowner 
owned  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  them. 
Camels  are  not  represented  by  the  Egyptian  sculptoi-s, 
but  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  (Chabas,  Etudes 
sur  VAntiquite  Historique,  pp.  400 — 113),  and  must  have 
been  employed  in  the  trade  between  Egypt  and  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  Both  oxen  and  sheep  were  nume- 
rous, and  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  in- 
dividuals. The  plague  fell  upon  such  animals  as  were 
"  in  the  field  "  at  the  time — i.e.,  in  the  open  air,  and  not 
confined  in  stables  or  sheds.  It  was  the  Egyptian 
practice  to  house  a  considerable  portion  of  their  cattle ; 
but  at  the  probable  season  of  this  plague — ^December  or 
January — the  majority  would  be  in  the  pastures.  Tims 
the  Egyptian  losses  were  very  heavy,  and  the  king, 
no  doubt,  suffered  with  the  rest,  for  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  were  large  cattle-owners  ((jren.  xlvii.  6,  17). 
Tlie  Pharaoh  was,  however,  less  impressed  by  this 
plague  than  by  the  fourth,  and  made  no  sign  of 
submission. 

(*)  The  Lord  shall  sever.— Comp.  chap.  viii.  22. 
Apparently  Israel  had  been  subjected  to  the  first, 
second,  and  third  plagues,  which  caused  annoyance 
only,  and  not  loss.     Their  exemption  began  with  the 


fourth  plague,  and  then  probably  continued  without 
intermission,  though  it  is  not  always  mentioned. 

(5)  The  Lord  appointed  a  set  time.  —As  mur- 
rain is  not  uncommon  iu  Egypt,  especially  in  the  Delta, 
and  the  coming  affliction  might  therefore  be  ascribed 
by  the  Egyjitians  to  natural  causes,  God  took  care  to 
mark  its  miraculous  character  (1)  by  appointing  a  time  ; 
(2)  by  exempting  the  cattle  of  Israel;  (3)  by  making 
the  disease  fatal  to  all  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  that 
were  left  "  in  the  field." 

To  morrow. — Tlie  delay  allowed  any  Egyptians 
who  believed  Moses  to  save  their  cattle  by  housing 
them. 

C)  Pharaoh  sent.— The  Pharaoh  evidently  did  not 
believe  it  possible  that  there  should  be  such  a  wide- 
spread destruction  of  the  Egyptian  cattle  without  the 
Hebrew  cattle  suffering  at  all.  He  therefore  sent 
persons  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  facts.  These 
jjersons  found  the  announcement  of  Moses  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  This  was  the  more  surprising,  as  Goshen 
consisted  mainly  of  the  low  flat  tract  bordering  on  the 
Menzaleh  marshes. 

The  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened.— Even 
the  exact  correspondence  of  the  result  with  the  an- 
nouncement did  not  soften  the  heart  of  the  king.  It 
remained  duU  and  unimpressed — literally,  "  heavy " 
(kdbed).  Loss  of  property  would  not  much  distress  an 
absolute  monarch,  who  could  easily  exact  the  value  of 
what  he  had  lost  from  his  subjects. 

The  Sixth  Plagite. 

(8—10)  Here,  again,  there  is  little  question  of  what  the 
plague  was.  Doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  its  exact 
character,  and  its  proper  medical  designation,  but  all 
agree,  and  cannot  but  agree,  that  it  was  a  visitation  of 
the  bodies  of  men  with  a  severe  cutaneous  disorder, 
accompanied  by  pustules  or  ulcers.  It  was  not  an- 
nounced beforehand  to  the  Egyptians,  nor  were  they 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  escaping  it.  Like  the  third 
plague,  it  was  altogether  of  the  nature  of  a  judgment ; 
and  the  judgment  was  a  severe  one.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  was  acute  suffering  inflicted  on  the  persons  of 
men ;  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  it  shown  how  Jehovah 
could  smite  with  a  terrible  disease ;  and  if  with  a  dis- 
ease, why  not  with  death  P  No  doubt  those  stricken 
suffered  unequally ;  but  with  some  the  affliction  may 
have  resembled  the  final  affliction  of  Job,  when  he  was 
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The  Magicians  Smitte7i. 


EXODUS,   IX. 


God's  Message  to  Pliaraoh. 


sight  of  Pharaoh.  <»'  And  it  shall  be- 
come small  (lust  in  all  the  land  of  Kgypt, 
and  shall  be  a  boil  broakinfj  forth  with 
blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast, 
thronfjhout  all  the  land  of  E}»ypt. 
<'"'  And  they  took  ashes  of  the  furnace, 
and  stood  before  I'haraoh ;  and  Moses 
sprinkled  it  up  toward  heaven ;  and  it 
became  a  boil  oreaking  forth  with  blains 
upon  man,  and  upon  boiist.  <i')  And  the 
magicians  could  not  stand  before  Moses 
because  of  the  boils  ;  for  the  boil  was 
upon  the  magicians,  and  u^Jon  all  the 


Egyptians.  "-'  And  the  Lord  hardened 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened 
not  unto  them ;  "  as  the  Lokd  had  spoken 
unto  Moses. 

*"*  And  the  Lord  said  mito  Moses, 
Rise  ui>  earl}'  in  the  morning,  and  stand 
before  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve 
me.  '"'  For  I  will  at  this  time  send  all 
my  plagues  upon  thine  heart,  and  upon 
thy  servants,  and  upon  thy  people ;  that 
thou   mayest   know  that  there  is  none 


amittpii  witli  "  sore  boils  from  flio  solo  of  liis  foot  unto  liis 
crown  "  ( Jol)  ii.  7).  Its  scvority  is  markod  by  the  state- 
ment that  "the  maj^iciana  could  not  stand  Iwforo  Moses 
boeauso  of  the  boils  "  (verso  11).  And  it  was  universal, 
or  quasi-universal  (verse  11).  Moreover,  it  was  not 
conniieil  to  men  ;  it  was  also  "  upon  tho  lieasts  " — i.e., 
upon  sueb  of  the  domesticated  animals  as  had  eseajxsd 
the  proecding  plague.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  fatal ;  and  it  wTought  no  cliango  upon  tho 
Pharaoh,  whose  heart  God  is  now,  for  tlie  first  time, 
said  to  have  hardened  (verse  12),  as  Ho  had  declared  to 
Moses  (chaps,  iv.  21,  x\\.  3). 

(8)  Ashes  of  the  furnace. — Furnaces  in  Egyjit 
wore  either  for  the  melting  of  metal,  tho  preparing  of 
limo,  or  the  baking  of  bricks.  It  was  probably  from  a 
furnace  of  tlii.s  la.st  kind  that  tho  ashes  wcro  now  taken. 
Much  of  Goshen  hnil  been  converted  into  a  brick-field 
(chaps,  i.  It,  v.  7 — 13) ;  and  tliough  most  of  the  bricks 
made  would  be  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  a  portion  would 
be  8ubi<'ctod  to  artificial  heat  in  brick-kilns.  Wlien 
ashos  from  ono  of  these  kilns  were  made  tho  germs  of 
a  disease  that  was  a  .sore  intlietion,  their  own  ^vrong- 
doing  Ix'camo  to  the  Egj-ptians  a  whip  wherewith  God 
scourged  them. 

(lo)  Moses  sprinkled  it  up  toward  heaven.— 
Presenting  it.  as  it  wore,  to  God,  in  evidence  of  His 
people's  wrongs. 

A  boil  breaking  forth  with  blains.— Heb.,  an 
inflammation,  ])roduciny  p!i5<!(?<;s.  Disea.ses  of  this 
character  are  not  uncommon  in  Egypt  (comp.  Deut. 
xrs'iii.  27),  but  they  aro  not  often  very  severe ;  nor 
do  they  attack  imlifferently  man  and  bea.st.  Tho 
miraculous  character  of  the  plague  was  shown  (1)  by 
its  being  announced  beforehand ;  (2)  by  its  severity 
(verso  11);  (3)  by  its  universality  (verse  11);  and  (4) 
by  its  extension  to  animals. 

01)  Tho  magicians  could  not  stand  before 
Moses. — It  is  uncertain  whether  the  magicians  wcro 
present  accidentally,  or  had  come  for  the  express  pur- 

Eose  of  "withstanding  Moses"   (2  Tim.  iii.  8).     Tlie 
ittcr  may  be  suspected,  as  the  plague  was  made  to  faU 
with  special  violence  upon  them. 

(12)  The  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh. 
— Tlio  judicial  punitive  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart 
by  God  Hinisdt  now  began.  As  with  the  heathen  in 
later  times,  "because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge,  G(xl  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
nund"  (Rom.  i.  2Sl,  .so  now  with  Pharaoh :  because  he 
had  twice  hardoued  himself — i.e..  resisted  an  im- 
pression made  upon  him,  and  crushed  his  inclination  to 
yield  to  it  (chap,  \-iii.  15,  32),  God  hardened  him. 
(See  the  comment  on  chap.  iv.  21.) 


The  Seventh  Plaque. 

(13-10)  Xlie  plagues  fall  into  triads,  or  gro\ips  of 
three.  Tliis  is  the  first  plague  of  tho  third  group,  and 
presents  to  us  several  now  features.  (1)  It  is  ushered 
in  with  an  unusually  long  and  exceeding  awful  mes.sago 
(verses  13 — 19),  in  wliicli  Pharaoh  is  warned  tliat  God 
is  now  about  to  "  send  all  His  plagues  tipon  hie  heart," 
and  that  he  has  been  raisetl  up  simply  that  God  may 
show  forth  His  power  in  his  person.  (2)  It  is  the  first 
plague  that  attacks  human  lifo ;  and  this  it  docs  upon 
a  large  scale  :  all  those  exposed  to  it  perish  (verse  19). 
(3)  It  is  more  destructive  than  any  prenous  plague  to 
property.  It  not  only  slays  cattle,  like  the  murrain, 
but  destroys  plants  and  trees  (verse  2.5),  and  ruins  half 
tho  harvest  (verso  31).  (4)  It  is  accompanied  with 
terrible  demonstrations — "  mighty  thunderings,"  huge 
hailstones,  rain,  and  fire  that  "  nins  along  upon  tho 
gi-onnd  "  (verse  23).  (5)  It  is  made  to  test  the  degree  of 
faith  to  which  the  Eg}'ptians  have  attained,  by  means  of 
a  revelation  of  the  wav  whereby  it  may  be  escaped  (verso 
20).  Though  the  plagues  do  not  form  a  regularly 
ascending  series,  each  transcending  the  last,  vet  there 
is  a  certain  progression  observable.  Tlie  earlier  one» 
cause  annoyance  rather  than  injury ;  those  which  follow 
cause  loss  of  property;  then  God's  hand  is  laid  on 
men's  persons,  so  as  to  hurt,  but  not  to  kill ;  lastly,  life 
itself  is  attacked.  Tlic  seventh  plague  was  peculiarly 
astonishing  and  alarming  to  the  Egyptians,  because  hail 
and  thunder,  even  rain,  were  rare  phenomena  in  their 
country ;  and  a  thunderstorm  accompanied  by  such 
features  as  characterised  this  one  was  absolutely  un- 
known. The  hailstones  must  liavebeen  of  an  enormous 
size  and  weight  to  kill  men  and  cattle.  Tho  "  fire  in- 
folding itself  amid  the  hail "  must  indicate  a  very 
unusTial  form  of  the  electric  fluid.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  visitation  brought  down  the  pride  of  Pharaoh 
more  tlmn  any  pm'cdiug  one,  and  made  him  fur  the 
time  consent  unconditionally  to  the  people's  departure 
ivorse  28). 

(13)  Early  in  the  morning.— Comp.  chaps,  vii. 
15,  r\n.  20. 

(!•»)  I  will  .  .  .  send  all  my  plagues  upon 
thine  heart. — The  naturally  olHlurate  heart  of  Plianioli, 
which  he  had  further  indurated  by  his  own  voluntary 
action  (chap.  viii.  15.  .32 1,  and  wliich  Gixl  had  begim  to 
harden  penally  (verso  12),  was  now  to  1)0  softened  by  a 
repetition  of  blow  after  blow,  until  it  should  finally 
succarab.  and  yield,  and  humble  itself  under  the  mighty 
liaud  of  God.  and  consent  to  the  dcimrturo  of  tho  whole 
people,  with  flocks,  and  herds,  and  "  little  ones." 
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The  Seventh  Plague. 


EXODUS,  IX. 


The  Seventh  Plague, 


like  me  in  all  the  earth.  '^^^  For  now  I 
■will  stretch  out  my  hand,  that  I  may 
smite  thee  and  thy  people  with  pesti- 
lence ;  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  from 
the  earth,  'i^'  And  in  very  deed  for 
"this  cause  have  I  ^ raised  thee  up,  for 
to  shew  in  thee  my  power;  and  that 
my  name  may  be  declared  throughout 
all  the  earth,  (i")  As  yet  exaltest  thou 
thyself  against  my  people,  that  thou 
wilt  not  let  them  go  ?  (i^'  Behold,  to 
morrow  about  this  time  I  vdll  cause  it 
to  rain  a  very  grievous  hail,  such  as 
hath  not  been  in  Egypt  since  the  foun- 
dation thereof  even  until  now.  'i^'  Send 
therefore  now,  and  gather  thy  cattle, 
and  aU  that  thou  hast  in  the  field ;  for 
upon  every  man  and  beast  which  shall 
be  found  in  the  field,  and  shall  not  be 
brought  home,  the  hail  shall  come  down 
upon  them,  and  they  shall  die. 

(20)  jjg  j;j^a_^  feared  the  word  of  the 
LoBD  among  the  servants  of  Pharaoh 


a  Rom.  9. 17. 


1  Heb.,  macle  tkee 
stand. 


2  Heb.,  set  not  his 
lieart  unto. 


made  his  servants  and  his  cattle  flee 
into  the  houses :  '^^^  and  he  that  -  re- 
garded not  the  word  of  the  Lord  left 
his  servants  and  his  cattle  in  the  field. 

(22)  ^jid  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  forth  thine  hand  toward  heaven, 
that  there  may  be  hail  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  upon  man,  and  upon  beast,  and 
upon  every  herb  of  the  field,  throughout 
the  land  of  Egypt.  (^sj^i^^i  Mosea 
stretched  forth  his  rod  toward  heaven : 
and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and 
the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground ; 
and  the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the  land 
of  Egypt.  (-*'  So  there  was  hail,  and 
fire  mingled  with  the  hail,  very  grievous, 
such  as  there  was  none  like  it  in  aU  the 
land  of  Egypt  since  it  became  a  nation. 
'2^' And  the  hail  smote  thi-oughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  all  that  loas  in  the  field, 
both  man  and  beast ;  and  the  hail  smote 
every  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every 
tree  of  the  field.     '^6)  Only  in  the  land  of 


(15)  For  now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand. — 

The  words  admit  of  this  translation,  but  the  context 
will  not  allow  it.  Translate — And  now  I  might  have 
stretched  ont  mine  hand,  and  smitten  both  thee  and  thy 
people  with  pestilence ;  and  then  thou  hadst  been  cut 
off  from  the  earth ;  but,  &c. 

(16)  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I 
raised  thee  up. — Rather,  but  truly  on  this  account 
have  I  made  thee  stand — i.e..  kept  thee  alive,  not  for 
thy  deserts,  not  even  in  pity,  but  only  "  for  to  show  in 
thee  My  power."  Thou  hast  provoked  Me  so  that  long 
since  thou  wouldst  have  been  "  cut  off  from  the  earth," 
only  that  My  glory  will  be  the  more  shown  forth  by  thy 
continuance  in  life,  and  by  the  further  plagues  and 
punishments  whereto  thou  wilt  be  subjected. 

That  my  name  may  be  declared.— Comp. 
■chaps,  xiv.  17,  xv.  14 — 16,  &c. 

(17)  As  yet  exaltest  thou  thyself  ?— Heb.,  Dost 
thou  still  exalt,  or  oppose,  thyself  against  My  people  ? 
—i.e..  Art  thou  not  tired  of  the  contest  ?  Dost  thou 
still,  in  thy  folly,  continue  it  ? 

(18)  Such  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt  since 
the  foundation  thereof. — Rain,  and  even  hail,  are 
not  unknown  at  the  present  day  in  Lower  Egypt, 
though  they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  rare  pheno- 
mena. Thunderstorms  are  especially  uncommon,  and 
when  they  occur  are  for  the  most  part  mild  and  harm- 
less. A  thunderstorm  which  killed  a  man  in  Thevenot's 
time  {Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  344)  was  regarded  as  most 
extraordinary,  and  "  spread  universal  consternation." 
There  is  hail  from  time  to  time  between  November  and 
March ;  but  it  very  seldom  does  any  considerable 
-damage. 

(19)  Gather  thy  cattle.— The  peculiar  circum- 
stances  of  Egypt,  where  the  whole  coimtry  was  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile  during  some  months  of  each  year, 
caused  the  provision  of  shelter  for  cattle  to  be  abnor- 
maUy  great.  Every  year,  at  the  time  of  the  inundation, 
aU  the  cattle  had  to  be  "  gathered "  Luto  sheds  and 
vcattle-yards  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  villages 


and  towns,  which  were  protected  from  the  inundation 
by  high  mounds.  Thus  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
house  all  the  cattle  that  remained  to  the  Egyptians 
after  the  murrain,  if  the  warning  here  given  had  been 
attended  to  generally. 

(20,  21)  He  that  feared  .  .  .  — Some  impression, 
we  see,  had  been  made  by  the  preceding  plagues,  and 
the  warning  was  taken  to  some  extent ;  but  it  was  other- 
wise with  many.  So  in  Gospel  times,  "  Some  believed 
the  things  which  were  spoken,  and  some  believed  not " 
(Acts  xxviii.  24).  The  result  was  death,  both  to  the 
cattle  and  their  keepers  (verse  19).    (Comp.  Josh.  x.  11.) 

(22)  Upon  every  herb  of  the  field. — The  damage 
that  hail  can  do  to  crops  is  well  known,  and  has  given 
rise  among  ourselves  to  a  special  form  of  insurance. 
Such  a  storm  as  that  here  described  would  necessarily 
have  destroyed  all  vegetation  that  was  more  than  a  few 
inches  high,  and  must  have  greatly  injured  shrubs  and 
fruit-trees.     (See  verses  25,  31.) 

(23)  The  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground.— 
Heb.,  fire  walked  earthwards.  Kalisch  and  Knobel 
imderstand  by  this  mere  ordinary  lightning,  but  Aben- 
Ezra,  Canon  Cook,  and  others  think  that  the  phe- 
nomenon was  such  as  our  Version  well  expresses. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  electric  fluid  occasionally 
takes  a  form  which  has  something  of  permanency,  con- 
tinuing several  seconds,  or  even  minutes,  either  sta- 
tionary or  with  a  slow  motion.  Appearances  of  this 
kind  have  been  called  "  fire-balls,"  and  indicate  an  ex- 
cessive electrical  disturbance,  involving  great  peril  to 
life  and  pi-operty.  If  the  exjiression  "  fire  walked 
earthwards  "  does  not  imply  anything  of  this  kind,  yet 
the  peculiar  phrase  of  verse  24  would  seem  to  do  so. 

(24)  Fire  mingled  with  the  hail.— Heb.,  a  fire 
infolding  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  hail.  (Comp.  Ezek. 
i.  4 ;  and  see  the  comment  on  verse  23.) 

(25)  The  hail  .  .  .  brake  every  tree  of  the 
field. — What  is  meant  is,  not  that  the  haU  "  brake  the 
mightiest  trees  to  fragments  "  (Milliugton,  Plagues  of 
Egypt,  p.  135),  but  that  it  broke  ofE  the  small  boughs 
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The  Seventh  Plague  Removed. 


Goshoii,  where  the  children  of  Israel 
wcrr,  was  there  no  hail. 

(-'^'  And  Phai-aoh  sent,  and  called  for 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them, 
I  liave  sinned  tliLs  time :  the  Lord  w 
rifjhteous,  and  I  and  my  people  are 
wicked.  <''^>  Introat  the  Lord  (for  it  is 
cnou<jh)  that  there  be  no  more  'mighty 
tliunderin^s  and  hail ;  and  I  will  let  you 
f^o,  and  ye  shall  stay  no  longer.  <^'  And 
Moses  said  unto  him,  As  soon  as  I  am 
gone  out  of  the  city,  I  will  spread  abroad 
my  hands  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  the  thiui- 
der  shall  cease,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  hail ;  that  thou  mayest  know  how 
that  the  "earth  is  the  Lord's.  (^*  But 
as  for  thee  and  thy  servants,  I  know 
that  ye  ^vill  not  yet  fear  the  Lord  God. 

<*'>  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was 
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smitten :  for  the  barley  wa^  in  the  ear, 
and  the  flax  v:ns  boiled.  '^-'  But  the 
wheat  and  the  rie  were  not  smitten  :  for 
they  were  ^not  grown  up. 

<^'  And  Moses  went  out  of  the  city 
from  Pharaoh,  and  sjjread  abroad  hi» 
hands  unto  the  Loud  :  and  the  tliunders 
and  hail  ceased,  and  the  rain  was  not 
poured  upon  the  earth.  '**'  And  when 
Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain  and  tli<?  hail 
and  the  thunders  were  ceased,  he  sinned 
yet  more,  and  hardened  his  heart,  he 
and  his  servants.  '■'*'  And  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh  was  hardened,  neither  would 
he  let  the  children  of  Israel  go ;  as  the 
Lord  had  spoken  'by  Moses. 

CHAPTER  X.— (1)  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh:  'for 


and  twigs,  so  damaging  ihe  trees  and,  if  they  were 
fniit-trees,  destrojnng  the  prosijoct  of  fruit. 

(-")  Pharaoh  sent. — It  is  ovidout  that  tho  Pharaoh 
■was  more  iuiprosscd  by  thi.s  plague  tliau  by  any  pro- 
ccdiufr  ouo.  Tills  may  liavc  lioon  partly  bccauso  it 
causiMl  (lostruotiou  of  lunnau  lifo,  partly  on  account  of 
its  extraordinary  and  a\rfid  eliaraetor.  It  must  bo 
borno  in  mind  tliat  tho  storm  was  still  continuing,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  coming  to  a  natural  end  (versos  29,  33). 

I  have  sinned  this  time— i.e..  This  time  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  sinned  in  resisting  Joliovah ;  I  do  not 
any  more  maintain  th.at  I  have  actiMl  riglit. 

The  Lord  is  righteous.— Heb.,  Jehovah  is  the 
JusI  One — a  form  of  speech  implying  that  Jehovah,  and 
He  ah»u'.  was  .iiist. 

Wicked.— Heb.,  tte  «imer«.  "I  and  my  people" 
stand  in  contrast  with  God  and  His  people,  Pre\'iously 
Pharaoh  had  denounced  tho  Israelites  a.s  idlers  and 
Lyjiocrites  (chap,  v,  8.  17) ;  now  ho  admits  that  it  is 
only  he  and  his  people  that  are  to  blame.  The  con- 
fession is  satisfactory,  except  in  so  far  as  it  di\-ides 
between  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  the  blame  which 
was  almost  wliolly  his, 

(-"■')  That  thou  mayest  know  how  that  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's. — Comp.  verse  15.  It  was  tho 
general  belief  of  the  Egyptians,  as  of  most  ancient 
nations,  that  each  counti^  had  its  o^vn  god  or  gods. 
Pharaoli  had  already  adniittcd  Jehovah's  power  (chap, 
viii.  8),  and  now  regarded  Him  as  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  (cliap.  viii.  28).  God  desired  to  have  it  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  He  was  the  God  of  tho  whole 
earth. 

(ii)  The  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten.— 
Flax  was  growni  largely  in  Egypt,  since  linen  garments 
were  very  generally  worn  by  the  i)co])lc,  and  were  the 
necessary  attire  of  tho  priests  (Herod,  ii.  37).  Mummies 
also  were  swathed  in  linen  bandages  (Herod,  ii.  86) ; 
and  soldiers  wore  linen  corselets  (Herod,  ii.  182,  iii.  47). 
Barley  was  grown  as  food  for  horses,  as  an  element  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  as  a  material  for  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  bread.  The  tlax  is  "  boiled  "—i.?.,  forms 
its  seed-vessel — towards  the  end  of  Jiuuuiry  or  beginning 
of  Febniary,  and  the  barley  comes  into  ear  alx>ut  the 
same  time.  These  facts  fix 'the  date  of  this  plague,  and 
help  to  fix  the  dates  both  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  ones. 


(32)  The  wheat  and  the  rie.—"  Rie,"  or  rye,  is 
a  wrong  translation.  It  is  a  grain  which  has  never 
been  grown  in  Egyi>t.  The  only  three  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated  were  wheat,  barley,  and  the  holcus  sorghum, 
or  doora.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  last  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  cunseituih,  which  is  a  word  derived  from 
tlie  Eg>i)tiau,  Tho  wheat  is  a  full  month  later  than 
the  barley  in  'Egypt,  and  docs  not  come  into  car  till 
March.  The  holcus  sorghum  may  be  grown  at  any 
time,  except  during  the  inundation.  If  sown  with  the 
wheat,  it  would  riiKjn  about  the  same  period. 

They  were  not  grown  up.— Heb,,  theij  were  late, 
or  darh.  The  ear  was  imdeveloped,  and  lay  hid  in  the 
low  tufts  that  grew  like  grass, 

(33)  Moses  went  out  of  the  city  .  .  .  and 
spread  abroad  his  hands. — Mosos  did  not  fear  the 
storm.  Though  it  still  raged,  he  quitted  the  shelter  of 
the  city,  and  went  out  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  spread 
ont  his  hands  to  God,  when  lo  !  at  once  tho  rain,  and 
hail,  and  thunder  ceased  at  his  bidding,  and  soon  "  there 
was  a  great  calm."  As  Millington  observes — "  Moses 
knew  that  he  was  safe,  though  all  arcnind  might  be 
destroyed ;  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  were  all  numlx!red, 
not  one  of  them  could  perish.  Standing  there  under 
the  tempestuous  canopy  of  heaven,  bareheaded,  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  ho  spread  abroad  his  hands  imto  tho 
Lord,  and  the  thunder  and  hail  cea.sed,  and  tho  rain 
was  not  poured  upon  the  earth  "  {Plagues  of  Egypt, 
p,  135), 

(*»)  Pharaoh  .  .  .  sinned  yet  more,  and 
hardened  his  heart. — As  Pharaoli  had  never  lKH?n 
so  much  moved  prc^^ously,  so  it  now  required  a  greater 
effort  of  his  will  to  "  harden  his  heart "  than  it  had  ever 
done  before  ;  and  thus  he  now  "  sinned  yet  more"  than 
ho  had  as  yet  sinned.  It  seems  strange  that  the  mercy 
of  God  should  still  have  allowed  him  one  other  chance 
(chap.  X.  3 — 6). 


The  Eighth  Plague. 

(i-«)  The  eighth  plague,  like  the  third  and  fourth, 
was  one  where  insect  life  was  called  in  to  son-c  God's 
purposes,  and  chastise  the  presumption  of  His  enemies. 
The  nature  of  the  visitation  is  uncontested  and  incon- 
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I  have  hardened  liis  heart,  and  the  heart 
of  his  servants,  that  I  might  shew  these 
my  signs  before  him  :  '^*  and  that  thou 
mayest  tell  in  the  ears  of  thy  son,  and 
of  thy  son's  son,  what  things  I  have 
wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which 
I  have  done  among  them ;  that  ye  may 
know  how  that  I  awi  the  Lord. 

<3)  And  Moses  and  Aaron  came  in  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  How  long 
wilt  thou  refuse  to  hvunble  thyself  before 
me  ?  let  my  people  go,  that  they  may 


1  Heb.,  eye. 


serve  me.  <^'  Else,  if  thou  refuse  to  let 
my  people  go,  behold,  to  morrow  will  I 
bring  the  "locusts  into  thy  coast:  t^'  and 
they  shall  cover  the  ^face  of  the  earth, 
that  one  cannot  be  able  to  see  the  earth: 
and  they  shall  eat  the  residue  of  that 
which  is  escaped,  which  remaineth  unto 
you  from  the  hail,  and  shall  eat  every 
tree  which  groweth  for  you  out  of  the 
field :  (^)  and  they  shall  fill  thy  houses, 
and  the  houses  of  all  thy  servants,  and 
the  houses  of  all  the  Egyptians  ;  which 
neither  thy   fathers,  nor    thy    fathers' 


testable — it  was  a  terrible  invasion  of  locusts.  Locusts 
are  an  occasional,  thougli  not  a  frequent,  scourge  iu 
Egypt.  They  are  not  bred  there,  and  necessarily  arrive 
from  some  foreign  country.  When  they  descend,  their 
ravages  are  as  severe  as  elsewhere.  "  In  the  present 
day,"  says  Mr.  Stuart  Poole,  "  locusts  suddenly  appear 
in  the  cultivated  land,  coming  from  the  desert  in  a 
column  of  great  length.  They  ily  across  the  country, 
darkening  the  air  with  their  compact  ranks,  which  are 
imdistiirbed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  kites,  crows,  and 
vultures,  and  making  a  strange  whizzing  sound,  like 
that  of  fire,  or  many  distant  wheels.  Where  they  alight 
they  devour  every  green  thing,  even  stripping  the  trees 
of  their  leaves.  Rewards  are  offered  for  their  destruc- 
tion ;  but  no  labour  can  seriously  reduce  their  numbers  " 
{Bict.  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  p.  887).  C.  Niebulir 
witnessed  two  invasions — in  1761  and  1762;  Denon 
witnessed  another  about  the  year  1800 ;  and  Tischen- 
dorf  saw  one  recently.  They  always  enter  Egypt  either 
from  the  south  or  from  the  east,  and  necessarily  come 
with  a  wind,  since  they  cannot  possibly  ily  any  con- 
fiiderable  distance  without  one.  It  is  probable  that  at 
different  times  different  varieties  of  the  locust  visit  the 
country ;  but  all  varieties  are  almost  equally  destruc- 
tive. After  the  loss  of  their  cattle  by  murrain  and  hail, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  flax  and  barley  crops  by  the  latter 
agency,  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  desolation 
of  the  country  and  the  impoverishment  of  its  inhabit- 
iints  but  the  ruin  of  the  wheat  and  doora  crops,  wliich 
the  locusts  speedily  effected. 

(1)  I  have  hardened  .  .  .  the  heart  of  his 
servants. — They,  too,  had  first  hardened  their  own 
hearts  (chap.  ix.  34),  and  so  deserved  a  penal  hardening. 
A  certain  amoimt  of  responsibility  rested  on  them. 
Had  they  allowed  the  miracles  to  have  their  full  natural 
•effect  upon  their  minds,  they  would  have  been  con- 
vinced that  resistance  was  useless,  and  would  have  im- 
pressed their  views  upon  the  Pharaoh.  Even  in  the 
most  absolute  governments  public  opinion  has  weight, 
and  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Court  almost  always 
carries  the  sovereign  with  it. 

That  I  might  shew  these  my  signs.— There  is 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  Divine  Natiu'e  in  a  penal 
hardening  being,  as  it  were,  utilised  to  increase  the 
glory  of  God,  and  affect  for  good  futiu-e  generations  of 
His  people.  The  accumidation  of  plague  upon  plague, 
wliich  the  obduracy  of  Pharaoh  and  his  subjects  brought 
about,  was  of  vast  importance  in  presentiug  to  Israel, 
and  even  to  the  surroimding  nations,  a  manifestation  of 
the  tremendous  power  of  God,  calculated  to  impress 
them  as  nothing  else  would  have  done. 


('-)  That  thou  mayest  tell. — Those  who  experience 
God's  mercies  are  bound  to  hand  on  the  memory  of 
what  He  has  done  for  them  to  future  generations. 
Natur.ll  gratitude  would  prompt  such  action.  But,  lest 
the  duty  should  be  neglected,  the  Israelites  had  it  at 
this  time  constantly  enjoined  upon  them  (chaps,  xii.  26, 
27,  xiii.  14,  15 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  7  ;  Josh.  iv.  6,  &c.). 

i-i)  To  morrow  will  I  bring  the  locusts  into 
thy  coast. — Locusts,  as  already  observed,  are  not 
indigenous  to  Egypt,  but  only  occasional  visitants. 
Consequently  they  always  enter  the  country  from  some 
other,  as  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Syria,  or  Arabia.  On  the 
quarter  from  which  the  present  plague  came,  see  the 
comment  on  verse  13. 

(5)  They  shall  cover  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  one  cannot  be  able  to  see  the  earth. — 
This  is  the  case  almost  invariably  with  all  the  severer 
visitations  of  locusts.  "  The  plain  was  covered  with 
them,"  says  Denon  (Travels,  p.  286),  speaking  of  Egypt. 
"  The  ground  is  covered  with  them  for  several  leagues," 
declares  Volney  (Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  285).  "  Over  an 
area  of  1,600  or  1,800  square  miles,"  obseiwes  Barrow, 
"  the  whole  surface  might  litei-ally  be  said  to  be  covered 
with  them."  The  Hebrew  name,  which  means  "  multi- 
tudinous," is  thus  very  appropriate. 

They  shall  eat  the  residue  of  that  which  is 
escaped  . . .  every  tree.— Comp.  chap.  ix.  32.  Tlie 
description  of  Joel  has  never  been  surpassed :  "  A  fire 
devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  bm-n- 
eth :  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them, 
and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness  ;  yea,  and  nothing 
shall  escape  them"  (Joel  ii.  3).  Comp.  Volney  (Z.s.c): 
"  When  theu-  swarms  appear,  everything  green  vanishes 
instantaneously  from  the  fields,  as  if  a  cm'tain  were 
rolled  up ;  the  trees  and  plants  stand  leafless,  and 
nothing  is  seen  but  naked  boughs  and  stalks."  Very 
gi'aphic  is  Joel  again  in  respect  of  this  last  feature : 
"  He  hath  laid  my  vino  waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree  : 
he  hath  made  it  clean  bai-e,  and  cast  it  away ;  the 
branches  thereof  are  made  white  "  (Joel  i.  7).  Nor  is 
it  only  shrubs,  but  even  trees,  that  suffer.  "  They  are 
particularly  iujmious  to  the  palm-trees,"  says  Biu'ck- 
hardt ;  "  these  they  strip  of  every  leaf  and  green 
particle,  the  trees  remaining  like  skeletons,  with  bare 
branches." 

(6)  They  shall  fill  thy  houses.—"  They  shall  run 
to  and  fro  in  the  city,"  says  the  prophet  Joel ;  "  they 
shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they  sliall  climb  up  upon  the 
houses ;  they  shall  enter  iu  at  the  windows,  like  a  thief." 
Modern  travellers  bear  abundant  witness  to  the  same 
effect;  as  Burckhardt :  "Tliey  overwhelm  the  province 
of  Nedjd  sometimes  to   such  a  degree  that,  having 
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fathers  have  seen,  since  the  day  that 
they  were  upon  the  earth  unto  this  day. 
And  ho  turned  himself,  and  went  out 
from  Pharaoh. 

(^)  And  Pharaoh's  servants  said  unto 
liim.  How  hjn<;  shall  this  man  bo  a  snare 
unto  us  I*  let  the  men  go,  that  they  may 
serve  the  Louu  their  God  :  knowost  thou 
not  yet  tha,t  Egypt  is  destroyed  ?  '"^'And 
Mose.s  and  Aaron  were  brought  again 
•unto  Pharaoh  :  and  ho  said  unto  them, 
Go,  serve  the  Lord  your  God  :  hut  '  who 
«re  they  that  shall  go  ?  <"*  And  Moses 
said,  We  will  go  with  our  young  and 
with  our  old,  with  our  sons  and  with  our 
daughters,  with  our  Hocks  and  with  our 
herds  will  we  go  ;  for  we  mast  hold  a  feast 
unto  the  Lokd.  <""  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Let  the  Lord  be  so  with  you,  as  I 


I    Ilrlt,    icho    unit 


will  let  you  go,  and  your  little  ones : 
look  to  it ;  for  evil  w  before  you.  ""Not 
so  :  go  now,  ye  thit  arc  men,  and  serve 
the  Lord  ;  for  that  ye  did  desire.  And 
they  were  driven  out  from  Pharaoh's 
presence. 

<*^*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  land  of 
Egypt  for  the  locusts,  that  they  may 
come  up  upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  even  all  that 
the  hail  hath  left.  t''*'  And  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  rod  over  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Lord  brought  an  east 
wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day,  and  all 
tluit  night ;  and  when  it  was  morning, 
the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts. 
•'*'  And  the  locusts  went  ujj  over  all  the 
land   of  Egypt,  and   rested   in  all  the 


(lestroyoil  tlie  han'cst,  tlioy  j)cnetrato  by  thousands  into 
the  private  dwellings,  aud  devour  whatsoever  tliey  can 
find,  cvou  the  leatlior  of  tlio  water  vessels  "  {Notv.-i, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  '>)(>).  And  Morier :  '"  Tlioy  entered  the 
inmost  recesses  of  tlio  Imuses,  were  found  in  every 
oornor,  stuck  to  our  clothes,  and  infected  our  food " 
{Second  Journey,  p.  100).  Kahscli  is  ((uite  correct 
when  lie  says :  "  Soniotinics  tlicy  penetrate  into  tlio 
houses;  they  tly  into  the  nioullis  of  tlic  inmates;  they 
throw  tiienisclves  on  the  food  ;  they  gnaw  leather,  aud 
even  wood"  (Commcntanj,  p.  TJIJ). 

Which  neither  thy  fathers,  nor  thy  fathers' 
fathers  have  seen. — Only  ono  uotice  of  locusts  has 
boou  fountl  in  the  native  records. 

He  turned  himself,  and  went  out.— It  scoms 
to  bo  meant  that  Moses  did  not  on  this  occasion  wait  to 
800  what  effect  his  nieuace  would  have  on  Pharaoh. 
Ho  •'  knew  that  Pharaoh  would  not  yet  fear  the  Lord  " 
(chap.  ix.  30). 

("J  Let  the  men  go.— Thouprh  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
remained  hard,  the  i)lagues  had  a  eertaiu  effect  on  tho 
minds  of  the  Egyptians.  First,  the  magicians  were 
impressed,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  finger  of  God  "  (cha]>. 
viii.  19).  Then  a  certain  number  of  the  people  "feared 
tho  word  of  the  Lord,  aud  made  their  servants  and  their 
cattle  floe  into  the  houses"  (chap.  ix.  20).  Now  tho 
very  officers  of  the  Court,  those  who  wore  in  tho  closest 
contact  with  tho  king,  believed  that  tho  words  of  Moses 
would  come  true,  and  counselled  the  king  to  yield,  and 
"let  the  nu!u  go."  It  has  been  supposed  that  they 
meant  "  tho  men  only"  (Kuobel,  Cook) ;  but  this  is  pure 
conjecture.  The  word  used,  which  is  not  that  of  verse 
11,  would  cover  women  and  children.  The  officers 
of  the  Court — rich  landowners  mostly — would  dread 
impending  ruin  if  the  wheat  and  doora  crojjs  were  de- 
stroyed, and  would  intend  to  counsel  entire  suliniissioii. 

(»)  Moses  and  Aaron  were  brought  again 
unto  Pharaoh.— Moses  and  Aaron  had  uttered  their 
threat,  aiul  had  straightway  left  his  presence.  The 
courtiers  "  brought  them  again  to  Pharaoh."  The  cour- 
tiers, no  doubt,  supposed  that  tho  king  would  yield ;  aud 
the  king  was  prejMired  to  yield  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  he  had  conceived  of  a  compromise  in  his  own  mind, 
and  this  ho  lioped  to  impose  upon  Moses ;  hence  his 
insidious  question — 
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Who  are  they  that  shall  go  ?— Pharaoh  had  not 
hitherto  raised  this  question.  Ho  had  known  well 
enough  that  the  demand  extended  to  <dl  the  i)e<)plo 
(chap.  viii.  8)  ;  but  now  he  pretends  that  there  had  Ix'en 
an  ambiguity,  and  requires  that  it  shall  be  cleared  up. 
Moses  gives  him  an  answer  (verso  9)  which  takes  away 
all  further  preteuco  of  doubt. 

(9)  With  our  sons  and  with  otir  daughters  . . . 
for  we  must  hold  a  feast. — It  was  cu.stomary  in 
EgyiH  for  children  to  join  in  festivals  i Herod,  ii.  60). 

With  our  flocks  and  with  our  herds.— Tho 
family  of  Jacob  brought  numerous  flocks  and  herds  into 
Egy])t  (Gen.  xlvii.  1).  These  had,  no  doubt,  increased, 
notwithstanding  the  oppression,  and  at  tho  time  of  tho 
Exodus  must  have  been  veiy  numerous.  Tlie  require- 
ment to  "  take  a  lamb  for  an  house  "  I  chap.  xii.  2)  ou 
the  institution  of  the  Passover  involved  the  killing,  on 
a  single  day,  of  200.000  lambs.  Even  after  this  the 
flocks  and  herds  which  went  out  with  them  (chap.  xii. 
38)  were  "  very  much  cattle." 

(W)  Little  ones.— Heb., /aOTr?ic«.  Tliese  would  in- 
clude the  children  and  the  dependents.  (See  comment 
on  chap.  i.  1.1 

Evil  is  before  you.— Heb.,  evil  is  before  your 
faces — i.e.,  you  contemplate  doing  me  a  mischief,  by 
depriving  me  of  the  services  of  so  large  a  body  of 
labourers. 

(11)  Ye  that  are  men.— Heb.,  haggifbarinir-i.e., 
tho  full-grown  males. 

That  ye  did  desire.- There  was  no  ground  for 
this  reproach.  Moses  aud  Aaron  had  always  demanded 
the  release  of  the  entire  nation  ("let  my  people  go"); 
and  nations  are  composed  of  women  and  children  as 
much  and  as  essentially  as  they  are  of  adult  males. 

(13)  An  east  wind'.— Tho  LXX.  transkto  by  forov, 
"  a  south  wind,"  probably  because  l<K"usts  most  com- 
numly  enter  Egypt  from  tlie  south,  being  bred  in  Nubia 
or  Abyssinia ;  but  the  Hebrew  ( rnakh  k'idim)  is  un- 
doubt<'dly  an  east  wind;  and  modem  travellers  tell  us 
that  this  is  a  quarter  from  which  locusts  arrive  in  Egypt 
occasionally  (Denon,  Voijages  en  Egypte,  p.  286).  la 
such  cases  they  are  bred  in  Northern  Arabia. 

(iM  The  locusts  went  up  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt. — It  is  not.  perhaps,  certain  tlmt  this  is 
intended  literally,  since  universal  expressions  are  con- 


The  Eighth  Plague. 


EXODUS,   X. 


Pharaoh's  Heart  Hardened, 


coasts  of  Egypt:  very  grievous  were 
they ;  before  them  there  were  no  such 
locusts  as  they,  neither  after  them  shall 
be  such.  '1')  For  they  covered  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was 
darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb 
of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
which  the  hail  had  left :  and  there  re- 
mained not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees, 
or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  aU 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

(16)  Then  Pharaoh  i  called  for  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  haste ;  and  he  said,  I  have 
sinned  agamst  the  Loed  your  God,  and 
against  you.     (^^>  Now  therefore  forgive, 


1  Koh.,  hastened  to 
call. 


2  Ueh.,fastened. 


I  pray  thee,  my  sin  only  this  once,  and 
intreat  the  Lokd  your  God,  that  he  may 
take  away  from  me  this  death  only. 
('^'  And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh,  and 
intreated  the  Lord,  (i^*  And  the  Loed 
turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind, 
which  took  away  the  locusts,  and  "  cast 
them  into  the  Eed  sea ;  there  remained 
not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt. 
'^)But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  so  that  he  would  not  let  the 
children  of  Israel  go. 

(21)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  toward  heaven, 
that  there  may  be   darkness   over  the 


tinually  used  by  the  sacred  writers  where  something 
less  than  universality  is  meant.  But,  strengthened  as 
the  clause  is  by  the  succeeding  one,  we  must  suppose  a 
very  general  visitation  to  be  spoken  of.  Now  Egypt 
extends,  from  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  above  500 
miles,  and  the  Delta  has  a  width  of  150  miles.  No 
column  of  locusts  having  nearly  such  dimensions  is  re- 
corded in  history.  Perhaps  the  visitation  was  confined 
to  the  Delta  and  the  vicinity  of  Memphis.  Even  so,  it 
would  have  covered  an  area  of  7,000  square  miles,  or 
one  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Wales. 

(15)  They  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
so  that  the  land  was  darkened. — See  the  com- 
ment on  verse  5,  and  compare  also  Clarke's  Travels  in 
Biissia,  p.  445  : — "  The  steppes  were  literally  covered 
with  the  bodies  of  these  insects.  .  .  .  The  whole  face 
of  nature  seemed  to  be  concealed  as  by  a  living  veil." 

They  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land. — "  When 
these  animals  arrive  in  swarms,"  says  Clarke, "  the  whole 
vegetable  produce  disappears.  Nothing  escapes  them, 
from  the  leaves  of  the  forest  to  the  herbs  of  the  plain  " 
{Travels,  pp.  446,  447).  "  It  is  sufficient,"  observes 
a  traveller  in  Spain,  "if  these  terrible  columns  stop  half 
an  hour  on  a  spot,  for  everytliing  growing  on  it — vines, 
olive-trees,  and  com — to  be  entii'ely  destroyed.  After 
they  have  passed,  nothing  remains  but  the  large  branches 
and  the  roots,  which,  being  underground,  have  escaped 
their  voracity." 

All  the  fruit  of  the  trees. — Egypt  was  famous 
for  its  fruits,  which  consisted  of  figs,  grapes,  olives, 
mulberries,  pomegranates,  dates,  pears,  plums,  apples, 
peaches,  and  the  produce  of  the  persea  and  the  7iebk, 
or  sidr.  The  fruit  of  the  mebfc  would  be  ripe  in  March, 
and  the  blossom-buds  of  the  other  fruit-trees  would  be 
formed,  or  even  opening.  On  the  damage  which  locusts 
do  to  fruit-trees,  see  the  comment  on  verse  5,  and  add 
the  following : — "  When  the  weeds  ui  the  vineyards  do 
not  supply  them  with  sufficient  nutriment,  they  com- 
pletely strip  the  bark  and  buds  off  the  young  twigs,  so 
that  these  shoots  remain  throughout  the  summer  as 
white  as  chalk,  without  producing  fresh  foliage  "  (Pallas, 
Travels,  vol.  ii.,  p.  425). 

Which  the  hail  had  left.— See  chap.  ix.  25,  and 
comp.  Ps.  cv.  32,  33  : — "  He  gave  them  hail  for  rain, 
and  flaming  fire  in  their  land ;  he  smote  their  vines 
also,  and  their  fig  trees,  and  brake  the  trees  of  their 
coasts." 

(16)  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  in 
haste. — Heb.,  hasted  to  call  for  Moses  and  Aaron. 
The  expression  "hasted  to  call"  is  new,  and  marks 


extreme  urgency.  The  visitation  of  the  locusts  was 
felt  as  far  more  severe  than  any  preWous  one.  It 
entirely  destroyed  all  the  remaining  hai-vest,  both  of 
grain  and  fruit,  and  must  have  produced  a  terrible 
famine,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Egyptian  institution  of 
granaries  (Gen.  xli.  35,  48,  &c.). 

I  have  sinned  ,  .  . — Oomp.  chap.  ix.  27.  This  con- 
fession is  an  improvement  upon  tlie  former  one :  (1)  as 
acknowledging  a  double  fault — "  against  the  Lord  and 
against  you ; "  and  (2)  as  free  from  any  attempt  to  put 
the  blame,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  upon  others.  It 
was  probably  sincere  at  the  time ;  but  the  feeling  from 
which  it  sprang  was  short-lived. 

(17)  This  death.— Comp.  verse  7.  The  entire  de- 
struction of  the  harvest  threatened  death  to  large 
numbers  of  the  poorer  class  of  persons. 

(19)  The  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west 
wind  .  .  . — As  locusts  come,  so  they  commonly  go, 
with  a  wind.  They  cannot  fly  far  without  one.  It 
often  happens  that  a  wind  blows  them  into  the  sea. 
Pallas  says,  speaking  of  Crimean  locusts  in  the  year 
1799 : — "  Great  numbers  of  them  were  carried  [from 
the  Crimea]  by  northerly  winds  into  the  sea,  where  they 
perished,  and  were  afterwards  washed  on  shore  in 
heaps"  (Travels,  vol.  ii.,  p.  424). 

The  Red  sea. — lLeh.,the  seaoftoeeds,OTofrushes. 
Tlie  Red  Sea  probably  acquired  this  name  among  the 
Hebrews  from  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Moses 
its  north-western  recess  communicated  with  a  marshy 
tract,  extending  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  abound, 
ing  in  aquatic  plants  of  a  luxuriant  growth.  (Comp. 
chap.  ii.  3,  where  the  same  term  designates  the  water, 
plants  of  the  Nile.) 

There  remained  not  one  locust  .  .  .— Niebuhr 
says  of  locusts  in  Arabia : — "  Souvent  0  en  reste  beaucoup 
apres  le  depart  general"  {Description  de  V Arabic, 
p.  153).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when 
the  whole  swarm  takes  its  departure  at  once.  "  A  wind 
from  the  south-west,"  says  Morier,  "  which  had  brought 
them,  so  completely  drove  them  forwards  that  not  a 
vestige  of  them  was  to  be  seen  two  hours  afterwards  " 
{Second  Journey,  p.  98). 

(30)  The  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart.— 
Comp.  above,  chap.  ix.  12. 

The  Ninth  PLAorE. 

(21—23)  The  ninth  plague,  like  the  third  and  sixth, 

was  sent  without  any  previous  warning.     It  consisted 

in  a  "  thick  darkness,"  which  may  have  been  brought 

about  by  means  of  the  Kliamsin,  or  "  Wind  of  the 
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Tli£  Ninth  Plagtie. 


EXODUS,  X. 


P/iaraoh  Dismisses  Moses. 


lam  I  of  E^ypt,  'even  darkness  which 
may  l)i'  felt.  *-->  And  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  hand  toward  heaven ;  and 
there  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  three  days  :  (■^'  they  saw 
not  one  another,  neither  rose  any  from 
his  place  for  three  days  :  "but  all  the 
children  of  Israel  had  lij,dit  in  theii- 
dwcllinfji's. 

I-''  And  Pharaoh  called  unto  Moses, 
and  said,  Go  ye,  sei-vc  the  Lord  ;  only 
let  your  flocks  and  your  herds  be  stayed : 
let  your  little  ones  also  go  with  you. 
(25)  And  Moses  said,  Thou  must  give  -us 
also  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings,  that 


1   Hill.,  Ihal   one 
may    /e<l   dark- 


a  Wild.  le.  1. 


:  Hfb.,  info   our 


we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God. 
<**>  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us ; 
there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind ; 
for  thereof  must  we  take  to  serve  the 
LoitD  our  God  ;  and  we  know  not  with 
what  we  must  serve  the  Lord,  until  we 
come  thither. 

(-'''  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  and  he  wcnild  not  let  them  go. 
•*)  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  him.  Get 
thee  from  me,  take  heed  to  thyself,  see 
my  face  no  more  ;  for  in  that  day  thou 
seest  my  face  thou  shalt  die.  '*'  And 
Moses  said.  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  I 
will  see  thy  face  again  no  more. 


Desert,"  wliieli  frctiuently  t)li)ws  alHUit  the  time  of  the 
vorniil  Of(iiiiiox,  niul  l)rliigs  willi  it  such  clouds  of  a  fine 
iiiUmlpahh-  siiiiil  thiit  the  lifjht  of  the  sun  is  obscured, 
niul  Hu  effect  |)ro(luce(l  whicli  some  travellers  have 
eoniimrcd  to  "  tlic  most  fjlooray  nifflit."  Or  it  may 
iiave  l)eeM  a  slnittiiig  out  of  the  sun's  rnys  hydonso  fog 
nnil  cloud  of  a  moro  ordinary  diaraeter  ;  thougli  in  that 
cns(^  (heri>  must  liave  liecn  something  in  tlie  visitation 
very  much  exceeding  any  known  instance  of  sucli  dark- 
ness. "  They  saw  not  one  auotlier,"  we  are  told,  "  for 
three  days"  (ver.so  23).  The  darkness  was  one  which 
"  niiglit  00  felt "  (verso  "21 ).  Such  a  i)rotematnral  con- 
tinuauco  of  absolutely  imi)enetrable  "  blackness  of  dark- 
ness" would  cause  to  any  man  a  feeling  of  intense 
alarm  and  liorror.  To  the  Egy|)tians  it  would  be 
peculiarly  painful  and  terrible.  Ra,  the  sun-god,  was 
among  th((  priniMpal  objects  of  theirworship,  especially 
in  thi^  Delta,  wliere  Hehopolis  and  Pithora  wero  cities 
deilicated  to  him.  Darkues.s  was  a  creation  of  Sot — tlio 
Evil  Principle,  the  destroyer  of  Osiris — andof  Apophis, 
the  Great  berpent,  the  impedcr  of  souls  in  the  lower 
world.  It  would  have  seemed  to  the  Egyptians  that 
Ra  was  dead,  that  Set  had  triiunphed  over  his  brother, 
that  Apophis  had  encircled  the  world  with  his  dark 
folds,  and  plunged  it  in  eternal  night.  Hence  Pharaoh's 
early  call  fur  Moses,  and  permission  that  the  people 
should  depart,  with  their  faiitilies  {vorsc  'it) :  a  conces- 
sion wliicli,  liowever,  was  marred  by  the  proviso,  "  Only 
lot  your  flocks  and  herds  be  stayed." 

(21)  Darkness  which  may  be  felt.— Heb.,  one 
shall  grait})  darkness.  The  Authorised  Version  seems 
to  give  the  true  nu-aning,  which  is  found  also  in  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  The  idea  is  an  exaggeration  of 
that  instinctive  feeling  which  makes  us  speak  of  "  thick 
darkness."  The  general  voice  of  mankind  confirms 
the  use  of  the  phrase. 

(Si)  They  saw  not  one  another.— Heb.,  man  did 
not  sec  his  broliicr.  The  darkness  was  absolute,  equal 
to  tli.-it  of  tlio  darkest  night. 

Neither  rose  any  from  his  place.— Comp.  chap, 
xvi.  21'.  No  one  quitted  his  house.  Mr.  Millington 
imagines  that  they  all  sat  "  glued  to  their  seats"  (Plagties 
of  Egypt,  p.  159),  I)ut  this  savours  of  over-literalism. 
It  is  not  nceessai-y  to  suppose  that  they  had  no  artificial 
light,  or  that  they  cca.sed  to  move  from  chamber  t<i 
chand)er.  What  the  writer  intends  to  note  is  that  all 
busiiu-ss  and  all  intereourso  with  neighbours  was  sus- 
pended. No  one  quitted  the  house  in  which  he  was 
when  the  darkness  began. 
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All  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dwellings. — The  \isitation,  whatever  it  W!ls,  did  not 
extend  to  the  land  of  Goshen.  (Comp.  chaps,  viii. 
22— 2 1,  ix.  4—7,  26.) 

(2t)  Let  your  little  ones  also  go  with  you.— 
Rather,  your  families.  Pharaoh  yields  another  point, 
but  ho  will  not  yield  all.  He  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  really  to  "  let  the  people  go."  He  must  still  keep 
some  hold  on  them,  and  the  cattle  will  serve  his  puriwso 
equally  with  the"  little  ones."  H  the  Israelites  depart 
^vithout  their  cattle,  they  will  be  sure  to  return  for  them. 

(2ii)  Our  cattle  also  shaU  go  with  us.— Onco 
more  Moses  rejects  the  protlered  compromi.se — rejects 
it  absolutely  and  altogether.  The  cattle  shall  all  go 
ivith  the  people;  "not  an  hoof  shall  be  left  behind." 
And  why  !■'  First,  because  it  is  theirs  ("  our  cattle,"  "  our 
tlocks,"  "our  herds"),  and  not  Pharaoh's;  secondly, 
because  it  is  God's — all.  to  the  last  head,  if  Ho  requires 
it ;  and  Ho  has  not  said  as  yet  how  much  of  it  Ho  will 
require.  The  festival  to  be  held  in  the  wilderness  is 
altogether  a  new  thing  ;  its  ritual  has  not  at  present 
been  laid  down.  The  people  will  only  bo  told  "with 
what  they  must  serve  the  Lord  "  when  they  are  come 
to  the  place  where  they  are  to  serve  Him :  i.e.,  to  Sinai 
(elm]),  iii.  12). 

(-^)  Get  thee  from  me. — This  address  is  rude, 
fierce,  uncourteous.  That  a  Pharaoh  of  the  nineteenth 
(or  eighteenth  ?)  dj-nasty  should  have  so  spoken  implies 
extreme  and  very  uncommon  excitement.  Generally 
the  Pharaohs  of  this  polished  period  were  as  imper- 
turbable as  Chinese  man<larins.  We  must  suppose  that 
up  to  this  time  the  king  had  persuaded  himself  that  ho 
would  be  able  to  bring  Moses  to  a  compromise,  but  that 
now  at  last  he  desp.iired  of  so  doing ;  hence  his  anger 
and  nuleness. 

Thou  Shalt  die. — Egyptian  kings  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  but  rarely  exercised  it  arbitrarily,  or 
without  trial.  Very  long  and  elaborate  judicial  pro- 
cesses have  been  found  among  the  Eg)i)tian  remains. 
Still,  no  doubt,  a  monarch  could  put  to  death  whomso- 
ever he  pleased ;  and  so  Egyi)tian  courtiers  were  wont 
to  acknowledge  that  they  had  lived  to  old  age  "  by  the 
favour  of  the  king  "  (Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i., 
p.  92). 

(29)  The  division  between  chap.  x.  and  chap.  ri.  is 
nnfortunato.  The  interview  between  Pharaoh  and 
Moses  was  not  yet  over.  It  is  continued  in  verses 
4 — 8  of  the  next  chapter,  and  only  terminates  when 
the  prophet  "  went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  a  great  anger." 
Verses  1 — 3  of  chap.  xi.  are  parenthetic. 


The  Tenth  Plague 


EXODUS,  XI. 


is  Threatened. 


CHAPTER  XI.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
said  tmto  Moses,  Yet  will  I  bring  one 
plague  more  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon 
Egj'pt;  afterwards  he  will  let  you  go 
hence:  when  he  shall  let  yo%  go,  he 
shall  surely  thrust  you  out  hence  alto- 
gether. (2J  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of 
the  people,  and  let  every  man  borrow  of 
his  neighbour,  and  every  woman  of  her 
neighbour,  "jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels 
of  gold.  <3)  And  the  Lord  gave  the 
people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyp- 


a  ch.  3.  22  &  12.  a'.. 


b  ECClUS.  45.  1. 


tians.  Moreover  the  man  *  Moses  was 
very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  people. 

WAnd  Moses  said.  Thus  saith  the 
LoED,  ''About  midnight  will  I  go  out 
into  the  midst  of  Egypt :  (5)  and  all  the 
firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die, 
from  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh  that 
sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  unto  the 
firstborn  of  the  maidservant  that  is  be- 
hind the  mill ;    and  all  the  firstborn  of 
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Announcement  op  the  Tenth  Plague. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  said.— Rather,  Now  the  Lord 
had  said.  The  passage  (verses  1 — 3)  is  parenthetic, 
and  refers  to  a  revehition  made  to  Moses  before  his 
present  interview  with  Pharaoh  began.  The  insertion 
is  needed  in  order  to  explain  the  confidence  of  Moses 
in  regard  to  the  last  plague  (verse  5),  and  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  Egyptians  (verse  8). 

When  he  shall  let  you  go,  he  shall  surely 
thrust  you  out  hence  altogether.— The  word 
rendered  "  altogether "  belongs  to  the  first  clause. 
Ti'auslate,  when  he  shall  let  you  go  altogether,  he  shall 
assuredly  thrust  you  out  hence. 

(2)  Let  every  man  borrow.— See  the  comment  on 
chap.  iii.  22.  The  directions  to  "  ask  "  the  Egyptians 
for  presents  is  extended  here  from  the  women  alone  to 
both  women  and  men.  Egyptian  obdm-acy  and  Israel- 
itish  loss  through  some  of  the  plagues  may  have  caused 
the  enlargement  of  the  original  instruction. 

(3)  The  Lord  gave  the  people  favour — i.e., 
when  the  time  arrived.     (See  below,  chap.  xii.  36.) 

The  man  Moses. — At  fii-st  sight  there  seems  a 
difficulty  in  supposing  Moses  to  have  written  thus  of 
himself.  "  The  man  "  is  not  a  title  by  which  writers  of 
any  time  or  country  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  imagine  any  one 
but  Moses  giving  him  so  bald  and  poor  a  designation. 
To  other  writers  he  is  a  "  prophet  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  27;  Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37),  or  "  a  man  of  God  " 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  1 ;  Josh.  xiv.  6;  Ps.  xc,  Title ;  Ezra  iii.  2), 
or  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord  "  (Josh.  i.  1 ;  Heb.  iii.  5) ; 
never  simply  "  the  man." 

Very  great. — It  has  been  said  that  this  expression 
does  not  comport  well  with  the  "  meekness  "  of  Moses. 
But  it  is  the  mere  statement  of  a  fact,  and  of  one  neces- 
sary to  be  stated  for  the  proper  imderstanduig  of  the 
narrative.  Moses,  in  the  course  of  his  long  contention 
as  an  equal  with  Pharaoh,  had  come  to  be  regarded,  not 
only  by  the  courtiers,  but  by  the  Egyptians  generally, 
as  a  great  personage — a  personage  almost  on  a  par  with 
the  Pharaoh,  whom  they  revered  as  a  god  upon  earth. 
The  position  to  which  he  had  thus  attained  exerted  an 
important  influence  on  the  entire  Egyptian  people  at 
this  time,  causing  them  to  be  well-inclined  towards  his 
countrymen,  and  willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
help  them  and  obtain  their  good-wiU. 

(*)  And  Moses  said. — In  continuation  of  the 
speech  recorded  in  chap.  x.  29,  face  to  face  with  Pha- 
raoh, Moses  makes  his  last  appeal — utters  his  last 
threats.  The  Pharaoh  has  bidden  him  "  see  his  face 
no  more"  (chap.  x.  28),  and  he  has  accepted  the  warning, 
and   declared  "  I  mU  see  thy  face  again  no  more  " 


(chap.  X.  29).  It  is  the  last  interview — the  last  inter- 
change of  speech.  Moses  had  to  deliver  himself  of  a 
message.  Hardened  as  his  heart  is,  Pharaoh  is  yet  to 
be  allowed  "  a  place  for  repentance."  God  announces 
to  him,  by  the  mouth  of  Moses,  the  coming  destruction 
of  the  firstborn — emphasizes  the  ten'ible  nature  of  the 
impending  calamity  by  the  announcement  that  through 
all  Egypt  there  would  be  "  a  great  cry  " — contrasts 
with  their  despair  the  absolute  immunity  of  the 
Israelites — and  finally  warns  the  Pharaoh  that  he  and 
his  people  will  shortly  urge  the  departure  which  they  now 
refuse  to  permit.  If  Pharaoh  had  even  now  relented, 
it  was  not  too  late — the  great  blows  might  have  been 
escaped,  the  death  of  the  firstborn  and  the  destruction 
of  the  armed  force  in  the  Red  Sea.  But  he  had 
"hardened  himself,"  and  then  "  been  hardened,"  until, 
practically,  the  time  for  relenting  was  gone  by.  He 
remained  obdurate,  and  "  would  not  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go  out  of  his  land  "  (verse  10). 

About  midnight. — The  particular  night  was  not 
specified;  and  the  torment  of  suspense  was  thus  added 
to  the  pain  of  an  unintermittent  fear.  But  the  dread- 
ful visitation  was  to  come  at  the  dreadest  hour  of  the 
twenty-four — midnight.  Thus  much  was  placed  beyond 
doubt. 

(5)  AU  the  firstborn  .  .  .  shaU  die.— The 
Heb.  word  translated  firstborn  is  applied  only  to  males ; 
and  thus  the  announcement  was  that  in  evei'y  family 
the  eldest  son  should  be  cut  ofll.  In  Egypt,  as  in  most 
other  countries,  the  law  of  primogenitm'e  prevailed — 
the  eldest  son  was  the  hope,  stay,  and  support  of  the 
household,  his  father's  companion,  his  mother's  joy,  the 
object  of  his  brothers'  and  sisters'  reverence.  The 
firstborn  of  the  Pharaoh  bore  the  title  of  erpa  stiten 
sa,  or  "hereditary  crown  prince,"  aud  succeeded  his 
father,  unless  he  died  or  was  formally  set  aside  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  Among  the  nobles,  estates  were 
inherited,  and  sometimes  titles  descended  to  the  first- 
born. No  greater  affliction  can  be  conceived,  short  of 
the  general  destruction  of  the  people,  than  the  sudden 
death  in  every  family  of  him  round  whom  the  highest 
interests  aud  fondest  hopes  clustered. 

The  maidservant  that  is  behind  the  mill 
marks  the  lowest  grade  in  the  social  scale,  as  the  king 
that  sits  upon  his  throne  marks  the  highest.  A11  alike 
were  to  suffer.  In  every  family  there  was  to  be  one 
dead  (chaj).  xii.  30). 

All  the  firstborn  of  beasts. — The  aggravation 
of  the  calamity  by  its  extension  to  beasts  is  very 
remarkable,  and  is  probably  to  be  connected  with  the 
Egyptian  animal-worship.  At  all  times  there  were 
in  Egypt  four  animals  regarded  as  actual  incarnations 
of  deity,  and  the  objects  of  profound  veneration.  Three 
of  these  were  bulls,  while  one  was  a  white  cow.     It  is 
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hi  a  (J real  Anger. 


beasts.  **'  And  there  shall  be  a  great 
cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
such  iis  there  was  none  like  it,  nor  shall 
be  like  it  any  more.  '"'  But  against  any 
of  the  children  of  Isi-ael  shall  not  a  dog 
move  his  tongue,  against  man  or  beast : 
that  ye  may  know  how  that  the  Lord 
doth  put  a  difference  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Israel.  **'  And  all  these  thy 
servants  shall  come  do\vn  vuito  me,  and 
bow  down  themselves  unto  me,  saying. 
Get  thee  out,  and  all  the  people  '  that 
follow  thee:  and  after  that  I  mil  go 
out.  And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh 
in  *a  great  anger. 

<*>Aiid  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you  ; 
that  my  wonders  may  be  multiplied  in 


I  ni'li.,  IJtiU  <j  al 
Iky  fat. 


>    H<'l>,    Xeal    0/ 


the  lana  of  Egj-pt.  '"'t  And  Moses  and 
Aaron  did  all  these  wonders  before 
Pharaoh  :  and  the  Lord  hardened  Pha- 
raoh's heart,  so  that  he  would  not  let 
the  children  of  Israel  go  out  of  his 
land. 

CHAPTER  XII.— <')And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  saying,  '-'  This  month  kJmU  be 
unto  you  the  beginning  of  months:  it 
i^hall  he  the  first  month  of  the  year  to 
you. 

'^'  Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  saying,  In  the  tenth  day  of 
this  month  they  shaU  take  to  them 
every  man  a  'lamb,  according  to  the 
house   of  tlieir  fathers,  a  lamb  for  an 


not  unlikoly  tliat  all  were  required  to  be  "  firstborns  ;  " 
in  wliich  case  tlio  whole  of  Egypt  would  have  been 

Slnnfjed  into  a  religious  niouniing  on  aeeouut  of  their 
eaths,  in  addition  to  the  donu^stie  mourning  that  must 
have  prevailed  in  eaeh  house.  The  deaths  of  other  saered 
animals,  and  of  many  pet  animals  in  houses,  would  have 
increased  the  general  eonsternation. 

(6)  There  shall  be  a  great  cry.— The  shrill  cries 
uttered  by  mourners  in  the  East  are  well  known  to 
travellers.  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  heard  those  of  the  Egyj)- 
tian  women  at  Cairo,  in  the  great  cholera  of  1848,  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  (Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  888).  Heroilotus,  describing  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  Pereian  soldiers  at  tlie  f  unenil  of  Masistins, 
says  that  "  all  Boeotia  resoimded  with  their  clamour  " 
(ix.  24).  The  Egji)tian  monuments  represent  mourners 
«s  tearing  their  hair,  putting  dust  upon  their  heads, 
and  beating  their  breasts  (Wilkinsou,  in  Bawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  138). 

0)  Shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue.— Com- 
pare Josh.  X.  21.  Tlie  expression  is  evidently  pro- 
verbial. 

(S)  All  these  thy  servants — i.e.,  the  high  officers 
of  the  Court  who  were  standing  about  Pharaoh.  These 
grandees  would  come  to  Jloses  when  the  blow  fell,  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  him  as  if  he  were  their 
ting,  and  beseech  him  to  take  his  departure  with  all  liis 
nation.  The  details  are  given  more  fully  and  more 
graphically  in  this  place  than  in  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive (ehap.  xii.  31). 

In  a  great  angor. — Heb.,  in  heat  of  anger :  i.e., 
burning  with  indignation.  Moses  had  not  shown  this 
in  his  speech,  whieli  had  been  calm  and  dignified  ;  but 
ho  here  records  what  he  had  felt.  For  once  liis  acquired 
''  meekness  "  failed,  and  the  hot  natural  temper  of  his 
youth  blazed  up.  His  life  had  been  tlireatened — he 
had  been  iguominiously  dismissed — he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  right  of  audience  for  the  future  (chap.  x. 
^8).  Under  such  circumstances,  he  "  did  well  to  bo 
angry." 

(9. 10)  And  the  Lord  said  .  .  .—The  series  of  the 
nine  wonders  wrouglit  by  Moses  and  Aaron  is  terminated 
by  this  short  summary,  of  which  the  main  points  are — 
(1)  God  had  said  (cliap.  iv.  21)  that  the  miracles  would 
fail  to  move  Pharaoh ;  (2)  He  had  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  this  failure  His  own  will  that  the  wonders 


should  be  multiplied  (chap.  vi\.  3) ;  (3)  the  miracles  had 
now  been  wrought ;  (4)  Pharaoh  had  not  been  moved  by 
them;  (5)  God  had  hardened  his  heart,  as  a  judgment 
upon  him,  after  he  had  first  himself  hardened  it.  The 
result  had  been  a  series  of  manifestations  calculated 
to  impress  the  Israelites  with  a  sense  of  God's  pro- 
tecting care,  the  Egj-ptians  and  the  neighbouring 
nations  with  a  sense  of  His  jjower  to  punish. 

xn. 

Institution  of  the  Passovee. 

(1)  In  the  land  of  Egypt.— Tliis  section  (verses 
1 — 28)  has  the  appcarani'c  of  lla^^ng  Ijecn  written  in- 
dependently of  tlie  previous  narrative — earlier,  probably, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Law  rather  than  of  the  history.  It 
throws  together  instructions  on  the  subject  of  the  Pass- 
over wliich  must  have  been  given  at  different  times 
(comp.  verses  3,  12,  17l,  some  before  the  tenth  of 
Abib,  some  on  the  day  preceding  the  departure  from 
Egypt,  some  on  the  day  following.  As  far  as  verse  20 
it  is  wholly  legal,  and  would  suit  Leviticus  as  well  as 
Exodus.  From  verse  20  it  has  a  more  historical  charac- 
ter, since  it  relates  the  action  tjikcn  by  Moses. 

(2)  The  beginning  of  months.— Hitherto  the 
Hebrews  had  commenced  the  year  with  Tisri,  at  or 
near  the  autiuunal  equinox.  (See  cluvii.  xxiii.  16.)  In 
thus  doing,  they  followed  neither  the  Egyptian  nor  the 
Babylonian  custom.  The  Egy"|)tians  began  the  year  in 
June,  with  the  first  rise  of  the  Nile ;  the  Babylonians  in 
Nisannu,  at  the  vernal  equinox.  It  was  tliis  month 
which  was  now  made,  by  God's  command,  the  first 
mouth  of  the  Hebrew  year ;  but  as  yet  it  had  not  the 
name  Nisan :  it  was  called  Abib  (chap.  xiii.  4),  the 
month  of  "greenness."  Henceforth  the  Hebrews  had 
two  years,  a  ciril  and  a  sacred  one  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud., 
i.  3,  §  3).  The  civil  year  began  with  Tisri,  in  the 
autumn,  at  the  elo.so  of  the  harvest ;  the  sacred  year 
began  with  Abib  (called  afterwards  Nisan),  six  months 
earlier.  It  followed  that  the  first  ci\'il  was  the  seventh 
sacred  month,  and  vice  versa. 

(3)  In  the  tenth  day.— It  is  evident  that  this 
direction  must  have  been  given  l>eforc  the  tenth  day 
had  arrived,  probably  some  days  before.  The  object  of 
the  direction  was  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  careful 
inspection  of  the  animal,  so  that  its  entire  freedom  from 
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Passover  Sacrifice. 


house :  '*'  and  if  the  Household  be  too 
little  for  the  lamb,  let  him  and  his 
neighboiir  next  unto  his  house  take  it 
according  to  the  number  of  the  souls  ; 
every  man  according  to  his  eating  shall 
make  your  count  for  the  lamb.  (5)  Your 
lamb  shall  be  without  blemish,  a  male 
^  of  the  first  year :  ye  shall  take  it  out 
from  the  sheep,  or  from  the  goats : 
(^'  and  ye  shall  keep  it  up   until  the 


Hpb.,  sor   of  a 
year. 


Heb.,  between  the 
two  evenings. 


fourteenth  day  of  the  same  month  :  and 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation 
of  Israel  shall  kill  it  -in  the  eveniag. 
*''  And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and 
strike  it  on  the  two  side  posts  and  on 
the  upper  door  post  of  the  houses, 
wherein  they  shall  eat  it.  (^)  And  they 
shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that  night,  roast 
with  fire,  and  unleavened  bread ;  and 
with  bitter    herbs   they    shall    eat    it. 


all  blemish  mig-lit  be  ascertained.  The  animal  was  not 
to  be  killed  till  four  days  later  (verse  6). 

A  lamb. — The  word  used  [seh)  is  a  vague  one, 
applied  equally  to  slieep  and  goats,  of  any  age  and  of 
either  sex.  Sex  and  age  were  fixed  subsequently 
(verse  5),  but  the  other  ambiguity  remained;  and  it  is 
curious  that  practically  only  lambs  seem  to  have  been 
ever  offered.  The  I'equirement  indicates  a  social  condi- 
tion in  which  there  was  no  extreme  poverty.  All 
Israelites  ai-e  supposed  either  to  possess  a  lamb  or  to  bo 
able  to  purchase  one. 

According  to  the  house  of  their  fathers.— 
Rather, /o)'  the  house  of  their  fathers :  i.e.,  for  their 
family. 

(^)  If  the  household  be  too  little  for  the  lamb. 
— There  would  be  cases  where  the  family  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  consume  an  entire  lamb  at  a  sitting. 
Where  this  was  so,  men  were  to  club  with  their  neigh- 
boiu-s,  either  two  small  families  joining  together,  or  a 
large  family  drafting  off  some  of  its  members  to  bi'iug 
up  the  numbers  of  a  small  one.  According  to  Joseplius 
(Bell.  Jud.,  vi.  9,  §  3),  ten  was  the  least  number  regarded 
as  sufficient,  while  twenty  was  not  considered  too 
many. 

Every  man  according  to  his  eating  shall 
make  your  count  for  the  lamb. — Rather,  shall 
ye  count.  In  determining  the  number  for  any  given 
Paschal  meal,  ye  shall  "  count  men  according  to  their 
eating,"  admitting  more  or  fewer,  as  they  are  likely  to 
consume  less  or  more. 

(5)  Without  blemish. — Natural  piety  teaches  that 
we  must  not  "  ofEer  the  blind,  the  lame,  or  the  sick  for 
sacrifice"  (Mai.  i.  8).  We  must  give  to  G-od  of  our 
best.  The  Law  emphasized  this  teaching,  and  here,  on 
the  first  occasion  when  a  sacrifice  was  formally  ap- 
pointed, required  it  to  be  absolutely  without  blemish 
of  any  kind.  Afterwards  the  requirement  was  made 
general  (Lev.  xxii.  19 — 25).  It  was  peculiai'ly  fitting 
that  the  Paschal  offering  should  be  without  defect  of 
any  kind,  as  especially  typifying  "  the  Lamb  of  God," 
who  is  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  " — a  "  lamb  without 
spot." 

A  male. — Males  were  reckoned  superior  to  females, 
and  were  especially  appropi-iate  here,  since  the  victim 
represented  the  firstbora  male  in  each  house. 

Of  the  first  year — i.e.,  not  above  a  year  old.  As 
children  are  most  innocent  when  young,  so  even  animals 
were  thought  to  be. 

(6)  Ye  shall  keep  it  up.— Heb.,  ye  shall  have  it 
in  custody  :  separate  it,  i.e.,  tram  the  tlock,  and  keep  it 
in  or  near  your  house  for  four  days.  During  this  time 
it  could  bo  carefully  and  thoroughly  inspected.  (Comp. 
verse  3.) 

The  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  .  . . 
shall  kill  it. — Every  head  of  a  family  belonging  to 
the  "  congregation"  was  to  make  the  necessary  arrange. 


ments,  to  have  the  victim  ready,  and  to  kiU  it  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  at  a  time 
described  as  that  "  between  the  two  evenings."  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  Ac- 
cording to  Onkelos  and  Aben  Ezra,  the  first  evening- 
was  at  sunset,  the  second  about  an  hour  later,  when  the 
twilight  ended  and  the  stars  came  out.  With  this  view 
agrees  the  direction  in  Deut.  xvi.  6 : — "  Thou  shalt 
sacrifice  the  passover  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the 
sun."  It  is  objected  that,  according  to  Josephus  (Bell. 
Jud.,  vi.  9,  §  3),  the  actual  time  of  the  sacrifice  was 
"  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour  " — i.e.,  from  three 
o'clock  to  five — and  that  there  would  not  have  been 
time  for  the  customary  ceremonies  during  the  short 
twilight  of  Palestine.  The  ceremonies  consisted  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  lambs  at  the  tabernacle  door,  and  the 
conve3-ance  of  the  blood  in  basins  to  the  altar,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  sprinkled  upon  it.  For  this  operation 
a  period  of  several  hours'  duration  would  seem  to  have 
been  necessary  :  hence  the  time  came  gi'adually  to  be 
extended ;  and  when  this  had  been  done,  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  phrase  "  between  the  evenings"  grew  up. 
The  first  evening  was  exj)lained  to  begin  with  the 
decline  of  the  sun  from  the  zenith,  and  the  second  with 
the  sunset ;  but  this  can  scarcely  have  been  the  original 
idea. 

(")  Strike  it. — With  a  bunch  of  hyssop.  (See 
verse  22.) 

The  two  side  posts  and  on  the  upper  door 
post. — The  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  the  destroying 
influence,  whatever  it  was,  would  enter  the  house  by 
the  door.  The  sight  of  the  bloody  stains  above  the 
door  and  on  either  side  woidd  prevent  its  entering. 
The  word  translated  "  upper  door  post "  appears  to  be 
derived  from  shdcaph,  "  to  look  out,"  and  to  signify 
properly  the  latticed  window  above  the  door,  through 
which  persons  reconnoitred  those  who  knocked  before 
admitting  them.  Such  windows  are  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  early  Egyptian  monuments.  The  blood 
thus  rendered  conspicuous  would  show  that  atonement 
had  been  made  for  the  house,  i.e.,  for  its  inmates. 

(8)  Roast  with  fire.— Roasting  is  the  simplest,  the 
easiest,  and  the  most  primitive  mode  of  cooking  meat. 
It  was  also  the  only  mode  open  to  all  the  Hebrews, 
since  the  generality  would  not  possess  cauldrons  large 
enough  to  receive  an  entire  lamb.  Em-ther,  the  require- 
ment put  a  difference  between  this  and  other  victims, 
which  were  genei-ally  cut  up  and  boiled  (1  Sam.  ii. 
14,  15). 

Unleavened  bread  .  .  .  bitter  herbs. — As  par- 
taking of  the  lamb  typified  feeding  on  Christ,  so  the 
putting  away  of  leaven  and  eating  unleavened  bread 
signified  the  putting  away  of  all  defilement  and  corrup- 
tion ere  we  approach  Christ  to  feed  on  Him  (1  Cor.  v.  8). 
As  for  the  bitter  herbs,  they  probably  represented 
"  self-denial "  or  "  repentance  " — fitting  concomitants 
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TJie  Mode  of 


EXODUS,   XII. 


Ealing  t/ie  Pcusover, 


<")  Eat  not  of  it  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all 
with  water,  but  rouat  luWi  firo ;  his 
head  with  his  legs,  and  with  tlie  piir- 
tenaiiee  thereof.  ('"'  And  ye  shall  let 
nothing  of  it  remain  until  the  morning  ; 
and  that  which  remaineth  of  it  until  the 
7norning  ye  shall  burn  with  fire.  '"*  And 
thus  shall  ye  eat  it;  with  your  loins 
girded,  your  shoes  on  your  feet,  and 
your  staff  in  your  hand ;  and  ye  shall 
«at  it  in  haste :  it  in  the  Lord's  pass- 
over. 

(12)  For  I  will  pass  through  the  land 
of  Egypt  this  night,  and  will  smite  all 
the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Eg3-2)t,  both 
man   and   beast ;  and   against   all    the 


1  OTtVrtnu*. 


3  n<-b..  for  a  tit 
ttrurtioH, 


'  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute  judgment: 
I  am  the  Loitu.  <'^)  And  the  blood  shall 
be  to  you  for  a  token  upon  the  houses 
where  ycare:  and  when  I  see  the  blood, 
I  will  pass  over  you,  and  the  plague 
shall  not  be  upon  you  "to  destroy  you, 
when  I  smite  the  land  of  Egypt. 

'"'  And  this  day  shall  be  luito  you  for 
a  memorial ;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast 
to  the  Lord  throughout  your  genera- 
tions ;  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  by  an 
ordinance  for  ever.  *'^*  Seven  days  shall 
ye  eat  unleavened  bread  ;  even  the  first 
day  ye  shall  i)ut  away  leaven  out  of 
your  houses :  for  whosoever  eateth 
leavened  bread  from  the  first  day  until 


of  the  lioly  foast,  where  the  Lamb  of  God  is  onr  food. 
At  any  riito,  tlioy  woi'c  a  protest  against  that  animalism 
wliicli  turns  a  saciT<l  l)an<iiiet  info  a  means  of  gratify- 
ing (lie  apiietite  (1  Cor.  xi.  '20 — '2'!). 

('•1  His  head  with  his  legs  .  .  .—The  lamb  wa.s 
to  bo  roasted  wliole :  "  not  a  bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken '" 
(verso  4t)).  Jnstin  Martyr  says  tliat  it  was  prepared 
for  roasting  by  means  of  two  wooden  spits,  ono  per- 
peiidicnlar  and  the  other  transverse,  wliieli  extended  it 
on  a  sort  of  cross,  and  made  it  aptly  typify  the  Cruci- 
fied One. 

The  purtenance  thereof.— Heb.,  i<s  inside.  The 
entrails  wore  taken  out,  carefully  cleansed,  and  then 
replaced. 

(W)  Ye  shall  let  nothing  of  it  remain.— That 
there  miglit  be  neillier  iirol'aiiation  nor  superstitious 
use  of  what  was  left.  (Comp.  the  requirement  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  re.six>ct  to  the  Eucharistic 
cleme7its.) 

That  which  remaineth — i.e.,  the  bones  and  such 
jiarticles  of  flesh  as  necessarily  adhered  to  them.  These 
wore  to  Ix^  at  once  totally  consumed  by  fire.  Thus  only 
coidd  they  be,  as  it  were,  aimihilated,  and  so  secured 
from  profanation. 

(II)  Thus  shall  ye  eat  it.— Tlie  injunctions  •which 
follow  are  not  repeated  in  any  later  i)art  of  the  Law,  luid 
wore  not  generally  regarded  as  binding  at  any  Passover 
after  tlie  first.  They  all  had  reference  to  the  impend- 
ing departure  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  to  eat  the 
Passover  prepared  as  for  a  jouniey.  The  long  robe 
{begcd),  usually  allowed  to  flow  loosely  around  the 
jxjrsou,  was  to  be  gathered  together,  and  fastened  about 
the  loins  with  a  girdle ;  sandals,  not  eonimonly  worn 
inside  the  house,  were  to  bo  put  on  the  feet,  and  a  walk- 
ing-stick was  fo  be  held  in  one  hand.  The  meal  was  to 
bo  eaten  "  in  haste,"  as  liable  to  be  interrupted  at  any 
moment  by  a  summons  fo  quit  Egyjit  and  set  out  for 
Canaan,  bome  sucOi  attitude  befits  Christians  at  all 
times,  since  they  know  not  when  the  summons  may 
come  to  them  i-e(piiring  them  to  quit  the  Egypt  of  this 
world  and  start  fen-  the  heavenly  country. 

It  is  the  Lord's  passover.— The  word"passover" 
(pesakh)  is  here  used  for  the  first  time.  It  is  supjiosed 
by  some  to  be  of  Egyj)tian  origin,  and  to  signify 
primarily  "  a  sj>reading  out  of  wings,  so  as  fo  protect.  ' 
But  the  meaning  "  pass  over  "  is  still  regarded  by  many 
of  the  best  Hebraists  as  the  jiriiimry  and  most  proix^r 
sense,  and  the  word  itself  as  Semitic.  It  occurs  in  the 
geographic  name  Tiplisacli  (Thapsacns),  borne  by  the   | 


place  where  it  was  usual  to  cross,  or  "  pass  over,"  the 

Eujihrafos. 

(1-)  For  Iwill  pass  through.— Kather,  go  through, 
since  the  word  used  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
pesakh. 

Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute 
judgment.— Tlie  translation  "  gotls  "  is  far  preferable 
to  that  of  ■'  princes,"  given  in  the  margin.  The  death 
of  all  the  firstborn  beasts  woidd  have  been  felt  by  the 
Egj'ptiaiis  as  a  heavy  judgment  upon  their  gods.  Some 
of  their  sacred  animals  were  regarded  as  actual  incar- 
nations of  deity;  and  if  any  of  these  perished,  as  is 
likely,  the  threat  would  have  lieen  executed  to  the 
letter.  But  oven  apart  from  this,  as  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
cats,  dogs,  jackals,  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  apes,  ibises, 
frogs,  lie.,  were  sacred,  either  throughout  Eg)i)t  or  in 
parts  of  it,  a  general  destruction  of  all  firstborn  animals 
would  have  been  felt  as  a  blow  dealt  to  the  gods  almost 
equally. 

I  am  the  Lord.— Heb.,  I,  Jehovah.  Tlie  constrnc 
fioii  is,  "I.  Jehovah,  will  execute  judpnent." 

U'i)  The  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token. — 
Rather,  the  blood  slitill  be  for  a  token  for  you  :  i.e.,  it 
shall  be  a  token  to  Me  on  your  behalf.  (See  the  com- 
ment on  verso  7,  and  conqKire  verse  23.) 

(II)  Ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  .  .  .  by  an  ordi- 
nance for  ever. — The  Passover  is  continued  in  the 
Eucharist  (I  Cor.  v.  7,  8);  and  the  Easter  celebration, 
wliicli  the  Church  makes  binding  on  all  her  members, 
exactly  corresponds  in  time  to  tue  Paschal  ceremony, 
and  takes  its  place.  In  this  way  the  Passover  may  be 
regarded  as  still  continuing  under  Christianity,  and  as 
intended  to  continue,  "  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

(1*)  Seven  days. — Tlie  dinsion  of  time  into  i>eriod8 
of  seven  days  each  was  unknown  to  the  more  ancient 
Egyptians,  but  is  fliouglit  to  have  exi.sted  in  Babj-lonia 
as  early  as  B.C.  20ue.  That  it  was  recognised  in  the 
family  of  Abraham  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  27.  Accortl- 
iiig  to  some,  God  established  the  di^^sion  by  an  express 
command  to  our  fir.st  i>arents  in  Paradise  that  they 
should  keep  the  seventh  day  holy  (see  Gen.  ii.  3) ;  but 
this  is  greatly  questioned  by  others,  wlio  regard  Gen. 
ii.  3  as  anticipatory,  and  think  the  Sabbath  was  not 
instituted  until  the  giving  of  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  23). 
However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
the  Israelites  had  not  obsorve<l  flu-  seventh  day  in  Egypt, 
where,  indeed,  they  were  held  to  labour  continually, 
and  that  the  Sabbath  as  an  actual  observance  dates  from 
the  Exodus.    The  injunction  here  given,  if  it  belongs  to 


Tlie  Listiiution  of  the  Feast 


EXODUS,  XII. 


of  Unleavened  Bread. 


the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  Israel.  (^'^>  And  in  the  first  day 
there  shall  be  an  holy  convocation,  and  in 
the  seventh  day  there  shall  be  an  holy 
convocation  to  you;  no  manner  of 
work  shall  be  done  in  them,  save  that 
which  every  ^  man  must  eat,  that  only 
may  be  done  of  you.  '''"'  And  ye 
shall  observe  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread ;  for  in  this  selfsame  day  have 
I  brought  your  armies  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  :  therefore  shall  ye 
observe  this  day  in  your  generations  by 
an  ordinance  for  ever,  (i^*  "In  the  first 
month,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  at  even,  ye  shall  eat  unleavened 
bread,  until  the  one  and  twentieth  day 


a  Lev.  23.  5 :  Num. 

2li.  16. 


b  Hib.  11.  28. 


of  the  month  at  even,  (i^'  Seven  days 
shall  there  be  no  leaven  found  in  your 
houses  :  for  whosoever  eateth  that  which 
is  leavened,  even  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
whether  he  be  a  stranger,  or  bom  in  the 
land,  f^"'  Ye  shall  eat  nothing  leavened; 
in  aU  your  habitations  shall  ye  eat  un- 
leavened bread. 

(21)  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them.  Draw  out 
and  take  you  a  -lamb  according  to  your 
families,  and  kill  the  passover.  (^^'^And 
ye  shall  take  a  bujich  of  hyssop,  and  dip 
it  in  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason,  and 
strike  the  lintel  and  the  two  side  posts 
with  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason ;  and 


the  time  of  the  tenth  plague,  would  be  the  first  pre- 
liminary note  of  warning  with  respect  to  the  Sabbath, 
raising  an  expectation  of  it,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
it,  leading  up  to  the  subsequent  revelations  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  and  at  Sinai. 

Ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of  your 
houses. — There  was  to  be  no  compromise,  nothing 
resembling  half  measures.  Leaven,  taken  as  typical  of 
corruption,  was  to  be  wholly  put  away,  not  allowed  by 
any  householder  to  lurk  anywhere  within  his  house — a 
solemn  warning  that  we  are  to  make  no  compromise 
with  sin. 

That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel.— See 
the  Note  on  Gen.  xvii.  14. 

(16)  In  the  first  day  there  shall  be  an  holy 
convocation. — The  Passover  was  to  be  kept  on  the 
foui-teenth  day  of  Abib,  at  even.  The  seven  following 
days  were  to  be  "  days  of  \mleavened  bread."  On  the 
first  of  these,  the  fifteenth  of  Abib  (Lev.  xxiii.  6),  there 
was  to  be  a  "  holy  convocation,"  i.e.,  a  general  gather- 
ing :)i  the  people  to  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  for 
sacrifice,  worship,  and  perhaps  instruction.  (Comp. 
Neh.  viii.  1.)  The  term  "convocation"  implies  that 
the  people  were  summoned  to  attend ;  and  the  actual 
summons  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  blowing  of 
the  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  2).  On  the  seventh  day, 
the  twenty-first  of  Abib,  was  to  be  another  similar 
meeting.  "  No  manner  of  work  "  was  to  be  done  on 
either  of  these  two  days ;  or  rather,  as  explained  in 
Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8,  "  no  servile  work." 

(17)  In  this  selfsame  day  have  I  brought  your 
armies  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.— On  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  "  armies  "  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
see  above  (chap.  vi.  26).  Tlie  expression  "have  I 
brought "  indicates  either  that  these  directions  were 
not  given  until  after  the  Exodus,  or  at  any  rate  that 
they  were  not  reduced  to  writing  until  then. 

(18)  In  the  first  month. — The  Hebrew  omits 
"  month  "  by  a  not  unusual  ellipse.     (Comp.  Ezek.  i.  1.) 

At  even. — The  evening  intended  is  not  that  with 
which  the  fourteenth  day  tegan,  but  that  mth  which  it 
closed,  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  day.     (See  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6.) 

(19)  A  stranger — i.e.,  a  foreigner  in  blood,  who  has 
been  adopted  into  the  nation,  received  circumcision,  and 
become  a  full  proselyte.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
many  of  the   "  six    hundred   thousand "   reckoned  to 


"  Israel "  (verse  37)  were  of  this  class — persons  who 
had  joined  themselves  to  the  nation  during  the  sojourn 
in  Egyjit,  or  even  earlier.  (See  Note  on  Gen.  xvii.  13.) 
When  the  "  exclusiveness  "  of  the  Hebrews  is  made  a 
charge  against  them,  justice  requires  us  to  remember 
that  from  the  first  it  was  ojien  to  those  who  were  not 
of  Hebrew  blood  to  share  in  the  Hebrew  pri^aleges  by 
accepting  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  and  joining 
themselves  to  the  nation.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
Kenitcs,  and  even  the  Gibeonites,  became  reckoned  to 
Israel. 

Born  in  the  land. — Heb.,  natives  of  the  land  :  i.e., 
of  Canaan.  Canaan  was  regarded  as  belonging  to 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  from  the  time  of  the  first 
promise  (Gen.  xii.  7).  Thenceforth  it  was  their  true 
home :  they  were  its  expatriated  inhabitants. 

The  First  Passover  kept. 

(21)  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders.- He  had 
been  directed  to  "  speak  unto  all  the  congregation  " 
(verse  3),  but  understood  the  direction  as  allowing  him 
to  do  so  mediately,  through  the  elders. 

Draw  out. — Some  understand  this  intransitively — 
"  Withdraw,  and  take,"  i.e.,  go,  and  take;  others  transi- 
tively— "  Withdraw  a  lamb  from  the  flock." 

According  to  your  families — i.e.,  with  reference 
to  the  nimiber  of  yom-  families,  but  not  necessarily  one 
for  each.     (See  verso  4.) 

(22)  A  bunch  of  hyssop.— The  "hyssop"  {ezoh) 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  probably  the  caper  plant,  called 
now  asaf,  or  asiif,  by  the  Arabs,  which  grows  plentifidly 
in  the  Sinaitic  region  (Stanley :  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  21),  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  here  spoken 
of.  It  was  regarded  as  having  purifying  properties 
(Lev.  xiv.  4,  49 — 52;  Num.  xix.  6;  Ps.  li.  7),  and  was 
therefore  suitable  for  sprinkling  the  blood  of  expiation. 

In  the  bason. — The  word  translated  "  bason  "  has 
another  meaning  also,  viz.,  "  thresliold ;  "  and  this  mean- 
ing was  preferred  in  the  present  place  both  by  the 
LXX.  and  by  Jerome.  Whichever  translation  we  adopt, 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  occurrence  of  the  article,  since 
neither  the  threshold  nor  any  bason  had  been  mentioned 
previously.  Perhaps  Moses  assimied  that  whenever  a 
victim  was  offered,  the  blood  had  to  be  caught  in  a 
bason,  and  therefore  spoke  of  "  the  bason  "  as  something 
famUiar  to  his  hearers  in  this  connection.  If  the  lamb 
had  been  sacrificed  on  the  threshold,  it  would  scarcely 
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TVte  Blood  of  Deliverance. 


EXODUS,   XTI. 


Tlte  Tenth  Plague. 


none  of  you  sliall  go  out  at  the  door  of 
his  housi'  until  tho  morning.  C-^'  For  the 
Lord  will  pass  through  to  smite  th(> 
Egyptians  ;  and  when  he  seeth  the  bK>oil 
upon  the  lintel,  and  on  the  two  side 
posts,  the  Lord  will  pass  over  the  door, 
and  will  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  come 
in  unto  your  houses  t(j  smite  i/om.  ('-''And 
yt^  sliall  observe  this  thing  for  an  ordi- 
nance to  theo  and  to  thy  sons  for  ever. 
<-•'"' And  it  sliall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  be 
come  to  the  land  which  the  Loud  will 
give  you,  according  as  he  hath  promised, 
that  ye  shall  keep  this  service.  (-"'"And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children 
shall  say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by 
this  sei-vice  i*   (^'  That  ye  shall  say,  It  is 


1   Ht'ti.,  home   of 
the  i>U. 


the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover,  who 
passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the 
Egyptians,  and  delivered  our  houses. 
And  the  people  bowed  the  head  and 
worshipped. 

(*>And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
away,  and  did  as  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded Moses  and  Aaron,  so  did  they. 

(•SI)  *And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  mid- 
night the  Lord  smote  all  the  firstborn 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  ■'from  the  firstborn 
of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne  unto 
the  firstborn  of  the  captive  that  was  in 
the  ^  dungeon ;  and  all  the  firstborn  of 
cattle.  (*'  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the 
night,  he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all 


have  1h>oii  necessary  to  put  the  blood  on  the  lintel  and 
dooqMists  also. 

Nono  of  you  shall  go  out. — Moses  seems  to  Iiave 
given  tliis  (•(iinnmnd  by  his  own  authority,  without  any 
positive  Divino  direction.  Ho  understood  tliat  tlie 
atoning  bh)od  was  the  sole  prote<'tioii  from  the  destroy- 
ing angol,  and  tliat  outside  the  portal  sprinkled  witli  it 
was  no  safety. 

(-0  Tho  destroyer.— Tho  "  plague  "  of  verse  13  is 
liere  ealli'<l  "  the  destroyer"  (t^k  6\tepfiovTa.  LXX.),  as 
again  in  Heb.  xii.  28.  Jeliovah  seems  to  have  employed 
an  angel,  or  "  angels  "  (Ps.  Ixxix.  18)  as  His  agents  to 
effect  tho  actual  slaying  of  tho  firstborn.  (Comp. 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  lli;  1  Chron.  xxi.  15;  2  Kings  xix.  35.) 
There  is  no  struggle  or  opposition  (as  Bishop  Lowth 
and  Redslob  think)  between  .lehovah  and  "tho  de- 
stroyer," wlio  is  simply  His  minister  (Heb.  i.  11),  bidden 
to  enter  .some  liou.-ies  ami  to  "  piuss  over"  others. 

(-')  This  thing.-  Not  the  sprinkling  of  tho  blootl, 
which  WHS  never  repeated  after  the  first  occasion,  but 
the  saeriliee  of  the  lamb,  commanded  in  ver.se  21. 

(27)  It  is  tho  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover. 
— Heb.,  Thi.1  /.<  «  pa.tnovcr.sacr ijice  to  Jehovah.  The 
emphatic  word  is  ■•  Passover;  "  and  it  was  tlu-  meaning 
of  this  term  which  was  especially  to  be  explained.  The 
explanation  woidd  involve  an  historical  account  of  tho 
circumstances  of  the  institution,  such  as  would  be  apt 
to  call  forth  feelings  of  gratitude  and  devotion. 

The  Tenth  Plague. 
(29, 30)  The  nature  of  tho  tenth  plague  is  indubitable, 
but  as  to  the  exact  agency  which  was  employed  there 
may  be  dilYiTeut  views.  In  every  family  in  which  the 
firstborn  cliiKl  Iiad  been  a  male,  that  child  was  stricken 
with  death.  Pharaoh's  firstborn  son — the  crpa  suten 
sa — the  heir  to  his  throne,  was  taken;  and  so  in  all 
other  families.  Nobles,  priests,  tradesmen,  artisans, 
peasants,  fishermen — all  alike  suffered.  In  the  h)-pcr- 
bolie  language  of  tho  narrator,  "  there  was  not  a  hou.so 
where  there  was  not  one  dead."  And  tho  deaths  took 
place  "at  midnight."  in  tho  weirtlest  hour,  at  the  most 
silent  time,  in  the  deepest  darkness.  So  it  had  Iwen 
prophesied  (chap.  xi.  4);  but  the  j>articular  night  had 
not  been  announced.  As  several  days  had  clapsetl  since 
tho  announcement,  the  Egji)tians  may  have  been  wrapt 
in  fancied  security.  Suddeidy  tho  calamity  fell  U)X)u 
them,,  and  •■there  was  a  great  cry."     Death  did  not 
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come,  as  upon  tho  host  of  Sennacherib,  noiselessly,  un- 
perccivedly,  but  "  with  observation."  Those  who  wero 
seized  woke  up  and  aroused  their  n'latives.  Tliero  was 
a  cry  for  help,  a  general  alarm,  a  short,  sharp  struggle 
— and  then  a  death. 

The  visitation  is  ordinarily  ascribed  to  God  Himself 
(chaps,  iv.  23,  xi.  1,  xii.  12,  27,  29,  xiii.  15,  &c.),  but  in 
verse  23  to  "  the  destroyer."  It  has  Ijoon  already  shown 
that  this  expression  points  to  angelic  agency.  That 
agency,  however,  does  not  exclude  a  further  natural 
one.  As  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  tho  seventy  thousand  whom 
tho  destroying  angel  killed  (verse  IG)  are  saiil  to  have 
been  slain  by  a  pestilence  (verse  15),  so  it  may  havo 
been  here.  Pestilence  often  rages  in  Egyjjt  in  tho 
spring  of  the  year,  and  carries  off  thousands  in  a  very 
short  space.  As  with  so  many  of  the  other  plagues, 
God  may  here  too  have  employed  a  natural  agency. 
Nono  the  less  wovdd  tho  plaguo  have  been  miraculous 
— (1)  in  its  intensity ;  (2)  in  its  coming  at  the  time  pro- 
phesied, viz.,  midnight ;  (3)  in  its  selecticm  of  victims, 
viz.,  tho  firstborn  males  only,  and  all  of  them ;  (4)  in 
its  avoidance  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  (5)  in  its  extension, 
as  prophesied,  to  the  firstborn  of  animab. 

(29)  All  the  firstborn.— The  Hebrew  word  used 
applies  only  to  males. 

The  firstborn  of  Pharaoh.— The  law  of  primo- 
geniture prevailed  in  Egypt,  as  elsewhere  generally. 
The  Pharaoh's  eldest  son  was  recognised  as  "  hereditary 
crown  prince,"  and  sometimes  a.ssociated  in  the  king- 
dom during  his  father's  lifetime.  This  had  been  the 
ease  with  Ranieses  II.,  ])robably  the  Pharaoh  from 
whom  Moses  fled  (chap.  ii.  15);  but  the  practice  was 
not  common.  In  any  case,  howcvi^r.  the  eldest  son 
of  the  reigning  monarch  occupied  a  most  important 
position,  and  his  loss  would  be  felt  as  a  national 
calamity. 

The  firstborn  of  the  captive.— The  variation  of 
phrase  between  this  verse  and  chap.  xii.  5  is  curious, 
but  appears  not  to  be  of  any  signifieance.  The  writer 
simply  means,  in  both  places,  "  all,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest." 

All  the  firstborn  of  cattle.— Rather,  of  beasts, 
as  in  chap.  xi.  5.  |(^n  the  reasons  for  beasts  being  in- 
cluded in  the  calamity,  see  tho  Note  on  that  passage.) 

(30)  A  great  cry.'— See  the  comment  on  chap.  li.  6. 
The  combination  of  public  calamity,  private  grief,  and 
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The  JSgijptians  Spoiled. 


the  Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great 
cry  in  Egypt ;  for  there  ivas  not  a  house 
where  there  was  not  one  dead. 

(31)  And  he  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron 
by  night,  and  said,  Rise  up,  and  get  you 
forth  from  among  my  people,  both  ye 
and  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  go,  serve 
the  LoED,  as  ye  have  said.  '3-'  Also  take 
your  flocks  and  your  herds,  as  ye  have 
said,  and  be  gone ;  and  bless  me  also. 
(J3)  And  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon 
the  people,  that  they  might  send  them 
out  of  the  land  in  haste ;  for  they  said, 
We  he  all  dead  men.     f^**  And  the  people 


1  Or,  dotigh. 


a  ch.  3.  22  &  11. 2. 


took  their  dough  before  it  was  leavened, 
their  ^kneadingtroughs  being  bound  up 
in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders. 
(35)  ^jj(j  i\^Q  children  of  Israel  did  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Moses ;  and  they 
borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  "jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment : 
'3^)  and  the  Loed  gave  the  people 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians, 
so  that  they  lent  unto  them  such  things 
as  they  required.  And  they  spoiled  the 
Egyptians. 

(3'')And  'the  children  of  Israel  journey- 
ed from  Eameses  to  Succoth,  about  six 


shocked  religious  fanaticism  might  well  produce  a  cry 
"  such  as  there  was  none  like  it,  neither  shall  be  like  it 
auy  more"  (chai).  xi.  6). 

Not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead. 
— This  canuot  have  been  literally  time.  In  half  the 
families  a  daughter  would  have  "  opened  the  womb ; " 
in  others,  the  fii'stbom  son  would  have  been  absent,  or 
dead  previously.  To  judge  Scripture  fairly,  we  must 
make  allowance  for  the  hyperbole  of  Oriental  thought 
aud  expression,  which  causes  the  substitution  of  uni- 
versal terms  for  general  ones,  and  the  absence  of 
qualifying  clauses.  The  meaning  is  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  houses  there  was  one  dead.  This  may  well 
have  been  so,  if  we  include  the  dependants  and  the 
animals.  Pet  animals — dogs,  cats,  gazelles,  and  mon- 
keys— abounded  in  Egyptian  homes. 

The  Dismissal  op  the  Israelites. 

(31)  He  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron.— This  does 
not  mean  that  Pharaoh  summoned  them  to  his  presence, 
but  only  that  he  sent  a  message  to  them.  (See  above, 
chap.  xi.  8.)  The  messengers  were  undoubtedly  chief 
officials ;  they  "  bowed  themselves  down  "  before  Moses, 
who  was  now  recognised  as  "very  great"  (chap.  xi.  3), 
aud  delivered  their  master's  message,  which  granted  in 
express  terms  all  that  Moses  had  ever  demanded. 
Pharaoh's  spirit  was,  for  the  time,  thoroughly  broken. 

(32)  And  bless  me  also. — Here  Pharaoh's  humilia- 
tion reaches  its  extreme  point.  He  is  reduced  by  the 
terrible  calamity  of  the  last  plague  not  only  to  grant 
all  the  demands  made  of  him  freely,  and  without  re- 
striction, but  to  crave  the  favom*  of  a  blessing  from 
those  whom  he  had  despised,  rebuked  (chap.  v.  4), 
thwarted,  and  finally  driven  from  his  presence  under 
the  threat  of  death  (chap.  x.  28).  Those  with  whom 
were  the  issues  of  life  and  death  must,  he  felt,  have  the 
power  to  bless  or  curse  effectually. 

(33)  The  Egyptians  were  Tirgent.— Not  only 
Pharaoh,  but  the  Egyptian  nation  generally  was  anxious 
for  the  immediate  departure  of  the  Israelites,  and  ex- 
pedited it  in  every  way.  This  must  greatly  have  facili- 
tated their  all  setting  forth  at  once.  It  also  accounts 
for  the  readiness  of  the  Egyptians  to  part  with  their 
"  jewels  "  and  "  raiment "  (verse  35). 

(34)  Kneadingtroughs.— Light,  portable  wooden 
bowls,  such  as  are  now  used  by  the  Arabs. 

(35)  They  borrowed.— See  the  comment  on  chap, 
iii.  22. 

(36)  They  lent.— Rather,  "  they  gave."  It  is  that 
the  Egyptians  neither  expected  nor  wished  the  Israelites 
to  retm-n. 


The  DEPAETrRE  of  Israel,  theie  Numbers, 
AND  THE  Time  of  the  Egyptian  Sojouen. 

(37—41)  The  two  principal  statements  of  this  passage 
are — (1)  that  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
lasted  four  hundred  and  thirty  years;  and  (2)  that  at 
the  time  of  the  departure  the  number  of  the  "  men  " 
(gebdrim)  was  six  hundred  thousand.  This  latter  state- 
ment  is  evidently  a  rough  one,  but  it  is  confirmed,  and 
even  enlarged,  by  the  more  accurate  estimate  of  Num. 
bers  i.  and  ii.,  which  goes  into  particulars  with  respect 
to  the  several  tribes,  and  makes  the  exact  amount  of 
the  adult  male  population,  exclusive  of  the  Levites,  to 
be  625,540  (chap.  ii.  32).  It  woidd  follow  that  the 
nation,  at  the  time  of  its  departure,  was  one  of  above 
two  millions  of  souls. 

Two  difficulties  are  raised  with  respect  to  this  esti- 
mate : — (I)  Could  the  Israelites  possibly  have  increased 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  from  the  ''  seventy  souls  " 
who  went  down  with  Jacob  to  two  millions  V  (2)  Is 
it  conceivable  that  such  a  multitude,  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  could  have  quitted  Egypt  on  one  day,  and 
marched  in  a  body  through  the  narrow  ivaclys  of  the 
Sinaitic  region  to  the  jAnin  in  front  of  Sinai  P  Could 
even  that  plain  have  contained  them  ?  With  regard  to 
the  first  point,  before  it  can  be  decided  we  must  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  exact  data.  What  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  original  number  of  those  who  "  went  down  into 
Egypt  y"  what  as  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  ?  It 
has  been  already  shown  (see  the  comment  on  chap.  i.  5) 
that  the  descendants  of  Jacob  who  entered  Egypt  were 
probably  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  rather  than  seventy ; 
that  they  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  hus- 
bands ;  that  they  took  with  them  also  their  "  households," 
which  were  very  numerous  (see  Note  on  Gen.  xvii.  13) ; 
and  that  the  entire  number  is  fairly  estimated  at 
"  several  thousands."     Let  us  then  place  it  at  3,000. 

The  duration  of  the  sojoiuu  in  Egypt,  stated  in  the 
Hebrew  text  at  430  years,  is  reduced  by  the  LXX.  aud 
Samaritan  Versions  to  half  the  time  :  i.e.,  to  215  years. 
If  we  accept  Mr.  Malthus's  statement,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  artificial  cheeks  population  ^viU  double  itself 
every  twenty  years,  we  shall  find  that  3,000  persons 
might,  in  the  space  of  two  centuries,  increase  to  above 
3,000,000;  so  that  even  the  215  years  of  the  Greek 
and  Samaritan  Versions  would  admit  of  such  a  multipli- 
cation as  that  required.  But  as  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  preferring  the  Versions  to  the  Original,  or 
the  period  of  215  to  that  of  430  years,  we  are  entitled 
to  regard  the  latter  term  as  the  real  duration  of  the 
sojourn,  in  which  case  a  doubling  of  the  population 
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liundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men, 
beside  chililrcn.  (*' And  'ii  mixed  mul- 
titude went  up  also  with  them  ;  and 
Hocks,  and  lierds,  even  very  much  cattle. 
(39)  A.nd  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of 
the  douph  which  they  brought  forth  out 
of  Egypt,  for  it  was  not  leavened ;  be- 
cause they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt, 
and  could  not  tarry,  neither  had  they 
prepared  for  themselves  any  victual. 

<•"*  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  "four 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  <")And  it 
came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  even  the  selfsame 


1  Hfb.,  a  ffTtat  mi»- 
tare. 


a  am.  IS.  1.1:  Acta 
0  ;  Uul.  S.  17. 


2  neb.,  n  nUiht  of 
tAMivatUnu. 


day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts 
of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of 
Egypt.  <*"  It  in  -a  night  to  be  much 
oljserved  unto  the  Loitu  for  bringing 
them  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt :  this 
is  that  night  of  the  Lol^u  to  be  observed 
of  all  the  childi'en  of  Israel  in  their 
generations. 

<'^'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron,  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  pass- 
over:  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof: 
'■"'  but  every  man's  servant  that  is  bought 
for  money,  when  thou  hast  circumcised 
him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof.  <*^*A 
foreigner  and  an  hired  servant  shall  not 


every  forly-fivo  years  would  liavo  produced  tlio  result 
indicated.  Such  a  result  luider  the  cirouiustjiuces,  in 
tlie  ridi  soil  of  Effypt,  in  tlie  extensive  territory  granted 
to  the  Israelites,  and  with  God's  special  blessing  on  the 


people,  IS  in  no  way  suqn'ismg. 
Tim  (lillicultv  of  handlinijr  8o\ 


ty  ot  lianilling  so  vast  a  body,  and  march- 
ing them  from  Goshen  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the 
Kod  Sea  to  Sinai,  remains,  and,  no  doubt,  is  consider- 
able. But  wo  mu.st  remember  that  as  far  as  Mavali  the 
country  was  perfectly  open,  and  allowed  of  any  exten- 
sion of  the  line  of  march  on  eitlier  flank.  After  this, 
the  wndys  were  entered,  and  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
journey  began.  Prol)ably  the  host  spread  itself  out, 
and  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous  iu  front  of  the  Ris 
Sufsafeh  by  several  routes,  of  which  Mo.ses  traces  only 
the  one  which  he  himself  followed.  The  i)lain  Er- 
Raliah,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  best  engi- 
neers, would  have  contained  the  entire  multitude;  but 
it  is  uimocessary  to  suppose  that  all  were  at  any  one 
time  present  in  it.  Tlio  whole  Sinaitie  district  was 
probably  occupied  by  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  hords- 
mon  who  tended  them.  Many  of  the  tents  may  have 
boon  pitched  in  the  Wady-ed-Deir  and  the  Seil  Leja. 
All  that  the  narrative  requires  is  that  the  main  body 
of  the  iHiople  should  have  been  encannwd  in  front  of 
Sinai,  have  heard  the  Decalogue  delivered,  and  con- 
.sented  to  the  coveuaut. 

(37)  From  Ramesos  to  Succoth.— The  difference 
between  the  iiajimses  of  chap.  i.  11  and  the  Raraeses  of 
this  passage  is  merely  one  oi  "  pointing;  "  nor  is  there 
the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  a  different  place  is 
intended.  Pi-Hamesu  wa.s  the  main  capital  of  the 
kings  of  tlie  nineteenth  djniasty,  having  superseded 
Tanis,  of  which  it  was  a  suburb.  (See  Note  on  chap. 
i.  11.)  Succoth  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Bmgsch 
with  an  Egyptian  to\vn  called  Thnkot ;  but  it  is  probably 
a  Semitic  word,  signifying  '•  tents  "  or  "  booths."  The 
district  south-east  of  Tanis  is  one  in  which  clusters  of 
■"  booths  "  have  been  at  all  times  common.  Some  one 
of  these — situated,  perhaps,  near  the  modem  Tel- 
Dafneh.  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Tauis — was  the  first 
halt  of  the  Israelites. 

(3«)  A  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with 
them. — Nothing  is  told  us  of  the  component  elements 
of  this  "  mixed  multitude."  We  bear  of  them  as 
"  murmuring  "  in  Num.  xi.  4,  80  that  they  seem  to  have 
remaine<l  with  Israel.  Some  may  have  been  Egj'ptians, 
impressed  by  the  recent  miracles ;  some  foreigners  held 
to  servitude,  like  the  Israelites,  and  glad  to  escape  from 


their  masters.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Egyptian  writers, 
in  their  perverted  accounts  of  the  Exodus,  made  a  multi- 
tude of  foreigners  (Hyksos)  take  part  with  the  Hebrews. 

(39)  Unleavened  cakes.— Such  are  commonly  eaten 
by  the  Arabs,  who  make  them  by  mixing  flour  with 
water,  and  attaching  round  pieces  of  the  dough  to  the 
iusides  of  their  ovens  after  they  have  heated  them. 

(^«)  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  dwelt  in  Egypt.— Heb.,  wkich  they  sojourned 
in  Eijypf. 

Was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.- Comp. 
tlio  prophecy  -. — "  Thy  seed  shall  bo  a  stranger  in  a  land 
that  is  not  theirs  [Egyjit,  not  Canajin],  and  shall  serve 
them  ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them /one  hundred  years  : 
and  also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve  will  I  judge  " 
(Gen.  XV.  13,  ID.  Tlio  genealogy  of  Joshua  (1  Chron. 
vii.  22 — 27),  which  places  him  in  the  eleventh  generation 
from  Jacob,  accords  well  with  tliis  term  of  years.  The 
other  genealogies  are  more  or  less  abbreviated. 

(u)  The  selfsame  day  ...  all  the  hosts  .  .  . 
went  out. — All  flarted.  i.e.,  on  one  and  the  same  day — 
the  fifteenth  of  the  mouth  Abib.  Some  would  start 
during  the  night,  some  in  the  morning,  otliors  at  different 
periods  of  the  day.  They  had  different  distances  to 
traverse  in  order  to  reach  the  appointed  halt,  Succoth. 

FuRTHEE  Directions  respecting  the  Passover. 

(43-51)  This  is  the  ordinance.— Tliese  directions, 
together  with  tliose  which  follow  with  respect  to  the 
sanctification  of  the  firstlrom  (chaj).  xiii.  I — 16),  seem 
to  have  been  given  to  Moses  at  Succoth,  and  were 
conseqncntly  recorded  at  this  point  of  the  narrative. 
They  comprise  three  principal  points  : — ( 1 )  The  exclu- 
sion of  all  uncircumcised  jwrsons  from  the  Passover 
(verse  43);  (2)  the  admission  of  all  fidl  proselytes 
(verses  48,  49) ;  and  (3)  the  injunction  that  no  bone  of 
the  lamb  should  be  broken  (verse  46). 

(«)  No  stranger.- Comp.  verse  48  for  limitations. 
If  a  stranger  wished  to  join,  and  would  accept  circum. 
cision  for  liimself  and  the  males  of  his  family,  he  might 
partake  in  the  rite. 

(•")  Every  man's  servant.- Slaves  bom  in  the 
house  were  reepiircd  to  bo  circumcised  on  the  eighth 
day,  like  Israelites  ((jren.  xvii.  13).  Bought  slaves  were 
allowed  tlieir  choice.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  circnm- 
cisinl  slave  was  to  be  admitted  to  full  religious  equality 
with  his  master. 

(**)  An  hired  servant.- It  is  a.ssnmcd  that  the 
hired  servant  will  be  a  foreigner;  otherwise,  of  course, 
he  would  participate. 
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eat  thereof.  <^^*  In  one  house  shall  it  be 
eaten  ;  thou  shalt  not  cany  forth  ought 
of  the  flesh  abroad  out  of  the  house ; 
"neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof. 
<*''  All  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall 
^keep  it.  (^)  And  when  a  stranger  shall 
sojourn  mth  thee,  and  will  keep  the 
passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his  males 
be  circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come 
near  and  keep  it ;  and  he  shall  be  as  one 
that  is  bom  in  the  land  :  for  no  uncir- 
cumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof.  '*^>  One 
law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  homeborn, 
and  imto  the  stranger  that  sojourneth 
among  you. 

<^>  Thus  did  all  the  children  of  Israel ; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  and 
Aaron,  so  did  they. 

(^1)  And  it  came  to  pass  the  selfsame 
day,  tliat  the  Lord  did  bring  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by 
their  armies. 

CHAPTEE  XIII.— (1)  And  the  Lord 


a  Num. 9. 15  ;  Jotm 
19.36. 


1  Hcb.,  do  it. 


6ch.55.M&34.19; 
Lev.:i7.2ti;  Num. 
3.    13     &     8.    16; 

Luke  3.  'JS. 


2  Heb.,  servants. 


spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  t^' '  Sanctify 
unto  me  all  the  firstborn,  whatsoever 
openeth  the  womb  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  of  beast :  it 
is  mine. 

(3)  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people. 
Remember  this  day,  in  which  ye  came 
out  from  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
"bondage  ;  for  by  strength  of  hand  the 
Lord  brought  you  out  from  this  i^lo-ce  : 
there  shall  no  leavened  bread  be  eaten, 
'*)  This  day  came  ye  out  in  the  month 
Abib.  (5)Ajid  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebu- 
sites,  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to 
give  thee,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  that  thou  shalt  keep  this  service 
in  this  month.  (^*  Seven  days  thou  shalt 
eat  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  seventh 
day  shall  be  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  ("'  Un- 
leavened bread  shall  be  eaten  seven 
days ;  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread 


(46)  Neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof.— 
In  the  ease  of  all  other  victims,  tlie  limbs  were  to  be 
separated  from  the  body.  Here  the  victim  was  to  be 
roasted  whole,  aud  to  remain  whole,  as  a  symbol  of 
unity,  and  a  tyjie  of  Him  through  whom  men  are 
brought  into  imity  with  each  other  and  with  God. 
(See  John  xix.  33 — 36.) 

(M)  This  last  verse  of  the  chapter  would  more  appro- 
priately commence  chap,  xiii.,  with  which  it  is  to  be 
united.  Translate — "  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  self- 
same day  that  the  Lord  brought  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  the  land  of  Egyjit  by  their  armies,  that  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,"  &c. 

By  their  armies.— See  Note  2  on  chap.  xiii.  18. 

xni. 

Sanctification  op  the  Firstborn,  and  Law 
OF  Redemption. 

(2)  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  firstborn.- It  was 
a  reasonable  demand  that  the  existing  firstborn  of 
Israel,  spared  by  God  when  the  Egyptian  firstborn 
were  destroyed,  should  be  regarded  thenceforth  as  His, 
and  set  apart  for  His  service.  The  extension  of  the 
demand  to  existing  beasts  was  also  reasonable,  since 
they  too  had  been  spared.  God's  further  requirement, 
that  henceforth  all  the  future  firstborn  should  also  be 
His,  was  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  re- 
cent deliverance,  and  to  help  to  fix  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
nation.  The  substitution  of  a  redemption  in  the  case 
of  unclean  beasts  was  necessitated  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  since  they  could  not  be  sacrificed ;  and  the 
redemption  of  the  firstborn  sons  naturally  followed 
when  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  established,  aud  their 
services  were  no  longer  necessary.  (See  Num.  iii. 
40 — 51,  xviii.  16.)  The  Jews  stiO  observe  the  ordi- 
nance, so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  and  redeem 
the  son  which  has  "  opened  the  womb  "  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  birth. 
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(3)  Remember  this  day.  —  Remembrance  was 
secured  in  four  ways: — (1)  By  the  month  being  made 
to  commence  the  ecclesiastical  year;  (2)  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Passover;  (3)  by  the  seven  days  of  im- 
leavened  bread;  and  (4)  by  the  redemption,  and  the 
inquiries  it  would  necessitate  (verses  14,  15). 

(•t)  The  month  Abib. — Abib  means  "green  ears 
of  corn,"  or  "  greenness ;  "  and  the  month  of  Abib  was 
that  in  which  the  wheat  came  into  ear,  and  the  earth 
genei'ally  renewed  its  verdure.  It  was  a  "  vague,"  or 
shifting  month,  since  it  properly  began  with  the  day  of 
the  full  moon  that  followed  next  after  the  vernal 
equinox.  It  retained  its  name  until  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  when  the  Babylonian  name  Nisan  superseded 
the  original  one  (Nell.  ii.  1 ;  Esther  iii.  7). 

(5)  The  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites  .  .  .— 
The  full  number  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  was  seven, 
five  of  which  are  here  enumerated.  The  other  two  were 
the  Perizzites  and  the  Girgashites,  which  seem  to  have- 
been  the  least  important.  The  most  important  were 
the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  and  Amorites ;  and  these  are 
consequently  ahnost  always  placed  first.  At  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  and  for  many  centuries  aftenvards,  the- 
actually  most  powerful  nation  would  seem  to  have  been 
that  of  the  Hittites.  (See  Josh.  i.  4  ;  1  Kings  x.  29  ; 
2  Kings  vii.  6 ;  and  compare  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
remains  passim.) 

A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.— Se& 
Note  on  chap.  iii.  8. 

Thou  shalt  keep  this  service.— Kalisch  con- 
cludes from  this  verse,  and  from  chap.  xii.  25,  that 
there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  Israelites  to  keep  the- 
Passover  until  they  obtained  possession  of  Canaan.  He 
holds  that  two  Passovers  only  were  celebrated  before 
that  event — one  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
(Num.  ix.  1 — 5),  and  the  other  by  Joshua  at  GUgal,  in 
the  plain  of  Jericho  (Josh.  v.  10,  11). 

(6)  A  feast  to  the  Lord. — Oomp.  chap.  xii.  16, 
where  a  "holy  convocation"  is  ordered  for  the  seventh. 


Law  of  the  Redemption 


EXODUS,   XIII. 


of  l/te  Firstborn^ 


be  seen  with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be 
leaven  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  quai-ters. 
(8)  And  thou  shalt  shew  thy  son  in  that 
day,  sayiiif^,  2'hin  Ik  done  because  of  that 
which  the  Lord  did  unto  ine  when  I  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt.  '»)  And  it  shall  be 
for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand, 
and  for  a  nicniorial  between  thine  eyes, 
that  the  Lokd's  law  may  be  in  thy 
mouth :  for  with  a  strong  hand  hath 
the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt. 
(10)  Thou  shalt  therefore  kee2)  this 
ordinance  in  his  season  from  year  to 
year, 

("*  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall 
bring  thee  into  the  land  of  thej^Canaan- 
ites,  as  he  sware  unto  thee  and  to  thy 
fathers,  and  shall  give  it  thee,  C^jothat 
thou  shalt  'set  apart  unto  the  Lord  all 
that  openeth  the  matrix,  and  every 
firstling  that  eometh  of  a  beast  which 
thou  hast ;  the  males  shall  he  the  Lord's. 


rh.  B.  JO  &  X4. 
It :  Ezek.  44.  91. 


\  Hch.,    rautt    to 
pans  over. 


3  neb.,  to  morrow. 


<"'And  every  firstling  of  an  ass  thou 
shalt  redeem  with  a  ''lamb ;  and  if  thou 
wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt  break 
his  neck:  and  all  the  firstborn  of  man 
among  thy  children  shalt  thou  redeem. 
<"'  And  it  shall  be  when  thy  son  asketh 
thee  ■'  in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  is 
this  ?  that  thou  shalt  say  unto  him,  By 
strength  of  hand  the  Loud  brought  us 
out  from  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bond- 
age :  ''^'  and  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  us  go,  that  the 
LoitD  slew  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  both  the  firstborn  of  man,  and 
the  firstborn  of  beast :  therefore  I  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the- 
matrix,  being  males;  but  all  the  firstborn 
of  my  children  I  redeem.  <'*•>  And  it  shall 
be  for  a  token  upon  thine  hand,  and  for 
frontlets  between  thine  eyes  :  for  by 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us 
forth  out  of  Egypt. 


day.  Tlie  Jews  regard  tliis  day — tlio  twenty-first  of 
Abib — US  tlie  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

(9)  It  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon 
thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine 

eyes. — Tlio  practice  of  wearing  tt-phiUin,  or  "  pliy- 
lacterios,"  is  referred  liy  tlie  Jews  themselves  to  the 
time  of  the  Exudus,  and  regarded  l)y  thorn  as  resting 
on  tlio  prcsont  passage,  together  with  Deut.  vi.  8  and 
xi.  18.  These  phyla<'tories  consist  of  small  strips  of  parch- 
ment, on  which  are  written  certain  passages  from  tho 
Law — viz.,  Exod.  xiii.  -1 — 10  ;  Deut.  vi.  4 — 0,  and  Deut. 
xi.  l;i — 1\ — and  which  are  then  folded  tight,  ])laecd  in 
small  boxes,  and  attadicd  by  bands  to  the  left  wrist  and 
tho  forehead  at  tho  hours  of  praj'er.  It  is  well  kno\vn 
that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  Egyjtt  (Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3<)4);  and  this  has  been 
made  an  objection  to  tho  Mo.saie  institution  of  phy- 
lacteries, since  Moses,  it  has  been  thought,  would  not 
have  encouraged  an  Egyi)tian  superstition.  But  tho 
adoption  of  Egj'ptian  enatmns, purged  from  their  super, 
stition,  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
and  in  no  way  reprehensible.  K  tho  Israelites  were 
addicted  to  wearing  amvdets,  like  the  Egyptians,  it 
would  have  been  a  wise  proviso  to  substitute  for  tlie 
magic  charms  of  sorcerers  tho  solcum  words  of  the  Law, 
and  in  this  way  to  turn  a  current  sujterstition  to  a  good 
account.  The  Law  wa.s  thereby  honoured,  and  the 
special  passages  selected  would  come  to  bo  generally 
known  to  those  who  wore  them,  and  to  bo  "  in  their 
mouth"  and  "in  their  heart "  (Deut.  xi.  IS).  [Dean 
Plumptrc  notices,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Temptation 
(St.  Matt.),  that  our  Blessed  Lord  used  against  the 
adversary  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  forming  these 
very  Tephillin.] 

(11)  The  land  of  the  Canaanites.— Either  their 
superior  importance  or|  their  genealogical  position 
(Gen.  X.  15)  caused  tho  term  "  Canaanites"  to  uo  used 
inclusively  of  all  the  Palestinian  nations.  Tho  land  is 
always  "  tho  land  of  Canaan "  ((J«n.  xi.  31,  lii.  5, 
xiii.  12,  ic). 


(12)  Thou  shalt  set  apart  — ?.e.,  separate  off 
from  tlie  rest  of  tho  flock  or  herd,  that  it  might  not 
be  mix(Ml  up  with  those  which  were  not  "  sanctiticd." 

(iJ)  Every  firstling  of  an  ass.— It  is  observable 
tliat  notliing  is  said  of  tho  Israelites  possessing  horses. 
Horses  were  well  known  in  Egypt  at  the  time,  but  were 
kept  only  by  tho  kings  and  the  great  men.  The  He- 
brews had  not  been  in  a  position  ever  to  have  pos- 
sessed any.  Asses,  on  the  contrary,  were  exceedingly- 
common,  and  formed  tlio  ordinary  beasts  of  burden  in 
the  coiuitry.  In  default  of  camels,  which  they  seem 
not  to  liave  o\vned,  the  Israelites  must  have  carried 
their  tents  and  other  baggage  on  asses. 

Thou  shalt  redeem.— Since  the  ass  was  unclean. 
In  Egj^jt  he  is  said  to  liavo  been  "Typhonian;"  and 
Set,  the  Evil  Principle,  is  represented  with  long  ears, 
which  may  be  those  of  an  ass,  cropped  towards  the 
upper  extremity.  Tho  redeeming  of  an  ass  with  a 
lamb  (or  kid)  was  favouralde  to  the  owner,  since  tlie 
ass  colt  must  have  been  of  considerably  more  value. 

If  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt 
break  his  neck. — There  will  always  be  in  every 
nation  those  who  grudge  to  make  any  offering  to  God, 
and  who  will  seek  to  evade  every  requisition  for  a  gift. 
To  check  such  nigganlliness,  the  present  law  was  made. 
It  woidd  be  effectual  without  requiring  to  bo  put  ia 
force. 

All  the  firstborn  of  man  among  thy  children 
shalt  thou  redeem. — This  wa.s  declared  in  anticipa. 
tion  of  the  arrangement  afterwards  to  be  made,  whereby 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  taken  in  lieu  of  the  firstborn  for  tho 
service  of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  -tO — 45),  and  an 
obligation  was  imposed  on  Israelites  of  other  triljes  to 
"  redeem  "  their  sous  by  a  payment  of  five  shekels  for 
each  to  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16). 

(i")  It  shall  be  for  a  token.— See  the  comment 
on  verse  9.  The  "  frontlets  "  {totaphi'ith)  of  this  pas- 
sage,  and  of  Deut.  \\.  8,  were  called  tephillin  in 
Chaldee,  both  words  signifying  properly  "  bands  "  or 
"  circlets."  The  injunctions  on  the  subject  which  are 
here  given  might  undoubtedly  be  explained  as  meta> 
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The  Journey  of  tlie  Israelites 


EXODUS,   XIII. 


from  Succoth  to  Etham. 


(1^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  wlien  Pharaoh 
had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them 
not  throiigh  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  although  that  ivas  near ;  for 
God  said,  Lest  peradventure  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  re- 
turn to  Egypt:  (18)  but  God  led  the 
people  about,  throwih  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  the  Red  sea :  and  the 
children  of  Israel  went  up  ^  harnessed 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 


1 1  Or,  bi/  five  in  a 

'     mnk. 


(iGen.  50.25;  Josh, 
24.  S2. 


c  Num.  14.  14  ; 
Deut.  1.  S3  ;  Ps. 
78. 14 ;  1  Cor.  10. 1, 


<i8)  And  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph 
with  him :  for  he  had  straitly  sworn  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  "  God  will 
surely  visit  you  ;  and  ye  shall  carry  up 
my  bones  away  hence  with  you. 

(20)  j^j,j  'they  took  their  journey  from 
Succoth,  and  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,  '^i*  And  ''the 
Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar 
of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way ;  and 
by  night  in  a  jDillar  of  fire,  to  give  them 


phorical ;  but  those  in  Deut.   vi.  6 — 9   seem  to  have 
been  intended,  and  were  certainly  understood,  literally. 

The  Direction  of  the  Maech. 

(17)  God  led  them  not  through  the  way  of 
the  land  of  the  Philistines.— In  verses  17 — 19  the 
writer  interposes  some  parenthetic  remarks,  which  are 
not  a  continuation  of  the  narrative  interrupted  (chap. 
xii.  42),  but  rather  reflections  that  occur  to  him.  The 
starting  point  of  the  journey  being  Tanis  or  Rameses, 
in  the  Eastern  Delta,  not  far  from  the  sea,  he  sees  that 
the  shoi-t.est,  and  apparently  tlie  easiest,  route  for  the 
Israelites  to  have  pursued  would  have  been  that  which 
led  along  the  coast,  from  Tanis  to  Pelusium,  thence  to 
Rhinocolura,  and  from  Rhinocolura  to  Gaza,  Ascalon, 
and  Ashdod,  the  chief  towns  of  the  Philistines.  The 
distance  along  this  line  was  not  more  than  about  200 
mdes,  and  might  have  been  accomplished  in  a  fortnight. 
He  anticipates  an  inquiiT^,  Why  did  they  not  jjursue  this 
route  ?  The  reply  is,  that  such  was  not  the  will  of 
God  ;  and  the  reason  why  it  was  not  His  will  is  fur- 
ther given — "  The  people  would  probably  have  repented 
when  they  saw  war,  and  would  liave  returned  to  Egypt." 
It  is  implied  that  the  Philistines  were  already  a  strong 
and  warlike  people,  which  they  may  well  have  been, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  contemporary  Egyptian 
monuments.  The  Egy^otiaus  mention  by  name  very 
few  of  the  nations  of  Syria,  and  the  few  names  which 
they  put  on  record  can  seldom  be  identified. 

Although  that  was  near. — Rather,  because  that 
was  near.  God  did  not,  because  it  was  near,  lead 
them  that  way,  but  another. 

When  they  see  war. — If  the  Philistines  are  to 
be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  "  Purusata  "  of  the 
Egyptian  remains,  they  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
most  wai-like  people  of  the  time.  Even  lea-sdng  aside  this 
identification — which  is  very  uncertain — we  must  view 
them  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  lower  Syrian  region.  In  Joshua's  time  they 
already  possessed  their  five  strong  fortresses — Gaza, 
Ascalon,  Ashdod,  Gath,  and  Bkron  (Josh.  xiii.  3) ;  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Judges  they  raised  themselves 
to  the  leading  position  in  the  Palestinian  region. 
Palestine  derives  its  name  from  them,  and  would  not 
have  obtained  the  name  imless  they  had  been  a  very 
remarkable  race.  We  can  well  understand  that  the 
Israelites  after  four  centuries  of  slavery  would  have 
been  an  ill  match  for  the  Philistines,  and  that,  if  de- 
feated or  intimidated,  they  might  have  felt  that  no 
course  was  open  to  them  but  a  return  to  Egypt. 

(18)  But  God  led  the  people  about.— Or,  led 
the  people  a  circuit — took  them,  not  by  the  direct 
route,  through  Pelusium,  past  Lake  Serbonis,  to  Rhino- 
colura and  (jaza,  but  led  them  by  the  most  circuitous 
route  possible — the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  wilder- 


ness of  Sinai  to  the  Transjordanic  region,  the  land  of 
the  Amorites,  and  so  across  Jordan  to  Canaan  proper. 
The  passage  seems  to  dispose  altogether  of  Dr.  Bragsch's 
theory,  that  the  "  Red  Sea "  of  the  writer  of  Exodus 
was  the  Lake  Serbonis,  and  that  it  was  not  until  after 
this  lake  was  passed  that  their  journey  was  deflected  to 
the  south. 

The  children  of  Israel  went  up  harnessed 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.— It  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  is  a  wi'ong  translation.  Very  few  of  the 
Israelites  can  have  possessed  suits  of  armour  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  when  they  may  have 
stripped  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Egyptians.  Nor  has 
the  word  used  ever  the  force  of  "  harnessed."  It  might 
mean  "  with  their  loins  girded,"  but  such  an  exposition 
would  deprive  the  statement  made  of  any  force.  Loins 
were  always  girded  in  preparation  for  a  journey,  and 
there  would  be  no  need  to  mention  the  fact.  The  best 
explanation  is,  that  the  word  here  means  "  organised," 
"  in  military  order "  (Saadia,  Gesenius,  Lee,  Knobel, 
Cook).  It  was  clearly  necessary,  to  prevent  confusion, 
that  a  military  order  should  have  been  adopted,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  during  the  year 
of  contention  with  Pharaoh  such  an  organisation  was 
introduced  and  proceeded  with.  (See  chaps,  iv.  29,  31, 
vi.  26,  xii.  3,  21,  51.)  It  must  have  been  brought  to  a 
high  pitch  of  perfection  for  the  Esodus  to  have  taken 
place,  as  it  seems  to  have  done,  without  serious  con- 
fusion or  entanglement. 

(19)  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph. — Joseph's 
body  had  been  embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian 
fashion  (Gen.  1.  26).  He  had  ordered  it  to  be  conveyed 
to  Canaan  when  the  Israelites  went  there  (Gen.  1.25). 

The  Journey  Resumed. 

(20)  They  took  their  journey  from  Suecolh, 
and  encamped  in  Etham. — The  exact  positions  of 
both  Succoth  and  Etham  are  uncei'taiu,  and  can  only 
be  conjectured ;  but  they  probably  lay  to  the  south- 
east of  Tanis,  between  that  city  and  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
Succoth  may  have  been  at  or  near  Tel  Dafneh,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Tanis,  and  Etham  near  the  modem 
Ismailia,  on  the  verge  of  the  desert.  Dr.  Bnigsch's 
identification  of  Etham  with  the  Egyptian  Klietam  is 
highly  improbable,  since  the  Hebrew  a/ep7i  never  re- 
places the  Egyptian  kh,  which  is  a  very  strong  guttural. 
E-tham  would  mean  "the  house  of  Turn,"  and  point  to 
a  temple  of  the  Sun-god,  who  was  specially  worshipped 
in  the  Eastern  Delta,  at  Heliopolis,  Patumus,  and 
elsewhere. 

(21)  The  Lord  went  before  them.— In  verses  17, 
18,  the  writer  has  declared  that  "  God  led  the  people ;  " 
he  now  explains  how.  From  Succoth  certainly,  pro- 
bably from  Rameses,  He  moved  in  front  of  the  host  in 
the  form  of  a  pillar,  which  had  the  appearance  of  smoke 
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light ;  to  go  by  day  and  night :  <'^'  he 
took  not  away  the  pilhir  of  the  cloud  by 
day,  "nor  the  pillar  of  fire  hy  ni^hi, from 
before  the  peojjle. 

CHAPTER  XrV.— (1)  And  the  Lonn 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (-'  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  and 
encamp  before  *  Pi-hahiroth,  between 
Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
zcphon  :  before  it  shall  ye  encamp  by 
the  sea.  <^'  For  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  They  are  entangled  in 
the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them 


in.  <"  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's 
heai-t,  that  he  shall  follow  after  them  ; 
and  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh, 
and  upon  all  his  host;  that  the  Egyptians 
may  know  that  I  am  the  Lokd.  And 
they  did  so. 

(*'  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Egypt 
that  the  people  fled  :  aiid  the  heart  of 
Phiiraoh  and  of  his  servants  was  turned 
against  the  people,  and  they  said,  Why 
have  we  done  this,  that  we  have  let 
Israel  go  from  serving  us  ?  <**  And  he 
made  ready  his  chariot,  and  took  his 
people   with   him :  <''  and  he   took   six 


by  day  and  of  firo  by  night.  The  Israoliti's  marched, 
it  is  iniplird,  some  i)art  of  each  day  and  sonio  part  of 
each  night,  which  would  he  in  accordaiico  ^vitli  modem 
practice,  and  is  an  arrangement  introduced  to  get  tlio 
marcit  accomplished  before  (ho  sun  attains  liis  full 
l><)Wer.  The  pillar  was  at  ouco  a  signal  and  a  guide. 
When  it  moved,  the  people  moved;  when  it  stopped, 
tlioy  encamped  (chap.  xl.  'M — :J8) ;  where  it  went,  they 
followed.  It  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  firo  and 
smoke  signals  which  generals  used  when  at  the  head 
of  llieir  armies  (Lepsiiis,  Denkmdlcr,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  1.50,  2 ; 
Tapijr.  Annslin>,  1 ;  Q.  Curt,  Vit.  Alex.  v.  2,  &c.),  and 
indicated  that  Uod  had  constituted  Himself  the  general- 
issimo of  the  host ;  but  it  was  altogether  of  a  miraculous 
and  abnormal  character. 

To  go  by  day  and  night. — The  night  journeys  of 
the  people  aro  mentioned  again  in  Num.  ix.  21. 

(2'.!)  He  took  not  away.— Comp.  chap.  xl.  38; 
Num.  ix.  lii,  X.  St.  The  cloud  probably  disappoared 
at  Abel-shittim  (Num.  xxxiii.  49). 

XIV. 

The  Pursuit  by  Pharaoh  and  the  Passage  of 
THE  Red  Sea. 

(2)  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  tlirn. — The  march  of  the  l.sraeliti's  had  been 
liitherto  almost  duo  south-east.  Tliey  had  reached  the 
edge  of  the  desert  (chap.  xiii.  20),  near  the  head  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes.  If  this  direction  had  been  maintained, 
their  next  day's  march  would  have  taken  them  out  of 
Egypt  into  the  "wilderness  of  Etham  " — a  desolate 
tract,  in  which  there  was  no  water,  andprobalily  scarcely 
any  lierl)age.  The  Bitter  L:ikes  would  have  been  upon 
their  right  hand,  and,  so  far  as  the  Egyptians  were  con- 
cerned, tliey  would  have  been  in  safety.  But  at  this 
point  an  oxj)ress  command  was  given  them  to  "  tuni." 
Kalisch,  Rosenmtiller,  and  others  understand  this  as  a 
command  to'Tcturu,"  or  "retrace  their  steps;"  but 
this  is  clearly  not  what  was  intended,  since  their  march 
was  to  bring  them  to  "the  sea,"  which  they  had  not 
reached  previously.  The  question  arises,  Wliat  sea  ? 
Bnigsch  suggests  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it  is  against 
this  that  the  Mediterranean  has  not  yet  been  mentioned 
in  Exoilus,  and  that,  when  mentionetl,  it  is  not  as  "  the 
sea,"  but  as  "  the  sea  of  tho  Philistines  "  (chap,  xxiii. 
31).  "  Tlio  sea"  of  this  verso  can  scarcely  Ix;  different 
from  "  the  Red  Sea "  of  chap.  xiii.  18,  the  only  sea 
previously  mentioned  by  the  writer.  To  reach  this  sea 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  deflect  their  course 
to  the  right,  from  south-east  to  south,  so  keeping  within 


the  limits  of  Egypt,  and  placing  the  Bitter  Lakes  on 
their  left  hand. 

Pi-hahiroth  .  .  .  Migdol  .  .  .  Baal-zephon.— 
Tliese  places  cannot  bo  identitied.  They  wert'  Egj'i)tian 
towns  or  villages  of  no  iunKjrtance,  near  the  heail  of 
tho  Gulf  of  Suez,  situated  on  its  wosteru  shores.  The 
names  nearest  to  Pi-hahiroth  in  Egj-j)tian  geography 
are  Pehir  and  Pehuret.  Migdol  would,  in  Egyptian, 
bo  Maktal ;  and  there  was  an  Egyptian  town  of  that 
name  near  Pelusium,  which,  however,  cannot  be  in- 
tended iu  this  i)laco.  Baal-zephon  was  probably  a 
Semitic  settlement,  which  liad  received  its  name  from 
some  worshippers  of  tho  god  Baal.  Eastern  Egypt 
contained  many  such  settlements.  The  accumulation 
of  names  indicates  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
Egyjjtiau  topogi-aphy,  such  as  no  Israelite  bnt  ono 
who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  is  likely  to  have 
possessed. 

(3)  Entangled  in  the  land.— Literally,  confused, 
perplexed.  (Comp.  Esther  iii.  1.5.)  Pharaoh,  seeing 
that  the  Israelites  h.id  placed  the  Bitter  Lakes  on  their 
left,  and  were  marching  southward,  iu  a  direction  which 
would  soon  put  the  Red  Sea  on  one  side  of  them  and  a 
desert  region — that  about  tho  Jebel  Atakali — on  the 
other,  thought  that  they  must  Ixs  quite  ignorant  of  the 
geography,  and  have,  as  it  were,  "lost  their  way."  He 
observed,  moreover,  that "  tho  ^vildomcss  had  shut  them 
in."  The  desert  tract  lx>tween  tho  Nile  Valley  and  the 
Red  Sea  lay  upon  their  left  and  in  their  front :  they 
would  soon  be  unable  to  proceed,  and  would  not  know 
which  way  to  turn. 

(5)  The  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  servants 
was  t\irned  against  tho  people.— No  doubt  the 
change  began  as  soon  as  Israel  commenced  its  march. 
Tho  emigration  left  Eastern  Egyjit  a  solitude,  sus- 
pended all  the  royal  works  that  were  in  progress,  threw 
the  whole  course  of  commerce  and  business  into  dis- 
oi-der.  Beforehand,  neither  tho  king  nor  the  jwople 
had  understood  what  the  loss  of  six  hundred  thousand 
labourers — some  of  them  highly  skilled — would  be. 
When  Israel  was  gone  they  realised  it  ;  consequently 
both  king  and  pei>ple  regretted  what  they  had  done. 

(6)  He  made  ready  his  chariot.  —  Egyptian 
monarchs  of  the  Rameside  period  almost  always  le<l  their 
armies  out  to  battle,  and  when  they  diil  so,  uniformly 
rode  with  a  single  attendant,  who  acted  as  charioteer, 
in^a  two-horso  chariot.  "Made  ready"  means,  of 
course,  ordered  lo  be  mode  ready. 

(")  Six  hundred  chosen  chariots.— Tlie  chariot 
force  was  that  on  which  tho  Egj-jttians  chiefly  relied 
for  victory  from    the   beginning  of   the  eighteenth 
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hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the 
chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over 
every  one  of  them,  (s)  And  the  Loed 
hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the  childi-en 
of  Israel :  and  the  children  of  Israel 
vrent  out  with  an  high  hand.  <^)  But 
the  "Egyptians  pursued  after  them,  all 
the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and 
his  horsemen,  and  his  army,  and  over- 
took them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside 
Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon. 

<!")  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the 
children  of  Israel  lifted  up  their  eyes. 


aJoeh.24.fi 
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and,  behold,  the  Egyptians  marched 
after  them  ;  and  they  were  sore  afraid  : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  out 
unto  the  Lord,  '^>>  And  they  said  unto 
Moses,  Because  there  were  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die 
in  the  wilderness  ?  wherefore  hast  thou 
dealt  thus  with  us,  to  carry  us  forth  out 
of  Egypt?  (i^)*/s  not  this  the  word 
that  we  did  tell  thee  in  Egypt,  saying, 
Let  us  alone,  that  we  may  serve  the 
Egyptians  ?  For  it  had  been  better  for 
us  to  serve  the  Egjrptians,  than  that  we 
should  die  in  the  wilderness. 


dynasty.  Diodorus  Siculus  assigns  to  his  Sesostris 
(probably  Rameses  II.)  a  force  of  27,000  chariots ;  but 
this  is,  no  doubt,  an  exaggeration.  The  largest  number 
of  chariots  brought  together  on  any  one  occasion  that 
is  sufficiently  attested,  is  believed  by  the  present  writer 
to  be  3,940,  which  were  collected  by  various  confeder- 
ates against  an  Assyrian  king  {Ancient  Monarchies, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  103,  Note).  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  30,000  chariots 
are  mentioned,  no  doubt  by  some  numerical  error.  A 
force  of  2,500  is  said  by  Rameses  II.  to  have  been 
brought  against  him  in  liis  great  Hittite  campaign 
{Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  69,  71).  Sheshonk  I. 
(Shishak)  invaded  Judaja  with  1,200  (2  Chron.  xii.  3). 
The  "six  hundred  chosen  chariots"  of  the  jireseut 
passage  are  thus  quite  within  the  limits  of  proba- 
bility. Most  likely  they  constituted  a  division  of 
the  royal  guard,  and  were  thus  always  at  the  king's 
disposal. 

And  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt.— The  word 
"  all "  must  not  be  pressed.  The  writer  means  "  aU 
that  were  available — that  could  be  readily  summoned." 
These  could  only  be  the  chariots  of  Lower  Egypt — 
those  stationed  at  Memphis,  HeliopoHs,  Bubastis,  Pi- 
thom,  Sebennytus  perhaps,  and  Pelusium.  They  would 
probably  amount  to  several  hundreds. 

Captains  over  every  one  of  them.— Rather, 
over  the  whole  of  them.  These  "  captains  "  are  again 
mentioned  in  chap.  xv.  4.  The  word  in  the  original — 
a  derivative  from  the  numeral  three — is  supposed  to 
have  meant,  primarily,  "persons  occupying  the  third 
rank  below  the  king." 

(8)  The  children  of  Israel  went  out.— Rather, 
were  going  out. 

"With  an  high  hand — i.e.,  confidently,  boldly, 
IJerhaps  somewhat  proudly,  as  having  brought  the 
Egyjitians  to  entreat  them  to  take  their  departure  (chap. 
xii.  33). 

(3)  All  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh.- 
Heb.,  all  the  chariot-horses  of  Pharaoh. 

And  his  horsemen.—  It  is  questioned  whether 
"  horsemen  "  are  really  intended  here,  and  suggested 
that  the  word  used  may  apply  to  the  "  riders  "  in  the 
chariots.  But  it  certainly  means  "  horsemen  "  in  the 
later  books  of  Scripture,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  Hebrew 
word  having  exactly  that  signification.  Though  the 
Egyptians  do  not  represent  cavalry  in  any  of  their 
battle  pieces,  yet  there  is  abundant  testimony  that  they 
employed  them.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  his  Sesostris 
Si.OOO  cavalry  to  27,000  chariots  (Book  i.  54,  §  4). 
Shishak  invaded  Juda;a  with  60,000  (2  Chron.  xi"i.  3). 
Herodotus  makes  Amasis  lead  an  army  on  horseback 


(ii.  162).  The  Egyptian  monuments  appear  to  make 
frequent  mention  of  cavalry  as  forming  a  portion  of  the 
armed  force.  {Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  68,  70, 
72,  83,  &c.,  vol.  iv.,  41,  44,  45,  &c.)  It  is  suspected  that 
some  conventional  rules  of  art  prevented  the  representa- 
tion of  cavalry  in  the  sculptures,  which  never  show  us 
an  Egyptian,  and  but  rarely  a  foreigner,  on  horseback. 
And  his  army — i.e.,  his  infantry.  The  host  of 
this  Pharaoh,  like  that  of  Shishak  (2  Chron.  xii.  3),  con- 
sisted apparently  of  the  three  arms,  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  chariots. 

(10)  The  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  were  sore 
afraid. — It  has  been  objected  that  600,000  men  above 
twenty  years  of  age  had  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  such  an 
army  as  the  Pharaoh  could  have  hastily  gathered.  The 
entire  armed  force  of  Egypt  is  reckoned  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  166—168)  at  410,000,  and  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
not  one-haK  of  these  could  have  been  mustered.  It 
would  imply,  indeed,  more  facility  of  mobilisation  than 
we  should  have  expected  in  this  early  age,  if  Pharaoh 
was  able  to  bring  100,000  men  into  the  field  upon  a 
sudden  emergency.  Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  should  the 
Israelites  have  been  "  sore  afraid  "  of  a  force  but  one- 
sixth  of  their  number  ?  Were  they  "  arrant  cowards  P  " 
The  answer  is  that  the  Egyptian  army,  whatever  its 
number,  was  composed  of  trained  soldiers,  weU-armed 
and  used  to  war ;  the  600,000  Israelites  were,  in  the 
main,  unarmed,  ignorant  of  warfare,  and  trained  very 
imperfectly.  Above  a  million  Persian  soldiers  were 
defeated  and  slaughtered  like  sheep  by  47,000  Graeco. 
Macedonians  at  Arbela.  A  similar  result  would, 
humanly  speaking,  have  followed  on  a  conflict  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Egj-ptians  at  Pi-hahiroth.  The 
fear  of  the  former  was  therefore  perfectly  legitimate. 

The  children  of  Israel  cried  out  unto  the 
Lord.— If  Israel  had  been  undidy  timid — wldch  we 
have  shown  not  to  have  been  the  case — at  any  rate  they 
knew  wliere  to  make  their  appeal  for  succour.  There  is 
no  help  like  that  of  Jehovah. 

(11)  Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt. 
— Spoken  in  bitter  irony,  doubtless,  but  scarcely  with 
any  conscious  reference  to  Egypt  as  "  a  land  of  tombs." 
They  meant  simply  to  say :  "  Might  we  not  as  well  have 
died  there  as  here  P  " 

(13)  Is  not  this  the  word  that  we  did  teU 
thee  .  .  .  ? — At  one  time  tliey  had  refused  to  listen  to 
Moses  (chap.  vi.  9) ;  but  in  tlie  main  they  had  acquiesced 
in  his  proceedings,  and  allowed  him  to  act  in  their 
name.  The  reproach  was  therefore  unjust  and  un- 
deserved ;  but  it  is  in  human  nature  to  make  such  re- 
proaches in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty. 
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<"'  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people, 
Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  tlie  sal- 
vation of  the  Lord,  which  he  will  shew 
to  you  to  day :  '  for  the  Egyptians  whom 
ye  have  seen  to  day,  ye  shall  see  them 
again  no  more  for  ever.  '"'  The  Loiin 
shall  light  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold 
your  jwace. 

C^'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Wherefore  cricst  thou  unto  me  ?  speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go 
forward  :  *'"'  but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and 
divide  it :  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
go  on  dry  (/round  through  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  ('''And  I,  behold,  I  will  harden 
the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they 
shall  follow  them  :  and  I  will  get  me 
honour  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
host,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his 
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horsemen.  C^'  And  the  Egyptians  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  wlit-n  I  liave 
gotten  me  honour  upjon  Phanwih,  upon 
his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen. 

'"''  And  the  angel  of  (Jod,  which  went 
before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and 
went  behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  went  from  before  their  face,  and 
stood  behind  them  :  <-"'  and  it  came  be- 
tween the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud 
and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  light 
by  night  to  tliese :  so  that  the  one  came 
not  near  the  other  all  the  night. 

<-')  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand 
over  the  sea ;  and  the  Loru  caused  the 
sea  to  go  hack  by  a  strong  east  wind  all 
that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land, 
and  the  waters  were  "divided.  '^'And 
*the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the 


(13, 11)  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still. — Tliore  arc  times 
when  all  our  strcufftli  must  bo  "  iu  quietuoss  and  coufi- 
<lence  "  (Isa.  xxx.  1.5).  So  long  as  we  have  menus  of 
resiatanoc  put  iu  our  power,  witli  a  reasouablc  prospect 
of  success,  it  is  our  duty  to  use  them — to  exert  our- 
selves to  tlie  uttonnost,  to  inako  all  possible  efforts. 
God,  for  the  most  part,  "  Iiolps  those  wlio  help  them- 
selves." But  there  are  occasiims  when  we  can  do 
nothing — wlien  all  must  Iw  loft  to  Him.  (Comp.  2  Cliron. 
XX.  17.)  Under  these  circumstances,  our  duty  and  our 
true  wisdom  is  to  wait  patiently,  quietly,  courafjeously. 
Moses,  probably,  did  not  yet  know  how  God  would 
effect  Israel's  doliverance,  but  ho  was  confident  tliat, 
in  one  way  or  anotlior,  it  would  bo  ofEectcd. 

The  Egyptians  whom  ye  have  seen  ...  — 
Heb.,  As  yc  have  seen  the  E(jyptians  to-day,  ye  shall 
see  them  no  more  for  ever :  i.e.,  never  apain  shall  ye  see 
them  in  thepridoof  power,  haughty,  menacing,  terriblo. 
When  next  you  beliold  tliem  tlioy  will  bo  stiff  and  life- 
less— pale  corpses  strewing  the  Red  Sea  shore  (see 
verso  30).  The  reference  is  to  the  present  time  only, 
not  to  the  future  relations  of  the  two  peoples. 

(15-18)  Wherefore  criestthou  unto  me  ?— Like 
the  people  (verso  10),  Moses  had  cried  to  Jehovali,  though 
he  tells  us  of  his  cry  only  thus  indirectly.  God  made 
answer  tliat  it  was  not  a  time  to  cry,  but  to  act : 
"  Speak  mito  the  diildronof  Israel,  that  they  go  forward," 
Ac.  Tlie  Israelites  were  to  strike  tlieir  touts  at  once, 
and  prepare  for  a  forward  movomcut.  Moses  was  to 
descend  to  the  edge  of  tlie  sea,  witli  his  rod  in  his  Iiaud, 
and  to  stretch  it  out  over  tlie  sea,  and  then  await  the 
consequences,  whicli  would  be  a  "division"  of  the  waters 
— the  sea-bed  would  for  a  certain  space  become  dry,  and 
Israel  Would  bo  able  to  cross  to  the  other  side  (verso  16); 
the  Egyptians  woidd  follow,  and  then  destruction  would 
come  upon  them,  and  God  would  "  get  himself  honour 
upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  liis  host "  (verses  17,  18). 
The  exact  mode  of  tlio  destruction  was  not  aniiouuced. 

(19, 20)  The  angel  of  God,  which  went  before 
the  camp  of  Israel.— Tho"  Jehovah  "of  chap.  xiii. 
21  becomes  here  "  the  angel  of  God,"  as  "  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  "  in  tho  burning  bush  (chap.  iii.  2)  becomes 
"  God  "  (vorso  4),  aud  '•  Jehovah  "  (verse  7).  The  angel 
is  distinguished  from  the  cloud,  aud   represented   as 


antedating  its  movements  and  directing  them.  It  is 
clear  that  the  object  of  the  movement  now  made  was 
double:  (1)  to  chock  and  trouble  the  Egyptians  by  in- 
volving them  in  "  cloud  and  darkne.ss  ; "  aud  (2)  to 
clieer  and  assist  the  Israelites  by  affording  them  abun- 
dant light  for  all  their  [necessary  arrangements.  Al- 
though  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  original  corresponding 
to  our  translators'  expressions,  "  to  them,"  •'  to  these, 
yet  those  expressions  seem  to  do  no  more  than  to  bring 
out  tho  true  sense.  (Comp.  the  Targums  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan,  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Commenta- 
ries of  Rosenmiiller,  Mauror,  Knobel,  aud  Kalisch.) 

(21)  The  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by 
a  strong  east  wind. — By  "  a  stnmg  ea,st  wind  "  we 
are  at  liberty  to  understand  one  blowing  from  any  point 
between  N.E.  and  S.E.  If  we  imagine  the  Bitter  Lakes 
joined  to  tho  Red  Sea  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  cliannel, 
and  a  south-east  wind  blowing  strongly  up  this  channel, 
wo  can  easily  conceive  that  the  water  in  the  Bitter 
Lakes  might  be  driven  northward,  and  held  there, 
while  the  natural  action  of  tlio  ebb  tide  withdrew 
the  Red  Sea  water  to  the  southward.  A  portion  of 
tlio  channel  might  iu  this  way  have  been  left  tlry,  aud 
have  80  continued  until  the  wind  changed  and  tho 
tide  began  to  flow.  It  is  true  that  Scripture  does  not 
speak  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  since  in  them 
there  was  nothing  unusual ;  but  an  Egyptian  tradition 
distinctly  stated  that  "Moses  waited  for  the  ebb  tide  in 
order  to  lead  tho  Israelites  across."  (Artipanus,  ap. 
Euseb.  Pr(Pj>.  Ei:,  ix.  27.)  Whether  the  whole  effect 
was  purely  natural,  or  whether  (as  iu  so  many  otlier 
cases)  God  n.sed  the  force  of  nature  so  far  as  it  could 
go,  and  furtlier  suiioniaturally  increased  its  force,  /re 
are  not  told,  and  may  form  what  opinion  we  please.' 

The  waters  were  divided.— The  waters  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes  were  for  a  time  sejiarated  completely  from 
those  of  tho  Red  Sea.  Bv  gradual  elevation  and  desic- 
cation tho  channel  over  wliich  the  Israelites  passed  has 
probably  now  liecome  dry  laud. 

(iii  The  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them. — 
Any  protection  is  in  Scripture  called  "  a  wall.  "  or  "  a 
rampart  "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  lii;  Prov.  xviii.  11  ;  Isa.  iivi. 
1  ;  Jer.  i.  18;  Nahum  iii.  8).  In  the  present  ease,  the 
waters  protected  Israel  on  either  flank — the  Red  Sea 
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midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground : 
and  the  waters  were  a  wall  iinto  them  on 
their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left. 

(23)  Ajid  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and 
went  in  after  them  to  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  even  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his 
chariots,  and  his  horsemen.  <^*)  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning  watch 
the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire 
and  of  the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host 
of  the  Egyptians,  ^^^  and  took  off  their 
chariot  wheels,  ^that  they  drave  them 
heavily :  so  that  the  Egyptians  said. 
Let  us  flee  from  the  face  of  Israel ;    for 


1   Or,    and    made 
themtogoheuvilij. 


Heb.,  shook  off. 


the  LoKD  fighteth  for  them  against  the 
Egyptians,  c^"'  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the 
sea,  that  the  waters  may  come  again 
upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  their  chariots, 
and  upon  their  horsemen.  <^*  And 
Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to  his  strength 
when  the  morning  appeai-ed ;  and  the 
Egyptians  fled  against  it ;  and  the  Lord 
-overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  (^^'And  the  waters  retm-ned, 
and  covered  the  chariots,  and  the  horse- 
men, and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that 
came  into  the  sea  after  them ;   there 


upon  tlie  right,  the  Bitter  Lakes  upon  the  left.  Poetical 
■writers,  as  was  uatural,  used  language  still  more  highly 
metaphorical  iPs.  iKxviii.  13 ;  chap.  xv.  8),  and  spoke  of 
the  waters  as  "  standing  on  an  heap."  Hence,  some 
moderns  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  on  this 
occasion  the  water  "  gave  up  its  nature,  formed  with  its 
waves  a  strong  wall,  and  instead  of  streaming  like  a 
fluid,  congealed  into  a  hard  substance  "  (KaliscTi).  But 
this  is  to  turn  poetry  into  prose,  and  enslave  oneseK  to 
a  narrow  literalism. 

(23-28)  The  Egyptians  pursued.— All  the  Israel- 
ites having  entered  the  bed  of  the  sea,  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud,  it  would  seem,  withdrew  after  them,  and  the 
Egy|)tians,  who,  if  they  could  not  see,  could  at  any  rate 
hear  the  sound  of  the  departiu-e,  began  to  advance,  fol- 
lowing on  the  track  of  the  fugitives.  What  they  thought 
concerning  the  miracle,  or  what  they  expected,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  They  can  scarcely  have  entered  on  the 
bed  of  the  sea  without  knowing  it.  Probably  they 
assumed  that,  as  the  bed  had  somehow  become  dry,  it 
would  continue  dry  long  enough  for  their  chariots  and 
horsemen  to  get  across.  The  distance  may  not  have 
been  so  much  as  a  mile,  which  they  may  have  expected 
to  accomplish  in  ten  minutes ;  but  when  once  they  were 
entered,  their  troubles  began.  "  The  Lord  looked  unto 
the  host  of  the  Egyptians  thi'ough  the  pillar  .  .  .  and 
troubled  the  host  of  the  Bgyjitians  "  (verse  24).  By 
some  terrible  manifestation  of  His  presence  and  of  His 
anger,  proceeding  from  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  in  their 
front,  God  tlu-ew  the  Egyptian  troops  into  consterna- 
tion and  confusion.  A  panic  terror  seized  them.  Some 
probably  stopped,  some  fled ;  but  there  were  otiiers  who 
persevered.  Then  followed  a  second  difflcidty.  The 
progress  of  the  chariots  was  obstructed.  According  to 
the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  wheels 
parted  from  the  axles,  which  would  naturally  bring  the 
vehicles  to  a  stand.  According  to  the  LXX.  and  a 
reading  foimd  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  wheels 
"  became  entangled,"  as  they  would  if  they  sank  up  to 
the  axles  in  the  soft  ooze.  Hereby  the  advance  was 
rendered  slow  and  difficult :  •'  they  di-ave  them  heavily." 
To  the  Egyptians  the  obstruction  seemed  more  than 
coidd  be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes,  and  they 
became  convinced  that  Jehovah  was  fighting  for  Israel 
and  against  them  (verse  25).  Hereupon  they  turned 
and  fled.  But  the  flight  was  even  narder  than  the 
advance.  A  confused  mass  of  horses  and  chariots  filled 
the  channel — they  impeded  each  other — could  make  no 
progress— could  scarcely  move.     Then  came  the  final 
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catastrophe.  At  God's  command,  Moses  once  more 
stretched  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  waters  returned 
on  either  side — a  north-west  wind  brought  back  those 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes  (chap.  xiv.  10),  the  flood  tide  those 
of  the  Bed  Sea — and  the  whole  of  the  force  that  had 
entered  on  the  sea-bed  in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites  was- 
destroyed. 

(23)  All  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots,  and 
his  horsemen.— The  chariot  and  cavalry  force  alone 
entered  the  sea,  not  the  infantiy.  (Comp.  verse  28  and. 
chap.  XV.  1.)  The  point  is  of  impoi'tance  as  connected 
with  the  question  whether  the  Pharaoh  himself  perished. 
If  all  his  force  entered,  ho  could  not  well  have  stayed 
beliind ;  if  only  a  portion,  lie  might  have  elected  to 
remain  with  the  others.  Mencphthah,  the  probablij 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  was  apt  to  consult  his  own 
safety.     {Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  44',  45.) 

(2i)  In  the  morning  watch.— Between  2  a.m. 
and  6. 

(26)  And  the  Lord  said.— Or,  The  Lord  had 
said.  Probably  the  command  was  given  as  soon  as  the 
Israelites  were  safe  across.  It  would  take  some  hours 
for  the  north-west  wind  to  bring  back  the  waters  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes. 

(27)  When  the  morning  appeared.- This  would 
be  about  five  o'clock.  The  light  showed  the  Egyptians 
their  danger.  The  white-crested  waves  were  seen  ad- 
vancing on  either  side,  and  threatening  to  fill  up  the 
channel.  The  Egyptians  had  to  race  against  them ;  but 
in  vain.  Their  chariot  wheels  clogged,  themselves  and 
their  horses  encumbered  with  heavy  armour,  they  made 
but  slow  way  over  the  soft  and  slimy  ground;  and 
while  they  were  still  far  from  shore,  the  floods  were  upon 
them,  and  overwhehned  them.  Intliis  way  God  "over- 
threw  the  Egyjitians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

(28)  The  chariots,  and  the  horsemen,  and  aU. 
the  host  .  .  .  — Tliis  translation  is  misleading.  The 
Heb.  runs  thus :  "  The  chariots  and  the  horsemen  (who 
were)  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea." 
It  is  implied  that  his  footmen  did  not  enter  the  sea. 

There  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them. 
— The  armour  of  an  Egyptian  warrior  would  make  it 
impossible  for  Mm  to  escape  by  swimming  from  such  a 
catastrophe.  All  who  were  caught  by  the  tide  would 
certainly  be  drowned.  The  question  whether  the 
Pharaoh  was  drowned  or  no  cannot  be  ruled  by  the 
expression  here  used,  nor  by  any  parallel  one  in  the 
Psalms  (Pss.  Ixxviii.  53,  cvi.  11) ;  it  depends  on  more 
general  considerations.     In  the  first  place,  is  it  likely 
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remained  not  so  much  as  "one  of  them. 
(2»)  JJiit  the  children  of  IsriU-l  walk.-d 
upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea; 
and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them 
on  their  ri<jht  hand,  and  on  their  left. 

i:io)Thu9  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that 
day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Ej^yptians ; 
and  Israel  saw  the  Ej^yptians  dead  upon 
the  sea  shore.     '^''And  Israel  saw  that 


<i  I'll.  109.  II. 


b  Wlxl.  10.  Vt. 


fH'eat  'work  which  the  Lobd  did  upon 
tin;  E}.fyptiaus :  iuid  the  people  feared 
the  Louo,  and  believed  the  Loud,  and 
his  servant  Moses. 

CHAPTER  XV. —  (»  Then  sang 
*  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this 
song  unto  the  Lobu,  and  spake,  saying, 

I  will  sing  imto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 


that  if  the  Plmraoli  lind  licen  killed  tliore  would  liiivc 
bi'ou  no  explicit  mention  rit  it  i*  Would  tlio  iioiut  liiive 
romiiined  one  open  to  ((uestion  p  Secondly,  if  tlio 
Phanioli  liml  licen  killed,  would  the  Egyptian  annals 
have  retained  no  tnieo  of  it?  Must  wo  not  have  had 
Bomo  account  of  a  great  king  cut  olf  in  tho  flower  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  years? 
(Conip.  chaps,  ii.  23,  iv.  1'.),  &.e.)  But  Menephthah,  to 
wlioin  all  the  indications  point,  reigned  at  least  eight 
years.  Tho  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  inglorious,  and 
no  left  the  empire  a  prey  to  pretenders;  but  he  was  iu)t 
Buddeidy  cut  olT  after  reigning  a  year  or  two.  Tliirdly, 
was  an  Egyptian  king  sure  to  lead  an  attac-k,  and  place 
himself  iu  the  position  of  most  peril  ?  This  has  been 
asserted,  and  it  is  so  far  true,  that  most  Egyptian  kings, 
according  to  the  records  which  they  have  left  of  them- 
selves,so  acted.  But  lA  happensthat  Meuiphthah  records 
it  of  himself  that  ou  one  groat  occasion,  at  any  rate,  ho 
kept  himself  out  of  danger.  His  country  was  invaded 
by  a  vast  army  of  Lil)yaus  and  others  from  tho  north- 
west in  the  iifth  year  of  his  roigu;  tho  a.ssailants 
menaced  his  chief  cities,  and  the  peril  was  great. 
Menephthah  collected  all  his  forces  to  meet  tho  danger, 
but  declined  to  lead  them  out  in  person,  pretending  that 
one  of  tho  Egyi)tian  gods,  Phthah,  had  forliidden  him 
to  quit  Memphis  (Brugscli,  History  of  Eijypt,  vol.  ii., 
p.  11;>).  It  is  thus  (luite  probable  that  he  would  remain 
with  tho  reserve  oi  footmen  when  tho  chariots  and 
horsemen  entered  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

(»)  laraol  saw  tho  Egyptians  dead  upon  the 
sea  shore.— On  one  who  saw  this  sight  it  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  great  impression  ;  to  after  generations 
it  wa-s  nothing,  since  it  luul  no  further  cousocpiences. 
That  it  is  recorded  indicates  the  pen  of  an  eye- 
witness. 

(31)  Israel  saw  that  great  work.— The  destnie- 
tion  of  the  Pharaoh's  chariot  foreo  and  cavalry  iu  tho 
Red  Sea  secured  the  rotre«t  of  Israel,  and  saved  them 
from  any  further  molestation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians.  Tho  spirit  of  tho  nation  was  effectually 
broken  for  the  time;  and  it  was  not  till  after  several 
reigns,  and  an  interval  of  anarchy,  that  there  was  a 
revival.  Tlie  king  himself  probably  despaired  of  effect- 
ing anything  against  a  fiic  that  was  supernaturally  pro- 
tected ;  and  tlio  army,  having  lost  tho  Hower  of  the 
chariot  force,  on  which  it  mainly  depended  for  success, 
desired  no  further  contest.  The  Israelites,  as  will  be 
seen  further  on,  in  their  rapid  march  to  Sinai  avoided 
ttio  E^'yptiiui  settlements,  and  having  onee  reached  tho 
Siuaitie  region,  they  were  beyond  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  for  forty  years  quite  out  of  the  path  of 
Egyptian  coiupiest.  Tho  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  begun  by  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  now 
leruiinated.  and  a  fresh  beginning  was  made.  In  tho 
open  air  of  the  desert,  cut  off  from  all  other  races,  ad- 
mittixl  to  dose  communion  with  Jehovah,  the  [jeoplo 
entered  upon   that    new  and  higher  existence   which 
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enlminated  in  tho  teaching  of  tho  prophets,  in  the  noble 
sti  uggli'S  of  Ezra  and  Neliemiah,  and  in  the  memorable 
stand  on  behalf  of  religious  truth  and  national  iudo- 
pendeueo  which  was  mado  by  tho  Maccabees. 

XV. 

The  Song  of  Moses. 

<»  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel. — With  his  usual  modesty,  Moses  does  not  say 
that  ho  composed  the  magnificent  ode  which  follows ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  it  can  have  had  any 
other  author.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Egyji- 
tiau  religious  poetry,  with  which  Moses — and  probably  no 
other  Israelite  of  the  time — would  have  been  familiar 
from  his  early  training;  and  it  breathes  tho  elevated  tone 
of  religious  stntinieut  that  was  scarcely  shared  with 
Moses  l)y  any  contemporary.  Tho  jirophetic  statements 
in  tho  latter  verses  of  the  hymn  have  led  some  to  assign  to 
it  a  date  later  than  Joshua;  but  tho  vagueness  of  these 
statements  stands  iu  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
definiteness  and  graphic  jwwer  of  tho  descriptive 
portion,  aiul  points  to  the  time  of  Moses  for  the  com- 
position. The  poetic  genius  shown  in  the  composition 
is,  no  doubt,  very  considerable;  but  tho  statement  that 
it  transcends  all  later  Hebrew  poesy  would  not  have 
been  made  by  any  critic  wliose  judgment  was  not  biassed 
by  his  theories.  Tho  odo  is  distinguished  from  later 
similar  compositions  by  greater  simplicity  iu  the 
language,  and  greaterfreedom  in  the  rhythmical  arrange- 
ment. There  is  the  usual  "  iMirallelism  of  cLiuses,"  with 
its  three  varieties  of  "  antithetic,  synthetic,  and  .synony- 
mous ;  "  but  tho  repdar  cadence  is  interrupted  with  un- 
usual frc(iuency  by  triplet  stanza-s,  and  tho  parallelism 
is  less  exact  than  that  of  later  times. 

The  ode  divides  it.self  into  two  portions  (verses  1 — 
12  and  verses  13 — 18):  the  first  retrosi>ective,  the  second 
prospective.  Part  II.  has  no  sub-divisions  ;  but  Part 
1.  consists  of  three,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  four, 
portions.  First  comes  the  burden,  or  refrain  (verse  I), 
which  was  repeated  at  the  close  of  each  sub-division  by 
Miriam  and  her  choir  of  wonu*n  (verse  21).  Then  wo 
have  the  first  stauzji,  or  stroi)he,  reaching  from  verse  2 
to  verse  5.  Next  wo  have  stanza  or  strophe  2,  extending 
from  verso  6  to  vense  10.  After  this,  stanza  or  strophe  3. 
comprising  verses  11  and  12.  These  shorter,  anil  as  it 
were  tentative,  efforts  are  followed  by  the  grand  burst 
of  prophetic  song  which  coii-stitutes  Part  II.,  and 
extends  from  verse  13  to  verse  18,  terminating  with  the 
sublime  utterance,  beyond  which  no  thought  of  man 
can  go,  "  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

I  w^ill  sing.— It  may  convey  to  the  ordinary  reader 
some  idea  of  the  rhythm  of  the  ode  to  transcrilx:  into 
Roman  characters  and  accentuate  this  oiKJuing  passage, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

Ashlrah  lavbovdh  ki  geMi  gaib, 
Sila  v'rokebb  ramah  btkyyam. 
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and  Miriam. 


triumplied  gloriously :  the  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 
<^)  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song, 
and  he  is  become  my  salvation ;  he  is 
my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  him  an 
habitation ;  my  father's  God,  and  I  will 
exalt  him.  (^^  The  Lord  is  a  man  of 
war:  the  Lord  is  his  name.  (*'  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into 
the  sea:  his  chosen  captains  also  are 
drowned  in  the  Red  sea.  '^^  The  depths 
have  covered  them  :  they  sank  into  the 
bottom  as  a  stone.     (®)  Thy  right  hand, 


0  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power : 
thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  hath  dashed  in 
pieces  the  enemy.  C*  And  in  the  great- 
ness of  thine  excellency  thou  hast  over- 
thrown them  that  rose  up  against  thee  : 
thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  which  con- 
smned  them  as  stubble.  (^*  And  with 
the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were 
gathered  together,  the  floods  stood  up- 
right as  an  heap,  and  the  depths  were 
congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 
(^'  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will 
overtake,   I  will  divide  the  spoil ;   my 


He  hath  triumphed  gloriously.— Heb.,  he  hath 
glorified  himself  gloriously  {4i'S6^as  SeS6^aaTai,  LXX.). 
The  main  idea  implied  in  the  verb  gddh  is  exaltation. 

(2)  The  Lord  is  m.y  strength  and  song.— Heb., 
My  strength  and  song  is  Jah.  The  contracted  form  of 
Jehovah,  Jah,  is  here  used  for  the  &st  time;  but  its 
existence  in  the  current  speech  has  already  been  indi- 
cated by  the  name  Moriali,  which  occurs  in  Gen.  xxii. 
1.     It  is  liere  used  on  account  of  tlie  rliytlmi. 

He  is  become  my  salvation.  —  Heb.,  he  has 
been  to  me  for  salvation:  i.e.,  "  he  has  saved  me  out  of 
the  hand  of  Pharaoh."  The  beauty  and  force  of  the 
passage  causes  Isaiah  to  adopt  it  into  one  of  his  most 
glorious  poems,  the  "  joyful  thanksgi^'ing  of  the  faithful 
tor  the  mercies  of  God,"  contained  in  his  twelfth  chap, 
ter.     (See  verse  2.) 

I  will  prepare  him  an  habitation.— So  Onkelos 
and  Aben-Ezra ;  but  Jarchi,  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem 
and  Jonathan,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulg.,  with  most  modems, 
translate,  "  I  will  glorify  him."  It  is  a  strong  objection 
to  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version  that  Moses 
is  not  likely  to  have  had  the  idea  of  preparing  God  a 
habitation  until  the  revelation  of  God's  will  on  the 
subject  was  made  to  him  on  Sinai  (chaps,  xxv. — xxvii.). 
The  law  of  parallelism  also  requires  such  a  meaning  as 
"glorify"  to  correspond  with  the  "exalt"  of  the  next 
clause. 

My  father's  God. — "  Father  "  here,  by  a  common 
Hebrew  idiom,  stands  for  "  forefathers "  generally. 
(Comp.  Note  on  chap.  iii.  6.) 

(3)  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war. — The  directness 
and  boldness  of  the  anthropomorphism  is  markedly 
archaic,  and  is  wisely  retained  by  our  translators.  How 
turgid  and  yet  weak  are  the  Samaritan,  "  mighty  in 
battle,"  and  the  LXX.,  "  crusher  of  wars,"  in  com- 
parison ! 

The  Lord  is  his  name. —  In  the  very  name, 
Jehovah,  is  implied  all  might,  all  power,  and  so  neces- 
sarily the  strength  to  prevail  in  battle.  The  name, 
meaning  "  the  Existent,"  implies  that  nothing  else  has 
any  real  existence  independently  of  Him ;  and  if  no 
existence,  then  necessarily  no  strength. 

(*)  His  chosen  captains.—  Comp.  chap.  xiv.  7, 
where  the  same  word  is  used. 

Are  drowned. — Rather,  were  drotvned. 

(5)  The  depths  have  covered  them.— Rather, 
covered  them.  The  fii-st  stanza,  or  strophe,  here  ter- 
minates— the  first  historical  re\-iew  is  completed.  In 
it  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  one  great  fact  of  the 
deliverance  by  the  destniction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Red  Sea.  At  the  close  it  is  probable  that  Miriam,  with 
her  chorus  of  women,  took  up  the  refrain  of  verse  1,  and 


slightly  modifying  it,  sang,  as  recorded  in  verse  21, 
"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  glorified  himself 
gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea." 

(6—10)  The  second  stanza,  or  strophe,  expands  the 
subject-matter  of  the  first.  It  begins,  like  the  first, 
with  some  general  expressions,  setting  forth  the  glory 
and  power  of  Jehovah  (verses  6,  7),  as  shown  in  the 
recent  catastrophe.  From  this  it  proceeds  to  the  catas- 
trophe itself,  which  it  describes  in  considerable  detail, 
noting  (1)  the  sudden  rise  of  the  wind  (verse  8) ;  (2)  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  into  separate  masses 
(ibid.) ;  (3)  the  boastful  and  vindictive  temper  of  the 
Egyptians  {ibid.)  ;  (4)  the  rise  of  a  second  wind  (verse 
9) ;  (5)  the  consequent  return  of  the  waters ;  and  (6) 
the  submerging  of  the  host  by  them.  The  second  stanza 
is  considerably  longer  than  the  first,  consisting  of 
twelve,  whereas  the  first  consists  of  only  seven,  lines. 

(6)  Thy  right  hand.— Here  is  a  second  anthropo- 
morphism,  following  naturally  on  the  first,  and  occm*- 
ing  in  the  later  Scriptures  frequently,  though  now  used 
for  the  first  time. 

Hath  dashed  in  pieces.—  Rather,  dashes  in 
pieces.  The  verb  is  in  the  future,  but  is  a  future  of 
continuance. 

C*  Thou  hast  overthrown  .  .  .  —Heb.,  thou 
overthrowest  them  that  rise  up  against  thee ;  thou 
sendest  forth  thy  wrath :  it  consumeth  them  like  stubble. 

(8)  The  blast  of  thy  nostrils.— The  "  east  wind  " 
of  chap.  xiv.  21.  (Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  15.)  As  a  physical 
effect,  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters,  is  ascribed 
to  the  "  blast,"  we  must  understand  a  physical  cause. 
Otherwise,  God's  wrath  might  be  meant,  as  in  Job  iv.  9. 

The  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap,  and 
the  depths  were  congealed. — The  literalism  which, 
taking  its  stand  on  these  i>hrases,  maintains  that  the 
water  "  gave  up  its  nature  (Kalisch)  indicates  an 
inability  to  distinguish  j)oetry  from  prose,  and  fact 
from  imagery.  As  well  might  it  be  held  that  the  east 
wind  was  actually  the  breath  of  God's  nostrils.  (Sec 
the  Note  on  chap.  xiv.  22.) 

(9)  The  enemy  said. — Pharaoh's  soldiers  were  as 
anxious  as  their  master  to  come  to  blows.  (See  above, 
verse  7.)  They  hoped  to  acquire  the  rich  spoil  wliich 
the  Israelites  had  carried  off  from  Egypt  in  the  shape 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  goodly  apparel  (chap. 
xii.  35,  36),  as  well  as  their  flocks  and  herds  {ibid. 
verse  38). 

My  lust.— Heb.,  my  soul.  The  particular  passion 
to  be  gratified  was  cupidity,  or  desire  of  riches. 
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lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  thorn  ;  I  will 
draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  'destroy 
them.  ('«)  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy 
wind,  the  sea  covered  them  :  they  sank 
as  lead  in  the  mij^hty  waters.  <"*  Who 
is  like  luito  thee,  O  Lord,  amony  the 
''gods  I*  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in 
holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  won- 


1  Or,  rcpoautt. 


•i  Or,  mightii  ona  f 


ni'ut.2.U:  Joih. 

2.11. 


tiers  ?  (12)  Thou  stretchedst  out  thy 
right  hand,  the  earth  swallowed  them. 
('•*'  Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  led  forth 
the  people  rvh  ich  thou  hast  redeemed : 
thou  hast  guided  tlium  in  thy  strength 
unto  thy  holy  habitation.  <'*'  "The 
people  shall  hear,  and  be  afraid  :  sorrow 
shall  take  hold  on  the  iiihabitants  of 


Destroy  them.— So  tlio  Vulg.,  Oukolos,  Rosen- 
miilliT,  Knobel,  Kaliseli,  and  otliors.  Tliu  nieaniug 
"  rc-po8sos8,"  given  in  tlie  margin,  rest.s  upon  the  render- 
ing of  tlio  LXX.,  which  is  Kvpttvan,  but  is  otherwise 
uu8in>i)orted. 

(luj  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind.— A  new 
fact,  nddiliimid  to  the  narrative  in  chap,  xiv.,  but  in 
complete  harmony  witli  it.  As  a  strong  east  (soutli- 
t-ast )  wind  liad  driven  the  waters  of  the  Bitter  Lake.s 
to  the  north-westward,  so  (it  would  seem)  tlieir  return 
was  aided  aiul  hastened  by  a  wind  from  the  opposite 
<liroction,  wliich  caused  the  sea  to  "  cover  the 
Egyptians. 

^hey  sank  as  lead.— Compare  verse  5.  To  an 
eye-witness,  it  woulil  seem,  the  sudden  submersion  and 
disappearance  of  oac)i  warrior,  as  tho  waters  closed 
around  him,  was  peculiarly  impressive.  Each  seemed 
to  be  swallowed  up  at  once,  without  a  struggle.  This 
would  bo  a  natural  result  of  the  hea\'y  armour  woru  by 
tho  picked  warriors. 

In  the  mighty  waters.— With  these  words  the 
second  stanza,  or  strophe,  closes.  Miriam  and  her 
maidens,  it  is  probable,  again  interposed  with  the  magni- 
ficent refrain,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  gloritied 
liimself  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thro\vn  into  the  sea." 

(11, 12)  Stanza  3  is  a  short  one,  entering  into  no 
details — simply  summing  up  the  entire  result  in  two 
sentences :  one,  mrallel  to  verses  2,  3  and  6,  7,  sotting 
forth  the  glory  of  Go<l,  as  shown  in  the  occurrences;  the 
other  emphasising  the  great  fact  of  the  occasion,  and 
stating  it  in  tlie  briefest  possible  terms :  "  Thou 
stretchedst  out  thy  right  hand ;  the  earth  swallowed 
them."  This  second  clause  is  parallel  to  verses  4,  5 
and  8 — 10.  It  concentrates  into  four  words  the  gist  of 
those  two  passages. 

(11)  Who  is  like  unto  thee  .  .  .  among  the 
gods  P — This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  meaning.  It  had 
been  a  main  object  of  the  entire  series  of  miraculous 
visitations  to  show  that  Jchovali  was  "exalted  far  above 
all  other  gods."  (See  chaps,  vii.  5,  xiv.  4,  18.)  Moses 
now  enmhasises  the  contrast  by  adducing  three  points  on 
which  Jehovah  is  unapproachable — holiness,  awcf ulness, 
and  miraculous  power.  God  is  (1) "  glorious  in  holiness," 
exalted  in  this  respect  far,  far  above  all  other  beings ; 
(2)  "  fearf id  in  praises  " — the  proper  object  of  tho  pro- 
foundcst  awe,  even  to  those  who  approach  Him  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving ;  and  (3)  one  who  "  doeth 
wonders,"  who  both  through  nature,  and  on  occasions 
overriding  nature,  accomplishes  tho  most  astonishing 
results,  causing  all  men  to  niar%el  at  His  Almighty 
power.  Tho  gods  of  the  heathen  were,  in  fact,  cither 
nonentities  or  evil  spirits.  So  far  as  they  were  the 
former,  they  could  come  into  no  compari.-i<m  at  all  with 
Jeliovah ;  so  far  as  they  wore  the  latter,  they  fell 
infinitely  short  of  Him  in  every  respect.  Of  holiness 
they  possessed  no  remnant  i   in  awf ulness  they  were 


immeasurably  inferior ;  in  the  ability  to  work  wonders 
tliey  did  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath.  "  Among  the  gods,"  as  the  Psalmist  says, 
"  there  is  none  lilcu  unto  thee,  O  Lord  ;  there  is  none 
that  can  do  as  tliou  doest  "  (Ps.  Ixxxvi  8). 

(iii)  The  earth  swallowed  them.— The  sea, 
which  actually  "swallowed  them,"  was  a  part  of  the 
earth.  Literalism  uiiglit  argue  that  tlie  statement 
contravened  former  ones  (verses  4,  5,  10) ;  but  the  fact 
is  otlierwise.  If  we  only  allow  our  common  sen.se 
fair  play,  and  permit  sacred  writers  the  same  latitude 
as  profane  ones,  we  shall  find  wonderfully  few 
discre^)ancie8,  or  even  diiiiculties,  in  the  Biblical 
narrative. 

(13—18)  The  concluding  stanza  of  tho  ode  involves 
a  change  of  attitude,  and  deals  with  new  matters.  Tho 
poet's  eye  fixes  itself  upon  the  future.  First,  he  speaks 
of  the  guidance  of  God,  lately  begun,  and  about  to 
continue  until  Canaan  is  reached  (verse  13).  Then  his 
glance  turns  to  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  he  considers 
the  effect  which  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  Egypt  wUl  have  upon  them  (verses  It — 16). 
Fiimlly,  ho  sees  tho  people  brought  into  the  "  laud  of 
their  inheritance,"  and  securely  established  there  imder 
tlie  ordering  of  Divine  Providence.  Then,  with  an 
ascription  of  glory  which  may  be  compared  vrith  the 
Doxology  attached  to  tho  Lord's  Prayer  in  St. 
Matthew  (chap.  vi.  13),  and  to  that  attaela-d  in  the 
Liturgies  of  the  Cliurch  to  the  Psalms  and  Canticles, 
he  terminates  his  composition. 

(13)  Hast  led  forth  .  .  .  hast  guided.— Or, 
leadest  forth  .  .  .  i/uiJest.  The  guidance  was  not 
over ;  rather,  it  was  just  begun.  The  want  of  a  present 
tense  in  Hebrew  causes  the  preterite  and  future  to 
liave,  both  of  them,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
force  of  the  present. 

Thy  holy  habitation.— It  might  be  supposed 
that  Canaan  was  the  "habitation"  intended;  but  the 
words  of  verse  17  imply  something  more.  Moses 
certainly  knew  that  when  Canaan  was  reached  God 
would  select  a  place  to  "  put  His  name  there  "  (Deut. 
xii.  5,  11,  14,  xiv.  23,  24,  xvi.  6,  11,  &c.),  and  pos- 
sibly  knew  by  revelation  what  place  would  be  ultimate- 
ly selected. 

(U)  The  people.— Heb.,  The  peoples:  i.e.,  all  the 
various  triljes  and  nations  of  the  desert  and  of  Pales- 
tine— the  Amalekites,  Edomitos,  Philistines,  Moabites, 
Aiiinrites,  &c. 

Shall  hear,  and  be  afraid.— On  the  fear  which 
was  actually  felt,  see  Num.  xiii.  3;  Josh,  ii  II,  v.  1, 
ix.  S — 15.  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Falestina  are  the  Philis- 
tines, from  whmn  tho  Holy  Land  derived  the  name 
which  it  still  retains  in  most  of  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe.  Tlie  Hebrew  word  is  Fhilashelh, 
of  which  tho  nearest  English  equivalent  would  be 
"  PhUistia." 
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Palestina.  'i^*  Then  the  dukes  of  Edom 
shall  be  amazed;  the  mighty  men  of 
Moab,  trembling  shall  take  hold  upon 
them;  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
shall  melt  away.  '^^)  '■  Fear  and  di-ead 
shall  fall  upon  them ;  by  the  greatness 
of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  as  still  as  a 
stone  ;  till  thy  people  pass  over,  O  Lord, 
till  the  people  pass  over,  which  thou 
hast  purchased.  '^^^  Thou  shalt  bring 
them  in,  and  plant  them  in  the  moun- 
tain of  thine  inheritance,  in  the  place, 
O   LoED,   ivhich  thou    hast    made    for 


fi  Deut.2.25;  Josh. 

2.9. 


thee  to  dwell  in,  in  the  Sanctuary,  O 
Lord,  ivhich  thy  hands  have  established. 
(18)  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever. 

(19)  Tor  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in 
with  his  chariots  and  with  his  horse- 
men into  the  sea,  and  the  Lord  brought 
again  the  waters  of  the  sea  upon  them  ; 
but  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry 
land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

(20)  And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her 
hand ;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after 


(15)  The  dukes  of  Edom.— Comp.  Gen.  xxxvi. 
15,  where  th&  same  title  is  found.  Aj^parently  in  the 
course  of  the  thirty-eight  years  between  the  Exodus 
and  the  approach  ta  Canaan,  the  oligarchy  of  "  dukes  " 
had  been  replaced  by  a  monarchy.  (See  Num.  xx.  14.) 
The  fear  of  Israel  had  also  passed  away;  and  the 
Edomites  "  came  out  against  Moses  with  much  people, 
and  with  a  strong  hand,"  laying  a  foundation  for  that 
prolonged  hatred  of  which  we  have  traces  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  14;  1  Kings  xi.  14—22;  2  Kings  viii.  20 — 22; 
2  Chron.  xx.  16;  Ps.  exxxvii.  7,  &c. 

The  mighty  men  of  Moab.— On  the  terror  of 
the  Moabites,  when  Israel  approached  their  borders, 
see  Num.  xxii.  3.  4.  The  efforts  made  by  Balak 
to  procure  Balaam's  curse  upon  them  were  indications 
of  the  alarm  felt. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt 
away. — Compare  Josh.  ii.  11 :  "  As  soon  as  we  had 
heard  these  things,  our  hearts  did  melt ; "  and  chap.  v.  1 : 
"  It  ca-ne  to  pass  .  .  .  when  all  the  kings  of  the 
Canaauites  heard  that  the  Lord  had  dried  up  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  that  their  hearts  melted,  neither  was 
there  any  spirit  in  them  any  more." 

(16)  Fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them.— 
A  portion  of  the  Edomites  felt  so  much  fear  of  Israel 
that  they  allowed  them  to  pass  through  their  coasts 
(Deut.  ii.  4).  The  Moabites  of  Ar  acted  similarly  (Deut. 
ii.  29). 

Till  thy  people  pass  over— i.e.,  cross  the 
frontier  of  the  Canaanites,  and  enter  their  country. 
Tliere  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  Moses  had  as  yet  any 
distinct  idea  of  the  place  where  the  frontier  would 
be  crossed. 

(1")  In  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritance. — 
Some  suppose  Mount  Moriah  to  be  especially  intended ; 
but  it  is  better  to  imderstand  Canaan  generally,  which 
is  a  country  consisting  almost  entirely  of  mountains, 
with  only  two  plains  of  any  extent — ^those  of  Sharon 
and  Esdraelon. 

The  Sanctuary  can  only  mean  the  place  where 
God  was  "  to  put  his  name."  (See  the  comment  on 
verse  13.)  This  is  spoken  of  as  already  "  made  "  and 
"  established,"  because  it  was  so  in  the  Divine  counsels, 
as  Moses  very  well  knew.  (See  Deut.  xii.  5,  11,  14, 
xiv.  23,  24,  &c.) 

(18)  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. — 
Compare  Pss.  x.  16,  xxix.  10,  exlv.  13,  cxlvi.  10.  In 
simplicity  and  consequent  force  the  expression  of  the 
idea  by  Moses  transcends  all  later  ones. 

(19)  This  verse  is  parenthetic.  It  forms  no  part  of 
the  "  Song  of  Moses."  Originally,  perhaps,  when  that 
song  was  a  separate  document,  it  was  appended  as 


an  historical  comment,  showing  the  occasion  on  which 
the  poem  was  composed.  When  the  records  of  Moses 
were  collected — either  by  himself,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  or  by  Joshua — ^the  addition  was  kept,  although 
it  had  become  unnecessary  for  the  original  pui'pose. 
As  it  stands,  it  emphasises  the  great  fact  of  Israel's 
final  deliverance — the  nucleus  around  which  Exodus 
gathers  itseK. 

(20)  Miriam  the  prophetess.— In  Miriam  we  have 
the  first  of  that  long  series  of  religious  women  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Holy  Scripture  who  are  not  merely 
pious  and  God-fearing,  but  exercise  a  quasi-ministerial 
office.  Examples  of  other  "  jirophetesses "  will  be 
found  in  Judg.  iv.  4 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  14 ;  Isa.  viii.  3 ; 
Luke  ii.  36.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  tliere  was 
an  order  of  "  deaconesses  "  (Roin.  xvi.  1;  Apost.  Const., 
vi.  17).  The  office  of  "prophetess"  seems  to  have 
been  jiermitted  to  women  in  Egypt,  though  that 
of  "  priestess "  was,  untU  Ptolemaic  times,  forbidden 
them. 

The  sister  of  Aaron.- She  is  called  "  sister  of 
Aaron,"  rather  than  of  Moses,  because  Aaron  was  the 
head  of  the  family  (chaps,  vi.  20,  vii.  7).  There  is  no- 
reasonable  doubt  that  she  was  the  sister  wlio  kept  watch 
on  Moses  when  he  was  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes  (chap.  ii. 
3 — 8).  On  her  later  history,  see  Num.  xii.  1 — 15.  The 
prophet  Micah  regarded  her  as  ha^■ing  had  a  part  in 
the  work  of  Israel's  deliverance  (Micah  y\.  4). 

Timbrels  and  with  dances. — By  "  timbrels  "  are 
meant  tambours,  or  tambourines,  favourite  instruments 
in  Egypt,  and  usually  played  by  women  there  (Wil- 
kinson :  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.,  p.  93).  Tlie  combina- 
tion of  music  with  song  in  religious  worship,  here  for 
the  first  time  brought  before  us,  became  the  fixed  rule 
of  the  Tabernacle  ser^-ice  from  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
vi.  15 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  5,  xxv.  1 — 6),  and  was  adopted 
into  the  Temple  service  from  its  first  establishment 
(2  Chron.  v.  12).  Sanctioned  under  the  new  covenant 
by  the  general  praise  of  psalmody,  and  by  tlie  repre- 
sentations  given  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Church 
triumphant  in  heaven  (Rev.  v.  8,  xiv.  2,  3),  it  has  always 
maintained  itself  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  still 
holds  its  ground  firmly.  Dancing,  on  the  contrary, 
though  adopted  into  religious  worship  by  many  nations, 
sanctioned  by  the  present  passage,  by  the  example  of 
Da^^d  (2  Sam.  vi.  16),  and  by  expressions  in  the  Psalms 
(cxlix.  3,  cl.  4),  has  never  found  an  entrance  into 
Christian  ceremonial,  unless  among  a  few  fanatic  sects. 
Tlie  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  abuses  which, 
through  human  infirmity,  became  by  degrees  connected 
with  tlie  practice,  causing  it  to  become  unfit  for  a  reli- 
gious purpose.    In  the  primitive  times,  however,  solemn 
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Tiie  Waters  of  MaraJt,. 


EXODUS,  XV. 


The  Journey  lo  Elim. 


her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances. 
<-''  And  Miriam  answered  them, 

Slnjif  ye  Ut  tlie  Lokd,  for  he  hath 
triniiiphed  f^loriously ;  the  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

<-)  So  Moses  brouf^ht  Israel  from  the 
Eed  sea,  and  they  went  out  into  the 
wilderness  of  Shur;  and  they  went  thi'ee 
days  in  tlio  wilderness,  and  found  no 
water.  (^*  And  when  they  came  to 
Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the 
waters  of  Marah,  for  they  were  bitter  : 
therefore  the  name  of  it  was  called 
'Marah.  (-''And  the  people  murmured 
against  Moses,  saying,  What  shall  we 
drink  "P  <-'•'  And  he  cried  unto  the 
Lord  ;    and   the   Lord   shewed   hiiu   a 


1  Tlint   l».  BitUr- 


h  Nulo. n.9. 


"tree,  which  when  he  haxl  cast  into  the 
waters,  the  waters  were  made  sweet : 
there  he  made  for  them  a  statute  and 
an  ordinance,  and  there  he  proved  them, 
(*''and  said,  If  thou  wilt  diligently  hear- 
ken to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  wilt  do  that  which  is  right  in  his 
sight,  and  wilt  give  ear  to  his  command- 
ments, and  keep  all  his  statutes,  I  will 
put  none  of  these  diseases  upon  thee, 
which  I  have  bi-ought  up(ju  the  Egyp- 
tians :  for  I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth 
thee. 

(-")  *  And  they  came  to  Elim,  where 
were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm  trees :  and  they 
encamped  there  by  the  waters. 


and  stately  dances  were  deemed  appropriate  to  festival 
jjcridds  and  n-lifj^ious  rejoicings,  and  iinionf''  tlie  moi'o 
moral  tribes  and  nations  had  nothing  nnscenJy  ahout 
them. 

The  nrrangonicnt  of  the  choir  on  this  occasion  into 
two  hands — one  of  males,  the  oilier  of  fcmalos — and  the 
•comhined  employment  of  mnsie.  soug,  and  dancing  by 
the  female  baucl,  arc  in  close  accord  witli  Egyx)tiau 
enstoms. 

(21)  Miriam  answered  them.— Miriam  and  her 
maidens  at  the  close  of  each  portion  of  tlie  "  Song  " — i.e., 
at  tlie  end  of  verses  5,  10,  12,  and  18 — sang  (bo  refrain 
■which  is  here  given — a  refrain  very  slightly  altered  from 
the  opening  verso  of  the  "  Song  "  itself,  marking,  no 
<Ionlit,  the  time  with  their  timbrels,  and  moving  grace- 
fully through  a  stately  and  solemn  dance. 

The  Journey  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Elim. 

(--)  So  Moses  brought  Israel.  —  Rather,  And 
Moses  hroui/ht  I.-iiiieL  The  regular  iiarnitive  is  here 
resumed  from  chap.  xiv.  ;!1,  and  the  Israelites  are 
brought  two  stages  upon  their  journey  towards  Sinai 
(chap.  iii.  12) — first  to  Marali  (vor.sc  23),  and  next  to 
Elim  (vei-se  27).  It  is  nnccrtaiu  at  what  exact  point 
of  the  coast  they  emerged  from  the  sea-lx'd,  liut  it  can 
scarcely  have  Ijoen  at  any  great  distance  from  tlio 
modern  Suez.  The  "  springs  of  Moses,"  Aynn  Mnsa, 
which  are  about  seven  miles  from  Suez,  may  well  have 
been  the  halting-place  where  the  '"  Song  "  was  composed 
and  sung.  At  this  spot  there  is  considerable  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  number  of  wells,  variously  reckoned  at  seven, 
seventeen,  and  niiu'teen. 

The  wilderness  of  Shur  is  the  arid  tract  ex- 
tending from  Lake  Serlxniis  on  the  north  to  Ain  How- 
arali  towanls  the  south.  It  seems  to  have  been  called 
also  "  the  wilderness  of  Etham  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  Tlio 
Israelites  traversed  only  the  sontluni  portion,  which  is 
an  actual  desert,  treeless,  waterless,  and,  except  in  the 
•early  sjiriug,  destitute  of  herbage. 

They  went  three  days.— From  Aynn  Musa  to 
Ain  Howarah  is  a  distance  of  about  thirty-six  miles,  so 
that,  if  Howarah  is  Marah,  the  average  ot  a  march  can 
have  been  no  more  than  twelve  miles.  This,  however, is 
(jnito  likely  with  so  large  a  midtitude,  and  when  there 
was  no  i-eason  for  liaste. 

(23)  The  waters  of  Marah  .  .  .  were  bitter.— 
The  extreme  bitterness  of  the  springs  at  the  southern 


extremity  of  the  wilderness  of  Shur  is  witnessed  to  by 
all  travellers.  (Biirckhardt :  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  777; 
Robinson:  Palestine,  vol.  i.,  j).  106;  Wellstcd,  Arabia, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  38,  &c.)  There  are  several  such  springs,  that 
called  Ain  Howarah  being  the  most  copious,  but  scarcely 
80  bitter  a.s  some  others. 

Therefore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Marah. 
— '•  Marah  "  means  "  bitterness  "  both  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Arabic.  It  appears  to  be  a  form  of  the  root  which 
we  find  also  in  mare  and  atnarng. 

(25)  The  Lord  shewed  him  a  tree.- There  are 
trees  which  have  the  power  of  sweetening  bitter  water; 
but  none  of  tliein  is  at  present  found  in  the  Sinaitio 
peninsula,  and  the  Arabs  are  not  now  acquainted  with 
any  means  of  rendering  the  bitter  waters  of  Howarah 
and  the  neighbouring  springs  palatable.  Perhaiis  in 
ancient  times  there  were  forms  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
peninsula  which  do  not  now  exist  there.  Moses  woidd 
scarcely  have  been  "  shown  a  tree  "  luiless  the  tree  had 
some  virtue  of  its  own  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tree 
alone  is  scarcely  to  Ijc  credited  with  the  entire  effect.  As 
in  so  many  other  instances,  God  sccins  to  have  made  use 
of  nature,  as  far  as  nature  could  go,  and  then  to  have 
superadded  His  own  omnipotent  energy  in  order  to  pro- 
duce  the  required  effect.  (Compare  our  blessed  Lord's 
method  in  workhig  His  miracles.) 

He  made  for  them  a  statute  and  an  ordi- 
nance.— God  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  draw  a 
lesson  from  it.  He  promised  that,  as  He  had  healed 
the  waters,  so,  if  the  Israelites  would  henceforth  faith- 
fidly  keep  His  comiiiaudiueuts. He  woidd  "heal  "  them 
(verse  26),  keeping  them  free  from  all  the  diseases  of 
Egypt,  and  from  the  far  greater  evil  involved  in  their 
own  comipted  nature  and  infirmity. 

(27)  Elim — the  next  stage  to  Marah,  where  there 
were  "twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm  trees  " — seems  to  be  rightly  identified  with  the 
Wady  Ghurnndel  in  which  "  abundant  grass  grows 
thick  luid  high."  where  acacias  and  tamarisks  are  ]>leuti' 
ful.and  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  ruthless  denuda- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  Arabs,  there  are  still  a  certain 
number  of  lalm-trees.  These  are  not  now  "  seventy  " 
in  number,  neither  are  they  the  ideal  palm-trees  of 
pictures,  or  even  such  as  grow  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
and  in  Upiier  Egyjit  generally.  They  arc  "either  dwarf 
— that  is,  trunklcss — or  else  with  savage  hairy  trunks, 
and   branches  all  dishcvelle<l "   (Stanley :    Sinai  and 
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The  Murmuring  in  the 


EXODUS,   XVI. 


Wilderness  of  iSin. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— (1'  And  they  took 
tlieir  journey  from  Elim,  and  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
came  unto  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which 
is  between  Elim  and  Sinai,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  after 
their  departing  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  '^'  And  the  whole  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel  murmured 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilder- 
ness :  (^'  and  the  children  of  Israel  said 


1  Heb.,  the  portion 
of  a  day  in  Ilia 
day. 


unto  them.  Would  to  God  we  had 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh 
pots,  and  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the 
full ;  for  ye  have  brought  us  forth  into 
this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole  as- 
sembly with  hunger. 

<*'  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses, 
Behold,  I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven 
for  you ;  and  the  people  shall  go  out 
and  gather  ^a  certain  rate  every  day. 


Palestine,  p.  68) — specimens  of  the  palm-tree  growing 
under  difficulties.  The  exact  number  of  "  twelve  weUs, ' 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  cannot  now  be  traced 
with  any  distinctness ;  but  there  is  a  perennial  brook 
which  supports  the  vegetation  through  the  whole  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  winter-time  there  is  a  large  stream 
which  flows  down  to  the  sea  tlrrough  the  wady.  — 
(Niebnlir :  Description  de  V Arable,  p.  347.) 

They  encamped  there. —  The  head-quarters  of 
the  camp  were  at  Elim  (Wady  Ghurundel) ;  probably 
the  mass  of  the  people  filled  all  the  neighboui-ing  wadys, 
as  those  of  Useit,  Ethal,  and  Tayibeh,  or  Shuweikah, 
which  are  all  fertile,  and  have  good  pasturage. 

XVI. 

The  Jotjkney  from  Elim. — The  Manna  Given. 

(IX  They  took  their  journey   from   Elim.-- 

The  stay  at  Elim  was  probably  for  some  days.  "  Sin  " 
was  reached  exactly  one  month  after  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  yet  there  had  been  only  five  camping- 
places  between  Sin  and  Rameses,  and  one  journey  of 
three  days  through  a  wilderness  (chap.  xv.  22).  Long 
rests  are  thus  clearly  indicated,  and  probably  occurred 
at  Ayun  Musa,  at  Marah,  and  at  Elim.  The  places 
named  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  camp  on  each  occa- 
sion, but  the  entire  host  must  have  always  covered  a 
vast  tract,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  must  have  been 
driven  into  all  the  neighbouring  valleys  where  there  was 
pasture.  Wadys  Useit,  Ethal,  and  Tayibeh  are  likely 
to  have  been  occupied  at  the  same  time  with  Wady 
Ghurundel. 

All  the  congregation  .  .  .  came  unto  the 
wilderness  of  Sin.—"  All  the  congregation  "  could 
only  be  united  in  certain  favourable  positions,  where 
there  happened  to  be  a  large  open  space.  Such  an  open 
space  is  offered  by  the  tract  now  called  El  Markha, 
which  extends  from  north  to  south  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  and  is  from  three  to  four  miles  wide  in  its  more 
northern  half.  To  reach  this  tract,  the  Israelites  must 
have  descended  by  Wady  Useit  or  Wady  Tayibeh  to 
the  coast  near  Ras  Abu  Zenimeh,  and  have  then  con- 
tinued along  the  coast  imtil  they  crossed  the  twenty- 
ninth  parallel.  This  line  of  march  is  indicated  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  10,  11,  where  we  are  told  that  "  they  removed 
from  Elim,  and  encamped  by  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  they 
removed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin." 

(2)  The  whole  congregration  .  .  .  murmured. 
— This  is  the  third  "  murmuring."  The  first  was  at 
Pi-hahiroth,  on  the  appearance  of  the  host  of  Pharaoh 
(chap.  xiv.  11,  12) ;  the  second  was  at  Marah,  when  the 
water  proved  undrinkable  (chap.  xv.  24)  ;  the  third,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Siu,  was  brought  about  by  no  special 
occurrence — unless  it  were  the  exhaustion  of  the  supplies 


of  grain  which  had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt — but 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  a  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  with 
the  prospects  which  lay  before  them. 

(3)  Would  to  God  we  had  died.— Heb.,  Would 
that  we  had  died.     There  is  no  mention  of  "  God." 

By  the  hand  of  the  Lord.— There  is,  perhaps, 
an  allusion  to  the  last  of  the  plagues,  "  Would  that  we 
had  not  been  spared,  but  had  been  smitten,  as  the 
Egyptians  were !  A  sudden  death  would  have  been  far 
better  than  a  long  and  lingering  one."  (Comp.  Lam.  iv.  9.) 

When  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full.— The 
Israelites  had  been  well  fed  in  Egypt.  They  had  been 
nourished  upon  flesh,  fish,  bread,  and  abundant  vege- 
tables, especially  cucumbers,  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and 
garlick  (Nmn.  xi.  5).  It  was  the  habit  of  the  Egyptians 
to  feed  well  those  whom  they  employed  in  forced 
labours  (Herod,  ii.  125),  just  as  slave-owners  commonly 
do  their  slaves.  The  remembrance  of  the  past  abundance 
intensified  the  pain  felt  at  the  present  want. 

To  kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger.— 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  could  have  been  as 
yet  any  real  danger  of  starvation.  The  cattle  may  have 
suffered  considerably  in  the  passage  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  Shur,  but  the  bulk  of  it  survived  (chap,  xv-ii.  3), 
and  there  were  lambs  enough  for  the  whole  nation  to 
observe  a  Passover  a  few  months  later  at  Sinai  (Num. 
is.  1 — 5).  But  it  may  well  be  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Israelites  had  had  no  cattle  ;  others  may 
have  lost  what  they  had,  or  have  consumed  them.  Want 
may  have  stared  some  in  the  face,  and  the  nation  gene- 
rally may  have  come  to  see  that  the  prospect  before 
them  was  a  dismal  one.  Even  supposing  that  the 
desert  was  anciently  four  or  five  times  as  productive  as 
it  is  now,  it  could  not  possibly  have  afforded  sufficient 
pasturage  to  maintain  such  flocks  and  herds  as  would 
have  been  requisite  to  support  on  their  mUk  and  flesh  a 
population  of  two  millions.  It  may  have  been  brought 
home  to  the  people  that  their  flocks  and  herds  were 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  they  may  have  realised  the 
danger  that  impended  of  ultimate  starvation  after  the 
cattle  was  all  gone. 

(*)  I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you. 
— Tins  first  annoimcement  at  once  suggests  that  the 
supply  is  to  be  supernatural.  "  Bread  from  heaven  " 
was  not  simply  "  food  out  of  the  air  "  (Rosenmiiller), 
but  a  celestial,  that  is,  a  Divine  supply  of  their  daily 
needs. 

A  certain  rate  every  day. — Heb.,  a  day's  meal 
each  day — sufficient,  tliat  is,  for  the  wants  of  liimself 
and  family  for  a  day. 

That  I  may  prove  them. — Human  life  is  a  pro- 
bation. God  proves  and  tries  those  most  whom  He  takes 
to  HimseK  for  His  "peculiar  people,"  and  the  trial  is 
often  by  means  of  positive  precepts,  which  are  especially 
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TJie  Promise  of  Bread  ancl  Flealt. 


EXODUS,   XVI. 


Tliie  Quails  Come  up. 


that  I  may  prove  them,  whether  they 
will  walk  in  my  law,  or  no.  '*'  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth 
day  they  shall  prrpiiri'  llutt  which  they 
brini^  in  ;  and  it  shall  he  twice  as  mnch 
as  they  f:father  daily. 

And  Moses  and  Aaron  said  unto 
all  the  children  of  Israel,  At  even,  then 
ye  shall  know  that  the  Loud  hath 
broii'^ht  you  out  from  the  land  of  Ej^ypt : 
<^'  and  in  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see 
the  f^lory  of  the  Lord;  for  that  he 
heareth  your  munnurings  against  the 
Loud  :  and  what  are  we,  that  ye  mur- 
mur against  us '?  (*•'  And  Moses  said, 
Thin  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  shall  give 
you  in  the  evening  flesh  to  eat,  and  in 
the  morning  bread  to  the  full ;  for  that 
the  Lord  heareth  your  murmurings 
wliich  ye  murmur  against  him :  and 
what  are  we?  your  murmurings  are 
not  against  us,  but  against  the  Lord. 


N*um.  II.  7 :  r« 

7K.  :m  ;  Wind.  Hi, 


<"'  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  Say 
unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  Come  near  before  the  Lord  : 
for  he  hath  heard  your  murmurings. 

*'"'  And  it  came  to  jia.ss,  as  Aaron 
spake  unto  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  looked 
toward  the  wilderness,  and,  behold,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  "appeared  in  the 
chjud.  <"'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  "^'  I  have  heard  the  nmr- 
murings  of  the  children  of  Israel :  speak 
unto  them,  saying,  At  even  ye  shall  eat 
flesh,  and  in  the  morning  ye  shall  be 
filled  with  bread ;  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

*i^'  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  even 
*the  quails  came  up,  and  covered  the 
camp  :  and  in  the  morning  the  dew  lay 
round  about  the  host.  <"'  And  when 
the  dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold, 
upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness  there  lay 


^ 


calculntpd  to  test  tlio  presonoe  or  absence  of  a  spirit  of 
liuiiible  and  nnquestlouiiig  obediouce.  Our  tirst  parents 
wort'  tested  by  a  positive  proeept  in  Paradise  ;  the 
family  of  Abraham  were  tested  by  a  positive  precept — 
eireumeision  on  the  eiglitli  day;  tlie  Israelites  were 
tested,  both  in  tlio  wilderness  ami  afterwards  through, 
out  their  career  as  a  natiun,  by  a  nnudier  of  positive 

)reci'pts,  whereof  tliis  concerning  tlii^  luanua  was  one. 

Jhristians  are  to.stod  by  positive  precepts  willi  respect 
to  comniou  worship,  prayer,  and  sacraments — the  object 
being  in  all  cases  to  see  whether  men  "  will  walk  in 
God's  law  or  no."  Meu  aro  very  apt  to  prefer  their 
own  inventions  to  the  siini)le  rule  of  following  at  once 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  God's  coinuiandnients. 

(5)  On  the  sixth  day — i.e.,  the  sixth  day  after  the 
first  (living  of  the  manna  (Kalisch).  Altliougli  in 
Babylonia,  from  a  time  certainly  earlier  than  the  Exodus, 
a  Sabbath  was  observed  on  the  seventh,  fourtei.'utli, 
twenty-tirst,  aiul  twenty-eighth  day  of  each  montli 
(Sayco  :  Records  of  the  Paiit,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  1.57 — ltJ7), 
yet  we  have  no  evitlcnce  that  the  year  was  di\'idod  into 
weeks,  nmch  less  that  the  several  days  of  the  week  were 
known  as  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.  In  Egypt, 
the  week  of  seven  days  was  at  this  time  unknown. 

They  shall  prepare.— On  the  method  of  prei)ara. 
tion  see  Num.  xi.  8. 

It  shall  be  twice  as  much.— Some  suppose  this 
to  be  a  command — "  Ye  shall  gather  twice  as  much  ;  " 
but  it  is  more  natural  to  take  it  as  an  announcement  of 
a  fact — "  You  will  find  that  what  you  liave  gatliered 
turns  out  to  be  twice  as  much."  (So  Kurtz,  Kalisch, 
and  Knobel.)  A  miraculous  doubling  of  the  quantity 
seems  to  be  intended.     (Conip.  verso  'Ji.) 

(6)  At  even,  then  ye  shall  know  .  .  .  —The 
allusion  is  to  the  quails,  which  came  up  "  at  even,"  and 
covered  the  camp.     (See  verses  12.  13.) 

(")  And  in  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.— Tlie  reference  here  is  to 
the  manna,  which  "  in  the  morning  lay  round  about  the 
host  "  (verso  13\  not  to  the  "  ap^H■arancc"  of  verse  10, 
which  preceded  the  coming  of  the  quails,  and  was  not 


— as  far  as  we  are  told — "  in  the  morning."  The 
"  glory  of  God  "  was  strikingly  revealed  in  a  gift  which 
was  not  transient,  but  secured  permanently  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  people  so  long  as  it  might  be  necessary  for 
them  to  continue  in  the  wilderness.  (Comp.  the  imral- 
lelism  of  verses  8  and  12.) 

(10)  The  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
cloud. — The  Hebrew,  as  at  present  pointed,  has  •'  in  « 
cloud,"  but  there  can  Ije  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
'•  pillar  of  the  cloud  "  is  meant.  It  was  before  tliis  that 
they  had  been  required  to  appear  (ver.se  9),  anil  from 
this  almost  certainly  that  some  bright  radiance  was  now 
made  to  stream  forth.  Tlie  object  was  at  once  to  rebuke 
their  murmurings,  and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Moses 
and  Aaron. 

(i!)  At  even  the  quails  came  up.— The  common 
quail  (Tetrao  coturnix)  is  very  abundant  in  the  East, 
and  regularly  migrates  from  Syria  and  Arabia  in  the 
autumn  of  tlie  year  for  the  purpose  of  wintering  in 
Central  Africa,  whence  it  returns  iu  immense  masses  in 
the  spring  (Schubert :  Beise,  vol.  ii.,  p.  361).  Exhaasted 
after  a  long  flight  over  the  Red  Sea,  the  flocks  drop  to 
the  ground  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  coast,  and  it  is  then 
easy  either  to  take  tlie  birds  with  the  hand  or  to  kill 
them  with  sticks.  Diixlorus  .says  that  "  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  Petruea  were  wont  to  preimro  long  nets,  and 
spread  them  near  the  coa.st  for  many  furlongs,  liy  wliich 
means  they  caught  a  great  quantity  of  quails,  which 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  from  tlie  sea"  (ii.  60) 
The  flesh  of  the  quail  is  regarded  as  a  delicacy  through- 
out  the  East,  though  if  too  many  are  eaten  it  is  said  to 
be  unwholesome. 

The  dew  lay. — Literally,  there  was  a  lying  of 
dev.     A  hea%'y  fall  seems  to  be  meant. 

(11)  Was  gone  up — i.e.,  was  draum  up  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

A  small  round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar 
fb:ost.— What  the  manna  was  has  been  much  disputed 
There  are  two  natural  substances,  quite  distinct,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared,  and  by  some  persons 
identified.     One  is  a  deposit  from  the  air,  which  fall.s 
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2'Ae  Manna  is  Given. 


EXODUS,   XVI. 


Rides  for  Gathering  it. 


a  small  round  thing',  as  small  as  the 
hoar  frost  on  the  ground.  '^^^  And  -when 
the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said 
one  to  another,  >  It  is  manna  :  for  they 
wist  not  what  it  was.  And  Moses  said 
unto  them,  "This  is  the  bread  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat.  <i^*  This 
is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded, Gather  of  it  every  man  accord- 
ing* to  his  eating,  an  omer  ^for  every 
man,  according  to  the  number  of  your 
^persons ;  take  ye  every  man  for  them 
which  are  in  his  tents,  'i'''  And  the 
children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered, 
some  more,   some   less.     (^^*  And  when 


1  nr,  What  \s  this  7 
or.  It  Is  o  por- 
tion. 


a  John  6.31  ;  ICor. 
10.  3. 


2  Heb.,  by  the  poll. 
or,  head. 


b  2  Cor.  8.  15. 


they  did  mete  it  with  an  omer,  'he  that 
gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and 
he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack ; 
they  gathered  every  man  according  to 
his  eating.  (^^^  And  Moses  said,  Let  no 
man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning. 
(20)  Notwithstanding  they  hearkened  not 
unto  Moses ;  but  some  of  them  left  of 
it  until  the  morning,  and  it  bred  worms, 
and  stank :  and  Moses  was  wroth  with 
them.  <2i)  And  they  gathered  it  every 
morning,  every  man  according  to  his 
eating :  and  when  the  sun  waxed  hot, 
it  melted. 

<^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the 


indifferently  on  trees,  stones,  grass,  &c.,  and  is  generally 
thick  and  sticky,  like  honey,  but  under  certain  circum- 
stances is  "  concreted  into  small  granular  masses."  This 
has  been  described  by  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.,  v.  22),  Pliny 
(H.  K,  xi.  12),  Avicenna(p.  212),^lian(ffisi.  An.,  xv.  7), 
Shaw,  Forskal,  and  others.  It  has  been  called  aepi/ieXi, 
or  "  air-honey  "  (Athen.  Deipn,  xi.,  p.  500).  It  is  col- 
lected by  the  Ai-abs,  and  eaten  with  their  unleavened 
cakes  as  a  condiment.  It  so  far  resembles  the  manna 
that  it  comes  with  the  dew,  is  spread  upon  the  ground 
generally,  and  melts  when  the  sun's  rays  attain  a  certain 
power  (CEdmann :  Misc.  Collect,  vol.  iv.,  p.  7).  But 
it  is  never  found  in  large  quantities  ;  it  does  not  fall  for 
more  than  two  months  in  the  year ;  and  it  is  wholly 
unfit  to  serve  as  man's  principal  food,  being  more  like 
honey  than  anything  else.  The  other  substance  is  a 
gum  wliich  exudes  from  certain  trees  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  punctures  made  in 
their  leaves  by  a  small  insect,  the  Coccus  manniparus. 
It  has  been  described  at  length  by  C.  Niebuhr  in  his 
Description  de  I'Arahie  (pp.  128,  129);  by  Rauwolf 
{Travels,  vol.  i.,'p.  94);  GmeimCfravels  through  Russia 
to  Persia,  Part  III.,  p.  28),  and  others.  It  is  compara- 
tively a  dry  substance,  is  readily  shaken  from  the  leaves, 
and  consists  of  small  yellowish  -  white  grains,  which 
are  hard,  and  have  been  compared  to  coriander  seed  by 
moderns  (Rauwolf ,  l.s.c).  The  name  "  maima  "  attaches 
in  the  East  to  this  latter  substance,  which  is  employed 
both  as  a  condiment,  like  the  "  air-honey,"  and  also  as  a 
laxative.  The  special  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  manna  of  Scripture  are  its  confinement  to  certain 
trees  or  bushes,  its  comparative  permanency,  for  it 
"  accumulates  on  the  leaves  "  (Niebuhr,  p.  129),  and 
its  unfitness  for  food.  It  has  also,  like  the  "  air- 
honey,"  only  a  short  season — the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

The  manna  of  Scripture  in  certain  respects  resembles 
the  one,  and  in  certain  other  respects  the  other  of  these 
substances,  but  in  its  most  important  characteristics 
resembles  neither,  aud  is  altogether  sui  generis.  For 
(1)  it  was  adapted  to  be  men's  principal  nourishment,  and 
served  the  Israelites  as  such  for  forty  years  ;  (2)  it  was 
supplied  in  quantities  far  exceeding  anything  that  is 
recorded  of  the  natural  substances  compared  with  it;  (3) 
it  continued  througli  the  whole  of  the  year;  (4)  for  forty 
years  it  fell  regularly  for  six  nights  following,  and 
ceased  upon  the  seventh  night;  (5)  it  "  bred  worms"  if 
kept  to  a  second  day,  when  gathered  on  five  days  out  of 
the  six,  but  when  gathered  on  the  sixth  day  continued 
good  throughout  the  seventh,  and  bred  no  worms.     The 


manna  of  Scripture  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
miraculous  substance,  created  ad  hoc,  and  not  as  a 
natural  product.  It  pleased  the  Creator,  however,  to 
proceed  ore  the  lines  of  Nature,  so  to  speak,  and  to  as- 
similate His  new  to  certain  of  His  old  creations. 

(15)  It  is  manna. — This  is  certainly  a  wrong  trans- 
lation. The  words  of  the  original,  man  hu,  must  cither 
be  rendered,  as  in  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.,  "  What  is 
this  ?  "  or,  as  by  Kimchi,  Knobel,  Geseuius,  Kurtz, 
aud  others,  "  This  is  a  gift."  It  is  against  the  former 
rendering  that  man  does  not  mean  "  what  "  in  Hebrew, 
but  only  in  Chaldee,  and  that  "  what  is  this  "  would  be 
a  very  strange  name  to  give  to  a  substance.  Against 
the  latter  it  may  be  said  that  neither  is  vian  found  else- 
where in  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  "  a  gift ;  "  but  it  has  that 
sense  in  Ai-abic ;  and  in  Hebrew  7tidnan  is  "  to  give." 

This  is  the  bread — i.e.,  the  promised  bread.  (See 
verse  4.) 

(16)  Every  man  according  to  his  eating.— 
Comp.  chap.  xii.  4.  Each  man  was  to  gather  accord- 
ing to  his  immediate  need  and  that  of  his  family.  No 
one  was  to  seek  to  accumulate  a  store. 

An  omer.— About  three  pints  English. 

For  every  man. — Literally,  for  every  head.  As 
families  would  average  four  members,  each  man  would 
have  to  gather,  on  an  average,  six  quarts.  If  even 
600,000  men  gathered  this  amount,  the  daily  supply 
must  have  been  93,500  bushels. 

His   tents. — Heb.,  his  tent. 

(18)  When  they  did  mete  it  with  an  omer. 
— ^Each  Israelite  gathered  what  he  supposed  would 
be  about  an  omer  for  each  member  of  his  family. 
Some  naturally  made  an  over,  some  an  under  estimate ; 
but  whatever  the  quantity  collected,  when  it  came  to  be 
measured  in  the  camp,  the  result  was  always  the  same 
— there  was  found  to  be  just  an  omer  for  each.  This 
result  can  only  have  been  miraculous. 

(19)  Let  no  man  leave  of  it.— Moses  must  have 
been  divinely  instructed  to  issue  this  command.  It  was 
doubtless  given  in  order  that  the  Israelites  might  realise 
their  absolute  deiiendence  upon  God  for  food  from  day 
to  day,  and  might  so  be  habituated  to  complete  tnist 
and  confidence  in  Him. 

(20)  It  bred  worms.— On  the  Sabbath  it  bred  no 
worms  (verse  24),  so  that  we  must  view  the  result 
spoken  of  as  a  punishment  for  disobedience,  not  as  pro- 
duced naturally.  Neither  of  the  natural  mannas  is 
subject  to  any  very  i-apid  decomposition. 

(2-)  On  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as 
much.— See  the  third  Note  on  verse  5. 
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2'he  Manna  Described. 


Hixth  clay  i\wy  ffiilhered  twice  as  much 
ijit'iid,  two  oiiicrs  for  one  man  :  and  all 
Mic  rulers  of  the  concfregation  came  and 
tuld  Moses.  '''^''  And  he  said  unto  them, 
This  ix  tlml  which  the  Lord  hath  said, 
To  morrow  ix  the  rest  of  the  holy  sab- 
bath unto  the  Lord  :  bake  thai  which 
ye  will  bake  to  day,  and  seethe  that  ye 
will  seethe ;  and'  that  which  remaineth 
over  lay  up  for  you  to  be  kept  until  the 
uiorniiifj.  '-''  And  they  laid  it  up  till 
the  morning,  as  Moses  bade :  and  it  did 
not  stink,  neither  was  there  any  wonn 
therein.  (-^)  And  Moses  said,  Eat  that 
to  day ;  for  to  day  t'.s  a  sabbath  unto  the 
Lord  :  to  day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the 
field.  <^«)  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ; 
but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the 
sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none. 
<^>  Ajid  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went 


out  gome  of  the  people  on  the  seventh 
day  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  n(jne. 
'-'*'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How 
long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  command- 
ments and  my  laws?  <-®'  See,  for  that 
the  Lord  hatli  given  you  the  sabbath, 
therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sLvth  day 
the  bread  of  two  days ;  abide  ye  every 
man  in  his  place,  let  no  man  go  out  of 
his  place  on  the  seventh  day.  '■'*'*  So  the 
people  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 
i^')  And  the  house  of  Israel  called  the 
name  thereof  Manna  :  and  it  ivas  like 
coriander  seed,  white ;  and  the  taste  of 
it  was  like  wafers  made  with  honey. 

<^^'  And  Moses  said.  This  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  conimandeth,  Fill  an 
omer  of  it  to  be  kept  for  your  genera- 
tions ;  that  they  niay  see  the  bread 
wheremth  I  have  fed  yoii  in  the  wilder- 


Tho  rulers  .  .  .  came  and  told  Moses.— Tlicv 
wore  ovidi'utly  siu'iirisi'd,  aiul  ramo  to  Moses  for  au  ox- 
jilnnadon.  Kither  he  had  not  coiiiinuiiicated  to  them 
llio  Divine  aiinouiiecmoiit  of  verse  5,  or  they  had  failed 
to  coiii]>reheiid  it. 

(ii)  To  morrow  ia  the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath 
unto  the  Lord. — Heb.,  to  morrmo  is  a  rest  of  a  holy 
•<ahbath  to  Jihovah.  If  tlic  translation  of  tho  Author- 
ised Version  were  eorreet.  flie  previous  institution  of 
(lie  Saliliath.  and  tlie  knowh'djie.  if  not  the  (il)servaneo, 
of  it.  by  the  Israelites  would  l)e  iieeessarily  implied, 
since  no  otherwise  would  the  double  use  of  the  article 
bo  intelliffible.  But  in  tlie  Hebrew  there  is  no  urliele 
either  here  or  in  verse  25.  The  ab.senee  of  tho  article 
iiulieates  that  it  is  a  new  thing  wliicli  is  announced — if 
not  ab.solntely,  at  any  rate  to  those  to  whom  the  an- 
nouncement is  nuide.  Mncli,  no  doubt,  may  be  said 
in  favour  of  a  priniajval  institution  of  the  Sabbath  (sec 
the  comment  on  Gen.  ii.  2.  :i);  and  its  observance  in  a 
certain  sense  by  tlie  Babylonians  (see  the  first  Note  on 
verse  5)  is  in  favour  of  its  liavin<;  been  known  to  tho 
family  of  Abndiain  ;  but  during  the  Egypt  ian  oppres- 
sion the  continued  ol)servaiice  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, and  the  surprise  of  the  elders,  as  well  as  the  words 
of  Moses,  show  that  at  this  time  tho  idea  was,  to  the 
Israelites,  practically  a  novelty. 

Bako  .  .  .  seethe. — Those  directions  imply  a  very 
diU'ercnt  substance  from  any  of  the  natural  forms  of 
mauiia.  The  heavenly  "gift"  could  be  either  made 
into  a  pa.ste  and  baked,  or  converte<l  into  a  pon-idge. 

<->■•)  To  day  is  a  sabbath.— That  is  to  say.  a  rest. 
By  these  wiu-ds  tiie  Sabbatli  was  either  instituted,  or 
rc-iiistituteil,  and  became  thenceforth  binding  on  the 
Israelites.  Its  essential  character  of  a  weekly  "  rest " 
was  at  once  assigned  to  it — ( 1 )  by  its  name ;  (2)  by 
God's  resting  on  it  from  His  self-imposed  task  of  giWng 
tlie  uiaiina;  and  (!5l  by  the  rest  which  tho  absence  of 
manna  on  the  seventh  day  imposed  on  the  peo|)le.  Thus 
the  way  was  ])re])ared  for  the  stringent  law  of  Sabbath 
observance  laid  ilown  in  the  fourth  comnuindment. 

(*<)  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  com- 
mandments ?— The  people  had  already  broken  one  of 
the  positive  precepts  with  respect  to  the  manna  isec 
verso  '20) ;   now  they  broke  another — in  the  spirit,  at 


any  rate — since  they  would  have  gathered  had  they 
found  anything  to  gather.  ■  Thus  they  provoked  God  a 
second  time ;  yet  wa-s  He  "so  merciful,  tli;it  He  di-stroyed 
them  not,"  but  "  turned  His  anger  away,  and  did  not 
stir  up  all  His  wrath  "  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  .38).  Apparently  He 
made  allowance  for  tho  ordinance  Iieing  a  new  one,  to 
which  they  were  not  yet  aeeustiinie(L 

(29)  Abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place.— Some 
Jews  took  this  direction  al)solut<'ly  literally,  and  re- 
mained all  the  Sabbath  Day  in  the  position  in  which 
they  found  themselves  at  waking ;  but  this  slavish 
adherence  to  the  Utter  was  in  general  repudiated,  and 
tlie  command  understood  as  having  forbidden  pei-sons 
to  leave  tho  camji  on  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  "  Sabbath 
Day's  journey,"'  which  was  tixed  at  six  stadia,  l)ecau8C 
that  was  (traditionally)  the  extreme  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  cam])  to  its  furthest  boundary. 

(311  Manna.— Rjither,  vum.  (See  Note  on  verse  15.) 
"Manna"  is  a  Greek  form,  first  used  by  the  LXX. 
translator  of  Numbers  (chap.  xi.  t>.  7,  9). 

It  was  like  coriander  seed. — The  appearance 
of  the  manna  is  compared  above  to  hoar  frost  (verse  14) ; 
Iiere,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  to  coriander  8ee<l.  The  former 
account  describes  its  look  as  it  hiy  on  the  ground,  tho 
latter  its  appearance  after  it  was  collected  and  brought 
m.  The  coriander  seed  is  "  a  small  round  grain,  of  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  grey."  In  Numbers  it  i'^  further 
said  that  the  colour  was  that  of  bdeltiiun,  which  is  a 
whitish  resin. 

The  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made  with 
honey.— In  Numbers  the  ta.sto  is  compared  to  that  of 
fresh  oil  (Num.  xi.  8).  The  wafers  or  enkes  used  by 
the  Egj^jtians,  Greeks,  and  other  ancient  nations  as 
offerings,  were  ordinarily  comjKised  of  fine  wluviten 
flour,  oil,  and  honey.  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition, 
which  finds  a  place  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (chaj).  x\-i. 
2((,  21),  the  taste  of  the  manna  varied  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  eater,  and  "  temix^red  itself  to  every  man's 
liking."' 

(32-35)  And  Moses  said  .  .  .  Fill  an  omer.— 
Tliis  narrative,  which  must  belong  to  a  later  date  than 
any  other  part  of  Exodus,  since  it  a.ssumes  that  tho 
Tabernacle  is  set  up  (verse  34),  seems  to  have  Ix-en 
placed   here  on  account  of  its   subject-matter.      The 
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Its  Continuance. 


EXODUS,   XVII. 


The  Murmuring  at  Rephidim. 


ness,  when  I  brouglit  you  forth  from 
the  land  of  Egjrpt.  (^s)  ^^  Moses  said 
imto  Aaron,  Take  a  pot,  and  put  an 
omer  full  of  maima  therein,  and  lay  it 
up  before  the  Lord,  to  be  kept  for  your 
generations.  '**'  As  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  up  be- 
fore the  Testimony,  to  be  kept.  (^>  And 
the  childi'en  of  Israel  did  eat  manna 
forty  years,  "until  they  came  to  a  land 
inhabited ;  they  did  eat  manna,  until 
they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  f^^)  Now  an  omer  is  the 
tenth  jpart  of  an  ephah. 

CHAPTER    XVII.— (1)  And  all  the 
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9.15. 


congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
journeyed  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
after  their  journeys,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  pitched 
in  Rephidim :  and  tliere  was  no  water 
for  the  people  to  drink.  (^)  Wherefore 
*the  people  did  chide  with  Moses,  and 
said.  Give  us  water  that  we  may  drink. 
And  Moses  said  unto  them,  "Why  chide 
ye  with  me  ?  wherefore  do  ye  tempt  the 
Lord  ?  (3)  And  the  people  thirsted  there 
for  water ;  and  the  people  murmured 
against  Moses,  and  said.  Wherefore  is 
this  that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  out  of 
Egypt,  to  kill  us  and  our  chilc^en  and 
our  cattle  with  thirst  ? 


writer  wishes  to  conclude  the  history  of  the  manna,  and 
has  two  further  points  to  note  concerning  it:  (1)  the 
preservation  of  an  omer  of  it  as  a  perpetual  memorial 
(verses  32 — 34) ;  and  (2)  the  fact  of  its  continuance 
until  the  Israelites  reached  the  borders  of  Canaan.  The 
passage  is  probably  an  addition  to  the  original  "  Book," 
but  contains  nothing  that  may  not  have  been  written  by 
Moses. 

(33)  Lay  it  up  before  the  Lord.— Comp.  verse 
33,  where  Aaron  is  said  to  have  "  laid  it  up  before  the 
Testimony,"  i.e.,  the  Two  Tables.  According  to  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  contained  three  things  only — tlie  tables,  the 
pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  (Heb.  ix.  4). 
The  deposit  of  the  manna  in  so  sacred  a  place  may  be 
accounted  for  by  its  typifying  "  the  true  bread  from 
heaven  "  (John  vi.  32). 

(35)  The  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna 
forty  years. — Moses  may  have  added  this  verse  to 
the  present  chapter  shortly  before  his  death,  when  the 
manna  had  continued  for  thirty-nine  years  and  nine 
months.  He  does  not  say  that  it  had  ceased  to  be 
given.  We  know  that  in  fact  it  did  not  cease  till 
the  Jordan  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua, 
and  Canaan  was  actually  reached  (Josh.  v.  10 — 12). 

(36)  Now  an  omer.— The  "omer"  and  the  "ephah" 
were  both  of  them  Egyptian  measures.  One — the  latter 
— continued  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  at  any  rate, 
until  the  captivity  (Ezek.  xlv.,  xlvi.) ;  the  other — the 
omer — fell  out  of  use  very  early.  Hence  this  paren- 
thetic verse,  which  is  exegetical  of  the  word  "  omer," 
and  may  have  been  added  by  the  completer  of  Deu- 
teronomy, or  by  some  later  editor — perhaps  Ezra. 

XVII. 

THE    MUEMrRING  AT   EEPHIDIM  AND   THE    FIGHT 
WITH   AMALEK. 

(1)  The  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from 
the  wilderness  of  Sin.— The  route  by  which 
Rephidim  was  reached  is  very  uncertain.  From 
El  Markha  there  are  three  modes  of  reaching  tlie 
Wady  Feiran,  where  Repliidim  is  placed  by  most 
critics.  One  route  (tlie  shortest)  is  from  the  northern 
part  of  El  Markha  by  Wady  SheUal  and  Wady 
Magharali,  where  there  was  an  important  Egyptian 
settlement.  This  the  Israelites  would  probably  have 
avoided.  Another,  from  the  central  part  of  El  Markha, 
leads  through  the  Wady  Seih  Sidi-eh  to  Magharah,  and 


would,  therefore,  have  been  equally  inconvenient.  The 
third  is  circuitous,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  very 
open,  and  therefore  suitable  for  a  vast  liost.  It  passes 
through  the  whole  of  El  Markha,  and  then,  skirting 
the  mountain,  enters  Wady  Feiran  at  its  south-western 
extremity.  Tlie  probability  seems  on  the  whole  to  be 
that  the  Israelites  pursued  this  last  route. 

After  their  journeys.— We  find  from  Num. 
xxxiii.  12,  13,  that  Repludim  was  reached  from  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  by  three  journeys — from  Sin  to 
Dophkah,  from  Dophkah  to  Alush,  and  from  Alush 
to  Repliidim.  The  distance  by  the  route  which  we  have 
supposed  the  Israelites  to  have  taken  is  about  fifty  mUes. 

Rephidim  means  rests,  or  resting-places,  and  is  an 
appropriate  name  for  the  central  part  of  the  Wady 
Feiran — the  most  fertile  spot  in  the  whole  peninsula, 
where  there  is  usually  abundant  water,  rich  vegetation, 
and  numerous  palm-trees.  (Lepsius,  Tour  from  Thebes 
to  Sinai,  pp.  21,  37  ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp. 
40,  41.)  According  to  Dean  Stanley,  "the  oldest 
known  tradition  of  the  peninsula "  identifies  Rephi- 
dim with  Paran — the  seat  of  an  early  bishopric — 
undoubtedly  the  same  word  with  Feiran. 

There  was  no  water. — Though  Feiran  is  usually 
watered  by  a  copious  stream,  there  have  been  occasions 
when  the  brook  has  been  dried  up.  Graul  found  it  dry 
in  March,  1858.  (Stanley,  p.  40,  Note  3.) 

(2)  The  people  did  chide. — Water  is  scanty  along 
the  route  by  which  we  have  supposed  Rephidim  to 
have  been  reached.  Such  a  supply  as  the  people  may 
have  brought  with  them  from  Elim  would  have  been 
exhausted.  Tliey  would  have  looked  forward  to 
Rephidim  both  for  their  immediate  necessity  and  for 
replenisliing  their  water-skins.  They  would  be  suffer- 
ing both  from  thirst  and  disappointment.  The  needs 
of  their  children  and  their  cattle  (verse  3)  would  be  an 
aggravation  of  their  pain.  They  would  see  no  liope  in 
the  future.  Under  the  circumstances  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  their  "  chiding."  Nothing  but  a  verj' 
hvely  faith,  or  an  utter  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
could  have  made  a  people  patient  and  submissive  iu 
such  an  extremity. 

Give  us  water. — It  was  not  faith  that  spoke  in 
these  words,  but  wi-atli.  They  had  no  belief  that  Moses 
coidd  give  them  water,  and  "  were  almost  ready  to 
stone  "  him  (verse  3). 

(3)  To  kill  us. — This  was  no  exaggeration.  Thirst 
kills  as  surely  as  hunger,  and  more  quickly.  Whole 
armies  have  died  of  it.    (Herod,  iii.  26.)     Ships'  ci'ews 
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Water  Brought  out  of  the  Rock. 


EXUDUS,   XVll. 


Jarad  Attacked  by  AmaUk. 


<"  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
saying,  What  shall  I  do  nnto  this 
people  i*  they  he  almost  ready  to  stone 
nie.  ''''  And  tho  Loitn  said  unto  Moses, 
Go  on  hcfore  the  people,  and  take  with 
thee  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and  thy 
rod,  wherewith  'thou  smotest  the  river, 
taivc  in  thine  hand,  and  go.  '*' 'Behold, 
I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the 
rock  in  Horeb ;  and  thou  shalt  smite 
the  rock,  and  there  shall  come  water 
out  of  it,  that  the  people  may  drink. 
And   Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of  the 
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elders  of  Israel.  <"  And  he  called  the 
name  of  the  place  'Massah,  and  -Meri- 
bah,  because  of  the  chiding  of  the 
ohildren  of  Isnwil,  and  because  they 
tempted  the  Lokd,  saying,  Is  the  Lord 
among  us,  or  not? 

"*<  'Then  came  Amalek,  and  fought 
with  Israel  in  Rephidim.  '"*  And  Moses 
said  unto  ''Joshua,  Choose  us  out  men, 
and  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek :  to 
morrow  I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  with  the  rod  of  God  in  mine  hand. 
t'"'  So  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  to 


have  porisliod  of  it  on  tlic  oconn,  witli  "  water,  wator 
everywhoro,  aii<l  not  a  drop  to  drink."  Unless  a  supj)ly 
conld  somi'liow  or  otlior  nave  been  provided  sjMsedily, 
tlie  wliole  peo)>le  must  have  been  exterminated. 

(*)  They  bo  almost  ready  to  stone  me. — Heb., 
Yet  a  lilllr  and  lltiy  will  stonr  me.  On  tuiniiltnary 
stiiniiiij,  sec  the  seeund  Note  on  eliap.  viii.  2(>. 

(■'')  Go  on  before  the  people.— The  jjoople  were 
probably  in  no  eoiidition  to  move.  They  were  exlianste<l 
with  a  long  day's  march— weary,  faint,,  nerveless. 
Moses  and  tne  ciders,  who  probably  journeyed  on  assos, 
would  have  more  strength. 

Take  with  tL-.e  of  the  elders— as  witnesses. 
Each  miracle  had  an  educational  value,  and  was 
designed  to  call  forth,  exercise,  and  so  strengtlien  the 
faith  of  the  jieople. 

(")  The  rock  in  Horeb  mnst  necessarily  de- 
sijniato  some  pariicidar  roek  of  the  Horeb  region 
already  known  to  Moses  during  his  jjreWons  stay  iu 
these  part.s.  It  cannot  possibly,  however,  have  been 
the  traditional  "  rock  of  Moses "  in  tho  Seil  Leja, 
nnder  Ras  Sufsafeh,  since  that  rock  is  a  long  day's 
journey  from  tlio  site  of  Rephidim,  near  which  tho 
miracle  must  have  been  performed.  (See  Sta:iley,  Shuii 
and  PiTleisline,  ])p.  46 — iS.) 

(?)  Massah  moans  trial,  or  tempiatinn.  being  formed 
from  the  root  used  in  verse  2  ("  Wherefore  do  yo 
tempt  the  Lord?")  It  is  the  word  translated  by 
''  trial  "  in  Job  ix.  23,  and  by  ''  temptation  "  in  Deut. 
iv.  3t,  vii.  1!»,  xxix.  3,  and  Ps.  xcv.  8. 

Meribah  moans  chiding,  or  oiiarrel,  and  is  from 
the  root  ri'ib,  or  rib,  translated  "  ctiide  "  in  verse  2,  and 
rendered  cl.sewhere  generally  by  "strive,"  or  "contend." 
The  name  Meribah  was  given  also  to  the  place  where 
water  was  again  produced  miracidonsly  by  Moses 
striking  tho  roek  (Num.  xi.  13.)  It  is  this  latter 
"  Meribah  "  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
8,  and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  7,  and  wliicli  is  called  by  way  of 
distinction  in  Deut.  xxxii.  51,  "  Meribah -Kadesh." 

(»)  Then  came  Amalek.— The  Amalek-itcs  had 
not  been  prc^^ously  (except  in  the  anticipatory  notice 
of  Gen.  xiv.  7)  mentioned  as  a  nation.  Their  name 
marks  them  for  descendants  of  Amalek,  flic  grandson 
of  E.san  (Gen.  xxx%n.  12,  16);  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  early  became  the  predominant  people  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  Balaam  .speaks  of  them  a.s  "the 
first  of  the  nations  "  (Num.  xxiv.  20);  and  though  we  do 
not  moot  witli  the  name  in  the  Egy|)tinn  records,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  tlicy  were  among  the  hostile  nations 
whom  we  find  constantly  C(mtending  with  the  Egyjitians 
upon  their  north-eastern  frontier.  Though  Edomites, 
fhey  aro  always  regarded  as  a  distinct   race,  and  one 
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esjiecially  hostile  to  Israel  (verse  16).  Tlieir  present 
hostility  was  not  altogether  unprovoked.  No  doubt 
they  regarded  the  Sinaitic  region  as  their  own,  and 
as  the  most  valuable  jiortion  of  their  territory,  since 
it  contained  their  summer  and  autumn  jia-stures. 
During  their  aliscncc  in  its  more  northern  portion, 
where  there  was  pa.sturc  for  their  Hocks  after  the 
si)ring  rains,  a  swarm  of  emigrants  lia<l  occupie<l  some 
of  tlieir  best  lanils,  and  threatened  to  seize  the  re- 
mainder. Naturally,  they  would  resent  the  occupation. 
They  would  not  understand  tliat  it  was  only  temporary. 
They  would  regard  the  Israelites  as  intruders,  robbers, 
persons  entitled  to  scant  favour  at  their  hands. 
Accordingly,  they  swooped  upon  them  without  mercy, 
attacked  their  rear  as  they  were  upon  the  inarch,  ent 
off  their  stragglers,  and  slew  many  that  were  "  feeble, 
faint,  and  weary"  (Deut.  xxv.  17,  18).  They  then 
encamped  in  their  neighbourhood,  with  the  design  of  re- 
newing the  struggle  on  the  next  day.  It  wa.s  under  these 
circumstances  that  Moses  had  to  make  his  arrangements. 

(»)  Moses  said  unto  Joshua.— This  is  the  first 
mention  of  Joshua.  He  was  an  Ephraimite,  the  son  of 
a  man  called  Nun,  and  the  tenth  in  descent  from 
JosejA  (see  Note  on  chap.  vi.  16).  in  the  prime  of  life 
— about  45  years  old — and  probably  known  as  pos- 
sessing military  capacity.  His  actual  name  at  the  time 
was  Hoshea,  which  might  have  been  ^"iewed  as  a  good 
omen,  since  the  word  meant  "Sa\-ionr."  Moses  after- 
wards changed  his  name  to  Jchoshua  (Num.  xiii.  16), 
which  became  by  contraction  Joshua.  We  find  him, 
later  iu  Exodus,  acting  as  Moses'  personal  attendant, 
or  "minister"  (xxiv.  13,  xxxii.  17,  xxxiii.  11),  accom- 
panying hira  to  the  top  of  Sinai,  and  placed  by  him  in 
charge  of  the  first  "  Tabernacle."  Afterwards  he,  with 
Caleb,  was  the  only  one  of  the  spies  who  brought  back 
a  true  report  of  Canaan.  (Num.  xiv.  6 — 9.)  His  choice 
a-s  leader  to  succeed  Moses  resulted  naturally  from  his 
antecedents,  and  is  related  in  Num.  xxvii.  18- — 23. 

Choose  us  out  men. — The  weakness  of  Israel 
was  in  its  unwieldy  numl^ers.  Moses  saw  this,  and. 
after  deciding  that  lie  was  himself  unfit  for  battle,  and 
passing  the  command  on  fo  Joshua,  made  the  one 
suggestion  that  a  select  body  of  troops  should  be 
employed  against  the  assailants.  Tlie  adriee  was  good, 
and  "  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  fo  him  ''  (verse  10). 

I  ■will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill.— A 
particular  "  hill  "  was  no  doubt  meant — a  "  hill."  and 
not  a  mountain.  But  the  cract  scene  of  the  battle 
is  too  uncertain  to  make  it  possible  to  fix  on  any  one 
particular  eminence. 

(10)  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur  went  up.— 
Moses,  we  know,  was  eighty  years  of  age  (chap.  viL  7)  i 


Moses'  Hands  held  up. 


EXODUS,   XVII. 


Anialek  Discomfited. 


him,  and  fought  with  Amalek :  and 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  'i^'  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that 
Israel  prevailed :  and  when  he  let  down 
his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed.  (^>  But 
Moses'  hands  were  heavy ;  and  they 
took  a  stone,  and  put  it  under  him,  and 
he  sat  thereon ;  and  Aaron  and  Hur 
stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  ; 
and  his  hands  were  steady  luitil  the  go- 
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ing  down  of  the  sun.  'i^)  ^^(j  Joshua 
discomfited  Amalek  and  his  people  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  (^*)And  the 
LoED  said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a 
memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the 
ears  of  Joshua:  for  "I  will  utterly  put  out 
the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven,  (i^)  And  Moses  built  an  altar, 
and  called  the  name  of  it  ^  Jehovah-nissi : 
(1^)  for  he  said,  ^  Because  ^the  Loed  hath 
swom  that  the  Loed  will  have  war  with 
Amalek  from  generation  to  generation. 


Aaron  was  eiglity-tliree ;  Hur,  the  grandfather  of 
Bezaleel  (chap.  xxxi.  2),  the  architect  of  the  Tabernacle, 
can  scarcely  have  been  less.  Unfit  for  battle  them, 
selves,  they  felt  it  was  by  prayer  and  intercession  that 
they  could  best  help  forward  a  good  i-esult,  and  so 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  actual  conflict  to  a  place 
where  they  could  command  it. 

Hur. — According  to  Jewish  tradition  (Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud.,  iii.  2,  §  4)  Hur  was  the  husband  of  Miriam,  and 
.so  the-  brother-in-law  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  Judah  through  Pharez  and  Hezron. 
(1  Chvou.  ii.  3 — 20.)  Moses  left  him  joint  regent 
with  Aaron  when  he  ascended  up  into  Sinai  (chap, 
xxiv.  14). 

(11)  "When  Moses  held  up  his  hand  .  .  . 
Israel  prevailed,  &o.— In  order  to  teach  the  lesson 
of  the  value  of  intercessory  prayer,  God  made  the 
fortunes  of  the  fight  to  vary  according  as  Moses  "  held 
up  his  hand,"  or  allowed  it  to  sink  down.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  Israelites  were  directly  affected  by 
the  bodily  movements  of  Moses,  or  indeed  could 
discern  them,  but  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur  were  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  battle  coincided 
with  the  motions  of  Moses'  hands. 

(12)  Moses'  hands  were  heavy. — Moses  writes 
with  a  clear  remembrance  of  his  feelings  at  the  time. 
His  hands,  long  stretched  to  heaven,  grew  weaiy, 
'"heavy,"  feeble;  he  could  no  longer  raise  them  up, 
much  less  stretch  them  out,  by  his  own  muscular 
energy.  They  sank  down,  and  dropped  by  his  sides.  If 
the  battle  was  not  to  be  lost,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
.some  remedy.  Apparently,  Aaron  and  Hur  bethought 
themselves  of  an  effective  remedy,  none  being  sug- 
gested by  Moses. 

They  took  a  stone.— Partly  to  give  him  a 
certain  amount  of  rest,  but,  perhaps,  mainly  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  sustain  liis  hands.  Tlie  fact  is  one 
of  those  "  little  "  ones,  which  none  but  one  engaged  in 
the  transactions  would  have  been  likely  to  have  been 
acquainted  with.  (See  "  Introduction,"  §  v.) 

Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands.— Left 
to  himself,  Moses  had  become  exhausted  both  mentally 
and  bodily,  and  when  his  hands  dropped,  had  ceased  to 
pray.  Sustained  physically  by  his  two  companions,  his 
mind  recovered  itself,  and  was  able  to  renew  its  sup- 
plications and  continue  them.  The  result  was  the 
victory. 

(14)  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book.— 
Heb.,  i)i  the  hooh.  That  "books"  existed  long  prior 
to  Moses  is  implied  in  Iiis  quotation  of  them  (Gen.  v.  1; 
Num.  xxi.  14),  and  has  of  late  years  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  discoveries  made  of  Egyptian  papyruses 
dating  from  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  Jewish  law- 
Sfiver.     The  expression  used  in  the  present  place,  if  it 
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may  be  trusted,*  "  the  book,"  is  remarkable,  and  seems 
to  imply  that  a  book  akeady  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
engagement,  in  which  God's  dealings  with  His  people 
were  entered  from  time  to  time.  (See  Introduction  to 
Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  i.,  p.  1.)  This  book  was 
probably  the  germ  of  the  existing  Pentateuch,  which 
was  composed  in  many  portions,  and  at  intervals,  as 
occasion  arose. 

I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance 
of  Amalek. — The  extermination  of  Amalek,  here 
prophesied,  was  afterwards  laid  as  a  positive  command 
upon  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xxv.  19),  and  was  accom- 
plished in  part  by  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xiv.  48, 
XV.  7,  xxvii.  8,  XXX.  17 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  12),  but  fiually  and 
completely  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv.  43). 
Amalek's  sin  was,  that  after  all  the  signs  and  wonders 
whicli  had  shown  the  IsraeHtes  to  be  God"s  iiecidiar 
people,  he  braved  God's  displeasiu-e  by  attacking  them 
(Deut.  xxv.  18).  To  this  audacity  and  contempt  of 
Jehovah's  power  he  added  a  ci-uel  pitilessness,  when  he 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  an  abnost  unarmed  host,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  "  faint  and  weary." 

(15)  Moses  built  an  altar. — Primarily,  no  doubt, 
to  sacrifice  thank-offerings  upon  it,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Divine  mercy  in  gi^ang  Israel  the  victory. 
But  secondarily  as  a  memorial — a  monument  to  com. 
memorate  Israel's  triumph. 

And  called  the  name  of  it  Jehovah-nissi. — 
Jacob  had  named  an  altar  "  El-Elohe-Israel"  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  20);  but  otherwise  we  do  not  find  altars  given 
special  names.  When  an  altar  was  buUt  as  a  memorial, 
the  purpose  would  be  helped  by  a  name,  which  would 
tend  to  keep  the  event  commemorated  in  remembrance. 
Jehovah-nissi — "the  Lord  is  my  banner  " — would  tell 
to  all  who  heard  the  word  that  here  there  had  been 
a  struggle,  and  that  a  people  which  worshipped  Jehovah 
had  been  victorious.  It  is  not  clear  that  there  is  any 
reference  to  "  the  rod  of  God "  (verse  9)  as  in  any 
sense  the  "  banner  "  under  which  Israel  had  fought. 
The  banner  is  Jehovah  Himself,  under  whose  protec- 
tion Israel  had  fought  and  conquered. 

(16)  Because  the  Lord  hath  sworn  that  the 
Lord  will  have  war  with  Amalek.— Heb., 
because  {his)  hand  is  against  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 
(there  shall  be)  war  to  Jehovah  with  Amalek,  &c.  The 
Hebrew  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  "  obscure."  It  gives 
plainly  enough  the  sense  which  our  translators  have 
placed  in  the  margin.  Amalek,  by  attacking  Israel, 
had  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  throne  of  God, 
therefore  would  God  war  against  him  from  generation 
to  generation. 

•  Bisepher,  "in  a  book,"  and  bassepher,  "in  the  book," 
differ  only  in  the  pointuiR,  which,  resting  solely  on  tradition, 
cannot  be  entirely  depended  on.     The  LXX.  omit  the  article. 
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his  Wife  and  Children. 


CHAPTER  XVIII.— (»)When«  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  Moses'  father  in 
law,  heard  of  all  that  God  had  done  for 
Moses,  and  for  Israel  his  people,  and 
that  the  LoitD  had  brouf^ht  Israel  out  of 
Ef,'ypt ;  (-'  then  Jethro,  Moses'  father  in 
law,  took  Zipporah,  Moses'  wife,  after 
he  had  sent  her  back,  '■''  and  her  two 
sons;  of  which  the  "name  of  the  one  wan 
'Gershoni  ;  for  he  said,  I  have  been  an 
alien  in  a  strange  land :  <''  and  the 
name  of  the  other  was  -Eliezer;  for 
the  God  of  my  father,  said  he,  wan  mine 
help,  and  delivered  me  from  the  sword 
of  Pharaoh :  '■'''  and  Jethro,  Moses'  father 
in  law,  came  with  his  sons  and  his  wife 
nnto  Moses  into  the  wilderness,  wliere 
he  encanifjed  at  the  mount  of  God : 
<*'  and  he  said  unto  Moses,  I  thy  father 
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in  law  Jethro  am  come  unto  thee,  and 
thy  wife,  and  her  two  sons  with  her. 
<^'  And  Moses  went  out  to  meet  his  fa- 
ther in  law,  and  did  obeisance,  and 
kissed  him  ;  and  they  asked  each  other 
of  their  ^^welfare ;  and  they  came  into 
the  tent. 

*•*'  And  Moses  told  his  father  in  law 
all  that  the  Lokd  had  done  unto  Pha- 
raoh and  to  the  Egyptians  for  Israel's 
sake,  and  all  the  travail  that  had  *come 
upon  them  by  the  way,  and  /tow;  the 
Lord  delivered  them,  W  And  Jethro 
rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which  the 
Lord  had  done  to  Israel,  whom  he  had 
delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. ("''  And  Jethro  said,  Blessed  be 
the  Lord,  who  hath  deUvere^  you  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of 


xvni. 

THE   VISIT   OF   JETHRO. 

(')  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  Moses' 
father  in  law.— On  Jcthro'.s  probnlilo  reliitionsliiii  to 
Moses,  si'o  tlif  socouil  Note  on  clmp.  iii.  1.  On  the 
priest  lidoil  of  Ri'iu'l,  whii'li  Jeiliro  seems  to  liavo 
inherited,  seo  Note  on  clmp.  ii.  ItJ.  It  1ms  been  vci-y 
nnneoessiirily  supposed  that  tlie  chronologieal  order  of 
the  narniti\e  is  liere  deranged,  Jethro's  visit  having 
been  really  paid  after  the  legisktion  of  Sinai  and  the 
setting  np  of  the  Tabernaele  (Aben  Ezra,  Ranke, 
Knrtz).  Both  the  position  of  the  chapter  and  its 
contents  are  against  this  theory. 

And  that  the  Lord  had  brought  Israel  out. 
— Rather,  in  thnt  the  Lord  had  brouijlit  Israel  out. 
It  was  this  faet  esjjeeially  which  Jethro  had  hcartl, 
and  wliieli  induced  him  to  .set  out  on  liis  journey. 

(-)  After  he  had  sent  her  back.— Heb.,  after  her 
dismissal.  The  fact  had  not  been  previously  stated, 
but  is  iu  harmony  with  the  general  narrative,  which 
has  been  absolutely  silent  concerning  Zipporah  since 
chap.  iv.  2(5.  Moses  had  sent  Zipporah  back  to  her 
own  relations,  cither  in  anger,  on  account  of  tlio  scene 
described  in  chap.  iv.  21 — 26,  or  simply  that  he  might 
not  be  cncunibcreil  with  wife  and  chililren  during  the 
dangers  and  troubles  which  he  anticipated  in  Egjiit. 
Jethro  assumed  that,  as  the  main  troubles  were  now 
over,  he  wonhl  be  glail  to  have  his  wife  and  childrou 
restored  to  him. 

(■')  Gershom.— Sec  Note  on  chap.  ii.  22. 

(')  Eliezer.— Elie7,er  is  suppo.scd  to  have  been  tlie 
boy  whom  Zipiiorah  circumcised  in  the  wilderness 
(chap.  iv.  2.") ).  He  grew  to  manhood,  and  had  a  son, 
Rehabiali  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  17),  whose  descendants  were 
in  the  time  of  David  very  numerous  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  17; 
and  comp.  1  Chron.  xxvi.  25,  2t)).  It  is  nncertain 
whether  AIoscs  gave  him  his  name  before  parting  from 
him,  in  allusion  to  his  cscajx;  from  the  Fharaoli  who 
"  sought  to  slay  him  "  (chap.  ii.  1.51,  or  first  named  him 
ou  occasion  of  receiving  him  back,  in  allusion  to  his 
recent  escape  from  the  host  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  Red  bea. 

(■"•I  Where  he  encamped  at  the  mount  of 
God.  —  It   is   quite    possible    that    '•  the    mount    of 
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God  "  may  be  here  used,  in  a  broad  sense,  of  the  entire 
Sinaitic  monntain-regiou,  as  "  wilderness"  is  just  before 
\iscd  in  the  l)road  sense  of  the  infertile  region  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  Or  the  movement  described  iii 
chap.  xix.  1,  2  may  have  taken  place  before  Jethro's 
arrival,  though  not  related  untU  after  it.  We.  must 
bear  iu  mind  that  Exodus  was  probably  composed  iu 
detached  portions,  aud  arranged  aftc-rwards.  The 
present  chaiiter  has  every  appearance  of  being  one  such 
detached  pt)rtion. 

(")  Moses  went  out  ,  .  .  and  did  obeisance. 
— Oriental  etiquette  required  the  going  forth  to  meet 
an  honoured  guest  (Geu.  xviii.  2,  xix.  1,  &c.).  The 
obeisance  was  wholly  voluntary,  and  marks  the  humility 
of  Moses,  who,  now  that  he  was  the  prince  of  his 
nation,  might  well  have  required  Jethro  to  bow  down 
to  him. 

And  kissed  him. — Kissing  is  a  common  form  of 
.salutation  in  the  East,  even  between  persims  who  are  in 
no  way  related.  Herodotus  says  of  the  Persians : 
'■  When  they  meet  each  other  in  the  streets,  you  may 
know  if  the  persons  meeting  are  of  equal  rank  by  the 
follo^ving  token :  if  they  are,  instead  of  speaking  they 
kiss  each  other  on  the  lips.  In  the  case  wlicre  one  is  a 
little  inferior  to  the  other,  the  kiss  is  given  on  the 
cheek  "  (Book  i.  134).  (Comp.  2  Sam.  xv.  5,  xix.  39, 
XX.  9 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  48,  49;  Acts  xx.  37,  ic. ;  and  for  the 
continuance  of  the  custom  to  tho  present  day,  see  the 
collection  of  instances  given  in  the  article  KiSS,  in 
Smitli's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4<>.) 

They  asked  each  other  of  their  welfare.— 
Heb.,  wi.ihcd  peace  to  each  other — exchanged,  that  is, 
the  customary  salutatiim,  "  Peace  bo  with  you." 

(8)  Moses  told  .  .  .  all.— Jethro  had  only  heard 
previously  a  very  inqHTfect  account  of  the  transactions. 
(See  Note  2  on  verse  1.)  Moses  now  told  him  all  the 
jMirticidars. 

(10. 11)  Jethro  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord.— 
Heb..  Jehotrah.  The  Midianites.  descendants  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah,  acknowle<lgcd  the  true  God, 
and  the  Israelites  could  rightfully  join  with  them  in 
acts  of  worship.  But  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they 
knew  God  among  themselves  as  "  Jehovah."  Jethro. 
however,  understanding  Moses  to  speak  of  the  supreme 
God    imder   that    designation,  adopted   it   from  him. 


Moses  Judges  the  Feople. 


EXODUS,    XVIII. 


Jethru's  Advice  to  him. 


the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  who  hath  de- 
livered the  people  from  under  the  hand 
of  the  Egj'ptians.  (^i)  Now  I  know  that 
the  Lord  is  greater  than  all  gods :  "for 
in  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt  proudly 
he  was  above  them.  <'->  And  Jethro, 
Moses'  father  in  law,  took  a  burnt  offer- 
ing and  sacrifices  for  God :  and  Aaron 
came,  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat 
bread  with  Moses'  father  in  law  before 
God. 

<i3)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  mor- 
row, that  Moses  sat  to  judge  the  people : 
and  the  people  stood  by  Moses  from  the 
morning  unto  the  evening.  <i*)  And 
when  Moses'  father  in  law  saw  all  that 
he  did  to  the  people,  he  said.  What  is 
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this  thing  that  thou  doest  to  the  peo- 
ple ?  why  sittest  thou  thyself  alone, 
and  all  the  people  stand  by  thee  from 
morning  unto  even  ?  ^^^>  And  Moses 
said  unto  his  father  in  law.  Because  the 
people  come  unto  me  to  enquire  of  God : 
(16)  -when  they  have  a  matter,  they  come 
unto  me;  and  I  judge  between  ^one 
and  another,  and  I  do  make  them  know 
the  statutes  of  God  and  his  laws. 

(17)  And  Moses'  father  in  law  said 
unto  him.  The  thing  that  thou  doest  is 
not  good.  (18)  ^Thou  wilt  surely  wear 
away,  both  thou,  and  this  people  that  is 
with  thee :  for  this  thing  is  too  heavy 
for  thee ;  'thou  art  not  able  to  perform 
it  thyself  alone,     'i^*  Hearken  now  vmto 


blessed  His  name,  and  expressed  liis  conviction  that 
Jehovah  was  exalted  above  all  other  gods.  The  pure 
monotheism  of  later  times  scarcely  existed  as  yet.  The 
gods  of  the  nations  were  supposed  to  be  spiritual  beings, 
really  existent,  and  possessed  of  considerable  power, 
though  very  far  from  omnipotent.  (See  Deut.  xxxii. 
16,  17.) 

(11)  For  in  the  thing  .  .  .—B.eh.,  even  in  the  matter 
in  which  they  dealt  proudly  against  them.  Jehovah's 
superior  power  had  been  shown  especially  in  the 
matter  in  which  the  Egyptians  had  dealt  most  proudly 
— viz.,  in  pursuing  the  Israelites  with  an  army  when 
they  had  given  them  leave  to  depart,  and  attempting 
to  re-capture  or  destroy  them. 

(12)  Jethro  .  .  .  took  a  burnt  oflFering  and 
sacrifices  for  God. — Jethro  had  brought  sacrifiees 
with  him,  and  now  offered  them  in  token  of  his  thank- 
fulness for  God's  mercies  towards  himself  and  towards 
his  kinsman.  He  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  holding  a  priesthood  of 
the  most  primitive  character,  probably  as  patriarch  of 
his  tribe,  its  head  by  right  of  primogeniture.  As 
Abraham  acknowledged  rightly  the  priesthood  of  Mel- 
chizedek (Gen.  xiv.  19 ;  Heb.  vii.  2 — 9),  so  Moses  and 
Aaron  rightly  acknowledged  that  of  Jethro.  They 
markedly  indicated  their  acceptance  of  his  priestly 
character  by  participation  in  the  sacrificial  meal,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  his  sacrifice.  They 
"  ate  bread  with  Moses'  father  in  law  "  (or  rather, 
brother-in-law)  "  before  God." 

(13)  On  the  morrow.— The  day  following  Jethro's 
arrival. 

Moses  sat  to  judge  the  people.— The  office  of 
prince,  or  ruler,  was  in  early  times  regarded  as  includ- 
ing within  it  that  of  judge.  Rulers  in  these  ages  were 
sometimes  even  called  "  judges,"  as  were  those  of 
Israel  from  Joshua  to  Samuel,  and  those  of  Carthage 
at  a  later  date  (suffetes).  Ability  to  judge  was  thought 
to  mark  out  a  person  as  qualified  for  the  kingly  office 
(Herud.  i.  97).  Moses,  it  would  seem,  had,  from  the 
time  that  he  became  chief  of  his  nation,  undertaken 
the  hearing  of  all  complaints  and  the  decision  of  all 
causes.  He  held  court  days  from  time  to  time,  when 
the  host  was  stationary,  and  judged  all  the  cases  that 
were  brought  before  liim.  No  causes  were  decided  oy 
any  cue  else.  Either  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that 
the  duty  might  be  dischai-ged  by  deputy,  or  he  had 


seen  reasons  against  the  adoption  of  such  an  arrange, 
ment.  Perhaps  he  had  thought  his  countrymen  unfit 
as  yet  for  the  difficidt  task.  At  any  rate,  he  had  acted 
as  sole  judge,  and  had,  no  doubt,  to  discharge  the  duty 
pretty  frequently.  Knowing  that  there  was  much 
business  on  hand,  he  did  not  allow  the  visit  of  his  near 
connection  to  interfere  with  his  usual  habits,  but 
held  his  court  just  as  if  Jethro  had  not  been  there. 

The  people  stood  by  Moses  from  the  morn- 
ing unto  the  evening. — So  great  was  the  number 
of  causes,  or  so  difficult  were  they  of  decision,  that 
Moses  was  occupied  the  whole  day  in  deciding  them. 
Following  the  usual  Oriental  practice,  he  began  early  in 
the  morning,  and  found  himself  compelled  to  continue 
until  nightfall.  It  is  not  clear  whether  his  "  sessions  " 
were  always  of  this  length,  or  whether  on  tliis  occasion 
the  ordinary  time  was  exceeded.  Some  have  suggested 
that  the  division  of  the  Amalekite  spoil  would  naturally 
have  led  to  disputes,  and  so  to  complaints. 

(1*)  Why  sittest  thou  thyself  alone?— The 
emphatic  word  is  "  alone."  Why  dost  thou  not,  Jethro 
means,  devolve  a  part  of  the  duty  upon  others  ? 

(15, 16)  Moses  assigns  two  reasons  for  Ms  conduct. 

(1)  The  people  want  decisions  which  they  can  feel 
to  have  Divine  sanction — they  "  come  to  him  to 
enquire  of  God " — and  the  ruling  of  inferior  judges 
would  not  be  regarded  by  them  as  equally  authoritative. 

(2)  He  does  not  simply  judge — i.e.,  decide  the  parti- 
cular question  brought  before  him;  but  he  takes  the 
opportunity  to  educate  and  instruct  the  peojjle  in 
delivering  his  judgments — he  "  makes  them  know  the 
statutes  of  God  and  His  laws  " — he  expounds  principles 
and  teaches  morality.  Both  reasons  were  clearly  of 
great  weight,  and  constituted  strong  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  practice. 

(17)  The  thing  that  thou  doest  is  not  good. 
— Weighty  as  the  arguments  were,  they  failed  to  con- 
vince Jethro.  He  brought  forward  counter-arguments. 
By  continuing  to  act  as  hitherto,  Moses  would,  in  the 
first  place,  exlianst  his  own  strength,  and,  secondly, 
exhaust  the  p.atienee  of  the  people.  His  pi-actice  was  un- 
advisable,  both  on  his  own  account  and  on  theirs.  To  keep 
suitors  waiting  all  day,  and  perhaps  finally  dismiss  them 
without  their  turn  having  come,  was  not  fair  upon  them. 

(19)  God  shall  be  with  thee. — Riither,  may  God 
be  with  thee.  May  He  give  thee  wisdom  to  direct  thy 
course  aright. 
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Jdhro'a  Advice  to  Moses. 


EXODUS,  xviir. 


JfofM  FoUows  il. 


my  voice,  I  will  give  thee  counsel,  and 
God  Hliall  be  witli  thfo  :  Be  thou  for 
the  people  to  God-ward,  that  thou 
mayost  bring  the  caiises  unto  God : 
C*")  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  ordin- 
ances and  laws,  and  shalt  shew  them  the 
way  wherciu  they  must  walk,  and  the 
work  that  they  must  do.  *-^'  Moreover 
thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people 
able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of 
truth,  hating  covetousness ;  and  place 
suck  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands, 
and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  iifties, 
and  rulers  of  tens :  (--'*  and  let  them 
judge  the  people  at  all  seasons :  and  it 
shall  be,  titdt  every  great  matter  they 
shall  bring  unto  thee,  but  every  small 
matter  they  shall  judge  :  so  shall  it  be 


easier  for  thyself,  and  they  shall  bear 
the  burden  with  thee.  '^*  If  thou  shalt 
do  this  thing,  and  God  command  thee 
nil,  then  thou  shalt  be  able  to  endure, 
and  all  this  people  shall  also  go  to  their 
place  in  peace. 

'-''  So  Moses  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  his  father  in  law,  and  did  all  that  he 
had  Said.  <^'  Ajid  Moses  chose  able 
men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  made  them 
heads  over  the  people,  rulers  of  thou- 
sands, rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties, 
and  rulers  of  tens.  '-*'  And  they  judged 
the  people  at  all  seasons :  the  hard  causes 
they  brought  unto  Moses,  but  eveiy 
small  matter  they  judged  themselves. 
(-''And Moses  let  his  father  in  law  depart; 
and  he  went  his  way  into  his  own  land. 


Be  thou  for  the  people  to  God-ward.— Be  the 

person,  i.e..  <c)  l)riiif5  hoforr  God  whatever  needs  to  be 
oroiij^lit  iK'foro  Him.  Oimtinue  both  to  act  as  reprcson- 
tativi^  of  tlie  |ieo|iU'  towards  God,  and  as  representative 
of  God  towards  the  people.  Take  all  ditfieiilt  causes  to 
Him,  and  pnjnouiice  to  the  iKJOpIe  His  decision  upon 
them.  Be  also  tlie  expounder  to  tlio  i)eopIe  of  God's 
laws  and  ordinances  ;  be  their  moral  instructor,  and  the 
j^uide  of  their  individual  actions  (verse  20).  All  tliis  is 
quite  coinpatil)le  with  the  change  which  I  am  about 
to  recommend  to  tliee. 

(2')  Provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men. 
— Tliis  was  tlie  f^ist  of  Jethro's  advice.  It  seems 
somewhat  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  needed. 
In  Egyi)t,  as  in  all  other  settled  governments,  while  the 
king  was  the  fountain  of  justice,  it  was  customary  for 
him  to  delegate  the  duty  of  hearing  causes  to  officials 
of  differiMit  ranks,  who  decided  in  this  or  tliat  class  of 
coniidaints.  In  Arabia  a  similar  practice  no  doubt 
prevailed.  Jctliro  himself  had  his  subordinates,  the 
head  men  of  tlie  various  clans  or  families,  who  dis- 
charged judicial  functions  in  "small  matters,"  and 
thereby  greatly  liglitened  the  burthen  which  would 
otherwise  have  rested  upon  his  shoulders.  His  advice 
to  Moses  was  simply  that  he  shoidd  adopt  this  generally 
established  system — one  which  belongs  to  a  very  early 
period  iu  the  history  of  nations. 

Jethro's  definiticm  of  "able  men" — men,  t.e.,  fitted 
to  e.tercise  the  judicial  office — is  interesting.  He 
requires  them  to  be  (1)  God-fearing,  (2)  tnitliful,  and 
(3)  men  of  integrity.  The  second  and  third  rcquire- 
meuts  would  approve  themselves  to  ineu  of  all  times  and 
countries.  The  first  would  generally  be  deemed  super- 
fluous. But  it  really  lies  at  the  root  of  all  excellence 
of  character.  an<l  is  tlie  point  of  greatest  importance. 

Rulers  of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds 
.  .  . — An  organisation  of  the  entire  people  on  a  decimal 
system  is  implied  in  the  arrangemcut  suggested.  Such 
an  organisation  may  not  improbably  have  existed  at  the 
time  in  conneotiou  with  the  march  and  the  encamping. 
(See  the  Comment  on  chap.  xiii.  18.)  Jethro  thought 
that  it  might  be  utilised  for  judicial  purposes.  One 
man  out  of  ten  might  be  competent  to  judge  in  "small 
matters."  If  either  party  were  dissatisfied,  there 
might  be  an  apiieal  to  the  '•  ruler  of  fifty  " — from  him 
to  the  "  ruler  of  an  hundred,"  and  then  to  the  "  ruler 


of  a  thoiLsand."  In  all  ordinary  disputes  this  would 
suffice,  ami  the  contest  would  not  require  to  be 
carried  furtlicr. 

(-->  At  all  seasons. — Not  on  occasional  court  days, 
as  liad  been  the  custom  of  Moses,  but  day  by  day  con- 
tinually. 

Every  great  matter  they  shall  bring  unto 
thee. — ^It  must  have  been  left  to  the  judges  themselves 
to  decide  what  were  "  great "  and  what  were  "  small 
matters."  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  courts  would 
be  inclined  to  extend  their  jurisdiction,  and  take  en- 
larged views  of  their  competency ;  but  the  difficidties 
of  desert  life  were  such  as  to  counteract  this  inclination, 
and  induce  men  to  contract,  rather  than  widen,  their 
responsibilities.  Wlien  the  wilderness  life  was  ended, 
the  judicial  system  of  Jethro  came  to  an  end  also, 
and  a  system  at  onco  simpler  and  more  elastic  was 
adopted. 

(i!)  If  thou  shalt  do  this  thing,  and  God 
command  thee  so. — A  reference  of  the  entire 
matter  to  God,  before  any  final  decision  was  made, 
is  plainly  indicated.  Moses  must  have  already  had 
some  mode  of  consulting  God  on  any  point  which 
required  to  be  settled,  and  obtaining  an  answer.  Was 
it  by  the  "  Urim  and  Tliummim''  i* 

Thou  shalt  be  able  to  endure. — Comp.  verse 
18,  where  the  inability  of  Moses  to  endure,  unless  he 
made  some  change,  was  strongly  asserted. 

And  all  this  people!shall  also  go  to  their  place 
in  peace. — The  people,  i.e.,  will  go  on  their  way  to 
Canaan  peacefully  and  contentedly,  without  suffering 
the  inconvenience  to  which  they  are  now  subject. 

(2J,  25)  Moses  hearkened."— Tlio  ajipointmcnt  of 
judges,  according  to  Jethro's  advice,  was  not  made 
\mtil  after  the  giv'iug  of  the  Law  and  the  setting  up 
of  the  Tabernacle.  (See  Dent.  i.  9—15.)  In  one 
particular  Moses  dei>arted  from  the  counsel  given  to 
liim.  Instead  of  directly  choosing  the  "  able  men " 
himself,  he  left  the  selection  to  the  peojjlo  (Deut.  i.  13), 
and  contented  himself  with  investing  the  men  chosen 
with  their  authority.  Comp.  the  course  taken  by  the 
apostolic  college  with  respect  to  the  first  deacons  (Acts 
vi.  3—6). 

(27)  Moses  let  his  father  in  law  depart.— Heb., 
Moses  dismissed  his  connection.  The  supjioscd  identity 
of  Hobab  (Num.  x.  29 ;  Jnd.  iv.  11)  with  Jethro  seems 
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Arrival  at  Sinai. 


EXODUS,   XIX. 


God's  Message  hi/  J/oses. 


CHAPTEE  XIX.  — (1)  In  the  thml 
month,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were 
gone  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
the  same  day  came  they  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai.  ('•^'  For  they  were  de- 
parted from  Eephidim,  and  were  come  to 
the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  had  pitched  in 
the  wilderness ;  and  there  Israel  camped 
before  the  moiuit.  t^)  And  "Moses  went 
up  unto  God,  and  the  Lord  called  unto 
him  out  of  the  mountain,  saying,  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob, 
and  tell  the  children  of  Israel;  ''')  *Ye 
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have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,, 
and  hoiv  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings, 
and  brought  you  unto  myself.  <*)  Now 
'  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye 
shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people :  for  ''all  the  earth  li- 
mine :  '^'  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a 
"kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation. 
These  are  the  words  which  thou  shalt 
speak  unto  the  childi-en  of  Israel. 

<"'  And  Moses  came  and  called  for  the 
elders   of  the   people,   and  laid  before 


precluded  by  this  statement,  for  Hobab  clearly  re- 
mained with  Moses  till  the  close  of  the  stay  at  Sinai, 
and  Moses,  instead  of  "  dismissing  "  liim,  was  most 
unwilling  that  he  should  depart. 

XIX. 

The  MANirESTATioN  of  God  to  the  People  on 
Mount  Sinai. 

(3)  They  were   departed  from  Rephidim. — 

If  Rephidim  was  where  we  have  placed  it,  in  the  Wady 
Feirau,  the  march  to  "  the  wilderness  of  Sinai "  (Er 
Rahah]  must  have  been  by  the  Wady  Solaf,  or  the 
Wady  csh  Sheikh,  or  possibly  by  both.  The  distance 
by  Wady  Solaf  is  about  eighteen,  by  Wady  esh  SheiMi 
about  twenty-five  miles.  The  wilderness  of  Sinai,  now 
generally  identified  with  Er  Rahah,  is  a  plain  two  miles 
long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  "enclosed  between  two  preci- 
pitous mountain  ranges  of  black  and  yellow  granite,  and 
having  at  its  end  the  prodigious  mountain  block  of  Ras 
Sufsafeh  "  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  74).  It  is 
nearly  flat,  and  covered  at  present  with  stunted  tamarisk 
bushes.  "  No  spot  in  the  whole  peninsula  is  so  well 
supplied  with  water  "  {Our  Work  in  Palestine,  p.  268). 

Israel  camped  before  the  mount. —  On  the 
capacity  of  the  plain  Er  Rahah  to  receive  the  entire 
multitude,  see  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  42), 
and  comp.  the  comment  on  chap.  xii.  37 — 41.  The  Ras 
Sufsafeh  is  visible  from  every  part  of  the  plain. 

(3)  Moses  went  up  unto  God— i.e.,  ascended  Sinai, 
where  he  expected  that  God  would  speak  with  him. 

The  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  the 
mountain. — While  he  was  stUl  on  his  way,  as  it  would 
seem,  so  that  he  was  spared  the  toil  of  the  ascent.  God 
meets  us  half-way  when  we  "  arise  and  go  "  to  Him. 

I*)  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings. — Comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  11,  "  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings, 
taketh  them,  heareth  them  upon  her  icings."  When  its 
young  are  first  fledged,  the  eagle  is  said  to  assist  them 
in  their  flight  by  flying  beueatTi  them,  so  that  they  may 
settle  upon  its  wings  or  back,  if  necessary.  God  means 
that  He  has  bestowed  upon  His  people  the  same  tender 
and  powerful  care,  has  borne  them  up  mightily  when 
they  might  have  fallen,  supported  their  first  flight  as 
fledglings,  and  so  saved  them  fx'om  disaster. 

Brought  you  unto  myself. — Not  so  much 
"brought  you  to  my  presence  hei-e  on  Sinai,"  as 
"  brought  you  out  of  Egypt  and  its  corrupting  in. 
fluences  (Josh.  xxiv.  14),  and  led  you  back  to  my  pure 
worship  and  true  religion."  That  is  spoken  of  as  ac- 
complished, whereof  God  had  begun  the  accomplishment. 


(5)  A  peculiar  treasure. — The  Hebrew  segullah 
is  fi"om  a  root,  found  in  Chaldee,  signifying  '"  to  earn," 
or  "  acquire,"  and  means  primarily  some  valuable  pos- 
session, which  the  owner  has  got  by  his  own  exertions. 
(Comp.  I  Chron.  xxix.  3,  where  the  English  Version 
translates  it  by  "  mine  own  proper  good.")  God  ■\iews 
the  Israelites  as  made  His  own  by  the  long  series  of 
mighty  works  done  for  their  deliverance,  whereby  He  is 
sometimes  said  to  have  "  redeemed  "  (chap.  vi.  (5,  xv.  13). 
or  "piu'chased"  them  (chap.  xv.  16).  The  word 
segullah  is  here  used  for  the  first  time.  Later  it  be- 
comes an  epitheton  usitatum  of  Israel.  (See  Deut.  vii.  6, 
xiv.  2,  xx^n.  18  ;  Ps.  cxxxv.  4  ;  Mai.  iii.  17  ;  and  comj]. 
also  Titus  ii.  14;    1  Pet.  ii.  9.) 

Above  all  people :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine. 
— While  claiming  a  pecidiar  right  in  Israel,  God  does 
not  mean  to  separate  Himself  f  i-om  the  other  nations,  to 
cease  to  care  for  them,  or  give  them  up  to  then-  own 
devices.  He  is  always  "  the  Most  High  over  all  the 
earth  "  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  18),  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles," 
one  who  "  judges  </ie|)eo^i'e  righteously,  and  governs  all 
the  nations  upon  earth"  (Ps.  bc'V'ii.  4).  Israel's  pre- 
rogative does  not  rob  them  of  their  birthright.  He  is 
the  favoured  son ;  but  they,  too,  '•  are,  all  of  them, 
children  of  the  Most  High  "  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  C). 

(6)  A  kingdom  of  priests. —  AU  of  them  both 
"  kings  and  priests  unto  God  " — kings  as  lords  over 
themselves,  equals  one  to  another,  o^ving  allegiance  to 
God  only — priests,  as  entitled  to  draw  near  to  God  in 
prayer  without  an  intermediary,  to  bring  Him  their 
ofllerings,  pay  Him  their  vows,  and  hold  communion 
with  Him  in  heart  and  soul.  The  same  privileges  are 
declared  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  9)  and  St.  Jolm  (Rev. 
i.  6)  to  belong  to  all  Christians,  who  in  this  respect,  as 
in  so  many  others,  are  now  "  the  Israel  of  God"  (Gal. 
vi.  16). 

An  holy  nation.— It  is  not  the  duty  of  personal, 
but  the  pririlege  of  official,  holiness  that  is  here  in. 
tended.  Each  Israelite  was  to  be  as  near  to  God,  as 
fully  entitled  to  approach  Him,  as  the  piiests  of  other 
nations  either  were  or  thought  themselves.  Personal 
holiness  was  the  natural  and  fitting  outcome  from 
tliis  official  holiness ;  but  it  is  not  hero  spoken  of.  God 
has,  however,  previously  required  it  of  Israel  by  the 
words  "  If  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my 
covenant "  (verse  5). 

(7)  Moses  ....  called  for  the  elders.— 
The  "  elders  "  formed  the  usual  channel  of  commimi- 
cation  between  Moses  and  the  people,  reporting  his 
words  to  them,  and  theirs  to  him.  (See  chap.  iv.  29, 
xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  6,  xviii.  2,  xxiv.  14,  &c.)  On  their  posi- 
tion and  authority,  see  Note  on  chap.  iii.  16. 


Tlie  People  required 


EXODUS,   XIX. 


to  Sanctify  tlienmelves. 


their  fiiees  all  llifso  words  which  tlio 
Lord  commanded  him.  <***  And  "all  the 
people  answered  together,  and  said,  All 
that  the  Loud  hath  spoken  we  will  do. 
And  Moses  returned  the  words  of  the 
people  nnto  the  Lord.  <•''  And  the 
Loud  said  unto  Moses,  Lo,  I  come  unto 
thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people 
may  hear  when  I  speak  with  thee,  and 
believe  thee  for  ever.  And  Moses  told 
the  words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord. 


arh.M.  aT:  OfUt. 
\ '/;  &  'JO.  17. 


<•<"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Go  unto  the  people,  and  sanctify  them 
to  day  and  to  morrow,  and  let  them 
wash  their  clothes,  <"'  and  be  ready 
against  the  third  day  :  for  the  third  day 
the  LoitD  will  come  down  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people  upon  mount  Sinai. 
C^)  And  thou  shalt  set  bounds  unto  the 
people  round  about,  saying.  Take  heed 
to  yourselves,  that  ye  go  lud  up  into  the 
mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it :  'who- 


Boforo  their  faces.— This  translation  is  a  curious 
piece  (if  literalism.  Liphnci/,  iu  the  time  of  Moses, 
\va.s  a  mere  i)rop()siti()ii,  sijfiiilyiuff  "  before." 

(8)  All  the  people  answered  together.— Tliorc 
was  no  hesitation,  no  diversity  of  opinion,  no  self -distrust. 
In  view  of  the  preat  privileges  offered  to  them,  all  were 
willinfj,  nay,  eajjor,  to  promise  for  themselves  that  "  they 
would  ohey  God's  voiee  indeed,  and  keep  his  covenant." 
In  fho  glow  and  warmth  of  thoir  feelings  the  difficulty 
of  perfect  obedience  did  not  occur  to  tlicni. 

Moses  returned  the  words — i.e.,  "took  them 

back,"  "  reported  them." 

(9)  And  the  Lord  said  .  .  ,  . — The  first  step 
in  the  great  event  of  the  formation  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  Israel  was  completed  by  the  people's 
aeceptauco  of  God's  offer.  Tlie  second  step  was  now  ta 
be  taken.  Tlu- terms  of  the  covenant  must  1)C  declared, 
and  it  pleased  (.iod  to  declare  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
most  important  and  fundamental  of  them,  in  the  hearing 
of  tho  people.  He  therefore  makes  the  ainiounceracnt 
of  His  approaching  manifestation  of  Himself,  and 
proceeik  to  give  directions  connected  with  it  to 
Moses. 

Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in   a  thick  cloud. — 

Hell.,  ill  tin:  tlftisciifaa  of  a  cloud.  Though  God  is 
light— nay,  because  Ho  is  light,  clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  Him  (Ps.  xcvii.  'J).  Even  when  He  re- 
veals Himself,  He  still  "dwells  in  tho  thick  darkness" 
(2  Cliron.  vi.  1).  It  is  absolut<'ly  necessary  that  Ho 
should  bo  closely  veiled  when  He  draws  near  to  men, 
for  otherwise  they  could  not  endure  for  a  moment 
"the  briglitncss  of  His  presence."  (See  chap.  xl.  li'j  ; 
2  Chrou.  v.  1 1,  vii.  2.)  If  even  the  light  that  remained 
on  Moses"  face  after  converse  with  God  required  him 
thenceforth  ordinarily  to  wear  a  veil  before  the  ))cople 
(chap,  xxxiv.  3:? — ^H),  how  much  more  needful  must  it  be 
that  God  should  cover  His  face  when  Ho  condescends 
to  converse  with  men !  In  tlie  present  case,  it  would 
seem  to  liave  been  "  the  pillar  of  the  cloud"  that  had 
guided  Lsrael,  wliich  served  Him  for  a  covering,  and  out 
(rf  which  He  spiike  to  Moses  and  the  people. 

That  tho  people  may  hear  ....  and 
believe  thoo  for  ever.— God's  purpose  in  mani. 
festing  Himself  to  the  people  was  twofold: — (1)  To 
impress  them  with  the  awful  sense  of  His  presence,  and 
through  them,  their  descendants;  (2)  to  make  them 
more  ready  to  submit  to  Moses,  and  "  believe  him  for 
ever."  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  the  pui-jioso 
was  accomplished.  God  has  remained  to  tlic  Israelites, 
for  mciw  tlian  three  millennia,  an  awful  power,  real,  per- 
sonal, trompiidous.  Tho  Law  of  Moses,  under  what- 
ever false  interpretations,  has  remained  tho  guide  of 
their  life.  Tliough  the  living  Moses  was  often  resisted 
atul  contemned,  the  dead  Moses  has  been  reverenced  and 
obeyed  from  Ids  death  to  the  present  time.     His  laws 
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are  still  accepted  and  professedly  oljoyed  by  the  ontiro 
Jewish  community. 

(10)  Go  unto  the  people,  and  sanctify  them, 
— The  approaching  manifestation  recjuired,  above  ail 
things,  that  the  people  should  be  "sanctified."  Sancti- 
ticatiou  is  twofold  —  outward  and  inward.  Tho  real 
essential  preparation  for  approach  to  God  is  inward 
sanctification;  but  no  external  command  can  secure 
this.  Moses  was  therefore  instructed  to  issue  directions 
for  outward  purification  ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  spiritual 
insight  of  the  people  to  perceive  and  recognise  that 
such  purity  sj-mbolised  and  required  intorufu  purifica- 
tion as  its  counterpart.  The  external  purification  was 
to  consist  in  three  things — (1)  Ablution,  or  washing  of 
the  person ;  (2)  wiushing  of  clothes  ;  and  (3)  abstinence 
from  sexual  intercourse  (verse  1.5). 

Let  them  wash  their  clothes.- Tlie  Levitical 
law  required  tho  washing  of  clothes  on  many  occasions 
(Lev.  xi.  25,  28,  40,  xiii.  6,  34,  58,  xiv.  8,  9.  47,  xv.  .5— 
22,  lie.)  in  connection  with  purification.  The  same  idea 
prevailed  in  Egypt  (Herod.,  ii.  37),  in  Greece  (Horn. 
Od.,  iv.  1.  759),  and  in  Rome  (Dollinger,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  vol.  ii.,  p.  82).  It  is  a  natural  extension  of  the 
idea  tliat  ablution  of  the  person  cleanses,  not  from 
pliysical  only,  but  from  moral  defilement. 

(11)  Against  the  third  day.— There  is  no  special 
"  significance  "  in  this  mention  of  "  the  third  day."  Tho 
important  point  is.  that  the  purification  was  to  continue 
through  two  entire  days — one  day  not  being  sufficient. 
Tliis  taught  the  lesson  that  man's  defilement  is,  in  the 
sight  of  God.  very  great. 

The  Lord  will  come  down  in  the  sight  of 
all  tho  people. — See  the  comment  on  verse  9. 

(12)  Thou  Shalt  set  bounds.— Here  was  another 
formal  and  mechanical  direction.  ha\-ing  for  its  object  to 
deepen  and  intensify  the  lesson  of  God's  nnapprojichable 
majesty  and  holiness.  Moses  was  recjuired  to  "  set 
bounds  to  the  people,"  i.e.,  to  make  a  substantial  fence 
between  tho  camp  and  the  base  of  Sinai,  which  shoidd 
prevent  both  animals  ajid  men  from  coming  in  contact 
witli  the  mountain.  Modem  travellers  generally  observe 
how  .abrujitly  the  rocky  precipice  of  Ras  Siifsafch  rises 
from  the  jilain  in  front  of  it,  so  that  in  many  places  it  is 
quite  possible  to  stand  on  the  plain  and  yet  touch  the 
mountain.  Tlie  idea  that  a  lino  of  natural  mounds  now 
to  be  seen  near  the  base  of  Sinai  re)ircsent3  the 
"bounds"  of  Moses  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  43)  is  unsatisfactory,  since  the  "  bounds  "  of  Moses 
were  most  certainly  artificial  ones.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible that  his  "  bounds  "  may  have  followed  the  line  of 
the  natural  barrier. 

That  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount.— Unless 
it  had  been  forbidden,  there  might  have  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  why  pious  Israelites  might  not  have  ascended 
the  height,  to  draw  near  to  Grod  in  prayer.    It  is  a 


The  Descent  of  God 


EXODUS,  XIX. 


upon  Mount  Sinai. 


soever  toucheth  the  mount  shall  be 
surely  put  to  death  :  (^^^  there  shall  not 
an  hand  touch  it,  but  he  shall  surely  be 
stoned,  or  shot  through ;  whether  it  he 
beast  or  man,  it  shall  not  live :  when 
the  '  trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall 
come  up  to  the  mount. 

(1*)  And  Moses  went  down  from  the 
mount  unto  the  people,  and  sanctified 
the  people ;  and  they  washed  their 
clothes.  (^^)  And  he  said  unto  the  peo- 
ple, Be  ready  against  the  third  day: 
come  not  at  yov-r  wives. 

(^'''  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third 
day  in  the  morning,  that  there  were 
thunders  and  hghtnings,  and  a  thick 
cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of 


1  Or.  cornet. 


the  trumpet  exceeding  loud ;  so  that  all 
the  people  that  was  in  the  camp  trem- 
bled. (1^)  And  Moses  brought  forth  the 
people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with 
God  ;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether  part 
of  the  mount,  (i^'  And  "mount  Sinai 
was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the 
LoED  descended  upon  it  in  fire  :  and 
the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole 
mount  qua-ked  greatly,  (^^)  And  when 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long, 
and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses 
spake,  and  God  answered  him  by  a 
voice.  '^°'  And  the  Lord  came  down 
upon  mount  Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the 
mount :  and  the  Lord  called  Moses  up 


praiseworthy  feeling  which  breathes  in  the  words, 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee ; "  but  the  nation  was  not  fit 
for  close  approach. 

(13)  There  shall  not  an  hand  touch  it.— Tliis 
translation  gives  an  entirely  wrong  sense.  The  mean- 
ing is,  beyond  all  doubt,  "  There  shall  not  a  hand  touch 
him,"  i.e.,  the  transgressor.  To  stop  him  and  seize 
him,  another  person  must  have  transgressed  the  bounds, 
and  so  have  repeated  the  act  which  was  forbidden. 
Tliis  course  was  to  be  avoided,  and  puuislunent  was  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  trausgressor  by  stoning  him,  or 
transfixing  him  with  arrows,  from  within  the  barrier. 

Whether  it  be  beast  or  man.— Though  beasts 
are  innocent  of  wrong-doing,  and  are  thus  no  proper 
objects  of  pimishment,  yet  the  law  of  God  requu'es  their 
slaughter  in  certain  cases — e.g.  (1)  when  they  are  dan- 
gerous (chap.  xxi.  28)  ;  (2)  when  they  have  become 
polluted  (Lev.  xx.  15) ;  (3)  When  their  owner's  sin  is 
appropriately  punished  through  their  loss  (chap.  xiii. 
13).  In  the  present  case,  it  could  only  be  through  the 
culpable  carelessness  of  an  owner  that  a  beast  could  get 
inside  the  barrier. 

When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long.— Comp. 
verse  19. 

They  shall  come  up  to  the  mount.— Rather, 
into  the  mount.  The  expression  used  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  there  rendered  "  go  up 
into  the  mount."  Thus  the  act  forbidden  in  verse  12  is 
allowed  in  verse  13  ;  it  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  the 
same  persons.  The  word  "  they "  [hemah)  in  this 
present  place  is  emphatic,  and  refers  to  certain  pri\'i- 
leged  persons,  as  Moses  and  Aaron  (verse  24),  not  to 
the  people  generally. 

(15)  Come  not  at  your  wives.— Comp.  1  Sam. 
xxi.  4,  5 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5.  It  was  the  general  sentiment 
of  antiquity  that  a  ceremonial  uncleanness  attached  even 
to  the  chastest  sexual  connection.  (Herod,  i.  189,  ii.  64 ; 
Hesiod.  Op.  et  D.,  11.  733—4:  TibuU,  Cann.  ii.  1.  11.  11, 
12;  PoryhjT.,De  Abstinentia,i\.  7.)  The  Levitical  law 
took  the  same  view  (Lev.  xv.  18),  as  did  the  Indian  law 
{Menu,  V.  63),  the  Persian  (Zendavesta,  quoted  by 
Biihr,  Symbolih,  vol.  ii.,  p.  466),  and  the  Mahometan 
(Koran,  iv.  5). 

(16-20)  Thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick 
cloud. — Compare  with  this  description  that  of  Deut. 
(iv.  11,  12),  which  is  fuller  in  some  respects: — "  Te 
came  near  and  stood  under  the    mountain;   and  the 
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mountain  burned  with  fire  unto  the  midst  of  heaven, 
with  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  darlcness.  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice 
of  the  words,  but  saw  no  "similitude  ;  only  ye  heard  a 
voice."  The  phenomena  accumiUated  to  impress  the 
peojile  seem  to  have  been  loud  thimder,  fierce  ilashes  of 
lightning,  a  fire  that  streamed  up  from  the  mountain  to 
the  middle  of  the  sky,  dense  volumes  of  smo^  pro- 
ducing an  awful  and  weird  darkness,  a  trembling  of  the 
mountain  as  by  a  continuous  earthquake,  a  sound  like 
the  blare  of  a  trumpet  loud  and  prolonged,  and  then 
finally  a  clear  penetrating  voice.  So  avrful  a  mauifesta. 
tion  has  never  been  made  at  any  other  place  or  time, 
nor  will  be  until  the  consummation  of  all  things.  To 
regard  it  as  a  mere  ''  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning," 
or  as  "  an  earthquake  with  volcanic  eruptions,"  is  to 
miss  altogether  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  to 
empty  his  narrative  of  aU  its  natural  significance. 

The  voice  of  the  trumpet.— Heb.,  a  voice  of  a 
trumpet.  The  trumpet's  blare  is  the  signal  of  a  herald 
calling  attention  to  a  proclamation  about  to  be  made. 
At  the  last  day  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  announced 
by  "  the  trump  of  God  "  (1  Thess.  iv.  16).  In  the  Apo» 
calypse  angels  are  often  represented  as  soimding  with 
trumpets  (Rev.  viii.  7,  8,  10,  12,  ix.  1,  14,  &c.)  when 
some  great  event  is  about  to  occur. 

(17)  Out  of  the  camp. — An  open  space  must  have 
intervened  between  the  camp  and  the  "  bounds."  Into 
this  Moses  led  the  representatives  of  the  people,  so 
bringing  them  as  near  to  God  as  was  permitted. 

At  the  nether  part  of  the  mount. —  In  the 
plain  directly  in  front  of  the  Ras  Sufsafeh,  and  almost 
under  it. 

(18)  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke. 
— Heb.,  smoked,  all  of  it.  Some  understand  by  this, 
"  dense  clouds,  having  the  appearance  of  smoke."  But 
if  "  the  mountain  burned  with  fire,"  as  asserted  (Deut. 
iv.  11),  tlie  smoke  would  be  i-eal. 

The  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.— Comp. 
Ps.  Ixviii.  8,  "  The  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped 
at  the  presence  of  God :  even  Sinai  itself  was  moved  at 
the  presence  of  God."  The  expression  is  more  suitable 
to  an  earthquake  than  to  the  vibration  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  very  violent  thunder. 

(20)  On  the  top  of  the  mount. — On  the  summit 
of  the  Ras  Sufsafeh,  not  on  the  Jcbel  Musa,  which  is 
out  of  sight  from  the  plain  of  Er  Rahah. 


Tlie  People  warned 


EXODUS,   XX. 


itol  to  Break  through. 


to  the  top  of  the  mount;  and  Moses 
went  up. 

(-')  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Go  down,  '  charge  the  people,  lest  they 
break  through  unto  the  Loitn  to  gaze, 
and  many  of  them  perish.  <— *  And  let 
the  priests  also,  which  come  near  to  the 
Lord,  sanctify  themselves,  lest  the 
Lord  break  forth  upon  them.  (■^*  And 
Moses  said  unto  the  Loud,  The  people 
cannot  come  up  to  mount  Sinai :  for 
thou  chargedst  us,  saying.  Set  bounds 


1  Uc't).,  contetL 


about  the  mount,  and  sanctify  it. 
'-'*'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Away, 
get  thee  down,  and  thou  shalt  come  up, 
thou,  and  Aaron  with  tliee  :  but  let  not 
the  priests  and  the  people  break  through 
to  come  up  unto  the  Loud,  lest  he  break 
forth  upon  them.  *^'  So  Moses  went 
down  unto  the  people,  and  spake  unto 
them. 

CHAPTER   XX.— (')  And  God  spake 
all  these  words,  saying, 


God's  Warning  to  the  People  against  a  too 
NEAR  Approach. 
(21— 2.'>)  Wnriiiiip  was  pivcii.a.s  siwm  a.i  God  fiiiiiDunci'd 
His  iiiU'utioii  of  (lc8ci'U<liiij;  ui)on  Sinai,  that  tlic  inviplo 
must  not  ajiproiicli  too  near.  ''  Bounds  "  woro  set,  and 
tlie  iH'oidi"  ri'(iuirf(l  to  keoj)  witliin  tlioni.  Actual  con- 
taot  witli  till'  mouutain  was  forbiililcn  under  penalty  of 
doatli  o'lTse  12).  It  is  evident  from  verse  '2'■^  that  the 
command  to  "set  bounds  "  had  been  obeyed. and  afeueo 
erected  wliieli  it  would  have  rociuirod  some  force  to 
"break  thi-ough;"  nor  can  tliere  bo  any  doubt  that 
Moses  had  promulgated  the  directions,  which  ho  had 
received  from  God,  forbidding  any  approach  to  the 
mount,  and  threatening  death  to  those  who  should 
"touch  "  it.  Yet  still  it  is  evident  from  this  conchuling 
paragrajili  of  the  chapter  (verses  21 — 25)  that  the  first 
warning  was  ius\ifficient.  An  intention  to  "  break 
througli,  to  gaze,"  must  have  been  entertained  by  many. 
To  this  iutoution  the  existing  priesthood,  whatever  it 
was,  were  parties  (verse  22).  It  always  grates  upon 
men's  feelings  to  be  told  tliat  tliey  are  less  holy  than 
others;  and  we  can  easily  understand  that  those  who 
had  hitherto  acted  as  priests  to  the  nation  would  resent 
their  exclusion  from  "  holy  ground  "  to  which  the  sous 
of  Ainram  were  about  to  be  admitted.  Even  of  the 
jieople  tliere  may  have  been  many  who  partieijiated  in 
the  feeling,  and  thought  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
"  taking  too  much  upon  them,  seeing  that  the  whole 
congregation  "  was  holy.  Hence,  a  further  very  strin- 
gent command  was  requisite,  and  Moses,  having  reached 
the  siunmit,  was  sent  down  again  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  in  order  to  enjoin  upon  priests  and  people  alike, 
in  the  most  solemn  possible  way,  tho  necessity  of  their 
obserN-iug  the  boimds  set. 

(21)  Lest  thoy  break  through — i.e.,  force  their 
way  through  the  barrier  which  Moaes  had  erected. 

To  gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish.— Some 
might  have  i)erislied  by  tlie  execution  of  the  orders 
given  in  verso  13.  But  the  allusion  is  perhaps  rather 
to  s«ch  a  heaven-sent  plague  as  destroyed  the  men  of 
Both-shemesh  to  the  numlier  of  50,070  (1  Sam.  ^-i.  19). 

(22)  The  priests. -Tliis  has  been  called  an  ana- 
chronism, since  the  Levitieal  priesthood  was  not  as  yet 
instituted.  But  the  Israelites,  like  all  other  ancient 
tribes  or  races,  must  have  had  jiriests  long  ere  this, 
appointed  upon  one  principle  or  another.  It  is  a  reason- 
abto  conjecture  that  hitlierto  the  heads  of  families  had 
eicrcised  sacerdotal  functions. 

Break  forth — i.e.,  punish  in  some  open  and  mani- 
fest way.  Compare  the  " breach"  upon  Uzzah  (2  Sam. 
Ti.81. 

(2;i»  The  people  cannot  come  up.— Moses  pro- 
bably means  that  they  cannot  do  so  unwittingly ;  he 


docs  not  contemplate  tho  case  of  an  intentional  trespass. 
But  it  was  this  wliidi  God  knew  to  be  contemplated, 
and  was  desirous  of  preventing. 

(24)  Away,  get  thee  down.— He  "  with  whom  in 
no  variableness,  neither  sliadow  of  turning  "  (James  i. 
17)  overrules  the  objection  of  Moses,  and  persists.  Tho 
warning  is  required,  and  is  to  be  given.  Moses,  sub- 
missive as  usual,  yiekls,  and  "  g<x!s  down  unto  tho 
people  and  speaks  mito  them."  The  result  is  that  no 
attempt  to  break  through  the  barrier  is  made. 

XX. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 

(1)  God  spake.— It  is  distinctly  stated  in  Deuter- 
onomy tliat  the  Ten  Commandments  were  spoken  to  "  all 
the  iissembly  of  Israel,"  l)y  God,  "  out  of  tho  midst  of  tho 
fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  tho  thick  darkness,  with  a 
groat  voice  "  (Dcut.  v.  22).  It  was  not  till  after  their 
delivery  that  the  people  entreated  to  be  spared  further 
communications  of  so  awful  a  character.  How  tho 
sounds  were  produced  is  a  mystery  unreveale<l.  and 
on  whicli  it  is  idle  to  speciUate.  Jehovah  alone  appears 
as  tho  sjx'aker  in  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  Now, 
we  hear  of  the  instrumentality  of  angels  (Acts  ^ii.  53; 
Gal.  iii.  19;  Heb.  ii.  2). 

All  these  words. — In  Scripture  the  jdirase  used 
to  designate  the  Ten  Commandments  is  "  the  Ten 
TFocrfs*'  (chap,  xxxiv.  28;  Dent.  iv.  13,  x.  4).  It  has 
been  universally  recognised,  both  by  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Churches,  that  they  occupy  an  unique  position 
among  the  utterances  which  constitute  God's  revelation 
to  man.  Alone  uttered  publicly  by  God  in  tho  ears  of 
the  people,  alime  inscribed  on  stone  by  tlio  finger  of 
God  Himself,  alone,  of  all  commands,  deposited  in  the 
penetrate  of  worship — the  Ark — they  formed  the  germ 
and  basis,  the  very  pith  and  kernel  of  the  covenant 
which  God,  through  Moses,  made  with  man,  and  which 
was  to  continue  for  above  thirteen  hundred  years  the 
exjwsition  of  His  will  to  the  Inmian  race.  They 
enunciate  a  morality  infinitely  above  that  of  all  the 
then  existing  nations  of  the  earth — nay,  above  that  of 
the  wisi'st  of  mankind  to  whom  revelation  was  im- 
known.  There  is  no  comiiendium  of  morality  in  Con- 
fucianism, in  Buddhism,  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  or 
of  Egy])t,  or  of  Greece  or  Rome,  which  can  bo  put  in 
eomi)etition  with  the  Decalogue.  Broad  exceeaingly 
(Ps.  cxix.  9t>),  yet  searching  and  minute  in  its  require- 
ments; embracing  the  whole  range  of  human  duty, 
yet  never  vaguo  or  indeterminate  ;  systematic,  yet  free 
from  the  hardness  and  narrowness  commonly  attaching 
to  systems  -.  tho  Decalogue  has  maintained  and  will 
always  maintain  itself,  if  not  as  an  absolutely  com- 
plete summary   of    human  duty,  yet  as  a  summary 
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The  Giving  of  the 


EXODUS,   XX. 


Ten  Commandments. 


(-'  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  ^  bondage. 
(3)  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me. 

(*)  *Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven   image,    or  any  likeness  of 


a  Dfiit.  5.  6;   Ps. 
81.  lu. 


I  Hel).,  servants. 


b  Lev.  56.  1 :   Ps. 
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any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or 
that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is 
in  the  water  under  the  earth  :  f^'  thou 
shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor 
serve  them  :  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am 
a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 


wliicli  lias  never  been  superseded.  When  our  Lord 
was  asked  wliat  a  man  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life, 
He  replied  hy  a  reference  to  the  Decalogue  :  "  Thou 
knowest  the  commandments  "  (Mark  x.  19).  Wlion 
the  Church  would  impress  on  her  chUdi-en  their  com- 
plete duty  both  to  God  and  man,  she  requires  them 
to  be  taught  the  "  Ten  Words."  When  adult 
Cliristians  are  to  be  reminded,  before  coming  to  Holy 
Communion,  of  the  necessity  of  self-examination  and 
repentance,  the  same  summary  is  read  to  them.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
compendiimi  that,  originating  in  Judaism,  it  has  been 
maintained  unchanged  in  a  religious  system  so  different 
from  Judaism  as  Christianity. 

(2)  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God. — The  binding  nature 
of  commands  upon  the  conscience  depends  upon  the 
authority  of  the  person  who  issues  them.  That  there 
might  bo  no  dispute  as  to  what  the  authority  was  in 
tlie  case  of  the  Decalogue,  God  prefaced  the  commands 
themselves  by  this  distinct  statement.  By  whomsoever 
they  were  communicated  (see  the  first  Note  on  verse  1), 
they  were  the  commands  of  Jehovali  Himself. 

Which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. — Thus  exhibiting  at  once  Almighty  power 
and  the  tendcrest  compassion  and  cai"e.  God  desires 
the  obedience  which  springs  from  love,  not  fear. 

(3)  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me. — Hob.,  Tliere  shalt  be  to  thee  no  other  god  before 
■me.  The  result  is  the  same,  whether  we  translate 
Elohim  by  "  god  "  or  "  gods ; "  but  the  singular  verb 
shows  that  the  pliu-al  form  of  the  name  is  a  mere 
plural  of  dignity. 

Before  me — literally,  before  my  face  —  means 
strictly,  "  side  by  side  with  me  " — i.e.,  "  in  addition  to 
me."  God  does  not  suppose  that  the  Isi-aelites,  after 
all  that  He  h.ad  done  for  them,  would  discard  Him,  and 
substitute  other  gods  in  His  place,  but  fears  the 
syncretism  which  would  unite  His  worship  with  that  of 
other  deities.  All  polytheisms  were  syncretic,  and 
readily  enlarged  their  pantheons,  since,  when  once 
the  principle  of  unity  is  departed  from,  whether  the 
plurality  l)e  a  little  greater  or  a  little  less  cannot  much 
signify.  The  Egyptian  rehgion  seems  to  have  adopted 
Ammou  at  a  comparatively  late  period  from  Arabia ;  it 
took  Bar,  or  Baal,  Anta,  or  Anaitis,  Astaret,  or  Astarto, 
Reshpu,  or  Reseph,  &c.,  from  Syria,  and  it  admitted 
Totun  from  Ethiopia.  Israel,  in  after-times,  fell  into 
the  same  error,  and,  without  intending  to  apostatise 
from  Jehovah,  added  on  the  worship  of  Baal,  Ashtoreth, 
Moloch,  Chemosh,  Remphan,  &c.  It  is  this  form  of 
polytheism  against  which  the  first  commandment  is 
directed.  It  asserts  the  sole  claim  of  Jehovah  to  our 
religious  regards. 

(t)  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image. — The  two  main  clauses  of  the  second 
commandment  are  to  bo  read  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  sentence :  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thee  any 
graven  image,  &c.,  so  as  to  worship  it."  (See  the 
explanation   of    Josephus,   Ant.   Jud.,  iii.  5,  §  5  :    'O 


irpoaKwi'ii'.)  It  was  not  uutU  the  days  of  Hebrew 
decline  and  degeneracy  that  a  narrow  literalism  pressed 
the  words  into  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture  (Philo,  De  Oraeulis,  §  29). 
Moses  himself  sanctioned  the  cherubic  forms  above  the 
mercy-seat,  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the  lilies  and 
pomegranates  of  the  golden  candlestick.  Solomon  had 
lions  on  the  steps  of  ms  throne,  oxen  under  his  "  molten 
sea,''  and  palm-trees,  flowers,  and  cherubim  on  the 
walls  of  the  Temple,  "  within  and  without "  (1  Kings 
vi.  29).  Wliat  the  second  commandment  forbade  wa» 
the  worship  of  God  imder  a  material  form.  It  asserted 
the  spirituahty  of  Jehovah.  Whde  in  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  world  there  was  scarcely  a  single  nation  or 
tribe  which  did  not  "  make  to  itself "  images  of  the 
gods,  and  regard  the  images  themselves  vrith  super- 
stitious veneration,  in  Judaism  alone  was  tliis  seductive 
practice  disallowed.  God  woidd  have  no  likeness  made 
of  Him,  no  representation  that  might  cloud  the  con. 
ception  of  His  entire  separation  from  matter,  His 
purely  spiritual  essence. 

In  heaven  above  ...  in  the  earth  beneath 
...  in  the  water  under  the  earth. — Comp. 
Gen.  i.  1 — 7.  The  triple  division  is  regarded  as  em- 
bracing the  whole  material  universe.  In  the  Egyptian 
idolatry  images  of  all  three  kinds  were  included. 

(5)  Nor  serve  them. — The  idolatiy  of  the  ancient 
world  was,  practically,  not  a  mere  worship  of  celestial 
beings  through  material  representations  of  them,  but 
an  actual  culture  of  the  images  themselves,  which  were 
regarded  as  possessed  of  miraculous  powers.  "  I  my- 
self," says  Arnobius,  "  not  so  very  long  ago,  worshipped 
gods  just  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  fresh  from  the 
an-sdl  of  the  smith,  ivory,  paintings,  stumps  of  trees 
swathed  in  bandages  ;  and  if  I  happened  to  cast  my 
eyes  on  a  polished  stone  smeared  with  olive  oil,  I 
made  reverence  to  it,  as  if  a  power  were  present  therein, 
and  addressed  myself  in  supplication  for  blessings  to 
the  senseless  block  "  (Advers.  Gentes,  i.  29).  "  People 
pray,"  says  Seneca,  "  to  the  images  of  the  gods,  im- 
plore them  on  bended  knees,  sit  or  stand  long  days 
before  them,  throw  them  money,  and  sacrifice  beasts  to 
them,  so  treating  them  with  deep  respect "  {Ap.  Lac- 
tant.,  u.  2). 

A  jealous  God. — Not  in  the  sense  in  which  He 
was  regarded  as  "  jealous "  by  some  of  the  Greeks, 
who  supposed  that  success  or  eminence  of  any  kind 
provoked  Him  (Herod,  iii.  40,  125),  but  jealous  of  His 
own  honour,  one  who  will  not  see  "  His  glory  given  to 
another "  (Isa.  xlii.  8,  xlidii.  11),  or  allow  rivals  to 
disj)ute  His  sole  and  absolute  sovereignty.  (Comp. 
chap,  xxxiv.  14 ;  Dent.  iv.  24,  v.  9,  vi.  15 ;  Josh, 
xxiv.  19.) 

Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children. — It  is  a  fact  that,  under  God's  natural 
government  of  the  world,  the  iniquity  of  fathers  is 
visited  upon  their  children.  Diseases  caused  by  vicious 
courses  are  transmitted.  Tlie  parents'  extravagance 
leaves  their  children  beggars.  To  be  the  son  of  a  felon 
is  to  be  heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life.  That 
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third  and  fourth  (jcncration  of  thoin  that 
hato  mc  ;  *'''  and  shewing  uicrcy  unto 
thousands  of  thom  that  love  me,  and 
keep  my  eoinuiandnients. 

C'  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the   Loud  thy   God   in  vain;   for  the 
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Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that 
takcth  his  name  in  vain. 

*•*'  Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep 
it  holy.  '"''Six  days  shalt  thou  labour, 
and  do  all  thy  work  :  "'"  but  the  seventh 
day  M   the  sabbath   of  the  Loud  thy 


this  sliould  bo  so  is  ixsrlmps  involved  in  "  the  uaiuro  of 
tliinfi^s  " — at  any  rate,  it  is  purl  iif  tlic  Hclu'iiio  of  Divine 
ffOVoriiiiUMit,  liy  wliicli  tlui  world  i.s  imlorcd.  \Vi^  all 
inherit  cDiiiitlcsM  di.sadvaiilaffiw  on  aeiMjiiiitof  our  first 
parents'  sin.  Wo  racli  individually  inlicrit  Kpccial  tiii- 
doneics  to  tliis  or  lliat  form  of  evil  from  the  iiiisecjuduct 
of  our  several  |)ro;^eiiitorK.  Tlio  kiiowledfje  that  their 
Hiiis  will  put  their  eliildreii  at  a  di.sailvaiitago  ix  caleu- 
lated  to  elieek  men  in  their  evil  eourses  more  than 
jdniost  aiiythiiif;  el.so ;  and  tliis  elioek  could  not  be 
removed  without  a  sensible  dimiiiutiou  of  the  restraints 
wliieh  withliold  men  from  viee.  Still,  the  penalty  upon 
the  eliililreii  is  not  linal  or  irreversible.  Uiuler  whatever 
disadvantajjes  they  are  born,  they  may  strngj^le  against 
them,  and  lead  good  lives,  and  phu'o  themselves,  oven 
in  this  world,  on  a  level  with  those  who  were  born  under 
every  favourable  eireumstanee.  It  is  neoilless  to  say 
that,  as  respeels  another  world,  their  parents'  iiii(|uities 
will  not  be  visiteil  on  them.  "  Eaeh  luau  will  bear  his 
own  burthen."  The  soul  that  siiiiielh,  it  shall  die.  "  The 
won  shall  not  bear  the  iiii(|uily  of  the  father,  neither 
Hliall  the  father  bear  the  iiii<(uitv  of  the  son;  the 
rigliteousiioss  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  aiul 
the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him  "  (Ezck. 
xviii.  20). 
(«)  Shewing  morcy  unto  thousands.— Rather, 

lo  the  thousatidth  tjgncratUin,  as  is  distinctly  expressed 
ill  Dent.  vii.  I).  God's  nierey  iiiiiuitely  transcends  His 
righteous  anger.  Sin  is  visite<l  on  three,  or  at  most 
four,  genoraiioiis.  Right  eousness  is  romomborcd,  and 
Advantjiges  descendants,  for  ever. 

17)  Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  tho 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain. — The  Hebrew  is  ambiguous, 
as  is  to  some  extent  the  English  translation.  Most 
modern  critics  regard  tho  plira.se  used  as  forbidding 
false  swearing  only ;  but  some  think  that  it  forbids 
also  "  profane  ''  or  "  vain  swearing."  Our  Lord's  com- 
ment ill  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  favours  the  view 
that  false  swearing  alone  wa.s  actually  forbidden  by  the 
Law,  since  He  )iri)eeeds  to  condemn  profane  swearing  on 
His  own  authority  :  "  But  I  say  unto  you  "  (Matt.  v.  ;!l). 
False  swearing  is  among  the  greatest  insults  that  man 
<;an  offer  to  Uoil,  and.  as  being  such,  is  naturally  for- 
bidden ill  the  lirst  table,  which  teaches  us  our  duty  to 
Goil.  It  is  also  destructive  of  civil  society  ;  and  lienco 
it  is  again  forbid<len  in  tho  second  table  (verso  It!), 
which  <lellnes  our  duties  to  our  neighbour.  The  laws 
')f  all  organised  States  necessai'ily  forbid  it.  and  gene- 
rally under  a  very  severe  ix'iially.  The  Jewish  I.iaw 
<'ondemued  the  false  witness  to  siitVer  tlie  puiiisliiiu'iit 
which  his  cvi(l<-uce  was  calculated  to  iiilliet  (Dent. 
xix.  H)).  The  Egyptians  visited  perjury  with  death  or 
mutilation.  The  (ireeks  were  content  to  punish  it  with 
A  heavy  line,  and  ultimately  with  tlio  loss  of  civil  rijihts. 
Tho  Romans,  in  the  more  ancient  times,  indicted  tho 
death  penalty.  It  was  generally  believed,  alike  in 
Egvpt.  in  (ireeee.  and  in  Rome,  that  the  anger  of  the 
ginls  wa.s  especially  jirovoked  by  this  crime,  and  that  a 
Divine  Nemesis  pursued  those  who  committed  it,  and 
made  them  suffer  for  their  sin,  either  in  their  own  person 
or  in  that  of  their  posterity. 
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The  Lord  wUl  not  hold  him  guiltless.— 
Punishment  will  assuredly  overtake  the  p(!r  jnred  man, 
if  not  in  this  life,  then  in  another.  Jehovah  will  vindi- 
cate His  own  honour. 

<•<)  Romombor  tho  sabbath  day. —It  is  iKrti- 
ni'iit  to  remark  that  this  commanrl  is  intrixluced 
(litl'erently  from  any  other  by  the  word  "  reinember." 
But  we  cannot,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  Sabbath 
wa.s  a  primitive  instituticjii.  which  the  Israelites  were 
liouiid  to  have  held  in  perpetual  remembranee.  since  the 
reference  may  bo  merely  to  the  injunction  recently 
given  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  the  manna 
(eliap.  xvi.  23).  The  Sabbath  had  e<Ttainly  been  at  that 
time  solemnly  instituted,  if  no  earlier.  (Sec  Note  ou 
chap.  xvi.  25.) 

To  keep  it  holy.— It  had  been  already  noted  that 
tlii^  rest  of  till-  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  "  holy  rest "  (chap. 
x\i.  23) ;  bnt  it  is  not  tpiite  clear  what  was  intended  by 
this.  For  the  most  part,  the  Law  insists  on  ab.stiiicuce 
from  labour  as  the  main  element  of  Sabbath  obsi'rvauco 
(chaps,  xvi.  23 — 30,  xx.  9 — II,  xxiii.  12,  xxxiv.  21, 
.XXXV.  2.3;  Dent.  v.  12 — lo,  &c.) ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
bo  said  to  prescribe  anything  positive  with  res|)ect  to 
the  religious  emphiymeut  of  the  day.  That  tho  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifieo  were  to  be  doubled  might 
indeed  suggest  to  a  religiou.sly-mindcd  Israelite  thatliis 
own  religious  exercises  and  devotions  should  also  be 
augmented  ;  but  the  Law  made  no  such  rcfpiircnient. 
His  attendance  at  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
was  not  required  nor  expected.  No  provisimi  was  made 
for  his  receiving  religious  teaching  on  the  day;  no 
special  offerings  were  required  from  him  upon  it.  Tlic 
day  became  one  of  "  languid  bodily  ease,  relaxation,  and 
luxury"  to  the  bulk  of  the  later  Jews  (August  in.  Enarr. 
in  Ps.  xci.);  but  probably  there  wei-e  always  some  whom 
natural  piety  taught  that,  in  the  absence  of  their  ordi- 
nary employments,  it  was  intended  they  should  devote 
themselves  to  prayer  and  coinmuuiou  with  God — to 
meditation  on  '"  high  and  holy  themes,"  such  as  His 
mercies  in  past  time.  His  character,  attributes,  reve- 
lations of  Himself,  government  of  tho  woidd,  dealings 
with  men  and  nations.  Thus  only  could  the  day  Se 
really  "  kept  holy,"  with  a  iwsitive,  and  not  a  mere 
negative,  holiness. 

(x)  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour.— Tho  form  is 
certainly  imperative;  and  it  h.is  been  held  that  tho 
fourth  comniandment  is  "not  limited  to  a  mere  enact- 
ment respecting  one  day,  but  prescribes  the  due  dis- 
tribution of  a  week,  and  ciifurceH  the  six  datjs'  work  at 
much  (IS  the  sevciilli  dm/s  rest "  (Garden  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Btbtc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  10<j8).  Bnt  the 
work  on  the  six  d;iys  is  really  rather  assumed  as  what 
will  be  than  reqiiire<l  as  what  must  lie;  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  elau.se  is  jirohibitory  rather  than  mandatory 
— ■'  thou  shalt  not  work  more  than  six  days  out  of  the 
seven." 

'10)  But  the  seventh  day  is  tho  sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  Qod. — Heb.,  Bui  the  seventh  day 
(shall  be)  a  sabbath  to  the  Lord  thy  God — i.e.,  it  shall 
Ix-  a  day  of  holy  rest  from  things  worldly,  and  of  de- 
votion to  things  heavenly.     (See  Note  2  ou  verse  8.) 
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Ten  Commandments, 


God  :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work, 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant, 
nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates:  '^^'for  "in  six  days 
the  LoED  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 


bDeut.5.  l(>:Matt. 


the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lori> 
blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and  hallowed 
it. 

(12)  J  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther :  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee. 


In  it  thou  Shalt  not  do  any  work.— This 
negative  aspect,  of  the  Sabbath  is  further  emphasised 
by  particular  prohibitions  : — (1)  The  prohibition  against 
gathering  the  manna  on  the  Sabbatli  (chap.  xvi.  26); 
(2)  the  prohibition  against  lighting  a  fire  (chap.  xxxv. 
3);  (3)  against  gathering  sticks  (Num.  XV.  35).  Some 
exceptions  were  allowed,  as  the  work  of  tlie  Priests 
and  Levites  in  tlie  Temple  on  the  Sabbath,  attendance 
on  and  care  of  the  sick,  rescue  of  a  beast  that  was 
in  peril  of  its  life,  &c.  (See  Matt.  xii.  5,  11.)  But 
the  tendency  was  to  press  the  negative  aspect  to  an 
extreme,  and  to  ignore  the  positive  one.  By  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  it  had  come  to  be  considered 
unlawful  to  defend  oneself  against  the  attack  of  an 
enemy  on  the  Sabbath  (1  Maco.  ii.  32 — 38 ;  2  Mace. 
V.  25,  26,  vi.  11,  XV.  1) ;  and,  though  this  extravagant 
view  did  not  maintain  its  groimd,  yet  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  ministry  a  rigour  of  observance  was  in 
vogue  upon  other  points  which  exceeded  the  limits 
of  reasonable  exegesis.  Our  Lord's  practice  was 
pointedly  directed  against  the  overstrained  theory 
of  Sabbath  obsei-vance  which  was  current  in  His 
day,  and  was  clearly  intended  to  vindicate  for  His 
disciples  a  liberty  which  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
disposed  to  deny  them.  There  are  parts  of  Chi-is- 
tendom  in  wliich,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  similar 
spirit  prevails,  and  a  similar  •s'indication  is  needed. 

Nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter. — The  whole 
family  was  to  partake  in  the  Sabbatical  rest.  Labour 
was  to  cease,  not  to  be  devolved  by  the  stronger  on 
weaker  members. 

Thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant. — 
The  rest  was  to  extend  also  to  the  domestics,  who 
specially  required  it,  since  the  heavier  labours  of  the 
household  had  to  be  performed  by  them. 

Thy  cattle. — Labour  can  scarcely  be  exacted  from 
cattle  without  man  being  also  called  upon  to  work. 
God,  however,  "  careth  for  cattle,"  even  for  their  owti 
sakes,  and  wills  that  the  Sabbath  rest  be  extended  to 
them.  "  His  mercy  is  over  all  His  works,"  and  em- 
braces the  dmnb  unreasoning  animals  no  less  than 
His  Iniman  creatures.  (Comp.  Gen.  viii.  1,  ix.  9 — 11 ; 
Exod.  ix.  19  ;  Deut.  XXV.  4;   Jonah  iv.  11.) 

(11)  Tor  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth.— Comp.  Gen.  ii.  2,  3,  and  Exod.  xxxi.  17. 
It  is  not  impi-obable  that  the  work  of  creation  was 
made  to  occupy  six  days  because  one  day  in  seven 
is  the  appropriate  proportion  of  rest  to  labour  for 
such  a  being  as  man.  God  might  have  created  all 
things  on  one  day  had  He  so  pleased;  but,  having 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in  xiew,  He  prefigured 
it  by  spreading  His  work  over  six  days,  and  then 
resting  on  the  seventh.  His  law  of  the  Sabbath  es- 
tablished a  conformity  between  the  method  of  His 
own  working  and  that  of  His  reasonable  creatm-es, 
and  taught  men  to  look  on  work,  not  as  an  aimless, 
indefiuite,  incessant,  weary  round,  but  as  leading  on 
to  an  end,  a  rest,  a  fruition,  a  time  for  looking  back, 
and  seeing  the  result  and  rejoicing  in  it.  Each  Sab- 
bath is  such  a  time,  and  is  a  type  and  foretaste  of 


that  eternal  "  sabbatising "  in  another  world  which 
"  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  "  (Heb.  iv.  9).  The' 
secondary  object  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
assigned  in  Deut.  v.  15,  is  in  no  way  incompatible 
with  this  primary  one.  The  thought  of  God's  works 
in  creation  might  well  be  associated  in  the  mind  of 
an  Israelite  with  the  thought  of  His  "  wondrous  works  " 
in  Egypt,  and  the  recollection  of  the  blessed  peacft 
and  rest  in  which  creation  resulted,  with  the  memory 
of  the  glad  time  of  repose  and  refreshment  which 
supervened  upon  the  weary  task-work  of  the  Egyptiaa 
bondage. 

(12)  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.— It 
is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance  how  we  divide 
the  commandments ;  nor  is  it  historically  certain  how 
they  were  originally  distributed  between  the  two 
tables.  But,  practically,  the  view  that  the  fifth 
commandment  begins  the  second  table,  which  lays 
down  our  duty  towards  our  neighbours,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  its  convenience,  though  it  trenches  upon 
symmetrical  arrangement.  Of  all  our  duties  to  our 
fellow-men,  the  first  and  most  fundamental  is  our 
duty  towards  our  parents,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
our  social  relations,  and  is  the  first  of  which  we- 
naturally  become  conscious.  Honom-,  reverence,  and 
obedience  are  due  to  parents  from  the  position  in. 
which  they  stand  to  their  children : — (1)  As,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  authors  of  their  being ;  (2)  as  their 
shelterers  and  uovirishers ;  (3)  as  their  protectors  and 
educators,  from  whom  they  derive  the  foundation  of 
their  moral  training  and  the  fu-st  elements  of  their 
knowledge.  Even  among  savages  the  obligations  of 
children  towards  their  parents  are  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent;  and  there  has 
never  been  a  civilised  community  of  whose  moral 
code  they  have  not  foi-med  an  important  part.  la 
Egypt  the  duty  of  fifial  piety  was  strictly  inculcated 
from  a  very  early  date  (Lenormant,  Histoire  Ancienne, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  342,  343),  and  a  bad  son  forfeited  the  pros- 
pect of  happiness  in  another  life  (ibid.,  pp.  513,  514). 
Confucianism  bases  all  morality  upon  the  Jjarental 
and  filial  relation,  and  requires  the  most  complete 
subjection,  even  of  the  grown-up  son,  to  his  father 
and  mother.  Greek  ethics  taught  that  the  relation, 
of  children  to  their  parents  was  parallel  to  that  of 
men  to  God  (Aristot.  Etli.  Nic.  viii.  12,  §  5) ;  and 
Rome  made  the  absolute  authority  of  the  father  the 
basis  of  its  entire  State  system.  The  Divine  legis- 
lation of  Sinai  is  in  full  accord,  here  as  elsewhere, 
with  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience,  affirming 
broadly  the  princij^les  of  parental  authority  and  filial 
siibmission,  but  leaving  the  mode  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples should  be  carried  out  to  the  discretion  of  in- 
dividuals or  communities. 

That  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land. 
— The  fifth  commandment  (as  all  allow)  is  "  the  first 
commandment  with  promise "  (Eph.  vi.  2) ;  but  the 
promise  may  be  understood  in  two  quite  different 
senses.  (1)  It  may  be  taken  as  guaranteeing  national 
permanence  to  the  people  among  whom  filial  respect 
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Tlie  (Jiving  of  the 


EXODUS.   XX. 


Ten  CommandmenU. 


(")"Th(m  shalt  not  kill. 
<")Th(ni  slialt  not  commit  adultery. 
<i5)  Thou  Blialt  not  steal. 
(10)  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour. 


(17)  »Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  manservant, 
nor  his  maidservant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
ass,  nor  any  thing  that  in  thy  neighbour's. 


iiikI  oliciliniico  iH  jtciiprally  iiracdHcd  ;  or  (2)  it  may 
1)1^  iiii(l(  Tstiiixl  in  till"  Hiiiiplor  niicl  more  literal  seiiHo 
of  a  j)l<'il(f<'  tliat  olK-ilioiit  cliiidrcii  iliall,  ah  n  frciicral 
riilr,  n'ccivo  for  tlicir  rowanl  tlic  lilcssiii},'  of  ioiij,' 
life.  Ill  favour  of  (lie  fciriiicr  view  liavc^  lieeii  urjfrd 
tllo  facts  of  Koiiiaii  and  ('liiiiese  iHTiiianenee.  tofjetiier 
witli  tlio  i)rolial)ilily  that  Isnicl  forfeiteil  its  posses- 
sion of  Canaan  in  eonse(inoneo  of  persisting;  in  the 
hroaeli  of  tliis  eoniniandnient.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
may  lie  adiluced  the  applieation  of  the  text  by  St. 
Paul  (  Epli.  vi.  ;}),  which  is  purely  jn-rsonal  and  not 
ethnic  ;  and  the  exegesis  of  the  Sou  of  Sirach  (Wisd. 
iii.  Ill,  which  is  similar.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  an  Ejjyptian  sage,  who  wrote  long  before  Moses, 
declared  it  as  the  result  of  his  experience  that  obe- 
dient sons  did  attain  to  n  good  old  age  iu  Egypt, 
and  laid  down  the  i)rinciple  broadly,  that  "  the  son 
who  attends  to  the  words  of  his  fatlior  will  grow  old 
in  eonse(iuence  "  tLeuormaut,  Histoire  Ancienne,  vol. 
i.,  p.  ;llii. 

('■')  Thou  shalt  not  kill.— From  tho  peculiar 
duties  owe(l  l)y  children  to  their  |iarents,  the  Divine 
legislator  went  on  to  lay  down  those  general  duties 
which  men  owe  to  their  fellow-men.  And  of  these  the 
first  is  that  of  respecting  their  life.  Tho  security  of 
life  is  the  prinmry  object  of  government;  and  it  has 
been  well  said  that  nu'u  originally  coales<'ed  into  States 
with  a  view  to  self-preservation  (Arist..  I'ol.  i.  1).  All 
written  codes  forbid  niuriler ;  and  in  coninuniities  which 
aro  without  written  codes  an  unwritten  law  condemns 
it.  When  (jod  "set  a  mark  upon  Cain"  (Gen.  iv.  1.5), 
He  marked  tliereby  His  abhorrence  of  the  murderer. 
The  "  si'vi'ii  precepts  of  Noah  "  included  one  which  dis- 
tinctly forbade  tho  taking  of  human  life  iGen.  ix.  ti). 
In  all  countries  and  among  all  peoples,  a  natural  in- 
stinct or  an  unwritten  tradition  placed  nnirder  among 
the  worst  of  <-rinies,  and  made  its  penalty  death.  The 
Mosaic  legislation  on  the  point  was  differenced  from 
others  principally  by  the  care  it  took  to  distinguish 
between  actual  nnirder,  nninslanghter  (chap.  xxi.  13). 
death  by  misadventure  (Num.  xxxv.  '13),  and  justifiable 
homicide  lclm)i.  xxii.  1).  Before,  however,  it  made 
tlu'se  distinctions,  the  great  principle  of  tho  sanctity  of 
liuman  life  recpiircd  to  bo  broadly  laid  do^vu ;  and 
80  the  law  was  given  in  tho  widi'st  possible  terms — 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Exceptions  wore  reserved  till 
later. 

(U)  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.— Next 

to  the  duty  of  respecting  a  man'.s  life  is  placed  that  of 
respecting  liis  donu-stic  peace  and  honour.  Adultery 
is  an  invasion  of  the  lu..isehold,  a  destruction  of  the 
bond  which  unites  tlu"  family,  a  dissolution  of  that  con- 
tract which  is  the  main  basis  of  social  order.  It  was 
forbidden  by  all  civilised  communities,  and  iu  un- 
civilised ones  frctpiently  pimislied  with  death.  Tlie 
Mosaic  enactments  on  tho  subject  are  {lecnliar  chiefiy 
in  the  absolute  equality  on  which  they  place  the  man 
und  the  woman.  Adulterers  aiv  as  hatefid  as  adulter- 
esses, and  are  as  surely  to  be  put  to  death  (Lev.  xx.  10 ; 
Deut.  xxii.  22 — 24,  Ac.).  The  man  who  acts  treacher- 
ously against  "  the  wife  of  his  covenant ''  is  as  great  a 
siuiier  us  the  woman  who  breaks  the  marriage  bond 


(Mai.  ii.  14 — 16).  There  is  "no  resiMJct  of  persons" 
and  no  respect  of  sexes  with  GihI. 

(15)  Thou  shalt  not  steal.— Our  thinl  duty 
towards  our  neighbour  is  to  resp<'ct  Ids  right  to  his 
property.  The  framers  of  Utopias,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  imagined  communities  in  which  private 
property  should  not  exist.  But  such  a  condition  of 
things  has  never  yet  Ix'en  realised  in  practice.  In  the 
laws  of  all  known  States  ))rivate  pnnK'rty  has  Ix-en  re- 
cognised, and  social  (jrder  has  bi>en,  in  a  great  measure, 
based  upon  it.  Here,  again,  law  has  but  end«>died 
natural  instinct.  Tho  savage  who  hammers  out  a  flint 
knife  by  repeated  blows  with  a  pebble,  labouring  long, 
and  undergoing  pain  in  the  process,  feels  that  the  im- 
plement which  he  has  made  is  his  own,  and  that  his 
right  to  it  is  indisputable.  If  he  is  deprived  of  it  by 
force  or  fraud,  ho  is  wronged.  Tho  eighth  command- 
ment forbids  this  wrong,  and  refpiircs  us  to  resjwct  tho 
property  of  others  no  less  than  their  person  and  their 
domestic  peace  and  honour. 

(I'j)  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour. — Our  fourth  duty  to  our  neighbour 
is  not  to  injure  his  character.  Our  great  poet  has 
said — 

"  Who  steals  my  purse,  stools  trash. 
But  he  who  filches  from  nic  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  tliat  wliicli  not  enriches  him, 
Yet  leaves  me  poor  indeed," — 

thus  indicating  tho  fact  that  calumny  may  injure  a 
num  more  thau  roblicry.  False  witness  is,  of  course, 
worst  when  given  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  this 
offence  has  generally  been  made  ]ninishable  by  law. 
It  was  pecidiar  to  the  Hebrew  legislation  that  it  not 
only  forbade  and  punished  (Dent.  xix.  1(5 — 20)  {also 
testimony  of  this  extreme  kind,  but  deiumnced  also  tho 
far  commoner,  yet  scarcely  less  injurious,  practice  of 
8])reading  imtrue  reports  about  others,  thus  injuring 
them  in  men's  esteem.  Tlie  ninth  comiiumdment  is 
broad  enough  in  its  terms  to  cover  both  forms  of 
the  sin,  though  pointing  especially  to  the  form 
which  is  of  the  more  heinous  character.  Lest  its 
wider  bearing  should  be  overlooked,  the  Divine  Icgis- 
lator  added  later  a  distinct  prohibition  of  c&liuiiny  iu 
the  words,  "  Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report " 
(chap,  xxiii.  1). 

(1")  Thou  shalt  not  covet.— This  command  seems 
to  have  been  added  iu  order  to  teach  the  general  prin- 
ciple  that  the  Law  of  Gixl  is  concerned,  not  with  acts 
and  words  only,  but  with  tho  thoughts  of  the  heart. 
Rightly  understood,  tho  seventh  and  eighth  command, 
ments  contain  the  tenth,  which  strikes  at  covctousncss 
and  lustful  desire.  (Comp.  Matt.  v.  27,  28.)  But  an- 
cient moralists  did  not  usually  recognise  this;  thought, 
unless  carried  out  into  acts,  was  regarde<l  as  "free;" 
no  responsibility  was  eonsidere<l  to  attach  to  it,  and 
eonsi-fpiently  no  ono  felt  it  needful  to  control  his 
thoughts  or  regidate  them.  It  was  therefore  of  im- 
jwrtance  that  tne  Divine  Law  should  distinctly  assert 
a  control  over  men's  thoughts  and  feelings,  since  they 
are  the  source  of  all  that  is  evnl  in  word  and  act ;  and 
true  goclliness  consists  in  bringing  "  every  thought  into 
captivity  to  Christ "  (2  Cor.  x.  5). 
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Alarm  of  tJie  People. 


EXODUS,  XX. 


Moses  alone  Draws  near  to  God, 


(18)  And  "  all  the  people  saw  the  thun- 
derings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the 
noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  mountain 
smoking  :  and  when  the  people  saw  it, 
they  removed,  and  stood  afar  off.  (^^^And 
they  said  unto  Moses,  '  Speak  thou  with 
us,  and  we  will  hear :  hut  let  not  God 
speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.  '2"*  And 
Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Fear  not : 
for  God  is  come  to  prove  you,  and  that 


b  Dcut.  5.  27  &  18. 


his  fear  may  be  before  your  faces,  that 
ye  sin  not. 

(-')  And  the  people  stood  afar  off,  and 
Moses  drew  near  unto  the  thick  darkness 
where  God  was. 

(22)  And  the  Loed  said  unto  Moses, 
Thus  thou  shalt  say  vaiio  the  children 
of  Israel,  Ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked 
with  you  from  heaven,  (^^j  Ye  shall  not 
make  with  me  gods  of  silver,  neither 


At  the  People's  Request,  Moses   becomes 
THEIR  Intermediary. 

(18—21)  The  delivery  of  the  Ten  Commandments  by 
a  voice  manifestly  superhmnan  impressed  the  people 
with  an  awf id  fear.  Tliey  felt  the  near  contact  with 
God  to  be  more  than  they  could  bear.  Even  Moses  was 
so  deeply  moved  that  he  exclaimed,  "  I  exceedingly  fear 
and  quake  "  (Heb.  xii.  21).  The  people  were  still  more 
afraid,  and  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  to  a  distance, 
beyond  the  sound  of  the  terrible  voice.  Prom  Deuter- 
onomy we  learn  that  they  retired  within  their  tents 
(Deut.  V.  30),  having  first  sent  a  deputation  to  Moses, 
with  a  reqiiest  that  he  would  thenceforth  act  as  their 
intermediary.  It  pleased  God  to  assent  to  this  pro- 
posal ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Law  was  communicated 
by  God  to  Moses,  and  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites. 

(18)  And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings 
— i.e.,  perceived  them.  On  the  true  character  of  the 
Sinaitic  manifestation,  see  Note  on  chap.  xix.  16 — 20. 

They  removed. — Moses  had  brought  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  people  as  near  to  Siuai  as  possible — 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  great  precipice  of  Ras  Sufsafeh 
(chap.  xix.  17).  The  wide  jDlain  of  Er-Rahah  allowed 
of  a  removal  to  a  considerable  distance. 

(19)  Speak  thou  with  us.— Comp.  Deut.  v.  24—27, 
where  the  words  of  tlie  people  are  reported  at  greater 
length  : — "  Behold,  the  Lord  our  God  hath  shewed  us 
his  glory  .and  his  greatness,  and  we  have  heard  his  voice 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire :  we  have  seen  this  day  that 
God  doth  talk  with  man,  and  he  liveth.  Now  therefore 
why  should  we  die  ?  for  this  great  fii'O  will  consume  us  : 
if  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God  any  more, 
then  we  shall  die.  For  who  is  there  of  all  flesli,  th.at 
hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  living  God  speaking  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  we  have,  and  lived  ?  Go  thou 
near,  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  say :  and 
speak  thou  imto  us  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall 
speak  unto  thee ;  and  we  will  hear  it,  and  do  it." 

(20)  Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Fear  not. — 
God  apijroved  tlio  people's  proposal,  and  directed  that 
they  should  withdraw  to  their  tents  (Deut.  v.  28 — 30). 
Moses  then  "  drew  near "  to  Him,  and  entered  into 
"  tlie  thick  darkness  where  God  was"  (verse  21).  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  manifestation  which 
repelled  the  people  attracted  Moses. 

The  Book  op  the  Covenant. 
(22—26)  Jii  the  remainder  of  chap,  xx.,  and  in  the  three 
chapters  which  follow,  we  have  a  series  of  laws  de- 
livered by  God  to  Moses,  immediately  after  the  delivery 
of  the  Decalogue,  which  constituted  the  second  stage  of 
the  revelation,  and  stood  midway  between  the  first 
great  enunciation  of  .abstract  principles  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  ajid  the  ultimate  minute  and  compli- 


cated elaboration  of  rules  to  meet  all  cases  which  fills 
the  three  Books  of  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuter- 
onomy. This  intermediate  revelation  appears  to  liave 
been  at  once  committed  to  writing,  and  in  its  written 
shape  was  known  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Covenant " 
(chap.  xxiv.  7),  and  regarded  with  special  veneration. 

"  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  "  is  wanting  in  system 
and  arrangement,  but  is  not  wholly  unsystematic.  It 
commences  with  some  laws  concerning  the  worsliip  of 
God  (chap.  XX.  22 — 26),  proceeds  from  the  Divine  to  the 
human,  and  treats  in  its  second  section  (chap.  xxi.  1 — 
32)  of  "  the  rights  of  pei'sons,"  then  concerns  itself  with 
"  the  rights  of  property  "  (chap.  xxi.  33  to  xxii.  15),  and, 
finally,  winds  up  with  "jmiscellaneous  laws  "  (chai).  xxii. 
16  to  xxiii.  19),  partly  on  things  Divine,  partly  on  things 
human — the  things  Divine  being  reserved  to  the  last, 
so  that  the  end  of  the  legislation  is  in  close  liarmony 
with  the  beginning.  Altogether,  the  enactments  con- 
tained in  the  short  space  of  three  chapters  are  some 
seventy ;  and  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant  "  is  thus  no 
mere  t6nt<ative  sketch ;  but  a  very  wonderful  coudensa- 
tion  of  the  essence  of  all  the  more  important  matters 
which  Moses  afterwards  put  forth  by  Divine  insi^iration 
in  the  long  space  of  nearly  forty  years. 

Laws  concerning  Religion. 

(23)  Ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked  with  you 
from  heaven.  —  It  was  important  to  identify  the 
giver  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  with  the  deliverer 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  accordingly  this  was 
done  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Book. 

(23)  Ye  shaU  not  make  with  me  gods  of 
silver. — The  expression  "  make  with  me  "  is  unusual, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  any  peculiar  force.  Gods  of 
silver  and  gods  of  gold  are  specially  forbidden,  because 
it  was  to  idolatry  of  this  kind  that  the  Israelites  were 
specially  inclined.  The  golden  calf  is  no  isolated  plie- 
nomenon.  Molten  images  of  gods,  generally  of  silver, 
sometimes  of  gold,  were  objects  of  worship  to  Israel 
throughout  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Captivity. 
Jeroboam  set  up  molten  images  at  Dan  and  Bethel  (1 
Kings  xiv.  9 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  16).  Baal  was  worshipped 
under  the  semblance  of  a  molten  image  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  2)  as  were  prob.ably  Ashtaroth,  Chomosh,  and 
Moloch.  The  animal  worsliip  of  the  Egyptians  had  no 
attractions  for  the  Hebrews;  they  did  not  offer  to 
images  of  stone  or  marble,  like  the  Assyrians  or  the 
Greeks ;  much  less  was  it  their  h.abit  to  "  bow  down  to 
stocks,"  like  so  many  of  the  heathen  nations  aroimd 
them.  The  "  molten  image,"  generally  completed  by  a 
certain  amount  of  graving,  was  the  form  of  idol  which 
had  most  charms  for  them,  and  the  more  precioiis  the 
material  the  more  satisfied  were  they  to  worsliip  it. 
(Comp.  Isa.  XXX.  22,  xlii.  17 ;  Jer.  x.  1-1 ;  Hosea  xiii. 
2,  &c.).  Occasionally  indeed  they  overlaid  wood  or 
stone  with  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  to  produce  an  idol 
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Laws  concerning  Altars. 


EXODUS,   XXI. 


LauM  concerning  Slavet. 


tthall  yo  mako  unto  you  pods  of  gold. 
<-"  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make 
unto  nie,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy 
burnt  oflt-rini^'s,  and  thy  peace  offerin<^s, 
thy  sheep,  and  thine  oxen  :  in  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come 
luito  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.  '"'"  And 
"if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone, 
thou  shalt  not  Mmild  it  of  hewn  stone  : 
for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou 
hast  polluted  it.  '-"'  Neither  shalt  thou 
go  up  by  steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thy 
nakedness  be  not  discovered  thereon. 


a  IVal.S?.  5,  Jotli, 
ti.31. 


I  ni'li.,  biiWI  ihem 
witli  hewing. 


b  Lev.  25.  41  :  Df'iil. 
15.  Vi;  Jlt,  M.  U. 


I  n.h., 


CHAPTER  XXI.— ")  Now  these  are 
the  judgments  which  thou  shalt  set 
before  them. 

(-) '  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six 
years  he  shall  serve  :  and  in  the  seventh 
lit!  shall  go  out  free  for  nothing.  (''  If 
he  came  in  -  by  himself,  he  shall  go  out 
by  himself  :  if  he  were  married,  then  his 
wife  shall  go  out  with  liim.  I*'  If  his 
master  have  given  hijn  a  wife,  and  she 
have  born  him  sons  or  daughters  ;  the 
wife  and  her  eliildren  shall  be  her 
master's,  and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself. 


(Hall.  .\.  Ill)  ;  Imt  siich  iiiiago»  were  at  ouco  Ics.s  com- 
iiioii  mill  lu'lil  ill  loss  Hpoduiit. 

<-"  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  mako 
unto  mo.  -The  cnrliost  altars  were,  uatiinilly,  either 
<if  earth,  or  (if  uuhowii  Ktoiies,  gathered  into  a  heap, 
.since  theso  eoiild  be  constructed  with  litths  lalmur,  and 
without  tools.  But,  as  civilisation  advanced,  more 
elahoriite  siruelures  took  the  place  of  the  primitive  ones. 
It  liecaine  usual  to  erect  altars  of  hewn  stone,  adorned 
witli  carvings  more  or  less  ri<-h.  among  which  might 
often  lie  introduced  human  and  animal  forms.  Wo 
must  undorstaiid  the  cummand  here  given,  and  that  of 
vei-so  ■J"),  as  iutonded  to  forliid  structures  of  this 
latter  kind,  which,  if  allowed,  luight  have  led  on  to 
idolatry. 

Thy  burnt  offerings  and  thy  peace  offer- 
ings.— Sacritice  began  soon  after  Paradi.so  was  ([uitted 
(Gon.  iv.  ;{,  I),  and  shortly  liocami'  a.  universal  practice. 
Noah  oll'ored  sacrifice  on  leaving  the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  l20) ; 
and  ill  the  family  of  Abraham  the  rito  was  an  estab- 
lished one  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xv.  i),  xxii.  7,  xxvi.25,  xxxi.  5t, 
Ac.).  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians, 
Phccnlciaus,  Greeks,  Romans,  Scythians,  Celts,  Ger- 
inan.s,  all  e(iually  regarded  sacrifice  as  a  main  olemcut 
of  their  religion;  and  if  the  Hebrews  had  not  offered 
actual  sacrifices  during  their  oppression  in  Egy)il,  they 
had,  at  any  rate,  maintained  the  wish  to  oiler  them, 
and  it  was  (primarily)  for  tlio  pur|iosc  of  sacrificing 
that  they  had  quitted  Egyjit.  The  legislation  a.ssumes 
that  tliey  are  a<'(|Uaiiitcd  with  the  dilVerenee  between 
"  burnt  oll'erings  "  and  "■  peace  ott'eriugs,"  ami  desirous 
of  offering  bolli  kinds. 

(^)  If  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone. 
— Among  civilised  nations  altars  wore  almost  always 
of  stone,  which  superseded  earth,  as  more  durable. 
God  does  not  ab.solutely  prohibit  the  employment  of 
stone  altars  by  the  Israelites,  who  are  found  to  use 
tliem  upon  certain  occasions  (Josh.  viii.  31  ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  ;?J).  He  is  content  to  forbid  the  shaping  of  the 
stones  by  an  implement,  th.it  so  they  may  not  give  rise 
to  idolatry.     (See  Note  on  verse  21.) 

Thou  hast  polluted  it.— Nature  is  God's  handi- 
work, and,  therefore,  jiure  and  holy.  Man,  by  contact 
with  it.  imparts  to  it  of  his  impurity.  The  altar, 
whei'cliy  sin  was  to  bo  expiated,  requiivd  to  bo  free 
from  all  taint  of  human  corruption.  For  the  construct- 
ion of  the  altar  afterwards  sanctioned,  see  the  comment 
on  chap,  xxvii.  1. 

(-6)  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  stops  unto 
mine  altar. — When  the  dress  of  the  priests  had  b<>en 
so  arranged  that  no  ex^Kisuro  of  tho  person  was  pos- 
isible  (eh.  xxvii  42,  43),  this  precept  became  unnecessary. 


Thus  it  would  seem  that  Solomon's  altar  had  stcpfj. 
(Compare  2  Chr.  iv.  1  with  Ezuk.  xliii.  17.) 

XXI. 
Laws  concerning  the  Rights  of  Persons. 

(1)  These  are  the  judgments. —  "The  laws" 
(Knobcll,  "tho  righte"  (Keil),  "tho  rules  which  shall 
guide  judicial  decisions  "  (Pool).  The  paraphra.se  alouo 
gives  the  full  meaning. 

(2)  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant.— Ancient 
society  was  founded  upon  slavery.  "Tho  ultimate 
elements  of  the  household,"  sjiys  Aristotle,  "are  tho 
ma.ster  and  his  slave,  the  husband  and  his  wife,  the 
father  and  his  children "  (Pol.  i.  2,  §  1 ).  In  any 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  persons,  those  of  tho 
slave  class  naturally  presented  themselves  first  of 
all,  since  they  were  the  most  liable  to  infraction. 
Slaves  might  be  either  natives  or  foreigners.  A 
Hebrew  could  In-como  a  slave  —  (1)  through  crime 
(chap.  xxii.  3);  (2)  through  indebtedness  (Lev.  iiv.  39); 
(3)  tlirough  his  father's  right  to  sell  him  (Neh.  v.  5). 
Foreign  slaves  might  bo  either  prisoners  taken  iu  war, 
or  persons  bought  of  their  owners  (Lev.  xxv.  4.">i.  The 
rights  of  Hebrew  slaves  are  hero  specially  con- 
sidered. 

Six  years  shall  he  serve.— Tlie  Hebrew  was  not 
to  be  retained  in  slavery  for  a  longer  space  than  six 
years.  If  a  jubilee  year  occurred  iK-fore  the  end  of 
the  six  years,  then  lie  regained  his  freedom  earlier 
(Lev.  xxv.  39 — tl);  but  in  no  case  could  ho  be  retained 
more  than  six  years  in  the  slave  condition,  except  by 
his  own  consent,  fonnally  given  (verso  .5).  This  law 
was  an  enormous  advance  upon  anything  previously 
known  in  the  slave  legislation  of  the  most  civili.sod 
countiy,  and  stamps  the  Mosaic  code  at  once  as  sympa- 
thising with  tho  .slave,  and  bent  on  ameliorating  his 
lot.  It  has  been  thought  strangi'  by  some  that  slavery- 
was  not  now  abrogated;  but  even  Christianity,  fifteen 
hundred  years  later,  did  not  venture  on  so  complete 
a  social  revolution. 

(')  His  wife  shall  go  out  with  him.— Tlie 
privilege  of  the  married  Hebrew  slave  was  to  attach 
also  to  his  wife,  if  he  was  nuirried  when  he  became 
a  slave.     It  further,  no  doubt,  attached  to  his  chililren. 

(n  If  his  master  have  given  him  a  wife.— 
If.  however,  tho  Hebrew  slave,  being  previously  nn- 
niarried,  had  lx>en  allowed  by  his  master  to  take  to 
wife  one  of  his  female  slaves,  then,  when  the  hu.sl>and 
claimed  his  freedom  the  wife  could  not  claim  hers. 
Both  she  and  her  children  remained  in  the  slave  con- 
dition. 
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Laws  concerning  Slaves, 


EXODUS,   XXI. 


Especially  Slave  Wives.. 


(5)  And  if  the  servant  ^  shall  plainly  say, 
I  love  my  master,  my  vsdfe,  and  my 
children  ;  I  will  not  go  out  free  :  ("'then 
his  master  shall  bring  him  unto  the 
judges ;  he  shall  also  briag  him  to  the 
door,  or  luito  the  door-post;  and  his 
master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with 
an  aul ;  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever. 
('')  And  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to 
be  a  maidservant,  she  shall  not  go  out 
as  the  menservants  do.  '*'  If  she  -please 
not  her  master,  who  hath  betrothed  her 


\'Rcyi.,sayino  shall 
my. 


Heh.,  he  evil  in 
the  eyes  of,  &c. 


to  himself,  then  shall  he  let  her  be  re- 
deemed: to  sell  her  unto  a  strange  nation 
he  shall  have  no  power,  seeing  he  hath 
dealt  deceitfully  with  her.  (^'  And  if  he- 
have  betrothed  her  unto  his  son,  he  shall 
deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of 
daughters.  '^'^^  If  he  take  him  another 
wife ;  her  food,  her  raiment,  and  her 
duty  of  marriage,  shall  he  not  diminish. 
(^1*  And  if  he  do  not  these  three  unto  her,, 
then  shall  she  go  out  free  without  money. 
(12)  n  jjg  ^aA,  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he- 


(5)  And  if.— Better,  Bat  if. 

I  love  my  master. — Under  every  system  of 
slavery  affection  grows  up  between  the  slaves  and 
a  master  who  is  indulgent  to  them.  At  Rome  it 
was  common  for  slaves  to  endure  the  severest  torture 
rather  than  betray  or  accuse  their  owners.  If  a 
man  has  no  rights,  he  is  thankful  for  small  mercies, 
and  responds  with  warm  feeling  to  those  who  treat 
him  kindly.  As  the  Hebrew  form  of  slavery  was  of 
a  mild  type,  masters  being  admonished  to  treat  their 
slaves  "  not  as  bondservants,  but  as  hired  servants " 
(Lev.  XXV.  39,  40),  and,  again,  "  not  to  rule  over  them 
with  rigour  "  (verse  46),  there  would  natui-ally  be  fre- 
quent cases  where  the  slave  would  not  wish  to  "  go 
out."  He  might  actually  "  love  his  master ; "  or  he 
might  value  the  security  from  want  which  attaches 
to  the  slave  condition ;  or  he  might  be  unwilling  to 
break  up  the  family  which,  by  his  master's  favour, 
lie  had  been  allowed  to  create.  For  such  cases  some 
provision  was  necessary.  It  was  made  by  the  law 
here  formulated  (verses  5,  6),  which  allowed  the 
Hebrew  slave,  if  he  liked,  to  forfeit  all  claim  to 
freedom,  and  take  upon  him  permanently  the  condi- 
tion of  a  bondman. 

(6)  His  master  shall  bring  him  unto  the 
judges. — A  formal  act  was  necessary.  The  State 
must  sanction  the  passing  of  a  citizen  into  the  slave 
condition,  and  so  the  "  judges "  were  called  in.  The 
change  was  to  be  made  by  a  significant  ceremony. 
In  order  to  mark  that  henceforth  the  volunteer  bond- 
man became  attached  to  the  household,  he  was  to  be 
physically  attached  to  the  house  by  having  an  awl 
forced  through  his  ear,  and  then  driven  into  the  door 
or  door-po.st.  Hence  "  opening  the  ear "  became  a 
synonym  for  assigning  a  man  to  the  slave  condition 
in  perpetuity  (Ps.  xl.  6).  The  word  used  for  "  judges  " 
is  ha-Eloliim,  "  the  gods,"  or  "  the  exalted  ones," 
which  has  the  same  sense  in  chap.  xxii.  8,  9. 

P)  If  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid- 
servant.— The  right  of  selling  their  children  into 
slavery  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  inherent  in 
the  patria  potestas,  and  was  practised  largely  by  many 
nations  (Herod,  v.  6;  Heyne,  Opiisc,  vol.  iv.,  p.  125). 
Among  the  Hebrews  such  sales  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  rare ;  but  still  they  occasionally  took  place, 
in  consequence  of  extreme  poverty  (Neh.  v.  5).  Women 
sold  in  tliis  way  might  claim  their  freedom  at  the 
end  of  six  years  if  they  chose  (Deut.  xv.  17);  but 
if  purchased  to  be  wives,  they  received  a  further 
protection.  If  the  intention  were  carried  out,  they 
were  to  be  entitled  to  the  status  of  wives  during 
their  whole  lifetime,  even  though  their  husbands 
contracted  further  mai-riages  (verse  10).  If,  instead 
of  becoming  the  wife  of  her  purchaser,  a  woman  was 


made  over  by  him  to  his  son,  she  was  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  a  daughter  (verse  9).  If  the  pui'chaser 
declined  to  act  in  either  of  these  two  ways,  he  was- 
compeUed  to  take  one  of  two  other  courses.  Either' 
he  must  get  another  Hebrew  to  discharge  his  obU- 
gation  of  marriage  (verse  8),  or  he  must  return  the- 
maid  intact  to  her  father,  without  making  any  demand- 
for  the  restitution  of  the  purchase-money  (verse  11). 
These  provisoes  afforded  a  considerable  protection  to> 
the  slave-concubine,  who  might  otherwise  have  beea 
liable  to  grievous  wrong  and  oppression. 

(8)  Wlio  hath  betrothed  her  to  himself. — 
Tlie  reading  is  to  be  preferred  which  gives  the  opposite 
sense — "  who  hath  not  betrothed  her  ;"  and  tlie  meaning 
is,  "  If  the  man,  after  purchasing  the  woman  to  be  his 
wife,  finds  that  he  does  not  like  her,  and  refuses  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  betrothal " — 

Then  shall  he  let  her  be  redeemed.— Heb., 
the^i  let  him  cause  her  to  he  redeemed .-  i.e.,  let  him  pro- 
^dde  some  one  to  take  his  place,  and  cari-y  out  his  con- 
tract, only  taking  care  that  the  substitute  be  a  Hebrew, 
and  not  one  of  "  a  strange  nation,"  since  her  father  did 
not  intend  to  have  her  wed  a  foreigner. 

(If)  If  he  take  him  another  wife. — Polygamy 
is  viewed  as  lawful  in  this  passage,  as  elsewhere- 
generally  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  did  not  venture  ta 
forbid,  though  to  some  extent  discouraging  it.  The 
legislator  was  forced  to  allow  many  things  to  the 
Hebrews,  "  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  "  (Matt. 
xix.  8). 

Her  duty  of  marriage.—  Rather,  her  right  of 
cohabitation. 

(11)  These  three — i.e.,  one  of  these  three  things : 
(1)  Espouse  her  himseK;  (2)  marry  her  to  his  son ;  or 
(3)  transfer  her,  on  the  terms  on  which  he  received 
her,  to  another  Hebrew. 

(12— u)  He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he 
die. — Homicide  had  been  broadly  and  generally  for- 
bidden in  the  sixth  commandment.  But  something 
more  was  necessaiy.  Laws  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
operative imless  they  are  enforced  by  penalties ;  and  for 
every  case  of  homicide  the  same  penalty  woidd  not  be 
fitting.  Accordingly  we  have  here,  first,  the  assign- 
ment of  the  death  penalty  for  homicide  of  the  first 
degree,  i.e.,  murder;  and  secondly,  the  provision  of 
a  refuge  for  homicide  of  the  second  degree,  i.e.,  man- 
slaughter, or  death  by  misadventure.  The  death 
penalty  for  murder  had  already  received  Divine  sanc- 
tion in  the  injunctions  given  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  6)- 
Tradition,  backed  up  by  conscience,  had  made  it  an 
almost  universal  law.  The  Sinaitic  legislation  adopted 
the  law  into  the  national  code,  and  lent  it  additional 
force  by  the  proviso,  which  we  know  to  have  beeu 
carried  out  in  practice  (1  Kings  ii.  28 — 34),  that  the 


Laws  concerning  Homicide, 


EXODUS,  XXI. 


Kidna]>ping,  and  Auaultt. 


(lie,  shall  bo  surely  pnt  to  dpath.  <"'And 
if  a  man  lio  not  in  wait,  but  Gi«l  deliver 
him  into  his  hand  ;  then  "  [  will  appoint 
thee  a  place  whither  he  shall  tlee.  '"^  But 
if  a  man  come  presumptuously  upon  his 
neiji^Iil)our,  to  slay  hini  with  ^iiilc  ;  thou 
shall  take  hiiu  froin  niiiic  altar,  that  he 
may  die.  *'■'''  And  he  that  smiteth  his 
father,  or  his  mother,  shall  be  surely 
put  to  deatli. 

<""  And  ho  that  stealeth  a  man,  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his 
hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 


a  Dcut.  10.  a. 


6  r.i-v,  2O.0;  rrnv, 

a>-  111 :   Mntt.  lb. 
i ,  Mtirk  7.  la 


1  Or,  reuOrt*. 


3  Or,  hU  neighbour. 


iUeh.,hUf«uing. 


i  Hcb.,  awnoed. 


("'And* he  that 'curseth  his  father, 
or  his  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  Uj  death. 

I"*'  And  if  men  strive  together,  and  one 
smite  'another  with  a  stone,  or  with  hvt 
fist,  and  he  die  not,  but  keepeth  his  bed  : 
('")  if  he  rise  again,  and  walk  abroad 
upon  his  staff,  then  shall  he  that  smote 
him  be  quit :  only  he  shall  pay /or  'tht; 
loss  of  his  time,  and  shall  cause  him  to 
be  thonjughly  healed. 

(2«)  And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or 
his  maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under 
his  hand;  he  shall  be  surely  *punished. 


mnrdoror  was  oven  to  bo  torn  from  God's  altar,  if  ho 
took  rofuffo  there. 

(•a»  If  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver 
him  into  his  hand.—  If,  that  i».  witliout  inalico 
aforotliDiiffht,  a  man  liaiipeii  upon  his  enemy,  God'.s 
proviileiieo  hriupiiiij  the  two  into  contact  witliout  inan'n 
contrivance,  and  tlie  result  is  that  one  slay  the  other, 
then  tlio  hiw  of  tho  refuge  or  asylum  shall  come  in. 
A  place  is  to  be  provided  whither  tlio  man-slayer  may 
flee,  and  where  he  may  be  safe,  at  any  rate  until  tho 
cause  is  inquired  into.  Hitherto,  throufjhont  the  East, 
it  had  1)0011  n><jarded  as  tlie  duty  of  the  next  of  kin  to 
avenge  homicide  of  whntovor  kind,  and  lilood  had  been 
exacted  for  blood,  however  sudden,  however  provoked, 
however  cxcusalile  had  been  tlic  homicide.  No  right  of 
asylum,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  ever  been  established 
before.  The  Sinaitic  legislation  for  the  first  timointer- 
poscil  the  "  city  of  refuge,"  between  the  "  avenger  of 
blood  "  and  his  victim.  It  was  for  tlie  ciders  of  the  city 
to  sec  that  the  privilege  was  not  abuso(L  Where  tho 
case  was  doubtful,  the  man-slayer  had  to  be  remitted  for 
trial  to  the  elders  of  his  own  town  (Num.  xxxv.  22 — 
25)  ;  where  the  iddors  considered  bis  claim  made  out, 
he  was  entitled  to  protection. 

(1 1)  If  a  man  come  presumptuously.— Rather, 
if  a  man  conw  inaliciously,  or  with  ■premeditation. 
(Vulg.,  lie  indnstria.) 

Thou  Shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar.— 
Comp.  1  Kings  ii.  is — ;5t.  In  most  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  a  scruple  was  felt  about  putting  criminals  to 
death  when  once  they  had  taken  sanctuary,  and  tlioso 
who  did  .so  were  regarded  as  accursed  (Her(«l.  v.  71,  72; 
Thiicyd.  i.  12t!;  Pint.  Vit.  Sol.  §  l:il.  Tho  Mosaic  Law 
regarded  this  scniple  as  a  superstition,  and  refused  to 
sanction  it. 

(15-17)  And  he  that  smiteth  his  father  .  .  .- 
With  homicide  are  conjoined  some  other  '  offences, 
regarded  as  of  a  lioinous  character,  and  made  punish- 
able by  death  :  viz.  (D.strikinga  parent;  (2)  kidnapping; 
and  (3)  cursing  a  parent.  The  immediate  sequence 
of  those  crimes  upon  murder,  and  their  punishment 
by  tho  same  jx-nalty,  marks  strongly  G<h1's  abhorrence 
of  them.  Tho  parent  is  viewed  as  God's  representative, 
and  to  smite  nim  is  to  offer  God  an  insult  in  his 
person.  To  cnrso  him  implies,  if  possible,  a  greater  want 
of  reverence;  and,  since  curses  can  only  Ih'  effectual 
as  appeals  to  God,  it  is  an  attempt  to  enlist  God  on  our 
side  against  His  representative.  Kidnapping  is  a  crime 
against  the  person  only  a  very  little  short  of  murder, 
since  it  is  to  deprive  a  man  of  that  which  gives  life  its 
chief  value — liberty.  Many  a  man  would  prefer  death 
to  slavery  ;  and  to  almost  all  the  passing  into  the  slave 


condition  would  bo  a  calamity  of  the  most  terrible  kind, 
invoU-iug  life-long  misery.  Its  suddenness  and  unox- 
iwctedness,  when  tho  result  of  kidiia|)i>ing.  would  aug- 
ment its  griovousuess,  and  render  it  the  most  crushing 
of  all  misfortunes.  Joseph's  history  shows  us  how  easy 
it  was  to  sell  a  free  man  as  a  slave,  and  obtain  liis  ini- 
me<liate  removal  into  a  distant  countrjM  Gen.  xxxrii.  25 — 
28).  Tho  Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  bloofly  wars  carried 
on  for  kidnapping  jiurposos  (Lenormant,  Hintoirii 
Ancienne,  vol.  i.,  pp.  423,  424).  In  the  cla-ssical  time» 
and  coimtries,  the  slaves  offeri'd  for  sale  in  the  markct-i 
had  usiuilly  been  obtained  in  this  way.  Tho  stringent 
law  of  the  Mosaic  code  (verso  IG)  was  greatly  needed 
to  check  an  atrocious  crime  veiy  widely  committc<l. 

(18,  19)  Severe  assault,  endangering  life,  bnt  not 
actually  taking  it,  is  placed  under  the  same  head  with 
homicide,  as  approaching  to  it,  but  is  not  to  l)e  punished 
in  tho  same  way.  If  death  ensues  in  such  a  case,  tho 
crime  is.  of  course,  murder  or  nmnslaughter,  according 
to  the  attcndjint  <-ircum.stances  ;  but  if  death  does  not 
ensue,  it  is  aggravated  assault  only.  In  such  cases 
puni.sliment  could  not  be  inflicted  by  retaliation — tha 
usual  jienalty  under  tho  Mosaic  Law  I  verses  24.  25) — 
without  a  risk  of  killing  the  man,  which  would  have 
been  an  excessive  punishment.  The  law  therefore  "im- 
posed a  fine,  which  was  to  bo  fixed  at  such  an  amount 
a.s  would  at  once  compensate  the  sufferer  .foV  the  loss  of 
his  time  (verse  19),  and  defray  the  cost  of  his  cure. 

<i8)  With  a  stone,  or  with  his  fist.  —  Comp. 
the  difference  made  under  the  English  law  between 
wounding  with  a  sharp  or  a  blunt  instrument. 

(w»  If  he  rise  again,  and  walk  abroad  upon 
his  staff. — The  charge  of  murder  was  not  to  bo  kept 
hanging  over  a  man  indefinitely.  If  the  injured  person 
recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  his  bed,  and  get  about  by 
the  help  of  a  stick,  the  injurer  was  to  pay  his  fine  and 
bequitof  bis  offence,  whatever  might  ba])i)en  afterwards. 

(■-■o)  And  if  a  man  smite  hia  servant. —  Tho 
homicide  hitherto  considered  has  lieen  that  of  free- 
men ;  but  the  Mosaic  Law  was  not  content  to  stop 
at  this  point.  Unlike  most  other  codes,  it  proceede<l  to 
forbid  the  homicide  of  slaves.  Hitherto,  throughout 
the  East,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  slaves  had 
been  regarded  as  so  absolutely  their  master's  property 
that  ho  was  entitled  to  do  as  ho  please<l  with  them. 
Now,  for  tho  first  time — so  far  as  we  know — wa-s  tho 
life  of  the  slave  protected.  Tlie  exact  extent  of  tho 
protection  is  uncertain.  According  to  the  Talmud,  tho 
master  who  killed  his  slave  was  pnt  to  death  ;  accnrding 
to  some  modem  Jews,  as  Kalisch,  he  had  merely  to  pay 
a  fine.     In  any  ca.se,  the  killing  was  an  offence  of  which 
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and  Hurts  done  by  A  nimals. 


<^^)  Notwithstanding,  if  lie  continue  a 
day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished : 
for  he  is  his  money. 

(32)  jf  ]2jgu  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman 
with  child,  so  that  her  fruit  depart /rom 
her,  and  yet  no  mischief  follow:  he  shall 
be  surely  punished,  according  as  the 
woman's  husband  wiU  lay  upon  him  ; 
and  he  shall  pay  as  the  judges  determine. 
(23)  ^^^1  if  g^^yy  uiigchief  follow,  then  thou 
shalt  give  life  for  life,  (^)  ''eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for 
foot,  (25)  burning  for  burning,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stripe. 


aLin'.  24.  20:  1);  ut. 
ls.21;Matt.5.3<<. 


(26)  Ajid  if  a  man  smite  the  eye  of  his 
servant,  or  the  eye  of  his  maid,  that  it 
perish ;  he  shall  let  him  go  free  for  his 
eye's  sake.  '2''  And  if  he  smite  out  his 
manservant's  tooth,  or  his  maidservant's 
tooth ;  he  shall  let  him  go  free  for  his 
tooth's  sake. 

<2^)  If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman, 
that  they  die :  then  *the  ox  shall  be 
surely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be 
eaten ;  but  the  owner  of  the  ox  shall  lie 
quit.  (2^)  But  if  the  ox  were  wont  to 
push  with  his  horn  in  time  past,  and  it 
hath  been  testified  to  his  owner,  and  he 


the  law  took  cognisance.  Later  on  it  appears  that  even 
assaults  on  slaves,  if  they  reached  a  certain  intensity, 
were  unlawful,  and  involved  the  slave's  compulsory 
emancipation  (verses  26,  27). 

With  a  rod. — The  usual  instrument  of  punishment. 
It  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  a  more 
dangerous  implement  was  used  the  master  was  punished 
with  equal,  or  greater,  severity. 

(21)  If  he  continua  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not 
be  punished. —  Comp.  the  proviso  with  respect  to 
freemen  (versa  19).  The  notion  is,  that  unless  the 
death  follows  speedily  it.  must  be  presumed  not  to  have 
been  intended  ;  and  this  might  be  especially  presumed 
in  the  case  of  a  man  killing  liis  slave,  since  thereby  he 
inflicted  on  himself  a.  pecuniary  loss. 

(22—25)  ^  personal  injury  peculiar  to  women — a  hurt 
producing  miscarriage — is  hers  considered.  The  mis- 
carriage might  cost  the  woman  her  life,  in  which  case 
the  man  who  caused  it  was  to  suffer  death  (verse  23) ; 
or  it  might  have  no  further  ill  result  than  the  loss  of 
the  cliild.  In  this  latter  case  the  penalty  was  to  be  a 
fine,  assessed  by  the  husband  with  the  consent  of  the 
judge  (verse  22).  The  death  penally.  Where  the  woman 
died,  is  clearly  excessive,  and  probably  belongs  to  the 
pre-Mosaic  legislation,  which  required  "  life  for  life  " 
in  every  case. 

(22)  If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman  with 
child. — It  is  assumed  that  this  hurt  would  probably 
take  place  through  the  interference  of  a  pregnant  wife 
in  some  strife  wherein  her  husband  was  engaged.  It 
woiUd  almost  certainly  be  accidental. 

And  yet  no  mischief  follow — i.e.,  no  further 
mischief — nothing  beyond  the  loss  of  the  child. 

(22,  23)  Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye.— It  is  a  reason- 
able conjecture  that  the  law  of  retaliation  was  much 
older  than  Moses,  and  accepted  by  him  as  tolerable 
rather  than  devised  as  rightful.  The  law  itself  was 
very  widely  spread.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  India, 
in  Egypt,  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  Aristotle  says  that  the  Pythagoreans 
a,pproved  it,  and  that  it  was  believed  to  be  the  rule  by 
which  Rhadamanthus  administered  justice  in  the  other 
world.  There  is,  prima  facie,  a  semblance  of  exact 
rectitude  and  equality  about  it  which  captivates  rude 
minds,  and  causes  the  adoption  of  the  rule  generally  in 
an  early  condition  of  society.  Theoretically,  retaliation 
is  the  exactest  and  strictest  justice;  but  in  practice 
difficulties  arise.  How  is  the  force  of  a  blow  to  be 
measured  p  How  are  exactly  similar  burns  and  wounds 
to  be  inflicted  ?     Is  eye  to  be  given  for  eye  when  the 


iujurer  is  a  one-eyed  man  ?  And,  again,  is  it  expedient 
for  law  to  multiply  the  number  of  mutilated  citizens  in 
a  community  p  Considerations  of  these  kinds  cause  the 
rule  to  be  discarded  as  soon  as  civilisation  reaches  a 
certain  point,  and  tend  generally  to  the  substitution  of 
a  money  compensation,  to  be  paid  to  the  injured  party 
by  the  injurer.  The  present  passage  sanctioned  the 
law  of  retaliation  in  principle,  but  authorised  its  en. 
forcement  in  a  single  case  only.  In  a  later  part  of  the 
Mosaic  code  the  application  was  made  universal  (Lev. 
xxiv.  17—21 ;  Dent.  xix.  21). 

(26,  27)  The  eye  .  .  .  tooth.— An  exception  to  the 
law  of  retaliation  is  here  made.  If  the  injui-er  is  a  free 
man  and  the  injiu-ed  person  a  slave,  the  mai-ked  social 
inequality  of  the  parties  would  make  exact  retaliation 
an  injustice.  Is  the  slave,  then,  to  be  left  without  pro- 
tection P  By  no  means.  As  the  legislation  had  already 
protected  his  life  (verse  20),  so  it  now  protects  him 
from  permanent  damage  to  his  person.  The  master 
who  inflicts  any  such  permanent  damage  —  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest — loses  all  property  in  his  slave,  and 
is  bound  at  once  to  emancipate  him.  The  loss  of  an  eye 
is  viewed  as  the  greatest  iiermaneut  injuiy  to  the 
person ;  the  loss  of  a  tooth  as  the  least. 

(28—32)  Injuries  to  the  person  might  arise  either  from 
man  or  from  animals.  Protection  from  both  was  needed. 
The  law  given  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  5)  had  already  laid  it 
down  that  whenever  a  beast  killed  a  man  his  life  was  to 
be  forfeit.  This  law  was  now  re-enacted,  but  with  a 
further  and  veiy  important  proviso.  If  the  animal  had 
an  owner,  and  the  owner  had  reason  to  know  that  it 
was  dangerous,  then  not  only  the  beast,  but  the  owner 
also  was  to  be  held  guilty.  He  was  to  be  liable  to  a 
process  for  murder  (verse  29) ;  but,  with  the  consent  of 
the  aggrieved  famOy,  might  pay  a  sum  of  money  as 
compensation  instead  (verse  30).  In  the  case  of  a  slave, 
the  sum  was  fixed  at  what  was  regarded  as  the  standard 
price  of  a  slave  (Lev.  xxv.  44 — 46,  xxvii.  3),  viz.,  thirty 
silver  shekels. 

(28)  The  ox  shall  be  surely  stoned  —  i.e.,  he 
shall  die  the  death  of  a  murderer. 

His  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten.—  An  ox  killed 
by  stoning  would  not  be  bled  in  the  usual  way,  and 
would  be  "  imclean  "  food  for  Hebrews.  According  to 
the  Rabbis,  the  flesh  might  not  even  be  disposed  of  to 
the  Gentiles,  but  had  to  be  buried.  If  this  were  so,  the 
object  must  have  been  to  mark  strongly  that  whatever 
creature  took  humau  life  was  accursed. 

(29)  His  owner  also  shall  be  put  to  death. — 
It  seems  clear  that  under  this  law  the  representatives 
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hath  not  kept  him  in,  but  that  he  hath 
killofl  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  the  ox  shall 
be  stoned,  and  his  owner  also  shall  be 
put  to  death.  <•'"'  If  there  be  laid  on  him 
a  sum  of  money,  then  he  shall  f^ve  for 
the  ransom  of  his  life  whatsoever  is  laid 
upon  him.  <''*  Whether  he  have  gored 
a  son,  or  have  {»ored  a  daughter,  accord- 
ing to  this  judgment  shall  it  be  done 
unto  him.  '*->  If  the  ox  shall  push  a 
manservant  or  a  maidservant ;  ho  shall 
give  unto  tlieir  master  thirty  shekels  of 
silver,  and  the  ox  shall  be  stoned. 

<*')  And  if  a  man  shall  open  a  pit,  or 
if  a  man  shall  dig  a  pit,  and  not  cover 
it,  and  an  ox  or  an  ass  fall  therein ; 
(**)the  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  U 
good,  and  give  money  unto  the  owner  of 
them  ;  and  the  dead  heaxt  shall  be  his. 

(■t*)  And  if  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's, 


I  Or,  OKI/. 


a  3  Son.  IS.  & 


that  he  die  ;  then  they  shall  sell  the  live 
ox,  and  divide  the  money  of  it ;  and  the 
dead  ox  also  they  shall  divide.  <^'  Or  if 
it  be  knoNvn  that  the  ox  hath  used  to 
push  in  time  past,  and  his  owner  hath 
not  kept  him  in  ;  he  shall  surely  pay  ox 
for  ox  ;  and  the  dead  shall  be  his  own. 

CHAPTER  XXII.— (•)  If  a  man  shall 
steal  an  ox,  or  a  'sheep,  and  kill  it,  or 
sell  it ;  he  shaU  restore  five  oxen  for  an 
ox,  and  "four  sheep  for  a  sheep. 

<''^'  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and 
be  smitten  that  he  die,  there  gJuill  no 
blood  be  shed  for  him.  <^'  If  the  sun  be 
risen  upon  him,  there  shall  be  blood  shed 
for  liim ;  for  he  should  make  full  resti- 
tution ;  if  he  have  nothing,  then  he  shall 
be  sold  for  his  theft.  <"  If  the  theft  be 
certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive,  whether 


of  tlic  Hlaiii  person  iiiijjlit  have  cxaetoil  life  for  life; 
but  prohahly  tliey  woiilil  in  almost  all  cases  liave  been 
ready  to  aceept  a  compensation. 

(;w)  Whatsoever  is  laid  upon  him.— Primarily, 
by  the  aggrieveil  relatives;  l)ut  in  the  ease  of  an  exorbi- 
tant demand  there  was,  no  doubt,  an  appeal  to  the 
judges,  who  would  then  fix  the  amount. 

Laws  concerning  the  Rights  op  Property. 

(33—36)  Tlip  Ipprjslation  slides  from  rights  of  persons 
to  rights  of  proiK'rty  ea.si!y  and  witliout  cff(jrt,  by  pass- 
ing from  the  injuries  wliieh  cattle  canso  to  those  which 
they  sulTcr.  Thoy  aro  injured  1 1)  by  tlio  culpable  laches 
of  persons  leaving  their  pits  uncovered ;  (2)  by  hurts 
whii'h  ono  man's  cattle  inflict  upon  another's.  Both 
kinds  of  loss  have  to  he  made  good. 

(33)  If  a  man  shall  open  a  pit.—  Rather,  un- 
cover a  well.  The  wells  in  tho  East  commonly  have 
covers,  which  are  removed  when  water  is  drawn,  and 
then  replaced.  If  a  man  neglected  to  replace  a  cover, 
ho  wa-s  rightly  answenible  for  any  damage  that  might 
ensue.  Tno  case  was  the  same  if  ho  dug  a  new  well, 
and  neglected  to  cover  it  over. 

(:w)  The  dead  beast  shall  be  his.— Having  paid 
the  full  value  of  the  live  animal,  tho  o^vne^  of  the  well 
wa.s  entitled  to  make  what  lie  covild  by  the  carcase. 

(36— 3«»  If  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's.— Where 
no  blame  attached  to  the  owner,  the  loss  was  to  be 
equally  shared.  WHiere  the  dangerous  elmracter  of  the 
aniuuil  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  known,  tho  man 
whoso  ox  was  killed  received  its  full  value. 

XXII. 
(1-4)  Theft  is  here  treated  of  with  great  brevity,  only 
three  kinds  being  distinguished — (1)  Housebreaking; 
(2)  stealing  without  conversion  of  tho  projwrty  ;  {'i) 
stealing  with  convei-sion.  Tho  main  principle  of 
punishment  laid  down  is  tho  exaction  from  tho  offender 
of  double  (verso  4).  When,  however,  there  has  been 
conversion  of  tho  property,  tho  penalty  is  heavier,  the 
Tetum  of  fonr-fold  in  the  case  of  a  sheep,  of  five-fold 
in  that  of  an  ox  (verse  1).  Incidentally  it  is  en- 
acted that  the  burglar  may  bo  resisted  by  force  (verse 


2),  and  that  to  kill  him  shall  bo  justifiablo  homicide ; 
and  further,  it  is  laid  down  that  a  thief  unable  to  make 
the  legal  restitution  sliall  become  a  slave  in  order  to 
pay  liis  debt  (verse  3). 

<i)  If  a  man  shaU  steal  an  ox,  or  a  sheep.— 

Tlio  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Israelites  ccmstitutcd  ttieir 
principal  property,  and  hence  cattle-stealing  is  taken 
as  tho  representative  of  theft  in  general. 

And  kill  it,  or  sell  it. — Plainly  showing  persis- 
tence and  determination. 

Five  oxen  .  .  .  four  sheep. — The  principle 
of  tho  variation  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  theft  of  an 
ox  was  regarded  as  involving  more  aiidacity,  and  so 
more  guilt,  in  the  thief. 

(2)  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up.— Rather, 
breaking  in  :  i.e.,  making  forcible  entry  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house. Most  co<les  agree  with  the  Mosaic  in 
allowing  the  inmates  of  tho  house  to  resist  such  an 
attempt  if  made  at  night,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
burglar,  if  necessary.  He  may  bo  considered  as  having 
dissolved  the  "  social  compact."  and  converted  himself 
from  a  fellow-citizen  into  a  public  enemy.  A  murdcrona 
intent  on  his  part  may  Iw  suspected. 

•3)  If  the  sun  be"  risen  upon  him.— In  the  day- 
time no  violence  is  to  l)e  feared.  The  hou.sobreaker 
seeks  to  avoid  observation,  and  decamps  if  discovcre<l. 
Moreover,  assistance  is  readily  obtainable,  and  thus 
there  is  no  need  of  resorting  to  extreme  measures. 
The  English  law  makes  exactly  the  same  distinction  as 
tho  Mosaic. 

For  he  should  make  full  restitution.— Hob., 
restoring,  he  fhall  rc-^lorc.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
he  is  to  restore  double ;  but  so  most  commentators 
understand  tho  passage. 

If  he  have  nothing. — Rather,  if  he  have  not 
enmigh.  If  lie  cannot  make  the  full  restitution  of  the 
preceding  verse,  then  "ho  shall  be  sold  for  his  theft." 
He  shall  Iwcome  the  slave  for  tlio  term  of  six  years 
of  tho  man  whom  ho  has  robbed,  and  in  that  way  pay 
his  debt. 

W  If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his 
hand. — If  he  had  not  converted  it.  consumed  it,  or,  if 
it  were  an  animal,  killed  it,  then,  in8t«ad  of  the  fonr- 
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it  he  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep ;  lie  shall 
restore  double. 

(5)  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  or  vine- 
yard to  be  eaten,  and  shall  put  in  his 
beast,  and  shall  feed  in  another  man's 
field  ;  of  the  best  of  his  own  field,  and 
of  the  best  of  his  own  vineyard,  shall  he 
make  restitution. 

<^)  If  fire  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns, 
so  that  the  stacks  of  corn,  or  the  standing 
com,  or  the  field,  be  consumed  therewith  ; 
he  that  kindled  the  fire  shall  siirely  make 
restitution. 

(')  If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his 
neighbour  money  or  stuff  to  keep,  and  it 
be  stolen  out  of  the  man's  house  ;  if  the 
thief  be  found,  let  him  pay  double.  (^>  If 
the  thief  be  not  found,  then  the  master 
of  the  house  shall  be  brought  unto  the 


judges,  to  see  whether  he  have  put  his 
hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods.  <^*  For 
all  manner  of  trespass,  wliether  it  he  for 
ox,  for  ass,  for  sheep,  for  raiment,  or  for 
any  manner  of  lost  thing,  which  another 
challengeth  to  be  his,  the  cause  of  both 
parties  shall  come  before  the  judges ; 
and  whom  the  judges  shall  condemn,  he 
shall  pay  double  unto  his  neighbour. 

(i")  If  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neighbour 
an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast, 
to  keep ;  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven 
away,  no  man  seeing  it :  (">  then  shall  an 
oath  of  the  Lord  be  between  them  both, 
that  he  hath  not  put  his  hand  unto  his 
neighbour's  goods ;  and  the  owner  of  it 
shall  accept  thereof,  and  he  shall  not 
make  it  good,  ^i^j^j^j  ajf  j^  be  stolen 
from  him,  he  shall  make  restitution  unto 


fold  or  five-fold  restitution  of  verse  1,  a  restoration  of 
double  vras  to  suflfiee. 

(5)  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  ...  to  be 
eaten. — On  theft  foUows  trespass,  another  injuiy  to 
property.  Two  kinds  of  trespass  alone  are  mentioned  ; 
but  from  these  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  punish- 
ing trespass  generally  can  be  sufficiently  made  out. 
Accidental  injury,  such  as  that  caused  by  fii-e  extend- 
ing from  one  man's  field  into  another's,  was  to  be 
simply  compensated  up  to  the  amoimt  of  damage  done ; 
but  voluntary  injury,  such  as  followed  on  the  turning 
of  beasts  into  a  neighbour's  gx-ound,  was  to  be  more 
than  compensated.  The  amoiuit  of  produce  destroyed 
was  to  be  exactly  calculated,  and  then  the  injurer  was 
to  make  good  the  full  amoimt  of  his  ueighboui"'s  loss 
out  of  the  best  of  his  own  produce. 

(6)  If  fire  break,  out,  and  catch  in  thorns.— 
In  the  East,  as  elsewhere— e.g'.,  Italy  (Virg.  Georg., 
i.  84)  and  England — it  is  customary  at  certain  seasons 
to  burn  the  weeds  and  other  refuse  of  a  farm,  which  is 
collected  for  tlie  purpose  into  heaps,  and  then  set  on 
fire.  Such  fires  may  spread,  especially  in  the  dry  East, 
if  care  be  not  taken,  and  cause  extensive  damage  to  tlie 
crops,  or  even  the  corn-heaps  of  a  neighbour.  The  loss 
in  such  cases  was  to  fall  on  the  man  who  lit  the  fire. 

(7—13)  Property  deposited  in  the  hands  of  another  for 
safe  keepiug  might  be  so  easily  embezzled  by  tlie 
trustee,  or  lost  through  his  negligence,  that  some  special 
laws  were  needed  for  its  protection.  Conversely  the 
trustee  required  to  be  safe-guarded  against  incurring 
loss  if  the  property  intrusted  to  his  care  suffered  damage 
or  disappeared  without  fault  of  his.  The  Mosaic 
legislation  ijrovided  for  both  cases.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  required  the  trustee  to  exercise  proper  care,  and 
made  him  answerable  for  the  loss  if  a  thing  intnisted  to 
him  was  stolen  and  the  thief  not  found.  Embezzle- 
ment it  punished  by  requiring  the  trustee  guilty  of  it 
to  "  pay  double."  Ou  the  other  hand,  in  doubtful 
cases  it  allowed  the  trustee  to  clear  himself  by  an  oath 
(verse  10),  and  in  clear  cases  to  give  proof  that  the  loss 
had  happened  tlirough  unavoidable  accident  (verse  12). 

(^)  If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his  neigh- 
bour money  or  stufi~to  keep.— The  practice  of 
making  deposits  of  this  kind  was  widespread  among 


ancient  comnivmities,  where  there  were  no  professional 
bankers  or  keepers  of  warehouses.  The  Greeks  called 
such  a  deposit  irapaKaToSiiK-q.  It  was  usually  made  in 
money,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  precious  metals.  A  i-efusal 
to  i-estore  the  thing  deposited  was  very  rare,  since  a 
special  nemesis  was  considered  to  punish  such  conduct 
(Herod,  vii.  86).  However,  at  Athens  it  was  found 
necessary  to  have  a  peculiar  form  of  action  for  the  re- 
covery of  deposits  (irapaKa-raBriK-ris  S'ikt)). 

(8)  To  see  whether  he  have  put  his  hand. 
— ^Kalisch  translates,  to  swear  that  he  has  not  pnt  his 
hand,  and  so  the  LXX.  (/col  i/iejToi)  and  Vulg.  {et 
jurabit  quod  non  extenderit  manum). 

(9)  For  all  manner  of  trespass. — Rather,  in 
every  case  of  fraud.  The  context  limits  the  expi-ession 
to  cases  of  fraud,  or  alleged  fraud,  m  connection  with 
a  deposit. 

For  ox,  for  ass,  for  sheep.— The  deposit  of 
animals  is  unknown  in  classical  antiquity,  but  might 
well  be  the  custom  of  a  people  whose  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks  and  herds.  In  the  wilderness  small  pro- 
prietors might  have  been  glad  to  intrust  their  few 
animals  to  the  herdsmen  who  guai'ded  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  their  wealthier  neighbours. 

Which  another  challengeth  to  be  his. — The 
case  is  supposed  of  the  trustee  saying  a  thing  is  lost 
which  the  depositor  declares  he  can  identify,  and  show 
to  be  still  in  his  (the  trastee's)  possession. 

The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before 
the  judges. — This  seems  to  mean  that  the  chaUeuge 
was  to  be  made  at  the  challenger's  risk.  If  he  proved 
liis  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges,  he  was  to 
recover  double ;  if  he  failed,  he  was  to  forfeit  double 
of  what  he  had  claimed. 

(10)  And  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away. 
— The  animal  might  "  die  "  uatm-ally,  or  "  be  hurt "  by 
a  wild  beast  or  a  fall  down  the  rocks,  or  "  be  driven 
away  "  by  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert.  Both 
parties  might  be  agreed  on  the  fact  of  its  disappearance ; 
the  dispute  would  be  as  to  the  mode  of  the  disappearance. 
Here  the  trustee  might  bring  proof,  if  he  could  (verse 
13) ;  if  not,  he  might  clear  himself  by  an  "  oath  of  the 
Lord  "  (verse  11). 

(12)  If  it  be  stolen  from  him,  he  shall  make 
restitution. — It  seems  to  have  been  considered  that 
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the  owner  thereof.  ''•'•  If  it  be  torn  in 
pieces,  then  let  him  hrin<^  it /or  witness, 
and  he  bhall  not  make  yood  that  which 
was  toni. 

<"'  And  if  a  man  borrow  owjld  of  his 
neighbour,  and  it  be  hurt,  or  die,  the 
owner  thereof  fcfjru/  not  witli  it,  lie  sliall 
surely  make  it  good.  *''"'  But  if  the  owner 
thereof  be  with  it,  he  shall  not  make  it 
good  :  if  it  he  an  hired  thiiuj,  it  came  for 
his  hire. 

("^*  And  "if  a  man  entice  a  maid  that 
is  not  betrothed,  and  lie  with  her,  he 
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shall  surely  endow  her  to  be  his  wife. 
''^'  If  her  father  utterly  refuse  t<3  give 
her  unto  him,  he  shall  'pay  money  ac- 
cording to  the  dowry  of  virgins. 

ti**)  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live. 

(19)  Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death. 

(ajMJJe  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god, 
save  unto  the  Lord  only,  he  shall  be 
utterly  destroyed. 

(21)  ^Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger, 
nor  oppress  him  :  for  ye  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt. 


theft  coidd  have  been  urcvoiitcd  l)y  proper  care,  but 
that  hurts  froui  \vild  beasts  or  accidents  wore  not  pre- 
ventible. 
(13)  Let  him  bring  it  for  witness.— This  would 

not  ahvavft  lie  pos.siblo.      AVhere  it  was  not,  tlie  trustee 
«Quld  fall  back  ou  the  oath. 

(U,  15)  Lending  is  a  species  of  deposit ;  but  for  tlio 
benefit,  not  of  the  depositor,  but  of  tlie  man  witli 
whom  tlie  deposit  is  made.  The  oblifjation  of  the  latter 
to  keep  intact  and  to  return  is  therefore  even  more 
strinjjent  than  in  the  preceding  case.  Consequently, 
if  the  thing  lent  were  lost  or  injured,  however  the  loss 
was  brought  about,  the  borrower  was  justly  called 
upon  to  make  it  good.  The  only  exception  was,  when 
the  lender  was  still  in  charge  of  wliat  he  lent,  present 
with  it,  and  able  to  keep  guard  over  it. 

(!•'')  If  it  be  a  hired  thing.— Letting  out  for 
hire  is  akin  to  lending;  but  still  quite  a  different 
transaction.  Damage  to  a  thing  hired  was  not  to  bo 
made  good  by  the  hirer,  since  tlio  risk  of  it  might  be 
considered  to  have  formed  part  of  the  calculation  upon 
which  the  amount  of  the  Iiire  was  fixed. 

Miscellaneous  Laws. 
(IG— 31)  The  remainder  of  tlie  cliapter  contains  laws 
whicli  it  is  impossible  to  bring  under  any  general  liead 
or  heads,  and  whicli  can,  therefore,  only  bo  regarded 
as  miscellaneous.  Moses  may  have  recorded  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  wore  delivered  to  him  ;  or  have 
committed  them  to  writing  as  they  afterwards  occurred 
to  his  menioi-y. 

(!•')  If  a  man  entice  a  maid.— The  seduction 
of  a  maiden  is  regarded  more  seriously  in  primitive  tlian 
in  more  advanced  communities.  The  father  looked  to 
receive  a  handsome  sum  (eSvo'l  from  the  man  to  whom  ho 
consented  to  betroth  his  virgin  daughter ;  and  required 
compensation  if  liis  daughter's  eligibility  as  a  wife  was 
diminished.  If  the  seducer  were  a  person  to  whom  he 
felt  it  a  degradation  to  marry  his  daughter,  ho  might 
exact  from  him  such  a  sum  as  would  lie  likely  to  induce 
another  to  wed  her ;  if  he  was  one  whom  he  could 
accept  as  a  son-in-law,  he  might  compel  him  to  re- 
cstabli.sli  his  daughter's  status  by  marriage.  It  might 
bo  well  if  modem  societies  would  imitate  the  Mosaic 
code  on  this  point  by  some  similar  pro\'iso. 

He  shall  surely  endow  her  —  i.e.,  pay  the 
customary  sum  to  the  father.  See  Dent.  xxii.  29, 
where  the  sum  is  fixed  at  fifty  shekels  of  silver. 

(17)  He  shall  pay  money  according  to  the 
dowry  of  virgins.— It  is  not  stated  what  the  amount 
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was  to  bo  iu  this  case ;  but  probably  it  was  more  than 
in  the  other. 

(18)  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.— 

The  word  traitskted  "  witch  "  in  this  jiassago  is  the 
feminine  singular  of  that  rendered  by  "  sorcerers"  in 
chap.  vii.  11,  and  means  "a  mutterer  of  charms." 
The  use  of  the  feminine  form  can  only  be  acc(ninted 
for  by  supposing  tliat,  practically,  withcraft  was  at  the 
time  mainly  profe.s.sed  by  females.  Whether  "witches" 
hiid  actual  help  from  evil  spirits,  or  only  professed  to 
work  magical  effects  by  their  aid,  the  sin  against  God 
was  the  same.  Jehovah  was  renounced,  anil  a  power 
other  than  His  invoked  aii<l  upheld.  Witchcraft  was 
as  much  rebellion  against  God  as  idolatry  or  bksjihemy, 
and  deserved  the  same  punishment. 

(19)  The  sin  liere  denounced  was  common  among  the 
Canaanitish  nations  (Lev.  xviii.  24),  and  not  unknown 
iu  Egyjit  (Herod,  ii.  46).  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  God's  abhorrence  of  it  should  be  distinctly  declared 
to  Isrml. 

(-»»  He  that  sacrificeth.- Sacrifice  in  this  place 
represents  worship  generally.  lx?ing  its  most  essential 
act.  Elsewhere  the  death-penalty  is  affixed  to  any 
acknowledgment  of  false  gmls  (Deut.  xiii.  1 — Itj). 

Shall  be  utterly  destroyed.— Hob.,  Shall  be 
devoted,  i.e.,  devoted  to  destruction. 

(21—21)  T}iQ  juxtajiosition  of  laws  against  oppression 
with  three  crimes  of  the  deei)est  dye  seems  intended  to 
indicate  that  oppression  is  among  the  sins  which  are 
most  liateful  in  God's  sight.  The  lawgiver,  how. 
over,  does  not  say  that  it  is  to  be  punished  capitally, 
nor,  indeed,  does  he  affix  to  it  any  legal  penalty. 
Instead  of  so  doing,  he  declares  tliat  (jod  Himself  will 
punish  it  "  with  the  sword  "  (verse  24).  Three  classes 
of  pei-sons  particularly  liable  to  be  oppressed  are 
selected  for  mention — (1)  Strangers,  i.e.,  foreigners;  (2) 
widows;  and  (.3)  orphans.  Strangers  have  seldom  been 
protected  by  any  legislation,  unless,  indeed,  they 
formed  a  class  of  permanent  residents,  like  the  Metoeci 
at  Athens.  The  law  of  cinlised  communities  has 
generally  afforded  some  protection  to  the  orphan  and 
the  widow,  particularly  in  respect  of  rights  of  proiwrty. 
The  protection  given  is,  however,  very  generally  in- 
sufficient  ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it 
should  be  gnpplemented  by  an  assured  belief  that, 
beyond  all  legal  iK-nalties  tliere  lies  the  Divine  sentence 
of  wrath  and  punisliment,  certain  to  fall  upon  every 
one  who,  careless  of  law  and  right,  makes  the  stranger, 
the  widow,  or  the  oqihaii  to  suffer  wrong  at  liis  hands. 

(21)  For  ye  were  strangers.— Ye  should,  therefore, 
sympathise  with  "strangers;"  not  "vex  them,"  not 
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(22)  a  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or 
fatherless  child.  '^^  If  thou  afflict  them 
in  any  wise,  and  they  cry  at  all  unto  me, 
I  will  surely  hear  then-  cry ;  (^*  and  my 
wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kUl  you 
with  the  sword ;  and  your  wives  shall 
be  widows,  and  your  children  fatherless. 

(25)  4  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  ray 
people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt 
not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt 
thou  lay  upon  him  usury.  (^^^  If  thou  at 
all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment  to 
pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by 
that  the  sun  goeth  down :  <"''*  For  that 
is  his  covering  only,  it  is  his  raiment  for 
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his  skin :  wherein  shall  he  sleep  ?  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  crieth 
unto  me,  that  I  will  hear;  for  I  am 
gracious. 

(28)  crpjiQy  shalt  not  revile  the  ^  gods, 
nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 

(29)  Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  Hhe 
first  of  thy  ripe  fruits,  and  of  thy 
^  liquors  :  ''the  firstborn  of  thy  sons  shalt 
thou  give  unto  me.  (^°*  Likewise  shalt 
thou  do  with  thine  oxen,  and  with  thy 
sheep  :  seven  days  it  shall  be  with  his 
dam ;  on  the  eighth  day  thou  shalt  give 
it  me. 

(^1)  And  ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me : 


"  oppress  them,"  but  "  love  tliem  as  yourselves " 
(Lev.  xix.  34).  Tlie  conditiou  of  foreigners  in  Israel  is 
shown  to  have  been  more  than  tolerable  by  the  examples 
of  the  Keuites  (Judg.  i.  16;  iv.  11);  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18—24) ;  of  Uriah  the  Hittite 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  39),  Zelek  the  Ammonite  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37),  and  others. 

(23)  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any  wise,  and 
they  cry  at  all  unto  me. — Rather,  If  thou  afflict 
them  sore,  and  they  cry  earnestly  unto  ine.  On  the 
transgi'ession  of  the  laws  against  oppression  by  the 
later  Israelites,  see  Jer.  v.  28 ;  vii.  6 ;  xxii.  3,  17 ; 
Zech.  vii.  20;  Mai.  iii.  5;  Matt,  xxiii.  14,  &e.  The 
sword  of  the  Babylonians  and  the  sword  of  the  Romans 
avenged  the  sufferers,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
verse  24. 

(25—27)  The  Mosaic  law  of  borrowing  and  lending 
was  strange  and  peculiar.  It  was  absolutely  forbidden 
to  exact  any  interest  fi'om  those  borrowers  who  were 
Israelites.  The  wording  of  the  present  passage,  and 
of  some  others  (Lev.  xxv.  35;  Deut.  xv.  7),  construed 
strictly,  prohibits  interest  only  on  loans  to  the  poor ; 
but,  as  in  a  primitive  state  of  society  only  the  poor 
wish  to  borrow,  the  qualifying  expression  lost  its  force, 
and  to  exact  any  interest  of  any  Israelite  was  regarded 
as  wrong.  (See  Ps.  xv.  6 ;  Prov.  xxviii.  8 ;  Nch.  v.  7, 
11 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  13 ;  xxii.  12.)  And  some  prohibitions, 
as  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  were  expressed  in  the  most  general 
terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lending  of  money  upon 
intei'est  to  foreigners  was  distinctly  allowed  (Deut.  xxiii. 
20),  and  no  limit  placed  upon  the  amount  of  interest 
that  might  be  taken. 

(35)  TTsurer.  .  .  .  usury. — The  Hebrew  nSsheh 
and  nesheh  have  no  sense  of  "excess"  attached  to 
them.  They  mean  simply  "  interest,"  and  "  the  man 
who  lends  upon  interest." 

(26,  27)  Thy  neighbour's  raiment.— The  simlah, 
or  salmah,  here  translated  "  raiment,"  was  the  large 
flowing  outer  raiment,  elsewhere  called  heged,  which 
was  commonly  of  woollen,  and  corresponded  to  the 
abba  of  the  modem  Arabs.  It  was  a  warm  wrapper, 
and  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  a  Scotch  plaid. 
Tlie  poor  Israelite  did  not  much  want  it  by  day ;  but 
needed  it  as  a  blanket  by  night — a  practice  known  to 
many  modem  tribes  of  Arabs.  The  pi-esent  passage 
forbids  the  retention  of  this  garment  as  a  pledge  during 
the  night,  and  seems  to  imply  a  continuous  practice  of 
pledging  the  simlah  by  day,  and  being  allowed  to 


enjoy  the    use    of    it,   nevertheless,   as    a    nocturnal 
covering. 

(28)  Thou  Shalt  not  revile  the  gods.— The  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  give  the  passage  this  sense ;  and  so  it 
was  understood,  or  at  any  rate  expounded,  by  Philo 
(De  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  26)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  iv.  8, 
§  10),  who  boasted  that  the  Jews  abstained  from  revUing 
the  gods  of  the  nations.  But  the  practice  of  the  most 
pious  Israelites  in  the  best  times  was  different  (1  Kings 
xviii.  27 ;  Ps.  cxv.  4 — 8,  cxxxv.  15 — 18 ;  Isa.  xli.  29, 
xliv.  9—20;  Jer.  x.  11—15,  &c.).  The  gods  of  the 
heathen  were  uniformly,  and  with  the  utmost  scorn, 
"  reviled."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  true 
meaning  of  elohim  in  this  place  is  "  judges  "  (Rosen- 
miiller,  Zunz,  Herxheimer) ;  but  to  have  that  sense, 
the  word  requires  the  article.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
translate  by  "  God,"  as  is  done  by  De  Wette,  Knobel, 
Keil,  Kalisch,  Canon  Cook,  &c.,  and  to  understand  the 
entire  passage  as  intended  to  connect  the  sin  of  cursing 
a  ruler  witih  that  of  reviling  God,  the  ruler  being 
regarded  as  God's  representative. 

(29)  The  first  of  thy  ripe  fruits.- Heb.,  of  thy 
fulness.  "  Firstfruits "  were  the  spontaneous  tribute 
of  natural  piety  among  almost  all  nations.  They  were 
called  by  the  (creeks  airapxal,  by  the  Romans  primitice. 
Abel's  offering  (Gen.  iv.  4)  was  one  of  the  "  firstlings 
of  his  flock,"  and  Cain's  probably  one  of  firstfruits. 
In  the  present  passage  it  is  assumed  that  firstfruits  are 
due,  and  the  stress  is  laid  upon  offering  them  promptly, 
without  "  delay."    Delay  would  show  a  grudging  spirit. 

Of  thy  liquors. — As  wiue  and  oU.  (Compare 
Neh.  X.  37,  39.) 

The  firstborn  of  thy  sons. — See  the  Note  on 
chap.  xiii.  2 ;  and  on  the  means  of  redeeming  firstborn 
sons,  see  chap.  xiii.  13,  and  Num.  xto.  15,  16. 

(30)  Thine  oxen. — Rather,  thy  beeves.  The  word, 
used  is  applied  to  horned  cattle  of  either  sex. 

Seven  days  it  shall  be  with  his  dam.— Compare 
Lev.  xxii.  27.  The  main  object  of  forbidding  sacrifice^ 
before  the  eighth  day  would  appear  to  have  been 
regard  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  mother,  which 
needed  the  relief  obtained  by  suckling  its  offspring. 
There  may  also  have  underlain  the  prohibition  some 
reference  to  birth  as  an  impure  process.  Compare  the 
circumcision  of  the  male  child  on  the  eighth  day. 

(31)  Ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me.— Compare 
chap.  xix.  6.  The  holiness  really  desired  was  holiness 
of  heart  and  spirit.  Outward  ordinances  could  not 
effect  this ;  but,  to  keep  the  thought  perpetually  before 
men's  minds,  a  network  of  external  obligations  waa 
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EXODUS,   XXIII. 


Miscellaneous  Laws. 


"neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  tluit  w 
toni  of  beasts  in  the  field ;  ye  shall  cast 
it  to  the  dogs. 

CHAPTER  XXin.  —  (')  Thou  shalt 
not  'raise  a  false  report:  put  not  thine 
hand  with  the  wicked  to  be  an  un- 
righteous witness.  '-*  Thou  shalt  not 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil ;  neither 
shalt  thou  -  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline 
after  many  to  wrest /)w/r/mCTi<.-  ('''neither 
shalt  thou  countenance  a  poor  man  in 
his  cause. 


a  hvv.n.%;  Exc'lE. 
4<.  ai. 


I  OT.Teceivt. 


3  lli->l).,  answer. 


b  Dtllt.  23.  4. 


;  Or.  vilt  tho\ 
crttte  to  help  himt 
or.  ftmt  u-oiililrgt 
Cf'tni:  til  Irntr  lllj' 
lMi»ln''^*/"r'*iHi; 
th'in  KhHlt  Kitretij 
laivf  It  tu  Join 
wUh  htm. 


•     Done.    10.    10 

Ecolufl.  K.  20. 


<*'  Tf  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his 
ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring 
it  back  to  him  again.  <*<*If  thou  see  the 
ass  of  him  that  liateth  thee  lying  under 
his  burden,  ^and  wouldest  forbear  to 
help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with 
him. 

C'Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment 
of  thy  poor  in  his  cause.  *''  Keep  thee 
far  from  a  false  matter;  and  the  innocent 
and  righteous  slay  thou  not :  for  I  will 
not  justify  the  wicked,  e**  And  '  thou 
shalt  take  no  gift :  for  the  gift  blindeth 


devised,  whoreof  n  spcciincii  is  pivou  in  tlio  law  which 
foUowH.  Tho  th'sh  i)t  ail  animal  toni  hy  a  oaniivorous 
boast  would  bo  doubly  uiidiwi  :  (I)  By  eontaci  with 
tlie  undoau  carnivorous  bca.st ;  and  Cl)  through  not 
baviufj  all  the  blood  projH-rly  drained  from  it.  It  was 
thorcforo  not  to  Ih-  eaten  by  a  Hebrew. 

Ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs — i.e.,  ye  shall  do 
this  rather  than  cut  it.  Tlic  flesh  might  probably  bo 
given,  or  even  sold,  to  an  alien.    (Comparo  Dout.  xiv.  21.) 

XXIII. 

(1—19)  Tlio  "  misecllaneous  laws  "  are  here  continued. 
Fn)ni  verse  1  tover.se  !•  no  kind  of  .sequence  in  the  laws 
can  be  traced  ;  from  verse  10  to  the  first  clause  of  verso 
19  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  connection,  since 
tho  laws  enuneiatod  are  conconiod  with  ceremonial  ob- 
servance. The  closing  law,  however,  is  not  ceremonial, 
but  the  proliibition  of  a  practice  considered  to  be  cruel. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  bo  said  that  Tho  Book  of  the 
Covenant  maintains  its  unsystematic  character  to  tho 
close.     (See  Note  on  chap.  xx.  22 — 26.) 

(1)  Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report.— The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  translate.  "  Thou  shalt  not  receive  a 
false  report" — i'.f.,  give  it  credit,  accept  it  as  true,  and 
act  upon  it.  This  meaning  accords  well  with  the  suc- 
ceeding clause,  which  forbids  our  giving  support  to  the 
false  testimony  of  otliers.  In  both  clauses  the  principle 
of  tho  ninth  commaudmout  is  extended  from  principals 
to  accessories. 

(■-')  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil  .  .  . — It  is  perhajis  true  tliat  the  offence  especially 
condemned  is  joining  with  a  in.ajority  in  an  unrighteous 
judgment;  but  the  words  of  the  precept  extend  nuich 
further  than  tliis,  and  forbid  our  being  carried  away  by 
numbers  or  popularity  in  any  case.  Vox  pnindi  rn.i: 
Dei  is  a  favourite  maxim  with  many,  but  Scrii)turo 
nowhere  sanctions  it.  Job  boasts  that  he  did  not  fear 
a  great  nndtitude  I  Job  xxxi.  3^t).  David  says  that  the 
••  ten  thousands  of  the  people  set  themselves  against  him 
round  about  "(Ps.  iii.  (!).  The  prophets  liad  always 
the  miUtitude  against  them.  '•  Strait  is  the  gate, 
and  narrow  is  tlie  way,"  .said  our  blessed  Lord,  "  which 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  tliat  find  it."  But 
"  wide  is  tlio  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  tliere  be  which  go  in  thereat " 
(Matt.  vii.  1:?.  11).  We  must  be  prepared  to  face  un- 
popularity if  we  would  walk  in  accordance  with  tho 
law  of  Go<l. 

(3)  Neither  shalt  thou  countenance  a  poor 
man  in  his  cause.— Wo  must  not  "pervert  judg- 
ment "  either  iu  favour  of  the  rich  or  of  the  poor. 
18  2 


Justice  must  hold  her  scales  oven,  and  be  proof  eqtially 
against  a  paltry  fear  of  the  rich  and  a  weak  compassion 
for  tlie  indigent.  The  cause  alone  is  to  be  considered, 
not  tho  ])erson8.     (Comp.  Lev.  xix.  15.) 

( t)  Thine  enemy's  ox. — The  general  duty  of  stop- 
ping stray  animals  and  restoring  them  to  friendly 
owners,  expressly  taught  in  Deut.  xxii.  1 — 3,  is  here 
implied  as  if  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  legislator 
extends  this  duty  to  eases  where  the  owner  is  our  per- 
sonal enemy.  It  was  not  generally  recognised  in  anti- 
quity that  men's  enemies  liad  any  claims  upon  them. 
Cicero,  indeed,  says — "  Sunt  autom  quxdam  ofticiaetiam 
adversus  cos  servanda,  a  quibas  injuriam  acccperis  " 
{De  Off.  i.  II);  but  ho  stops  short  of  enjoining  active 
boncvoleuce.  Hero  and  in  verse  5  we  have  a  sort  of 
anticipation  of  Christianity— active  kindness  to  an 
enemy  being  required,  even  when  it  costs  us  somo 
trouble.  The  principle  of  friendliness  is  involved — the 
germ  which  in  Christianity  blossoms  out  into  the 
precept,  "  Love  your  enemies." 

(5)  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee 
.  .  .  — The  sense  is  clear,  but  tho  words  are  greatly 
disputed.  If  a  man  .sees  his  enemy's  ass  prostrate  under 
its  burthen,  he  is  to  help  to  raise  it  up.  In  this  case  he 
owes  a  double  duty — (1)  to  liis  enemy,  and  (2)  to  the 
suffering  animal.  'Geddes'  emendation  of  'azar  for  'azab, 
in  all  the  three  places  where  tlie  verb  occurs,  is  the  sim- 
plest and  best  of  those  suggested.  Tho  passage  would 
then  run  :  "  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee 
l)-ing  under  bis  burthen,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help 
it,  tliou  shalt  surely  help  with  him  " — i.e..  the  o^vner. 

(G)  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of  thy 
poor. — If  we  are  not  to  favour  the  poor  man  in  a  court 
of  justice  on  account  of  his  poverty  (verse  3),  much 
less  are  we  to  treat  him  with  disfavour.  (Comp.  Deut. 
xxiv.  17,  xxvii.  19;  Jer.  v.  28,  &c.) 

(")  Keep  thee  far  from  a  false  matter.— A  false 
accusation  seems  to  bo  intended.  If  we  mako  one  it 
may  restdt  in  an  innocent  man's  death,  and  we  shall  be 
murderers;  God  will  then  a-ssurcdly  hold  us  guilty. 

(8)  Thou  shalt  take  no  gift — i.e.,  no  bril)c.  Cor- 
ruption has  l)cen  always  rife  in  the  Ea.st.  and  the  pure 
administration  of  justice  is  almost  unknown  there. 
Signal  punishments  by  wise  rulers  have  sometimes 
cheeked  the  inveterate  evil  (Herod,  v.  2.'>).  but  it  recurs 
again  and  again — "  Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen 
usquo  recurret."  According  to  Josephus  (contr.  Ap.  ii. 
27),  the  Jewish  law  punished  with  death  the  judge 
who  took  a  bribe.  But  Hebrew  judges  seem  practically 
to  have  been  no  better  than  Oriental  judges  generally. 
(See  1  Sam.  ^-iii.  3  ;  Ps.  xxvi.  10  ;  Prov.  x^-ii.  23 ; 
Isa.  i.  23,  v.  23;  Micah  iii.  9— II,  ic.)     The  corrupt 


Law  qftlte  Sabbatical  Year. 


EXODUS,   XXIII. 


Law  of  tlie  Sabbath. 


^the  wise,  and  perverteth  the  words  of 
the  righteous.  <^'Also  thau  shalt  not 
oppress  a  stranger :  for  ye  know  the 
^heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

<i°)  And  "  six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy 
land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the  fruits 
thereof :  '^i'  but  the  seventh  year  thou 
shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still ;  that  the 
poor  of  thy  people  may  eat :  and  what 
they  leave  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall 
eat.      In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal 


1  Heb.,  the  seeing. 


2  Heb.,  soul. 


b  ch.  20.  8  ;   Dent. 
6.13;  Luke  13. 14. 


c  Deut.  16. 16. 


with  thy  vineyard,  and  with  thy  *  olive- 
yard. 

(13)  b  gix  ^ays  thou  shalt  do  thy  work, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt 
rest :  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may 
rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid,  and 
the  stranger,  may  be  refreshed. 

(13)  And  in  all  things  that  I  have  said 
unto  you  be  circumspect :  and  make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods, 
neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  thy  mouth. 

(H)  "^  Three  times  thou  shalt  keep  a  feast 


administration  of  justice  was  one  of  the  crying  evils 
which  provoked  God's  judgments  against  His  people, 
and  led,  in  the  fii'st  instance,  to  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, and  afterwards  to  the  Roman  conquest. 

(9)  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger. — See 
Note  on  chap.  xxii.  21.  The  repetition  of  the  law  indi- 
cates the  strong  inclination  of  the  Heteew  people  to 
ill-use  strangers,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  legislator  to 
check  their  inclination. 

Ceremonial  Laws. 

(10, 11)  Six  years  .  .  .  the  seventh  year.— The 
Sabbatical  year  which  is  here  commanded  was  an  insti- 
tution wholly  unknown  to  any  nation  but  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  most  extraordinary  that  any  legislator  should  have 
been  able  to  induce  a  people  to  accept  such  a  law. 
Prima  facie,  it  seemed,  by  forbidding  productive  indus- 
try during  one  year  in  seven,  to  diminish  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  by  one-seventh.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether,  under  a  primitive  agricultural  system,  when 
rotation  of  crops  was  unknown,  the  lying  of  the  land 
fallow  during  one  year  in  seven  would  not  have  been  an 
economical  benefit.  There  was  no  prohibition  on  labour 
other  than  in  cultivation.  The  clearing  away  of  weeds 
and  thorns  and  stones  was  allowed,  and  may  have  been 
practised.  After  an  eai-ly  harvest  of  the  self-sown 
crop,  the  greater  part  of  the  year  may  have  been  spent 
in  this  kind  of  industry.  Still  the  enactment  was  no 
doubt  unpopular :  it  checked  the  regular  course  of  agri- 
culture, and  seemed  to  rob  landowners  of  one-seventh 
of  their  natural  gains.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  it 
was  very  irregularly  observed.  Between  the  Exodus 
an  I  the  Captivity  it  had  apparently  been  neglected 
seventy  times  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21),  or  more  often  than 
it  had  been  kept.  After  the  Captivity,  however,  the 
observance  became  regular,  and  classical  writers  notice 
the  custom  as  one  existing  in  their  day  (Tacit.  Hist. 
V.  4).  Julius  Caesar  permitted  it,  and  excused  the  Jews 
from  paying  ti'ibute  in  the  seventh  year  on  its  account 
(Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  10,  §  6).  The  object  of  the 
law  was  threefold — (1)  to  test  obedience ;  (2)  to  give 
an  advantage  to  the  poor  and  needy,  to  whom  the  crop 
of  the  seventh  year  belonged  (verse  11) ;  and  (3)  to 
allow  an  opportunity,  once  in  seven  years,  for  prolonged 
commimiou  with  God  and  increased  religious  observ- 
ances.    (See  Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 13.) 

(11)  That  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat.— 

For  fuller  particulars  see  Lev.  xxv.  1 — 7.  The  owner 
was  to  have  no  larger  part  of  the  seventh  year's  pro- 
duce than  any  one  else.  He  was  to  take  his  share 
with  the  hireling,  the  stranger,  and  even  the  cattle, 
wliich  during  this  year  were  to  browse  where  they 
pleased. 


Thy  vineyard  .  . .  thy  oliveyard.— These  would 
bear  a  full  average  produce,  and  the  boon  to  the  poor 
man  would  in  these  respects  have  been  very  consider- 
able. Corn,  wine,  and  oil  were  the  staple  commodities 
of  Palestine  (Deut.  viii.  8 ;  2  Kings  x\'iii.  32,  &c.). 

(12)  The  law  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  is  here  repeated 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  to  mark 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  two,  which  were 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  system — a  system  which 
culminated  in  the  Jubilee  year  (Lev.  xxv.  8 — 13). 
Nothing  is  added  to  the  requirements  of  the  fourth 
commandment;  but  the  merciful  intention  of  the 
Sabbath  day  is  more  fully  brought  out — it  is  to  bo  kept 
in  order  that  the  cattle  may  rest,  and  the  slave  and 
stranger  may  be  refreshed. 

(13)  Be  circumspect. —  Rather,  take  heed.  The 
verb  used  is  a  very  common  one. 

Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods. 
— The  Jewish  commentators  understand  swearing  by 
the  name  of  other  gods  to  be  the  thing  here  forbidden, 
and  so  the  Vulg.,  "  per  nonien  exterorimi  deoruni  non 
jurabitis."  But  the  words  used  reach  far  beyond  this. 
Contempt  for  the  "  gods  of  the  nations "  was  to  be 
shown  by  ignoring  their  very  names.  They  were  not  to 
be  spoken  of,  unless  by  preachers  in  the  way  of  warn- 
ing, or  by  historians  when  the  facts  of  history  could  not 
be  otherwise  set  forth.  Moses  himself  mentions  Baal 
(Num.  xxii.  41),  Baal-peor  (ib.  xxv.  3,  5),  Chemosh  {ib. 
xxi.  29),  and  Moloch  (Levit.  xx.  2 — 5,  xxiii.  21). 

(1-1-17)  The  first  great  festival — the  Passover  festival 
— had  been  already  instituted  (chaps,  xii.  3 — 20,  xiii.  3 — 
10).  It  pleased  the  Divine  Legislator  at  this  time  to 
add  to  that  festival  two  others,  and  to  make  all  three 
equally  obligatory.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that,  in  germ,  the  "  feast  of  harvest "  and  the  "  feast  of 
ingathering"  already  existed.  All  nations,  from  the 
earliest  time  to  which  history  reaches  back,  had  festival, 
seasons  of  a  religious  character ;  and  no  seasons  are  more 
suitable  for  such  festivities  than  the  conclusion  of  the 
grain-harvest,  and  the  final  completion  of  the  entu-e 
harvest  of  the  year.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  previous 
practice,  these  three  festival-seasons  were  now  laid 
down  as  essential  parts  of  the  Law,  and  continued — sup- 
plemented by  two  others — the  national  festivals  so  long 
as  Israel  was  a  nation.  In  other  countries  such  seasons 
were  more  common.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptians 
had  six  great  yearly  festival-times  (ii.  59) ;  and  in 
Greece  and  Rome  there  was  never  a  month  without 
some  notable  religious  festivity.  Such  institutions 
exerted  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  influence,  and 
helped  towards  national  unity.  This  was  more  espe- 
cially the  case  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  were 
expressly  made  gatherings  of  the  whole  nation  to  a  single 
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Laio  of  the  Great  Festivals. 


EXODUS,   XXIII. 


MisceUanemia  Latcs. 


unto  ino  in  tho  year.  <"')"Tliou  wliiilt 
keep  the  feast  of  nnleavened  bread  : 
(thou  shult  eat  xuileavened  bread  seven 
days,  as  I  coininanded  thee,  in  the  time 
appointed  of  the  month  Abib  ;  for  in  it 
thou  camestout  from  Egypt :  'and  none 
shall  appear  before  me  empty  :)  *'"^'  and 
Ihe  feast  of  harvest,  the  firstfruits  of  thy 
labours,  whieh  thou  hast  sown  in  the 
held :  and  the  feast  of  in<^atheriiig, 
irhich  M  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  oiit  of 


a  rli.  n.xli  'M.  IH. 


Ii  Diiit.lil.  Ill;  Ec- 
clUH,  SA.  4. 


I  Or,/r/urt. 


(  llout.  11.  SI. 


the  field.  "')Three  times  in  theyearall  thy 
males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord  Gou. 

('»)Thou  shalt.not  offer  the  blood  of 
my  sacrifice  with  leavened  bread ;  neither 
shall  the  fat  of  my  '  sacrifice  remain  until 
the  morning. 

(19)  'The  first  of  the  firstfruits  of  thy 
land  thou  shalt  bring  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  thy  God. 

'Thou  slialt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk. 

(•-■0) « Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before 


coiitrc.  Wliat  tlic  groat  Greek  jiaiiegyrie.".  Olyiupie, 
Pytliiaii,  Ac.,  were  ti>  Hellas,  tliat  tlio  three  groat 
aiiiiiial  gatherings  to  tho  place  where  (Jod  had  fixed  His 
iiaiiie  were  to  iKrael — a  ineaiis  of  drawing  closer  the 
national  liond,  and  counteracting  tlio.so  sejiaratist  teu- 
dencies  which  a  nation  split  into  tribes  almost  neces- 
sarily developed. 

(15)  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread.— Sec  the 
Notes  on  clia)!.  xii.  15 — 20. 

In  the  time  appointed  of  the  month  Abib.— 
From  the  1  Mh  day  of  the  niontli  Abib  (or  Nisan)  to 
tlie  21st  <lay.     (Sei^  cliaps.  xii.  IS,  xiii.  4 — 7.) 

None  shall  appear  before  me  empty.— Viewed 
religiously,  the  festivals  were  annual  national  fhauk.s- 
givings  for  mercies  received,  both  natural  and  miracu- 
lous— the  first  for  the  commcnceinont  of  harvest  and 
tlie  doliveraneo  out  of  Egyjit ;  the  second  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  grain-liarvest  and  tho  passage  of  the  Re<l 
Sea ;  the  third  for  (he  final  gathering  in  of  the  fniits 
and  tho  many  mercies  of  tlie  wilderness.  At  sueli 
seasons  wo  must  not  "  appear  before  God  empty,"  wo 
must  give  Him  not  only  "  the  salves  of  our  lips,"  but 
some  substantial  ai-kiiowleilgmcnt  of  His  goodness 
towards  us.  The  law  here  laid  down  with  respect  to 
tlio  first  feast  is  afterwards  extended  to  the  other  two 
(Deut.  xvi.  161. 

(ii''»  The  feast  of  harvest.- It  was  calculated  tliat 
the  grain-harvest  would  be  completed  fifty  days  after  it 
had  begun.  On  this  fiftieth  day  (Pentecost)  the  second 
festival  was  to  <'ommence  by  tho  offering  of  two  loaves 
in.ide  of  tho  new  wheat  just  gathered  in.  On  the  other 
offerings  commanded,  see  Lent,  xxiii.  18 — 20.  Tlie 
Law  limited  the  feast  to  a  single  day — tho  "  day  of 
Pentecost  " — but  in  practice  it  was  early  extended  to 
two  days,  in  order  to  cover  a  possilile  miscalculation  as 
to  the  exact  time. 

The  feast  of  ingathering.— Elsewhere  commonly 
called  "  tho  feast  of  tabernacles "  (Levit.  xxiii.  34 ; 
Deut.  xvi.  13,  Iti,  xxxi.  10 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  1,3 ;  Ezra  iii. 
4;  Zeeh.  xiv.  16 — 19,  &c.).  Like  tho  foast  of  un- 
leavened bread,  this  lasted  for  a  week.  It  corresponded 
to  a  certain  extent  with  modem  "  harvest-homos,"  but 
was  more  prolonged  and  of  a  more  distinctly  religious 
character.  Tho  time  fixed  for  it  was  the  week  com- 
mencing with  tho  fifteenth  and  terminating  with  the 
twenty-first  of  the  month  Tisri,  corresponding  to  our 
October.  The  vintage  and  tho  olive-harvest  had  by 
that  time  been  comjneted,  and  thanks  were  given  for 
God's  bounties  through  the  whole  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  sojouni  in  the  wilderness  was  commemorated ; 
and  as  a  memorial  of  that  time  those  who  attended  the 
feast  dwelt  during  its  continnauco  in  booths  made  of 
branches  of  trees.  (Sec  LeWt.  xxiiL  40;  Neh.  viii. 
11—17.) 
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('")  Three  times  in  the  year. — The  terms  of  fiiis 
veree,  as  com])ared  with  verse  14,  limit  the  observance  of 
the  three  festivals  to  the  males,  but  add  the  imiiortant 
requirement  of  personal  attendance  at  a  given  place. 
By  "  all  thy  males  "  we  must  undcrstanfl  all  of  full  ago 
and  not  incapacitated  by  infirmity  or  illness. 

(18)  Thou  Shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my 
sacrifice  ■with  leavened  bread.—  Some  rcganl 
this  ])roliibiti(ni  as  extending  to  all  sacrifices;  bnt  the 
majority  of  commentatoi-s  limit  it  to  the  .sacrifice  of  tho 
Paschal  lamb,  which  was  the  only  sacrifice  as  yetexpressly 
instituted  by  Jehovah.  According  to  modem  Jewish 
not  ions,  leavened  l)read  is  {KTmissible  at  the  other  feasts; 
at  Pentecost  it  was  commanded  (Levit.  xxiii.  17). 

The  fat  of  my  sacrifice.—  Rather  (as  in  tho 
Margin),  llu:  fat  of  my  feast.  Tlio  fat  of  the  Paschal 
lambs  was  burnt  on  the  altar  with  incense  tho  same 
evening.  Thus  the  whole  lamb  was  consumed  before 
the  morning.  As  the  Paschal  lamb  is  kot'  ^{oxV,  "  '<ny 
sacrifice,"  so  tho  Passover  is  "  my  feast." 

(19)  The  first  of  the  firstfruits  —  i.e.,  the  very 
first  that  ripen.  There  was  a  natural  tetdeney  to 
'■  delay  "  tho  offering  (chap.  xxii.  29)  until  a  cousider- 
ablo  part  of  the  harvest  Iiad  been  got  in.  True  grati- 
tude makes  a  return  for  benefits  received  as  soon  as  it 
can.     "  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat." 

The  house  of  the  Lord. — Comp.  chap,  xriiv.  26 
and  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  It  is  known  to  Moses  that  the 
"  place  which  God  will  choose  to  put  his  name  there  " 
is  to  be  a  "  house,"  or  "  temple." 

Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid. — A  fanciful  exe- 
gesis connects  the  four  precepts  of  verses  18  and  19  with 
the  three  feasts — the  two  of  veree  18  with  the  Paschal 
festival,  that  concerning  firstfruits  in  verse  19  with  the 
feast  of  ingathering,  and  this  concerning  kids  with  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  To  support  this  theory  it  is  sng. 
gested  that  the  command  has  reference  to  a  supersti- 
tious practice  customary  at  the  close  of  the  harvest — & 
kid  being  then  boiled  in  its  mother's  milk  with  magic 
rites,  and  the  milk  used  to  sprinkle  plantations,  fields, 
and  gardens,  in  order  to  render  them  more  prtKluctive 
the  next  year.  But  Deut.  xiv.  21,  which  attaches  the 
precept  to  a  list  of  unclean  meats,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  tho  kid  spoken  of  wa.s  boiled  to  be  eaten.  The 
best  explanation  of  the  passage  is  that  of  Boeharf. 
(Hierozoie.  pt.  i..  bk.  ii.,  chap.  52).  that  there  was  a  sort 
of  cruelty  in  making  the  milk  of  the  mother,  intended 
for  the  kid's  sustenance,  the  means  of  its  destruction. 

The  Promises  of  God  to  Isbaxl,  if  the 

Covenant  is  kept. 
(20—33)  The  Book  of  (he  Covenant  terminates,  very 
appropriately,  with  a  scries  of  promises.     God  is  "the 
rewardcr  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."   He  chooses 


Go(Ps  Promises  to  Israel. 


EXODUS,   XXIII. 


if  the  Covena)it  he  Jiept. 


thee,  to  keep  tliee  in  the  way,  and  to 
bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have 
prepared.  <2i)  Beware  of  him,  and  obey 
his  voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will 
not  pardon  your  transgressions  :  for  my 
name  is  in  him.  (--'  But  if  thou  shalt 
indeed  obey  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I 
speak ;  then  I  will  be  an  enemy  unto 
thine  enemies,  and  an  '  adversary  unto 
thine  adversaries.  (^) "  For  mine  Aiigel 
shall  go  before  thee,  and  *  bring  thee  in 
unto  the  Amorites,  and  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites :  and  I  wiU 
cut  them  off.  (24)irj^Q^  shalt  not  bow 
down  to  their  gods,  nor  serve  them,  nor 
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do  after  their  works :  'but  thou  shalt 
utterly  overthrow  them,  and  quite  break 
down  theii-  images.  '-^*  Aaid  ye  shall 
serve  the  Lord  your  God,  and  he  shall 
bless  thy  bread,  and  thy  water ;  and  I 
will  take  sickness  away  from  the  midst 
of  thee.  (^^>  ''There  shall  nothing  cast 
their  young,  nor  be  ban-en,  in  thy  land  : 
the  number  of  thy  days  I  will  fulfil.  ^-''I 
will  send  my  fear  before  thee,  and  will 
destroy  all  the  people  to  whom  thou 
shalt  come,  and  I  will  make  all  thine 
enemies  turn  their  -backs  unto  thee» 
(28)  ^jQ(j  f  J  yff{i[  send  hornets  before  thee,, 
which  shall  di-ive  out  the  Hivite,  the 
Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  from  before 


to  "  reward  men  after  their  works,"  and  to  set  before 
them  "the  recompense  of  the  reward."  He  "knows 
whereof  we  are  made,"  and  by  what  motives  we  are  in- 
fluenced. Self-interest,  the  desire  of  our  own  good,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  of  them.  If  Israel  will  keep  His 
covenant,  they  will  enjoy  the  following  blessings  : — (1) 
The  guidance  and  protection  of  His  angel  till  Canaan  is 
reached ;  (2)  God's  help  against  their  adversaries,  who 
will,  little  by  little,  be  driven  out ;  (3)  the  idtimate  pos- 
session of  the  entire  coimtry  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  the  Desert  and  the 
Euplirates  on  the  other ;  (4)  a  blessing  upon  their  flocks 
and  herds,  which  shall  neither  be  baiTen  nor  cast  their 
young;  and  (5)  a  blessing  upon  themselves,  whereby 
they  will  escape  sickness  and  enjoy  a  long  term  of  life. 
All  these  advantages,  however,  are  conditional  upon 
obedience,  and  may  be  forfeited. 

(20)  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee.— Kalisch 
considers  Moses  to  have  been  the  "angel"  or  "mes- 
senger;" others  imderstand  one  of  the  created  angelic 
host.  But  most  commentators  see  in  the  promise  the 
first  mention  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Covenant,"  who  is 
reasonably  identified  with  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Son  and  Word  of  God. 
When  the  promise  is  retracted  on  account  of  the  sin  of 
the  golden  calf,  it  is  in  the  words,  "  /  will  not  go  up 
with  thee"  (chap,  xxxiii.  3). 

(31)  My  name  is  in  him.— God  and  His  Name  are 
in  Scripture  almost  convertible  terms.  He  is  never 
said  to  set  His  Name  in  a  man. 

(22)  An  adversary  unto  thine  adversaries.— 
Rather,  an  afflictor  of  thy  afflictors. 

(23)  I  -will  cut  them  oflF.— Or,  ait  them  doivn — 
i.e.,  make  them  cease  to  be  nations,  not  exterminate 
them  utterly.  Jebusites,  Hittites,  and  others  continued 
to  inhabit  Canaan,  and  were  probably  absorbed  ulti- 
mately into  the  Hebrew  population,  having  become  full 
proselytes. 

(21)  Nor  do  after  their  works. — The  Canaanit- 
ish  nations  were  not  merely  idolaters,  they  were  corrupt, 
proflio-ate,  and  depraved.  AH  the  abominations  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  xviii.  (5 — 23  were  practised  widely  among 
them  befoi-e  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  territoiy 
(Lev.  xviii.  24—30).  No  doubt  the  idolatry  and  the 
profligacy  were  closely  connected,  as  among  idolatrous 
nations  generally ;  but  it  was  for  their  profligacy  rather 
than  their  idolatry  that  they  were  driven  out.  Thus  it 
was  necessary  to  warn  Israel  against  both. 
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Thou  shalt  .  .  .  quite  break  down  their 
images. — Conquerors  generally  preserved  the  idols  of 
the  conquered  nations  as  trophies  of  victory ;  to  do  so 
was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  IdoLatry  had  such  a 
powerful  and  subtle  attraction  for  them,  that  there  was 
danger  of  their  being  seduced  into  it  unless  the  entire 
apparatus  of  the  idol-worship  were  destroyed  and  made 
away  with.  Hence  the  present  injunctions,  and  others 
similar  to  them.  (Comp.  chap,  xxxiv.  13 ;  Deut, 
vii.  .5 ;  &c.) 

(25)  He  shall  bless  thy  bread,  and  thy  water 
— i.e.,  all  the  food,  wliether  meat  or  drink,  on  which 
they  subsisted.  It  is  God's  blessing  which  makes  food 
healthful  to  us. 

Take  sickness  away. — Half  the  sicknesses  from 
which  men  suffer  are  directly  caused  by  sin,  and  woidd 
disappear  if  men  led  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  lives. 
Others,  as  plague  and  pestilence,  are  scourges  sent  by 
God  to  ijunish  those  who  liave  offended  Him.  If  Israel 
had  walked  in  God's  ways.  He  woidd  have  preserved 
them  from  sicknesses  of  all  kinds  by  a  miraculous  in- 
terposition.    (Comp.  Deut.  vii.  15.) 

(26)  There  shall  nothing  cast  their  young, 
nor  be  barren. — Abortions,  untimely  births,  and 
barrenness,  when  they  exceeded  a  ceiiain  average 
amount,  were  always  reckoned  in  the  ancient  world 
among  the  signs  of  God's  disfavour,  and  special  expia- 
tory rites  were  devised  for  checking  them.  Conversely, 
when  such  misfortimes  fell  short  of  the  ordinaiy 
average,  God's  favour  was  presumed.  The  promises 
here  made  confirm  man's  instinctive  feeling. 

The  number  of  thy  days  I  will  fulfil.— Comp. 
chap.  XX.  12.  Long  life  is  always  regarded  in  Scripture 
as  a  blessing.  (Comp.  Pss.  Iv.  23,  xc.  10 ;  Job  v.  26, 
xlii.  16,  17;  1  Kings  iii.  11;  Isa.  Ixv.  20;  Eph. 
vi.  3,  &e.) 

(28)  I  win  send  hornets.— Heb.,  the  hornet. 
Comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  12,  where  "  the  hornet "  is  said  to 
have  been  sent.  No  doubt  hornets  might  be  so  numer- 
ous as  to  become  an  intolerable  plague,  and  induce  a 
nation  to  quit  its  country  and  seek  another  (see  Boch- 
art,  Hierozoic.  iv.  13).  But  as  we  have  no  historical 
account  of  the  kind  in  connection  with  the  Canaanite 
races,  the  expression  here  used  is  scarcely  to  bff  taken 
literally.  Probably  the  Egyptians  are  the  hornets  in- 
tended. It  was  they  who,  imder  Barneses  III.,  broke 
the  power  of  the  Hittites  and  other  nations  of  Pales- 
tine, while  the  Israelites  were  sojoui-uers  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    Possibly  the  term  was  chosen  in  reference  to  the 


<Caiiaanitea  to  be  Driven  Out. 


EXODUS,   XXIV. 


Acceptance  of  the  CovenatU. 


thee.  '^'  I  will  not  ilrive  tbein  out  from 
before  thco  in  one  year ;  lest  the  land 
become  desolate,  and  the  beast  of  the 
field  multiply  af^ainst  thee,  l^"'  By  little 
and  little  1  will  drive  them  out  from 
before  theo,  until  thou  bo  increased,  and 
inherit  the  land.  <•"'  And  I  will  set  thy 
bounds  from  the  Red  sea  even  unto  the 
sea  of  the  Philistines,  and  from  the 
desert  unto  the  river :  for  I  will  deliver 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  iiito  your 
hand ;  and  thou  shalt  drive  them  out 
before  thee.  '■'-' "  Thou  slialt  make  no 
covenant  with  them,  nor  with  their 
gods.  * ")  They  shall  not  dwell  in  thy 
land,  lest  they  make  thee  sin  against  me  : 
for  if  thou  senre  their  gods,  *it  will 
surely  be  a  snare  unto  thee. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.— (»  And  he  said 
unto  Moses,  Come  up  unto  the  Loud, 
thou,  and  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu, 
and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and 
worship  ye  afar  off.  <-'  And  Moses  alone 
shall  come  near  the  Lord  :  but  they 
shall  not  come  nigh ;  neither  shall  the 
people  go  up  with  him. 

<•''  And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
judgments :  and  all  the  people  answered 
with  one  voice,  and  said,  ''All  the  words 
which  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we 
do. 

'''  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  and  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  builded  an  altar  under  the 
hill,  and  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the 


liioroglyphie  siffii  for  "king"  in  E{;jri)t,  which  was  tlic 
fiffnvo  of  a  bee  or  wasp.  The  author  of  tlie  Book  of 
Wisdom  seems,  liowever,  to  have  understood  tlic  ex- 
pre.ssion  literally  (Wisd.  xii.  S,  9). 

(211)  The  beast  of  the  field.— Comp.  i  Kiugs  x\-ii. 
25,  2tJ,  where  we  find  that  this  result  followed  the 
<leportation  of  the  Samaritans  hy  the  Assyrians. 

(II)  Thy  bounds.— Those  whose  hiirhest  notion  of 
projOioey  identifies  it  with  advanced  hnnian  foresijjht 
naturally  object  to  Moses  havinfj  foretold  the  vast 
<>xtcnt  of  empire  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  days 
of  David  and  Solomon.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
understand  this  passage  in  any  other  way  than  as  an 
Jissignment  to  Israel  of  the  entire  tract  between  the 
Desert,  or  "  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings,"  and  the 
Euphrates  on  the  one  hand,  the  Mediteiranean  and  the 
Red  Sea  on  the  other.  "The  River"  [h(ui.nahav) 
has  no  other  meaning  in  the  Pentateuch  than  '"  the 
Euphrates."  And  this  was  exactly  the  extent  to  which 
the  dominions  of  Israel  reached  uniler  Solomon,  as  we 
see  from  the  description  in  Kings  and  Chronicles 
(I  Kings  iv.  21,  24 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  2(>).  It  had,  accord- 
ing to  Moses  (Gen.  xv.  18),  l)een  already  indicated  with 
tolerablo  precision  iu  the  original  promise  made  to 
Abraham. 

(•'■')  Thou  Shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them 
— i.e.,  no  treaty  of  peace;  no  arrangement  by  which 
one  part  of  the  land  shall  be  thiuo  and  another  theirs. 
(Com|).  chap,  xxxiv.  12.) 

Nor  with  their  gods.— It  was  customary  at  the 
time  for  treaties  between  nations  to  contain  an  acknow- 
ledgment by  each  of  the  other's  gods.  (See  the  treaty 
between  Rjimcscs  11.  and  the  Hittites  iu  the  Records 
of  the  Past,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  27 — 32.)  Thns  a  treaty  with  a 
nation  was  a  sort  of  treaty  with  its  gods. 

(|^')  They  shall  not  dwell  in  thy  land.— In- 
<lividuals  luiglit  remain  if  they  became  proselj-tcs,  as 
Urijah  the  Hittite,  Araunah  "the  Jebusite,  &c. ;  and 
the  Gibeouites  remained  en  masse,  but  iu  a  servile 
condition.  What  was  forbidden  was  the  co-existence  of 
friendly  but  independent  heathen  communities  with 
Israel  within  the  limits  of  Canaan.  This  would  have 
been  a  peri)etual  '•  snare  "  to  the  Israelites,  ami  would 
have  continually  led  them  into  idolatry;  as  we  find  that 
it  did  during  the  period  of  the  early  Judges.  (See 
Judges  i.  27— 3(J;  ii.  11—13;  iii.  5—7.) 


XXIV. 
The  Ratification  of  the  Covenant. 

(1)  And  he  said. — We  should  have  expected  "  And 
God  sjiid,"  or  "  And  Jehovah  said."  The  omission  of 
the  nominative  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
insertion  into  Exoilus  at  this  ixiiut  of  "  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,"  which  was  originally  a  distinct  document. 
Verse  1  of  chap.  xxiv.  probably  followed  originally  on 
vci'se  21  of  chap.  xx.  The  sequence  of  the  words  was 
then  as  follows:  "And  Moses  drew  near  unto  the 
thick  darkness  where  God  was.  And  he  said  unto 
Moses,"  ifcc. 

Come  up.— The  ascent  of  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abilm, 
and  the  seventy  elders  seems  to  have  been  commanded 
in  order  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  ratification  of 
the  covenant  between  Go<l  and  Israel,  which  is  the 
main  subject  of  this  section.  Moses  receivetl  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  Ix-fore  descending,  and  no  doubt 
was  divinely  guided  in  the  steps  whicli  he  took  previ- 
ously to  ascending  with  them. 

Nadab,  and  Abihu.— Aaron's  two  elder  sons. 
(See  chap.  vi.  23. ) 

Seventy  of  the  elders.  —  These  are  not  the 
"judges"  of  chap,  xviii.  21 — 2(>.  who  were  not  yet 
appointed  (see  Note  on  chap,  xviii.  24,  2."ii.  but  rather 
the  heads  of  tribes  and  families  who  had  exercised 
authority  over  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  through 
whom  Moses  had  always  coiinininicatcd  with  the  people. 
(See  chaps,  iii.  16,  iv.  29.  xii.  21,  xvii.  .5,  (i.) 

(3)  Moses  .  .  .  told  the  people  aU  the 
words  of  the  Lord.- Moses  gave  them  an  outline 
of  the  legislation  wliich  he  subsequently  connnitted  to 
writing  (verse  4)  and  formed  into  "the  Book  of  the 
Covenant "  (verse  7).  Its  general  jmrport  and  main 
heads  were  communicated,  but  probably  not  all  its 
details.  Otherwise  it  would  scarcely  have  Ix-en  neces- 
sary to  read  the  contents  of  the  book  to  them.  Tlie 
jteople  willingly  gave  in  their  adhesion,  feeling  the 
laws  to  be  "  holy,  just,  and  good,"  and  not  yet  knowing 
how  difficult  they  would  find  it  to  render  a  perfect 
olx'dicnce. 

HI  Moses  wrote.— Comp.  chap.  xvii.  14.  The 
familiarity  of  Mioses  with  writing  is  throughout  pre- 
sumed in  the  Pentateuch.  One  "  learned  iu  all  the 
wisdom  of    the    Egyptians"    nnder    tiie    uiueteeuth 


Its  Formal  Ratification 


EXODUS,   XXIV. 


hy  a  Sacrifice. 


twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  <^'  And  he  sent 
young  men  of  the  cliildren  of  Israel, 
wliicli  offered  burnt  offerings,  and  sacri- 
ficed peace  offerings  of  oxen  unto  the 
Lord.  (^'  And  Moses  took  half  of  the 
blood,  and  put  it  in  basons  ;  and  half  of 
the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar. 
<'')  And  he  took  the  book  of  the  covenant, 
and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people : 
and  they  said,  "All  that  the  Loed  hath 
said    will    we    do,    and    be    obedient. 


b  I  Pet.  1. 
9.  20. 


(^)  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and 
sprinkled  it  on  the  people,  and  said. 
Behold  'the  blood  of  the  covenant, which 
the  Loed  hath  made  with  you  concern- 
ing all  these  words. 

(^)  Then  went  up  Moses,  and  Aaron, 
Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the 
elders  of  Israel :  '^"^  and  they  saw  the 
God  of  Israel :  and  there  was  under  his 
feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire 
stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven 


dynasty  oould  not  well  be  ignorant  of  this  ordinary 
Egyptian  accomplishment. 

Under  the  hill.— Heb.,  the  mountain.  The  Ras 
Sufsafeh  is  intended. 

Twelve  pillars.— As  the  altar  symbolised  and  in- 
dicated the  presence  of  Jehovah,  one  party  to  the 
Covenant,  so  the  twelve  piUars — probably  long  stones 
set  np  on  end  (Gen.  xxviii.  18) — symbolised  the  presence 
of  tlie  twelve  tribes,  the  other  party.  (For  another 
instance  of  the  employment  of  such  symbolism  see 
Josh.  iv.  3,  9,  20.) 

(5)  Young  men  .  .  .  which  oflFered  birrnt 
offerings. — It  is  to  be  noted  that,  even  subsequently 
to  tlie  appointment  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  acts 
of  slaughtering  the  victims  and  arranging  the  flesh 
upon  the  altar  were  regarded  as  appropriately  per. 
formed  by  any  Israelite  (Lev.  i.  5,  6,  11,  12,  &c.).  Tlie 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  lighting  of  the  fire  were 
the  special  sacrificial  acts  reserved  to  the  priest  (Lev.  i. 
5,  7,  11, 13).  At  this  time,  before  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood had  been  instituted,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  act  reserved.  Young 
men  were  employed  to  slay  the  animals  as  best  qualified 
by  their  strength  to  deal  with  them. 

Burnt  offerings  .  .  .  peace  offerings. — Burnt 
offerings  were  at  once  expiatory  and  signs  of  self- 
dedication.  Peace  offerings  were  indications  of  man's 
gratitude  for  mercies  received.  Both  were  now  offered 
together,  to  mark  (1)  Israel's  thankfulness  for  being 
taken  into  covenant,  and  (2)  Israel's  determination  to 
consecrate  itself  wholly  to  the  service  of  God. 

(6)  Put  it  in  basons.— Reserving  it  for  the  purpose 
stated  in  verse  8. 

Half  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar. 
— This  was  the  most  essential  i^art  of  eveiy  sacrifice — 
the  act  by  which  the  ^-ictim,  the  representative  of  the 
offerer,  was  made  over  and  delivered  up  to  God. 
Usually  all  the  blood  was  thus  devoted ;  here  there  was 
need  of  some  for  another  purpose. 

(7)  The  book  of  the  covenant— i.e.,  the  book 
which  he  had  written  overnight,  the  collection  of  laws 
and  promises  which  we  have  in  chaps,  xx.  22 — xxiii.  33. 

In  the  audience  of  the  people. — Heb.,  in  the 
ears  of  the  people. 

And  they  said. — Having  heard  the  ipsissima  verba 
spoken  by  God  to  Moses,  they  repeated  their  previous 
acceptance  (see  verse  3),  adding  a  general  promise  of 
obedience. 

(8)  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled 
it  ,  .  . — Half  of  the  blood  had  been  sprinkled  upon  the 
altar,  which  symbolised  Jehovah ;  the  other  half  was 
now  sprinkled  upon  the  people,  or  rather  upon  their 
representatives — the  elders  and  others  who  stood  nearest 
to  Moses.  Thus  the  two  jiarties  to  the  covenant, 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  same  sacrifices,  were 


brought  into  sacramental  union.  Rites  somewhat 
similar,  iuvoMng  blood  commimion,  were  common 
throughout  the  East  in  connection  with  covenants 
(Hom.  n.  iii.  298,  xix.  252  ;  Herod,  i.  74,  iii.  8,  iv.  70 ; 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  §  9 ;  Lucian.  Toxar.  37 ;  Pomp.  Mel. 
ii.  1;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  47;  &c.),  and  were  regarded  as 
adding  to  their  force  and  sacredness. 

On  the  people. — It  has,  been  suggested  (Abar- 
bamel)  that  tlie  blood  was  really  sprinkled  on  the 
twelve  piUars  which  represented  the  people  ;  but  the 
words  used  scarcely  seem  to  admit  of  such  an  interpre- 
tation. The  wi-iter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
understood  the  iMssage  as  declaring  that  the  people 
were  sprinkled  (Heb.  ix.  19). 

(9)  Then  went  up. — According  to  the  ordinary 
ideas  of  the  time,  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  was 
now  comjilete,  and  nothing  more  was  needed.  It 
pleased  God,  however,  to  terminate  the  whole  transac- 
tion by  a  closing  scene  of  extraordinary  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  spiritual  significance.  A  sacrifice  implied 
a  sacrificial  meal  (chap,  xviii.  12).  Moses  imderstood 
that  God.  by  summoning  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abihu,  and 
seventy  of  the  elders  into  the  mount  (verse  1),  had  in- 
tended the  sacrificial  meal  to  be  held  there ;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  he  had  sprinkled  the  people,  ascended 
SLuai  with  the  persons  summoned,  and  had  the  feast 
prepared.  A  saci-ificial  meal  was  always  regarded  as  a 
religious  act — an  act  done  "befoi-e  God"  (chap,  xviii. 
12),  iuvoMng  comnnmiou  with  Him.  God  willed  now 
to  signalise  this  sacrificial  feast  above  aU  others  by 
makiug  His  presence  not  only  felt  but  seen.  As  Moses, 
Aaron  with  his  two  sons,  and  the  elders  were  engaged 
in  the  feast  (verse  11),  a  vision  of  marvellous  splendour 
broke  upon  them.  "  They  saw  the  God  of  Israel " 
(verse  10).  God  showed  Himself  to  them — not,  as- 
befox'e,  amid  thunders  and  liglituiiigs,  and  a  thick  cloud, 
and  fire,  and  smoke,  and  earthquake  (chap.  xix.  16,  18), 
but  in  His  loveliness  (Cant.  v.  16)  and  His  beauty, 
standing  on  pellucid  sapphire,  blue  as  the  blue  of 
heaven.  They  "  saw  God,"  and  were  neither  hurt  nor 
even  terrified ;  they  coiUd,  while  seeing  Him,  stiU  eat 
and  di-ink — they  felt  themselves  like  guests  at  His- 
boai'd,  as  if  He  were  banqueting  with  them.  So 
was  impressed  upon  them  the  mild  and  sweet  rela- 
tion into  which  they  were  brought  towards  God  by 
covenant — a  covenant  made,  and  not  yet  infringed. 
The  gentle,  lovely,  attractive  side  of  God's  character 
was  shewn  to  them,  instead  of  the  awful  and  alarm- 
ing one ;  and  they  were  taught  to  look  forward  to  a 
final  state  of  bliss,  in  which  God's  covenanted  servants 
would  dwell  in  His  presence  continually. 

(10)  They  saw  the  God  of  Israel.— Probably, 
in  human  form,  as  Isaiah  saw  Him  (Isa.  vi.  1 — 5), 
and  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  i.  26),  and  even  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  iii.  25).     It  is  not  of  this  appearance  that  Moses 


Moses  Ordered  to  Ascend  into 
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Sinai  a  Second  Time. 


ill  his  clearness.  '"'And  upon  tlie  nobles 
of  the  cliildren  of  Israel  he  laid  not  his 
hand  :  also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat 
and  drink. 

(i2)Ajid  the  LoKD  said  unto  Moses, 
Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  be 
there :  and  I  will  jjfive  thee  tables  of 
stone,  and  a  law,  and  conimanduients 
which  I  have  written ;  that  thou  niayest 


teach  them.  '^^'  And  Moses  rose  up,  and 
his  minister  Joshua  :  and  Moses  went 
up  into  the  mount  of  God.  *'"  And  he 
said  unto  the  elders.  Tarry  ye  here  for 
us,  until  we  come  again  unto  you  :  and, 
behold,  Aaron  and  llur  arc  with  you  : 
if  any  man  have  any  matters  to  do,  let 
him  come  unto  them. 

(15)  And  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount, 


BB)-8  :  "To  Htiw  no  similitude"  (Dcut.  iv.  12).  Tho 
apiJcariiiu'o  wliirh  tlicy  saw  liad  "  foct." 

A  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stono. —  Hd)., 
a  leork  of  the  clearness  of  sapphire.  Tlio  "sappliiro  " 
(8n;);)ir) Of  tho  Pi'iitiitouch  is  probalily  lapis  lazuli. 

The  body  of  heaven— i.e.,  "  tiio  very  heaven," 
or  "  tlio  lu'iivon  itself." 

(11)  Tho  nobles.— Tlio  word  used  is  an  unusual 
one,  hut  seems  to  desijjnate  tho  "eldere"  of  verses 
1  and  !t.     It  implies  nobility  of  birth. 

Ho  laid  not  his  hand— i.e.,  Ho  in  nowise  hurt 
or  injureil  them.  The  belief  was  general  that  a  man 
could  not  seo  God  and  live  (Gen.  xxxii.  30  ;  Exod. 
xxxii.  20;  Jiidp.  vi.  22,  23,  Sic).  In  one  sense  it  was 
tnio — "  No  man  hath  seen  tho  Father."  But  tho 
Son  eould  reveal  Himself  under  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion, as  under  the  New,  and  not  oven  eause  terror 
by  His  presoneo.     (Seo  tho  last  clause  of  the  verso.) 

Also  they  saw  God. — Rather,  they  hath  saio 
God,  and  also  did  eat  and  drink.  It  is  intended  to 
express  in  tho  clearest  way  that  the  two  facts  were 
concurrent.  As  they  feasted  on  tho  .sacrificial  meal, 
tho  vision  of  God  was  made  manifest  to  them.  It 
is  impossil)lo  to  doubt  that  wo  have  here  a  precious 
forecast  of  the  Christian's  highest  privilege — the 
realisation  of  tho  presence  of  God  iu  the  sacred  feast 
of  the  Holy  Communion. 

The  Second  Ascent  op  Moses  into  Mount 
Sinai. 

(12—18)  The  great  work  still  remained  to  be  done. 
A  scries  of  laws  had  been  laid  do«Ti  for  the  nation 
and  accepted  with  unanimity  (versos  3,  7).  But  "quid 
prosunt  leges  sino  moribus?"  It  was  necessary  for 
tho  sustoutation  of  the  religious  life  of  tho  people 
that  a  sacred  polity  shoidd  bo  instituted,  a  form  of 
worship  set  up,  and  regulations  established  with  regard 
to  all  tho  externals  of  religion — holy  persons,  holy 
places,  rites,  ceremonies,  vestments,  incense,  conse- 
cration. Moses  was  directed  to  ascend  into  tlio 
mount,  and  hold  prolonged  communion  with  God, 
in  order  that  he  might  learn  the  mind  of  God 
with  respect  to  all  these  things.  His  prolonged 
stay  for  "  forty  days  and  forty  nights "  (verse  18) 
was  necessary  to  give  him  a  ftul  and  complete 
knowledge  of  all  tho  details  so  elaborately  set  forth 
in  chaps,  xxv. — xxx.,  and  again  in  chaps,  xxxv. 
— xl.,  which  thenceforth  constituted  the  essentials  of 
tho  external  worship  of  Israel,  whereby  the  minds 
and  habits  of  the  people  were  mouldc<l  and  impros.sed 
iu  a  far  more  efficacious  way  than  could  over  have 
boon  done  by  a  mere  set  of  abstract  propositions, 
appealing  only  to  the  intellect.  "  Segnius  irritant 
animum  dcmissa  per  aurcs,  Qnam  qua  sunt  oculis 
subjecta  ftdelibus."  The  Decalogue  and  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  lind  no  doubt  a  considerable  share  in 
forming  the  character  of  the  Hebrew   nation;   but  a 


larger  sliaro  must  bo  assigno<l  to  tho  ritual  and  cere, 
nionial  wliicli  Moses  was  now  instructed  to  set  up,  and 
which  forms  tho  main  subject  of  tho  rouuiiuder  of 
tho  Book. 

(12)  Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  be 
there. — After  the  sacrificial  meal,  the  seventy-four 
persons  engaged  in  it  had  descended  into  the  plain  of 
Er.Rahah,  and  po.ssibly  spent  some  time  there,  before 
a  second  summons  came  to  Moses.  Tliis  time  he  was 
directed  to  ascend  accompanied  only  by  his  minister, 
Joshua  (verse  13),  and  was  warned  that  his  stay 
was  to  be  a  prolonged  one  in  the  words,  "  Aud  be 
there." 

And  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone  .  .  .— 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  arc  not  expro8.sly  said,  either 
hero  or  in  chap.  xxxi.  18,  to  have  contained  the  ten 
commandments.  Tho  fact,  however,  is  distinctly  stated 
in  Dent.  v.  22 ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second  tables, 
the  same  is  affirmed  in  chap,  xxxiv.  28.  The  fiction  of 
a  doulile  tlecalogue  is  thus  precluded. 
(1-')  Moses  rose  up,  and  his  minister  Joshua. 

— Tlio  close  connection  of  Josliua  with  Moses  is  here, 
for  the  first  time,  iudicateiL  His  cm]iloyment  as  a 
general  against  Amalok  (chap.  xvii.  9 — 13)  might  Iiavo 
simply  marked  his  military  cajxacity;  but  from  this 
jjoiut  iu  tho  history  it  liocomes  apparent  that  he 
was  Moses'  most  trusted  friend  and  assistant  in  all 
matters  wliere  there  was  need  of  confideiitial  relations 
between  the  leader  and  his  subordinates,  and  thus 
that  he  was  to  be  his  successor  (sec  chaps,  xxxii.  17, 
xxxiii.  11;  Num.  liii.  8,  16,  rxrii.  IS— 23;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9),  since  no  other  pci"8on  stood  in  any  such 
close  association. 

Moses  went  up  into  the  mount  of  God.— 
Ascended,  i.e..  to  tho  highest  point  of  tho  moniitain. 
whereof  mention  has  been  previously  made ;  not,  pro- 
bably, to  tho  Jebel  Musa.  but  to  tho  highest  summit  of 
the  Ras  Sufsafeh,  upon  which  the  cloud  rested. 

(!')  He  said  unto  the  elders. — Moses  understood 
that  his  stay  in  the  mount  was  about  to  be  a  prolonged 
one  (see  verso  12).  He  therefore  prudently  determine<l 
to  make  an-angomentsfor  the  government  and  direction 
of  the  people  during  his  absence.  Aaron  his  brother, 
and  Hut,  tho  father  of  Bczaleol,  perhaps  liis  brother, 
in-law,  seemed  to  him  the  fittest  jx-rsons  to  exercise 
anthority  over  tlio  people  during  his  absence ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  named  them  as  the  jw^rsons  to  whom 
a]i])lication  was  to  bo  made  under  any  circumstances 
of  difficidty. 

Here. — In  tho  plain  Ijelow  the  mountain.  Tho  in- 
junction  was  that  the  camp  should  not  bo  moved  until 
Moses  came  do>vu,  however  long  he  might  be  detained 
by  the  Di^Hno  oollo(|uy. 

(15)  A  cloud  covered  the  mount.— Heb.,  the 
cloud — i.e..  the  <'loud  which  had  accomi>anied  them 
from  Succoth  ^chap.  xiii.  21 — •23). 
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The  Gifts  that  may  be  Offered. 


and  a  cloud  covered  the  mount.  (i°)  And 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon  mount 
Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  six  days  : 
and  the  seventh  day  he  called  unto  Moses 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud.  <i'''  And 
the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was 
like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  <^^*  And  Moses  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  cloud,  and  gat  him  up  into 
the  mount :  and "  Moses  was  in  the  mount 
forty  days  and  forty  nights. 


a  ch.  S4.  28 ; 
9.9. 


1    Hcb., 

lite. 


take   /r. 


2  Or,   heave  offer- 


3  Or,  silk. 


CHAPTEE  XXV.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <-'  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
1  bring  me  an  "offering :  *of  eveiy 
man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his 
heart  ye  shall  take  my  offering.  '3)^i(j 
this  is  the  oifeiing  which  ye  shall 
take  of  them;  gold,  and  silver,  and 
brass,  '*)  and  blue,  and  pui-ple,  and 
scarlet,  and  ^fine  linen,  and  goats' 
hair,  '^'  and  rams'  skins  dyed  red, 
and  badgers'  skins,  and  shittim  wood, 


(16)  The  seventh  day  he  called  unto  Moses 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud. — Moses,  it  is  evi- 
dent, would  not  enter  the  cloud  without  a  positive 
summons.  It  pleased  God  to  put  off  the  summons  for 
six  days,  Moses  doubtless  employed  the  time  in  such 
prayer  and  meditation  as  rendered  him  fit  for  near 
contact  with  Deity. 

(17)  The  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.— To 
the  Israelites  in  the  plain  below,  the  appearance  on  the 
top  of  the  Ras  Sufsafeh  was  "  like  devouring  fire."  A 
light  like  that  of  a  conflagration  rested  on  the  top  of 
the  Ras  Sufsafeh  aU  the  time  that  Moses  was  away. 

(18)  Moses  was  in  the  m.ount  forty  days  and 
forty  nights. — Diu-ing  the  whole  of  this  time  he  took 
no  food  (Deut.  ix.  9 ).  Comp.  the  fast  of  Elijah  (1  Kings 
xix.  8),  and  that  of  our  blessed  Lord  (Matt.  iii.  2). 
Modem  imitations  are  in  all  probability  impostures. 

XXV. 

The  Gifts  which  might  be  Given  for  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Priests'  Dresses. 

(2)  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that 
they  bring  me  an  oflTering. — God,  being  about  to 
command  the  construction  of  a  dwelling  for  Himself, 
such  as  the  eii'cumstances  of  the  case  allowed,  prefaced 
His  directions  concerning  its  materials  and  form  by 
instructing  Moses  to  invite  the  people  to  contribute 
from  their  stores,  as  an  offering  to  Himself,  the  various 
substances  which  were  smtable  for  the  dwelling  and 
its  appurtenances.  The  erection  of  sanctuaries  is  one 
of  the  fittest  occasions  for  man  to  shew  his  gratitude 
to  God  by  giving  to  Him  of  His  own,  largely  and 
liberally. 

Of  every  man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with 
his  heart. — Heb.,  of  every  inan  whose  heart  impels 
him.  Unless  gifts  come  from  the  heart,  they  are  an 
offence  to  God.  He  "  loveth  a  cheei-ful  giver."  When 
the  time  came,  a  noble  and  liberal  spirit  was  not 
wanting.     (See  chaps,  xxxv.  21 — 29,  xxxvi.  3 — 7.) 

My  offering. — Literally,  my  heave-offering.  But 
the  word  seems  to  be  intended  in  a  generic  sense. 

(3)  Gold,  and  silver,  and  brass.— Tlie  Israelites 
had  brought  out  of  Egypt  (1)  their  ancestral  wealth 
— the  possessions  of  Abraham  and  the  accumulations 
of  Joseph,  and  (2)  the  rich  gifts  received  from  the 
Egyptians  at  the  moment  of  their  departure.  Tliey 
had  added  to  their  wealth  by  the  plunder  of  the 
Amalekites.  Thus  tliey  possessed  a  considerable  stoi'e 
of  the  precious  metals;  and  tliere  is  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  they  furnished  the  gold  needed  for 
the  tabernacle  without  seriously  impoverisliing  them- 
selves. The  silver,  which  was  of  small  amount  com- 
paratively, appears  lUtimately  to  have  been  furnished 


in  another  way  (chaps,  xxx.  12 — 1(3,  xxxviii.  25 — 28) 
Tlie  brass,  or  rather  bronze,  for  brass  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  at  tliis  time,  was  small  in  amount 
(chap,  xxxviii.  29),  and  of  no  great  value.  It  would 
have  constituted  no  serious  drain  on  the  resources  of 
tlie  people. 

(*)  And  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet.- The 
colours  intended  are  probably  a  dark  blue  pro- 
duced from  indigo,  which  was  the  only  blue  known 
to  tlie  Egyjitians,  a  purplish  crimson  derived  fi-om 
the  murex  tnmculus,  the  main  som-ce  of  the  "  Tyrian 
dye  "  of  the  ancients,  and  a  scarlet  furnished  by  the 
coccus  ilicis,  or  cochineal  insect  of  the  holm  oak,  which 
was  largely  employed  in  antiquity,  though  now  super- 
seded by  tlie  brighter  tint  obtained  from  the  coccus 
cacti  of  Mexico.  Linen  yarn  of  the  three  colours 
mentioned  seems  to  have  been  what  the  people  were 
asked  to  furnish  (chaps,  xxxv.  25,  xxxix.  1). 

Fine  linen — i.e.,  white  thread  spun  from  ilax, 
which  is  found  to  be  the  material  of  almost  all  the 
Egyptian  dresses,  mummy  cloths,  and  other  undyed 
fabrics.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  soft,  and  won- 
derfully fine  and  delicate.  (See  Wilkinson  in  Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  233). 

Goats'  hair. — The  covering  of  an  Arab  tent  is 
to  this  day  almo.st  always  of  goats'-hair.  An  excellent 
fabric  is  woven  from  the  soft  inner  hair  of  the  Syi'ian 
goat,  and  a  coarse  one  from  the  outer  coat  of  the 
animal.  Tarn  of  goats'-hair  was  to  be  offered,  that 
from  it  might  be  produced  the  first  of  the  three 
outer  coverings  of  the  Tabernacle  (chap.  xxri.  7- — 14). 

(5)  Rams'  skins  dyed  red.— North  Africa  has 
always  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  best 
possible  leather.  Herodotus  describes  the  manufacture 
of  his  own  times  [Hist.  iv.  189).  Even  at  the  present 
day,  we  bind  our  best  books  in  morocco.  BriUiaiit 
colours  always  were,  and  still  are,  affected  by  the 
North  African  races,  and  their  "  red  skins  "  have  been 
famous  in  all  ages.  It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites 
had  brought  with  them  many  skins  of  this  kind  out 
of  Egypt. 

Badgers'  skins. — Tlie  badger  is  not  a  native  of 
North  Africa,  nor  of  the  Arabian  desert ;  and  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  tahhash  by  "  badger "  is 
a  very  improbable  conjecture.  In  Arabic,  iithhash  or 
diikhash  is  the  name  of  a  marine  animal  resembling 
the  seal ;  or,  perhaps  it  slioidd  rather  be  said,  is  ap- 
plied with  some  vagueness  to  a  number  of  sea-animals, 
as  seals,  dugongs,  dolphins,  sharks,  and  dog-fish.  The 
skins  here  spoken  of  are  probably  those  of  some  one 
or  more  of  these  animals.  They  formed  the  outer 
covering  of  the  Tabernacle  (chap.  xxvi.  14). 

Shittim  wood. — That  the  shittah  (plural,  shittim) 
was  a  species  of  Acacia  is   now  generally  admitted. 
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<")  oil  for  the  lif^bt,  spices  for  anointing 
oil,  and  fur  sweet  incense,  •'''onyx  stones, 
and  stones  to  be  set  iji  the  "ephod,  and 
in  the  *  breastplate. 

W  And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary; 
that  I  may  dwell  ainonf,'  them,  <"*  Ac- 
cording to  all  that  I  shew  thee,  a/fer 
the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 


pattern  of  all  the  instmments  thereof, 
even  so  shall  ye  make  it. 

<'"^'And  they  shall  make  an  ark  of 
shittim  wood  :  two  enbits  and  a  half 
ghall  be  the  lexigth  thereof,  and  a  cubit 
and  a  half  the  brea<lth  thereof,  and  a 
cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof. 
<"'  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure 


It  was  certainly  not  tlip  imliii ;  and  there  are  no  trees 
iu  the  Sinaitie  n'pon  from  wliicli  boards  eould  1)0 
cut  (see  eliap.  xxvi.  15)  except  the  pahn  and  (lie 
acacia.  The  Sinaitie  acacia  (A.  seyitl)  is  a  "  ffiuirled 
and  tliorny  tree,  somewhat  like  a  solitary  hawthorn 
iu  its  liahit  and  manner  of  jfrowth,  hut  much  larger  " 
(Tristram).  At  present  it  does  not,  in  the  Sinaitie 
region,  prow  to  such  a  size  a.s  would  admit  of  planks, 
ton  cubits  hmg  by  one  and  a  half  wide,  being  cut 
from  it ;  but,  according  to  Canon  Tristram  {Nal.  Hist, 
of  the  Bible,  p.  392),  it  attains  such  a  size  in  Palestine, 
and  therefore  may  formorlv  have  <lono  so  in  Arabia. 
The  wood  is  "  lianl  and  do.se-grained,  of  au  orange 
colour  with  a  darker  heart,  well  adapted  for  cabinet- 
work." 

(s)  Oil  for  the  light.— It  is  assumed  that  the 
"sanctuary,"  which  is  to  be  built  (verse  8 V  will  need 
to  be  lighted.  Oil  therefore  is  to  be  pro\'idcd  for 
the  lighting.  Later  cm  (chap,  xx^^i.  20)  it  is  laid 
down  tliat  the  oil  must  be  "'iJiire  olive  oil  beaten." 

Spices  for  anointing  oil.— Rather./oc  the  anoint- 
ing oil.  Here,  again,  there  is  an  a.ssumption  that 
anointing  oil  will  be  needed,  and  that  spices  will  be 
a  necessary  ingredient  iu  such  oil.  We  find  after- 
wards that  the  Tabernacle  itself,  all  its  vessels,  and 
the  jjriests  appointed  to  serve  in  it,  had  to  be  con- 
secrated by  anointing  (chaps,  xxix.  7,  36,  xxx.  26 — 30). 
The  particular  sjiices  to  Ik?  mixed  with  the  "auoiuting 
oil "  are  enumerated  in  chap.  xxx.  23,  24. 

And  for  sweat  incense.— Rithcr.  for  the  sweet 
tnccime— tlie  incense,  i.e.,  which  woidd  have  to  be 
burnt.  (See  chap.  xxx.  1 — 8  ;  and  for  the  composition 
of  the  incense,  chap.  xxx.  34.) 

(")  Onyx  stones.— The  Hebrew  shoham  is  ren- 
dered here  by  "sartl"  (LXX.),  ••.sardonyx"  (Vnlg. 
and  .Jos<^phusl,  and  ••beryl  "  (Ro-seunililler  and  others). 
In  Job  xxviii.  16.  the  same  word  is  rendered  by  the 
LXX.  "  onyx."  There  is  thus  considerable  doubt  what 
stone  is  meant.  Only  three  such  stones  seem  to  have 
boon  required  as  offerings,  one  for  the  high  priest's 
brcast-plato  (chap,  xxviii.  20).  and  two  for  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  cphod  (chap,  xxviii.  9 — 12). 

Stones  to  be  set  in  the  ephod  and  in  the 
breastplate. —Hcb.,  atones  of  insertion  for  the  cphod 
and  for  the  breast-plate.  The  stones  of  the  cphod 
were  two  only,  both  probably  either  onyx  or  sardonyx  ; 
tlioso  of  the  breast-plate  were  twelve  in  number,  all 
different  (chap,  xxviii.  1" — 20). 

The  Sanctuary  and  its  Contents. 

(*•)  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary.- The 
enumeration  of  the  gifts  (verses  3 — 7)  has  been  subor- 
dinate to  this.  Hitherto  Israel  had  li.id  no  place  of 
worship,  no  structure  dedicated  to  God.  God  now 
brings  this  state  of  things  to  an  end,  by  requiring 
them  to  "  make  him  a  sanctuary."  In  Egii'l>t  they 
had  seen  structures  of  vast  size  and  extraonlinary 
magnificence  erected  in  every  city  for  the  worship  of 
the  Egyptian  gods.     They  are  now  to  have  their  owu 


structure,  their  "holy  place,"  their  "house  of  God." 
As,  however,  they  are  still  iu  a  nonuuli<-  condition, 
without  fixed  abode,  continually  shiftiug  their  quarters, 
i  a  buildiug,  in  the  ordiimry  sense  of  the  word,  would 
have  Ik'cu  unsuitable.  They  must  soon  have  quitted 
it  or  have  foregone  their  hopes  of  Palestine.  God 
therefore  devised  for  them  a  structure  in  harmony 
with  their  condition — a  '•  tent.temple "' — modelled  ou 
the  ordinary  fonn  of  the  better  Oriental  tents,  but 
of  the  best  materials  and  of  an  luiusual  size — yet  still 
portable.  It  is  this  Btructuro,  with  its  contents  and 
its  adjuncts,  which  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  rest 
of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  which  is  now  minutely 
and  elaborately  described  iu  six  consecutive  chapters 
(chaps.  XXV. — xxx.) 

That  I  may  dwell  among  them.— Compare 
chaps,  xxix.  42 — 4ii,  xl.  31 — .'JH.  Though  God  "  flwel- 
Icth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands"  (Acts  vii.  48), 
is  not  confined  to  them,  cannot  be  comprehended  within 
them,  yet  since  it  pleases  Him  to  manifest  Himself 
cspeciiuly  in  such  abodes.  He  may  be  well  said  to 
•'  dwell  there "  in  a  peculiar  manner.  His  dwelling 
with  Israel  was  not  purely  spiritual.  From  time  to 
tinu>  He  manifested  Himself  .sensibly  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  where  He  dwelt  continually,  and  might  be 
consulted  by  the  temjMiral  ndcr  of  the  mition. 

(S'»  The  pattern. — It  has  been  maintained  that  God 
shewed  to  Moses  (1)  a  material  structure,  furnished 
with  material  obje<'ts,  as  the  model  which  he  was  to 
follow  in  making  the  Tabernacle  and  its  appurtenances; 
(2)  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  whole  ;  (3)  a  series 
of  visions  in  which  the  forms  were  representoil  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind.  Tlie  entire  analogy  of  the 
Divine  dealings  is  in  favour  of  the  last-mentioned 
view. 

The  Aek. 

(10)  They  shall  make  an  ark. — An'm.  the  word 
here  rendered  '•  ark,'"  is  an  entirely  different  word  from 
that  pre%-iously  so  translated  in  Gen.  vi.  14  ;  Exod.  ii.  3, 
which  is  tebah.  Aruii  is  properly  a  chest  or  coffer  of 
small  dimensions,  used  to  contain  money  or  other  valu. 
ables  (2  Kings  xii.  !»,  10  :  2  Cliron.  xxv.  8—11.  &c.).  In 
one  place  it  is  applied  to  a  mummy-case  (Gen.  1.  26). 
Here  it  designates  a  wooden  chest  three  feet  nine  inches 
long,  two  feet  three  inches  broad,  and  two  feet  three 
inches  deep.  The  primary  olijeet  of  the  ark  was  to 
contain  the  two  tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger 
of  God.  which  Jlo.ses  was  to  receive  before  lie  came 
down  from  the  mount.  i!>ee  chap.  xiiv.  12.  and  comp. 
chap.  XX.  16.)  Sacred  coffers  were  important  piirts  of 
the  furniture  of  temples  in  Egypt.  They  u.sually  con- 
tainc-d  the  image  or  emblem  of  some  deity,  and  were 
constrncted  so  as  to  1m>  readily  carried  in  processions. 

(11)  Thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold.— 
It  is  |>ossiblc,  but  .scarcely  probable,  that  gilding  is  in- 
tended. Gililing  was  well  known  in  EgJ^>t  long  before 
the  time  of  Mo.ses,  and  may  have  Ijeeu  witliiu  the 
artistic  powers  of  some  of  the  Hebrews.     But  it  is  a 
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gold,  withia  and  without  shalt  thou 
overlay  it,  and  shalt  make  upon  it  a 
crown  of  gold  round  about,  '^^^  And 
thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold  for  it, 
and  put  them  in  the  four  corners  thereof ; 
and  two  rings  shall  he  in  the  one  side  of 
it,  and  two  rings  in  the  other  side  of  it. 
(i^'And  thoii  shalt  make  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold. 
(^*>And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the 
rings  by  the  sides  of  the  ark,  that  the 
ark  may  be  borne  with  them,  f^^'  The 
staves  shall  be  in  the  rings  of  the  ark  : 


1  On  0/ (ftp  matter 
of  the  mercy  seat. 


they  shall  not  be  taken  from  it.  (i^>  And 
thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony 
which  I  shall  give  thee. 

(i")  And  thou  shalt  make  a  mercy  seat 
of  pure  gold :  two  cubits  and  a  half 
shall  he  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit 
and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof,  t^^'  And 
thou  shalt  make  two  cherubims  of  gold, 
of  beaten  work  shalt  thou  make  them, 
in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat. 
*i^)  And  make  one  cherub  on  the  one  end, 
and  the  other  cherub  on  the  other  end : 
even  ^of  the  mercy  seat  shall  ye  make 


process  requiring  much  apparatus,  and  less  likely  to 
have  been  practised  in  the  desert  than  the  far  simpler 
one  of  overlaying  with  gold  plates.  Gold  plates  would 
also  have  been  regarded  as  more  suitable,  because  more 
valuable.  It  is  the  Jewish  tradition  that  gold  plates 
wei'e  employed. 

A  crown  of  gold— i.e.,  a  rim  or  border  of  gold, 
carried  round  the  edge  of  the  chest  at  the  top.  The 
object  was  probably  to  keep  the  kapporeth,  or  mercy- 
seat,  in  place. 

(12)  Tour  rings  of  gold. —  Tliough  the  ark  was 
not  to  be  carried  in  procession,  like  Egyptian  arks,  yet 
it  would  have  to  be  carried  when  the  Israelites  resumed 
their  journeyings.  The  four  rings  were  made  to  receive 
the  two  "  staves  "  or  poles  by  which  the  ark  was  to  bo 
borne  at  such  times  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests 
(verses  13,  14). 

In  the  four  corners  thereof.— Literally,  at  the 
four  feet  thereof.  The  rings  were  to  be  affixed,  not  at 
the  four  upper  corners  of  ,the  chest,  but  at  the  four 
bottom  comers,  in  order  that  the  ark,  when  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  might  be  elevated  above  them,  and  so 
be  in  no  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  bearers' 
persons.  The  arrangement  might  seem  to  endanger 
the  equilibrium  of  the  ark  when  carried ;  but  as  Ka- 
lisch  observes,  "  the  smallness  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
ai'k  rendered  its  safe  trauspoi-tation,  even  with  the  rings 
at  its  feet,  not  impossible." 

(15)  The  staves  .  .  .  shall  not  be  taken  from 
it. — The  staves  were  to  remain  always  in  the  rings, 
whether  the  ark  was  in  motion  or  at  rest,  that  there 
might  never  at  any  time  be  a  necessity  for  touching  the 
ark  itself,  or  even  the  rings.  He  who  touched  the  ark 
imperilled  his  life.     (See  2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7.) 

(16)  The  testimony  which  I  shall  give  thee. 
— The  two  tables  of  stone  were  called  "  the  Testimony" 
(comp.  chap.  x^.  34),  as  being  God's  witness  against 
sin  (Deut.  xxxi.  26).  As  containing  them,  the  ai-k  was 
called  "  the  ark  of  the  testimony"  (chap.  xxv.  22,  xxvi. 
34,  XXX.  6,  26,  &c. ;   Num.  iv.  5,  vii.  89;   Josh.  iv.  16). 

The  Mercy  Seat. 

(17)  A  mercy  seat.— Those  critics  to  whom  the 
idea  of  expiation  is  unsatisfactory,  as  Knobel  and  Ge- 
senius,  render  Tcapporeth,  the  word  here  used,  by  "  lid  " 
or  "  cover."  Kaphar,  it  may  be  admitted,  has  the 
physical  meaning  of  "  to  cover "  (Gen.  vi.  14) ;  but 
liipper,  the  Piel  form  of  the  same  verb,  has  never  any 
other  meaning  than  that  of  "covering,"  or  "expiating 
sins."  And  kapporeth  is  not  formed  from  kaphar,  but 
from  kipper.  Hence  the  iXaaT-ljpiov  of  the  LXX.,  the 
propitiatoriiim  of  the  Vulg.,  and  the  "mercy  seat"  of  ' 
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the  Authorised  Version  are  correct  translations.  (Comp. 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  where  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  called 
beyth-halc-kapporeth,  which  is  certainly  not  "  the  house 
of  the  cover,"  but  "  the  house  of  expiation.") 

Of  pure  gold.  —  Not  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid 
with  a  plating  of  gold,  but  a  solid  mass  of  the  pure 
metal.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  weight  would  be 
750  lbs.  Troy,  and  the  value  above  £25,000  of  our 
money.  It  was  intended  to  show  by  this  lavish  outlay, 
that  the  "  mercy  seat "  was  that  object  in  which  the 
accessories  of  worship  culminated,  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  material  tabernacle. 

(18)  Two  cherubims. — "  Chembims,"  or  rather 
chernbiin,  had  been  known  previously  in  one  connection 
only — they  had  been  the  guardians  of  Eden  when  Adam 
and  Eve  were  driven  fortli  from  it  (Gen.  iii.  24).  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  in  that  passage,  as  in  most  others 
where  the  word  occurs,  li^dng  beings,  angels  of  God,  are 
intended.  But  not  all  angels  are  cherubim.  The 
cherubim  constitute  a  select  class,  very  near  to  God, 
veiy  powerful,  veiy  resolute,  highly  fitted  to  act  as 
guards.  It  is  probably  with  this  special  reference  that 
the  cherubic  figures  were  selected  to  be  placed  upon  the 
mercy  seat — they  guarded  the  precious  deposit  of  the 
two  tables,  towards  which  they  looked  (verse  20).  The 
question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  figures  is  not  very 
important ;  but  it  is  one  which  has  been  discussed  with 
great  ingenuity  and  at  great  length.  Some  hold  that 
the  proper  figure  of  a  cherub  is  that  of  a  bull  or  ox, 
and  think  that  the  cherubim  of  the  tabernacle  were 
winged  bulls,  not  unlike  the  Assyrian.  Others  regard 
them  as  figures  still  more  composite,  like  the  Egyi>tian 
sphinxes  or  the  chimserffi  of  the  Greeks.  But  the 
predominant  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  were  simply 
human  figures  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  wings. 
(So  Kaliseh,  Kcil,  Bishop  Harold  Browne,  Canon 
Cook,  and  others.)  In  this  case  they  would  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  figures  of  Ma,  or  Truth, 
so  often  seen  inside  Egyptian  arks,  sheltering  with  their 
wings  the  scarabaeus  or  some  other  emblem  of  deity. 

Of  beaten  work — i.e.,  not  east,  but  brought  into 
shape  by  the  hammer.  In  the  Egyptian  language 
karahu  was  "  to  hammer,"  whence,  according  to  some, 
the  word  "  cherub." 

In  the  two  ends. — Literally,  from  the  two  ends 
— rising,  that  is,  from  either  end  of  the  mercy  seat. 

(19)  Of  the  mercy  seat  shall  ye  make  the 
cherubims. — The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  che- 
ru))ims  were  not  to  be  detached  images,  made  separately, 
and  then  fastened  to  the  mercy  seat,  but  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with  the  mercy  seat,  and 
so  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  it. , 
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the  ohcnibiiiis  on  the  two  ondfl  thoroof. 
'2"'  Ami  thechonibiiiis  shall  stretch  fortli 
their  wiiif^s  on  hi<^li,  covering'  the  mercy 
seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces 
sludl  look  one  to  another ;  toward  the 
mercy  seat  shall  the  faces  of  the  chi;- 
rubiins  be.  (^"And  thou  shalt  put  the 
mercy  seat  above  upon  the  ark ;  and  in 
the  arlc  tliou  shalt  put  the  testimony 
that  I  shall  give  thee.  (—'  And  there  I 
will  nu'ct  witli  thee,  and  I  will  commune 
with  thee  from  above  the  mercy  seat, 
from  "  between  the  two  cherubims  which 
are  \ipon  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  of  all 
thiiKjx  whicli  I  will  give  thee  in  com- 
mandment unto  the  children  of  IsraoH 

(S))  *  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  table  of 
shittim  wood :  two  cubits  nhall  he  the 
length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  the  breadth 
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thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 
height  thereof.  <-''  And  thou  shalt  over- 
lay it  witli  pure  gold,  and  make  thereto 
a  crowai  of  g(jld  round  about.  <*>And 
thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a  border  of  an 
hand  breadth  round  about,  and  thou 
shalt  make  a  golden  crown  to  the  border 
thereof  round  about.  '-'''  And  thou  shalt 
make  for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  and  put 
the  rings  in  the  four  comers  that  arc  on 
the  four  feet  thereof.  *''^'Over  against 
the  border  shall  the  rings  be  for  places 
of  the  staves  to  bear  the  table.  <■*'  And 
thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold,  that 
the  table  may  be  borne  with  tliem. 
C^'And  thou  shalt  make  the  dishes 
thereof,  and  spoons  thereof,  and  covers 
thereof,   and   bowls  thereof,  '  to   cover 


(20)  Tho  cherubims  shall  stretch  forth  their 

winifs  oil  Iiijjli. — Till'  hvo  wiiips  of  l)otli  rliorubs  were 
to  fie  oloviiteil  ami  ailvaiieod  so  as  to  oversliailow 
tlio  mercy  seat,  and,  as  it  wore,  protect  it.  lu  the 
Egyptian  fig-urcs  of  Ma,  ono  wiug  only  lias  tliis  position, 
the  otlier  boiug  depressed  and  falling  behind  the 
figure. 

Towards  the  mercy  seat.— Bout  downi wards,  i.e., 
as  though  gazing  on  the  mercy  seat.  (Compare  chap. 
sxx^^i.  !'). 

(22)  There  will  I  meet  with  thee.— Tlie  place  of 
the S/icc/iuir(/i, or vi.sibhi  nianifc-stiitionof  God'spresencc, 
was  to  1)0  l)otweon  the  two  cherubim  over  the  mercy 
seat.  There  God  would  moot  His  poopU',  "  to  speak 
there  unto  them  "  (chap.  xxix.  42),  either  literally,  as 
when  Ho  answereil  inquiries  of  the  high  priest  by 
Urim  and  Tlmmniiin,  or  spiritimlly,  as  when  He  accepted 
iiicense.  and  the  blood  of  offerings,  and  jirayers,  offered 
to  Him  by  the  people  through  their  appointed  represen- 
tatives, the  priests.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
"meeting"  His  people  that  the  entire  tal>emacle  was 
designed,  and  heneo  its  ordinary  name  was  "  tho  Tent 
of  Meeting,"  unhappily  rendered  in  tho  Authorised 
Version  l)y  the"  tabernacle  of  the cougrcgatiou."  (Sec 
Note  on  chap,  xxvii.  21.) 

The  Table  of  Shewbkead. 
(23-30)  Thou  Shalt  also  make  a  table.— Tlio  ark 
and  mercy  seat,  which  covered  it,  constituted  the  entire 
furniture  of  the  inner  sanctuary,  or  "  Holy  of  Holies  " 
(chap.  xl.  20,  21).  Wieu  this  had  been  8ho\m  to  Moses 
the  next  thing  to  bo  done  was  to  set  l)efore  him  tho  fur- 
nituro  of  the  outer  sanctuary,  or  holy  place.  This  con- 
sisteil  of  three  articles— (1)  The  table  of  showbread. 
described  in  the  present  passage;  (2)  tho  golden  candle- 
stick, described  in  verses  31 — ^10;  and  (:i)  tlie  altar  of 
inconse,  described  in  chap.  xxx.  1—10.  Tho  '•  table  of 
showluvad "  was  a  receptacle  for  tho  twelve  loaves, 
which  were  to  be  "  sot  eoutinually  before  the  Lord" 
(Lev.  xxiv.  S)  as  a  thank-offering  on  the  part  of  His 
ixjoplo — a  peqietual  acknowledgment  of  His  perpcttial 
protection  ami  favour.  It  was  to  be  just  largo  euongh 
to  contain  the  twelve  loaves,  set  in  two  rows,  being  a 
yanl  long,  and  a  foot  and  a-halt  broad.  The  vessels 
belonging  to  the  table  (verse  21))  wore  not  placed  on  it. 
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(23)  Of  shittim  wood.— See  the  last  Note  on  verso 
.5.  No  other  wood  wa.s  to  be  employed,  cither  for  tho 
sanctuary  itself,  or  for  its  furniture. 

(21)  Thou  shalt  overlay  it  .  .  .—Like  the 
ark  (verse  11),  and  the  altar  of  incense  (chap.  xxx.  3), 
the  table  was  to  be  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold.  It 
was  a  species  of  altar,  on  which  lay  offerings  to  Go<l, 
and,  boin^  close  to  the  Di%-ine  Presoneo,  required  to  be 
made  of  tlie  best  materials. 

A  crown  of  gold  round  about.— Rather,  a 
border,  or  edgiufj  of  qold.  .sumetliiiig  to  prevent  what 
was  placed  on  the  table  from  reailily  falling  off. 

(25)  A  border  of  a  hand-breadth.— Rather,  a 
band,  or  framing.  The  representation  of  the  table  of 
shewbreadon  tlio  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  gives  the  best 
idea  of  this  "  band  "  or  framing.  It  was  a  flat  bar 
about  midway  between  the  top  of  tho  table  and  its  feet, 
connecting  the  four  legs  together,  and  so  keeping  them 
in  place.  Its  "golden  cro\vn,"  or  "edging,"  can  have 
been  only  for  ornament. 

(■-15)  Four  rings.— Compare  verse  12.  The  table, 
like  the  ark,  would  have  to  bo  carried  from  place 
to  place.  Though  it  was  less  sacred  than  the  nrk,  still 
pronsion  was  made  for  carrying  it  by  means  of  staves 
and  rings. 

The  four  corners  that  are  on  the  four 
feet. — Rather,  that  are  at  the  four  feet.  Not  the  top 
comers  of  the  tal)le,  i.e.,  but  the  bottom  comers.  The 
table,  like  the  ark,  was,  when  carried,  to  bo  elevated 
above  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers.  So  we  seo  it  borne 
on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

(-T)  Over  against  tho  border  shall  tho  rings 
be. — Rather,  opposite  the  band,  or  framing.  The 
meaning  is  not  very  clear.  If  the  framing  had  Ix^n  at 
tho  bottom  of  tho  legs,  we  might  have  understood  that 
the  rings  were  attached  to  the  table  opposite  the  places 
where  the  "framing"  was  inserted  into  the  legs.  Bnt 
the  "framing"  appears  to  have  l)een  halfway  up  the 
legs  (see  Note  on  verse  251,  while  the  rings  were  at  the 
bottom.  Tliey  could  therefore  have  only  been  "  oppo- 
site the  framing  "  in  a  loose  and  vague  .sense. 

For  places  of  the  staves.— Rather, /or  places 
for  .^/u !•<■.«. 

(i')  The  dishes  thereof  .  .  .—Tlie  "  dishes "  of 
the  shcwbread  table  were  probably  large  bowls  in  which 
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withal :  of  pure  gold  shalt  tliou  make 
them,  l^")  And  thou  shalt  set  upon  the 
table  shewbread  before  me  alway. 

(31)  a  j^id  thou  shalt  make  a  candle- 
stick of  pure  gold :  of  beaten  work  shall 
the  candlestick  be  made :  his  shaft,  and 
his  branches,  his  bowls,  his  knops,  and 
his  flowers,  shall  be  of  the  same.  (^-'And 
six  branches  shall  come  out  of  the  sides 
of  it ;  three  branches  of  the  candlestick 
out  of  the  one  side,  and  three  branches 
of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  other  side  : 
(33)  thi'ee  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds, 
with  a  knop  and  a  flower  in  one  branch ; 
and  three  bowls  made  like  almonds  in 
the  other  branch,  ivith  a  knop  and  a 
flower :  so  in  the  six  branches  that  come 
•out  of  the  candlestick.  <**'  And  in  the 
candlestick  sJiall  he  four  bowls  made  like 
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unto  almonds,  with  then-  kuops  and 
their  flowers,  '^s)  _^i^  there  shall  he  a 
knop  under  two  branches  of  the  same, 
and  a  knop  under  two  branches  of  the 
same,  and  a  knop  luider  two  branches  of 
the  same,  according  to  the  six  branches 
that  proceed  out  of  the  candlestick. 
<36)Their  knops  and  their  branches  shall 
be  of  the  same :  all  it  shall  he  one  beaten 
work  of  piu-e  gold.  (37)  ^j2(j  thou  shalt 
make  the  seven  lamps  thereof :  and  they 
shall  ^  light  the  lamps  thereof,  that  they 
may  give  light  over  against  ^  it.  (3^)  And 
the  tongs  thereof,  and  the  snufidishes 
thei'eof,  sliall  be  of  pure  gold.  (39>  Of  a 
talent  of  pm-e  gold  shall  he  make  it, 
with  all  these  vessels.  (^'And  *look 
that  thou  make  them  after  their  pattern, 
3  which  was  shewed  thee  in  the  mount. 


the  loaves  or  "  cakes  "  were  brought  to  the  table.  Such 
bowls  are  commou  in  the  Egy^jtiau  wall  decorations. 
The  so-called  "  spoons  "  were  small  pots  in  which  the 
incense  was  put  (Levit.  xxiv.  7)  and  burnt.  Two  such 
Appeared  upon  the  table  on  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The 
"  covers  "  aud  "  bowls  "  are  flagons  and  chalices  to 
contain  the  drink  offerings  which  were  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  every  meat  oiferiug. 

To  cover  withal.— Rather  (as  in  the  margin),  to 
pour  out  ivithal.  Drink  offerings  were  poured  out  in 
libation. 

(30)  Thou  Shalt  set  upon  the  table  shewbread 
before  me  alway. —  For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  shewbread  see  Levit.  xxiv.  5 — 9. 
The  Hebrew  expression  translated  "  shewbread "  is 
literally,  "  bread  of  face,"  or  "  bread  of  presence  " — 
bread,  that  is,  which  was  set  forth  always  before  the 
presence  of  God. 

The  Golden  Candlestick. 
(31—39)  The  golden  candlestick,  like  the  table  of 
.shewbread,  was  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and 
the  careful  copy  made  under  the  direction  of  Reland  in 
1710,  aud  published  in  his  work,  De  SpoUis  Tenipli, 
gives  probably  the  best  idea  that  can  be  formed  of  it.  It 
was  composed  of  a  straight  stem,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  a  base,  and  having  on  either  side  of  it  three 
curved  arms  or  branches,  aU  of  them  in  the  same  plane, 
and  all  rising  to  the  same  level.  The  stem  and  arms 
were  ornamented  with  repi'esentations  of  almond 
flowers,  pomegranates,  aud  lily  blossoms,  repeated  as 
there  was  room  for  them,  the  top  ornament  being  in 
every  case  a  lily  blossom,  whicli  held  a  hemispherical 
lamp.  The  form  and  ornamentation  of  the  base  are 
unknown,  since  the  representation  of  the  base  upon  the 
Arch  of  Titus  is  manifestly  from  some  Roman  work 
which  had  supereeded  the  original  pedestal.  The  special 
object  of  the  candlestick  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
light  by  night.  Its  lamps  were  to  be  lighted  at  even 
(chap.  XXX.  8)  by  the  High  Priest,  and  were  to  burn 
from  evening  to  morning  (chap,  xxvii.  21),  when  they 
were  to  be  "dressed,"  or  trimmed  (chap.  xxx.  7),  and 
"  extinguished"  (Kalisch.  Comment,  on  Exodus, -p.  370). 
The  Holy  Place  had  suificient  light  diu'iug  the  day 
from  the   entrance,  where  the  curtain  would  let  the 
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light   through,   if    indeed  it   were   not  also  jmrtially 
looped  up. 

(31)  Of  beaten  work.— Like  the  cherubim.  (See 
Note  on  verse  18.) 

His  bowls,  his  knops,  and  his  flowers.— 
Rather,  its  ctqjs,  its  pomegranates,  and  its  blossoms. 
The  "  cups  "  are  afterwards  said  to  be  "  like  almonds  " 
(verse  33),  i.e.,  almond  blossoms. 

Shall  be  of  the  same — i.e.,  "  of  one  piece  with 
the  stem  and  branches ; "  not  separate  ornaments  put 
together. 

(33)  Three  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds. 
— Or,  three  ctqis  like  almond  blossoms.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  if  these  were  consecutive,  or  if  each  cup  held  a 
"knop"  (pomegranate),  on  which  followed  a  (lily) 
blossom.  On  the  whole  Reland's  representation  accords 
best  with  the  latter  \\qw. 

In  the  other  branch.— Rather,  in  another  branch. 
The  ornamentation  was  the  same  in  the  fii'st,  the  second, 
aud  all  the  other  branches ;  but  in  the  longer  branches 
the  triple  series  was  probably  repeated  ofteuer. 

(34)  In  the  candlestick.— By  "  the  candlestick " 
in  this  place  must  be  meant  the  central  shaft  or  stem, 
which  is  viewed  as  that  whereto  all  the  rest  is  accessory. 
Here  the  triple  series  was  to  be  repeated  four  times. 

(37)  Thou  shalt  make  the  seven  lamps 
thereof. — Literally,  thou  shalt  make  its  lamps  seven. 
Each  branch,  as  weU  as  the  stem,  was  to  have  its  own 
lamp.  The  Arch  of  Titus  shows  them  to  us  as  hemi- 
si)herical  bowls. 

They  shall  light.— See  Note  on  verses  31 — 39, 
and  comp.  chaps,  xxvii.  31,  xxx.  8;  Le^dt.  xxiv.  3. 

(38)  Tongs  .  .  .  snuffdishes.  —  "  Tongs,"  or 
pincers,  were  required  for  trimming  the  wicks  of  the 
lamps,  aud  removing  loose  portions ;  "  snuffdishes  "  for 
receiving  the  fragments  thus  removed. 

(39)  Of  a  talent  of  pure  gold.— There  are  various 
estimates  of  the  value  and  weight  of  the  Hebrew  gold 
talent,  but  none  of  them  places  it  much  below  £4,000 
of  our  money.  Some  carry  the  estimate  as  high  as 
£10,000  or  £11,000. 

Shall  he  make  it.— "He"  refers  to  the  artificer 
by  whom  the  candlestick  would  be  constructed. 
W  After  their  pattern.— Comp.  verse  9. 
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CHAPTER  XXVT.— (')  Moreover  thou 
shalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten  cur- 
tains of  Una  twined  linen,  and  bhie,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet :  with  cherubiins  '  of 
cunniii;.f  work  shalt  thou  make  thi'iii. 
(2)  Till'  length  of  one  curtain  kIkiII  he  ei<^Iit 
and  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of 
one  curtain  four  cubits  :  and  every  one 
of  the  curtains  shall  have  one  measure. 
*''  The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled 
together  one  to  another ;  and  other  five 
curtains  shall  he  coupled  one  to  another. 
<**  And  thou  shalt  make  loops  of  blue 
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upon  the  edge  of  the  one  curtain  from 
the  selvedge  in  the  coupling  ;  and  like- 
wise shalt  thou  make  in  the  uttermost 
edge  of  another  curtain,  in  the  coupling 
of  the  second.  <*'  Fifty  loops  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  one  curtain,  and  fifty  loops 
shalt  thou  make  in  the  edge  of  the  cur- 
tain that  w  in  the  coupling  of  the  second ; 
that  the  loops  may  take  hold  one  of 
another.  C*  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty 
taches  of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains 
together  with  the  taches :  and  it  shall 
be  one  tabernacle. 


XXVI. 

The  Tabernacle. 

(1— 37)  The  saerod  tent  wliicli  was  to  fomi  flic  "  Honso 
of  God,"  or  tciiii)lc,  for  Israel  duriiifT  tlic  roiitiniiaiice 
of  (ho  pooph"  ill  the  wilderness,  and  wliieh  in  point  of 
fact  serveil  tlieiii  for  a  national  sanctuary  mitil  tiic  con- 
stniction  of  the  first  tein[)le  by  Solomon,  i.s  de9eril)ed 
in  this  chapter  with  a  niiimteness  which  loaves  little  to 
be  desired.  It  is  called  ham.iuislikdn,  "  tho  dwelliiiff," 
and  Im.'ohel,  "  tlie  tent  "  (verso  36) — the  foriner  from 
its  pniijoso,  as  being  tho  place  where  God  "  dwelt  "  in  a 
peculiar  luannor  (chap.  xxv.  22) ;  tho  latter  from  its 
shape  and  jreneral  construction,  which  resembled  those 
of  other  tents  of  the  period.  The  necessary  foundation 
was  a  framework  of  wood.  This  consisted  of  tivo 
"pillars,"  or  tent-pole.s,  in  front  (verse  37),  graduated 
in  lieight  to  suit  the  slope  of  tho  roof,  and  doubtless  five 
similar  ones  at  the  back,  though  tlieso  aro  not  men- 
tioned. A  ridge-pole  must  have  connected  the  two 
central  tout-poles,  and  over  tliis  ridge-pole  tho  covering 
of  the  tent,  which  was  of  goats'-hair  (verse  7),  was  no 
doubt  strained  in  tho  ordinary  way  by  means  of  cords 
and  "  pins,"  or  tent-jiegs  (chap.  xxxv.  18).  Thus  an 
oblong  square  space  was  roofed  over,  which  seems  to 
have  been  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty  broad.  AVithin  this 
"tent"  {'ohel)  was  placed  tho  "dwelling"  {mishh'ui). 
Tho  "dwelling"  was  a  s])ace  forty-fivo  feet  long  by 
fifteen  broad,  enclosed  on  three  sides  l)y  walls  of  boards 
(verses  18 — 2.5),  and  opening  in  front  into  a  sort  of 
porch  fonned  by  tho  projection  of  tho  "tent"  lieyond 
the  "  dwelling."  Towards  the  open  air  this  porch  was 
dosed,  whoUj-  or  partially,  by  a  curtaiu  (verso  3()).  The 
"  dwelling  "  was  roofed  over  l)y  another  "  curtain,"  or 
"hanging,"  of  bright  colours  and  rich  materials  (verses 
1 — 6).  It  was  divided  into  two  portions,  called  respec- 
tively "  the  Holy  Place,"  and  "  the  Holy  of  Holies" — 
the  former  towards  the  porch,  tho  latter  away  from  it. 
These  two  places  were  sopantod  by  a  "  vail "  hung  upon 
four  pillars  (verses  31,  32).  Their  relative  size  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  Holy  of  Holies 
was  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  conjectured  that  tlic 
proportiou  was  as  one  to  two,  tho  Holy  of  Holies 
being  a  square  of  fifteen  feet,  and  the"  Holy  Place 
an  oblong,  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen.  Tho  whole 
structure  was  placed  within  an  area  called  "  the  Court 
of  the  Taljoruaclo."  wliich  is  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 

1.  The  Fine  Linen  Covering. 

(1)  The  tabernacle.— Literally,  the  dwelUna  (see 
chap.  XXV,  f,  where  mUhkdn  first  occurs).  It  isadcriva- 
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tivo  from  slu'ikan,  translated  by  "  dwell  "  in  the  pre- 
ceding verso. 

Ton  curtains. — Tlie  same  word  iyeri'ah)  is  used 
for  the  constituent  parts  of  tho  covering,  and  for  tho 
entire  covering,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  each  of  the  two 
halves  into  which  it  was  divided  (verses  4,  5).  In  tho 
first  use,  it  corresponds  to  what  we  should  call 
"  a  breadth." 

Fine  twined  linen — i.e.,  linen  thread  formed  by 
twisting  several  distinct  strands  together.  Egj-jitum 
thread  was  ordinarily  of  this  character. 

Blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet.— Sec  the  Notes 
on  cliap.  XXV.  4. 

Cherubims  of  cunning  work.— Rather,  cheru- 
him,  the  ivork  of  a  cunning  weaver.  Ma'iist'h  khoshi'b 
and  ma'ast'h  rokrm  (verse  36)  sccin  to  be  contrasted  one 
with  the  other,  the  former  signifying  work  where  the 
patterning  Wfis  inwoven,  the  latter  where  it  was  em- 
broidered with  tho  needle.  Tho  inweaving  of  patterns 
or  fignres  was  well  understood  in  Egypt  (Herod,  iii.  47 ; 
Plin.  H.  N..  viii.  48). 

i-)  The  length  .  .  .  eight  and  twenty  cubita. 
— Mr.  Fergnssou  has  sho^ni  that  to  cover  over  a  s])aco 
twenty  cubits  wide  with  a  roof,  tho  two  sides  of  w^liich 
should  meet  at  a  right  angle,  a  tent-cloth  almost  exactly 
twenty-eight  cubits  long  would  be  required. 

(3)  The  five  cxirtains.- It  is  anomalous  that  the 
article  should  be  used  hero.  Probably  it  has  crept  in 
from  "  the  curtains "  of  the  preceding  verse.  Tlio 
meaning  is  that  five  "  breadths "  should  be  sewn 
together  to  form  one  curtain,  and  five  other  "breadths" 
to  form  another,  and  then  that  the  two  curtains  so 
formed  sliould  bo  joined  into  one  by  means  of  "  loops" 
and  "  taches.''  Tho  object  of  making  two  curtains 
instead  of  one  was  clearly  portability.  Tho  entire 
covering  woiUd  have  been  too  hea^•y  and  too  bulky  to  bo 
conveniently  carried  in  one  piece. 

(•»)  From  the  selvedge  in  the  coupling. — 
Rather,  at  the  coupling.  Tho  selvedge,  i.e..  nearest  to 
the  place  where  the  two  curtains  were  to  be  coupled 
together. 

(5)  That  the  loops  may  take  hold  one  of 
another. — Rather,  correspond  one  to  another.  They 
were  not  to  "  take  hold,"  but  to  bo  attached  by  golden 
links. 

(6)  Taches,  or  clasps.  Tliesc  might  be  split-rings, 
or  links  like  mo<lem  sfecve-liuks. 

And  it  shall  be  one  tabernacle.- Rather,  and 
(so)  the  tabernacle  shall  be  one.  The  division  of  the 
curtain  which  fonnwl  the  roof  into  two  portions  tended 
to  make  a  division  in  tho  tabernacle  itself.  To  prevent 
this,  the  two  curtains  were  to  bo  so  looped  together  as 
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goats' 


<'')  And  thoti  slialt  make  cui-tains  0/ 
hair  to  be  a  covering  upon  the 
tabernacle  :  eleven  curtains  shalt  thou 
make.  <^^  The  length  of  one  cui-tain  shall 
he  thirty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one 
curtain  four  cubits :  and  the  eleven  cur- 
tains shall  be  all  of  one  measure.  *^*  And 
thou  shalt  couple  five  curtains  by  them- 
selves, and  six  curtains  by  themselves, 
and  shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain  in  the 
forefront  of  the  tabernacle.  (^'''And 
thou  shalt  make  fifty  loops  on  the  edge 
of  the  one  curtain  that  is  outmost  in  the 
coupling,  and  fifty  loops  in  the  edge  of 
the  cui-tain  which  coupleth  the  second. 
<ii)  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of 
brass,  and  put  the  taches  into  the  loops, 
and  couple  the  ^tent  together,  that  it 
may  be  one.  '^^'  And  the  remnant  that 
remaineth  of  the  curtains  of  the  tent, 
the  half  curtain  that  remaineth,  shall 
hang  over  the  backside  of  the  tabernacle. 


1  Or.csverhig, 


2  Helx,  in  the  re- 
mainder,  or,  sur- 
plii^atje' 


3  Heb.,  hands. 


(1^)  And  a  cubit  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
cubit  on  the  other  side  "of  that  which 
remaineth  in  the  length  of  the  curtains 
of  the  tent,  it  shall  hang  over  the  sides 
of  the  tabernacle  on  this  side  and  on 
that  side,  to  cover  it. 

(i*)And  thou  shalt  make  a  covering 
for  the  tent  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and 
a  covering  above  0/ badgers'  skins. 

(15)  And  thou  shalt  make  boards  for 
the  tabernacle  of  shittim  wood  standing 
up.  <i^^  Ten  cubits  shall  be  the  length  of 
a  board,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  shall  be 
the  breadth  of  one  board,  (^''Two  'tenons 
shall  there  be  in  one  board,  set  in  order 
one  against  another :  thus  shalt  thou 
make  for  all  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle. 
(18)  And  thou  shalt  make  the  boards  for 
the  tabernacle,  twenty  boards  on  the 
south  side  southward,  (i^)  And  thou 
shalt  make  forty  sockets  of  silver  under 
the  twenty  boards ;  two  sockets  under 


to  be  practically  one.      Thus   the    tabernacle    itself 
became  one. 

2.  The  Goats'-haie  Tent-cloth. 
(7—13)  ^n  awning  such  as  that  described  in  verses 
1 — 6  would  have  neither  kept  out  sun  nor  rain.  For 
this  purpose  an  ordinary  cloth  of  goats' -hair  was  requi- 
site, and  accordingly  Moses  was  instracted  to  make  a 
second  covering,  which  was  to  be  of  this  material,  and 
to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  first,  thus  externally 
concealing  it.  This  second  covering  was,  like  the  first, 
to  be  in  two  portions  (verses  9 — 11),  each  of  them  made 
up  of  several  "  breadths,"  but  tlie  two  portions  were 
not  to  be  of  the  same  size.  Both  were  to  be  thirty 
cubits  in,  length,  but  the  hinder  portion  was  to  contain 
five  "  breadths,"  while  the  portion  in  front  was  to  con- 
tain six.  Thus  the  outer  covering  was  six  feet  broader 
than  the  inner  one.  The  object  was  the  protection  of 
the  inner  covering,  which  was  overlapped  at  both  ends 
by  the  outer  one  (verses  9,  12). 

(7)  To  be  a  covering.— Literally,  to  he  a  tent. 
(See  the  first  Note  on  the  chapter.) 

Eleven  curtains — i.e.,  eleven  breadths.  (See  Note 
2  on  verse  1.) 

(8)  Thirty  cubits. — The  additional  cubit  on  either 
side  (comp.  verse  2)  would  hang  down  and  form  a 
"  valance  "  along  the  sides  of  the  tent.     (See  verse  13.) 

(9)  Thou  .  .  .  shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain 
in  the  forefront  of  the  tabernacle.— The  addi- 
tional "  breadth  "  was  to  be  doubled  back  upon  itself, 
so  giving  a  sort  of  finish  to  the  roof  in  the  front  of  the 
structure. 

(12)  The  remnant  that  remaineth.— Even  after 
the  doubling  back,  the  goats'-hair  covering  would  be  half 
a  breadth  wider  than  the  linen  one.  This  half -breadth 
was  to  be  allowed  to  hang  down  at  the  back  of  the  tent. 

3.  The  Two  Outer  Coveeings. 

(I-*)  As  the  object  of  the  two  outer  coverings  must 
have  been  to  keep  out  rain,  we  must  suppose  them  to 
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have  protected  not  only  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  whole  of  the  mishhdn.  Their  length  must, 
therefore,  have  been  at  least  thirty  cubits,  and  their 
breadth  fourteen. 

4.  The  Walls  of  the  Tabernacle. 
(15—30)  The  various  coverings  which  have  been  de- 
scribed had  it  for  their  object  to  roof  over  and  protect 
an  oblong  chamber  or  "  dwelling,"  within  which  Ged 
was  to  manifest  Himself  and  to  be  worshipped.  The 
directions  which  follow  (verses  15 — 33)  are  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  chamber.  It  was  to  be  enclosed  by 
boards  of  shittim  wood,  fifteen  feet  liigh  by  two  feet 
three  inches  wide,  which  were  to  be  plated  with  gold, 
and  made  to  stand  upright  by  being  inserted  into  solid 
sockets  of  silver.  The  two  sides  were  to  contain,  each  of 
them,  twenty  such  boards,  and  thus  to  be  forty-five  feet 
long,  whUe  the  connecting  wall  was  to  be  composed  of 
six  such  boards,  together  with  two  comer  posts  (verse 
23),  giving  it  a  length,  probably,  of  ten  cubits,  or  fifteen 
feet. 

(15)  Boards  ...  of  shittim  wood.— On  the  pos- 
sibility of  boards  fifteen  feet  long  by  two  feet  three 
inches  wide  being  cut  from  the  Acacia  seyal,  see  the 
last  Note  on  chap.  xxv.  5. 

(17)  Two  tenons. —  By  "tenons"  here  are  meant 
projections,  probably  round,  from  the  cud  of  each 
plauk,  made  to  fit  into  holes  prepared  for  them 
in  the  "  sockets."  They  were  to  be  "  set  in  order 
one  against  another  "  :  i.e.,  placed  reg^ilarly  at  certain 
intervals,  so  that  each  corresponded  in  jjosition  to  its 
fellow. 

(18)  On  the  south  side  southward.  —  Rather, 
oil  the  south  side  to  the  right.  The  tabernacle  faced 
the  cast,  and  was  regarded  as  looking  in  that  direction. 
Thus  its  south  wall  was  on  the  right. 

(19)  Forty  sockets. — Each  "  socket "  was  to  receive 
one  of  the  "tenons."  As  there  were  twenty  boards 
(verse  18),  and  two  tenons  to  each  board  (verse  17),  the 
sockets  had  to  be  forty. 
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Thi  Vail  and  its  PiUars. 


one  board  for  his  two  tenons,  and  two 
sockets  under  another  board  for  his  two 
tenons.  ****  And  for  the  second  side  of 
the  tabernacle  on  the  north  side  Ihcre 
ghull  ha  twenty  boards :  <-"  and  their 
forty  sockets  o/" silver;  two  sockets  under 
one  board,  and  two  sockets  under  another 
board.  <-'  And  for  the  sides  of  the  taber- 
nacle westward  thou  shalt  make  six 
boards.  <^''  And  two  boards  shalt  thou 
make  for  the  comers  of  the  tabernacle 
in  th(!  two  sides.  *-''  And  they  shall  be 
'coupled  tof^ether  beneath,  and  they 
shall  be  coupled  together  above  the  head 
of  it  unto  one  ring  :  thus  shall  it  be  for 
them  both  ;  they  shall  be  for  the  two 
corners.  <-^'  And  they  shall  be  eight 
boards,  and  their  sockets  of  silver,  six- 
teen sockets  ;  two  sockets  under  one 
board,  and  two  sockets  under  another 
board. 

<^'')  And  thou  shalt  make  bars  of 
shittim  wood  ;  five  for  the  boards  of  the 
one  side  of  the  tabernacle,  <^)  and  five 


1  Ocb.,  twinned. 
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bars  for  the  boards  of  the  other  side  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  five  bars  for  the 
boards  of  the  side  of  the  tabernacle,  for 
the  two  sides  westward.  I*'  And  the 
middle  bar  in  the  midst  of  the  boards 
shall  reach  from  end  to  end.  <•*'  And 
thou  shalt  overlay  the  boards  with  gold, 
and  make  their  rings  <■</ gold /or  places 
for  the  bars  :  and  thou  shalt  overlay  the 
bars  with  gold. 

(30)  Ajid  thou  shalt  rear  up  the  taber- 
nacle 'according  to  the  fashion  thereof 
which  was  shewed  thee  in  the  mount. 

'^''And  thou  shalt  make  a  vail  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen  of  cunning  work  :  with  cherubims 
shall  it  be  made :  •  '^l  and  thou  shalt 
hang  it  upon  four  pillars  of  shittim  irood 
overlaid  with  gold  :  their  hooks  xh<tll  he 
of  gold,  upon  the  four  sockets  of  silver. 
(^)And  thou  shalt  hang  up  the  vail 
under  the  taches,  that  thou  mayest  bring 
in  thither  withui  the  vail  the  ark  of  the 
testimony :    and   the   vail   shall   di^-ide 


(22)  For  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle  west- 
ward.— Ratlier,/or  the  back  of  the  tabernacle  (LXX., 
TO  iTrtau).  (See  Note  ou  verso  18.)  Tlio  west  is  always 
regarded  n.s  "  bcliiud  "  by  tlio  Orientals. 

Six  boards.— Six  l)i)ards,  presumably  of  tlio  same 
width  witli  tlie  otliors  (verso  ItJ),  would  extend  a  leupcth 
of  nine  cubits  oidy,  or  tliirteeu  aud  a  half  feet.  The 
tcuth  eubit  seems  to  liavn  been  made  up  by  tho  corner 
boards,  or  posts,  which  are  counted  with  tlio  "six" 
boards  a.s  fonninp  tho  back  of  flic  tabcniacle  in  verse  25. 

(21)  They  shall  be  coupled  together  beneath. 
— The  corner  boards  were  to  be  coupled  to  the  others  in 
two  places,  below  and  above,  in  each  place  by  means  of 
one  ring.  Rings,  through  which  passed  the  ends  of  tho 
bars  meutioucd  in  verses  26 — 29,  are  supposed  to  be 
meant. 

(25)  Sixteen  sockets.— Two  for  each  corner  board, 
aud  twelvo  for  the  six  boards  Ix-twecn  tlicni. 

(26)  Bars  of  shittim  wood.  —  Tlie  object  of  the 
"bars"  was  to  hold  the  ''boards"  together,  and  pre- 
vent there  being  any  aperture  between  ono  board  and 
another.  They  were  iifteen  in  number,  five  for  each  of 
the  three  sides  of  the  boarded  space.  The  "  middle 
bar  "  on  each  side  was  to  extend  from  end  to  cud  of  (he 
tabernacle  (verse  28),  the  four  bars  above  aud  below 
being  shorter,  each  coupling  together  probably  one-half 
of  the  boards  of  its  side.  Tho  bars  were  passed 
through  "  rings  "  attached  to  the  boards  (verse  29  ),  each 
board  having  at  least  ono  such  ring.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  placed  outside  tho  tabernacle  walls. 

(-"I  For  tho  boards  of  the  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle, for  the  two  sides  westward.— This  is 
quite  unintelligible.  Translate,  /err  the  boards  of  the 
side  of  the  tabernacle,  lehirh  is  at  the  back  teestward. 

(28)  In  the  midst  of  the  boards.— Rather,  mid- 
way ill  tite  boards — equi-distant,  i.e.,  from  the  bottom 
and  the  top. 

(30)  According  to  the  fashion  thereof  which 
was  shewed  thee.— Sec  chap.  xxv.  9,  40.     However 


minute — oven  tediously  minute — the  description,  there 
would  necessarily  have  been  a  multitude  of  particulars, 
not  to  be  described  in  words,  where  Moses  would  have  to 
be  guided  by  tho  pattern  that  he  had  seen. 

5.  The  Vail,  and  the  Position  which  ij  was 
TO  Occupy. 

(:'i)  Thou  shalt  make  a  vail.—  If  was  of  the 
essence  of  tho  misJihin  that  it  should  have  an  outer  and 
an  inner  sanctuary,  a  place  for  the  daily  ministrations 
of  the  priests,  and  an  adytum  or  pcnetralc  of  extreme 
holiness,  in  which  wjis  to  be  the  DiWne  Presence,  and 
into  which  tho  high  priest  alone  was  to  be  privileged  to 
enter,  and  he  but  onco  in  the  year.  (See  chap.  xxx.  10 ; 
Lev.  xvi.  2 — 34 ;  Hcb.  ix.  7.)  Tlie  separation  between 
these  two  chambers  was  to  bo  made  by  a  vail  of  tho 
same  materials  and  workmanship  as  the  inner  covering 
of  the  mishkdn  (verse  1). 

(32)  Four  pillars.  —  These  seem  to  have  been  true 
pillars  or  columns,  and  not  tent-poles.  They  were 
j)robal)ly  of  equal  lieight,  and  equally  spaced,  aud  wcro 
perhaps  connected  at  the  top  by  a  comiec  or  beam. 
Together  with  the  vail  they  formed  a  screen,  which 
shut  off  the  "  Holy  of  Holies"  from  the  outer  cham- 
ber. Tliey  were,  doubtless,  of  the  same  height  as  the 
boards,  i.e..  fifteen  feet  (verse  16). 

Their  hooks.— Each  pillar  was  to  have  a  hook  near 
tho  toj),  whereto  flic  vail  was  to  bo  attached. 

Upon  the  towc  sockets.  —  Hcb..  upon  four 
sockets. — Each  ))illar  was  to  have  its  "  sooKet."  into 
which  it  wa.s  to  bo  inserted,  and  which  was  itself  pro- 
bably to  be  sunk  into  flio  ground. 

(33)  Thou  shall  hang  up  the  vail  under  the 
taches. — The  "taches"  meant  are  the  links  whereby 
the  two  portions  of  the  inner  covering  were  eonnecte<l 
together  (verse  61  If  "  under  the  taches  "  means  di- 
rectly under  them,  we  must  ri'gard  the  mishkdn  as 
divided  into  two  chambers  of  equal  siiM;.  It  is  possible, 
however,  tliat  "  luider  "  may  be  used  with  some  vagne- 
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EXODUS,  XXVII. 


2%e  Brazen  Altar. 


unto  you  between  the  holy  jilace  and  tEe 
most  lioly.  (■'"''  And  thou  shalt  put  the 
mercy  seat  upon  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony in  the  most  holy  place.  '^**  And 
thoa  shalt  set  the  table  without  the  vail, 
and  the  candlestick  over  against  the 
table  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  toward 
the  soiith :  and  thou  shalt  put  the  table 
on  the  north  side. 

(36)  j^i^(j  tiiou  shalt  make  an  hanging 
for  the  door  of  the  tent,  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  Unen, 
wi'ought  with  needlework.  ''^^'And  thou 
shalt  make  for  the  hanging  five  pillars  of 


shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold, 
and  their  hooks  shall  he  of  gold :  and  thou 
shalt  cast  five  sockets  of  brass  for  them. 

CHAPTEE  XXVIL— (DAnd  thou 
shalt  make  an  altar  of  shittim  wood, 
five  cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  broad ; 
the  altar  shall  be  foursquare :  and  the 
height  thereof  shall  he  three  cubits. 
(2)  And  thou  shalt  make  the  horns  of  it 
upon  the  four  corners  thereof  :  his  horns 
shall  be  of  the  same :  and  thou  shalt 
overlay  it  with  brass.  (^*  Aiid  thou  shalt 
make  his  pans  to  receive  his  ashes,  and 


ness,  and  that  the  "  Holy  of  Holies  "  may  in  the  taber- 
nacle, as  well  as  in  the  Temple,  have  been  only  half  the 
size  of  the  outer  chamber. 

That  thou  mayest  .bring  in.— Heb.,  and  thou 
shalt  bring  in. 

6.  The  Position  of  the  FtrENiTURE. 
(at,  35)  The  sole  furniture  of  the  most  holy  place,  or 
"  Holy  of  Holies,"  was  to  be  the  ark,  with  its  covering 
of  the  mercy-seat.  In  the  "  Holy  Place  "  without  the 
vail  were  to  be  the  "  table  of  shewbread  "  against  the 
north  wall,  and  the  "  golden  candlestick  "  opposite  to  it, 
against  the  south  wall.  Intermediate  between  them, 
but  advanced  nearer  the  vail,  was  to  be  the  "golden 
altar  of  incense  "  (chaps,  xxx.  6,  xl.  26),  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  here  mentioned. 

7.  The  Hanging  for  the  Dooe. 
(36,  37)  It  is  essential  in  the  East  to  shut  out  light  and 
heat,  whence  tents  have  always  doors.  These  are  usually 
made  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  raised  for  a  man  to 
enter,  and  falls  behind  him.  But  for  a  tent  of  the  size 
described,  which  seems  to  have  been  above  twenty -two 
feet  high  in  the  centre,  something  more  was  required. 
The  "  hanging"  spoken  of  appears  to  have  been  a  beau- 
tifully embroidered  curtain,  which  could  be  either  drawn 
up  or  let  down,  and  which  was  attached  by  golden 
"  hooks  "  to  five  pillars  plated  with  gold,  thus  dividing 
the  entrance  into  four  equal  spaces. 

(37)  Pive  pillars. — The  odd  number  is  stirprising, 
especially  compared  with  the  "  four  pillars  "  of  the  in- 
terior (verso  32),  until  we  remember  that  a  tent  such 
as  that  described  must  have  a  pillar,  or  tent-pole,  in  the 
middle  of  its  gable-end,  and  an  equal  number  of  sup- 
l)orts  on  either  side.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  fifth  pillar 
which,  together  with  the  use  of  the  word  'ohel,  gives  to 
the  tent  theory  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  now  generally 
adopted,  its  solid  basis. 

Their  hooks.— The  hooks  from  which  the  hanging 
was  to  be  suspended.     (Comp.  verse  32.) 

Sockets  of  brass.— Rather,  "of  bronze."  (See 
Note  on  chap.  xxv.  3.) 

XXVII. 

The  Altae  of  Burnt  Opfeeing. 

(1)  Thou  shalt  make  an  altar.— Keh.,  the  altar. 
It  is  assumed  that  a  sanctuary  must  have  an  altar, 
worship  without  sacrifice  being  unknown.  (See  chaps. 
V.  1—3,  viii.  25—28,  xii.  27,  xviii.  12,  xx.  24—26,  &c.) 


Of  shittim  wood.— This  direction  seems  at  first 
sight  to  conflict  mth  those  given  in  chap.  xx.  24,  25, 
where  altars  were  required  to  be  either  of  earth  or  of 
unhewn  stone.  But  the  explanation  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators is  probably  correct,  that  what  was  here 
directed  to  be  )nade  was  rather  an  "  altar-case  "  than  an 
altar,  and  that  the  true  altar  was  the  earth  with  which, 
at  each  halt  in  the  wilderness,  the  "  case "  of  shittim 
wood  covered  with  bronze  was  filled.  (So  Jarchi, 
Kalisch,  and  others.) 

Foursquare. — Ancient  altars  were  either  rectangu- 
lar or  circular,  the  square  and  the  circle  being  regarded 
as  perfect  figures.  A  triangiJar  altar  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  Mesopotamia,  but  even  this  had  a 
circular  top.  In  Hebrew  architecture  and  furniture 
curved  lines  were  for  the  most  part  avoided,  probably 
as  presenting  greater  difficulties  than  straight  ones. 

The  height  thereof  .  .  .  three  cubits —A 
greater  height  woidd  have  made  it  dilScxdt  to  arrange 
the  victims  upon  the  altar.  Othcnvise  the  notion  of 
perfection  in  form  would  probably  have  led  to  the  altar 
being  a  cube. 

(2)  The  horns  of  it.— It  is  not  true  to  say,  as 
Kalisch  does,  that  "the  altars  of  almost  all  ancient 
nations  were  frequently  provided  with  horns."  On  the 
contraiy,  horns  were,  so  far  as  is  known,  peculiar  to 
Israelite  altars.  Originally,  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  mere  ornaments  at  the  foiu*  upper  comers,  but 
ultimately  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  an 
altar,  and  the  virtue  of  the  altar  was  thought  to  lie 
especially  in  them.  The  victims  were  bound  to  them 
(Ps.  cxviii.  27) ;  criminals  climg  to  them  (1  Kings  i.  50, 
ii.  28) ;  and  the  blood  of  sin  offerings  was  smeared  upon 
them  for  purposes  of  expiation  (chap.  xxix.  12 ;  Lev. 
viii.  15,  ix.  9,  &c.). 

His  horns  shall  be  of  the  same— ^.e.,  of  one 
piece  with  the  i-est  of  the  altar,  not  separate  portions 
attached  by  nails  or  soldering.     (Comp.  chap.  xxv.  19.) 

Thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  brass— i.e.,  with 
bronze.  All  the  woodwork  of  the  tabernacle  was  over- 
laid with  one  metal  or  another.  Here  a  metallic  coating 
was  especially  necessary,  to  prevent  the  wood  from 
being  burnt. 

(3)  His  pans  to  receive  his  ashes.—  Scuttles, 
in  which  the  ashes  were  placed  for  removal  from  the 
sanctuaiy,  are  intended.  The  word  translated  "to 
receive  his  ashes  "  is  a  rare  one,  and  implies  a  mixture 
with  the  ashes  of  unburnt  fat. 

His  shovels. — A  right  rendering.  The  "  shovels  " 
would  be  used  in  clearing  away  the  ashes  from  off  the 
altar. 
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I'/te  Court  of  the  Tabernacle. 


his  shovels,  and  his  basons,  and  his  flesh- 
hooks,  and  his  firepans  :  all  the  vessels 
thereof  thoti  shalt  make  o/' brass.  <''And 
ihou  slialt  make  for  it  a  fjrate  of  net- 
work itf  brass  ;  and  upon  the  net  shalt 
thou  mak(!  four  brasen  rinj^s  in  the  four 
corners  thereof.  '^'  And  thou  shalt  put 
it  under  the  compass  of  the  altar  be- 
neath, that  the  net  may  be  even  to  the 
mitlst  of  the  altar.  (^>  And  thou  shalt 
make  staves  for  the  altar,  staves  of 
shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with 
brass.  '^*  And  the  staves  shall  be  put 
into  the  rinfjs,  and  the  staves  shall  be 
upon  the  two  sides  of  the  altar,  to  bear 
it.  W  Hollow  with  boards  shalt  thou 
make  it :  as  '  it  was  shewed  thee  in  the 
mount,  so  shall  they  make  it. 


Ilcb.,  Ac  %heK(d. 


<"  And  thou  shalt  make  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle  :  for  the  south  side  south- 
ward there  shall  be  han<:jings  for  the  court 
of  tine  twined  linen  of  an  hundred  cubits 
long  for  one  side:  *""  and  the  twenty 
pillars  thereof  and  their  twenty  sockets 
nhall  he  o/ brass  ;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars 
and  their  fillets  shall  be  of  silver.  ("'And 
likewise  for  the  north  side  in  length 
then'  sluill  be  hanguigs  of  an  htuidred 
cubitx  long,  and  his  twenty  pillars  and 
their  twenty  sockets  of  brass  ;  the  hooks 
of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  0/ silver. 
('-'  And /or  the  breadth  of  the  court  on 
the  west  side  shall  be  hangings  of  fifty 
cubits :  their  pillars  ten,  and  their 
sockets  ten.  ("'  And  the  breadth  of  the 
court  on  the  east  side  eastward  shall  be 


His  basons.— Bnsiiis  were  needed  to  receive  the 
lilood  (if  tilt)  victims  (chap.  xxiv.  6),  which  was  cast 
rroiu  basins  upon  the  foot  of  the  altjir. 

His  fleshhooks. — Implements  with  three  prongs, 
used  for  nrran<jin)^  the  pieces  of  the  victim  upon  tlie 
altar.  Tlio  iiriests'  servants  sometimes  applied  them  to 
a  different  purpose  (1  Sam.  ii.  13). 

His  firepans. — llie  word  here  nsed  is  elsewhere 
transhitod  cither  "  suuftVlishes,"  or  "censers."  Probably 
vessels  employed  in  carrying  embers  from  the  brazen 
altar  to  the  altar  of  incense  (.Lent.  J.\i.  llJ)  are  in- 
tended. 

(*)  A  grate  of  network.— Rather,  a  grating  of 
network.  The  position  of  the  grating  is  doubtful. 
According  to  one  view,  it  reached  from  the  middle  of 
the  altar  to  its  base,  and  protected  the  sides  of  the  altar 
from  till'  feet  of  tho  ministering  priests.  Acconling 
to  another,  it  surrounded  the  upper  part  of  the  altar, 
and  was  intended  to  catch  any  portions  of  the  victims 
that  a<'cidentally  fell  off.  There  are  no  sufficient  data 
to  enable  us  to  det^'rmino  between  these  views. 

Upon  tho  net  shalt  thou  make  four  brasen 
rings.  — The  brazen  altar,  like  the  ark  and  the  table  of 
shewbread,  was  to  be  carried  by"tlie  priests  when  the 
Israelites  changed  their  camping-ground.  It  therefore 
required  "  rings,"  like  tliem  (chap.  xxv.  12,  2()).  Tliose 
were,  in  tho  ease  of  tho  altar,  to  be  attached  to  the  net- 
work, which  must  have  been  of  a  very  solid  and  sub- 
stantial cliaracter. 

(5)  Under  the  compass  of  the  altar  beneath. 
— Tlie  position  of  the  network  depends  vipon  this  ex- 
pression. Was  "  the  compass  of  the  altar  "  its  cireum- 
lerence  at  the  top,  or  was  it  a  belt  or  step  encircling  the 
altar  half-way  up  ?  The  low  height  of  tho  altar — four 
feet  six  inches — would  seem  to  make  a  "step"  unneces- 
sary; but  tho  altar  may  undoubtciUy  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  "  belt"  for  ornament. 

('■)  Staves  for  the  altar.— See  Note  2  on  verse  4. 

(8)  HoUow  with  boards.— Compare  the  second 
Note  on  verso  1. 

The  Coukt  of  tue  Tabernacle. 

(9—18)  Almost  every  ancient  temple  stood  within  a 

sacretl  enclosure,  which  isolated  it  from  the  common 

working  world,   and   rendered  its  religious   character 

more  distinctly  apparent.     Snch  enclosures  were  parti- 
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cidarly  affected  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  usually 
oblong  H([uarc8,  surrounded  by  walls,  with,  for  the  most 
part,  a  single  entrance.  An  open  space  of  this  kind, 
always  desirable,  was  absolutely  necessary  where  the 
sanctuary  itself  was  covered  in,  since  it  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  kill  and  burn  victims  in  a  confined 
and  covered  space.  The  altar  which  has  lieen  described 
(verses  I — 8)  was  necessarily  placed  outside  the  tal)er- 
nade,  and  formed  the  chief  furniture  of  the  court, 
for  which  directions  are  now  given. 

(f)  For  the  south  side  southward.  —  Rather, 
for  the  foutli  side  ujion  the  right.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
'xxvi.  18.) 

Hangings. — The  word  nsed  is  new  and  rare.  It  is 
rendered  iaria,  "  sails."  by  the  LXX.,  and  seems  to 
designate  a  coarse  sail-cloth,  woven  with  interstices, 
through  which  what  went  on  inside  the  court  might  bo 
seen.  The  court,  it  must  bo  remembered,  was  oi>en  to 
all  Israelites  (Lent.  i.  3,  ie.). 

Of  fine  twined  linen.— Made  of  linen  thread, 
i.e.,  each  thread  having  several  strands;  not  "fine 
linen  "  in  the  modern  sense. 

(i«i  And  the  twenty  pillars  thereof  .  .  .— 
Heb.,  and  its  2^illars,  twenty  (in  number),  and  their 
bases,  alxo  twenti/  (shall  be)  of  bronze.  Kaliscli  says 
that  the  pillars  of  the  court  were  "  of  wood,  not  plated 
Avith  metal"  (Comment.,  p.  371);  but  the  present 
pas.sagc.  and  also  chap,  xxxviii.  10,  rightly  translated, 
contradict  this  new. 

The  hooks  of  tho  pillars. — Comp.  chap.  ixvi. 
37.  As  the  pillars  were  for  tho  support  of  the  "  hang- 
ings," they  required  "  hooks,"  whereto  the  "  hangings  " 
might  be  attached. 

Their  fillets. — Rather,  their  connecting-rods.  The 
pillars  of  the  court  were  to  be  united  by  rods,  which 
wouhl  hell)  to  sup|)ort  the  "  hangings." 

(11,  i^)The  north  side  .  .  .  This  side  of  the  conrt. 
was  to  be  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  south.  The 
western  side  was  to  be  of  only  half  tlic  length  (fifty 
cubits),  and  required  therefore  only  half  the  number  of 
pillars  and  sockets. 

(I!)  On  the  east  side  eastward.  —  Rather,  in. 
front.  toicard.'<  the  east.  Both  the  tabernacle  and  the 
Temple  faced  to  the  east,  which  was  regarded  as  "  the 
front  of  the  world  "  by  the  Oricntab  generally.     The 
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The  Oil/or  the  Light. 


fifty  cubits.  '^*'  The  hangings  of  one 
side  of  the  gate  shall  he  fifteen  cubits : 
their  pillars  three,  and  their  sockets 
three.  <^^'  And  on  the  other  side  shall  he 
hangings  fifteen  cubits:  their  pillars 
three,  and  their  sockets  three.  <i*'  And 
for  the  gate  of  the  court  shall  he  an 
hanging  of  twenty  cubits,  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen,  wrought  with  needlework  :  and 
their  pillars  shall  he  four,  and  their 
sockets  four.  (^^*  All  the  pillars  round 
about  the  court  shall  he  filleted  with 
silver ;  their  hooks  shall  he  of  silver,  and 
their  sockets  of  brass.  '^^^  The  length 
of  the  court  shall  he  an  hundred  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  ^  fifty  every  where,  and 


1    Heb., 

my- 


fifty    by 


2  Heb.,  to  ascend 
up. 


the  height  five  cubits  of  fine  twined 
linen,  and  their  sockets  of  brass.  (^^'All 
the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  in  all  the 
service  thereof,  and  all  the  pins  thereof, 
and  all  the  pins  of  the  court,  shall  be  of 
brass. 

'2"' And  thou  shalt  command  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee  pure 
oil  oUve  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause 
the  lamp  -to  burn  always.  <-^'  In  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  without 
the  vail,  which  is  before  the  testimony, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  order  it  from 
evening  to  morning  before  the  Lord  : 
it  shall  he  a  statute  for  ever  unto  their 
generations  on  the  behalf  of  the  children 
of  Israel. 


belief  was  probably  connected  with  the  sun's  rising, 
towards  which  nieu  in  early  times  looked  anxiously.  It 
was,  however,  a  belief  quite  separate  from  sun-worship. 
(1*)  The  hangings  of  one  side.— Rather,  at  one 
side.  On  three  sides  of  the  court — the  south,  the  west, 
and  the  north — there  was  to  be  no  interruption  in  the 
hangings — no  entrance  or  gateway.  But  it  was  other- 
wise on  the  fourth  side,  towards  the  east.  Here  was  to 
be  the  entrance  to  the  court,  and  here  consequently  the 
line  of  hangings  was  to  be  broken  in  the  middle.  A 
curtain,  similar  to  that  at  the  east  end  of  the  tabernacle 
(chap.  xxvi.  36),  but  hung  on  four  pillars  instead  of  five, 
and  capable  of  being  drawn  up  or  down,  was  to  give 
admission  to  the  com't  on  this  side,  and  was  to  occupy 
twenty  cubits  out  of  the  fifty  which  formed  the  entire 
width  of  the  court.  On  either  side  would  remain  a 
space  of  fifteen  cubits,  which  was  to  be  occupied  by 
"  hangings/'  similar  to  those  on  the  other  three  sides  of 
the  court.  Each  of  these  lengths  of  fifteen  cubits  re- 
quired three  pillars  for  its  support.  Thus  the  pillars 
on  the  east  side  were  ten,  as  on  the  west. 

(16)  For  the  gate  of  the  court  — i.e.,  the  en- 
trance. 

An  hanging. — The  word  is  the  same  as  that  simi- 
larly translated  in  verses  36  and  37  of  chap.  xxvi. ;  and 
the  description  of  the  "  hanging  "  is  also,  word  for  word, 
the  same.  It  would  contrast  strongly  with  the  plain 
white  "  sail-cloth  "  round  the  rest  of  the  enclosure,  and 
would  clearly  point  out  to  all  the  place  of  entrance. 

(17)  Filleted  with  silver. — Rather,  united  by  silver 
rods.     (See  the  last  Note  on  verse  10.) 

(18)  The  length  ...  an  hundred  cubits.— 
Comp.  verse  9,  where  this  is  given  as  the  length  of  the 
liaugings. 

The  breadth  fifty.— Comp.  verse  12. 

The  height  five  cubits. — This  had  not  been  pre- 
viously either  stated  or  implied.  It  has  been  noted  that, 
with  one  exception,  all  the  measurements  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  court,  as  distinct  from  the  furniture,  are 
either  five  cubits  or  some  multiple  of  five.  The  one 
exception  is  the  length  of  the  inner  covering  (chap. 
xxvi.  2),  which  was  determined  by  the  pitch  of  the  roof. 

The  Vessels  and  Pins. 

(19)  All  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle —  i.e., 
all  those  which  had  not  already  been  appointed  to  be  of 
a  richer  material.     (Comp.  chap.  xxv.  38.)     Bronze  was 


the  most  convenient  material  for  vessels,  and  maintained 
its  place  even  in  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  vii.  15—45;  2  Kings  xxv.  13,  14). 

All  the  pins  thereof. — These  had  not  been  pre- 
viously mentioned ;  but  the  writer  assumes  it  as  known 
that  every  tent  ('ohel),  such  as  he  has  described,  can 
only  be  erected  by  means  of  cords  and  tent-pegs,  or 
"  pins." 

All  the  pins  of  the  court.— The  "  pins  of  the 
court  "  seem  to  be  pegs  employed  internally  and  exter- 
nally to  keep  the  pillars  of  the  court  in  place.  Tlieir 
employment  implies  that  of  cords. 

The  Oil  foe  the  Lamp. 

(20)  Thou  shalt  command  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  bring  thee  pure  olive  oil. — 
This  instruction  had  been  already  given  (chap.  xxv.  2. 
6),  only  not  with  such  particularity.  "  Oil  "  had  been 
required,  but  not  "  pure  olive  oil  beaten."  By  this  is 
meant  the  best  possible  olive  oil — that  which  was  ob- 
tained by  "  beating,"  or  pounding  in  a  mortar ;  which 
was  free  from  various  impurities  that  belonged  to 
the  oil  crushed  out,  after  the  ordinary  fashion,  in  a 
mill. 

To  cause  the  lamp  to  burn  always — i.e., 
every  night  without  intermission.  Josephus  says  that 
three  lights  were  kept  burning  both  night  and  day  {Ant. 
Jud.,  iii.  7,  §  7);  but  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  con- 
firm this.  The  tabernacle  would  have  received  sufficient 
light  during  the  daytime  through  the  entrance  curtain, 
which  was  of  linen  (chap.  xxvi.  36),  not  to  mention  that 
the  curtain  may,  when  necessary,  have  been  looped  up. 
The  lighting  of  the  lamps  every  evening  is  distinctly 
asserted  in  chap.  xxx.  8  ;  their  extinction  in  the  morning 
appears  from  1  Sam.  iii.  3. 

(21)  In.  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— 
Heb.,  1)1  the  tent  of  meeting — i.e.,  the  place  where  God 
met  the  earthly  ruler  of  His  people.  (See  chap.  xxv. 
22.) 

Before  the  testimony — i.e.,  in  front  of  the  Ark 
which  contained  "the  Testimony,"  or  "Two  Tables." 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xvi.  34.) 

Aaron  and  his  sons. — The  priestly  character  of 
Aaron  and  his  descendants,  laid  down  in  the  next 
chapter,  is  here  anticipated. 

Prom  evening  to  morning. — See  the  second 
Note  on  verse  20. 
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Aaron  and  /tin  Soii». 


OTrAPTER  XXVIII. —  ")  And  take 
tliou  uiilo  thee  Aaron  tliy  brother,  and 
hiw  sons  with  liiui,  from  anionf^  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister 
unto  me  in  the  priest's  office,  even  Aaron, 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazarand  Ithamar, 
Aaron's  sons.  *'-'  And  thou  shalt  make 
holy  f,'arments  for  Aaron  thy  brother 
for  glory  and  for  beauty.     '■''  And  thou 


shalt  speak  unto  all  tltnl  (t/-<;wise  hearted, 
whom  I  have  hlled  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  that  they  may  make  Aaron's 
garments  to  eonsecrate  him,  that  he 
may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's 
office.  '*'Aiid  these  are  the  garments 
which  they  shall  make ;  a  breastplate, 
and  an  ephod,and  a  robe,  and  a  broidered 
coat,  a  mitre,  and  a  girdle :  and  they 


XXVIII. 

The  Designation  op  Aaron  and  his  Sons  for 
THE  Priestly  Office,  with  Directions  for 
THEIR  Ministerial  Apparel. 

<i)  Take  thou  unto  thoo  Aaron  thy  brother. 

— Hob.,  make  to  draic  near  to  thee  Aaron  thij  brother. 
Hitherto  tho  position  of  Mosos  had  boon  iibsohitely 
uiu((UO.  Ho  had  Ik'Cii,  from  tho  tiiiii'  tliat  Epypt  was 
(luittod,  tlio  one  and  only  intormodiary  between  God  ami 
Uie  people — the  one  and  only  jiriest  of  tlie  nation. 
Now  tliis  wa.s  to  be  elianpcd.  Perliajjs  in  eonsoqiience 
of  hi.s  original  reluotaneo  and  want  of  faitli  (ehaps.  iii. 
11,  iv.  lo — 13),  ]>orhap.s  on  aeeount  of  Aaron'.s  elder 
birtli  (cliap.  vii.  7),  it  pleased  God  to  commit  tlie  office 
of  ministering  to  Him  in  the  tabcniaclo,  not  to  Moses 
and  his  descendants,  but  to  Aaron  and  those  sprung 
from  his  loins.  In  this  way  Aaron  and  his  sims  wero 
"  drawn  near  "'to  Moses  in  respect  of  rank,  position,  and 
dignity. 

That  he  may  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's 
oflQ.ce. — Or,  "that  he  may  be  priest  to  me."  Tho 
actual  investiture  of  Aaron  with  the  priestly  office  did 
not  take  place  until  some  time  after  tlie  tabernacle  was 
completed.  It  is  related  in  Lev.  viii.  ;  and  his  first 
priestly  acts  are  recorded  in  tho  following  chapter 
(Lev.  ix.  8— -22). 

Nadab  and  Abihu.— On  Nadab  and  Abihu,  tho 
two  eldest  sous  of  Aaron,  see  chaps,  vi.  2:!,  and  xxiv.  1. 

Eloazar  and  Ithamar.-  The  priestly  office  was, 
in  fact,  continued  in  tlie  fiiniilies  of  these  two.  Eleazar 
became  higli  priest  at  tlie  death  of  Aarou  (Num.  xx. 
2^^),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phinehas,  whom  we 
tind  liigli  priest  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxii.  13) 
and  afterwards  (.Judges  xx.  28\  At  a  later  date,  but 
under  what  circuinstanccs  is  unknown,  the  high  priest- 
hood piussed  to  the  line  of  Ithamar,  to  which  Eli 
belonged. 

('-)  Holy  garments.— Tliongh  holiness  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  personal  (pjality,  yet  all  nations  have  felt  it 
right  to  regard  as  "  holy,"  in  a  certain  modified  sense, 
all  those  material  objects  which  are  connected  ■with  re- 
ligion and  employed  in  the  worship  of  God.  Hence 
we  hear,  both  in  Scripture  and  elsewhere,  of  "  holy 
places,"  "holy  vessels,"  "  holy  books,"  "  holy  garments." 
Tliese  last  are  recpiired  especially  for  the  ministrants  in 
holy  places,  who  need  to  be  marked  out  by  some  e\'idcnt 
signs  from  the  body  of  the  worshippers.  In  Egyi>t  the 
ministering  priests  in  temples  always  wore  peculiar 
dresses;  and  probably  there  was  no  nation  in  tlie  time 
of  Moses  which,  if  it  possessed  a  class  of  priests,  did 
not  distinguish  (hem  by  some  special  costume,  at  any 
rate  when  tliey  were  officiating.  Tho  natural  instinct 
which  thus  exhibited  itself,  received  Divine  sanction 
by  tlie  communications  which  were  made  to  Moses  in 
Sinai,  whereby  special  dresses  were  appointed  botli  for 
the  higli  priest  and  for  the  ordinary  priests. 


For  glory  and  for  beauty.— These  words  liave 
great  force.  God  woulil  have  His  jiriests  richly,  an  well 
as  decently,  apparelleil,  for  two  objects — (1)  For  glory 
— to  glorify  them — to  give  tliein  an  exalted  position  in 
tho  eyes  of  tlie  nation,  to  caii.se  them  to  be  rcspecteil, 
and  tlieir  office  to  be  highly  regarded ;  (2)  for  beauty 
— to  make  tlie  worship  of  the  siinctiiary  more  beautiful 
than  it  would  othenviso  liave  Ix-en,  to  establish  a  har- 
mony between  tho  richly-adorned  tabernacle  and  those 
who  ministered  in  it ;  to  give  to  the  service  of  the  sane- 
tiiary  the  highest  artistic,  a.s  well  as  the  liighest  spi- 
ritual, perfection.  The  relation  of  art  to  religion  is  a 
subject  on  which  volumes  have  been  written,  and  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here ;  but  God's  regard  for 
"  beauty  "  is  here  brought  prominently  before  us,  and 
no  honest  exegesis  can  ignore  the  pregnant  fact  that 
when  God  was  pleased  to  give  directions  for  His  worship 
upon  earth,  they  were  made  subscr\-ient,  not  only  to 
utility  and  convenience,  but  to  beauty.  Beauty,  it  would 
seem,  is  not  a  thing  despised  by  the  Creator  of  the 
imiverso. 

(^>  Thou  shalt  speak  unto  all  that  are 
wise  hearted. — By  "all  that  are  wise  hearteil"  we 
must  understand  all  that  had  the  special  knowledge 
which  would  enable  them  to  give  effectual  aid  in  the 
liroduction  of  such  garments  a.s  were  aliout  to  l)e  com- 
manded. The  Hebrews  regarded  the  heart  as  the  seat 
of  knowledge,  with  perhaps  neither  more  nor  less  scien- 
tific accuracy  than  underlies  our  own  current  modes  of 
speech  whereby  the  heart  is  made  the  seat  of  the 
affections. 

Whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom. — Few  passages  in  the  Bible  are  morcautago- 
iiistie  than  this  to  the  general  current  of  modem  thought. 
God  speaks  of  Himself  as  having  infused  His  Spirit 
into  the  hearts  of  men.  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  priestly  garments.  Modems  suppose 
such  things  to  be  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  the  Creator 
of  the  universe.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  Jiand,  (1)  that  God  is  the  fountain  whence  all 
knowledge  is  derived  ;  (2)  that  Ho  alone  knows  what  is 
beneath  Him  and  what  is  not  beneath  Him ;  and  (.3) 
that  Idress  is  not  a  wholly  insignificant  matter,  or  so 
much  would  not  have  been  said  in  Scripture  about  it 
(Gen.  iii.  21,  xxxvii.  3,  xli.  42;  Lev.  viii.  7 — 9.  xvi.  4; 
Num.  XV.  38,  &<!.).  Garments  intended  "  for  glory  and 
for  beauty  "  (verse  2)  required  artistic  power  in  those 
who  were  to  make  them ;  and  artistic  power,  like  all 
other  intellectual  excellence,  is  the  gift  of  God. 

To  consecrate  him. — Investiture  in  the  holy 
garments  was  a  p.irt  of  tho  ceremony  of  eoasccration. 
(See  Lev.  viii.  7—9  and  13.1 

(♦)  These  are  the  garments. —The  garments 
peculiar  to  the  high  priest  are  taken  first,  and  described 
with  great  elaboration  in  thirty-six  versos  (4 — 39). 
The  most  conspicuous  was  tho  breastplate,  described  in 
verses  13 — 30,  and  here  mentioned  first  of  all.     Next 
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The  Ejihod  and,  Girdle. 


EXODUS,   XXVIII. 


The  Two  Stones  of  the  Ephod. 


shall  make  holy  gai-ments  for  Aaron 
thy  brother,  and  his  sons,  that  he  may 
minister  rnito  me  in  the  priest's  office. 
<^'  And  they  shall  take  gold,  and  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen. 

(^)  And  they  shall  make  the  ephod  of 
gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  of  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen,  with  ciuining 
work.  (''  It  shall  have  the  two  shoulder- 
pieces  thereof  joined  at  the  two  edges 
thereof;  and  so  it  shall  be  joined  to- 
gether. (^'And  the  ^  curious  girdle  of 
the  ephod,  which  is  upon  it,  shall  be  of 
the  same,  according  to  the  work  thereof; 


1  Or,  e^nhroidered: 


even  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scai-let,  and  fine  twined  linen.  (5)  And 
thou  shalt  take  two  onyx  stones,  and 
grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel :  *^^*  six  of  their  names  on  one 
stone,  and  the  other  six  names  of  the  rest 
on  the  other  stone,  according  to  their 
birth.  <>i)"With  the  work  of  an  en- 
graver in  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a 
signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones 
with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel : 
thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches 
of  gold.  '1'^'  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two 
stones  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod 


to  tliis  came  the  peculiar  vestment  called  the  "ephod," 
a  sort  of  jerkin  or  waistcoat,  xipon  which  the  breastplate 
was  worn  (described  in  verses  6 — 12).  Under  the 
ephod  was  the  long  robe  of  blue,  called  "  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,"  wliich  may  be  considered  as  the  main  garment, 
and  which  is  described  in  verses  31 — 35.  IJpon  his 
head  the  high  priest  wore  a  "  mitre  "  or  turban  (de- 
scribed in  verses  36 — 38) ;  and  inside  his  "  robe  "  he 
wore  a  linen  shii-t  or  tunic,  secured  by  a  girdle  (verse 
39) .  Underneath  the  tunic  he  wore  linen  drawers  (verses 
42, 43).  Nothing  is  said  as  to  any  covering  for  his  feet; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  protected  by  sandals. 

(5)  They  shall  take  gold,  and  blue.— Heb., 
the  gold  and  the  blue,  &c. — i.e.,  they  (the  wise-hearted 
men  of  verse  3)  shall  receive  (fi-om  Moses)  the  (neces- 
sary) gold,  blue,  &c.,  for  the  construction  of  the  vest- 
ments. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  materials  ai"e  the 
same  as  those  emi^loyed  for  the  vail  and  curtains  of  the 
sanctuary  (chap.  xxvi.  1,  31,  36),  but  with  the  further 
addition  of  gold  and  precious  stones  (verses  9,  17 — 21). 

1.  The  Ephod. 
(6—12)  The  ephod  was,  as  already  observed  (Note  on 
verse  4).  a  sort  of  jerkin  or  waistcoat.  It  was  made  in 
two  pieces,  a  front  piece  and  a  back  piece,  which 
were  joined  together  at  the  shoulders,  apparently  by  a 
seam  (verse  7).  The  pieces  descended  to  the  waist ;  and 
there  one  or  other  of  them  was  expanded  into  a  band, 
called  "  the  curious  girdle  of  tlie  ephod,"  wliich  being 
passed  round  the  waist  and  fastened,  kept  both  front 
and  back  pieces  in  place  (verse  8).  On  either  shoulder 
was  an  onyx  stone  set  in  gold  (verses  9 — 11),  and  en- 
graved with  the  names  of  six  of  the  tribes. 

(6)  With  cunning  work.  —  On  this  phrase,  see 
Note  on  c-hap.  xx^t.  1. 

(7)  The  two  shoulder  pieces  thereof.— Eathcr, 
two  shoulder  pieces. 

(8)  The  curious  girdle.  —  The  word  Tchesheh, 
which  is  thus  translated,  means  properly  "  device," 
•'  ornamental  work,"  and  has  not  in  itself  the  sense  of 
■'  belt  "  or  "  girdle."  StiU,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  khesheb  of  the  ephod  was  in  fact  a  girdle,  as 
Josephus  calls  it  {Ant.  Jud.,  iii.  7,  §4),  though  named 
from  tlie  jjeculiar  skill  displayed  in  its  patterning. 
Joseplius  says  it  was  "  a  girdle  dyed  of  many  hues,  with 
gold  interwoven  in  it." 

Shall  be  of  the  same.— Not  sewn  on,  but  woven 
continuously  witli  the  front  or  back  piece. 

(9)  Two  onyx  stones.— The  shvham  of  the  He- 
brews lias  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  emerald,  by 


others  as  the  beryl ;  but  it  is  probably  either  the  stone 
usually  called  the  onyx,  or  that  variety  which  is  known 
as  the  sardonyx — a  stone  of  three  layers — black,  white, 
and  red.  (See  Joseph.,^ni. /mc?.,  iii.  7,  §  5.)  Emeralds 
could  not  have  been  cut  by  any  process  known  at  the  time. 
Onyx  and  sardonyx  were  used  from  a  very  early  period, 
as  stones  for  signets,  both  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere. 

And  grave  on  them  ^the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel. — That  gem-engraving  was  prac- 
tised from  a  remote  antiquity  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
Babylonia  appears  from  the  remains  found  in  those 
countries.  The  signet  cylinders  of  Chaldsean  kings  are 
regarded  by  the  best  Assyriologists  as  going  back,  at 
least,  to  B.C.  2,000.  The  signets  of  Egyptian  mouarclis 
reach,  at  any  rate,  to  the  twelfth  dynasty,  which  is  per- 
haps nearly  as  early.  The  hardest  kinds  of  stone — dia- 
mond, ruby,  emerald,  sapphire,  topaz — defied  the  art  of 
the  time ;  but  stones  of  the  second  class — sard,  carne- 
lian,  onyx,  beryl,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli — readily  yielded  to 
the  engraver's  tools.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  among  the  Israelites  were  to  be  found  persons  who 
had  been  engaged  in  Egyptian  workshops  during  the 
sen'itude,  and  were  acquainted  with  Egyptian  art  in  all 
its  jirincipal  departments.  The  "  names "  to  be  en- 
graved were  doubtless  the  "  tribe  "  names,  as  explained 
by  Josephus. 

(io»  The  other  six  names  of  the  rest.— Heb., 
the  remaining  six  names.  Either  Levi  was  omitted,  or 
Joseph's  name  took  the  place  of  Ephraim's  and  Ma- 
nasseh's. 

According  to  their  birth — i.e.,  in  the  order  of 
their  seniority. 

(11)  The  engravings  of  a  signet.—  Compare 
Note  2  on  verse  9.  Signets  had  been  already  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25,  xli.  42.  Those  of  Egypt  were 
for  the  most  part  rings,  with  cylindrical  bezels  turning 
upon  an  axis.  Those  of  Babylonia  were  cylinders, 
which  were  commonly  worn  liy  a  string  round  the  wrist. 
The  engraving  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders  is  frequently 
of  a  very  fine  quality. 

Thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches 
of  gold. — The  setting  intended  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  open  or  filigree  work,  such  as  is  very  common  in 
Egyptian  ornaments  of  the  time.  The  term  "  ouche  " 
— more  properly  "  nouch " — is  derived  from  the  old 
French  "  nouche,"a  buckle  or  clasp  (see  Skeat's  Etymol. 
Diet.,  §5). 

(12)  ipor  stones  of  memorial  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. — Rather,  for  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  intention  was  that  the  stones  should  be  "  stones 
of  memorial "  to  God,  on  behalf  of  Isi-ael ;  should  remind 
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Tlie  Breastplate 


EXODUS,   XXVITI. 


of  JudtjnierU- 


for  stones  of  memorial  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  :  and  Aaron  shall  bear  their 
names  hofore  the  Loitu  upon  his  two 
shoulders  for  a  memorial.  ('''  And  thou 
shalt  make  ouches  of  f^old  ;  *"'  and  two 
chains  of  pure  gold  at  the  ends ;  of 
vvrcathcn  work  slialt  tliou  make  them, 
and  fasten  the  wreathen  chains  to  the 
ouches. 

(''')  And  thou  shalt  make  the  breast- 


neb.,  im  In   it 
flUttigt  of  ttmic. 


plate  of  judf^ent  with  cunning  work ; 

after  the  work  of  tlie  ephod  thou  shalt 
make  it ;  of  {^old,  of  blue,  and  (f  purple, 
and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  twined  Unen, 
shalt  thou  make  it.  <"**  Foursquare  it 
shall  be  beiiuj  doubled ;  a  span  shall  he 
the  len<j;th  thereof,  and  a  span  shall  he 
the  breadth  thereof.  *"*  And  thou  shalt 
'set  in  it  settinfj;s  of  stones,  cve.n  four 
rows  of  stones :  ilie  first  row  shall  he  a 


(jod  tliat  IIk^  )ii(fli  i)ni'st  rpprcscntfd  all  tin-  tribes,  aiid 
]>li'ailiMl  Ill-fore  Him  on  tlieir  helialf,  and  in  tli«ir  iiaino. 
Tlie  trilM'H  were  represouted  doubly  in  (lie  eostiiiiio  <if 
the  liif^li  priest,  by  the  ouyx  stones  and  by  the  stuucs  of 
tlio  brcivstplatc. 

2.  Tun  Breastplate. 
(13—30)  The  space  devoted  to  the  "  breastplate  "  is 
indicative  of  its  high  importance.  It  was  the  most 
eostly,  most  nuiffnilicent.  and  most  eouspieuous  of  the 
hii^li  priest's  jjfarments.  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
the  most  mysterious.  Externally  it  was  a  Wa/.e  of  gold 
and  jewels;  internally  it  held  tliosc  straugo  and  pre. 
eions  objects  known  as  "  the  Urim  and  the  Thumniini  " 
(verso  150),  by  means  of  which  the  Divine  will  was  made 
Iciiown  to  the  high  j>riest,  and  througli  him  to  the 
people.  Tlio  ba.sis  of  the  garment  \va.s  a  linen  fabric  of 
similar  materials  and  workmanship  with  the  ephod 
(verse  1.5),  square  in  shape,  about  iiiue  inches  each  way, 
and  "  doubled,"  so  as  to  form  internally  a  bag  or  pocket. 
Upon  this  linen  groundwork  were  fastened  twelve 
■'  stones,"  or  jewels,  set  in  an  open-work  of  gold,  and 
arranged  in  four  rows,  three  in  each  (verses  17 — 21). 
The.ie  stones  covered  probably  Ww  greater  portion  of  tlie 
external  surface  of  the  breastplate.  To  its  two  upper 
comers  were  attached  two  rings  of  gold,  which  were 
made  fast  by  means  of  gold  chains  to  buttons  ("  ouches") 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  ephod;  and  to  its  two  lower 
comers  were  attached  similar  rings,  which  were  fastened 
by  a  laeo  to  rin^s  of  the  same  material  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ephod  (verses  13, 14,  22—28). 

(>0  Ouchos  of  gold.—"  Buttons  "  or  "  rosettes  "  of 
similar  open-work  to  that  which  formed  the  setting  of  the 
ouyx  stones  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ejjhod  (verse  11). 
Those  "buttons"  must  have  been  sown  on  to  theephoci. 

(1+)  Chains  ...  at  the  ends.— Rather,  chains  of 
cqufil  hiigtii.  or,  perha])s,  of  u'reathen  work. 

Of  wreathen  work.— Heb.,  after  the  manner  of  a 
rope.  Such  chains  are  often  seen  round  the  nocks  of 
Persian  oflii'ials  in  tho  Persepolitan  sculptures,  and 
appear  also  to  have  been  used  by  the  grandees  of  Egypt. 
Ihey  wore  composed  of  a  number  of  gold  \vires  twisted 
together.  The  chains  spoken  of  in  this  place  are  tho 
same  as  those  mentioned  in  verses  22 — 25.  Their 
object  was  to  attach  the  two  upper  comers  of  the  breast- 
plate to  the  upper  part  of  the  ephod 

(15)  The  breastplate  of  judgment. -The  word 
khonhcn  does  not  really  signify  "  breastjilate,"  but 
"ornament."  It  was  the  main  ornament  of  the  priestly 
attire.  It  was  called  "  the  ornament  of  jiuhjinvnt "  on 
account  of  its  containing  tho  Urim  ami  Tliummim, 
whereby  God's  "  judgments  "  were  made  known  to  His 
people.     (See  Note  on  verse  30.) 

With  cunning  work.— Rather,  of  the  wmk  of  the 
weaver.     (Comp.  chaps,  xxvi.  1,  31,  xx%iii.  6.) 


(1")  Po\irsquaro  it  shall  bo.— Ou  tho  idea  of  iwr- 
fection  connected  with  the  .sijuare,  see  Note  ou  chap, 
xxvii.  1.  But  for  this,  twelve  gems  would  probably 
have  been  arrangeil  in  the  .shape  of  an  oblong. 

Doubled.  — Symmaehus  transLites l-honhfii  by  S6xioi', 
"  a  rece])tacle  "  or  "bag;"  and  if  tho  Urim  and  the 
Thummim,  being  material  objects,  were  to  l>e  "  put  in  " 
it  (verso  30),  smdi  a  construction  would  seem  to  have 
been  absolutely  necessary.  Hence  the  "  doubliug," 
which  would  not  have  been  needed  merely  for  strength, 
since  linen  corselets,  stout  enough  to  resi-st  the  blow  of 
a  sword,  were  among  the  manufactures  of  Egyjit,  and 
could  no  doubt  have  been  jiroduccd  by  tho  Hebrews. 

A  span. — Tho  "  span  "  was  reckoned  at  half  a  cubit, 
or  al)out  nine  inches. 

(17-19)  Set  in  it  settings  of  stones  .  .  . 
There  is  always  considerable  (lillicii]ty  in  identi- 
fying ancient  with  modem  gems,  the  etymologies  of 
the  words  being  frequently  uncertain,  tho  uames 
(where  they  have  survived)  having  sometimes  changed 
their  meaning,  and  the  opinions  of  early  commentators, 
who  might  seem  to  speak  with  some  authority,  being 
discrepant.  In  the  jiresent  case,  scarcely  one  of  the 
twelve  stones  can  bo  said  to  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. 1.  The  •'■dem,  identified  by  the  LXX.  and  the 
Vulg.  with  the  "  .sai-d,"  has  been  regarded  as  the  ruby, 
the  carbuncle,  and  the  caruelian.  Etymologically  the 
word  means  "  red."  or  "  the  red  stone."  The  ruby  is 
certainly  wrong,  since  ancient  engravers  could  not  cut 
it.  Either  "  sard "  or  "  camelian  "  is  prolmbly  in- 
tended, both  being  common  in  Egypt.  2.  The  pitdah 
is  certainly  not  the  topaz,  which  could  no  more  be  cut 
than  the  niby.  If  the  word  is  derived,  as  supjiosed, 
from  a  root  meaning  "  pale,"  the  chrysolite,  which  re- 
sembles a  pale  topaz,  but  is  far  softer,  may  be  meant. 
3.  The  hdrtlceth  is  i-eudercd  smaragdus,  "emerald,"  by 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg. ;  but  neither  could  the  emerald 
be  cut  by  the  ancient  engravers.  The  word  means 
"  brightly  flashing."  which  tolls  us  next  to  nothing. 
"  Beryl  "  and  "  a  kind  of  eonmdum  "  have  been  sug- 
gested; but  neither  is  particularly  sparkling.  4.  The 
tii'iphek,  translated  ifOfiai  by  the  LXX.  and  Josephas, 
may  well  be  the  "  carbuncle."  as  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed. It  cannot,  any  more  than  the  ('idem,  be  the 
ruby.  5.  The  sap})ir  one  might  have  su])posed  by  its 
name  to  be  certainly  the  "  sapphire;  "  but  this,  again,  is 
a  gem  which  ancient  engravers  could  not  cut.  It  would 
seem  that  here  wo  have  one  of  the  cases  where  the  name 
has  been  trausfern-il  from  one  stone  to  another,  the 
modern  "  lapis  lazuli "  being  the  gem  which  was  called 
"sapphire"  by  the  ancients.  t>.  The  tjah(7h'iin  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  "  diamond,"  which  is  tho  hardest  of  all 
gems.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  translate  by  "jiLsper" 
(tatrmt,  jaspis) ;  but  this  seems  really  to  have  been  tho 
twelfth  stone.  Other  renderings  are  mere  conjectures, 
and  the  yahalom  must  be  regartled  as  unknown.    7.  The 
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The  Breastplate 


EXODUS,   XXVIII. 


of  Judgment. 


1  sardius,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle  :  this 
shall  be  the  first  row.  ('*'  And  the  second 
row  shall  be  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  and 
a  diamond.  ('^)And  the  third  row  a 
ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst. 
(^"'And  the  fourth  row  a  beryl,  and  an 
onyx,  and  a  jasper :  they  shall  be  set  in 
gold  in  their  "inclosings.  '-^^  And  the 
stones  shall  be  with  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  twelve,  according  to 
their  names,  like  the  engravings  of  a 
signet ;  every  one  with  his  name  shall 
they  be  according  to  the  twelve  tribes. 
(22)Aiid  thou  shalt  make  upon  the  breast- 
plate chains  at  the  ends  of  wreathen 
work  of  pure  gold.  <-3*  And  thou  shalt 
make  upon  the  breastplate  two  rings  of 
gold,  and  shalt  put  the  two  rings  on  the 
two  ends  of  the  breastplate.  <^'And 
thou  shalt  put  the  two  wi-eathen  chains 
of  gold  in  the  two  rings  which  are  on  the 


1  Or,  rahy. 


2  Kcb.,fiUi»9s. 


ends  of  the  breastplate.  '-''  And  the 
other  two  ends  of  the  two  wi-eathen 
chains  thou  shalt  fasten  in  the  two 
ouches,  and  put  the7n  on  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  ephod  before  it.  ("^'  And 
thou  shalt  make  two  rings  of  gold,  and 
thou  shalt  put  them  upon  the  two  ends 
of  the  breastplate  in  the  border  thereof, 
which  is  in  the  side  of  the  ephod  inward. 
(-''And  two  other  rings  of  gold  thou  shalt 
make,  and  shalt  put  them  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  ephod  underneath,  toward 
the  forepart  thereof,  over  against  the 
other  couphng  thereof,  above  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod.  ^^1  And  they  shall 
bind  the  breastplate  by  the  rings  thereof 
unto  the  rings  of  the  ephod  with  a  lace 
of  blue,  that  it  may  be  above  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  that  the  breast- 
plate be  not  loosed  from  the  ephod. 
(29)  And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of 


leshem,  rendered  "ligiire"  by  the  LXX..  the  Vulgate, 
Josephus,  and  our  translators,  is  i)robably  the  stone 
known  to  the  ancients  as  lapis  ligurius,  but  what  that 
stone  was  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  It  has  been 
I'egarded  as  amber,  as  jacinth,  and  as  tourmaline  ;  but 
amber  does  not  admit  of  engraving,  while  jacinth  and 
tourmaline  are  pure  conjectures.  This  stone,  then, 
must  also  be  regarded  as  unknown.  8.  The  shevo, 
rendered  achates,  "  agate,"  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg., 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  that  stone,  which  was 
well  kno^vn  to  the  ancients,  and  widely  used  for  engi-av- 
ing.  9.  The  aMildnuth  was  regarded  as  the  amethyst 
by  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  and  Josephus ;  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  "  malachite " 
(Knobelj ;  and  there  is  no  disproving  the  suggestion. 
Stm  the  amethyst,  which  is  easily  engraved,  and  was 
well  known  in  Egypt,  shoidd  find  a  place  in  the  present 
list,  and  may  well  have  been  intended  by  the  aTchldvuih. 
10.  The  tarshisli,  by  its  name,  should  be  a  stone  brought 
from  Tarshish,  which  is  either  Tarsus  or  Tartessus. 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  beryl,  some  the  chryso- 
lite, others  the  tm-quoise.  There  are  really  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  identifying  it  with  any  known  gem.  11. 
The  slwham  has  been  already  discu.ssed  (see  Note  on 
verse  9),  and  identified  with  the  onyx,  or  the  sardonjrx. 
12.  The  ydsh'peh  should,  by  its  name,  be  the  "  jasper," 
which  was  one  of  the  stones  most  used  in  Egypt,  and 
which  coidd  scarcely  have  been  absent  from  the  present 
list.  Tlie  LXX.,  however,  translate  "  onyx,"  Josephus 
and  the  Vulgate  "  beryl ;  "  so  that  here  again  there  is 
uncertainty.  The  views  of  the  present  writer  may  be 
best  presented  to  the  reader  by  means  of  a  table : — 


1st  Row  of 
Gems  .  . 

Odem 
(the  Sard) 

Pitdah 
(the  Chrysolite) 

Bargketh         > 
(uncertain) 

2nd  Row  . 

N6phek 
(the  Carliunde) 

Sappir 
(the  Lapis  Laziili) 

Yahaiom 
(uncertain) 

3rd  Row.  . 

Leshem 
(uncertain) 

Shevo 
(the  Agate) 

Akhlam&h 
(the  Amethyst) 

4th  Row .  . 

Tarshish 
(uncertain) 

Shdhani 

(the  Onyx  or  the 

Sardonyx) 

Yash'peh 
(the  Jasper) 

(20)  They  shall  be  set  in  gold  in  their  in- 
closings. — Or,  in  their  settings.  Every  gem  was  to 
be  enclosed  in  its  own  setting  of  gold. 

(21)  The  stones  shall  be  with  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel. — Rather,  the  stones  shall 
be  according  to  the  names,  &c. — twelve,  neither  more 
nor  fewer. 

Every  one  with  his  name  .  .  .—Rather,  each- 
stone,  according  to  its  name  {i.e.,  the  name  engraved 
upon  it),  shall  he  (or,  stand)  for  one  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

(22)  Chains  at  the  ends. — Rather,  chains  of  equal 
length ;  or,  chains  of  wreathen  work.  (See  Note  ou 
verse  14.) 

Of  wreathen  work.— Heb.,  after  the  manner  of 
ro2Jes. 

(23)  Two  rings  on  the  two  ends — i.e.,  on  the 
two  upper  comers  of  the  breastplate.  The  chains  were 
to  be  passed  through  the  two  rings,  which  they  were 
then  to  imite  with  the  "  ouches  "  of  the  ephod.  (See 
verses  13,  14.) 

(26)  Thou  shalt  make  two  rings—  i.e.,  "  two 
other  rings."  These  were  to  be  put  on  the  two  lower 
corners  of  the  breastplate,  "  in  the  border  thereof,"  or 
at  its  extreme  edge. 

(27,  28)  Two  gold  rings  were  also  to  be  sewn  on  to  the 
ephod,  low  down  and  in  front,  so  as  just  to  appear 
above  the  "  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,"  and  the  lower 
rings  of  the  breastplate  were  to  be  laced  to  these  rings 
by  a  "  lace  of  blue."  The  breastplate  was  thus  securely 
attached  to  the  ephod,  and  showed  above  the  "  curious 
girdle  "  without  covering  it. 

(29)  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  .  .  .  upon 
his  heart. — Comp.  verse  12.  The  high  priest  was  to 
be  wholly  identified  with  the  people ;  to  be  one  with 
them  in  affection  no  less  than  in  action  ;  to  bear  their 
names  on  his  shoulders,  as  supporting  them  and  wrest- 
ling for  them,  while  he  also  bore  their  names  on  his 
heart,  as  loving  them  and  feeling  for  them.  Thus  he 
was  continually  to  present  before  God  a  two-fold 
"memorial"  of  His  people,  and  to  make  a  sort  of 
double  appeal,  on  the  one  hand,  to  God's  power,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  His  mercy  and  loving-kind- 
ness. 
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The  Urim  and  Thummim. 


EXODUS,   XXVIII. 


The  Robe  of  Ifie  Ephod. 


♦  lie  children  of  Israel  in  the  breasti^Iate 
of  judf^ineiit  upon  his  heart,  when  he 
f^oeth  in  unto  tlio  holy  place,  for  a  me- 
morial before  the  Lord  continually. 
{m  And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breast- 
plate of  jud<^mt'iit  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim  ;  iiiid  they  shall  be  upon 
Aaron's  hcarl,  when  he  goeth  in  before 
(he  Loitn  :  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the 
judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon 
his  heart  before  the  Lokd  continually. 

(^')  And  thou  shalt  make  the  robe  of 
the  ephod  all  of  blue.  <^'And  there 
shall  be  an  hole  in  thi;  top  of  it,  in  the 
midst  thereof :  it  shall  have  a  binding 


1  ar.tklrt: 


a  Eoclui.  45.  ft. 


of  woven  work  round  about  the  hole  of 
it,  as  it  were  the  hole  of  an  habergeon, 
that  it  be  not  rent.  '^''  And  In-neatk  up- 
on the  'hem  of  it  thou  shalt  make  pome- 
granates of  blue,  anil  (/  purple,  and  of 
scarlet,  round  about  the  hem  thereof ; 
and  bells  of  gold  between  them  round 
about :  ^^>  a  golden  bell  and  a  pome- 
granate, a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegran- 
ate, upon  the  hem  of  the  robe  round 
about.  '"■*  *  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron 
to  minister :  and  his  sound  shall  be 
heard  when  be  goeth  in  unto  the  holy 
place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he 
cometh  out,  that  he  die  not. 


(:»)  Thou   shalt    put   in   the   breastplate   of 
judgment    the    Urim    and   the   Thummim.— 

Comp.  Lcvit.  viii.  8.  Tlio  cxpre.s.sion  used  is  idoutii-al 
with  tlmt  t'liiploycil  in  chap.  xxv.  1.5,  21  with  respect  to 
puttiiijj  tlio  Two  Tiil)le8  into  tlie  Ark  of  tlio  Covenant, 
•ind  can  scarcely  have  any  other  meaning  than  tlie  literal 
placing  of  one  thing  inside  another.  It  lias  l)een 
already  shown  (see  Note  on  verse  16)  that  the  hroast- 
platc  was  a  hag,  and  so  eaimble  of  being  used  as  a 
recoptacle.  The  words  "  Urim  and  Tliummim  "  mean 
litorally,  "  liglits  and  perfections,"  or,  if  tho  plural  be 
one  of  dignity,  "light  and  perfection"  (Aquila  and 
Syminachus  translate  by  <pamaiJio\  xak  r(\(t6niT(i ;  tlic 
LXX.,  by  T)  5i7Aiu(Tii  Ks)  i)  oA7)9(ia;  the  Vidg.  by  doctrimi 
ft  veritan).  Tho  question  arises,  what  do  tliose  two 
words,  as  hero  used,  designate  ?  Do  they  designate 
material  objects;  if  ,so,  what  objects!'  In  favour  of 
their  dosiguating  material  objects  are  (1)  tho  expres- 
sicms,  '■  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  tho  Urim  and 
the  Thummim,"  "  thoy  shall  lie  upon  Ajiron's  heart," 
"  he  put  in  tlie  breastplate  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim" 
(Levit.  viii.  8);  (2)  the  fact  that  tho  words  aro  accom- 
panied by  the  article,  on  this,  the  first  mention  of  thoni, 
as  if  they  were  familiar  objects,  well  known  at  tho  time 
to  tho  jM'ople  generally;  and  (3)  the  explanations  of 
Philo  and  Josephus,  which,  while  they  differ  iu  all 
other  respects,  agree  in  this,  that  material  objects  are 
intended.  But,  if  so,  what  objects  ?  Tho  two  sides  of 
tho  breastplate,  .says  Philo  (De  Monarch.,  ii.  5).  But 
these  were  not  "  put  in  "  the  breastplate  after  it  was 
comploto,  ns  implied  in  chap.  xxN-iii.  30 ;  Levit.  viii.  8. 
The  twelve  jewels,  says  Josephus  ;  but  tho  jjresont  pas- 
sago,  taken  in  conjunction  with  verses  17 — 21.  di.stin- 
guishes  the  Urim  and  Thummim  from  them.  Some 
small  objects  which  the  bag  of  the  breast])late  could 
hold,  and  with  which  tho  people  had  long  Ix'en  familiar, 
can  alono  answer  tho  requirements  of  tlio  case.  Most 
modom  critics  are  thus  far  agreed ;  but  when  tho  further 
question  is  asked,  what  wero  these  objects?  tho  greatest 
difference  appears.  Diamonds,  cut  and  uncut ;  slips  of 
metal,  marked  jwith  "yes"  and  "no";  lots,  of  some 
kind  or  other;  and  small  images,  like  tho  teraphim 
(Gen.  xxxi.  10),  are  among  the  suggestions.  A  very 
slight  examiuation  of  the  arguments  by  which  these 
various  views  aro  supported  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
certainty  on  the  subject  is  unattainable.  Probability, 
however,  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  in  favour  of  a  con- 
nection between  divination  by  teraphim  and  cousidta- 
tion  of  God  by  Urim  and  Thummim  (Judges  xvii.  5  ; 
xviii.  1-1,  17,  20;  Hosea  iii.  41,  whence  it  is   roasouablo 
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to  conclude  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  wero  smalt 
images,  by  which  God  had  boon  consulted  in  the  pa.st, 
and  by  which  Moses  waa  now  authorised  to  state  that 
He  would  bo  consulted  in  tho  future.  How  the  con- 
sidtation  was  made,  and  the  decision  given,  isaquestiou 
still  more  obscure  than  that  wldch  has  been  just  con- 
sidered, and  one  which  seems  to  tho  present  writer  to 
admit  of  no  solution.  Tho  reader  who  is  curious  upon 
tho  point  may  bo  referred  to  Dean  Plumptre's  article  on 
'■  Urim  and  Thummim,"  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  where  tho  views  propounded  are  ingenious, 
if  not  altogether  satisfactor)-. 

3.  The  Robe  of  the  Ephod. 
(31—35)  The  "robe  of  tho  ejihod "  was  a  frock  or 
tunic,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  below  the  knees.  It 
was  put  on  over  the  head,  for  which  a  hole  was  left 
(verso  32).  Josephus  .says  that  it  had  no  sleeves ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  tho  upper  [wrtion,  above  the  waist, 
was  whoUy,  or  almost  wholly,  concealed  by  tho  ephod 
and  breastplate ;  but  the  lower  {wrtion,  from  tho  waist 
downwards,  formed  tho  outer  dress  of  tho  high  priest, 
and  was  conspicuous.  Tho  jilain  blue  contrasted  well 
with  tho  variegated  ephod  and  the  sparkling  breastplate. 
The  robe  had  no  ornament  excepting  round  the  bottom, 
where  it  was  fringed  with  alternate  bells  and  pome- 
granates. The  pomegranates  were  a  decoration,  and 
nothing  more  ;  but  the  bells  served  a  purpose,  which  is 
explained  in  verso  35. 

(32)  As  it  were  tho  hole  of  a  habergeon.— 
Linen  coi-sclets,  or  "  habergeons."  were  common  in 
Egypt,  and  wero  shapeil  aa  is  here  indicated.  The 
worcl  used  for  "  habergeon,"  takharah,  is  thought  to  be 
Egyptian. 

(33)  Pomegranates.  —  The  pomegranate  was  a 
favourite  oniament  in  Assyria,  but  not  iu  Egypt.  It 
appears  from  Josh.  vii.  21  that  tho  fabrics  of  Babylon 
were  carried  by  tho  merchants  into  Syria  at  a  date  not 
much  later  than  this,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  they 
circulated  also  in  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

Bells  of  gold. — The  bell  is  also  more  Assyrian 
than  Egyptian.  Its  uso  as  an  article  of  priestly  costume 
lias  no  direct  parallel,  nor  are  bells  known  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  religious  services  of  any  ancient  nation. 
The  statement  that  Persian  kings  wore  bells  rests  upou 
no  sufficient  authority.  We  seem  to  have  here  the  in- 
troduction of  an  entirely  new  religious  u.sage. 

(35)  And  his  sound  shall  be  heard.— Bather, 
that  Us  sound  may  be  heard.    The  great  object  of  the 


T)ie  Mitre  and  its  Plate. 


EXODUS,   XXVIII. 


The  Linen  Tunic  and  Girdle. 


(36)  j^iid  tLou  shalt  make  a  plate  '0/ 
pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  it,  like  the 
engravings  of  a  signet,  HOLINESS  TO 
THE  LORD.  (37J  And  thou  shalt  put  it 
on  a  blue  lace,  that  it  may  be  upon  the 
mitre ;  upon  the  forefront  of  the  mitre 
it  shall  be.  '^^^  And  it  shall  be  upon 
Aaron's  forehead,  that  Aaron  may  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  holy  things,  which 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  hallow  in  all 


their  holy  gifts ;  and  it  shall  be  always 
upon  his  forehead,  that  they  may  be 
accepted  before  the  Lord. 

(39)  ^mj  thou  shalt  embroider  the  coat 
of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  the 
mitre  of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make 
the  girdle  0/ needlework. 

(*>  And  for  Aaron's  sons  thou  shalt 
make  coats,  and  thou  shalt  make  for 
them  girdles,  and  bonnets  shalt  thou 


liells  was  to  make  known  to  the  people,  by  a  sensible 
manifestation,  evei-y  movement  of  their  representative, 
every  act  that  he  performed  on  tlieir  behaK.  The  bells 
enabled  tliem  to  follow  in  their  thoughts  the  entire 
service  that  he  was  engaged  in,  to  join  their  prayers 
and  praises  with  his,  and  offer  to  God  a  common 
worship.  So  important  was  this  union  of  priest  and 
people  in  the  worshij)  of  God  regarded,  that  death  was 
denounced  on  the  high  priest  who  should  minister  in 
the  sanctuary  without  this  essential  garment. 

4.  The  Mitre. 
(36—39)  The  head-dress  of  the  liigh  priest  was  to  be  of 
fine  white  linen  (shesh)  and  appears  by  the  description 
of  Joseplnis  (Ant.  Jud.  iii.  7,  §  3)  to  have  been  a  turban, 
made  of  several  thick  swathes  or  folds  in  the  usual 
way.  It  was  to  be  adorned  in  front  with  a  plate  of 
pure  gold  bearing  the  inscription  "  Holiness  to  Je- 
hovah," which  was  to  be  attached  to  the  linen  fabric  by 
a  ribbon  or  "  lace  "  of  blue. 

(36)  Thou  shalt  make  a  plate.— The  plate  is 
so  much  of  the  essence  of  the  mitre  that  it  is  put  for- 
ward first,  as  that  whereto  aU  the  rest  is  subordinate. 
It  was  to  be  "  of  pure  gold,"  and  "fastened  on  high  upon 
the  mitre  "  (chap,  xxxix.  31) ;  so  catching  the  eye  even 
more  tlian  the  breastplate,  and  drawing  men's  special 
attention.  But  the  phvte  itself  was  only  the  vehicle 
for  an  inscription,  and  thus  men's  attention  would  be 
especially  directed  to  that.  It  taught  the  great  truth  that 
religion  culminates  in  "  Holiness  to  Jehovah,"  without 
which  all  else  is  worthless — forms,  ceremonies,  priestly 
attire,  sacrifice,  prayer,  are  mockeries.  It  required  pri- 
marily tlie  high  priest  liimself  to  be  holy  ;  but  it  was  a 
call  also  to  the  whole  nation,  whose  representative  the 
high  priest  was,  that  they  should  be  "  a  holy  nation," 
"  a  kingdom  of  priests  "  (chap.  xix.  6),  and  should  con- 
secrate tliemselves  lieart  and  soul  to  Jehovah. 

(37)  Thou  shalt  put  it  on  a  blue  lace.— 
Compare  chap,  xxxix.  31,  where  we  read  "  they  tied 
unto  it  a  lace  of  blue."  Probably  the  two  ends  of  the 
plate  were  perforated,  and  a  blue  lace  or  cord  passed 
through  the  holes  and  tied  to  the  plate,  wliioh  was 
then  put  in  front  of  the  turban  and  kept  in  place  by  the 
two  cords  being  tied  together  at  the  back  of  the 
head. 

(38)  That  Aaron  may  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  holy  things.  —  Tlie  "  holy  things  "  are  the 
offerings  brought  by  the  people.  These  would  always 
have  some  "  iniquity "  attaching  to  them,  some  imper- 
fection, owing  to  the  imperfection  of  liuman  nature  and 
the  mixed  character  of  human  motives.  The  high 
priest's  official  holiness  enabled  him  to  present  to  God 
offerings  thus  imperfect  without  offending  Him.  It 
was  accepted  as  purging  the  offerings  from  their  im- 
purity. 
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It   shall   be   always   upon   his    forehead— 

that  is  to  say,  during  his  ministrations. 

5.  The  Inner  Tunic  or  "  Coat." 

(39)  The  garments  hitherto  described  have  been  the 
outer  garments.  To  these  are  now  added  the  inner 
ones,  of  which  there  was  but  little  to  be  said.  They 
consisted  of  linen  drawers  (verses  42,  43),  a  linen  tunic 
or  shirt,  woven  in  a  peculiar  way,  and,  to  confine  the 
tunic,  a  girdle,  which  was  to  be  of  many  colours  (chap, 
xxxix.  29),  and  ornamented  with  embroidery. 

Thou  shalt  embroider. —  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  is  a  wrong  rendering.  Kalisch  translates, 
"  thou  shalt  weave."  Geseuius,  "thou  shalt  work  in 
cliequer."  Canon  Cook,  "thou  shalt  weave  in  diaper 
work."  The  word  used,  which  is  a  rare  one,  probably 
designates  some  peculiar  kind  of  weaving. 

The  coat. — '■  Coat "  is  an  unfortunate  translation. 
The  ketoneth  (comp.  Gr.  x'ti^i')  was  a  long  white  hnen 
timic  or  shirt,  having  tight-fitting  sleeves,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  feet.  The  sleeves  must  certainly  have 
shown,  as  they  were  the  only  covering  of  the  priest's 
arms ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tunic  probably  showed 
below  the  "  robe  of  the  ephod." 

6.  The  Inner  Girdle. 

It  appears  from  chap,  xxxix.  29  that  the  girdle  was 
to  be  "  of  fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  piu-ple,  and 
scarlet,"  like  tlie  ephod  (verse  6).  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  woven  of  these  colours,  but  to  liave  them 
worked  into  it  with  the  needle.  As  it  was  worn  imme- 
diately above  the  tunic  and  imdenieath  the  robe  of  the 
ephod  (Lev.  viii.  7),  little,  if  any,  of  it  could  have  been 
seen.  Perhaps,  however,  the  ends  may  have  depended 
below  tlie  robe  of  the  ephod. 

7.  The  Ministerial  Attire  op  the  Priests. 

(40)  For  Aaron's  sons  thou  shalt  make  coats 
— i.e.,  linen  tunics  like  that  of  the  liigh  priest  already 
described  (see  the  last  Note  on  verse  39),  but  not  woven 
in  any  peculiar  fashion. 

Girdles. — Perhaps  similar  to  the  inner  girdle  of  the 
liigh  priest,  but  nowhere  described  particularly. 

Bonnets. — Rather,  caps.  Plain,  close-fitting  caps, 
like  those  so  commonly  worn  in  Egypt,  seem  to  be  in- 
tended. The  word  used,  migbd'ah,  is  derived  from 
cjdhia,  "  a  cup  "  or  "  basin." 

For  glory  and  for  beauty. — It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  so  plain  a  dress  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
priests — a  white  tunic,  a  girdle,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  embroidered,  and  a  plain  wliite  close-fitting 
cap — should  be  regarded  as  sufficing  "  for  glory  and  for 
beauty."  White  robes,  however,  are  in  Scrijiture  con- 
stantly represented  as  eminently  glorious  (Dan.  vii.  9; 
Markix.  3;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10;  Eev.  iv.  4,  vi. 
11,  vii.  9—14,  XV.  (3,  &c.). 


TVie  Linen  Drawers. 


EXODUS,   XXIX. 


The  Form  of  Consecration. 


make  for  them,  for  glory  and  for  beauty. 
<*"  And  thou  shiilt  put,  tliem  upon  Aaron 
thy  brother,  and  liis  sons  with  liini  ; 
and  Khalt  anoint  thi-ni,  and  *  consecrate 
thi'ui,  and  saiiftify  tlicm,  that  they 
may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's 
office.  <'-'  And  thou  slialt  make  them 
linen  breeches  to  cover  -  their  naked- 
ness; from  the  loins  even  unto  tin.' 
thighs  they  shall  •' reach  :  ("'and  they 
shall  be  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his  sons, 
when  they  come  in  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  or  when  they  come 
near  imto  tlio  altar  to  minister  in  the 
holy  place  ;  that  tliey  bear  not  iniquity, 
aiid  (lie :  it  sliaU  lie  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  him  and  his  seed  after  him. 


I    Hcb..  ftU    Iktu 
hund. 


3Ueh..flf^h  f>f  their 
Hnkcdntea- 


CHAPTER  XXIX.— (»  And  this  is 
the  tiling  that  thou  shalt  do  unto  them 
to  hallow  them,  to  minister  unto  me  in 
the  priest's  ottice :  "  Take  one  young 
bullock,  and  two  rams  without  blemish, 
<2)  and  unleavened  bread,  and  cakes  un- 
leavened tempered  with  oil,  and  wafers 
unleavened  anointed  with  oil:  rj/"  wheaten 
flour  shalt  thou  make  them.  <■'•  And 
thtju  shalt  put  them  into  one  basket, 
and  bring  them  in  the  basket,  with  tlie 
bullock  and  the  two  rams.  "'  And  Aaron 
and  his  sons  thou  shalt  bring  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  shalt  wash  them  with  water. 
'*)  And  thou  shalt  take  the  garments, 
and  put  upon  Aaron  the  coat,  and  the 


(II)  Thou  shalt  put  them  upon  Aaron  .  .  . 
and  his  sons.  —  Mosos  was  by  tlipsc  words  coni- 
jiiaiiiKil  to  tiiko  tli(^  part  in  tlio  coiisofration  of  Aaron 
and  his  sous  whicli  ho  is  related  to  liave  takcu  in 
Lov.  viii.  (i — 30. 

And  shalt  anoint  them. — Seo  the  comment  on 
t'hap.  xxix.  7 — 0. 

(*2)  Thou  shalt  make  them  linen  breeches. 
— Rather,  linen  drawers.  Drawers  reacliiuir  from  the 
waist  to  a  little  above  tlie  kuce  were  the  sole  garmt'iit 
of  many  in  Effypt,  a  necessary  garment  of  all.  Their 
objeet  was  lus  here  stated. 

(w)  The   tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— 

Heh.,  Ilic  tent  of  meet  in  y. 

The  holy  place  seems  to  bo  here  the  court  of  the 
tabenvacle.  witliin  wliich  tlie  altar  was  to  be  set  up 
(chap,  xl.  (>,  -iit). 

Ttiat  they  bear  not  iniquity,  and  die.— The 
death  penalty  is  threatened  against  tlie  sin  of  minis- 
tering without  Iho  garments  needed  for  deceney,  as 
against  tho  sin  of  neglecting  to  wear  the  robe  of  the 
ephiHl  (verse  35).  In  lioth  ciuses  a  Divine  vengeance, 
rather  than  a  legal  piuiishment,  is  probably  intended. 

XXIX. 

The  Form  of  Consecration  for  the  Priests. 

(1)  This  is  the  thing  that  thou  shalt  do  unto 
them  to  hallow  them.— The  consecration  of  tlie 
priests  had  been  commanded  in  the  ])reco(liiig  chapter 
(chap,  xxviii.  41).  The  method  of  it  is  now  laid  down. 
It  consists  of  tivo  things: — (1)  Ablution  (verse  4)  ;  (2) 
Investiture  (verses  5 — 9);  (3)  Chrism,  or  anointing 
(verse  7) ;  (4)  Sacritice  (verses  10 — 231 ;  and  (.'))  Filling 
the  hand  (verse  21).  All  of  these  were  symbolical  acts, 
typical  of  things  spiritual — ablution,  of  tlie  putting 
away  of  impurity;  investiture,  of  being  clothed  with 
lioliuess;  unction,  of  the  giving  of  Divine  grace,  &c. ; 
the  entire  consecration  forming  an  acted  parable,  very 
sugsrestive  and  full  of  instructicm  to  such  as  understood 
ifci  nicaniiig. 

Take  one  young  bullock.— The  jUd  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  prcjiare  the  victims  which  would  be 
needed,  and  to  have  them  ready  against  the  time  when 
they  would  be  required  for  sacritice. 

Without  blemish.— Heb.,  perfect.  (See  Note  1 
on  chap.  xii.  5.) 


(2)  Unleavened  bread.— Unleavened  bread  seems 
to  have  been  required  as  purer  than  leavened,  sinco 
fermentation  was  viewed  a.s  a  species  of  corru])tion. 

Cakes  .  .  .  tempered  with  oil.— Rather,  cakes 
that  have  had  oil  poured  over  them.  A  tolerably  thick 
cake  is  intende<l. 

Wafers.— These  were  cakes,  or  biscuits,  extremely 
thin  and  unsubstantial,  as  is  implied  by  the  etyuudogy 
of  the  term  used.  Oil  is  commonly  eaten  with  cakes  of 
lioth  kinds  by  the  Orientals. 

(')  Aaron  and  his  sons  thou  shalt  bring  unto 
the  door  .  .  . — The  place  of  the  lavor,  not  yet  men- 
tioned, but  designed  in  God's  counsels,  was  between 
the  brazen  altar  and  the  Tabernacle  (chap.  xxx.  18),  and 
consequently  near  the  door  of  the  latter.  Rabbinical 
tradition  says  that  it  was  not  placed  exactly  opposite 
the  door,  l)ut  a  little  towards  the  south  side  of  the  court. 

And  shalt  wash  them.— This  is  tho  first  mention 
in  Scriptur(>  of  a  religious  ablution.  Water  is  so  natural 
a  symbol  of  purity,  and  ablution  so  apt  a  representative 
of  the  purging  from  sin,  that  we  can  feel  surprim' 
neither  at  the  widespread  use  of  the  symbolism  in  re- 
ligions of  very  different  characters,  nor  at  its  adoption 
into  the  system  at  this  time  innwsed  by  Di\-ine  Provi- 
dence  upon  the  Hebrews.  As  it  was  to  maintain  its  place 
even  in  the  Di\'iuely-appointed  ceremonial  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  must  have  been  a  fortiori  suitable  for  tho 
earlier  and  less  s))iritual  disix?nsation.  The  wide.s))read 
employment  of  it  in  other  religions — e.g.,  in  Egj-pt 
(Herod,  ii.  37);  in  Persia  {Zcndavesta,  viii.  p.  271. 
Spiegel's  translation) ;  in  Greece  (Dollinger,  Jew  and 
Gentile.  \ol  i.,  p.  220);  in  Italy  (Died,  of  Greek  and 
Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  719),  and  elsewhere — was  no  argument 
against  its  adoption  into  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  since 
the  Divine  legislation  of  Sinai  was  not  intended  to 
annul  or  supersede  natural  religion,  l)ut  only  to  improTe 
and  expand  it. 

(5)  Thou  shalt  take  tho  garments— i.e.,  those 
descrilied  in  the  preceding  diapter. 

The  coat — i.e..  the  linen  tunic  (chap,  xxviii.  39). 
As  the  inner  garment,  this  had  to  be  i)ut  on  first. 
Comp.  Lev.  viii.  7 — 9,  where  the  investiture  is  inoro 
fully  described,  and  is  seen  to  have  comprised  nine 
acts: — (1)  The  putting  on  of  the  tunic  ;  (2)  The  gird- 
ing of  the  tunic  with  the  under-ginlle  ;  (3 )  The  putting 
on  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod ;  (4)  The  putting  on  of  the 
ephod;    (5)  Girding  with   the   curious  girdle  of  the 
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The  GJtrism  and  Investiture. 


EXODITS,   XXIX. 


The  Consecration  Sacrifice. 


robe  of  the  ephod,  and  tlie  epliod,  and^ 
the  breastplate,  and  gii-d  him  with  the 
cnrious  girdle  of  the  ephod :  '^^  and  thou 
shalt  put  the  mitre  upon  his  head,  and 
put  the  holy  crown  iipon  the  mitre. 
I'')  Then  shalt  thou  take  the  anointing 
"oil,  and  pour  it  upon  his  head,  and 
anoint  him. 

<^)  And  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons,  and 
put  coats  upon  them.  '^'  And  thou 
shalt  gird  them  with  girdles,  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  and  ^  put  the  bonnets  on  them  : 
and  the  priest's  office  shall  be  their's  for 
a  perpetual  statute :  and  thou  shalt 
^  *  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons. 
(1")  And  thou  shalt  cause  a  bullock  to  be 
brought  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  :  and  "  Aaron  and  his  sons 


2    Hi-b..    flU 
hand  of. 


;  It  seemeth  by 
auatoiuy.and  tbi' 
Hebrew  doctors, 
to  be  the  midriff. 


shall  put  their  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  bullock.  <")  And  thou  shalt  kill  the 
bullock  before  the  Lord,  61/  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
'1^'  And  thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  of 
the  bullock,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  with  thy  finger,  and  pour 
all  the  blood  beside  the  bottom  of  the 
altar,  (i^)  And  ''  thou  shalt  take  all  the 
fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  ^  the 
caul  tliat  is  above  the  liver,  and  the  two 
kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them, 
and  burn  them,  upon  the  altar.<i*'  But 
the  flesh  of  the  bullock,  and  his  skin, 
and  his  dimg,  shalt  thou  burn  with  fire 
without  the  camp :  it  is  a  sin  offering. 

<i^>  Thou  shalt  also  take  one  ram  ;  and 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands 


ephod;  (6)  The  putting' on  of  the  breastplate ;  (7)  The 
putting  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  into  tlie  bag  of  the 
breastplate  ;  (8)  Tlie  putting  on  of  the  mitre  ;  and  (9) 
The  attachment  of  the  golden  plate  to  the  front  of  the 
mitre.  These  minute  directions  may  well  be  regarded 
as  justifying  those  given  in  our  own  Ordinal  with 
respect  to  the  vesting  of  bishops  at  the  time  of  their 
consecration. 

(6)  The  holy  ero'wn. — The  golden  plate,  inscribed 
with  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  attached  to  the  mitre 
by  a  lace  or  riband,  resembled  the  '"  diadems  "  worn  in 
the  Bast  by  monarchs,  and  i-egarded  as  the  main 
emblem  of  their  sovereignty.  In  Egypt,  such  a  diadem 
is  found  fii'st  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IV.  (Khu- 
enaten),  the  ninth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The 
assignment  of  a  crown  to  the  high  priest  gave  him  that 
quasi-royal  dignity  which  marked  liim  as  a  type  of  our 
Lord  in  His  threefold  office  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King. 

(7)  The  anointing  oil— i.e.,  the  oil  mentioned  in 
chap.  XXV.  6,  and  recently  glanced  at  in  chap,  xxviii.  41. 
On  its  composition  see  chap.  xxx.  23 — 25. 

Pour  it  upon  his  head. — As  the  ablution  typified 
cleansing  from  sin,  so  the  anointing  was  emblematic 
of  the  outpouring  of  Divine  grace  upon  the  person 
anointed.  The  pouring  of  the  oil  on  Aaron's  head  was 
perhaps  to  indicate  the  freeness  and  abimdance  with 
wliich  God  gives  His  grace  to  His  servants.  (Comp. 
Ps.  cxxxiii.  2.) 

(8)  Coats — i.e.,  tunics.  (See  Note  1  on  chap,  xxviii. 
40.) 

(9)  The  bonnets.— Rather,  caps.  (See  Note  3  on 
chap,  xxviii.  40.) 

The  priest's  ofiB.ce  shall  be  their's  for  a 
perpetual  statute.— That  is,  not  only  shall  they 
individually  be  priests,  but  the  office  shall  descend  to 
their  posterity,  and  so  be  theirs  perpetually. 

Thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons. 
— Heb.,  Thou  shalt  fill  the  hand  of  Aaron  and  the 
hand  of  his  sons.  Induction  into  an  office  was  usually 
effecte<l  in  the  East  by  placing  its  insignia  in  the  hand 
of  the  person  appointed  to  it.  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
to  be  inducted  by  having  a  portion  of  the  sacrifices 
pla<"ed  in  their  hands  (verse  24). 

00)  Thou  shalt  cause  a  bullock  to  be  brought. 
— Rather,  the  buUoeJc :  i.e.,  the  bullock  mentioned  in 


verse  1,  which  was  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  the  con- 
secration sacrifice. 

Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  bullock. — By  this  sym- 
bolical action,  wliich  was  commanded  in  the  case  of 
every  sin  offering  (Lev.  iv.  4,  15,  24,  29,  33,  xvi.  21, 
&c.),  the  offerer  identified  himself  with  the  animal,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  guUt  of  liis  own  sins  and  imperfec- 
tions. The  animal  thereby  became  accursed,  aud  its 
death  paid  the  penalty  due  to  the  sins  laid  upon  it,  and 
set  free  those  who  had  committed  them.  Similarly, 
Christ,  our  sin  offering,  was  "  made  a  curse  for  us " 
(Gal.  iii.  13). 

(13)  Thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  .  .  .  and 
put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar.— It  has  been 
already  noticed  that  the  ^artue  of  the  altar  was  con- 
sidered to  reside  especially  in  its  horns  ;  hence  fugitives 
clung  to  them  (1  Kings  i.  50,  ii.  28).  In  all  sin  offer- 
ings it  was  required  (1)  That  some  of  the  victim's  blood 
should  be  smeared  upon  the  altar's  horns  ;  and  (2)  That 
the  remainder  should  be  j)oured  at  its  base  (Lev.  iv.  7, 
18,  30,  34). 

(13)  Thou  shalt  take  all  the  fat  that  covereth 
the  inwards. — Whole  burnt  offerings  were,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  ancient  world. 
Usually,  parts  only  of  the  victims  were  consumed  by 
fire  upon  the  altar  ;  the  greater  portion  was  either  eatcH 
by  the  priests  and  the  worshippers,  or  bui-ut  elsewhere 
than  on  the  altar.  Among  the  parts  regarded  as  most 
fitting  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar,  the  fat  always  held 
a  high  place.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  either  by  its 
being  considered  a  delicacy,  or  by  the  readiness  mth 
which  it  caught  fire  and  kindled  into  a  clear  bright 
blaze. 

The  caiLL  that  is  above  the  liver — i.e.,  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  upper  portion  of  the  liver, 
sometimes  called  "  the  little  omentum." 

(1^)  The  flesh  .  .  .  shalt  thou  burn  .  .  .  with- 
out the  camp. — Comp.  Lev.  iv.  11, 12,  21 ;  Heb.  xiii. 
11 — 13.  This  was  the  general  rule  with  sin  offerings. 
The  whole  animal  was  reckoned  too  impure  for  any 
portion  of  it  to  be  suitable  for  human  food. 

His  dung.— That  which  the  intestines  contained  at 
the  time  of  death. 

(15)  One  ram. — Heb.,  the  one  ram :  i.e.,  one  of  the 
two  rams  already  mentioned  in  verse  1. 
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EXODUS,   XXIX. 


to  be  put  on  Aaron  and  his  Son$. 


upon  the  head  of  the  ram.  <'*'  And  thou 
shalt  shiy  the  ram,  and  thou  shalt  take 
his  blood,  iind  sprinkle  it  round  al)out 
upon  the  altar.  <'"''  And  thou  shalt  cut 
the  ram  in  pieci-s,  and  wash  the  inward.s 
of  him,  and  his  lef^s,  and  put  them  unto 
his  pieces,  and  '  unto  his  head.  "*•'  And 
thou  shalt  burn  the  whole  ram  upon  the 
altar :  it  m  a  burnt  offerinj^  unto  the 
LoKD  :  it  is  a  sweet  savour,  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  LoitD. 

(''■''  And  thou  shalt  take  the  other 
ram  ;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram. 
(«»  Then  shalt  thou  kill  the  ram,  and 
take  of  his  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the 
tip  of  the  right  car  of  Aaron,  and  upon 
the  tip  of  the  right  car  of  his  sons,  and 
upon  the  thumb  of  their  right  hand,  and 


1  Or,  lipon. 


upon  the  great  toe  of  their  right  foot, 
and  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar 
round  about.  <-''  And  thou  shalt  take 
of  the  blood  that  ix  upon  the  altar,  and  of 
the  anointing  oil,  and  sprinkle  it  upon 
Aaron,  and  upon  his  garments,  and  up- 
on his  sons,  and  upon  the  garments  of 
his  sons  with  him  :  and  he  sliall  be  hal- 
lowed, and  his  garments,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  sons'  garments  with  him. 
'--'  Also  thou  shalt  take  of  the  ram  the 
fat  and  the  rump,  and  the  fat  that 
covereth  the  inwards,  and  the  caul  above 
the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the 
fat  that  in  upon  them,  and  the  right 
shoulder ;  for  it  i»  a  ram  of  consecra- 
tion :  <-^Viind  one  loaf  of  bread,  and  one 
cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one  wafer  out 
of  the  basket  of  the  unleavened  bread 


Put  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram. 

— Again  identifying  tlicmsclvcs  witli  the  animal,  as  in 
vorsf  10,  but  with  a  ilitfcrent  purpose  from  tlioir  former 
one.  Then  tlioy  transferred  tlioir  sins  to  the  victim ; 
now  they  claimed  a  jiart  in  the  victim's  dedication  to 
God,  offering  themselves  with  it,  and  becoming,  them- 
selves, "  a  swcot  savour,  an  offering  made  by  tro  unto 
the  Lonl  "  (verse  18). 
(IB)  Thou  shalt  take  his  blood,  and  sprinkle 

it. — Ratlier,  scatter  it.  The  act  of  throwing  the  blood 
from  a  basin  against  the  lowir  part  of  the  altar  is  in- 
tended. The  verb  is  a  ditl'erent  one  from  that  rightly 
translated  '"  sprinkle  "  in  verso  '21.  The  LXX.  render 
it  by  Trpo(Tx«''>',  »"d  the  Vulg.  hy  fnndere. 

Round  about  upon  the  "altar.— Practically,  this 
was  done  by  cn.sting  it  on  two  of  the  coniors  of  the 
altar — the  north-east  and  the  south-west — thus  moisten- 
ing all  the  four  sides  {Midfioth.  iii.  2). 

(17)  Thou  shalt  cut  the  ram  in  pieces. — This 
was  the  ordinary  practice,  not  only  among  the  Hebrews, 
but  also  among  other  nations,  as  the  Egyptians  (Herod, 
ii.  4))1,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  others.  It  was 
probably  found  to  facilitate  the  burning  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  was  with  difficidty  consumed  entire.  The 
shoulder,  thigh,  head,  ribs,  rump,  heart,  and  kidneys 
appear  separate  in  the  representations  of  saeriticcs  on 
l!jgy|>tiau  altars. 

(IS)  Thou  shalt  burn  the  whole  ram  upon 
the  altar. — A  burnt  offering,  as  representing  self- 
sacriticc,  was  entirely  acceptable  to  (jod ;  the  whole 
might  bo  consunu'd  njion  the  altar.  It  was  otherwise 
with  sin  offerings,  of  which  only  certain  parts  could  be 
thus  offered.  (Comp.  abore,  verse  14 ;  and  see  Lev.  iv. 
12,  21,  Ac.) 

A  sweet  savour.— Comp.  Gen.  viii.  21  and  Note 
ad  loc.  It  was  a  general  heathen  notion  that  the  gods 
were  actually  delighted  \nth  the  odour  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  them  ;  but  there  are  no  just  grounds  for  tax- 
ing the  Hebrews  w^ith  snch  coarse  and  materialistic 
ideas.  The  expression,  as  used  in  this  place,  in  Gen. 
viii.  21,  and  iu  Leviticus  and  Nuniljors  repeatedly,  is 
metaphorical.     (Comp.  chap.  v.  21.) 

(19)  The  other  ram.— Comp.  verses  1  and  15.  This 
ram  is  called  in  Leviticus  (chap.  viii.  22)  "  the  ram 
of  consecration."     It  formed,  as  has  been   observed 


(Sjieaker's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  535),  "  by  far 
the  most  peculiar  part  of  tlio  whole  ceremony."  Con- 
secrated to  God  by  the  act  of  sacrifice,  its  blood  wa« 
used,  together  with  the  holy  oil,  for  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  (verses  20,  21) ;  while  at  the  same 
time  its  most  sacred  parts  were  placed  on  their  hands 
by  Moses,  that  with  them  they  might  perform  their 
first  sacerdotal  act,  and  so  be  inaugurated  into  their 
office  (verses  22 — 2-1).  This  last  was  not  only  the 
crowning  act  of  the  ceremony,  but  also  its  most  essential 
feature — tlie  act  which  imparted  to  Aaron  and  his  sons 
the  priestly  character. 

(-U)  Take  of  his  blood.— The  bloo<l  was  regarded 
as  the  life  (Gen.  ix.  4).  The  life  conseeratcd  to  God 
and  acceptetl  by  Him  was  given  lack  by  Him  to  His 
ministers,  that  it  might  consecrate  them  wholly  to  His 
.service,  and  so  tit  them  for  it.  Placed  UfMn  the  tip  of 
the  right  ear,  it  reminded  them  that  their  ears  were  to 
be  ever  open  and  attentive  to  the  whispers  of  the  Divine 
voice;  placed  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  it  taught 
that  they  should  take  in  hand  nothing  but  what  was 
sanctified;  place<l  upon  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot, 
it  was  a  warning  tliat  they  were  to  walk  thenceforth  iu 
the  paths  of  holiness. 

(21)  Take  of  the  blood  .  .  .  and  of  the  anoint- 
ing oil. — The  twofold  sprinkhng,  with  blood  and  with 
oil,  denoted  the  necessity  of  a  twofold  holiness — that  of 
justification  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  of 
sanctification  by  the  ovitpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  anointing  which  is  here  spoken  of  soems  to  have 
been  the  only  anointing  received  by  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
(See  Lev.  viii.  ,'50. ) 

(22)  Thou  Shalt  take  of  the  ram  the  fat  .  .  .— 
These  were  the  portions  commonly  burnt  upon  the  altar 
in  the  case  of  peace  offerings.  (See  Lev.  iii.  9 — 11.) 
By  '"the  rump"  is  meant  the  broad  fat  tail  which 
characterises  Oriental  sheep,  and  which  is  said  to  weigh 
from  six  to  twenty  pounds.  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  10.    Comp.  Herod,  iii.  113;  Leo  African,  ix.  p.  293a.) 

The  caul  above  the  liver.— Sec  Note  2  on 
verse  13. 

(Si)  The  basket  .  .  .  that  is  before  the  Lord. 
— Comp.  vers<>  3.  Tlic  obiects  mentione<l  formed  the 
"  meat  offering,"  which  always  accompanied  a  peace 
offering. 
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The  Feast  upon  the  Sacrifice. 


tliat  is  before  tlie  Lord  :  '^*'  and  thou 
slialt  put  all  in  the  hands  of  Aaron,  and 
in  the  hands  of  his  sons ;  and  shalt 
1  wave  them  for  a  wave  offering  before 
the  Lord.  <^)  And  thou  shalt  receive 
them  of  their  hands,  and  burn  them  up- 
on the  altar  for  a  burnt  offering,  for  a 
sweet  savour  before  the  Lord  :  it  is  an 
offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 
(26)  And  thou  shalt  take  the  breast  of 
the  ram  of  Aaron's  consecration,  and 
■wave  it  for  a  wave  offering  before  the 
Lord  :  and  it  shall  be  thy  part.  (^'''  And 
thou  shalt  sanctify  the  breast  of  the  wave 
offering,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  heave 
offering,  which  is  waved,  and  which  is 
heaved  up,  of  the  ram  of  the  consecration, 
even  of  that  which  is  for  Aaron,  and  of 
that  which  is  for  his  sons :  <^'  and  it  shall 
be  Aaron's  and  his  sons'  by  a  statute  for 
ever  from  the  children  of  Israel :  for  it 
is  an  heave  offering :  and  it  shall  be  an 
heave  offering  from  the  children  of  Israel 
of  the  sacrifice  of  their  peace  offerings, 
even  their  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord. 


I  Or,  shake  to  and 
Iro. 


Heb.,  he  of  hi 
notis. 


a  Lev. 8. 31;  Matt 
l:!.4. 


(29)  ^jx^  the  holy  garments  of  Aaron 
shall  be  his  sons'  after  him,  to  be  an- 
ointed therein,  and  to  be  consecrated 
in  them.  <■*)  And  -  that  son  that  is 
priest  in  his  stead  shall  put  them  on 
seven  days,  when  he  cometh  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to  min- 
ister in  the  holy  place. 

Pi)  And  thou  shalt  take  the  ram  of  the 
consecration,  and  seethe  his  flesh  in  the 
holy  place.  '^"'  And  Aaron  and  his  sons 
shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  ram,  and  the 
"  bread  that  is  in  the  basket,  by  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
(33)  ^jj^  they  shall  eat  those  things 
wherewith  the  atonement  was  made,  to 
consecrate  and  to  sanctify  them :  but  a 
stranger  shall  not  eat  thereof,  because 
they  are  holy.  (^^  And  if  ought  of  the 
flesh  of  the  consecrations,  or  of  the 
bread,  remain  iinto  the  morning,  then 
thou  shalt  burn  the  remainder  with 
fire :  it  shall  not  be  eaten,  because  it  is 
holy. 

(^)  And    thus    shalt    thou    do    unto 


(ai)  Thou  shalt  put  all  in  the  hands  of  Aaron, 
and  in  the  hands  of  his  sons. — Rather,  on  the 
hands.  Having  placed  tlie  offerings  on  the  hands  of 
his  brother  and  his  brother's  sous,  Moses  was  to  put  his 
own  hands  beneath  tlieirs,  and  to  make  a  waving  motion 
towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky,  thus  presenting 
the  offerings  to  the  ubiquitous  God.  Aaron  and  his 
sons  thus  performed  their  first  priestly  act,  as  passive 
instruments  iu  Moses'  hands,  by  his  muscular  energy. 
Their  priestly  cliaracter  was  by  these  means  made  com. 
plete.  (On  "  wave  offerings,"  see  Note  upon  Lev.  vii.  30. ) 

(25)  Thou  shalt  receive  them  .  .  .  and  burn 
them. — On  communicating  his  priestly  functions  to 
his  brother  and  his  brotlier's  sons,  Moses  was  not  im- 
mediately to  lay  them  aside;  but,  as  he  had  begun 
the  consecration  ceremony,  so  he  was  to  complete  it. 
(Comp.  verses  31—37,  and  Lev.  viii.  28—36.) 

(26)  Thou  shalt  take  the  breast. — It  was  the 
general  law  that  in  "  wave  offerings  "  the  breast  should 
be  the  officiating  priest's  (Lev.  vii.  29 — 31) ;  hence,  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  assigned  to  Moses. 

The  Law  op  the  Wave  and  Heave  Offerings, 
and  of  the  Consecration  Garments. 

(27,  28)  The  wave  offering.— For  the  future,  in 
every  case  of  offerings  made  at  a  consecration,  both  the 
breast  and  the  right  shoulder  (Lev.  vii.  32)  were  to  be 
given  to  the  officiating  priest,  who  was  to  "  wave " 
the  one  and  "  heave "  the  other  before  the  Lord. 
"  Heaving  "  was  a  single  movement,  an  uplifting  of  the 
thing  heaved  ;  "  waving  "  was  a  repeated  movement,  a 
swaying  of  the  thing  waved  backwards  and  forwards 
horizontally.  Both  were  modes  of  presenting  the  thing 
to  God. 

(29)  The  holy  garments  of  Aaron  shall  be 
his  sons'  after  him.— That  Eleazar  was  consecrated 
iu  his  father's  holy  garments  we  learn  from  Num.  xx. 
28;  but  nothing  is  recorded  as  to  the  investiture  of 


later  high  priests.  Still,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  injunctions  here  given  were  carried  out  so  long 
as  the  garments  worn  by  Aaron  held  together. 

To  be  anointed  therein.— The  anointing  of  each 
successive  high  priest  is  here  commanded  by  implica- 
tion. Jewish  tradition  affirms  the  practice  to  have  been 
iu  conformity. 

The  Feast  upon  the  Consecration  Offerings. 
(31—31)  The  wi'iter  having  digressed  in  verse  27  from 
his  main  subject  (the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons)  to  the  consideration  of  certain  permanent  laws 
which  arose  out  of  the  occasion,  returns  to  his  main 
subject  at  this  point,  and  records  the  directions  which 
he  received  with  respect  to  the  feast  that  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  com-se,  on  the  consecration  sacrifice.  The 
parts  of  the  victim  neither  consumed  on  the  altar  nor 
assigned  to  the  officiating  priest,  were  to  be  boiled  at 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Lev.  viii.  31),  and  there 
consumed  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  together  with  the 
loaf  of  unleavened  bread,  the  oiled  cake,  and  the  wafer, 
which  still  remained  in  the  "  basket  of  consecrations  " 
(Lev.  viii.  31)  mentioned  iu  verses  3  and  23.  No 
"  stranger  " — i.e.,  no  layman— was  to  join  with  them  iu 
the  feast  (verse  33) ;  and,  if  they  were  unable  to  con- 
sume the  whole,  what  remained  was  to  be  burnt. 
(Comp.  the  injunctions  with  respect  to  the  paschal 
lamb,  given  in  chap.  xii.  10,  xxiii.  18.)  Christian 
ritualism  draws  from  these  injimctions  the  propriety 
of  an  entire  consumption  of  the  elements  on  each  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  Sevenfold  Repetition  of  the  Consecra- 
tion Ceremonial. 
(35)  Seven  days  shalt  thou  consecrate  them. 
— Tlie  number  seven  possessed  an  ideal  completeness, 
resting  on  the  primeval  facts  of  creation  (Gen.  i.,  ii.). 
It  is  the  number  almost  exclusively  used  under  the  old 
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Law  of  the  Daily  Sacrifice. 


Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  accordinf^  to  all 
Ihiwjs  which  I  have  commanded  thee : 
seven  da^'s  Hhalt  thou  consecrate  them. 
'■""  And  thou  shalt  offer  every  day  a 
bullock /or  a  sin  offeriii<;  for  atonement: 
and  thou  shalt  cleanse  the  altar,  when 
thou  hast  made  an  atonement  for  it, 
and  thou  shalt  anoint  it,  to  sanctify  it. 
<^'  Seven  days  thou  shalt  make  an 
atonement  for  Y\w  altar,  and  sanctify  it ; 
and  it  shall  be  an  altar  most  holy : 
whatsoever  toucheth  the  altar  shall  be 
holy. 

(^)  Now  this  is  that  which  thou  shalt 
oflfer  upon  the  altar ;  "  two  lambs  of  the 
first  year  day  by  day  continually. 
(39)  fi^g  Qjjg  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  in  the 
morning;  and  the  other  lamb  thou 
sbalt  offer  at  even  :  <*^)  and  with  the  one 


1  Or,  liraci. 


lamb  a  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with 
the  fourth  part  of  an  bin  of  beaten  oil ; 
and  the  fourth  part  of  an  bin  of  wine 
for  a  drink  ottering.  <■"'  And  the  other 
lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even,  and  shalt 
do  thereto  according  to  the  meat  otter- 
ing of  the  morning,  and  according  to 
the  drink  offering  thereof,  for  a  sweet 
savour,  an  off'ering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Loun.  '*2'  This  shall  be  a  continual 
burnt  ottering  throughout  your  genera- 
tions at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  before  the  Loed  : 
where  I  will  meet  you,  to  speak  there 
unto  thee.  '**'  And  there  I  will  meet 
^vith  the  children  of*  Israel,  and  '  tlie 
tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by  my 
glory.  <•"'  And  I  will  sanctify  the  taber- 
nacle   of    the    congregation,   and    the 


covoiiant,  when  acts  are  to  attain  tlieir  result  by  repe- 
tition.  (See  Lev.  iv.  6,  1",  viii.  11,  xiv.  7,  \vi.  14; 
Num.  six.  4;  Josh  vi.  4;  1  Kiiiij^.s  xviii.  't3 :  2  Kiugs 
V.  10;  Ps.  cxii.  IGt;  &e. )  Here  wo  are  to  uiiderstantl 
a  sevenfold  i-epetition  of  tlie  entire  eeromouial  of  conse- 
cration.    (Seo  Lev.  viii.  3,'J,  3k) 

(36)  Thou  Shalt  cleanse  the  altar,  when  thou 
hast  made  an  atonement  for  it.— Ratlier,  by 
mahitif/an  alonimcnl  forit.  Tlie  atonement  was  made 
hy  smearing-  tlie  blootl  of  the  bullock  upon  tlic  horns  of 
the  altar  (verso  12.  compared  witli  Lev.  viii.  15). 

And  thou  shalt  anoint  it.— Coinp.  Lev.  viii.  11. 
wlicre  wo  find  that  the  altar  was  anointed  by  having  the 
lioly  oil  sprinkled  u))()n  it  seven  tinu>s.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  at  wliat  poriotl  in  the  ceremonial  this  was  done. 

(:!7)  An  altar  most  holy.— Heb.,  an  altar,  holi- 
n('.<.<  ofhotliiesxca. 

Whatsoever  toucheth  the  altar  shall  be 
holy. — Rather,  must  be  holy ;  nothing  which  is  not 
lioly  must  touch  it.  The  future  has  tlio  force  of  an 
imperative,  as  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  Law  of  the  Daily  Sacrifice,  and  the 

Promise  of  God's  Presence. 
(38 — a)  The  consecration  of  the  altar,  which  took 
place  during  tlie  consecration  of  the  priests,  was  to  be 
followed  iininediately  by  the  establishment  of  the  daily 
sacrifice.  Two  lambs  were  to  be  offered  evci-y  day,  on<' 
in  tlie  morning,  the  other  "  lx>twcen  the  evenings " 
( verse  3iM;  partly  in  expiation  of  tho  daily  sins  of  the 
nation,  but  mainly  as  a  sign  that  the  nation  daily  re- 
newed its  self-detlieatiun  to  Jehovah,  and  offered  itself 
afresh  to  l)e  "  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  " 
to  Him.  Meat  and  drink  offerings  were  to  accompany 
tho  burnt  sacrifice — signs  of  the  gratitude  due  to  God 
for  His  perijctual  mercies,  and  acknowledgments  of 
His  protecting  care  and  lovingkindiiess.  At  the  same 
time  incense  was  to  be  bunit  upon  the  golden  altar 
before  the  vail,  as  a  figure  of  the  iK'rpetual  prayer  that 
it  behoved  the  nation  to  send  up  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
for  a  continuance  of  the  Di^nue  favour.  (See  chap. 
XXX.  7,  8.) 

(3»)  Two  lambs  of  the  first  year,- See  Note  on 
chap.   xii.   5.      The    LXX.   insert   i.uiifiovs,   "  without 
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blemish ;  "  but  this  general  requirement  (Lev.  xiii.  22, 
24,  25),  relaxed  only  in  the  case  of  free-will  offerings 
(Lev.  xxii.  23),  does  not  need  to  bo  perpetually  rcpeat«xl. 

(39)  At  even. — Heb.,  between  the  two  evenings.  (Ou 
the  meaning  of  the  j)hrase,  see  Note  2  on  chap.  xii.  6.) 

(•»)  A  tenth  deal.— Heb.,  a  tenth.  A  tenth  of  what 
measure  is  not  said,  but  we  may  presume  an  ephaii  to 
be  intended.  The  tenth  i>art  of  an  epliali  was  lui  omer 
(chap.  x\-i.  36).  The  omer  is  reckoned  at  rather  leas 
than  half  a  gallon. 

An  hin. — Tlie  hin  was,  like  the  omer  and  the  ephah, 
an  Egyptian  measure.  It  ia  estimated  at  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  gallon. 

Beaten  oii.— See  Note  1  on  chap,  xrvii.  20. 

(41)  The  meat  ofifering  .  .  .  the  drink  oflFer- 
ing, — A  "  handful "  of  each  meat  offering  was  thrown 
upon  the  altar  and  burnt  (Lev.  ii.  2);  the  remainder 
belonged  to  the  priests  (Lev.  ii.  3).  Scripture  says 
nothing  of  the  disposal  of  the  drink  offering.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  iii.  9,  §  4),  it  was  poure<l  ont 
in  libation  upon  the  altar.  According  to  others,  a 
portion  only  was  thus  disposed  of,  while  the  rest  was 
the  priests'.     The  latt*'r  view  seems  the  more  probable. 

(•12)  The  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— 
Rather,  the  tent  of  meeting. 

Where  I  will  meet  you.— This  passage  deter- 
mines tlie  meaning  of  the  expression,  "tent  of  meet- 
ing." It  was  not  the  place  where  the  congregation 
met  together,  for  the  congregation  were  forbidden  to 
enter  it,  but  the  place  where  God  met  His  people 
through  their  mediator  and  representative,  the  high 
priest,  who  could  there  commune  with  God  and  obtain 
replies  from  Him  on  all  practical  matters  that  were 
of  national  importance.  (See  chap.  xxv.  22  and  Note 
ad  loc.)  The  fact  that  all  communication  was  to  be 
through  the  high  priest  is  indicated  by  the  cliange  of 
person :  "  Wliere  I  will  meet  you,  to  sfwak  there  unto 
thee." 

(+3)  The  tabernacle  shall  be  aanctifled  by 
my  glory, — See  chap.  xl.  31.  Jij;  and  comp.  Lev.  ix. 
24;  1  Kings  \-iii.  10,  11 ;  2  Cliron.  v.  13,  14.  vii.  2. 

(M)  I  will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron  and  his 
sons. — Something  lx>yond  the  formal  consecration 
seems  to  bo  intended.  God  will  continually  sanctify 
the  Leritical  priesthood  by  the  presence  of  His  Holy 
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altar :  I  will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron 
and  bis  sons,  to  minister  to  me  in  the 
priest's  office.  <^5'  And  "  I  wlU  dwell 
among  tbe  children  of  Israel,  and  will 
be  their  God.  <**'  And  they  shall  know 
that  I  ain  the  Lord  their  God,  that 
brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  that  I  may  dwell  among  them : 
I  am,  the  Loed  their  God. 

CHAPTEE  XXX.— (1)  And  thou 
shalt  make  an  altar  to  bum  incense  up- 
on: of  shittim  wood  shalt  thou  make  it. 
(2)  A  cubit  sludl  be  the  length  thereof, 
and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof ;  four- 
square shall  it  be :  and  two  cubits  shall 
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he  the  height  thereof :  the  horns  thereof 
shall  be  of  the  same.  <^*  And  thou  shalt 
overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  the  ^top  there- 
of, and  the  ^  sides  thereof  round  about, 
and  the  horns  thereof ;  and  thou  shalt 
make  unto  it  a  crown  of  gold  round 
about.  <*)  And  two  golden  rings  shalt 
thou  make  to  it  mider  the  crown  of  it, 
by  the  two  ^  corners  thereof,  upon  the 
two  sides  of  it  shalt  thou  make  it ;  and 
they  shall  be  for  places  for  the  staves  to 
bear  it  withal.  <*'  And  thou  shalt  make 
the  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and  overlay 
them  with  gold.  C')  And  thou  shalt  put 
it  before  the  vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  before  the  mercy  seat 


Spirit  with  them,  in  their  ministerial  acts,  and  even  in 
their  daily  walk,  if  they  will  seek  to  serve  Him. 

(«)  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
— It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  f  idfilment  of  tliis 
promise  was  effected  by  the  mere  presence  of  the 
Shechinah  vrithin  the  Tabernacle.  It  pledged  God  to 
a  perpetual  supervision,  care,  and  tender  protection  of 
His  people,  such  as  we  find  actually  exercised  in  the 
history  of  the  nation. 

(46)  They  shall  know  .  .  .  — i.e.,  My  after  care 
of  them  will  prove  me  the  .same  loving  and  all-powerfid 
God  whose  help  effected  their  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  Egyi)t. 

XXX. 
The  Altar  of  Incense. 

(1)  Thou  shalt  make  an  altar  to  burn  incense 
upon. — Why  the  directions  concerning  the  altar  of 
incense  were  delayed  until  this  place,  instead  of  being 
given  when  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  the  holy  place 
was  described  (cliap.  xxv.),it  is  impossible  to  say.  But 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suspect  a  dislocation  of 
the  text.  Tlie  mode  in  which  Aaron  is  sjioken  of  in 
verses  7 — 10  implies  a  previous  mention  of  his  conse- 
cration to  the  high  priesthood. 

That  incense  would  be  among  the  offerings  which  God 
would  require  to  be  offered  to  Him  had  appeared 
already  in  chap.  xxv.  6.  Its  preciousness,  its  fragrance, 
and  its  seeming  to  mount  in  cloud  after  cloud  to  heaven, 
gave  it  a  natural  place  in  the  symbolism  of  worship, 
and  led  to  its  employment  in  the  religious  rites  of  a 
variety  of  nations.  Egyptian  priests  continually  appear 
on  the  monuments  with  censers  in  their  hands,  in 
which  presumably  incense  is  being  offered,  and  the  in- 
scriptions mention  that  it  was  imported  from  Arabia, 
and  used  largely  in  the  festivals  of  Ammon  {Records  of 
the  Past,  vol.  x.,  pp.  14 — 19).  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
the  Babylonians  consumed  annually  a  thousand  talents' 
weight  of  it  at  the  feast  of  Belus  (i.  183).  The  em- 
ployment of  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their 
sacrifices  is  well  known.  Here  again,  as  so  often  in  the 
Mosaical  dispensation,  God  sanctioned  in  His  worship 
an  innocent  rite,  which  natural  reason  liad  pointed  out 
to  man  as  fitting  and  appropriate,  not  regarding  its 
employment  in  false  religions  as  debarring  it  from 
adoption  into  the  true. 

Of  shittim  wood  shalt  thou  make  it.— Of  the 
same  main  matei'ial  as  "  the  brazen  altar  "  (chap,  xxvii. 
1),  but  covered  differently. 
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(2)  Foursquare  shall  it  be. — Of  the  same  shape 
with  "the  brazen  altar"  (chap,  xxvii.  1),  but  much 
smaller — two  cubits  high  instead  of  three  cubits,  and  a 
cubit  square  at  top  instead  of  five  cubits.  This  small 
space  was  ample  for  the  burning  of  so  precious  a 
material,  which  could  only  be  offered  in  small  quantities. 

The  horns  thereof. — Comj).  chap,  xxvii.  2,  and 
Note  1,  ad  loc. 

Shall  be  of  the  same  —  i.e.,  of  one  piece  with 
the  altar,  not  made  separately,  and  then  attached 
to  it. 

(3)  Thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold.— 
Next  to  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  tlie  most  holy  article 
of  furniture  contained  either  in  the  sanctuary  or  in  its 
court  was  the  altar  of  incense.  It  symbolised  prayer 
in  its  general  use  (Ps.  cxli.  2 ;  Luke  i.  10),  and  it  sym- 
bolised expiation  in  the  purpose  whereto  it  was  to  be 
applied  on  certain  occasions,  as  when  the  high  priest 
had  sinned  in  his  official  capacity  (Lev.  iv.  3 — 12),  or  when 
the  whole  congregation  had  sinned  through  inadvertence 
(ib.  verses  13 — 21).  It  was,  therefore,  "most  holy  to 
the  Lord."  Hence,  its  materials  were  to  be  the  same 
^vith  those  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  its  place  was 
to  be  directly  opposite  the  ark,  near  to  it,  but  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  vaU  (chap.  xl.  5). 

A  crown  of  gold  round  about. — Comp.  what 
is  said  of  the  table  of  shewbread  (chap.  xxv.  24).  In 
both  cases  a  raised  rim  or  edging  is  meant,  wliich  would 
prevent  what  was  on  tlie  top  from  falling  off. 

(4)  Two  golden  rings. — The  golden  altar  was  so 
much  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  brazen  one  that  two 
rings  only  were  required  for  cariying  it,  instead  of  the 
"  four  rings "  needed  by  the  brazen  altar  (chap, 
xxvii.  4). 

By  the  two  corners  thereof. — Rather,  on  the 
two  sides  thereof.  The  word  used  means,  literally, 
"  ribs,"  and  is  explained  in  the  clause  which  follows. 

(6)  Before  the  vail. — The  ark  was  behind  the  vail 
(chaps,  xxvi.  33,  xl.  3),  the  altar  of  incense  directly  in 
front  of  it,  nearer  to  tlie  vail  than  either  the  golden 
candlestick  or  the  table  of  shewbread.  Hence  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  it  as 
belonging,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Heb. 
ix.  4 ;  see  Kay,  in  Speaker's  Commentary).  The  "  vail 
that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  "  is  distinguished 
here  from  the  vail,  or  curtain,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
holy  place. 

Before  the  mercy  seat. — The  altar  bore  a  close 
relation  to  the  mercy  seat.     It  was  the  instrument  by 
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that  is  over  the  testimony,  where  I  will 
meet  witli  thee.  "*  And  Aaron  shall 
burn  thereon  '  sweet  incense  every 
morning :  when  he  dresseth  the  lamps, 
he  shall  burn  incense  upon  it.  '***  And 
when  Aaron  "■■' lighteth  the  lamps  ''at 
even,  he  shall  burn  incense  upon  it,  a 
perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord 
throu<^hout  your  generations.  ''■''  Ye 
shall  ofter  no  strange  incense  thereon, 
nor  burnt  sacrifice,  nor  meat  offering ; 
neither  shall  ye  pour  drink  offering 
thereon.  '""  And  Aaron  shall  make  an 
atonement  upon  the  horns  of  it  once  in 
a  year  with  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering 
of  atonements  :  once  in  the  year  shall 
he  make  atonement  upon  it  throughout 
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your  generations :  it  in  moet  holy  unto 
the  Lord. 

<"'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <">  ■"  When  thou  takest  the  sum 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  '  their 
number,  tlien  shall  they  give  every  man 
a  ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord, 
when  thou  numberest  them  ;  that  there 
be  no  plague  among  them,  when  thou 
numberest  them,  c^)  This  they  shall 
give,  every  one  that  paaseth  among 
them  that  are  numbered,  half  a  shekel 
after  tlie  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  :  ('  a 
shekel  is  twenty  gerahs:)  an  half  shekel 
sliall  he  the  offering  of  the  Lord. 
(1*)  Every  one  that  passeth  among  them 
that  are  numbered,  from  twenty  years 


which  the  "  morcy  "  there  onthroucd  was  made  available 

to  the  pi'iiitciit  siiiiior. 

Whore  I  will  meet  with  thee.— Comp.  chaps. 
XIV.  'li.  xxix.  42,  t;!. 

(")  Aaron  shall  burn  thereon  sweet  incense 
(Hcb.,  hu-cmse  of  apicfs)  every  morning.— Ou  tho 
compositiDii  of  tlio  iuocii.so,  see  verses  lU,  ;!.">.  Tliat  tin* 
offering  of  incense  regularly  accompanied  botli  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  appears  from  Ps.  cxli.  l2; 
Luke  i.  10.  That  it  was  symbolical  of  prayer  may  be 
gathered  both  from  those  jmssages  and  also  from  Rev. 
V.  8,  viii.  3,  4. 

When  he  dresseth  the  lamps.— Comp.  chap, 
xrvii.  31. 

(f)  Ye  shall  offer  no  strange  incense.— By 
"strange  incense"  is  meant  any  that  was  composed 
differently  from  tliat  of  which  the  composition  is  laid 
down  in  verses  3t,  35. 

Nor  burnt  sacrifice,  nor  meat  offering ; 
neither  .  .  .  drink  offering.— All  tliese  were  to  be 
offered  on  tlie  brazen  altar,  not  on  the  altar  of  incense, 
which  was  in  no  way  suited  for  them. 

CO)  Aaron  shall  make  an  atonement  upon 
the  horns  of  it  once  in  a  year.— This  pas.sage 
seems  to  determine  tho  scu.se  of  Lev.  xvi.  18,  where 
some  have  suppo.sed  that  "  the  altar  that  is  before  tho 
Lord"  is  tlio  orazeu  altar.  Ouco  in  the  year,  on  tho 
great  day  of  atoiicmeut,  the  high  priest,  after  entering 
within  tlie  vail  and  .sprinkling  tlie  blood  of  the  offerings 
upon  the  mercy  seat  (Lev.  xvi.  It,  15),  was  to  "  go  out 
unto  the  altar  tliat  was  before  the  Lord,  and  put  of,the 
blowl  of  tho  l)iillock,  and  of  the  bloo<l  of  tho  goat,  upon 
the  horns  of  tlie  altnr  round  about,  and  sprinkle  of  the 
bloo<l  upon  it  with  his  finger  seven  times,"  and  so 
"  cleaii.se  it,  and  liallow  it,"  and  "  make  an  atonement 
for  it"  (ib.  verses  18,  19). 

The  Ransom  op  Souls. 
(121  When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children 
of  Israel. —  Afonn.il  enrolment  and  registration  seems 
to  bo  intended.  Hitherto,  nothing  but  a  rougli  estimate 
of  the  number  had  been  attempted  (chap.  xii.  37);  now 
that  a  covenant  had  been  made  with  God,  an  exact 
account  of  those  who  were  within  the  covenant  was 
needed.  Moses,  apparently,  was  contemplating  such  an 
exact  enumeration  when  the  command  contained  in  this 
text  was  given  him.    It  would  be  natural  for  one  trained 
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in  Egyptian  habits  to  desire  such  exact  statistical  know- 
ledge. (For  the  minutcnes.s  and  fulucssuf  the  Egyptian 
statistics  of  the  time,  see  Records  of  the  Past,  v(d.  ii., 
\^p.  19—28 ;  vol,  iv.  pp.  46,  47  ;  vol.  vi.  pp.  35 — 69, 
i;c. ) 

Then  shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom 
for  hia  soul. — On  being  formally  enrolled  among  the 
people  of  God,  it  would  be  brought  home  to  every  man 
now  unworthy  he  was  of  sneh  favour,  how  necessary  it 
was  that  atonement  shoidd  in  some  way  or  other  bo 
made  for  him.  God  therefore  ap])ointed  a  way — the 
same  way  for  all — in  order  to  teach  strongly  that  all 
souls  were  of  equal  value  in  His  sight,  and  that  on- 
worthiness,  whatever  its  degree,  required  the  same 
expiation. 

That  there  be  no  plague  among  them.— If 
a  man  did  not  feel  his  need  of  "ransom,"  and  gladly 
l)ay  the  small  sum  at  which  the  ransom  was  fixed,  he 
would  show  himself  so  proud  and  presumptuous  that  ho 
nii^ht  well  provoke  a  Dinnc  "  plague,"  or  punishment. 

l"l  Half  a  shekel.  —  When  shekels  came  to  be 
coined,  they  were  round  pieces  of  silver,  about  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  shilling,  but  considerably  thicker,  and 
worth  about  2s.  7d.  of  our  monev.  Their  average  weight 
was  about  220  grains  troy.  In  ^loses's  time  coins  were 
unknown,  and  a  half-shekel  was  a  small  lump  of  silver, 
imstamped,  weighing  probably  about  110  grains.  The 
ransom  of  a  soiU  was  doubtless  made  thus  light  in  order 
that  the  payment  might  not  be  felt  practically  as  a 
burthen  by  any. 

After  the  "shekel  of  the  sanctuary.— Withont 
a  standard  laid  up  somewhere,  weiglits  and  mea.«ures 
will  always  fluctuate  largely.  Even  with  a  standard, 
they  will  practically  vary  considerably.  The  "  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary "  probably  designates  a  standard 
weight  kept  carefully  tjy  the  priests  with  the  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary.  All  offerings  were  to  be  estimated  by 
this  shekel  (Lev.  xxWi.  25). 

A  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs.— Rather,  the  shekel, 
i.e.,  the  shekel  of  tho  sanctuary  is  of  this  weight.  A 
"  gerah  "  was,  literally,  a  bean,  probably  the  bean  of  the 
carol)  or  locust  tree  {Cerafonia  siliqua),  but  became  the 
name  of  a  weight,  just  as  our  own  "  grain  "  did.  It 
must  have  equalled  about  eleven  grains  troy. 

«'*)  Prom  twenty  years  old  and  above.— A 
Hebrew  was  not  reckoned  full  grown  till  twenty.  At 
twenty  the  liability  to  miUtary  service  began  (Num.  i.  3; 
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old  aiid  above,  shall  give  an  offering  un- 
to the  LoED.  (1*)  The  rich  shall  not 
'  give  more,  and  the  poor  shall  not  -give 
less  than  half  a  shekel,  when  they  give 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  your  souls.  ''®)  And  thou 
shalt  take  the  atonement  money  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  shalt  appoint  it 
for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation ;  that  it  may  be  a  me- 
morial unto  the  children  of  Israel  before 
the  LoED,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
your  souls. 

(''')  And  the  Loed  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (i^)  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  laver 
of  brass,  and  his  foot  also  of  brass,  to 
wash  withal :  and  thou  shalt  put  it  be- 
tween the  tabernacle  of  the  cougrega- 
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tion  and  the  altar,  and  thou  shalt  put 
water  therein,  (i^*  Tor  Aaron  and  his 
sons  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their 
feet  thereat :  '-")  when  they  go  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  they 
shall  wash  with  water,  that  they  die  not ; 
or  when  they  come  near  to  the  altar  to 
mmister,  to  burn  offering  made  by  fire 
luito  the  Loed  :  (^i)  so  they  shall  wash 
their  hands  and  their  feet,  that  they  die 
not :  and  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  to 
them,  even  to  him  and  to  his  seed 
throughout  their  generations. 

(23)  Moreover  the  Loed  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  (^^  Take  thou  also  unto 
thee  principal  spices,  of  pure  myrrh  five 
hundred  shehels,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon 
half   so   much,  even  two  hundred  and 


2  Chron.  xxv.  6).  At  twenty  the  Levites  commenced 
their  service  in  the  sanctuary  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  24 — 27  ; 
2  Chron  xxxi.  17  ;  Ezra  iii.  8). 

(15)  The  rich  shall  not  give  more,  and  the 
poor  shall  not  give  less. — See  Note  2  on  verse  12. 

(16)  Thou  shalt  .  .  .  appoint  it  for  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle.— It  appears,  by  chap,  xxxviii.  27, 
28,  that  the  silver  collected  by  this  tax,  which  amounted 
to  above  a  hundred  talents,  was  employed  for  making 
the  sockets  which  supported  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle 
(chap.  xxvi.  19 — 25),  and  those  of  the  pillars  of  the  vail 
(ih.  verse  32),  together  mth  the  hooks  for  the  jiillars  of 
the  court,  their  capitals,  and  connecting  rods.  Thus,  so 
long  as  the  tabernacle  stood,  the  precious  metal  paid  as 
ransom  remained  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and  was  a 
continual  "  memorial,"  or  reminder,  to  them  of  the 
position  into  which  they  were  brouglit  by  covenant  with 
God. 

The  Brazen  Laver. 

(18)  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  laver  of  brass.— 

Rather,  of  bronze.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xxv.  3.)  Water 
was  recniired  for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests  (verses  19 
— 21),  for  the  washing  of  certain  parts  of  the  victim, 
(chap.  xxix.  27;  Lev.  i.  9,  13,  &c.),and  probably  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  altar  itseK  and  the  ground  whereon  it 
stood  from  blood  stains  and  other  defilements. 

His  foot. — The  laver  was  probably  in  the  shape  of 
a  large  um  or  vase,  supported  ujjon  a  comparatively 
slender  stem,  which  I'ose  from  a  pedestal.  Vases  of 
this  kind  are  represented  in  tlie  Assyrian  bas-reliefs. 
(See  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  i.,  p.  481.) 

Thou  shalt  put  it  between  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  and  the  altar.— It  was  essential 
that  the  laver  should  be  near  the  altar,  since  on  every 
occasion  of  their  ministering  at  the  altar  the  priests 
had  to  wash  at  it  (verse  20).  It  was  also  essential  that 
it  should  be  near  the  entrance  into  the  tabernacle,  since 
they  had  likewise  to  wash  before  they  entered  into  tiie 
holy  place.  Jewish  tradition  saj's  that  its  place  was 
between  the  entrance  and  tlie  brazen  altar,  not,  however, 
exactly  between  them,  but  a  little  to  the  south. 

(19)  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their 
hands  and  their  feet. — Washing  the  h.ands  sym- 
bolised purity  in  act ;  washing  the  feet,  holiness  in  all 
their  walk  and  conversation. 
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(20)  That  they  die  not.—  Comp.  chap,  xxviii.  35, 
43.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  see  why  the  death- 
penalty  was  threatened  against  neglect  of  certain  cere- 
monial observances,  and  not  of  otliers.  Abhition,  how- 
ever, was  so  easy,  and  probably  so  long-estabUshed  a 
practice,  that  to  omit  it  would  imjjly  intentional  dis- 
respect towards  God. 

(21)  A  statute  for  ever. — Comp.  chap,  xxvii.  21 ; 
xxviii.  43 ;  xxix.  9.  The  external  act  was  to  continue  so 
long  as  the  dispensation  lasted ;  the  hitemal  purity, 
which  it  symbolised,  would  be  required  of  those  who 
entered  the  Divine  Presence  for  ever.  (See  Heb. 
xii.  14.) 

The  Composition  of  the  Holy  Oil. 

(23)  Principal  spices. — The  East  is  productive  of 
a  great  variety  of  spices ;  but  of  these  some  few  have 
always  been  regarded  with  especial  favour.  Herodotus 
(iii.  107 — 112)  mentions  five  "principal  spices"  as  fur- 
nished by  Arabia  to  other  countries,  whereof  two  at 
least  appear  to  be  identical  with  those  here  spoken  of. 

Pure  myrrh. — B-eh.,  my  n-h  of  freedom.  The  shrub 
which  produces  myrrh  is  the  balsamodeiidron  myrrha. 
The  spice  is  obtained  from  it  in  two  ways.  That  which 
is  purest  and  best  exudes  from  it  naturally  ( Theophrast. 
Be  Odoribus.  §  29;  Plin.,  H.  N..  xii.  35),  and  is  here 
called  "myrrh  of  freedom,"  or  "freely  flowing  myrrh." 
The  other  and  inferior  form  is  obtained  from  incisions 
made  in  the  bark.  Myrrh  was  very  largely  used  in 
ancient  times.  The  Egyptians  employed  it  as  a  main 
element  in  their  best  method  of  embalming  (Herod,  ii. 
86),  and  also  burnt  it  in  some  of  their  saeritiees  (ib.  40). 
In  Persia  it  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  odom-  (Athen., 
Deipn.  xii.,  p.  514a)  ;  the  Greeks  used  it  in  unguents, 
and  as  incense ;  Roman  courtesans  scented  their  haii' 
with  it  (Hor.  Od.,  iii.  14,  1.  22)  ;  the  later  Jews  applied 
it  as  an  antiseptic  to  coi-pses  (John  xix.  39).  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  myrrh  (Heb.,  inur)  in  the  Bible,  the 
word  translated  "myi-rh"  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  and  xliii.  1 1 
being  lot,  which  is  properly,  not  myi-rh,  but  ladanum. 

Sweet  cinnamon. — While  myrrh  was  one  of  the 
commonest  of  spices  in  the  ancient  world,  cinnamon 
was  one  of  the  rarest.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  laurus 
cinnamonmm,  or  cinnajnomum  zei/lanicum,  a  tree  allied 
to  the  laurel,  wliieli  now  grows  only  in  Ceylon,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  China,  Cochin  China,  and  in  India  on  the 
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fifty  shekels,  and  of  svvoet  calamits  two 
liuiulrctl  and  fifty  nlmkels,  <-''  and  of 
cassia  five  hundivd  shekeh,  aftor  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  oil  olive 
an  °liin:  '-'''  and  thou  shalt  uiiike  it  an 
oil  of  holy  ointment,  an  ointment  com- 
pound after  tlie  art  of  the  '  ajjuthecary  : 
it  shall  be  an  holy  anointinf(  oil.  '-"'  And 
thou  shalt  anoint  the  tabernacle  of  tin; 
congregation  therewith,  and  the  ai-k  of 
the  testimony,  '-"'  and  the  table  and  all 
his  vessels,  and  the  candlestick  and 
his  vessels,  and  the  altar  of  incense, 
(2*'  and  the  altar  of  burnt  ofl'ei'inf^  with 
all  his  vessels,  and  the  laver  and  his 
foot.  <-"'  And  thou  shalt  sanctify  them, 
that  they  may  be  most  holy  :  whatso- 
ever   toucheth    them    shall     be     holy. 


1  Or,  tHrfumcr. 


'*"  And  thou  shalt  anouit  Aarou  and  his 
sons,  and  consecrate  them,  that  Iheij 
may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's 
ofHce.  <•'"  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  sayin;,',  This  shall 
be  an  holy  anointintj  oil  unto  me 
throuf^hout  your  <^enerations.  <^->Upon 
man's  flesh  shall  it  not  be  poured, 
neither  shall  ya  make  any  other  like  it, 
after  the  composition  of  it:  it  is  holy, 
and  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you.  '**'  Who- 
soever compoundeth  (ihh  like  it,  or  who- 
soever putteth  unu  of  it  upon  a  stninger, 
shall  even  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

<*"  And  the  Lokd  said  unto  Moses, 
Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and 
onycha,  and  palbanum ;  tliese  sweet 
spices  with  pure  frankincense :  of  each 


const  of  Malabar.  Acoordiiifr  to  Horodotus  (iii.  Ill) 
811(1  Strnbo  (x\-i.,  p.  53.5),  it  grew  anoifutly  in  Arabia; 
but  this  is  doubted,  and  tlio  Aral)ians  are  believed  to 
have  imported  it  from  India  or  Ceylon,  and  paased  it  on 
to  the  Plioenicians,  who  eonveyed  it  to  Egypt  and 
Grecee.  The  present  pn.ssage  of  Scripture  is  tlie  lirst  in 
which  it  is  mentioned,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  it  obtains  notice  only  twice  (Prov.  y\\.  1(J  ; 
Cant.  iv.  l-l).  The  word  used,  wliieli  is  kimiemOn, 
makes  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  true  cimiamon  is 
moiviit. 

Sweet  calamus.— There  are  .several  distinct  kinds 
of  aromatic  reed  in  the  East.  One  sort,  according  to 
Pliny  (H.  N.,  xii.  221,  grew  in  Syria,  near  Mount 
Lebanon ;  others  were  found  in  India  and  Aral)ia.  It 
is  quite  uncertain  what  particular  species  is  intended, 
either  here  or  in  the  other  passages  of  Scripture  wliero 
'■  sweet  cane  "  is  spoken  of.  (See  Cant.  iv.  14 ;  Isa. 
xliii.  24 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Ezek.  rxvii.  17.) 

(24)  Cassia.— In  the  original,  kiddah,  not  ketsiuth. 
which  is  the  exact  ecpiivalent  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
cassia.  According  to  tlie  best  Hebrew  authorities, 
however,  ca.ssia  is  intended  by  both  woi-ds,  which  are 
derived  from  roots  signifj-ing  "to  split,"  or  "  to  jhvI 
off."  Ca.ssia  is  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  called  by 
botanists  ritinamomum  casxia.  which  is  a  native  of 
India,  Java,  and  the  Malaj-  peninsula.  It  has  nearly 
the  same  (lavour  as  cinnamon,  but  is  more  pungent, 
and  of  a  coarser  texture.  The  wonl  kidddh  occurs  in 
Scripture  only  licro  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  1!>. 

An  hin.— See  Note  on  chap.  xxix.  40. 

(25)  After  the  art  of  the  apothecary.  —  Skill 
was  to  bo  called  in.  The  spices  were  not  to  be  pounded 
and  mixed  with  the  oil  in  a  rude  and  unscientific  way, 
but  the  best  art  of  the  time  was  to  be  employed  in  effect- 
ing the  composition.  Jewish  tradition  says  that  its 
essence  was  first  extracted  from  each  of  the  spices,  and 
tlien  the  oil  mingled  with  tlie  essences. 

(■•w)  Thou  shalt  anoint  the  tabernacle.- Tlie 
t.ibernaele  and  its  contents  were  to  Ix-  first  consecrated, 
then  the  priests.  In  the  tabernacle  itself,  the  consecra- 
tion was  to  begin  with  the  ark  of  the  testimony  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  then  to  i>rocecd  to  the  Holy  place,  where 
the  table  of  shewbread  with  its  "  vessels,"  the  golden 
candlestick,  and  the  altar  of  incense  were  to  be  anointed; 
and  finally  to  pass  the  vail  to  the  outer  court,  where  the 
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holy  oil  was  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  brazen  altar,  and 
upon  tho  laver,  to  sanctify  them.  (See  verses  2(j — 2i» ; 
and  comp.  Lev.  viii.  10,  11.  i 

(3U)  Thou  shalt  anoint  Aaron.  —  Comp.  chaji. 
xxix.  7 ;  Lev.  viii.  12. 

And  his  sons.- See  chap.  xxix.  21. 

That  they  may  minister  unto  me.— As  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  until  to  minister  until  the  holy  oil 
had  been  pouriHl  on  them,  so  Christian  priests  can  be 
no  other\vise  fitted  to  discharge  their  office  than  by  their 
receiving  that  effluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  the 
holy  oil  t}i)itied. 

(^2)  Upon  man's  flesh  shall  it  not  be  poured 
— I.e.,  it  shall  not  be  in  ordinary  use  as  an  ungmnt— a 
mere  "  man,"  who  is  not  a  priest,  shall  not  apply  it  In 
his  private  use.  It  shall  bo  reserved  altogether  for  holy 
purix)ses. 

Neither  shall  ye  make  any  other  like  it, 
after  the  composition  of  it— i.e.,  after  the  recipe 
given  in  verses  23 — 2o.  The  ingredients  might  bo  used 
in  unguents  separately — they  might  even  be  so  used 
when  united  in  some  different  proiiortions  from  those 
laid  down  for  the  "  holy  ointment  " — but  in  the  projKir- 
tious  fixed  for  tho  holy  oil  they  most  have  no  secuhtr 
omployineut. 

The  Composition  of  the  Holy  Incense. 

(*t)  Take  tinto  thee  sweet  spices.  —  Rather. 
Take  unto  thee  spices.  The  word  translated  "  spices  " 
has  no  epithet.  Incense,  as  commonly  used  in  the 
ancient  world,  was  not  a  composition,  but  some  single 
spice,  most  frequently  frankincense.  That,  however, 
employed  by  tho  Hebrews  was  always  a  compound. 
According  to  Josephus  ( Bell.  Jud.,  v.  5,  §  5).  the  incense 
burnt  in  the  later  temple  contained  thirteen  ingredients. 

Stacte  is  probably  the  gtun  storax,  which  is  the 
produce  of  the  siyrax  officinalis,  a  tree  common  in 
Syria  and  Palestine.  It  burns  readily,  and  emits  much 
smoke  (Herod,  iii.  107l. 

Onycha  is  thought  to  be  the  "  claw  "  or  opereidum 
of  the  unguis  odoratus,  or  blatfa  Byzantina.  a  sort  of 
shell-fish  common  in  the  Red  Sea.  This  "  claw  "  pro- 
duces, when  burnt,  a  strong  odour. 

Galbanum  is  a  gum  well  known  to  modem  chemists. 
It  may  be  procured  from  various  plants,  as  the  opoidia 
galbanifera,  the  galbanum  Persicum.  and  others.  Wlieu 
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EXODUS,   XXXI. 


The  Call  of  Bezaleel. 


shall  there  be  a  like  xveight :  <^^'  and 
thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfume,  a  confec- 
tion after  the  art  of  the  apothecary, 
^  tempered  together,  pure  and  holy : 
<''^'  and  thou  shalt  beat  some  of  it  very 
small,  and  put  of  it  before  the  testi- 
mony in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, where  I  will  meet  with  thee :  it 
shall  be  unto  you  most  holy.  <^''*  And 
as  for  the  perfume  which  thou  shalt 
make,  ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves 
according  to  the  composition  thereof :  it 


I  Heb.,  mUed. 


a  1  Chroii.  2.  20. 


shall  be  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord. 
(38)  Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto 
that,  to  smell  thereto,  shall  even  be  cut 
off  from  his  people. 

CHAPTEE  XXXI.— (1)  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (-'  See, 
I  have  called  by  name  Bezaleel  the  "  son 
of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah :  <3'  and  I  have  filled  him  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  un- 
derstanding, and  in  knowledge,  and  in 


burnt,  this  gum  has  a  strong  pungent  odour,  wliich  is 
said  to  be  disagreeable  in  itself,  but  to  bring  out  and 
prolong  the  scent  of  other  spices  (Plin.  H.  N.,  xii.  54). 
Frankincense  was  probably  the  main  element  of 
the  "  holy  incense,"  as  it  is  of  such  incense  as  is  burnt 
in  modern  times.  It  is  a  gum  or  resin  obtained  from 
incisions  in  tlie  bark  of  the  arbor  thuris,  or  frankin- 
cense-tree,  which  grows  abundantly  in  India,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  Anciently,  the  tree 
appears  to  have  grown  also  in  Arabia,  whence  the 
Egyptians  {Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  x.,  pp.  14 — 17), 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20), 
and  the  Greeks  obtained  it  in  large  quantities.  The 
odour  is  very  peculiar,  and  to  most  persons  very 
agreeable.  In  England  it  is  best  known  as  the 
scent  given  out  by  the  pastilles  which  are  burnt  in 
sick  rooms. 

(35)  A  confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothe- 
cary.— See  Note  ou  verse  25.  Bezaleel's  art  was 
called  in.  both  for  the  composition  of  the  holy  oil  and  of 
the  holy  incense  (chap,  xxxvii.  29). 

Tempered  together.— So  the  LXX.,  the  Vulg., 
and  tlie  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  But  most 
moderns  render  "  salted,"  or  "mixed  with  salt."  (See 
Buxtorf,  Gesenius,  Lee,  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette, 
Kalisch,  KeU,  &c.).  The  word  used  is  capable  of  either 
meaning. 

(36)  Thou  shalt  .  .  .  put  it  before  the  testi- 
mony.— Some  pieces  of  the  incense  were  to  be  con- 
tinually before  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  either  on  the 
golden  altar,  or  perhaps  at  its  base  ready  for  offering. 
Tliis  would  symbolise  the  need  of  the  perpetual  offering 
of  prayer. 

(37,  38)  These  instructions  are  similar  to  those  given 
with  respect  to  the  holy  oil  (verses  32,  33).  Neither 
of  the  two  holy  compoimds  were  to  be  applied  to  any 
profane  use. 

XXXI. 

The  Appointment  or  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab. 

(1—11)  The  instructions  needed  for  the  making  of  the 
tabernacle,  its  furniture,  and  the  priests'  dresses,  were 
now  complete.  Moses  was  sufiBciently  informed,  by 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  both  as  to  the  "  Tent  of 
Meeting  "  itself,  and  as  to  all  its  appurtenances  and 
paraphernalia.  But  Moses  was  not  himself  an  artist. 
Among  the  branches  of  knowledge  comprised  in  his 
Egyptian  education  the  skiU  of  the  artistic  constructor 
had  not  been  included.  (See  Excursus  B.  at  the  end  of 
the  Book.)  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  manual 
work  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  given  him  should 
be  entnisted  to  others.  We  might  have  expected  that 
it  would  have  been  left  to  Moses  to  select  the  individuals 
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from  among  the  thousands  of  artificers  who  had  accom- 
panied him  out  of  Egypt.  But  God  saw  fit  to  mark 
the  importance  of  the  work  by  taking  the  direct  ap. 
pointment  of  the  persons  to  be  employed  upon  Himself. 
He  knew  what  was  in  man.  He  knew  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  highest  artistic  power,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  that  they  possessed  it  woiUd  work  in  the  most 
I'eligious  spirit.  He  accordingly  named  two  persons, 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  as  those  to  whom  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  whole  business  should  be  given.  Bezaleel 
was  to  be  leader  and  chief,  Aholiab  assistant.  Bezaleel's 
task  was  to  be  general,  Aholiab's,  apparently,  special 
(chap,  xxxviii.  23).  Both,  however,  were  to  receive  the 
sjjecial  assistance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  for  the  due  exe- 
cution of  their  respective  tasks  (verses  3 — 6),  and  both, 
as  chosen  instruments  of  God,  and  faithful  workers  in 
His  service,  had  their  names  equally  commemorated  in 
His  Holy  Book,  and  were  thus  upheld  as  examples  to 
future  ages. 

(2)  I  have  called  by  name.— It  is  a  high  honom- 
to  be  called  of  God  by  name.  He  thus  calls  only  those 
whom  He  appoints  to  some  great  work,  as  Moses  (chaps, 
iii.  4,  xxxiii.  12),  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  10),  and  Cyrus 
(Isa.  xlv.  3, 4). 

Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur. 
— Hur,  the  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Hur  who  supported 
Moses's  hands  (chap.  xvii.  12),  and  was  left  joint  regent 
with  Aaron  when  Moses  went  up  into  Mount  Sinai 
(chap.  xxiv.  14).  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  this 
beyond  the  identity  of  the  name. 

Of  the  tribe  of  Judah. — Descended  from  Judah 
through  Pharez,  Hezron,  and  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii.  5, 
18—20). 

(3-*)  I  have  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of 
God  ...  to  devise  cunning  works.—"  Every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  (intellectual  power  no 
less  than  others)  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights  "  (James  i.  17).  Artistic  ability  is 
a  Divine  gift,  a  very  precious  gift,  best  employed  in 
God's  direct  service,  and  always  to  be  employed  in 
subordination  to  His  will,  as  an  improving,  elevating, 
and  refining — not  as  a  corrupting — influence. 

In  wisdom,  and  in  understanding,  and 
in  knowledge. — By  "  wisdom  "  is  probably  meant 
the  power  to  invent  and  originate  artistic  forms;  by 
"  understanding,"  the  ability  to  appreciate  artistic  sug- 
gestions received  from  others;  by  "  knowledge,"  ac- 
quaintance with  the  methods  and  processes  of  art. 
Bezaleel  was  to  possess  all  these  gifts. 

In  all  manner  of  workmanship. — He  was  also 
to  possess  that  wonderful  dexterity  of  hand  ou  which 
the  power  of  artistic  execution  mainly  depends. 
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all  manner  of  workmanship,  <*>  to  devise 
cuiiniiiy  works,  to  work  in  f^old,  and  in 
silver,  and  in  brass,  '-'''and  in  cutting  of 
stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  carvinf^  of  tim- 
ber, to  work  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship. (*<  And  I,  behold,  I  have  given  with 
him  Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan:  and  in  the  hearts  of  all 
that  are  wise  hearted  I  have  put  wis- 
dom, that  they  may  make  all  that  I 
have  commanded  thee;  '''the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  ark  of  the 
testimony,  and  the  mercy  seat  that  is 
thereupon,  and  all  the  '  furniture  of  the 
tabernacle,    ^**'  and   the   table   and   his 


1  Beb.,  vaseU, 


furniture,  and  the  pure  candlestick  with 
all  his  furniture,  and  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, <"'  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 
with  all  his  furniture,  and  the  laver  and 
his  foot,  *""  and  the  cloths  of  service, 
and  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the 
priest,  and  the  garments  of  his  sons,  to 
minister  in  the  priest's  office,  ""  and 
the  anointing  oil,  and  sweet  incense  for 
the  holy  j^lace :  according  to  all  that  I 
have  commanded  thee  shall  they  do. 

<'-)  And  the  Lord  spake  ujito  Moses, 
saying,  '"'  Speak  thou  also  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying.  Verily  m}' 
sabbaths  ye  shall  keep :  for  it  is  a  sign 


(+-5)  Cunning  works  ...  in  gold,  and  in 
silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones 

.  .  . — It  in  a  cluiractiTistic  of  early  art  that  it  cscliows 
spocialisin,  and  it  is  aa  nearly  universal  as  jxissible. 
Tlieixloro  of  Samoa  (at).  B.C.  t;(j0  —  5t)01  wa.s  an  architect, 
a  workiT  in  broii/e,  anil  an  engraver  of  liaril  stones. 
MichiU'l  Anpelo  was  an  arehiteet,  jminter,  and  sculptor. 
Giotto  was  tlio  xmnc,  and  also  a  worker  in  mosaic.  It 
is  some  time  before,  in  each  particular  people  or  country, 
the  imitative  arts  become  8cparat<>d,  luid  each  artist 
aspires  to  cniinenee  iu  one  braneli  only.  (C'omp.  fho 
multiform  artistic  powers  ascribed  to  Hiram  of  Tyre  in 
2  Cliron.  ii.lt.) 

In  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them— i.e., 
in  gcm-enpnvving.  This  branch  of  art  was  needed  for 
en^^ravinff  the  names  of  tlie  tribes  upon  tlic  two  ouyxcs  of 
tliocpliod  (cliap.  xxviii.  9),  and  upon  the  twelve  precious 
stones  of  the  breastplate  (ib.  verses  17 — 21).  It  was  an 
art  very  early  practised  both  in  Clialda;a  and  in  Bgyi)t. 
(See  Note  2  on  cluip.  xxviii.  8.) 

In  carving  of  timber.— Rather,  cutting  oftimhev. 
Tlu"  woixlwork  of  tlie  sanctuary  was  not  "  carved,"  but 
plain. 

(8)  Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahisamach.— It  has 
been  ol)served  above  (see  the  first  Not*-  on  tlie  cliapter) 
that  Bozaleel's  work  was  gonerid,  Aholiab's,  special. 
Our  version,  indeed,  styles  tlie  latter  "  an  engraver,  and 
a  cunning  workman,  and  an  embroiderer  "  (eliap.  xxxviii. 
23),  from  which  it  might  be  supposed  that,  like  Bezaleel, 
ho  cultivated  various  branches  of  art.  In  the  original, 
however,  notliing  is  said  of  engraving,  and  the  true 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  Aholiab  had  the  charge  of  the 
textile  fabrics  ncedc<l  for  the  sanctuary,  and  directed 
both  the  weaving  and  the  embroidery,  but  did  not  inter- 
iiumIiHo  in  other  nuitters.    (See  Note  on  <Oiap.  xxxviii.  23). 

Of  the  tribe  of  Dan.— The  tribe  of  Dim  is  among 
the  most  uiiilistinguisliod  ;  but  it  ])roduccd  two  great 
artist.s — Aholiab,  the  skilful  makerof  the  textile  fabrics 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  Hiram,  tlie  masU'r  workman  em- 
ployed in  the  ornamentation  of  Soloraan's  temple  ^2 
Cliron.  ii.  U). 

All  that  are  wise  hearted.— On  the  expression 
"  wiao  hearted,"  see  Note  1  on  chap,  xxviii.  3. 

(7— H)  T),o  enumeration  of  the  holy  objects  follows 
the  order  of  the  instructions  given  concerning  them 
(chaps.  XXV. — XXX.),  except  that  the  tabernacle  itself  is 
placed  first,  and  the  altar  of  incense  mentioned  in  its 
natural  position,  towther  with  the  table  of  ahowbrcad  I 
!Uid  the  golden  candlestick  (verse  8). 
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(io»  The  cloths  of  service.— Modem  critics  gene- 
rally suppose  the  state  robes  of  the  high  priest  to  bo 
meant  (Kcil,  Knobel,  Lc  Wetto,  Kalisch.  Cook);  but  the 
Rabbinical  interpreters  understand  the  cloths  in  which 
the  ark  and  other  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  were  wrapjied 
when  the  camp  was  moved  from  place  to  place  (see 
Num.  iv.  6—13).  These,  like  tlie  cloths  hero  spoken  of 
(chap,  xxxix.  1),  were  to  be  of  blue,  and  puri)le.  and 
scarlet;  and  it  would  he  natural  to  di.stinguish  them 
from  the  "  holy  garments,''  as  is  done  both  liere  and 
also  in  chaps,  xxxv.  19,  and  xxxix.  1.  11.  They  had, 
however,  not  been  previously  mentioned  iu  tlie  direc- 
tions. Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is,  that  under  the 
words  "  cloths  of  service  "  (bigdey  senid,  or  higdeh  hug- 
serdd)  are  included  both  the  garments  of  Aaron  and 
also  those  of  his  sons,  the  two  later  clauses  of  the  verse 
being  exegetical  of  the  first  clause.  In  that  case,  we 
should  translate  :  The  robes  of  service,  both  the  holy 
garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and  also  the  garments 
of  his  sons.  Chap,  xxxix.  41  is  decidedly  favourable  to 
tnis  interpretation. 

The  Law  of  the  Sabbath  Declared  anew 
UNDER  A  Penal  Sanction. 

(12—1")  The  worship  of  the  tabernacle  was  so  closely 
connected  with  Sabbatical  observance  (Lev.  xii.  :}"l. 
that  no  surprise  can  be  felt  at  a  recurrence  to  the  subject 
in  the  present  place.  It  was  not  only  that  there  might 
be  a  danger  of  zealous  men  breaking  the  Sabbati<-al 
rest  in  their  eagerness  to  hasten  forward  the  work  of 
construction  now  required  of  them.  The  re-enactment 
of  the  Law  might  serve  to  check  this  tendency  if  it 
existed;  but  clearly  the  present  passage  is  not  sjKJcially 
directed  to  so  narrow  an  object.  It  is  altogether 
general  in  its  aim  and  teaching.  It  re-enacts  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  (1)  under  a  new  sanction;  and  l2l  with 
new  light  iu  its  intention  and  value.  Hitherto  the 
Sabbath  liad  been,  in  the  main,  a  jwsitive  enactmeut 
intended  to  test  obedience  (chap.  xvi.  4) ;  now  it  was 
elevated  into  a  sacramental  sign  between  God  and  His 
people  (verse  13).  Having  l)ocome  such  a  sign,  it 
required  to  l)c  guarded  by  a  new  sanction,  and  this  was 
done  by  assigning  the  death-penalty  to  any  infraction  of 
the  law  of  Sabbath  observance  (verses  14,  15). 

(13)  It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you.— Cir- 
ciuncision  had  l)ccn  given  as  a  coveiuint  sign  to  Abraham 
and  his  descend.-ints  ((3cn.  xvii.  9 — 13) ;  but  its  adoption 
by  many  of  the  heathen  nations  had  rendered  it  no 
longer  s  distinguishing  mark  by  which  God's  people 
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between  me  and  you  throughout  your 
generations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you. 
(14)  a  Ye  shall  keep  the  sabbath  therefore ; 
for  it  is  holy  unto  you :  every  one  that 
defileth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  : 
for  whosoever  doeth  any  work  therein, 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among 
his  people.  (^^'  Six  days  may  work  be 
done  ;  but  in  the  seventh  is  the  sabbath 
of  rest,  1  holy  to  the  Loed  :  whosoever 
doeth  any  work  in  the  sabbath  day,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  (i^)  Where- 
fore the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep 
the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sabbath 
throughout  their  generations,  for  a  per- 
petual covenant,     (i''*  It   is  a   sign   be- 
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tween  me  and  the  children  of  Israel  for 
ever :  for  *  in  six  days  the  Lokd  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh, 
day  he  rested,  and  was  refreshed. 

(18)  And  he  gave  mito  Moses,  when  he 
had  made  an  end  of  communing  with, 
him  upon  mount  Sinai,  '  two  tables  of 
testimony,  tables  of  stone,  wiitten  with 
the  finger  of  God. 

CHAPTEE  XXXII.  — (1)  And  when 
the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed  to 
come  down  out  of  the  mount,  the  people 
gathered  themselves  together  iinto 
Aaron,  and  said  unto  him,  ''Up,  make  us 
gods,  which  shall  go  before  us ;  for  as 
for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us 


coiild  be  certainly  known  from  others.  Thus  a  new 
'■  sign  "  was  needed.  The  observance  of  one  day  in  seven 
as  a  day  of  holy  rest  became  henceforth  the  distinguish, 
ing  sign,  and  proved  effectual.  It  was  not  likely  to  be 
adopted,  and  in  point  of  fact  was  not  adopted,  by  any 
of  the  heathen.  We  find  it  in  the  latest  time  of  the 
Jewish  nation  still  regarded  as  the  special  mark  and 
badge  of  a  Jew  (Juv.  Sat.  vi.  159,  xiv.  96 ;  Mart.  Epig. 
iv.  4,  1.  7,  &c.). 

(U)  Every  one  that  defileth  it  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death. — Tliis  is  a  new  enactment,  and  must  be 
regarded  in  conjunction  with  the  new  dignity  attached 
to  Sabbath  observance  by  its  having  become  the  special 
covenant  sign  between  God  and  His  people.  The 
Sabbath-breaker  now  threw  himself  out  of  covenant 
with  God,  and  not  only  so,  but  did  what  in  him  lay  to 
tlirow  the  whole  people  out  of  covenant.  His  guilt  was 
therefore  great,  and  the  assignment  to  it  of  the  death- 
penalty  is  in  no  way  surprising ;  rather,  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  spirit  of  the  code  (see  chaps,  xxi. 
16,  17,  29,  xxii.  18 — 20,  &c.).  When  the  occasion  arose, 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  carrying  the  law  out  (Num. 
XV.  32—35). 

Cut  off. — Or,  separated,  set  apart  from.  His  act 
at  once  cast  Mm  out  from  the  number  of  God's 
people,  made  him  an  outlaw,  ipso  facto  excommunicated 
him. 

(15)  Six  days.— Comp.  chap.  xx.  9. 

The  sabbath  of  rest.— Ra.thev,  a  sahhatli  of  rest, 
or  a  complete  rest.  The  repetition  (sabbath  sabbdthSn) 
gives  an  idea  of  completeness. 

(17)  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth. — Wliatever  other  grounds  there  were  for 
Sabbath  observance,  this  idea  always  lay  at  its  root. 
Man  was  through  it  to  be  made  like  unto  his  Maker — to 
have  from  time  to  time  a  rest  from  his  labours,  as  God 
had  had  (Gen.  ii.  2,  3) — and  thereby  to  realise  the 
blessedness  of  that  final  rest  which  he  may  be  sure 
"  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God." 

The  Two  Tables  Given. 

(18)  The  termination  and  crown  of  the  entire  con- 
ference  which  Moses  had  held  with  God  on  Mount 
Smai  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  (chap.  xxiv.  18) 
was  the  committal  to  his  hands  of  the  two  tables  of 
testimony  wliicli  had  been  promised  before  the  ascent 
into  the  mount  was  made  [ib.  verse  12),  and  which  were 
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pre-supposed  iu  the  entire  an-angement  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  Court  pre-supposed  the  tabernacle ;  the  outer 
chamber  of  the  tabernacle,  or  holy  place,  was  a  mere 
vestibule  to  the  inner  chamber,  or  holy  of  holies :  tlie 
inner  chamber  was  a  receptacle  for  the  ark ;  and  the 
ark  was  a  chest  or  coffer  constructed  to  contain  the 
Two  Tables.  The  entire  design  having  been  laid  down, 
it  was  a  first  step  towards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
design  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Moses  that  treasure  with 
a  view  to  which  all  the  directions  concerning  the  taber- 
nacle had  been  given. 

Two  tables  of  testimony.  —  Rather,  the  two 
tables.  The  treasure  which  liad  been  glanced  at  in 
chap.  XXV.  21,  and  distinctly  promised  in  chap.  xxiv.  12. 

Written  with  the  finger  of  God.— Comp.  chap, 
xxiv.  12,  where  God  speaks  of  "commandments  which 
He  has  written."  We  must  understand  that  the  tables 
were  inscribed  by  some  supernatural  process,  and  not 
by  any  human  hand.  The  exact  nature  of  the  super- 
natural process  is  not  revealed  to  us. 

XXXII. 

The  Idolatry  or  the  Golden  Calf. 

(1)  When  the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed 
to  come  down. — After  seven  chapters  of  directions, 
which  belong  to  the  Mosaic  or  Levitical  Law,  the  writer- 
here  resumes  his  liistorical  nan'ative.  LeaA-ing  Moses 
still  in  the  mount,  he  returns  to  the  plain  at  its  base  in 
order  to  relate  the  events  which  had  there  occun-ed 
during  Moses'  absence.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
chap.  xxxi.  was  originally  followed  by  chap,  xxxv.,  and 
that  chaps,  xxxii.  —  xxxiv.  form  a  "distinct  compo- 
sition," which  was  subsequently  inserted  at  this  point 
(Cook).  But  this  supposition  is  improbable.  Chap, 
xxxv.  does  not  cohere  with  chap.  xxxi.  Passing  from 
one  to  other,  we  should  be  sensible  of  a  gap  which  re- 
quired filliug  up.  Neither  does  chap,  xxxii.  commence 
like  an  independent  narrative.  It  rests  on  the  fact  of 
the  long  delay  of  Moses  in  Sinai,  which  requires  chaps, 
XXV. — xxxi.  to  explain  it ;  and  its  mention  of  "  the 
people,"  and  "  the  mount,"  without  further  designation, 
implies  reference  to  something  that  lias  gone  before- 
Chaps,  xxxii. — xxxiv.  occur  really  in  their  natural,  their 
proper,  and,  no  doubt,  in  their  original  place. 

The  people  gathered  themselves  together 
unto  Aaron.— Moses,  before  his  departure,  had  left 
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Aaron  makes  a  Golden  Calf. 


tip  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  wo  wot  not 
wliat  is  become  of  him.  '-'  And  Aaron 
said  unto  (hem.  Break  off  the  fjolden 
eamiii^'s,  which  are  in  the  ears  of  your 
wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of  your  daugh- 
ters, and  bring  Ihcni  unto  me.  '^'  And 
all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden  ear- 
rings   which    ivere   in   their  eai-s,   and 
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brought  th'im  unto  Aaron.  (4,  "  ^Vnd 
he  received  them  at  their  hand,  and 
fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after 
he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf :  and  they 
said.  These  he  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  <*'  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he 
built  an  altar  before   it ;   and  Aaron 


<lirootiiiiiH  tliiit  till'  i)0(H)lo  hIujuIiI  in  niiy  difficulty  take 
tlio  atlvicf!  iif  Anrciii  and  lliir  (<'lmi).  xxiv.  1  il.  It  is 
not  suqn-isiiij;,  liowovor,  iluit,  wlit'u  tlio  difficiilty  arose, 
Aarou  alone  was  consulted.  Aaron  had  been  joiut- 
lca<ler  with  Moses  from  tlie  first  (see  eluvps.  iv.  29,  30, 
V.  1,  4,  20,  &e.) ;  H\ir  had  only  very  recently  lieen 
advanced  into  a  position  of  authority  (chaps,  xvii.  10, 
xxiv.  14).  Ho  was,  at  the  most,  tlie  Lepidus  of  tho 
Triumvimte. 

Up,  mako  us  gods. —  Rather,  make  us  a  god. 
The  religious  condition  of  tlio  Israelites  durinfj  the 
sojourn  in  Efjypt  has  been  so  entirely  passed  over  in 
tho  previous  narrative,  that  this  re<iuest  comes  upon  us 
as  a  surprise  and  a  shock.  True,  there  have  Ix-eu  waru- 
inps  a}?aiiist  idolatry,  reiterated  warnings  (chaps,  xx. 
4,  5,  23,  xxiii.  32,  33),  but  no  tendency  towards  it  has 
manifested  itself,  no  hint  has  been  given  that  it  was  an 
immediate  and  pressing  danger.  When,  however,  wo 
carefully  scrutinise  the  rest  of  Scripture,  we  find  reason 
to  believe  that  a  leaning  towards  idolatry  had,  in  point 
of  fact,  shown  itself  among  the  people  wliilo  tliey  were 
in  Egyj)t,  and  had  even  attained  some  cousideralile 
development.  (See  Lev.  xvii.  7  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  14  ;  E/.ek. 
XX.  8,  xxiii.  3.)  This  tendency  hail  been  cheeked  by  the 
series  of  extraordinary  manifestations  whi<-h  h.id  ae- 
•companied  flie  exodus.  Now,  however,  iu  tlie  absence 
of  Moses,  in  tlie  niK'ertainty  wliicli  prevailed  as  to 
whether  he  still  lived  or  not,  and  in  tho  withdrawal 
from  the  camp  of  tliat  Divine  Presence  which  had 
hitherto  gone  Iwforo  them,  the  idolatrous  instinct  once 
more  came  to  the  front.  The  cry  was  raised.  "  make  us 
a  god  " — make  us  something  to  take  the  place  of  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud,  something  visible,  tangible,  on  which 
we  can  believe  tho  Divine  Presence  to  rest,  and  which 
may  "go  before  us  "  and  conduct  us. 

This  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up 
-  .  . — Contemptuous  words,  showing  how  shortlived  is 
human  gratitude,  and  even  human  respect.  Au  absence 
of  less  than  six  weeks,  and  a  belief  that  he  was  no  more, 
had  sufficed  to  eliange  tlio  great  deliverer  into  "  </u's 
Moses,  tlie  man  who  brought  us  up." 

(2)  And  Aaron  said  .  .  .  Break  ofTtho  golden 
earrings.^It  is  a  reasoimblc  conjecture  that  Aaron 
tlionglit  to  prevent  tlie  i>rojectcd  idolatry  by  this  re- 
<iuireiiieiit.  Not  having  the  courage  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  people  with  a  dire<'t  negative,  he  may  have  aimed 
at  diverting  them  from  their  purpose  by  requiring  a 
sacrifice  which  they  would  be  unwilling  to  make,  \\z., 
the  personal  ornaiueuts  of  their  wives  and  children. 
The  women  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
resist,  and  the  men  to  yield  lieforo  such  resistaneo ;  but 
the  event  proved  otherwise. 

Your  sons. — Earrings  aro  worn  in  the  East  almost 
as  much  by  men  as  by  women.  Most  Assyrian  and 
some  Egyi)tian  monarchs  are  represented  with  them. 

(3)  All  the  people  brake  off  the  golden  ear- 
rings.— Aaron  had  miscalculatiNl  the  strength  of  the 
people's  fanaticism.  Not  tlie  slightest  resistance  was 
offered  to  his  rwiuiremcnt,  not  the  slightest  objection 


made.  "  All  the  jKiople,"  with  one  accord,  surrendered 
their  earrings.  Some  niea.sure  is  hereby  afforded  of  the 
intensity  of  tho  feeling  which  was  moving  the  iK-ople 
ami  urging  them  to  substitute  an  idolatrous  worship 
for  the  abstract  and  pnrily  siiiritual  religion  which  had 
reigned  supreme  since  their  d<iKirtiire  from  Egypt. 

<^i  And  ho  received  them  at  their  band,  and 
fashioned  it  w^th  a  graving  tool.— Ratlier,  atul 
he  received  it  [i.e..  tlie  gold)  al  Dteir  hnml.  and  hound 
it  in  a  bag.  So  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller.  Fiirst,  KuoIk-I, 
Kurtz.  Manrer,  Scruder,  Cook,  ie.  "  Fasliioiie<l  it  with 
a  graWiig  tool  "  is  a  jiossiblo  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
words,  but  will  not  suit  here,  since  the  next  clause  tells 
us  that  the  image  was  a  molten  one.  and  if  it  had  been 
intended  to  say  that  the  image  was  first  molten  and 
then  finished  with  a  gra\-iug  tool,  the  order  of  tho 
two  clauses  would  have  lieen  inverted.  A  similar 
phrase  to  that  here  used  has  the  sense  of  "  bound  iu 
a  bag  "  in  2  Kings  v.  23. 

After  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf.—  Tliis  is  a 
quite  impossible  rendering.  Tlie  original  gives  "  and," 
not  "after."  The  action  of  this  claaso  must  either 
1)0  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  last  or  subsequent. 
Translate,  and  made  it  into  a  molten  calf. 

A  molten  calf. — It  has  been  usual  to  regard  the 
selection  of  the  "  calf  "  form  for  the  image  as  due  to 
Egjiitiau  influences.  But  the  Egyptian  calf-worship, 
or,  "rather,  bull-worship,  was  not  a  worsliip  of  images, 
but  of  living  animals.  A  saennl  bidl.  called  Apis,  was 
I  worsliipjK-d  at  Memphis,  and  another,  called  Mnevis,  at 
'  Helioixilis,  both  being  reganled  as  actual  incarnate 
j  deities.  Had  Egyptian  ideas  In^en  in  the  ascendant,  it 
would  have  been  natural  to  select  a  living  luiU.  which 
might  have  "  gone  before  "  the  people  literally.  Tho 
"  molten  calf,"  which  had  no  very  exact  eoimterjiart  in 
Egypt,  iierhaps  points  back  to  an  older  idolatry,  such 
as  is  glanced  at  iu  Josh.  xxiv.  14.  where  the  Israelites  are 
warned  to  "put  away  the  gods  which  their  fathers  servwl 
on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,"  i.e.,  of  the  Euphrates. 
Certainly  the  bull  form  was  more  distinctive  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  than  of  the  Egj-jitian  worship, 
and  it  may  ho  suspected  that  tho  emigrants  from 
Chaldaa  had  diuig  through  all  their  wanderings  to  the 
mystic  symbolism  which  had  been  elaborated  in  that 
primaeval  laud,  and  which  they  would  contrast  favour- 
ably with  tho  coarse  animal  worship  of  Egypt.  In 
Chalda^a.  the  bull,  generally  winged  and  human-headed, 
represented  the  combination  of  wisdom,  strength,  and 
omnipresence,  which  eharacteriscs  diWnity ;  and  tbi^ 
combination  might  well  have  seemed  to  eanial  minds 
no  unapt  symbol  of  Jehovah. 

These  be  thy  gods.- Rather,  Ttii.<  in  thy  god. 

(5)  Aaron  .  .  .  built  an  altar  before  it.— 
Ha\-iug  once  yielded  to  the  jxipular  cry,  Aaron  was 
earrieil  on  from  one  eompliance  to  another.  He  caused 
the  mould  to  Ijo  made  for  the  idol,  and  the  gold  to  be 
melted  and  run  into  it;  and  now  he  const  meted,  jjerhaps 
with  his  own  liands.  an  altar  of  rouch  stones  or  turf 
.  cliap.  XI.  24,  2.5),  and  placed  it  directly  in  front  of  the 
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God's  Anger  tliereat. 


made  proclamation,  and  said,  To  morrow 
is  a  feast  to  the  Loed.  (^*  And  they  rose 
up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  offered 
burnt  offerings,  and  brought  peace  offer- 
ings ;  and  the  "  people  sat  down  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

(^'  And  the  Loed  said  imto  Moses, 
*  Go,  get  thee  down ;  for  thy  people, 
which  thou  broughtest  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  have  corrujDted  themselves : 
t^) '  they  have  turned  aside  quickly  out 
of  the  way  which  I  commanded  them : 
they  have  made  them  a  molten  calf,  and 
have  worshipped  it,  and  have  sacrificed 
thereunto,  and  said.  These  he  thy  gods,  0 
Israel,  which  have  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.  <^'  And  the  Loed 
said  unto  Moses,  ""  I  have  seen  this 
people,  and,  behold,  it  is  a  stiff  necked 
people :  'i"^'  now  therefore  let  me  alone, 


'•  Dcut.  9.  12, 


'  rli.  33.  3;  Duut. 
9.  IS. 


Hi-lj.,  the  face  of 
the  LOUD. 


f  Num.  U.  13. 


'  Gen.  12.  7  &  15.  7 

&  48.  16. 


wax  hot 


against 


that  my  wra.th  may 
them,  and  that  I  may  consume  them  i 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation. 
(ii>  '  And  Moses  besought  i  the  Loed 
his  God,  and  said.  Lord,  why  doth  thy 
wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people,  which 
thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  with  great  power,  and  with  a 
mighty  hand?  (^^'Z Wherefore  should 
the  Egyptians  speak,  and  say,  Eor  mis- 
chief did  he  bring  them  out,  to  slay 
them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Tuni 
from  thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of 
this  evil  against  thy  people.  <i^*  Re- 
member Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
thy  servants,  to  whom  thou  swarest  by 
thine  own  self,  and  saidst  unto  them, 
"  I  will  multiply  your  seed  as  the  stars 
of  heaven,  and  all  this  land  that  I  have 


image,  thus  encouraging  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  it. 
Perhaps  he  flattered  liimself  that  by  heading  the  move- 
ment he  could  control  it,  and  hinder  it  from  becoming 
downright  apostacy  from  Jehovah.  In  his  view  no 
doubt  the  calf  was  an  emblem  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
woi'ship  paid  it  was  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Hence 
the  festival  which  he  proclaimed  was  to  be  "  a  feast  to 
Jehovah."  But  how  little  able  he  was  to  guide  events, 
or  to  hinder  the  worst  evils  of  idolatry  from  speedily 
manifesting  themselves,  appears  from  verses  6  and  25. 

(61  They  rose  up  early. — Impatient  to  Ijegin  the 
new  worship,  the  people  rose  with  the  dawn,  and 
brought  offerings,  and  offered  sacrifice.  Whether 
Aaron  took  part  in  these  acts — which  constituted  the 
actual  worship  of  the  idol — is  left  doubtful. 

Burnt  oflTerings,  and  .  .  .  peace  offerings.— 
Sacrifices  of  both  kinds  were  pre-Mosaical,  not  first 
originated  by  the  Law,  though  deriving  confirmation 
from  it.  Offerings  of  both  kinds  are  noticed  in  Gen. 
iv.  3,  4;  Exod.  x^-iii.  12. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
and  rose  up  to  play. — A  feast  always  followed  a 
sacrifice  (see  chaps,  xviii.  12,  xxiv.  5,  11).  In  feasting 
therefore  upon  what  they  had  offered,  the  Isi-aelites  did 
no  wrong :  but  probably  they  indulged  themselves  in  a 
license  of  feasting  unsuited  to  a  religious  act,  though 
common  enough  in  the  idol-festivals  of  the  heathen. 
They  "  fed  without  fear  "  (Jude  12),  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  turned  what  should  have 
been  a  religious  rite  into  an  orgy.  Then,  ha^-ing  grati- 
fied their  appetites  and  stimulated  their  passions,  they 
ceased  to  eat  and  drink,  and  "  rose  up  to  play."  Tlie 
"  play  "  included  dancing  of  an  indecent  kind  (verses 
19,  25),  and  would  prob.ably  have  terminated,  as  the 
heathen  orgies  too  often  did,  in  the  grossest  sensualism, 
had  not  the  descent  of  Moses  from  Sinai,  and  his 
appearance  on  the  scene,  put  a  stop  to  the  imhaUowed 
doings. 

God's  Offer  to  Moses. 

(7)  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go,  get  thee 
down. — Moses  was,  of  course,  wholly  ignorant  of  all 
that  had  occurred  in  the  camp.  The  thick  cloud  which 
covered  the  top  of  Sinai  had  prevented  his  seeing  what 


occurred  in  the  plain  below  (chap.  xxiv.  18).  The 
phrase,  "  Go,  get  thee  down,"  is  emphatic,  and  implies 
urgency. 

Thy  people. — "  Thine,"  not  any  longer  "  mine," 
since  they  have  broken  the  covenant  that  united  us  ; 
yet  still  "  thine,"  however  much  they  sin.  The  tie  of 
blood-relationship  cannot  be  bi'oken. 

Have  corrupted  themselves. — The  form  of  the 
verb  used  {shikhMh)  is  active.  We  must  supply  "their 
way,"  or  some  similar  phrase,  after  it.  (Oomp.  Gen. 
vi.  12 :  "  All  flesh  had  cormpted  his  way  upon  the 
earth.") 

(8)  These  be  thy  gods.— Rather,  This  is  thy  god, 
as  in  verse  4. 

(9)  It  is  a  stiff-necked  people.— This  phrase, 
afterwards  so  common  (chaps,  xxxiii.  3,  5,  xxxiv.  5 ; 
Deut.  ix.  6,  13,  x.  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  8,  xxx^-i.  13; 
Ps.  Ixxv.  5 ;  Jer.  xvii.  23;  Acts  vii.  51),  occurs  here  for 
the  fu'st  time.  It  is  generally  explained  as  "  obstinate," 
but  rather  means  "  perverse,"  the  metaphor  being 
taken  from  the  horse  that  stiffens  his  neck  against  the 
pull  of  the  rein,  and  will  not  be  guided  by  the  rider. 
The  LXX.  omit  the  verse,  for  no  intelligible  reason. 

(10)  Let  me  alone. — This  was  not  a  command  to 
abstain  from  deprecation,  but  rather  an  intimation  that 
deprecation  might  have  power  to  change  God's  purpose. 
Moses  was  tried  by  an  offer  which  would  have  exalted 
him  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  He  was  allowed  to 
see  that  he  might  either  sacrifice  the  people  and  obtain 
his  own  aggrandisement,   or   deny  himself  and   save 

■  them.  That  he  chose  the  better  part  redounds  to  his 
undying  glory. 

I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation — i.e.,  I  will 
put  thee  in  the  place  of  Abraham,  make  thee  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  destroy  all  existing  Israelites  but  thee 
and  thine,  and  proceed  de  novo  to  raise  up  a  "  great 
nation  "  out  of  thy  loins. 

MosEs'  Reply,  and  God's  "Repentance." 
(11-13)  Moses  has  three  arguments :  (1)  God  has  done 
so  much  for  His  people,  that  surely  He  will  not  now 
make  all  of  none  effect  (verse  11);  (2)  their  destruc- 
tion will  give  a  triumph  to  the  Egyptians  (verse  12) ; 
(3)  it   will   nullify  the  promises  made  to  Abraham, 
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spoken  of  will  I  f^ive  unto  your  seed, 
and  they  shall  inherit  il  tor  ever. 
(•"  And  tiie  Loiti)  repented  of  the  evil 
which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people. 
(""'  And  Moses  turned,  and  went  down 
from  the  mount,  and  the  twt)  tables  of 
the  testimony  worem  hi.shantl:  tlic  tables 
were  written  on  both  their  sides ;  on  tlie 
one  side  and  on  the  other  were  they 
written.  ''"'  And  the  "  tables  were  the 
work  of  God,  atid  the  writing  was  the 
writiiiij  of  God,  fifraven  upon  the  tables. 
'^''  And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of 
the  people  as  they  shouted,  he  said  unto 
Moses,  There  is  a  noise  of  war  in  the 


1  IK'li.,  tetaknttt. 


camp.  ""'  And  he  said,  //  w  not  the 
voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery, 
neither  i»  it  the  voice  of  them  that  cry 
for  '  beiuf^  overcome :  hut  the  noise  of 
them  Unit  sing  do  I  hear.  ''"'  And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh 
unto  the  camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf, 
and  tin;  dancinfj :  and  Moses'  anger 
waxed  hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  of 
hLs  hands,  and  brake  them  beneath  the 
mount.  <-"'  '  And  he  took  the  calf  which 
they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire, 
and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it 
upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children 
of  Israel  drink  of  it. 


and    .Tfti'ol) 

XXXV. 


(Gon.    XV. 


2— •;,    xxvi.   1, 


Isaac, 

xxviii.  1"_',  XXXV.  11),  causing  Mo.ses  to  oolipso  their 
glory,  and  lolx'  looked  upon  as  the  true  jiatriareli  and 
progenitor  of  tlio  "  poeuliar  people"  iverso  13).  To 
thoHe  «rgunieut,s  he  adils  entreaties  that  God  will  be 
nioreiful.  and  change  His  purpose  (verse  1"J). 

(!•»)  The  Lord  repented  of  the  evil.— Moses' 
intercession  was  effectunl.  God  sjiiirod  the  people  at 
hia  desire.  He  is,  tlierefore,  said  to  have  "roponted  "; 
not  tliat  Ho  had  really  changed  His  puriwse,  for  Ho 
liad  known  from  tho  beginning  that  Moses  would 
intercede  and  that  Ho  would  sjmre,  but  because  He  tirst 
announced  a  (conditional)  purpose,  and  then  auuouneeil 
n  dilTcrcnt  one.  Tint  mode  of  speech  is,  as  so  fre- 
quently, anthropomorphic. 

The  Descent  of  Moses  from  Sinai,  and  the 
sui'l'kession  of  the  idolatry. 

(i»)  And  Moses  turned— i.e.,  "  returned."  or 
"set  out  on  his  return,"  apparently  without  making 
(iny  communication  to  Joshua,  who  was  waiting  for 
him  not  far  off  (see  verse  17). 

Tho  two  tables  .  .  .  were  in  his  hand.  - 
In  Di'ut.  ix.  15  we  read  that  the  two  tables  were  in  his 
"two  hands,"  which  is  more  exact,  and  more  as  we 
should  have  expected. 

The  tableswere  written  on  both  their  sides.- 

Babylonian  tablets  and  A.s.syrian  nionolitlis  have  usually 
writing  on  both  sides,  Egyptian  moMoliths  rarely.  It 
has  bivn  calculated  that  the  17l'  words  of  the  Decalogue 
could  easily  have  been  inscribi'd  in  letters  of  a  fair 
size  on  the  four  surfaces  indicated,  if  the  tablets  were 
27  inches  long  by  IS  inches  l)road,  and  that  two  tablets 
of  this  size  covdd  readily  have  been  conveyed  in  a  man's 
two  hands  (Koil). 

(iti)  The  tables  were  the  work  of  God.— 
Rosenmiiller  supposes  this  to  mean  merely  that  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  stones  was  prescribed  to  Moses 
by  God  ;  l)ut  tho  natural  meaning  of  the  words  is  tliat 
Giod  Himself  fasliionod  them.  This  was  not  the  ease 
with  the  .second  tables  (chap,  xxxiv.  1,  i). 

The  writing  was  the  writing  of  God.— See 

Note  ;>  on  chap.  xxxi.  18. 

(17)  When  Joshua  heard,— Joshua's  presence 
wnth  Moses  in  thi>  mount  has  not  been  indicated  since 
cliap.  xxiv.  1;?.  But  it  woidd  seem  that  when  Mows 
was  sunnnoned  up  into  the  cloud  (chap.  xxiv.  ItJl  his 
faithful  "minister"  remained  where  he  was,  waiting 
for  his  master.  He  may  have  fouml  shelter  in  some 
"  cleft  of  the  rock ;  "  and  the  manna  may  have  fallen 


about  him,  and  sufficed  for  his  su.ttonancc  during  the 
forty  days  and  nights  of  his  master's  absence. 

The  noise  of  the  people  as  they  shouted.— 
"  Shouting  "  was  a  feature  of  idolatrous  rites  (1  Kings 
xviii.  28;  Acts  xix.  'Si;  Herod,  ii.  60,  &c.),  and  was 
in  part  a  cause,  in  part  a  residt,  of  the  physical  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  during  such  orgies.  Joshua, 
unsuspicious  of  the  real  nature  of  the  shouting,  sup- 
posed, naturally  enough,  that  the  camp  was  attacked 
by  an  enemy,  and  that  the  noise  was  "a  noise  of  war." 
But  Moses,  forewarned  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
(verses  7,  8),  had  probably  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  sounds.  Ho  contented  himself, 
however,  with  negativing  his  minister's  conjecture. 

(18)  Shout  .  .  .  cry  .  .  .  sing.- The  Hebrew  verb 
is  the  same  in  all  three  clauses.  Translate :  It  ia 
not  ike  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  victory,  Jior  t«  it  the 
voice  of  them  that  cry  for  defeat ;  the  voice  of  them 
that  cry  do  I  hear.  Moses'  sense  of  hearing  conveTS 
to  him  no  positive  result.  Wo  must  remember  that  the 
camp  was  still  distant,  and  that  the  sound  was  con- 
veyed eircuitonsly.  since  the  descent  from  the  Ra« 
Sufsafeh  is  by  a  side  valley,  from  which  the  sight  of 
the  plain  is  shut  out  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  -W). 

(19)  And  the  dancing.— Hcb.,  and  dances.  'What 
Moses  saw  was  "  tlic  calf"  which  had  aln^ady 
been  mentioned,  and  "  dances  "  which  had  not  Im'cu 
mentioned,  but  which  were  now  going  on  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  idolatro\is  festivity.  Sucli  dancing 
among  Ox-iental  nations  was  uniformly  of  a  lascivious 
character.     (C'omp.  verso  'Zii.) 

He  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands.— Comp. 
Dent.  ix.  17.  In  riglite(ms  indignation,  but  iierhaps 
with  some  re\nval  of  tlie  hot  temjwr  which  had  led  him 
astray  in  his  younger  days  (chap.  ii.  12). 

(iO)  He  took  the  calf.— To  su])nrcss  tlie  idolatry, 
the  first  step  was  to  destroy  the  idol.  Moses,  who 
must  have  rallied  to  his  side  at  once  a  certain  nnml^er 
of  tho  people,  laid  hold  of  the  calf,  and  onlere<l  its 
immediate  destruction.  He  had  it  submitted  to  the 
action  of  fire,  whereby  its  form  was  destroyed,  and  the 
material,  as  it  would  .seem,  calcined.  This  calcined 
material  he  n'duced  to  a  fine  ])owder  by  rubbing  or 
pounding,  and  then  had  the  jH)wder  sprinklinl  on  the 
surface  of  the  stream  which  supplie<l  tho  camp  with 
water,  that  .so  the  people  might  fcem,  at  any  rate. 
to  swallow  their  own  sin.  Compare  tho  action  of 
.Tosiali  2  Kings  xiiii.  6,  12).  No  doubt,  the  process  of 
destruction  took  some  time.     It  is  not  meant  that  ijt 
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Moses  Rehtikes  Aaron,  and 


EXODUS,   XXXII. 


Kills  Three  Thousand  Idolaters. 


(-!>  And  Moses  said  uiito  Aaron,  What 
did  this  people  unto  thee,  that  thou 
hast  brought  so  great  a  sin  upon  them  ? 
'^)  And  Aai"on  said,  Let  not  the  anger 
of  my  lord  wax  hot :  thou  knowest  the 
people,  that  they  are  set  on  mischief. 
(23)  Yov  they  said  unto  me.  Make  us 
gods,  which  shall  go  before  us:  for  as  for 
this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not 
what  is  become  of  him.  *24)  ^^^^  j  gg^jd 
unto  them.  Whosoever  hath  any  gold, 
let  them  break  it  off.  So  they  gave  it 
me :  then  I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and 
there  came  out  this  calf. 

(25)  ^^^  when  Moses  saw  that  the 
people  tvere  naked ;  (for  Aaron  had  made 
them  naked  unto  their  shame  among 
1  their*  enemies  :)  f-'^)  Then  Moses  stood 


1  Htb..  those  that 
rose  up  auaiust 
them. 


2  Or,  And  Moses 
said,  Cotisccratc 
yourselves  to  dim 
to  the  LORD, 
because  every 
man  liatb  been 
against  his  son, 
and  against  liis 
brother,  &c. 


!  Hell.,  Fill  your 
hands. 


in  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  said.  Who 
is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  let  him  come  unto 


me. 


And  aU  the  sons  of  Levi  gathei'ed 


themselves  together  unto  him.  (^"J  And 
he  said  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  Put  every  man  his  sword 
by  his  side,  and  go  in  and  out  from  gate 
to  gate  throughout  the  camp,  and  slay 
every  man  his  brother,  and  every  man 
his  companion,  and  every  man  his 
neighbour.  '-**  And  the  children  of  Levi 
did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses : 
and  there  fell  of  the  people  that  day 
about  thi-ee  thousand  men.  '■^>  ~  For 
Moses  had  said,  ^  Consecrate  youi-selves 
to  day  to  the  Lord,  even  every  man  up- 
on his  son,  and  upon  his  brother ;  that  he 
may  bestow  upon  you  a  blessing  this  day. 
(30)  ^jj^  jt  came  to  pass  on  the  mor- 


was  completed,  but  only  that  it  was  commenced,  before 
Moses  turned  to  other  m.atters. 

(21)  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  What  did  this 
people  unto  thee  ? — The  second  step  was  to  inquire 
how  the  idolatry  came  about ;  and  here  Moses  veiy 
reasonably  addressed  himself  to  Aaron.  Aaron  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  people  (chap.  xxiv.  14),  to 
advise  them,  direct  them,  control  them,  if  necessaiy. 
How  had  he  acquitted  himseM  of  this  charge?  Ho 
had  allowed  the  people  to  commit  a  great  sin.  What 
excuse  could  he  offer  for  his  conduct?  Had  the 
people  injured  liim  in  any  way  ?  The  question  is  asked 
ironically. 

(22—24)  Aaron's  conduct  was  really  without  excuse ; 
but  he  attempts  two  pleas — the  first  insufficient,  the 
second  false  and  fatuous.  (1)  Tlie  people  compelled 
him ;  they  were  "  set  on  mischief ;  "  they  made  the 
proposal — they  would  have  it  so.  (2)  He  threw  the 
gold  into  the  furnace,  and  "  it  came  out  a  calf,"  as  if 
he  had^  not  ordered  the  construction  of  the  mould.  In 
Deuteronomy,  Moses  informs  us  that  Aaron's  whole 
conduct  so  augei-ed  God  that  God  would  have'destroyed 
him  but  for  his  own  intercession  (Deut,  ix.  20). 

(25)  When  Moses  saw  that  the  people  were 
naked. — Most  modem  commentators  prefer  to  trans- 
late "  that  the  people  were  licentious,"  or  "  unruly." 
But  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version  may  be 
defended.  In  the  lewd  and  excited  dancing  of 
idolatrous  orgies,  garments  were  frequently  cast  aside, 
and  the  person  exposed  indecently.  Egyptian  dancers 
are  represented  on  the  monuments  with  scarcely  any 
clothing. 

Among  their  enemies. —  Amalekites  may  have 
held  many  fastnesses  among  the  hiUs,  from  which  they 
may  have  been  able  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
camp. 

(26)  Then  Moses  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  camp. 
— Tlie  third  aud  crowuiug  step  was  now  to  be  taken. 
Though  the  idol  had  been  seized  and  its  destruction 
commenced,  though  Aaron  had  been  rebuked  and  put 
to  shame,  yet  the  revel  continued.  Once  launched  on 
an  evil  course,  the  bulk  of  the  people  persisted  in  it. 
Moses  felt  that  God  was  openly  insidted  by  such 
conduct,  against  which  death  was  denounced  by  the  Law 
(chap.  xxii.  20),  and  which  might  at  any  moment  pro- 


voke God  to  destroy  the  whole  people  (verse  10).  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  suppress  the  idolatiy  by  a  stem 
act  of  judicial  severity— an  execution  on  a  large  scale 
of  those  taken  flagrante  delicto.  Standing  in  the 
gate — i.e.,  the  principal  gate — of  the  camp,  he  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  those  who  were  on  the  Lord's  side, 
aud  gave  them  orders  to  go  through  the  oanip  from  end 
to  end,  and  put  to  death  aU  whom  they  found  still 
engaged  in  the  mad  revel. 

All  the  sons  of  Levi. — This  must  not  be  under, 
stood  literally.  All  the  Levites  would  not  have  heard 
the  summons  of  Moses,  and  some  were  evidently  amoug 
those  who  persisted  in  idolatry  (verses  27 — 29).  In  the 
language  of  the  sacred  writers,  "  all "  constantly  means 
"  the  greater  part." 

(27)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God.— MoseS  felt  that 
he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  perform  this  act  of 
severity.  The  lives  of  all  who  hafl  committed  the 
idolatry  were  justly  forfeit.  Trial  was  unnecessary 
where  the  offence  was  being  openly  committed  before 
the  eyes  of  all.  Such  dancing  and  such  shouting  could 
not  possibly  be  Jehovah- worshij).  It  was  by  its  very 
character  idolatrous. 

Go  in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate  .  .  .—i.e., 
"  pass  through  the  whole  camp  from  eud  to  end,  visit 
all  parts  of  it,  and  whei-ever  you  see  the  rites  continuing, 
smite  ■vvith  the  sword — smite,  and  spare  not." 

Slay  every  man  his  brother.— Comp.  verse  26. 
The  Levites  who  had  rallied  to  the  call  of  Moses  might 
find  their  own  brothers  or  their  own  sons  among  the 
idolaters.  If  they  did,  they  were  stUl  to  smite,  though 
the  offender  was  their  near  relative. 

(29)  For  Moses  had  said.  Consecrate  your- 
selves.— Moses  had  explained  to  them  that  a  brave 
behaviour  under  existing  circiunstances  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  ■'  consecration,"  and  would  win  for  the  tribe 
a  semi-priestly  character.  His  announcement  was  made 
good  when  the  Levites  were  appointed  to  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary  in  lieu  of  the  firstborn  (Numb.  iii.  6 — 13). 

Moses'  Intercession  on  behalf  op  the 
People. 

(30—35)  Wlien  Moses  had,  on  first  hearing  of  God's 
intention  to  destroy  the  people,  interceded  for  them 
(verses  11 — 13),   his  prayers  had  received  no  direct 
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Moses  Intercedes  with 


EXODUS.   XXXIII. 


God /or  t/ie  J'eojdv. 


row,  that  Moses  said  unto  the  people, 
Ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin :  and  now  I 
will  f^o  up  unto  the  Lord  ;  peradventure 
I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin. 
<3')  And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Loitu, 
and  said,  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a 
great  sin,  and  have  made  them  ^ods  of 
gold.  (•'^'  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive 
their  sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
fliee,  out  of  thy  book  wliieh  thou  hast 
written.  '*''  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against 


me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book. 
'**'  Therefore  now  g(j,  lead  the  people 
unto  the  place  of  which  I  have  s|K)ken 
unto  thee:  behold,  mine  Angel  shall  go 
before  thee:  nevertheless  in  the  day  when 
I  visit  I  will  visit  their  sin  u[>on  them. 

****  And  the  Lord  plagued  the  people, 
because  they  made  the  calf,  which 
Aaron  made. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. —  (')  And  the 
Lord  said  onto  Moses,  Depart,  and  go 


answer — ho  had  been  left  iu  doubt  whether  thoy  were 
grautcil  or  no.  Haviiijf  now  put  au  end  to  tlie  offeiK-e, 
ami  to  some  extent  puiiislied  it,  he  is  beut  on  renewing 
his  HU|H)lieiiti(iiis,  and  ()l)tnininff  a  favourabU'  reply. 
Onee  more  lie  iisccnds  inlci  the  mount  to  he  (juite  alone, 
ami  so  he.st  iiMe  to  wrestle  with  God  iu  prayer;  and 
this  time  he  not  merely  intoreedos,  but  offers  himself 
as  au  atonement  for  the  people,  and  is  wiilinp  to  be 
"blotted  out  of  God's  book,"  if  on  this  condition  they 
may  be  sjuired.  God  refuses  the  oft'cr,  but  makes 
known  to  AIoscs  that  He  relents — that  Ho  will  spare  the 
people,  nnd  allow  them  to  eontinue  their  joumoy  to  the 
promised  land  :  only  He  will  send  iiu  angel  to  lead  tlieni 
instead  of  leadinf;  tliiMu  Himself,  and  He  will  punisli 
the  sinners  by  a  different  puuishmeut  from  that  origi- 
nally threate-ued  (verse  10). 

(31)  Moses  retxirned  unto  the  Lord — i.e.,  re- 
ascended  Sinai,  to  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the 
forty  days  and  nights. 

Gods  of  gold.— Rather,  a  god  of  gold.  (Comp. 
Note  3  on  verse  1.)     The  plural  is  one  of  dignity. 

(32)  If  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin.—  Supjily 
after  the  word  "  sin,"  "  well  and  good,"  "  I  am  content," 
or  some  sueh  phrase.  Similar  instances  of  aposiopenis 
will  be  found  in  Dan.  iii.   1.5 ;    L\ike  xiii.  9,  lii.  i'l ; 

^  John  vi.  G2  ;  Rom.  ix.  22.  The  usage  is  common  among 
Orientals. 

Blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book.— 
Comp.  Rom.  ix.  1 — 3.  Moses  seems  to  have  risen  to  the 
same  lieight  of  self-abnegation  as  St.  Paul,  and  to 
have  willed  to  be  "accursed  from  God  for  his  brethren, 
his  kinsmen  according  to  the  Hesli."  As  liis  sacrifice 
conld  not  have  redeemed  them  (Ps.  xlix.  ').  God  did  not 
accept  it  in  the  litei'al  sense;  but  the  offer  may  have 
availed  much  towards  the  pardon  of  the  people,  and 
towards  lightening  the  chastisement  which  they  received 
(verses  'Xi.  Xi). 

(3!)  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him 
will  I  blot  out.— Comp.  Ezek.  xviii.  4  :  "  The  sold 
that  siuneth,  it  shall  die."  A  mere  man  cannot  take 
other  men's  sins  on  him,  cannot  relievo  them  of  the 
penalties  attached  to  sin,  the  worst  of  whieli  is  the 
depravation  of  the  soul  itself.  Sin  persisted  in  blot.s 
out  from  God's  book  by  the  absolute  contradiction  that 
there  is  betwt>cn  evil  and  good.  Even  Christ's  merits 
cannot  avail  the  sinner  who  docs  not  put  away  his  sin, 
detest  it,  abhor  it,  revolt  from  it.  Only  One  who  can 
implant  a  principle  of  life  in  man  can  save  from  ilcath. 

(")  Lead  the  people  unto  the  place  of  which 
I  .have  spoken — i.e.,  continue  their  leader  until 
Palestine  is  reached.  (See  cliai>s.  iii.  8,  17,  vi.  -1 — ^^.  &e.) 

Mine  Angel  shall  go  before  thee.— So  far  as 
tli>^  form  of  the  expression  goes,  the  promise  is,  as  nearly 


as  possible,  a  repetition  of  the  original  one,  "  Beholil,  I 
send  au  angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and 
to  bring  thee  into  the  place  wliich  1  have  prepared  " 
(ehap.  xxiii.  20).  But  the  meaning  of  the  promise  is 
wlmlly  changed,  as  we  learn  from  the  oiM>niug  jiara- 
graph  of  the  ensuing  chapter  (chap,  xxxiii.  1 — 3).  The 
'■  ang<d  "  now  promised  as  a  guide  is  not  to  bo  God 
Himself  ("  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee"),  but 
a  creature,  between  whom  and  God  the  distance  is  ini- 
meiisurabU-. 

In  the  day  when  I  visit  I  wiU  visit  their  sin 

upon  them. — All  sin  is  followed  by  suffering ;  the 
secpieneo  is  inevitable.  God  had  now  consented  to 
spare  His  people,  and  to  take  them  back  into  favour; 
but  they  were  not  to  exiiect  that  matters  woidd  be  with 
them  as  if  their  sin  had  not  taken  place.  It  would  still 
be  "visited  upon  them" — not,  indeed,  by  instant  death, 
but  still  in  some  way  or  other.  The  weary  waiting  in 
the  wilderness  for  forty  years  nuiy  have  been  a  part  of 
the  punishment  (Num.  xiv.  33) ;  but  it  may  also  have 
been  inflieted  on  different  {wrsons  in  many  different 
ways. 

(35)  The  Lord  plagued  the  people.— We  arc 
not  to  understand  by  this  (with  KalisclDthat  a  pesti. 
lence  was  sent,  but  only  that  sufferings  of  various  kinds 
Ijcfell  those  who  had  worshipi)ed  the  calf,  and  wen-,  iu 
fact,  punishments  iutlictcd  on  them  for  that  trans- 
gression. 

xxxni. 

The  Humiliation  of  the  People  at  the 
Threat  of  God's  Withdrawal. 

(1—6)  If  God  consented  at  all  to  renew  His  covenant 
with  the  people,  after  they  had  so  flagrantly  broken  it, 
the  terms  on  which  He  would  renew  it  were,  in  strict 
justice,  purely  optional.  In  the  "  Bt)ok  of  the  Cove- 
nant" Ho  had  promised  to  go  up  with  them  by  au 
Angel,  in  whom  was  His  Xame  lehap.  xxiii.  20—23): 
i.e.,  by  His  Son,  the  Second  Persun  in  the  Holy 
Trinity.  He  now,  to  mark  His  displeasure,  withdrew 
this  promise,  and  substituted  for  the  Di>-ino  presence 
that  of  a  mere  angel.  "  I  will  send  an  angid  Ix-fore 
thee "  (verse  21  ;  "I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of 
thee  "  (verse  3 ).  Dimly  the  people  felt  the  imiwrtance 
of  the  change,  the  vast  difference  lx>twecn  the  angelic 
and  the  Divine,  and  "  mourned"  their  loss  (verse  -t) : 
mourned  with  some  touch  of  real  godly  sorrow,  and,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Orientals  in  mourning  (Tereut. 
Heaut.  ii.  3,  47;  Herodian.  iv.  2,  Ac),  "put  off  their 
ornaments." 


si:; 


(1)  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses.— In  continna- 
tiou  and  explanation  of  the  words  recorded  in  chap. 


God  will  not  Go  loith  the  People. 


EXODUS,   XXXIII. 


The  People  Mourn. 


up  hence,  thou  and  the  people  which 
thoiT  hast  brought  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  unto  the  land  which  I  sware  un- 
to Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob, 
saying,  "  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  it : 
(2)  «And  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee; 
and  I  will  di-ive  out  the  Canaanite,  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Periz-  ■ 
zite,  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite :  | 
<*)  unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  :  for  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst 
of  thee ;  for  thou  art  a  ''  stifliiecked 
peojDle :  lest  I  consume  thee  in  the  way. 
f*'  And  when  the  people  heard  these 


Dcut.  r 
lii.  11. 


c  oil.  .12.  9:  Di'ut. 


evil  tidings,  they  mourned  :  and  no  man 
did  put  on  him  his  ornaments.  ('*  For 
the  Lord  had  said  tuito  Moses,  Say  un- 
to the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  are  a  stiff- 
necked  people :  I  will  come  up  into  the 
midst  of  thee  in  a  moment,  and  consume 
thee :  therefore  now  put  off  thy  orna- 
ments from  thee,  that  I  may  know 
what  to  do  lonto  thee.  *^'  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of 
their  ornaments  by  the  moirnt  Horeb. 

('''  And  Moses  took  the  tabernacle, 
and  pitched  it  vrithoiit  the  camp,  afar 
off  from  the  camp,  and  called  it  the 


xxxii.  33,  34,  but  probably  at  another  time,  after  Moses 
had  once  more  desoouded  from  the  Ras  Sufsafeh  to  the 
plain  at  its  base. 

The  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham  .  .  . 
— The  misconduct  of  Israel  in  their  worship  of  the  calf 
would  not  aumd  the  promises  of  God  to  the  patriarchs. 
These  He  was  bound  to  make  good.  "  The  Lord  sware, 
and  will  not  rejient  "  (Ps.  ex.  4). 

(2)  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee.—"  An 
angel "  is  ambiguous.  It  might  designate  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant,  the  Angel  of  God's  presence,  as  in  chap, 
xxiii.  20 ;  or  it  might  mean  a  mere  ordinary  angel,  on  a 
par  with  those  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of  other 
nations  besides  the  Hebrews  (Dau.  x.  13,  20).  That 
here  the  expression  is  used  in  this  latter  sense  is  made 
manifest  by  the  declaration  of  the  next  verse  :  "  I  will 
not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee." 

(3)  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.— 
See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  8. 

Lest  I  consume  thee.— Comp.  chap,  xxxii.  10; 
Lev.  X.  2 ;  Ps.  IxxxTOi.  21,  31,  &c.  "  God  is  a  consum- 
ing fire  "  (Heb.  xii.  29).  His  near  presence,  if  it  does 
not  cleanse  and  purify,  scorches  and  withers.  The 
conduct  of  Israel  iu  the  wilderness  was  such  as  con- 
tinually to  provoke  Him  to  destroy  them ;  and  but  for 
His  amazing  compassion  and  forbearance,  the  result 
here  glanced  at  would  assuredly  have  followed. 

(^)  When  the  people  heard  these  evil  tidings, 
they  mourned. — It  was  something  tliat  the  people 
felt  the  tidings  to  be  "  e\i\."  It  is  natural  for  siul'id 
men  to  shrink  from  the  near  presence  of  God  (Matt. 
viii.  34;  Luke  v.  8);  and  so  the  Israelites  had  shrunk 
from  it  a  short  time  pre^aously  (chap.  xx.  19).  Even 
now  they  would  probably  have  feared  a  too  near  contact ; 
but  still,  they  were  unwilling  that  God  should  cease  to 
be  the  leader  and  guide  of  the  host :  they  set  a  value  on 
His  presence  and  protection,  which  they  felt  that  that 
of  an  angel  would  ill  replace.  Accordingly,  when 
Moses  communicated  to  them  what  God  had  said  (verses 
1 — 3),  they  "  mourned,"  i.e.,  not  only  gi-ieved  inwardly, 
but  showed  the  outward  tokens  of  grief— made  a  public 
and,  as  it  were,  national  lamentation. 

No  man  did  put  on  him  his  ornaments.- 
The  Orientals,  both  men  and  women,  have  always 
affected  ornament,  and  taken  an  extreme  delight  in  it. 
Herodotus  tells  ns  that  the  Persians  who  accompanied 
Xerxes  into  Greece  wore  generally  collars  and  bracelets 
of  gold  {Hist.  ix.  80).  Xenoplion  says  that  the  Medes 
indulged  a  similar  taste  (Ci/rojjced.  i.  3,  §  2).  In  Egypt, 
at  tlio  time  of  the  exodus,  men  of  statiou  wore 
generally  collars,  armlets,  and   bracelets,  occasionally 


anklets.  The  Assyrians  wore  armlets,  bracelets,  and 
ear-rings.  To  strip  himself  of  his  ornaments  was  a 
great  act  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  an  Oriental ;  but 
it  was  done  commcmly  iu  the  case  of  mourning  on 
account  of  a  family  bereavement,  and  sometimes  iu  the 
case  of  national  misfortunes.    (See  Note  on  verses  1 — 6.) 

(5)  For  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Moses.— 
Rather,  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.  The  message 
did  not  precede  the  repentance  of  the  people,  but 
followed  it. 

I  will  come  up  into  the  midst  of  thee  in  a 
moment,  and  consume  thee.— Rather,  ivere  I  to 
go  up  in  t]ie  midst  of  thee,  even  for  a  moment  (a  brief 
space),  I  should  consiime  thee.  The  people  learnt  by 
this  the  reason  of  God's  proposed  withdrawal.  It  was 
in  mercy,  that  they  might  not  be  consumed,  as  there 
was  danger  of  their  being  unless  they  repented  and 
turned  to  God. 

Put  off  thy  ornaments. — Rather,  leave  off  thy 
ornaments,  i.e.,  put  them  aside  altogether;  show  thy 
penitence  by  giving  up  the  use  of  them ;  then  shall  I 
know  what  to  do  with  thee ;  then  shall  I  be  able  to  deal 
with  thee  in  a  way  which  otherwise  were  impossible. 

(6)  And  the  children  of  Israel  stripped  them- 
selves of  their  ornaments — i.e.,  left  off  their  orna- 
ments, ceased  to  wear  them  altogether. 

By  the  mount  Horeb. — Rather,  from  mount 
Horeb,  i.e.,  from  the  time  of  their  fii'st  discarding  them 
in  Horeb  [^  Sinai). 

Moses  Establishes  a  Temporary  Tabernacle. 

(7—11)  Moses,  having  experienced  the  blessedness  of 
solitary  communion  with  God  during  the  foi'ty  days 
spent  on  Sinai,  felt  now,  as  he  had  never  felt  before,  the 
want  of  a  "  house  of  God,"  whither  ho  might  retire  for 
prayer  and  meditation,  secure  of  being  undisturbed. 
Months  would  necessarily  elapse  before  the  Tabernacle 
could  bo  constructed  according  to  the  pattern  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  moimt.  During  this  interval 
he  determined  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  existhig 
tents  as  a  "  house  of  prayer,"  severing  it  from  the 
others,  and  giving  it  the  name  "  Tent  of  Meeting," 
which  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  Tabernacle. 
It  would  seem  that  he  selected  his  own  tent  for  the 
purpose — probably  because  it  was  the  best  that  the  camp 
afforded — and  contented  himself  with  another.  God 
deigned  to  api>rove  his  design,  and  descended  in  the 
cloudy  pillar  on  the  tent  each  time  that  Moses  entered  it. 

(7)  Moses  took  the  tabernacle.- Rather,  Moses 
took  his  tent.    The  Hebrew  article,  like  the  Greek,  has 
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Moses  Sets  up  a 


EXODUS,   XXXI 11. 


Temporary  TabemacU. 


Tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  it 
came  to  pa.s8,  thut  every  one  which 
sought  the  LoKi)  went  out  unto  the 
tabernacle  of  tht-  congregation,  wliich 
was  without  tilt'  camp.  '"'  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Mo.ses  went  out  unto  the 
tabernacle,  that  all  the  people  rose  up, 
and  sto(nl  every  nnin  at  his  tent  door, 
and  looked  after  Moses,  until  he  was 
gone  into  the  tabernacle. 

<"'  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  en- 
tered into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy 
pillar  descended,  and  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  taljeniacle,  and  the.  Lord  talked 
with  Moses.  <'*"  And  all  the  people  saw 
the  cloudy  pillar  stand  at  the  tabernacle 
door:  and  iill  the  [)eoplo  rose  up  and 
worshipped,  every  man  in  his  tent  door. 
<"'  And  the  Lokd  spake  unto  Moses  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  sjjeaketh  unto  his 
friend.  And  he  turned  again  into  the 
camp :  but  his  servant  Joshua,  the  son 


of  Nun,  a  young  man,  departed  not  out 
of  the  taberuiicle. 

('-'  And  Moses  said  inito  the  Lokd, 
See,  thou  s.iyest  unto  me,  JJring  up  this 
people :  and  thou  hast  not  let  me  know 
whom  thou  wilt  send  with  me.  Yet 
thou  hast  said,  I  know  thee  by  name, 
and  thou  hast  also  found  grace  in  my 
sight.  <'^'  Now  therefore,  1  pray  thee, 
if  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
shew  me  now  thy  way,  that  I  may  know 
thee,  that  I  nniy  find  gi-ace  in  thy 
sight :  and  consider  that  this  nation  is 
thy  people.  ''*'  And  he  said,  My  pre- 
sence shall  go  with  thee,  and  1  will  give 
thee  rest.  <•*>  And  he  said  unto  him,  D 
thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us 
not  up  hence.  "*'  For  wherein  shall  it 
be  known  here  that  I  and  thy  people 
have  found  grace  in  thy  sight?  is  it  not 
in,  that  thou  goest  with  us  ?  so  shall  we 
be  separated,  I  and  thy  people,  from  all 


often  the  force  of  the  possessive  prououn.     Tlic  LXX. 
translato  \aBu:v  Maii/cnif  rr]v  (TfcT^cj)*'  auTov;  and  80  Jarchi, 
Al)ou-E/,rii,  Kiu'tz,  Kaliscli,  Kcil,  Cook,  Ac. 
And  pitched  it  without  the  camp.— Hch.,  and 

pitched  it  for  himself  without  the  camp.  "  Vov  him- 
self "  moans /«)•  liis  ovn  use,  that  he  miglit  resort  to  it. 
This  was  liis  special  ohject. 

The  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— Rather, 

the  tent  of  meetimj.  (See  Note  nii  cliap.  .\xv.  2"J.)  He 
gave  it — i.e.,  by  autieipatiun — the  identieal  name  by 
which  the  "  Tabcrnaclo "  was  afterwards  cmnmonly 
known.  It  was,  iu  fact,  a  tenqwrary  substitute  for  tlio 
Tabernacle. 

Every  one  .  .  .  went  out  unto  the  tabernacle. 
— Thoujih  lie  had  designed  it  for  his  own  special  use, 
Moses  allowed  all  Israel  to  make  use  of  it  also. 

(S)  When  Moses  went  out  ...  all  the  people 
rose  up.  —  As  a  mark  of  respect  and  rcvereuce. 
(Comp.  Estlierv.  9.) 

(9)  The  cloudy  pillar  descended.— Dnring  the 
stay  of  tlie  Israelites  in  tho  plain  at  the  foot  of  biuai. 
the  ordinary  place  occupied  by  the  pillar  of  tho  cloud 
was  the  summit  of  tho  mount  (<'haps.  xix.  llj,  20,  xx.  'Jl, 
xxiv.  15 — 18,  xxxiv.  Ti).  At  this  time,  wheuevor  Moses 
entered  tho  temporary  tabernacle,  the  cloud  came  down 
from  Sinai,  asceudinj;  again  wlien  he  quitted  it. 

And  the  Lord  talked  with  Moses.  —  Heb., 
and  talked  with  ^[osl'S.  The  "  cloudy  |)illar "  is  the 
sulncct  of  the  verb  "  talked."  It  is  here  identified  ^vith 
God,  who  manifested  Himself  through  it. 

<11>  Face  to  face.— Comp.  Num.  xii.  8 ;  Dent,  xxxiv. 
10.  This  is  clearly  spoken  of  as  a  privilege  peculiar  to 
Moses;  but  iu  what  exactly  tho  peculiarity  consisted  is 
not  apparent.  Some  special  closeiu'ss  oi  approach  is 
no  doubt  meant — some  nearness  such  as  had  been  en- 
joyed by  uo  mortal  previously.  In  later  times,  Isaiah 
(Isa.  vi.  1 — ,5)  and  Ezekiel  ^Ezek.  i.  28)  were  ixrhaps 
equally  favoureil. 

His  servant  Joshua.  —  Comp.  chap.  xxiv.  13, 
where  Joshua  is  called  Moses'  "  minister,"  the  word 
employed  iu  the  Hebrew  being  the  same. 
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Moses  Obtains  a  Renewal  op  God's  Pbomise 
to  go  up  with  the  people. 
(12—17)  The  self-humiliatiouof  tlic  people  (verses  4 — 
ti I  had  appeased  God's  anger.  He  was  now  rca<ly  to  bo 
entreated.  Moses  therefore  renews  his  supplications  on 
their  l)ehalf,  and  csj)eci«lly  jimys  for  a  revocation  of  the 
threatened  withdniwal  of  the  Di\'ino  Presence,  and 
substitution  for  it  of  a  mere  angel.  Taking  advantage  of 
hispri\-ilcgeto  speak  to  God  as  friend  with  friend  (verse 
11),  he  ventures  to  cxpostidate,  uses  familiar  terms,  and 
persists  until  ho  at  last  obtains  a  distinct  declaration 
that  his  request  is  granted  (ver.se  I7i. 

(12)  Thou  hast,  not  let  me  know  whom  thou 
wilt  send. — Moses  finds  the  pronii,ses  of  chaps,  xxxii. 
31-  and  xxxiii.  2  ambiguous.  \Vliat  is  meant  by  "  mine 
angel  "  and  "■  an  angel  ?  "  Is  it  tho  "  Angel "  of  chap, 
xxiii.  20 — 23,  or  no  i*     If  not.  who  is  it  ? 

I  know  thee  by  name.— God  had  shown  this 
knowledge  when  He  called  on  Moses  out  of  the  buniiug 
bush  (chap.  iii.  4),  and  again,  probably,  when  he  "  called 
unto  him  out  of  tho  midst  of  the  cloud"  (chap.  xxiv. 
1(5) ;  but  the  exact  phrase  had  not  been  used  pre\'iously. 
It  implies  a  very  high  degree  of  DiWne  favour.  God 
"  knows  by  name  "  only  those  whom  Ho  greatly  regards. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xxxi.  2.) 

(13)  Shew  me  now  thy  way— j'.c.  Thy  course — 
Thy  intention.  Let  me  know  if  Thou  really  intendest  to 
withdraw  Thyself  from  us,  and  put  a  created  being  in 
Thy  place  or  no. 

Consider  that  this  nation  is  thy  people.— 
Moses  glances  back  at  God's  words  recorded  in  chap, 
xxxii.  7,  and  reminds  God  that  the  Israelites  arc  not 
merely  his  (Moses')  people,  but  also,  in  a  higher  sense, 
Gocl's  people.  As  such.  God  had  aeknowknlged  them 
(chaps,  iii.  7.  10,  v.  1,  vi.  7,  vii.  1,  <tc.). 

(H)  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee.— Tliere 
is  no  "  with  thee  "'  in  the  original,  and  consequently  tho 
phrase  is  ambiguous.  JIoscs  could  not  tell  whether  it 
was  a  i>ersonal  promise  to  himself,  or  a  renewal  of  the 
old  engagement   to  go  with   the   people.     He  conse- 


Ood's  Wrath  Appeased. 
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Moses  Desires  to  See  his  Glory. 


the  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

<^''  And  the  Lokd  said  unto  Moses,  I 
will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou  hast 
spoken :  for  thou  hast  found  grace  in 
my  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by  name. 
'1^'  And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee,  shew 
me  thy  glory,  'i^'  And  he  said,  I  will 
make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee, 
and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the 
LoED  before  thee  ;  "and  will  be  gracious 
to  whom  I  win  be  gracious,  and  will 
shew  mercy  on  whom  I  will  shew  mercy. 
('"'  And  he  said.  Thou  canst  not  see  my 
face :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me, 


a  Kom.  9. 15. 


6^Deut.  10. 1. 


and  live,  (^i)  And  the  Lord  said.  Be- 
hold, there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou 
shalt  stand  upon  a  rock :  *--'  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth 
by,  that  I  will  put  thee  in  a  clLft  of  the 
rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand 
while  I  pass  by :  '^'  and  I  will  take 
away  mine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my 
back  parts :  but  my  face  shall  not  be 
seen, 

CHAPTEE  XXXrV.— (1)  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  '  Hew  thee  two 
tables  of  stone  hke  unto  the  fh-st :  and 
I  wiU  write  upon  these  tables  the  words 


queutly  requires  sometliiug  more  explicit.     WiU  God 

?o,  not  merely  witli  Mm,  but  mtli  the  people  P  (verses 
5,  16). 

(17)  I  will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou  hast 
spoken. — At  length  the  promise  is  imambigiiously 
given.  Moses  is  rewarded  for  his  importunity.  God's 
people  have  found  grace  in  His  sight.  He  will  "  go  up  " 
with  them,  and  so  "  separate  them,"  or  distinguish  them, 
from  "  all  the  people  that  are  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Now  at  last  Moses  is  satisfied. 

MosEs'  Request  to  see  God's  Glory,  and 
God's  Reply  to  it. 

(18—23)  Uot  till  he  had  received  full  assurance  of  the 
people's  restoration  to  favour  did  Moses  prefer  any 
request  for  himself.  Then,  however,  he  made  use  of 
the  privilege  granted  him  to  speak  with  God,  "  as  a  man 
speaketh  imto  his  friend,"  in  order  to  obtain  a  blessing 
for  which  his  spiritual  nature  craved,  and  than  which 
he  could  conceive  nothing  more  desirable.  "  Shew  me," 
he  said,  "  I  beseech  thee,  thy  glory."  All  that  he  had 
yet  seen  of  God  was  insufficient — only  raised  his  desire, 
only  sharpened  his  appetite  to  see  more.  He  craved 
for  that  "beatific  vision  "  which  is  the  final  reward  of 
them  that  are  perfected  in  another  world.  God  could 
not  grant  his  request  in  full,  for  it  is  impossible  so  long 
as  we  are  in  the  flesh  that  we  should  look  on  God  and 
live.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  "  (John  i. 
18).  But  He  granted  aU  that  could  be  granted.  He 
made  "  all  his  goodness  pass  before"  Moses;  He  gave 
him  a  fresh  revelation  of  His  name  (chap,  xxxiv.  6,  7) ; 
and  He  even  let  him  see  some  actual  portion  of  His 
"  glory  " — as  much  as  mortal  man  could  possibly  behold 
— more  than  any  son  of  man  had  ever  beheld  before — 
more,  probably,  than  any  other  son  of  man  will  ever  be- 
hold xmtil  the  consummation  of  all  things  (verses  22, 23). 

<if)  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before 
thee. — It  is  not  clear  how  this  was  fulfilled.  Pei-haps, 
as  God  announced  His  name — "  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  truth,"  &c.  (chap,  xxxiv.  6,  7) — a 
revelation  of  God's  ineffable  goodness  was  miraculously 
flashed  into  his  inmost  soul,  and  the  thousand  instances 
of  it  which  he  had  known  brought  distinctly  to  liis 
recollection,  so  as  to  "  pass  before  him." 

And  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be 
gracious.— It  is  not  meant  that  God's  favour  is 
bestowed  arbitrarily,  but  only  that  it  is  in  any  case 
favour — a  free  gift,  not  earned  nor  merited. 
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(21)  There  is  a  place  by  me.— A  place  on  the 
summit  of  Sinai,  where  God  had  been  manifesting 
Himself,  is  clearly  intended  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  place  with  any  certainty.  Speculations  like  those 
of  Dr.  Robinson  (Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  i.,  p.  153) 
are  of  little  value. 

(22)  And  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand.— Kalisch 
observes  with  justice  that  the  mysteriousness  of  this 
obscure  section  "  attains  its  highest  climax  in  the  three 
last  verses"  (verses  21 — 23).  Human  language  is,  by 
its  very  nature,  unfit  for  the  expression  of  sublime 
spu'itual  truths,  and  necessarily  clothes  them  in  a  mate- 
ri.alistie  garment  which  is  alien  to  their  ethereal  natiu'e. 
All  that  we  can  legitimately  gather  from  this  verse  and 
the  next  is  that  Moses  was  directed  to  a  certain  retired 
position,  where  God  miraculously  both  protected  him 
and  shrouded  him,  while  a  manifestation  of  His  glory 
passed  by  of  a  transcendent  character,  and  that  Moses 
was  allowed  to  see,  not  the  fuU  manifestation,  but  the 
sort  of  after-glow  which  it  left  behind,  which  was  as 
much  as  human  nature  could  endure. 

XXXIV. 

Preparations  for  a  Renewal  or  the  Covenant. 

(1 — i)  Before  the  covenant  could  be  formally  re- 
established, before  Israel  could  be  replaced  in  the 
position  forfeited  by  the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calf, 
it  was  necessaiy  that  the  conditions  on  which  God 
consented  to  establish  His  covenant  with  them  should 
be  set  forth  afresh.  Moses  had  asked  for  the  return 
of  God's  favour,  but  had  said  nothing  of  these  con- 
ditions. It  is  God  who  insists  on  them.  "  Hew  thee 
two  tables."  The  moral  law  must  be  delivered  afresh 
— delivered  in  its  completeness — exactly  as  at  the  first 
(verse  1),  and  even  the  ceremonial  law  must  be  re- 
imposed  in  its  main  items  (verses  12 — 26),  or  no  return 
to  favour  is  possible.  Hence  Moses  is  summoned  once 
more  to  the  top  of  Sinai,  where  the  Law  is  to  be 
delivered  afresh  to  him,  and  is  ordered  to  bring 
with  him  tables  of  stone  like  the  former  ones,  to 
receive  their  written  contents  from  God's  hand. 

(1)  Hew  thee  two  tables.— Something  is  always 
lost  by  sin,  even  when  it  is  forgiven.  The  first  tables 
were  "the  work  of  God  "  (chap,  xxxii.  16),  the  second 
were  hewn  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

Of  stone. — Literally,  of  stones — hewn,  i.e.,  out  of 
two  .separate  stones,  which  could  not  be  said  of  the  fii-st 
tables,  since  none  knew  how  God  had  fashioned  them. 


Mosi-s  Ascends  Sinai  and 


EXODUS,   XXXIV. 


Sees  lh«  Glory  of  God. 


that  were  in  tlio  first  tables,  which  tliou 
brakcst.  (^>  And  be  ready  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  eomc  up  in  the  niorninj^  unto 
mount  Sinai,  and  present  thyself  there 
to  me  in  the  top  of  the  mount.  '•''  And 
no  man  shall  "  come  up  with  thee,  nei- 
ther let  any  man  be  seen  throughout  all 
the  mount ;  neither  let  the  flocks  nor 
herds  feed  before  that  mount. 

<*'  And  he  hewed  two  tables  of  stone 
like  unto  the  first ;  and  Moses  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  went  up  unto 
mount  Sinai,  as  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded him,  and  took  in  liis  hand  the 
two  tables  of  stone.  <■''*  And  the  Lokd 
descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with 


li  fit.  an.  5 ;  Dent. 
s.  u;  Ji-r.  :a.  18. 


him  there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of 
the  Lokd.  <"*  And  the  Louu  passed  by 
before  him,  and  proclaimed.  The  Loiin, 
The  Loiti)  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
longsuffering,  and  abundant  in  goodne.s8 
and  truth,  <^'  keeping  mercy  fur  thou- 
sands, forgiving  iniquity  and  transgres- 
sion and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  tlie  guilty  ;  *  visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  uixjn 
the  children's  children,  unto  the  third 
and  to  the  fourth  generation.  <**'  And 
Moses  made  haste,  and  bowed  his  head 
toward  the  earth,  and  worshipped. 
'**  And  he  said,  If  now  I  have  found  grace 
in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  let  my  Lord,  I  pray 


I  will  write.  -It  is  quite  clear,  thougli  soiuo  have 
maiiitiiiiiiMl  tlio  eoiitrary,  tiiiit  the  socoud  tal)le8.  e(iuiilly 
with  (lie  tir.st,  wi-re  iiiscriliod  "  witli  tlio  fiuger  of 
G<)d."  (Coiiip.  Dent.  iv.  13,  x.  2,  4.)  It  is  also  quite 
clear  that  cxai'lly  the  same  words  were  written  on  eacli. 

Upon  these  ta.\i\os.—KKAi..  npnn  the  tables. 

{-)  Be  ready  in  the  morning.— It  was  neces- 
sary to  allow  an  interval  for  the  hewinp  of  the  stones. 

in  the  top  of  the  mount  i.e.,  in  the  same 
place  as  hefore.     ((yimii).  chaps,  xl.t.  iO.  xxiv.  12,  18.) 

(•')  No  man  shall  come  up  with  thee  .  .  .— 
The.s(^  strinjront  coinniamls  were  new.  On  the  pre- 
vious occasion,  Aaron.  Hur,  and  the  elders  had  as. 
cendod  the  mount  part  of  the  way  (chap.  xxiv.  9 — -111; 
auil  Joshua  had  accompanied  his  master  ahnost  to 
the  summit  icliap.  xxiv.  1;!|,  and  liad  apparently  re- 
mained in  some  part  of  tlut  mountain  during  the  whole 
time  of  Mo.sos'  stay  (chap,  xxxii.  17).  Now  Moses 
was  to  he  quite  alone,  and  no  one  was  to  be  secu 
iu  any  part  of  tlie  moimt.  The  stringency  of  tlu- 
now  orders  must  lie  connected  with  the  promised  re- 
velation to  Moses  of  God's  glory  (chap,  xxxiii.  21 — 23). 

MoSES  ALLOWED  TO  SEE  God's  GlORT. 
(5—8)  Tlio  present  ascent  of  Moses  to  the  top  of 
Sinai  had  two  objects  : — ( 1)  The  repair  of  the  loss 
occasioned  by  his  breaking  the  first  tables;  and  (2) 
the  accomplisliment  of  the  promise  made  to  him  tliat 
(under  certain  restrictions)  lie  .sliould  "see  God's 
phiry."  Combined  with  this  promi.^e  were  two  minor 
ones— that  (jod  would  make  His  "goodness"'  pass 
before  liim,  and  that  He  wmdd  reveal  to  him  afrcsli 
His  name.  TIio  revelation  of  tlie  name  is  recorded 
iu  versos  6,  7,  the  manifestation  of  tlie  glory  iu  verse  5. 
How  Moses  was  enabled  to  seo  God's  goodness  jiass  l)e- 
fore  him  is  not  stated.    (Comp.  Note  on  chap,  xxxiii.  19.) 

(5)  The  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud.— Wlien 

Moses  cea.sed  to  communo  with  God.  the  chnid  removed 
from  the  door  of  the  ''  Tent  of  Meeting,"  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  disappeared.  On  Moses  reaching  the 
summit  of  Sinai  it  once  more  became  vi.siblo,  "  des- 
cended "  on  the  spot  wliere  Moses  wa.s,  and  "  stowl  with 
him  there." 

And  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.— 
Comp.  chap,  xxxiii.  19;  and  for  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
clamation see  verses  6  and  7. 

(<i)  The  Lord  passed  by  before  him.— In  this 
brief  phrase  wo  have  the  entire   historical   narrative 
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of  tho  manifestation  to  Moses  of  (jihI's  glory.  For 
details  we  must  refer  to  the  tonus  of  the  promise 
(chap,  xxxiii.  21 — 23),  wliich  are  aLio  chara<-tcriHed 
by  l)revity,  but  stiU  add  something  to  the  Imre  state- 
ments of  the  present  passage.  Moses  was,  no  doubt, 
liiddeu  and  protected  by  God's  hand  in  a  "  clift  of 
the  rock  "  wliih>  God's  glory  passed  by.  He  was  only 
allowed  to  look  out  from  his  hiding.pLice  after  tho 
glory  had  passed,  when  lie  saw  the  remains  of  it — 
the  "  tjack  parts ; "  even  this  was,  liowevcr,  so  bril- 
liant a  vision  that  it  left  a  jjermauent  light  upon  liis 
countenance,  which  lie  wa.s  fain  ordinarily  to  conceal 
from  tlio  jieople  by  means  of  a  veil  (verses  29 — 3o). 

The  Lord,  The  Lord  God  .  .  .—The  new 
'■  name  "  of  God  is  not  a  "  name,"  as  we  luiderstand 
the  expression;  it  is  rather  a  description  of  His 
nature  by  means  of  a  series  of  epithets.  At  the  bush 
He  liad  revealed  His  eternal,  self -existent  character; 
iu  tho  descent  on  Sinai  (chaps,  xix.  Iti — 19,  xx.  18 — 21) 
He  had  shoivn  His  terribleness ;  now,  in  the  act  of 
pardoning  His  people  and  taking  them  once  more 
into  favour.  Ho  made  known  His  attribute  of  mercy. 
The  more  to  impress  this  feature  of  His  character 
on  Israel,  He  acciuiuilatcd  epithet  on  epitliet,  calling 
Himself  Ralchum,  "  the  tender  or  pitiful  one;"  Ktian- 
nun,  "  the  kind  or  gracious  one,  who  Ix-stows  His 
benefits  out  of  mere  favour;  Erek  aju^atjiin."  tho  long, 
suffering  one;"  Rab  khesed.  "  tho  great  in  mercy;" 
Notser  klicsed.  "  the  keeper  of  mercy;"  and  Xosc  'avoH, 
"  the  forgiver  of  iniquity."  Still,  to  prevent  tho  fatal 
misaiiprehensiou  that  He  is  a  Being  of  pure  and  more 
Ix^nevolcnce  (Butler,  Analogy,  Part  I.,  chap,  ii.,  p.  41),  I 
He  added,  to  complete  the  description,  a  reference  to 
His  justice.  He  "  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty" 
(comp.  Nidium  i.  3).  ami  >vill  "  Nnsit  iniquity  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation."     (Comp.  chap.  xx.  5.1 

(S)  Moses  made  baste,  and  bowed  his  head. 
— As  the  Di\'ine  glory  passotl  Itefore  him,  Moses  bowe<l 
his  head  iu  adoration,  worshipping  Gotl,  an<l  not  daring 
to  look  until  the  glory  had  gone  by.  It  is  thus  secu 
that  with  his  ardent  desire  to  look  into  tho  things  of 
God  lie  combined  tho  higliest  and  deepest  reverence. 

The  Covenant  renewed,  and  the  Decalo'.ue 
A  Second  Time  oivkn. 

(9)  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight. 
— Rather,  Since  nou\  Ac.  Tlie  c\"idcnces  of  Gixl's 
favour  towanls  him — which  Moses  had  now  experienced, 
emboldened  him   to  prefer  fresh   requests  on  behalf 
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EXODUS,   XXXIV. 


Covenant  with  Israel. 


thee,  go  among  us;  for  it  is  a  stiffnecked 
people;  and  pardon  our  iniquity  and 
our  sin,  and  take  us  for  thine  inherit- 
ance. 

(!"*  And  he  said,  Behold, "  I  make  a 
covenant :  before  all  thy  people  I  will 
do  marvels,  such  as  have  not  been  done 
in  all  the  earth,  nor  in  any  nation :  and 
all  the  people  among  which  thou  art 
shall  see  the  work  of  the  Loed:  for  it  is 
a  terrible  thing  that  I  will  do  with 
thee.  ''^^'  Observe  thou  that  which  I 
command  thee  this  day  :  behold,  I  drive 
out  before  thee  the  Amorite,  and  the 
Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the 
Perizzite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebu- 
site.     <i2)  b  Take  heed   to   thyself,   lest 
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thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  whither  thou  goest, 
lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in  the  midst  of 
thee :  *i^'  but  ye  shall  destroy  their 
altars,  break  their  ^  images,  and  cut 
down  their  groves :  '^*)  for  thou  shalt 
worship  no  other  God :  for  the  Lord, 
whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a  ''jealous 
God :  <'*'  lest  thou  make  a  covenant 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and 
they  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods,  and 
do  sacrifice  unto  their  gods,  and  one 
call  thee,  and  thou  eat  of  his  saci-ifice ; 
(1^)  and  thou  take  of  "^  their  daughters 
unto  thy  sons,  and  their  daughters  go  a 
whoring  after  their  gods,  and  make  thy 
sons   go   a  whoring   after  theu*   gods. 


of  the  people.  God  has  promised  to  go  up  iu  the 
midst  01  them;  will  He  not  also  promise  to  forgive 
their  iniquity  and  sin  if  they  offend  Him  in  the  way, 
and  permanently  to  attach  them  to  Himself  by  making 
them  "  His  inheritance  P "  God  does  not  directly 
answer  these  prayers,  but  indirectly  accepts  them  by 
renewing  His  covenant  with  Israel  (verses  10,  27). 

(10)  I  make  a  covenant — i.e.,  "I  lay  down  afresh 
the  terms  of  the  covenant  which  I  am  content  to 
make  with  Israel.  I  will  go  with  them,  and  drive 
out  the  nations  before  them  (verse  11),  and  work 
miracles  on  their  behalf  (verse  10),  and  enlarge  their 
borders  (verse  24),  and  prevent  their  enemies  from 
desiring  their  land  at  the  festival  seasons  (verse  24)  ; 
they,  on  their  part,  must '  observe  that  which  I  command 
them  this  day.'  "  The  "  command  "  given  included  the 
moral  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
(verse  28),  and  a  summary  of  the  chief  points  con- 
tained in  the  "Book  of  the  Covenant,"  which  must 
be  regarded  as  a  re-publication  and  re-authorisation  of 
that  book. 

Marvels,  such  as  have  not  been  done  in  all 
the  earth. — e.g.,  the  drying  up  of  Jordan  (Josh.  iii. 
16,  17),  the  falling  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  (Josh. 
vi.  20),  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  the  five  kings 
by  hailstones  (Josh.  x.  11),  and  the  like. 

A  terrible  thing.— Comp.  Deut.  x.  21 ;  Pss.  cvi. 
22,  cxlv.  6.  God  is  •'  terrible  "  to  the  enemies  of  His 
people. 

(11)  The  Amorite,  and  the  Canaanite  .  .  . 
— The  same  six  nations  are  particularised  in  chap.  iii. 
8,  17,  in  chap,  xxiii.  23,  and  also  in  chap,  xxxiii.  2. 
In  Deut.  vii.  1,  and  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxiv.  11,  the  Gir- 
gashites  are  added,  and  the  number  of  the  nations 
made  seven. 

(12-16)  This  passage  may  be  compared  with  chap, 
xxiii.  24,  25,  32,  33.  It  repeats,  witli  some  enlarge- 
ments, the  enactments  there  made,  and  traces  in  detail 
the  evil  consequences  which  would  follow  from  a 
neglect  of  the  enactments. 

(12)  A  snare. — Comp.  chap,  xxiii.  33 ;  and  for  the 
nature  of  the  snare,  see  verses  15,  16  of  the  present 
chapter. 

(13)  Ye  shall  destroy  their  altars,  break  their 
images,  and  cut  down  their  groves.— In  the 


"  Book  of  the  Covenant "  the  command  had  been 
simply  to  "  quite  break  down  their  images "  (chap, 
xxiii.  24).  Now,  after  the  Israelites  had  displayed 
their  idolatrous  leanings,  it  is  added  that  they  are 
likewise  to  destroy  the  "  altars "  and  the  "  groves." 
Altars  were  common  among  all  the  idolatrous  nations, 
sometimes  attached  to  temples  (1  Kings  xvi.  32 ; 
2  Kings  xxi.  4,  5),  sometimes  separate  from  them 
(Num.  xxiii.  1,  29;  2  Kings  xvi.  10,  11),  and  were 
used  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  the  Hebrew 
altars :  i.e.,  for  sacrifices,  bloody  and  unbloody,  and 
for  burning  incense.  "  Groves  " — here  mentioned  for 
the  first  time — were  peculiar  to  a  limited  number  of 
nations,  as  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians, 
Syrians,  and  a  few  others.  They  appear  to  have  been 
artificial  constructions,  either  of  wood  or  stone,  or 
both,  imitative  of  vegetable  forms,  and  probably  emble- 
matic  of  the  productive  powers  of  nature.  The  worship 
connected  with  the  "  groves  "  was  of  a  peculiarly  gross 
and  licentious  character.  The  very  name,  ashh-ah, 
was  a  modification  of  Ashtoreth,  or  Astarte.  It  is 
remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of  destroying  Cauaan- 
nite  temples — an  indication  that  as  yet  they  did  not 
exist,  and  a  mark  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  book. 

(14)  For  thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god.— 
The  images,  altars,  and  gi'oves  would,  if  retained,  lead 
on  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated — indeed,  they  could  be  retained  for  no 
other  purpose.  Thus  their  destruction  followed,  as  a 
corollary,  from  the  second  commandment. 

Whose  name  is  Jealous. — Comp.  chap.  xx.  5,  and 
see  Note  2  on  that  passage.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  that  jealousy  is  unworthy  of  the  Divine 
Nature ;  but  that  the  one  (3nly  God,  if  there  be  but  one 
Only  God,  should  claim  and  exact  under  severe  penal- 
ties an  undivided  allegiance  is  natural,  reasonable,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  essence.  If  God  looked  with  indifference  upon 
idolatry,  it  would  imply  that  He  cared  little  for  His 
human  creatures :  that,  like  the  Deity  of  Epicurus, 
having  once  created  man  and  the  world.  He  thence- 
forth paid  no  attention  to  them. 

(15,  16)  Lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the 
inhabitants. — If  a  covenant  were  made  with  the 
idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
dwell  in  the  land  together  with  the  Israelites  (chap, 
xxiii.  33),  the  danger  would  be,  in  the  fii'st  place,  that 
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EXODUS,   XXXIV. 


Terms  of  the  Covenant. 


<■''  Thou   sbalt   make   thee   no    molten 

(IK)  fjjg  feaat  of  "  unleavened  bread 
slialt  thou  keep.  Seven  d.aya  thou  sbalt 
t-at  unleavened  bread,  as  I  commanded 
thee,  in  the  time  of  the  month  Abib: 
for  in  the  *  month  Abib  thou  earnest  out 
from  Efjfypt. 

<"''  'AH  that  openeth  the  matrix  is 
mine ;  and  every  firstling  among  thy 
eattle,  whrlhi'r  ox  or  sheep,  that  in  male. 
<-"*  But  the  iirstling  of  an  ass  thou  shalt 
redeem  with  a  '  lamb :  and  if  thou  re- 
deem him  not,  then  shalt  thou  break 
his  neck.  All  the  firstborn  of  thy  sons 
thou  shalt  I'edeem.  And  none  shall 
appear  before  me  •'  empty. 

<-^'  '  Six  days  thou  shalt  work,  but  on 
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the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest ;  in  ear- 
ing time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt  rest. 

(— )/And  thou  shalt  observe  the  feast 
of  weeks,  of  the  firstfruits  of  wheat 
harvest,  and  the  feast  of  ingathering  at 
the  '  year's  end. 

(2a)  n  Tiirice  in  the  year  shall  all  your 
menchildren  appear  before  the  Lord 
God,  the  God  of  Israel.  (^'  For  I  will 
cast  out  the  nations  before  thee,  and 
enlarge  thy  borders  :  neither  shall  any 
man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  shalt  go 
up  to  appear  before  the  Louu  thy  God 
thrice  in  the  year. 

<■•»)  *  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of 
my  sacrifice  with  leaven  ;  neither  shjill 
the  sacrifice  of  the  feast  of  the  passover 
be  left  unto  the  morning. 


Israel  would  Im'  iiidiu'cd  (d  partako  in  tlip  idol-fcatsts ; 
si'i-oiidly,  that  iiitcriiiarriagos  woidd  fako  place;  and 
tliirdly.  tliat  sucli  Israelites  a.s  married  idolatrous  wives 
would  1)0  persuaded  by  tliein  to  join  in  their  worship,  and 
would  thus  be  sedueed  into  a<'tual  idolatry.  Solomon's 
e.xample  shows  the  reality  of  the  peril.  (Sec  1  King.s 
xi.  1—8.) 

(17)  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods. 
— It  i.s  just  possible  that  the  Israelites  when  they  wor- 
shiiiped  the  pilden  ealf  may  have  conceived  that  tliey 
were  not  breaking  tlie  second  commandment,  which  for- 
l)ade  the  adoration  of  any  "graven  image."  Au  express 
law  was  therefore  made  against  "molten  images." 

(isi  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  shalt 
thou  keep.— Comp.  chaps,  xii.  15 — 20,  xiii,  3—10, 
xxiii.  15. 

The  month  Abib.— See  Note  on  chap.  xiii.  4. 

('9)  All  that  openeth  the  matrix  is  mine. — 
Comp.  chap.  xiii.  Vl,  where  the  sanctifieation  of  the 
firstborn  and  the  law  of  redemption  had  already  been 
<lechired.  For  the  exact  mode  of  redemption  sanc- 
tioned, see  Num.  xviii.  15,  It). 

(20)  The  flratling  of  an  ass.— See  Notes  1—3  on 
chai>.  xiii.  13. 

1-1)  The  law  of  tlie  Sabbath  meets  ns  at  every  turn 
in  Exodus.  It  was  so  fiuuhHuenfal  to  the  entire  polity, 
that  it  naturally  held  a  place  in  every  section  of  the 
legislation.  We  have  already  found  it  (1)  propounded 
at  the  giving  of  the  manna  (chap.  xvi.  22 — 3U) ;  (2)  re- 
asserted in  the  fourth  commandment  (chap.  xx.  8 — 
11);  (3)  introduced  into  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant" 
(chap,  xxiii.  12l:  and  ( t)  appended  to  the  directions 
given  for  the  construction  of  the  Taberuaelo  (chap, 
xxxi.  13 — 17). 

In  earing  time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt 
rest. — "  Eaiing-time  "  is  ploughing  time,  "to  ear" 
being  au  cdd  English  verb,  etpnologically  connected 
with  the  Greek  H-ina  and  the  Latin  aro.  (Comp.  Gen. 
xlv.  6;  Deut.  ixi.  4;  1  Sara.  viii.  12;  Isa.  xxx.  24.) 
There  was  a  six;cial  temptation  to  trench  on  the  Sabba- 
tical rest  at  tlie  times  most  critical  in  respect  to  agri- 
cultural operations. 

(22)  The  feast  of  weeks,— Called  in  chap,  xxiii. 
16,  "the  feast  of  harvest."  and  in  the  New  Testament 
"the  day  of  Pentecost" — seven  weeks  after  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread.     (See  Note  1  on  chap,  xxiii. 


16.)  Tlie  sjjccial  offering  to  bo  made  at  the  feast 
consisted  of  "  two  wave  loaves  of  fine  flour,  baken  with 
leaven "  (Lev.  xxiii.  17),  which  were  "  the  first-fruits 
of  the  wheat  harvest." 

And  the  feast  of  ingathering.- Called  also 
"the  feast  of  tabernacles"  (Lev.  xxiii.  34;  Deut.  x,v). 
13,  Hi.  xxxi.  10,  <$:c.),  on  account  of  tho  command  to 
"  dwell  in  bootlis  seven  days  "  during  its  continuance 
(Lev.  xxiii.  42).  On  the  character  of  the  festival  see 
Note  2  on  chap,  xxiii.  16. 

(23)  Thrice  in  the  year  shall  all  your  men- 
children  appear  before  the  Lord.— On  this  n-- 
([uircment,  and  the  political  value  of  the  three  great 
festivals,  sec  Note  on  chap,  xxiii.  14 — 17. 

<-*)  I  will  .  .  .  enlarge  thy  borders.— Tlie 
promise  of  "  a  land  "  for  his  posterity  made  by  God  to 
Abraham  was  twofold.  At  first  it  was  the  "  land  of 
Canaan"  alone  which  they  were  to  receive  (Gen.  xii. 
5 — 7);  but  subsequently  the  jiromise  was  extended,  and 
made  to  include  tho  entire  tract  of  territory  l)etwcen 
"  tlie  river  of  Egypt  "  (the  Nile)  and  "  the  great  river, 
the  river  Euphrates"  (Gen.  xv.  18).  In  remarkable 
parallelism  with  this  double  promise  was  the  double 
tulfilmcnt.  At  first  Canaan  alone  was  occupied,  but 
iiiuh'r  David  and  Solomon  the  borders  were  greatly 
enlarged;  and  "Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms 
from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines,  and  imto  the  border  of  Egy|)t  "  (1  Kings  iv.  21  >. 
The  rebellion  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  establisliment  of 
the  "  kingdom  of  Israel,"  caused  a  contraction  of  tho 
land  to  its  original  limits ;  but  Menahem  seems  once 
more  to  have  carried  the  dominion  of  Israel  to  tho 
Euphrates  (2  Kings  xv.  16). 

Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land.— 
It  was  a  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Greeks  that 
free  passage  should  be  given  to  all  who  were  on  their 
way  to  or  from  any  of  the  great  Pan-Hellenic  festivals. 
But  the  present  promise  went  beyond  any  such  under- 
standing. It  secured  the  t<'rritory  of  Israel  from  all 
attiu'k  at  such  seasons,  and  must  have  b<"cn  enforcc<l 
miraculously  by  that  providential  government  which 
God  exercises  over  "  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth  "' 
(Ps.  Ixvii.  4V 

(25)  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my 
sacrifice  with  leaven.— Comp.  chap,  xxiii.  18,  and 
the  Notes  ad  Inc. 
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The  Second  Tables  Given. 


EXODUS,   XXXIV. 


Moses'  Face  Shines. 


(26)  The  first  of  the  firstfruits  of  tEy 
land  thou  shalt  briiig  unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord  thy  God. 

Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  "  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk. 

<-'■'  And  the  Loed  said  unto  Moses, 
Write  thou  'these  words  :  for  after  the 
tenor  of  these  words  I  have  made  a 
covenant  with  thee  and  -with  Israel. 
(28)  c  ^2idi  he  was  there  with  the  Lord 
forty  days  and  forty  nights;  he  did 
neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water. 
And  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the 
words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  ^  com- 
mandments. 

(-9)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 
came  down  from  mount  Sinai  with  the 
two  tables  of  testimony  in  Moses'  hand, 


a  rh.  23.  19 ;  DfUt, 
14.121. 


cb.  24.  18 ;  Deut. 
9.1). 


1  Heb.,  wwds. 


d  2  Cor.  3. 13. 


when  he  came  down  from  the  mount, 
that  Moses  wist  not  that  the  skui  of 
his  face  shone  while  he  talked  with 
him.  <^'  And  when  Aaron  and  all  the 
children  of  Israel  saw  Moses,  behold, 
the  skin  of  his  face  shone ;  and  they 
were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him.  (^i)  ^j^j 
Moses  called  unto  them;  and  Aaron  and 
all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  re- 
turned mito  liim :  and  Moses  talked 
with  them.  (^2)  And  afterward  aU  the 
children  of  Israel  came  nigh :  and  he 
gave  them  in  commandment  all  that 
the  Lord  had  spoken  with  him  in 
mount  Sinai.  '*')  And  till  Moses  had 
done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  ''a 
vail  on  his  face.  (^■''  But  when  Moses 
went  in  before  the  Lord  to  speak  with 


<26)  The  first  of  the  firstfruits.— Comp.  cliap. 
xxiii.  19. 

Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid.— See  Note  3  on 
cliap.  xxiii.  19. 

(27)  Write  thou  these  words.— Heb.,  Write  for 
thee  these  words,  i.e.,  put  them  iu  writiug  for  tliine  own 
use  and  tlie  use  of  thy  people.  This  express  command 
accounts  for  the  assignment  of  so  much  space  to  what 
is  mainly  repetition.  The  requirement  of  the  repetition 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  importance  of  the  laws 
laid  down  imder  the  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  the  power  of  repetition  to  enforce  upon  the 
conscience  what  is  pressed  upon  it  by  reiteration. 

After  the  tenor  of  these  words.— The  summary 
of  positive  laws  contained  in  this  chapter  (verses  12 — 
26)  was  not  intended  to  supersede  the  "  Book  of  the 
Covenant,"  but  rather  to  confirm  and  reinforce  it.  The 
covenant  was  renewed  not  upon  these  words  only,  but 
"after  the  tenor,"  i.e.,  after  their  general  aspect  or 
bearing. 

(28)  He  was  there  with  the  Lord  forty  days 
and  forty  nights. — As  on  his  former  ascent  (chap, 
xxiv.  18).  The  long  time  is,  at  first  sight,  surprising, 
since  there  were  now  no  instructions  to  be  given.  But 
we  learn  from  Deuteronomy  (chap.  ix.  18,  19)  that  it 
was  required  for  an  eai-nest  and  prolonged  intercession 
by  Moses  on  behalf  of  liis  nation,  wliich  ultimately  pre- 
vailed with  God,  and  induced  Him  to  put  away  His 
"  anger  and  hot  displeasure." 

He  did  neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water.— 
A  similar  fast  had  been  kept  on  the  pre^dous  occasion 
(Deut.  ix.  9),  though  it  is  not  mentioned  iu  Exodus. 
Fasts  of  this  extraordinary  duration  are  only  recorded 
of  Moses,  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  8),  and  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  iv.  2).  They  are  absolutely  miraculous,  aud 
modern  attempts  to  rival  them  are  viewed  by  scientific 
men  as  deriving  such  apparent  success  as  may  have 
attended  them  from  imposture. 

He  wrote  upon  the  tables.— It  has  been  con- 
cluded from  this  statement  that  Moses  engi-aved  the 
words  upon  the  second  tables ;  and  the  passage,  if  it 
stood  alone,  would  certainly  admit,  and,  indeed,  natu- 
rally suggest,  this  meaning.  But  the  Hebrew  idiom 
allows  us  to  regai'd  Jehovah  as  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  "  wrote ;  "  and  it  is  necessary  so  to  do  in  order  to 
bring  the  jjassage  into  agreement  ^vith  chap,  xxiiv.  1, 
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and  with  Dent.  x.  2,  4.  Thus  the  second  tables  are  to 
be  viewed  as  "  written  with  the  finger  of  God  "  no  less 
than  the  first  (chaps,  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  16). 

The  Descent  of  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai  with 
THE  Second  Tables. 

(29)  The  skin  of  his  face  shone.— That  an  actual 
physical  phenomenon  is  intended  appears  from  the 
entire  nan-ative,  as  well  as  from  St.  Paul's  comment 
upon  it  in  2  Cor.  iii.  7 — 18.  According  to  some  com- 
mentators, a  radiance  like  that  here  desciibed  was  a 
part  of  man's  original  heritage,  a  feature  of  that  "image 
of  God"  wherein  he  was  created  ((Jen.  i.  27).  The 
gift  was  forfeited  by  the  fall,  and  will  not  be  restored 
generally  until  the  time  of  the  i-estitution  of  all  things. 
But  meanwhile,  from  time  to  time,  it  pleases  God  to 
restore  to  certain  of  His  saints  the  physical  glory, 
which  is  the  sjTnbol  of  internal  purity  and  holiness,  as 
to  Moses  on  this  occasion  and  afterwards  to  Elijah  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration  (Luke  ix.  31),  and  to  St. 
Stephen  when  he  pleaded  before  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts 
vi.  1.5).  A  glory  of  the  kind,  but  of  smimssing  bril- 
liancy, belonged  to  the  human  nature  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  who  concealed  it  ordinarily,  but  allowed  it 
to  appear  temporarily  at  the  transfiguration,  and  per- 
manently after  His  ascension  (Rev.  i.  16,  x.  1,  xxi.  23, 
xxii.  5).  The  grant  of  the  privilege  to  Moses  was 
perhaps  necessary  to  support  his  authority  among  a 
people  of  such  materialistic  leanings  as  the  Israelites. 

While  he  talked  w^ith  him. — Rather,  through 
his  talking  with  him.  The  brightness  of  Moses'  face 
was  the  reflex  of  that  eteraal  gloiy  which  Moses  had 
lieen  given  to  witness  on  this  last  occasion,  though  in  a 
veiled  and  modified  manner  (chaps,  xxxiii.  23,  xxxiv.  5, 
6),  and  which  he  had  not  seen  previously.  It  remained 
henceforth  a  property  of  his  countenance.  Painters 
represent  it  by  rays,  or  sometimes — but  improperly — 
by  horns,  this  latter  usage  originating  in  a  mistaken 
rendering  of  the  Vulgate  (quod  coriiuta  esset  fades 
s^ia,  instead  of  quod  splenderet  fades  sua). 

(30)  They  were  afraid. — The  supernatural  appear- 
ance  ten-ified  them.  Compare  the  feelings  of  EzeMel 
(Ezek.  i.  18)  and  St.  John  (Rev.  i.  17). 

(33)  TiU  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them, 
he  put  a  vail  on  his  face. — This  translation  exactly 
inverts  the  meaning,  which  is  that  "  when  Moses  had 


Sabbath  ObservaiKe  Enjoined. 


EXODUS,   XXXV. 


!l7ie  People  InviUd  to  Ofer. 


him,  lie  took  the  vail  off",  until  he  came 
out.  And  ho  canio  out,  anil  spake  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  that  which  he  was 
commanded.  •^'  And  the  children  of 
[srael  saw  the  face  of  Moses,  that  the 
skin  of  Moses'  face  shone :  and  Moses 
put  the  vail  upon  his  face  again,  until 
he  went  in  to  speak  with  him. 

CHAPTER  XXXV.— I"  And  Moses 
gathered  all  the  coufjregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  together,  and  said 
unto  tliem,  These  are  the  words  which 
the  Loin)  hatli  commanded,  that  ;i/'' 
should  do  them.  <-*  "  iSix  days  shall 
work  be  done,  but  on  the  seventh  day 
there  shall  be  to  you  ^  an  holy  day,  a 
sabbath  of  rest  to  the  Lord  :  whosoever 
doeth  work  therein  shall  be  put  to 
death,  '•"  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire 
throughout  your  habitations  upon  the 
sabbath  day, 

<'*  And  Moses  spake  iinto  all  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 
ing, This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
commanded,  saying,     '^*  Take  ye   from 
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among  you  an  offering  unto  the  Lopd  : 
'  whosoever  is  of  a  willing  heart,  let 
him  bring  it,  an  ottering  of  the  Lord  ; 
gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  <**  and  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen, 
and  goats'  hair,  '"'  and  rams'  skins  dj'ed 
red,  and  badgers'  skins,  and  shittim 
wood,  <*'and  oil  for  the  light,  and  spices 
for  anointing  oil,  and  for  the  sweet  in- 
cense, *"'  and  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to 
be  set  for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breast- 
plate. <'"'  And  every  wise  hearted 
among  you  shall  come,  and  make  all 
that  the  Lord  hath  commanded;  *">'the 
tabernacle,  his  tent,  and  his  covering, 
his  taches,  and  his  boards,  his  bars,  his 
pillars,  and  his  sockets,  '^-*  the  ark,  and 
the  staves  there<jf,  with  the  mercy  seat, 
and  the  vail  of  the  covering,  '■^^  the 
table,  and  his  staves,  and  all  his  vessels, 
and  the  shewbread,  <'*'  the  candlestick 
also  for  the  light,  and  his  furniture, 
and  his  lamps,  with  the  oil  for  the  Ught, 
(15)  J  aj^(i  tiig  incense  altar,  and  his 
staves,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  the 
sweet  incense,  and  the  hanging  for  the 


done  8])cakiiig  with  thcni.  ho  put  a  vail  on  his  face." 
The  vail  bocanio  part  of  his  ordinary  costume,  and  was 
worn  oxoeptiiijr  upon  occasious  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Wlien 
Moses  was  alone  with  God,  either  in  tlio  temporary 
"  tout  of  meetinjj  "  or  in  the  pornianent  Tabernacle,  ho 
ceased  to  wear  tlic  vail,  and  siroko  with  God  face  to 
face;  (-)  when  ho  had  a  message  to  tho  people  from 
God.  and  spoke  to  them  as  God's  representative,  he 
authenticated  his  message  l)y  uncovering  himself,  and 
allowing  the  glory  of  his  face  to  bo  seen.  Otherwise, 
in  his  ordinary  dealings  with  the  people  he  went  about 
veiled. 

XXXV, 

Itesation  of  the  Law  Concernino  the 
Sabbath. 

(1—3)  Moses,  being  about  to  require  tho  people  to 
engage  in  the  work,  tirst,  of  constructing  the  materials 
for  tlie  Tal)ernnclc,  and  then  of  uprearing  the  Taber- 
naelo  itself,  prefaced  his  requirements  by  a  renewed 
promulgation  of  tho  law  of  the  Sabbath,  vnth  addi- 
(ional  i)articularity,  and  writh  a  new  sanction.  Tho 
necessity  of  such  a  rc-promulgation  had  been  indicated 
to  him  in  the  last  injunctions  received  before  his  first 
descent  from  Sinai  (chap.  xxxi.  12 — 17),  and  in  acting  as 
ho  now  did,  he  must  he  snowed  as  carrying  out  tlioso 
injunctions.  Tlie  words  hero  put  on  record  are  pro- 
bably not  tlio  whole  that  ho  ssiid  to  the  people  on  the 
subject,  but  only  some  main  points  of  his  speech.  He 
can  scarcely  bavo  omitted  to  tell  them  that  the  Sabbath 
was  to  be  henceforth  "  a  sign  "  between  God  and  His 
people  (chap.  xxxi.  17), 

(1)  These  are  the  words.— Verse  2  is,  in  the  main. 
a  repetition  of  ehai).  xxxi.  15.  but  verso  3  is  new,  or,  at 
any  rate,  only  contained  by  implication  in  any  previous 
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legislation.  Kindling  fire  was  in  early  times  a  hard 
piece  of  manual  work,  being  effected  by  the  friction  of 
two  pieces  of  dry  wood. 

The  People  Invited  to  Offer  the  Materials 
OF  the  Tabernacle,  and  to  Assist  in  the 
Work. 

(*—&)  And  Moses  spake,— This  passage  is  the 
sequence  and  comiterpart  of  chap.  xxv.  1 — 7,  and  follows 
exactly  the  .same  or<lcr  in  the  euumeraticm  of  the  re- 
quired offerings.  Both  passages  equally  declare  the 
sine  rpui  non  of  an  acceptable  offering  to  be  "  a  willing 
heart  "  (chaps,  xxv.  2,  xxxv.  5). 

(10-19)  And  every  wise  hearted  among  you. 
— Tlie  first  appeal  is  to  all ;  aU  may  contribute  .some- 
thing towards  the  materiak  of  the  sacred  structure. 
But  the  second  appeal  is  to  some  only.  The  "  \vise- 
heartcd  "  alone  can  take  part  in  the  actual  construction, 
and  "  make  all  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded," 
On  the  expression  "  wise  -  hearted,"  see  Note  on 
chap,  xxviii.  .3.  It  includes  skill  of  various  kinds 
and  degrees,  even  tlmt  of  poor  women,  who  "  did  spin 
with  their  hands,  and  lirought  that  whidi  they  had 
spun,  botli  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and 
of  fine  linen  "  (verse  25).  In  enumerating  tho  things 
to  be  constructed,  Moses  foUows.  not  the  order  of  the 
revelations  made  to  him,  but  what  may  bo  called  the 
natural  order:  first,  the  Tabernacle  as  a  whole;  then 
its  various  parts  (verse  11);  after  this,  its  contents — 
those  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  (verse  12),  of  the  Holy  Place 
(verses  13 — 15),  and  of  the  Conrt  (verses  16 — 18); 
finally,  the  dress  to  be  worn  by  those  who  conductetl  the 
sen-ices  (verse  19).  On  the  Tabernacle  and  its  parts, 
see  chap.  xxvi.  1 — 37  ;  on  tlie  Ark,  tho  staves,  and  the 
mercy-seat,  chap.  xxv.  10 — 15 ;  on  the  "  veil  of  the 
covering,"  chap.  xxvi.  31 ;  on  the  table  and  the  candle- 


The  Response  of  the  People 


EXODUS,   XXXV. 


to  the  Invitation. 


door  at  tlie  entering  in  of  tlie  tabSr- 
nacle,  '^^>  "the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
with  Ms  brasen  grate,  his  staves,  and  all 
his  vessels,  the  laver  and  his  foot, 
(1^)  the  hangings  of  the  court,  his  pillars, 
and  their  sockets,  and  the  hanging  for 
the  door  of  the  court,  '^^^  the  pins  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  pins  of  the  court, 
and  their  cords,  (^^'  the  cloths  of  service, 
to  do  service  in  the  holy  place,  the  holy 
garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and  the 
garments  of  his  sons,  to  minister  in  the 
priest's  office. 

'-">  And  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  departed  from  the 
presence  of  Moses.  '^^^  And  they  came, 
every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up, 
and  every  one  whom  his  spirit  made 
wilhng,  and  they  brought  the  Lord's 
ofPeruag  to  the  work  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  for  all  his  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  holy  garments.  '^'  And 
they  came,  both  men   and  women,  as 


many  as  were  willing  hearted,  and 
brought  bracelets,  and  earrings,  and 
rings,  and  tablets,  aU  jewels  of  gold : 
and  every  man  that  offered  offered  an 
offering  of  gold  unto  the  Lord.  <23)  And 
every  man,  with  whom  was  found  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen, 
and  goats'  Jmir,  and  red  skins  of  rams, 
and  badgers'  skins,  brought  them. 
(24)  Every  one  that  did  offer  an  offering 
of  silver  and  brass  brought  the  Lord's 
offering :  and  every  man,  with  whom 
was  found  shittim  wood  for  any  work  of 
the  service,  brought  it.  (^^^  And  all  the 
women  that  were  wise  hearted  did  spin 
with  their  hands,  and  brought  that 
which  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue,  and 
of  pui'ple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine 
linen.  (^^)  And  aU  the  women  whose 
heart  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom  spun 
goats'  hair.  <^'^  And  the  rulers  brought 
onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  for 
the   ephod,   and  for    the    breastplate; 


stick,  cbap.  xxv.  23 — 30;  on  the  incense  altar,  chap. 
XXX.  1 — 10 ;  on  the  anointing  oU,  chap.  xxx.  23 — 25  ;  on 
the  sweet  incense,  chap.  xxx.  34, 35  ;  on  the  hanging  for 
the  door,  ch.ap.  xxvi.  36 ;  on  the  altar  of  bm-ut  oiJeriug, 
chap,  xxvii.  1 — 8 ;  on  the  laver  and  its  foot,  chap.  xxx. 
17 — 21;  on  the  hangings  of  the  Conrt,  its  pUlars, 
sockets,  pins,  &c.,  chap,  xxvii.  9 — 19;  and  on  "the 
cloths  of  service,"  chap,  xxviii.  2 — 42.  (On  the  true 
meaning  of  the  expression,  "cloths  of  service,"  see 
Note  on  chap.  xxxi.  10.) 

The  Zeal  of  the  People  in  Opfbring  and 
Assisting  in  the  Work. 

(21)  They  came,  every  one  whose  heart 
stirred  him  up.  —  AU  classes  came,  "men  and 
women  "  (verse  22),  rich  and  poor,  "  rulers  "  (verse  27), 
and  those  whose  only  skill  was  to  "  spin  with  their 
hands  "  (verse  25).  And  the  great  majority  gave  freely 
— to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  StiU  it  is  implied, 
both  here  and  in  verses  22,  29,  that  there  were  some 
whose  hearts  did  not  stir  them  up.  Enough  and  to 
spare,  was,  however,  contributed,  and  at  last  the  people 
had  to  be  "  restrained  from  bringiug  "  (chap,  xxxvi.  8). 

The  Lord's  offering — i.e.,  "  their  offering  to 
Jehovah." 

(22)  Both  men  and  women  .  .  .  brought 
bracelets  .  .  . — It  is  not  quite  certain  what  the  per- 
sonal ornaments  here  mentioned  are.  The  LXX. 
render  ffippayiSas,  kuI  iywna^  Kai  SaKTvKiov^,  Kai  e/xirAoKia, 
Kal  TTspiSe'^ia,  "  signets,  and  earrings,  and  rings,  and 
chains,  and  armlets,"  substituting  live  terms  for  four. 
Rosenmiiller  thinks  the  hlidhh  was  a  "  nose  ring ;  " 
others  make  it  a  "  brooch "  or  '•  buckle."  The  last 
word  of  the  four,  kumdz,  cannot  possibly  mean 
"  tablets."  It  comes  from  a  root  signifying  "  rounded," 
and  designates  probably  a  bead  necklace,  such  as  was 
often  worn  by  the  Egyptians.  On  the  use  of  personal 
ornaments  by  the  Hebrew  men,  as  well  as  women,  see 
Note  on  chap,  xxxii.  2. 

Jewels  of  gold.— Literally,  articles  of  gold. 


And  every  man  that  offered,  offered  an 
offering  of  gold. — By  repeating  the  word  "  offered," 
our  translators  have  spoiled  the  sense.  Moses  is  enu. 
merating  those  who  came.  There  came  those  who 
offered  bracelets,  earrings,  rings,  &c. ;  there  came  also 
those  who  offered  any  (other)  offering  of  gold  to  the 
Lord. 

(23)  Red  skins  of  rams. — Rather,  rams'  slcins 
dyed  red,  as  the  same  words  are  translated  in  chaps. 
XXV.  5,  XXXV.  7. 

Badgers'  skins. — See  Note  2  on  chap.  xxv.  5. 

(24)  An  offering  of  silver.  —  Silver  had  been 
enumerated  among  the  offerings  which  would  be 
accepted  (chaps,  xxv.  3,  xxxv.  5),  and  it  was  therefore 
brought ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  done  with 
it.  All  the  silver  actually  employed  in  the  sanctuary 
came  from  the  half -shekels  paid  when  the  peoiile  were 
numbered.  (See  chap,  xxxviii.  25 — 28.)  Perhaps  the 
silver  free-will  offerings  were  returned  to  the  donors. 

(25)  All  the  w^omen  that  were  wise-hearted — 
i.e.,  "  all  who  had  sufficient  skill."  Spinning  was  pro- 
bably  a  very  general  accomplishment  of  the  Hebrew 
women.  It  was  effected  in  early  times  by  means  of  a 
wheel  and  spindle,  with  or  without  a  distaff.  The  only 
materials  used  for  the  fabrics  of  the  sanctuary  appear 
to  have  been  flax  and  goats'  hair.  The  flax  was  dyed 
before  it  was  spun  into  thread,  as  sometimes  by  the 
Greeks  (Hom.  Od.  iv.  135). 

Of  fine  linen. — Rather,  of  white.  Most  of  the 
Egyptian  linen  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  being  made 
from  flax  imperfectly  blanched. 

(26)  All  the  women  whose  heart  stirred  them 
up  in  wisdom  spun  goats'  hair.— It  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  difficult  to  produce  a  thread  from 
goats'  hair  than  from  flax.  Only  the  most  skilful 
undertook  the  moi-e  difficult  task. 

(27)  The  rulers  brought  onyx  stones,  and 
stones  to  be  set. — The  "  rulers  "  here  intended  are 
probably  the  "  princes  of  the  tribes  "  of  Israel  (Num. 
i.  16,  iii.  3,  5,  &c.).     The  twelve  stones  required  for  the 
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Bezaleel  and  Aholiuh 


EXODUS,  XXXVI. 


set  over  l/te  Work. 


<2*)  and  "  spice,  and  oil  for  the  light,  and 
for  the  anointing  oil,  and  for  the  sweet 
incense.  '-"'  The  children  of  Israel 
brought  a  willing  oli'ering  unto  the 
Loud,  every  man  and  woman,  whose 
heart  made  them  willing  to  bring  for  all 
milliner  of  work,  which  the  Lokd  luul 
commanded  to  be  made  by  the  hand  uf 
Moses. 

CJO)  j\ji(i  Moses  said  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  See, '  the  Lokd  hath  called  by 
name  Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of 
Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  <^"  and  he 
hath  lilli'il  liiiii  with  the  s])irit  of  God, 
in  wisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in 
knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  work- 
manship ;  (^'-)  and  to  devise  curious 
works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver, 
and  in  brass,  <^'  and  in  the  cutting  of 
stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of 
wood,  to  make  any  manner  of  cunning 
work.  ***'  And  he  hath  put  in  his  heart 
that  he  miiy  teach,  both  he,  and  Aholiab, 
the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan.     t^'  Them  hath  he  filled  with  wis- 


a  cli.  80.  23t 


dom  of  heart,  to  work  all  manner  of 
work,  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cun- 
ning workman,  and  of  the  embroiderer, 
in  blue,  and  in  purple,  in  scarlet,  and  in 
fine  linen,  and  of  the  weaver,  even  of 
them  that  do  any  work,  and  of  those 
that  devise  cunning  work. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI.  — (1)  Then 
wrought  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and 
every  wise  hearted  man,  in  whom  the 
Lord  put  ^visdom  and  understanding  to 
know  how  to  work  all  manner  of  work 
for  the  service  of  the  saiictuaiy,  ac- 
coi-ding  to  all  that  the  Lonu  had  com- 
manded. 

•-)  And  Moses  called  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab,  and  every  wise  hearted  man, 
in  whose  heart  the  Lord  had  put  wis- 
dom, even  every  one  whose  heart  stirred 
him  up  to  come  unto  the  work  to  do  it : 
(3*  and  they  received  of  Moses  all  the 
offering,  which  the  children  of  Israel 
had  brought  for  the  work  of  the  service 
of  the   sanctuary,  to   make   it   withal. 


bronstplate  would  naturiiUy  be  coutributcd  by  tlio  twelve 
chiefs  of  tlio  tribes  whose  nauies  tlioy  were  to  bear 
(ehap.  xxviii.  21).  The  two  ouyx.  stones  for  tlio  epliod 
(eiiap.  xxviii.  i> — VI).  may  have  been  the  further  gift  of 
two  of  the  number,  who  happened  to  possess  stones  of 
the  largo  size  needed. 
m  Spice.— See  cliap.  xxx.  23,  24,  34. 

Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  Set  over  the  Work. 
(30-35)  This  passage  is  the  sequel  to  ehap.  xxxi.  1 — 6, 
where  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  were  designated  for  their 
rcspeetive  oHiees,  and  follows  closely  the  order,  and 
even  the  wording,  of  tluit  passage.  The  verbal  resom- 
blanee  is  even  greater  in  the  original  than  in  the 
Authorised  Version.  The  only  additions  made  are  in 
verses  34  and  35. 

(**)  He  hath  put  in  his  heart  that  he  may 
teach. — It  was  essential  tliat  the  two  master-craftsmen 
should  be  able  to  instruct  their  subordinates,  to  whom 
the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  works  which  they 
designed  had  to  be  committed.  God  specially  (£ualitied 
them  to  act  as  instructors. 

Both  he  and  Aholiab. — Aholiab,  though  sub- 
ordinate to  Bezaleel,  was  the  director  of  his  own 
department,  tliat  of  weaving  and  embroidery  (ehap. 
xxxviii.  23),  and  had  to  instruct  in  it  as  Bezaleel  had  in 
his. 

(3^)  Them  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of 
heart. — See  Notes  1  and  2  on  cliap.  xxviii.  3;  and 
comp.  chap.  xxxi.  3. 

Of  the  engraver.— Rather,  o/"  <7tc  ai-h'/iccr.  The 
word  used  is  a  generic  one.  equally  applicable  to 
workers  in  stone,  wood,  and  metal. 

Of  the  cunning  workman.— Rather,  of  the 
skilful  wciiver.  (See  the  last  Note  on  chap.  xx\n.  1.1 
The  "  skilful  weaver  "  (khosht'b)  was  the  man  who  wove 
a,  patterned  fabric.      The  ordinary  "  weaver "  ('oreg) 
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wove  a  plain  one.    The  ''  embroiderer  "  (roh'm)  adorned 
a  fabric  of  either  kind  \vith  the  needle. 

XXXVI. 

The  Work  Commenced  and  the  Liberality  of 
THE  People  Restrained. 

(')  This  verso  is  introductory  to  the  entire  section, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  extcmling  from  the  present 
point  to  the  close  of  ehap.  xxxix.  It  states,  in  brief, 
that  Bezaleel  and  Alioliab,  with  the  skilled  workmen  at 
tlieir  disposal,  proceeded  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  which  Moses  had  committed  to  tliom,  and  effected 
it  "  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  liad  conunanded," 
i.e.,  according  to  the  iu.struction8  given  to  Moses  in 
Mount  Sinai,  and  recorded  in  chaps,  xxv. — xxx.  Tlie 
entire  section  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  those 
chapters,  differing  from  them  merely  in  recording  as 
done  that  which  had  in  them  been  ordered  to  be  done. 
The  minute  exactness  of  the  repetition  is  very  remark- 
able, and  seems  intended  to  teach  the  important  lesson, 
that  a<'ceptable  obedience  consists  in  a  complete  and 
exact  ol)servance  of  God's  commandments  in  all  respects 
down  to  the  minutest  point. 

(->  Moses  called  Bezaleel — i.e.,  Moses  summoned 
Bezaleel,  Aholiab,  and  their  chief  assistants,  into  his 
presence,  and  committed  to  them  the  offerings  which 
he  had  receive<l  from  the  people  (ver.sc  3) — tlio  gold, 
the  silver,  the  bronze,  the  shittiin  wood,  the  thread,  the 
goats'  hair,  the  rams'  skins,  the  seals'  skins,  the  precious 
stones,  the  oil,  the  .spices,  Ac.  "  They  received  of 
Moses  all  the  offering  "  tliat  hiul  been  hitlierto  brought. 

(3)  Th'<y  brought  yet  unto  him  free  ofTer- 
ings,— The  liberality  of  the  jx'ople  continued.  After 
tlie  work  was  taken  in  hand,  and  making  progress,  they 
kept  still  bringing  in  fresh  offerings  morning  after 
moniing.  until  tlie  workmen  found  tliat  they  had  more 
than  enough.      Compare   the  liberality   showB  when 


More  Stuff  offered  than  sufficed. 


EXODUS,   XXXVI. 


The  Work  taken  in  Hand.. 


And  they  brought  yet  mito  him  free 
offerings  every  morning. 

(**  And  all  the  wise  men,  that  wrought 
all  the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  came 
every  man  from  his  work  which  they 
made;  *^*  and  they  spake  unto  Moses, 
sajdiig.  The  people  bring  much  more 
than  enough  for  the  service  of  the  work, 
which  the  Lord  commanded  to  make. 
(^*  And  Moses  gave  commandment,  and 
they  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  thi-ough- 
out  the  camp,  saying.  Let  neither  man 
nor  woman  make  any  more  work  for 
the  offering  of  the  sanctuary.  So  the 
people  were  restramed  fi-om  bringing. 
(^)  For  the  stuff  they  had  was  sufficient 
for  all  the  work  to  make  it,  and  too 
much. 

(8)  a  And  every  wise  hearted  man 
among  them  that  wi-ought  the  work  of 
the  tabernacle,  made  ten  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet:  with  cherubims  of  ciinning  work 
made  he  them.  <^)  The  length  of  one 
curtain  was  twenty  and  eight  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  of  one  cui-tain  four 
cubits  :  the  curtains  were  all  of  one  size. 
(10)  And  he  coupled  the  five  cui'tains  one 
unto  another:  and  the  other  five  curtains 
he  coupled  one  unto  another,  (i^)  And 
he  made  loops  of  blue  on  the  edge  of 
one  curtain  from  the  selvedge  in  the 
coupling :  Hkewise  he  made  in  the  utter- 
most side  of  another  curtain,  in  the 
coupling  of  the  second.  '^^^  *  Fifty  loops 
made  he  in  one  curtain,  and  fifty  loops 
made  he  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain 
which  was  in  the  coupling  of  the  second: 
the  loops  held  one  curtain  to  another. 
(13)  And  he  made  fifty  taches  of  gold, 
and  coupled  the  curtains  one  unto  an- 
other with  the  taches  :  so  it  became  one 
tabernacle. 


1  Heb.,  ((t*in?if(f. 


(i*>  And  he  made  curtains  of  goats*^ 
hair  for  the  tent  over  the  tabernacle : 
eleven  curtains  he  made  them,  (i^)  The 
length  of  one  curtain  was  thirty  cubits, 
and  four  cubits  was  the  breadth  of  one 
curtain  :  the  eleven  curtains  were  of  one 
size.  (1^)  And  he  coupled  five  curtams 
by  themselves,  and  six  curtains  by 
themselves,  'i"*  And  he  made  fifty  loops 
upon  the  uttermost  edge  of  the  curtain 
in  the  coupling,  and  fifty  looj)s  made  he 
upon  the  edge  of  the  curtain  which 
coupleth  the  second,  (i^)  And  he  made 
fifty  taches  of  brass  to  couple  the  tent 
together,  that  it  might  be  one. 

(i^>  And  he  made  a  covering  for  the 
tent  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  a 
covering  o/ badgers'  skins  above  that. 

(20)  And  he  made  boards  for  the  taber- 
nacle of  shittim  wood,  standing  up. 
(^1*  The  length  of  a  board  was  ten 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  a  board  one 
cubit  and  a  half.  ("^)  One  board  had  two 
tenons,  equally  distant  one  from  an- 
other :  thus  did  he  make  for  all  the 
boards  of  the  tabernacle.  (-^'  And  he 
made  boards  for  the  tabernacle  ;  twenty 
boards  for  the  south  side  southward : 
(^)  and  forty  sockets  of  silver  he  made 
under  the  twenty  boards ;  two  sockets 
under  one  board  for  his  two  tenons,  and 
two  sockets  under  another  board  for  his 
two  tenons,  t^^*  And  for  the  other  side 
of  the  tabernacle,  which  is  toward  the 
north  corner,  he  made  twenty  boards,. 
(^^'  and  their  forty  sockets  of  silver  -^ 
two  sockets  under  one  board,  and  two 
sockets  under  another  board.  ^^^  And 
for  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle  westward 
he  made  six  boards.  ''^^  And  two  boards 
made  he  for  the  comers  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  two  sides.  ("^)  And  they 
were  '  coupled  beneath,  and  coupled  to- 


David  was  collecting  materials  for  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  6 — 9) ;  aud,  affain,  wLen  Zerubbabel  was  about  to 
rear  up  the  second  Temi^le  on  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity (Ezra  ii.  68—70;  Neh.  vii.  70—72). 

(6)  So  the  people  were  restrained  from 
giving.— Moses  felt  it  neeessai-y  to  interfere,  and 
forbid  fiu'ther  offerings.  By  the  expression,  "  Let 
neither  man  nor  woman  make  any  more  worJc,  it  would 
seem  that  the  superfluous  offerings  were  chiefly  such 
things  as  were  produced  by  labour — thread,  goats'  hair 
yam,  and  the  like.  (See  chap.  xxxv.  25,  26.)  The 
humblest  class  of  contributors  woiUd  thus  appear  to 
have  shown  itself  the  most  zealous.  When  will 
Christian  Hberality  be  so  excessive  as  to  require  to 
be  "  restrained  "  ? 


The  Constettction  of  the  Tabernacle. 

(8—13)  This  passage  follows  exactly  chap.  xxvi.  1 — 6^ 
the  tenses  of  the  verbs  alone  being  changed.  It  relates 
the  construction  of  the  inner  covering. 

(14—18)  The  construction  of  the  outer  covering  of 
goats'  hair  follows,  and  is  expressed  in  terms  nearly 
identical  with  those  used  in  chap.  xxvi.  7—11.  Verse 
14  is  better  rendered  than  that  to  which  it  corresponds 
in  the  previous  passage  (verse  7).  There  are  two  omis- 
sions of  short  clauses  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

(19)  This  verse  corresponds  exactly  to  chap.  xxvi.  14, 
and  relates  the  construction  of  the  two  outer  coverings. 

(20-34)  After  the  construction  of  the  roof,  that  of 
the  walls  is  described,  the  order  of  chap.  xxvi.  being 
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Making  of  l/ie  Tabernacle, 


EXODUS,   XXXVII. 


and  o/t/ie  Ark  and  Mercy  Seat. 


f,'ether  at  the  liead  thereof,  to  one  rinp : 
thiLs  he  did  to  hoth  of  them  in  both  the 
corners.  '^'  And  there  were  eifjht 
boards ;  and  their  sockets  were  sixteen 
sockets  of  silver,  'under  every  board 
two  sockets. 

'">  And  he  maxle  "  bars  of  shittim 
wood ;  five  for  the  boards  of  the  one  side 
of  the  tabernacle,  '''^''  and  five  bars  for 
the  boards  of  th(>  other  side  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, and  five  bars  for  the  boards  of 
the  tabernacle  for  the  sides  westward. 
(33)  j^„(]  ),g  made  the  middle  bar  to 
shoot  throu<,'h  the  boards  from  the  one 
end  to  the  other.  <  **'  And  he  overlaid 
the  boards  with  gold,  and  made  their 
rin<^s  of  gold  to  be  places  for  the  bars, 
and  overlaid  the  bars  with  gold. 

<3*)  And  he  made  a  vail  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  tine  twined 
linen:  witk  cherubims  made  he  it  of 
cunning  work.  (•''"'  And  he  made  there- 
unto four  pillars  of  shittim  wood,  and 
overlaid  them  Avith  gold  :  their  hooks 
were  of  gold ;  and  he  cast  for  them  four 
sockets  of  silver. 

'^'  And  he  made  an  hanging  for  the 
tabernacle  door  o/blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  tine  twined  linen,  -of  needle- 
work ;  '^*)  and  the  five  pillars  of  it  with 
their  hooks :  and  he  overlaid  their 
chapiters  and  their  fillets  with  gold : 
but  theii"  five  sockets  were  of  brass. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIT.— ")And  Beza- 
leel  '  made  the  ark  of  shittim  wood : 
two  cubits  and  a  half  (fas  the  length  of 
it,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  of 


1  \\v\t.,itto  mckeu, 
ttro  tockrt*  uiuler 
uite  board. 


I  ell.  ^  tS  &  30.  5. 


3  Jlt-'b..  thf  vork  0/ 
»[  nfedleicifrkrr, 
or, atU/ruidcnr. 


.1  Or,  out  oS,  &c. 


4  Or,  out  of,  &f. 


it,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  of 
it :  '-'  and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold 
within  and  without,  and  made  a  cruwn 
of  gold  to  it  round  about.  "•''  And  he 
ca.st  for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  to  he  md  by 
the  four  corners  of  it ;  even  two  rings 
upon  the  one  side  of  it,  and  two  rings 
upon  the  other  side  of  it.  '"  And  he 
made  staves  if  shittim  wood,  and  over- 
laid them  with  gold.  <^'  And  he  put 
the  staves  into  the  rings  by  the  sides  of 
the  ark,  to  bear  the  ark. 

<•''  And  he  made  the  '  mercy  seat  of 
pure  gold :  trvvo  cubits  and  a  half  was 
the  length  thereof,  and  one  cubit  and  a 
half  the  breadth  thereof.  '^'  And  he 
made  two  cheinibims  of  gold,  beaten  out 
of  one  piece  made  he  them,  on  the  two 
ends  of  the  mercy  seat ;  <*>  one  chenib 
'  on  the  end  on  this  side,  and  another 
cherub  *  on  the  other  end  on  that  side : 
out  of  the  mercy  seat  made  he  the 
chenibims  on  the  two  ends  thereof. 
(*'  And  the  chenibims  spread  out  their 
wings  on  high,  and  covered  with  their 
wings  over  the  mercy  seat,  with  their 
faces  one  to  another ;  even  to  the  mercy 
seatward  were  the  faces  of  the  che- 
rubims. 

'W'  And  he  made  the  table  of  shittim 
wood  :  two  cubits  v:as  the  length  there- 
of, and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof,  and 
a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof : 
'"*  and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold, 
and  made  thereunto  a  crown  of  gold 
round  about.  ^^^  Also  he  made  there- 
unto a  border  of  an  handbreath  round 
about ;   and  made  a  crown  of  gold  for 


still  followed.  Verses  20 — 3i  corrcspoud  to  versos 
15 — -9  of  chap.  xxvi.  Tlie  corrospondoiico  is  closer 
tluiu  would  appear  from  tlie  Autliorised  Version. 

(30)  Under  every  board  two  sockets.— This  is 
uiidoiiWodly  tlie  true  meaning;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
elicited  frcim  the  ])iesciit  text.  The  words,  iakhath 
hak-keresh  ha-ckhi'ul,  wliicli  ought  to  have  been  reiK'ated 
twice,  a.s  they  are  in  chap.  xxvi.  25,  have  accidentally 
fallen  out  licrc  in  (Hic  place. 

(*-)  For  the  sides  westward.— Rather,  for  the 
back  (i)f  the  t  ibenmcle)  instwai-d.  (Comp.  the  Note 
on  chap.  xx\n.  27.) 

(35, 36)  The  order  of  chap,  xxvi  is  still  followed. 
From  the  walls  which  enclosed  the  Tatx-maclo  the 
transition  is  easy  to  the  vail  which  divided  it  into  two 
I>arts.  Verses  35,  36  correspond  to  verses  31,  32  of 
chap.  xx\-i. 

(37, 38)  These  verses  correspond  in  the  main  to  verses 
36,  37  of  chap,  xxvi.,  which  they  pre-snpposo  and  con- 
firm, adding,  however,  one  new  fact.  \\7...  that  the 
capitals  of  the  five  jiiUars   were  overlaid  with  gold. 


.^2.5 


Either  God  had  given  no  order  on  this  point,  or  Muses 
had  omitted  to  record  it. 

XXX  vn. 

(1—24)  This  passage  corresponds  with  verses  10 — 39 
of  chap.  XXV.,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  holy  furniture:  (1)  That  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies :  viz.,  the  ark  (verses  1 — 5),  the  wercy- 
.seat  (verses  6 — 9)  ;  (2)  that  of  the  Holy  Place,  viz., 
the  table  of  shewbread  (verses  10 — 16)  and  the  golden 
candlestick  (verses  17 — 24). 

Verses  1 — 5  correspond  to  verses  10 — l-l-  of  chap.  xxv. 
„       6—9  „  „  17—20       ., 

„     10-16       ,.  „  23-29       „ 

„    17—24       „  „         31—39      „ 

(11  Bezaleel  made.— Alioliab  liad  no  jiart  in  the 
construction  of  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle,  but 
only  in  the  coverings,  the  veil,  the  curtains,  and  the 
priests'  dresses.     (See  chap,  xxxviii.  23.) 

(71  Beaten  out  of  one  piece.— Rather,  nf  beaten 
work,  as  the  word  is  tran>latt'd  in  chap.  xxvi.  IX. 


Making  of  the  Candlestick, 
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and  of  the  Two  Altars.. 


tlie  border  thereof  round  about.  (i^>  And 
he  cast  for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  and  put 
the  rings  upon  the  four  comers  that 
were  in  the  four  feet  thereof.  <i^*  Over 
agamst  the  border  were  the  rings,  the 
places  for  the  staves  to  bear  the  table. 
(15)  And  he  made  the  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold,  to 
bear  the  table.  <i^'  And  he  made  the 
vessels  which  were  iipon  the  table,  his 
"  dishes,  and  his  spoons,  and  his  bowls, 
and  his  covers  ^  to  cover  withal,  of  pure 
gold. 

(!'')  And  he  made  the  *  candlestick  of 
pure  gold  :  of  beaten  work  made  he  the 
candlestick ;  his  shaft,  and  his  branch, 
his  bowls,  his  knops,  and  his  flowers, 
were  of  the  same :  '^^'  and  six  branches 
going  out  of  the  sides  thereof;  three 
branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the 
one  side  thereof,  and  three  branches  of 
the  candlestick  out  of  the  other  side 
thereof :  (^^^  three  bowls  made  after  the 
fashion  of  almonds  in  one  branch,  a 
knop  and  a  flower ;  and  three  bowls 
made  like  almonds  in  another  branch,  a 
knop  and  a  flower:  so  throughout  the 
six  branches  going  out  of  the  candle- 
stick. (-°>  And  in  the  candlestick  ivere 
four  bowls  made  like  almonds,  his  knops, 
and  his  flowers :  f^^)  and  a  knop  under 
two  branches  of  the  same,  and  a  knop 
under  two  branches  of  the  same,  and  a 
knop  under  two  branches  of  the  same, 
according  to  the  six  branches  going  out 
of  it.  (^->  Their  knops  and  their  branches 
were  of  the  same :  aU  of  it  vms  one 
beaten  work  of  pm-e  gold,  f^^'  And  he 
made  his  seven  lamps,  and  his  snuffers, 
and  his  snuffdishes,  of  pure  gold.  (^*'  Of 


I  Or,  to  ■pour  out 
icithaL 


a  talent  of  piire  gold  made  he  it,  and  all 
the  vessels  thereof. 

(25)  c  ^j^^  jjg  made  the  incense  altar  of 
shittim  wood :  the  length  of  it  was  a 
cubit,  and  the  breadth  of  it  a  cubit ;  it 
was  foursquare ;  and  two  cubits  was  the 
height  of  it ;  the  horns  thereof  were  of 
the  same.  '^^'  And  he  overlaid  it  with 
pure  gold,  both  the  top  of  it,  and  the 
sides  thereof  round  about,  and  the  horns 
of  it :  also  he  made  unto  it  a  crown  of 
gold  round  about.  (^''^  And  he  made 
two  rings  of  gold  for  it  under  the  crown 
thereof,  by  the  two  corners  of  it,  up- 
on the  two  sides  thereof,  to  be  places 
for  the  staves  to  bear  it  withal,  f^**  And 
he  made  the  staves  of  shittim  wood,, 
and  overlaid  them  with  gold. 

(29)  And  lie  made  ''  the  holj  anointing 
oil,  and  the  pure  incense  of  sweet  spices, 
according  to  the  work  of  the  apothe- 
cary. 

CHAPTER  XXXVin.— (i>  And  «  he 
made  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  of 
shittim  wood :  five  cubits  ivas  the  length 
thereof,  and  five  cubits  the  breadth 
thereof ;  it  was  foursquare ;  and  three 
cubits  the  height  thereof.  C^'  And  he 
made  the  horns  thereof  on  the  four 
corners  of  it ;  the  horns  thereof  were  of 
the  same :  and  he  overlaid  it  with  brass. 
(3)  And  he  made  all  the  vessels  of  the 
altar,  the  pots,  and  the  shovels,  and  the 
basons,  and  the  fleshhooks,  and  the 
firepans :  all  the  vessels  thereof  made 
he  of  brass.  <*'  And  he  made  for  the 
altar  a  brasen  grate  of  network  under 
the  compass  thereof  beneath  unto  the 
midst  of  it.     (*>  And  he  cast  fom-  rings 


(16)  Whieh  were  upon  the  table.— Or,  which 
belonged  to  the  table  (to  a-Kew)  t^s  Tpairefrjs, — LXX.). 

(19)  Another  branch.— A  right  translation — an 
improvement  on  "  the  other  branch  "  of  chap,  xxv,  33. 
The  meaning  is  that  there  was  the  same  style  of  orna- 
mentation in  all  the  branches, 

(25-28)  And, he  made  .  .  .—The  order  of  the 
instructions  given  on  Mount  Sinai  is  liere  departed 
from.  In  them  the  directions  for  the  altar  of  incense 
were  separated  off  from  those  concerning  the  table  of 
shewbread  and  the  golden  candlestick.  Here  the  con- 
struction of  the  three  pieces  of  furniture  belonging  to 
the  Holy  Place  is  given  consecutively.  The  present 
passage  con-espouds  with  verses  1 — 5  of  chap,  xxx,, 
with  which  it  is  in  the  closest  agreement, 

(29)  In  this  verse  we  have  the  composition  by 
Bezaleel  of  the  holy  oil  and  the  incense,  described 
in  chap,  xxx.  22—25  and  34,  35,  related  with  the 
utmost  brevity. 
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XXXVIII. 

(1)  He  made  the  altar.— Prom  the  furniture  of 
the  sanctiiary,  the  transition  is  natural  to  the  fur- 
niture of  the  court  in  which  it  stood.  This  is  now 
described.  It  consisted  of  the  brazen  altar,  or  altar 
of  bumt-offering,  and  the  great  brazen  laver.  The 
construction  of  the  former  is  related  in  verses  1 — 7; 
that  of  the  latter  in  verse  8. 

(1—9)  This  passage  corresponds  to  verses  1 — 8  of 
chap,  xxvii.  in  all  main  particidars,  but  is  somewhat 
differently  worded.  The  order  of  the  clauses  in  verses 
4,  5  is  changed,  and  a  distinct  statement  is  made, 
which  was  not  contained  in  the  instructions,  that 
the  rings  were  "  for  places  for  the  staves." 

(3)  The  pots.— Chap,  xxvii.  has  "his  pans";  but 
the  word  used  in  the  original  is  the  same.  It  desig- 
nates probably  the  scuttles  in  which  the  ashes  wera 


Makin/f  of  the  Laver, 
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and  of  lite  Court. 


for  the  four  ends  of  the  grate  of  IjiasH, 
to  he  places  for  the  staves.  '•''  And  he 
made  the  staves  of  shittitn  wood,  and 
overhiid  tlieni  witli  brass.  '"  And  he 
put  the  staves  int(j  the  riiif^s  on  the 
sides  of  the  altar,  to  bear  it  withal;  he 
made  the  altar  hollow  with  boards. 

(*'  And  he  made  the  laver  of  braas, 
and  the  foot  of  it  of  brass,  of  the  '  look- 
ingplasses  of  the  womni,  •  assembling, 
whicii  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  congregation. 

<"'  And  he  made  the  court :  on  the 
south  side  southward  the  hangings  of 
the  court  were  of  fine  twined  linen,  an 
hundred  cubits :  •'**'  Their  pillars  were 
twenty,  and  their  bi-asen  sockets 
twenty ;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and 
their  fillets  were  of  silver.  (''*  And  for 
the  north  side  the  handings  were  an  hun- 
dred cubits,  their  pillars  were  twenty, 
and  their  sockets  of  brass  twenty  ;  the 
hooks  of  the  pillars  and  theii*  fillets  of 
silver.  ''-'  And  for  the  west  side  were 
hangings  of  ht'ty  cubits,  their  pillars 
ten,  and  their  sockets  ten ;  the  hooks  of 
the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  silver. 
(*'•  And  for  the  east  side  eastward  fifty 
cubits.  <")  The  hangings  of  the  one 
side  of  the  gate  were  fifteen  cubits ;  their 
pillars  three,  and  their  sockets  three. 
(I'l  And  for  the  other  side  of  the  court 


1  OrfinueH  gUuta. 


2  Ht'h.,  oJjiirmMirv 
by  trooiw. 


gatti,  on  this  hand  and  tliat  hand,  v!ere 
hangings  of  fifteen  cubits ;  their  pillars 
three,  and  their  sockets  three.  ""'  All 
the  hangings  of  the  court  r<»und  about 
were  of  fine  twine(l  linen.  ""'  And  the 
sockets  for  the  pillars  xcere  of  brass;  the 
hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  tilli.-ts 
of  silver ;  and  the  overlaying  of  tiieir 
chapiters  o^  silver ;  and  all  the  pillars 
of  the  court  were  filleted  with  silver. 
(i8>  And  the  hanging  for  the  gate  of  the 
court  was  needlework,  o/"bliie,  and  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  lim-n : 
and  twenty  cubits  was  the  length,  and 
the  height  in  the  breadth  was  five 
cubits,  answerable  to  the  hangings  of  the 
court.  *^'  And  their  pillars  were  foi.r, 
and  their  sockets  of  brass  four ;  their 
hooks  of  silver,  and  the  overlaying  of 
their  chapiters  and  their  fillets  <f  silver. 
(20)  And  all  the  "  pins  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  of  the  court  round  about,  were  of  brass. 
(21)  This  is  the  sum  of  the  tabernacle, 
even  of  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  as 
it  was  counted,  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  Moses,  for  the  service  of 
the  Levites,  by  the  hand  of  Ithamar, 
son  to  Aaron  the  priest.  <^*  And  Beza- 
leel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  made  all  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses.  '-"  And  with 
him  icas  Aholiab,  son  of  Ahisamach,  of 


placed  for  romoval  from  the  sanctuary.  (See  Note  1 
ou  elm)),  xxvii.  :!.) 

(8)  He  made  the  laver  of  brass.— Comp.  chap. 
XXX.  18 — -\,  whore  tlie  laver  is  eommamled,  and  tlie 
uses  wlioroto  it  was  to  be  applied  are  laid  dowu.  By 
"  brass  "  we  must  understand  "  bronze  "  in  this  place, 
as  in  others. 

Of  the  lookingglassos.— Rather.  inirr(yr8.  The 
mirrors  u.sed  in  ancient  times  were  not  of  glass,  l)ut 
of  bnrnislied  metal.  Bronze  was  tlio  metal  ordinarily 
employed  for  tlio  purpose,  and  was  in  common  use 
in  Egypt,  wliero  miiTors  were  bronze  plates,  roiuid 
or  oval,  \Tith  a  handle,  like  our  fire-screens.  The 
Etruscan  women  emph>yed  similar  articles  in  their 
toilets,  and  had  them  often  delicately  chased  with 
engravings. 

Of  the  women  assembling.— It  would  seem  that 
these  women — the  women  wont  to  frequent  the  •'  teut 
of  nu>eting  "  whicli  Moses  had  recently  set  up  (chap. 
xxxiii.  7),  and  to  flock  thitlier  in  troops — offered  volun- 
tarily for  the  service  of  God  tlie  mirrors,  which  were 
among  tlie  most  highly  prized  of  their  possessions. 
Moses,  to  mark  his  approval  of  their  devotion,  forme<l 
their  offerings  into  the  most  honourable  of  all  the  f)razcn 
vessels,  and  recorded  the  fact  to  the  women's  credit. 

(9—30)  Tlie  construction  of  the  court  follows  upon 
that  of  the  furniture  which  it  contained.  The  passage 
runs  parallel  with  chap,  xxvii.  9 — 19. 
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(17)  The  overlaying  of  their  chapiters  of 
silver. — Just  a.s  in  chap,  xxxvi.  .'{S,  we  are  informed 
that  Moses,  travelling  Iieyond  the  letter  of  his  instruc- 
tions, overlaid  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  at  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  itself  with  gold,  so  now  wo  find 
that,  without  any  express  onlers,  he  overlaid  those 
at  the  door  of  the  court  with  silver.  In  each  case 
he  was  probably  following  his  remembrance  of  the 
{(attorn  seen  in  the  mount  (chap.  xxv.  9,  40). 

The  Sum  of  the  Gold,  Silver,  and  Beonze 
employed  in  the  tabernacle. 

(-1)  This  is  the  sum.— Kalisch  translates,  "  Tliesc 
are  the  accounts"  ;  Canon  Cook,  "  Tliis  is  the  reckon- 
ing."    The  expression  recurs  in  Numb.  xxW.  t>3. 

The  tabernacle  of  testimony— i.e.,  the  dwell- 
ing which  was  to  contain  God's  "  testimony  "  against 
sin — the  Ten  Commamliiients. 

For  the  service  of  the  Levites.— Rather,  a 
service  of  the  Levites:  i.e.,  a  service  which  they  ren- 
dered "  by  the  hand,"  or  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Ithamar.  Ithamar  was  the  youngest  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron  (chap.  vi.  23). 

(23)  Aholiab  ...  an  engraver.— Tliis  is  a  mis- 
translation. Klidrdsh  means  a  worker  in  any  material 
whatsoever.  It  should  Ix'  rendere<l  artificer,  as  it  is 
in  1  Chron.  ixix.  .5 ;  2  Cliron.  xxxiv.  1 1. 

A  cunning  workman.— Literally,  a  deviser ;  but 
the  root  is  used  especiidly  of  the  de^^sing  of  textiln 


The  Sum  of  tlie  Gold, 
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Silver,  and  Bronze  offered. 


the  ti'ibe  of  Dan,  an  engraver,  and  a 
cunning  workman,  and  an  embroiderer 
in  blue,  and  h\  purjjle,  and  in  scarlet, 
and  iine  linen. 

(2-*)  All  the  gold  that  was  occupied  for 
the  work  iia  all  the  work  of  the  holy 
place,  even  the  gold  of  the  offering,  was 
twenty  and  nine  talents,  and  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary. 

(25)  And  the  silver  of  them  that  were 
numbered  of  the  congregation  was  an 
hundred  talents,  and  a  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen  she- 
kels, after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  : 
(-^'  a  bekah  for  '  every  man,  that  is,  half 
a  shekel,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, for   every  one  that  went  to  be 


1  Heb.,  a  poll. 


numbered,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  for  six  hundred  thousand  and 
three  thousand  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  (-"'  And  of  the  hundred  ta- 
lents of  silver  were  cast  the  sockets  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  sockets  of  the 
vail;  an  hundred  sockets  of  the  hmi- 
dred  talents,  a  talent  for  a  socket. 
(28)  And  of  the  thousand  seven  hundred 
seventy  and  five  shekels  he  made  hooks 
for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their  chap- 
iters, and  filleted  them. 

(29)  And  the  brass  of  the  offering  ^vas 
seventy  talents,  and  two  thousand  and 
four  hundred  shekels,  f^"'  And  there- 
with he  made  the  sockets  to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  brasen  altar,  and  the  brasen 


fabrics.     (See  chaps,  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxviii.  6,  15,  xxxvi.  8, 
35,  xxxix.  3,  &c.) 

(24)  All  the  gold  that  was  occupied  for  the 
work. — Rather,  that  was  made  use  of  for  the  loorh. 

The  gold  of  the  offering,  was  twenty  and 
nine  talents.— The  gokl  talent  is  estimated  by  Poole 
as  =  10,000  shekels,  aud  the  gold  shekel  as  worth 
about  £1  2s.  of  our  mouey.  In  this  ease  the  gold 
employed  in  the  Tabernacle  would  have  been  worth 
nearly  £320,000.  Some,  however,  reduce  the  estimate 
to  £175,000  (Cook),  and  others  to  £132,000  (Thenius). 
In  any  case  the  amount  was  i-emarkable,  and  indi- 
cated at  once  the  liberal  spirit  which  animated  the 
people  and  the  general  feeling  that  a  lavish  expen- 
diture was  required  by  the  occasion.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  Israelites  possessed 
at  the  time  gold  to  the  (highest)  value  estimated, 
since  they  had  carried  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  be- 
sides their  ancestral  wealth,  a  vast  amomit  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  freely  given  to  them  by  the 
Egyptians  (chaps,  iii.  22,  xii.  35,  3(5). 

(25)  The  silver  .  .  .  was  an  hundred  talents. 
— The  silver  talent  contained  3,000  shekels,  as  all 
allow,  and  as  appears  from  the  present  passage.  If 
the  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  "  weighed,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  about  220  grains  troy,  the  value  of  the 
silver  contributed  would  have  been  £40,000,  or  a 
little  under.  It  was  contributed  by  "  them  that  were 
numbered  of  the  congregation,"  each  of  whom  paid  a 
bekah,  or  half  a  shekel.    (See  above,  chap.  xxx.  12 — 16.) 

(26)  A  bekah  for  every  man.— The  word  "bekah" 
means  simply  a  half,  but  appears  to  have  been  re- 
stricted in  its  use  to  the  half-shekel.  (Comp.  Gen. 
xxiv.  22.)  The  exegetical  clause,  "  half  a  shekel,"  is 
probably  a  later  addition  to  the  text,  inserted  to  clear 
the  sense. 

For  every  one  that  went  to  be  numbered.— 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  principle  of  conipulsoiy  pay- 
ment towards  the  fabric  of  the  sanctuary  should  have 
received  a  sanction  at  the  very  time  when  the  greatest 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  greater  acceptableness  of 
voluntary  offerings.  (See  chaps,  xxv.  2,  xxxv.  5,  21 — 
29.)  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  expediency 
of  levying  church-rates,  they  are  clearly  defensible 
in  principle,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  New  (Matt.  xvii.  24 — 27). 


Prom  twenty  years  old  and  upward.— See 
Note  on  chap.  xxx.  14. 

Six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty. — The  identity  of  this 
number  with  that  which  is  given  in  Numb.  i.  46,  as 
arrived  at  "  in  the  second  year,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  month  "  (Numb.  i.  1),  is  best  explained  by 
regarding  both  passages  as  ha^dng  reference  to  the 
same  transaction.  The  taking  of  the  census  occupied 
several  months,  during  which  the  money  was  gradually 
collected,  the  sockets,  &c.,  made,  and  the  Tabernacle 
set  np.  The  registration  was  deferred,  and  took 
place  on  a  single  day,  when  Moses  and  Aaron  went 
round  the  tribes,  received  the  results  from  their  hands, 
and  entered  them  in  a  book.  It  appears  from  Numb.  i. 
47  that  the  Levites  were  not  counted  in  the  sum 
total,  no  atonement  money  being  taken  from  them. 
(See  Birks'  Exodus  of  Israel,  pp.  118—120.) 

(27)  The  sockets  of  the  sanctuary.— On  these, 
see  chap,  xx^-i.  19,  21,  25.  They  consisted  of  forty 
for  each  side,  and  sixteen  for  the  western  end — total, 
ninety-six. 

The  sockets  of  the  vail. — On  these,  see  chap, 
xxvi.  32.  They  were  four  in  number,  and  supported 
the  four  piUars  on  which  the  vail  was  hung.  Tlius 
the  total  number  of  the  silver  sockets  was,  as  the 
text  expresses,  one  hundred. 

(28)  Hooks  for  the  pillars. — The  pillars  of  the 
court  had  hooks  of  silver,  to  which  the  hangings  were 
attached  (chaps,  xxvii.  10,  17,  xxxviii.  10 — 12). 

Their  chapiters.— Gomp.  verses  17  and  19. 

(29)  The  brass  of  the  offering— i.e.,  the  bronze 
which  the  people  had  offered  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
vitation addressed  to  them  by  Moses  (chap.  xxx.  5,  24). 

Seventy  talents. — No  great  quantity  was  needed, 
since  bronze  was  only  required  for  the  laver,  for  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  and  its  vessels,  for  the  sockets 
of  the  Tabernacle  gate,  for  those  of  the  court,  and  for 
the  "  pins,"  or  pegs,  both  of  the  court  and  the  Taber- 
nacle. 

(30)  The  sockets  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle.— Sec  chap.  xxvi.  37. 

The  brasen  altar  .  .  .  the  brasen  grate.— 
Comp.  chap,  xxvii.  2 — 6. 

The  vessels  of  the  altar.— See  chaps,  xxvii.  3, 
xxxviii.  3. 
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grate  for  it,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the 
altar,  '■"'  and  the  sockets  of  the  court 
round  ab(jut,  and  the  sockets  of  the 
court  f^atf,  and  all  the  pins  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, and  all  the  pins  of  the  court 
round  about. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.— t"  Aiid  of  the 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  they 
made  cloths  of  service,  to  do  service  in 
the  holy  plave,  and  "  made  the  holy  gar- 
ments for  Aaron;  as  the  Louu  com- 
manded Moses,  f^*  And  he  made  the 
ephod  of  gold,  blue,  and  pui"ple,  and 
scarlet,  and  tine  twined  linen.  '•''  And 
they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates, 
and  cut  it  Into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the 
blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the  scar- 
let, and  in  the  fine  linen,  with  cunning 
work.  ("  They  made  shoulderpieces  for 
it,  to  couple  it  together :  by  the  two 
edges  was  it  coupled  together.  *•'"'  And 
the  curious  girdle  of  his  ephod,  that  wa>i 
upon  it,  iraK  of  the  same,  according 
to  the  work  thereof;  of  gold,  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
tmned  linen ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

(6)  6  A.nd  they  \vTouglit  onyx  stones  in- 
closed in  ouches  of  gohl,  graven,  as 
signets  are  graven,  with  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  '"'  And  he  put 
them  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod, 
that  they  nhould  be  stones  for  a  ■■  me- 
morial to  the  children  of  Israel ;  as  the 
LoKD  commanded  Moses. 

(*'  And  he  made  the  breastplate  of 
cunning  work,  like  the  work  of  the 
ephod ;  of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twiued  linen.  ("J  It  was 
foursquare ;  they  made  the  breastplate 
double:  a  span  was  the  length  thereof. 


a  rh.  31.  10  &  3i. 
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and  a  span  the  breadth  thereof,  being 
doubled.  ""'  And  they  set  in  it  four 
rows  of  stones :  thi;  frxl  row  wuh  a 
'  sardius,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle  :  this 
wag  the  fii-st  row.  ("'  And  the  second 
row,  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  and  a 
diamond.  *'-'  And  the  third  row,  a 
ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst. 
''^'  And  the  fourth  row,  a  beryl,  an  onyx, 
and  a  jasper :  they  were  inclosed  in 
ouches  of  gold  in  their  inclosings. 
<"'  And  the  stones  >vei-e  according  t<j 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
twelve,  according  to  their  names,  like 
the  engravings  of  a  signet,  every  one 
with  his  name,  according  to  the  twelve 
tribes.  ''^'  And  they  made  upon  the 
breastplate  chains  at  the  ends,  of 
wreathen  work  o/pure  gold.  <"''*  And  they 
made  two  ouches  of  gold,  and  two  gold 
rings ;  and  put  the  two  rings  in  the  two 
ends  of  the  breastplate.  ''"*  And  they 
put  the  two  wreathen  chains  of  gold  in 
the  two  rings  on  the  ends  oPthe  breast- 
plate. *i*'  And  the  two  ends  of  the  two 
wreathen  chains  they  fastened  in  the 
two  ouches,  and  put  them  on  the 
shoulderpieces  of  the  ephod,  before  it. 
•i'-*)  And  they  made  two  rings  of  g<dd, 
and  put  them  on  the  two  ends  of  the 
breastplate,  upon  the  border  of  it, 
which  wan  on  the  side  of  the  ephod  in- 
ward. <-*'  And  they  made  two  other 
golden  rings,  and  put  theia  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  ephod  underneath,  toward 
the  forepart  of  it,  over  against  the  other 
coupling  thereof,  above  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ejjhod.  '-'"And  they  did 
bind  the  breastplate  by  his  rings  unto 
the  rings  of  the  ephod  with  a  lace  of 
blue,  that  it  might  be  above  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  that  the  breast- 


(31)  The  sockets  of  the  court. —  See  obap. 
xxvii.  10—12,  1,5— IS. 

The  pins  of  the  tabornacle.— Comp.  chaps, 
xxvii.  19,  xxxviii.  20 ;  iiiul  see  Note  ou  the  former 
passnpe. 

The  pins  of  the  court.— See  chap,  xxvii.  19. 

XXXIX. 

The  Making  op  the  Holy  Garments. 

(1—31)  This  seeticin  eorresiHUiils  to  elm]),  xxviii.  5 — 
40,  bvit  does  not  follow  exactly  the  same  order.  Verses 
2 — 7  coi-respoud  to  verses  5  — 12  of  chap,  xxviii. ;  verses 
8—21  to  verses  13—28 ;  verses  22— 2t>  to  verses  31— 3.5 ; 
but  after  this  a  ilisloeatioii  occurs.  Verses  27 — 29  corre. 
spoml  to  verses  39 — 12  of  chap,  xxviii.. and  verst^s  30,  31 
to  verses  36 — 38.     It  is  not  clear  why  any  change  was 


made.      The   oixler    obsei-ved    iu   chap,    xxviii.   seems 
preferable. 

(1)  Cloths  of  service. — See  Note  on  chap.  xxxi.  10. 

(3)  They  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates 
and  cut  it  into  wires. — This  very  primitive  methiid 
of  foriiiiug  gold  thread  is  nowhere  else  mentioned. 
It  implies  a  ruder  state  of  the  art  of  metallurgy  tlun 
we  should  have  expected. 

To  work  it  in  the  blue. — Tlie  blue,  the  puqde, 
the  scarlet,  and  the  white  linen  thread  were  woven 
into  a  patterned  fabric.  Tlic  gold  was  inserted  after- 
wards in  the  way  of  cndiroidery.  A  similar  praetice 
prevailed  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  AncieiU  Egyptians, 
vol.  iii..  p.  128'). 

("'  Stones  for  a  memorial.— See  Note  on  chap, 
xxviii.  12. 
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plate  might  not  be  loosed  from  "Hie 
ephod  as  the  Loed  commanded  Moses. 

'22)  And  he  made  the  robe  of  the 
ephod  of  woven  work,  all  of  blue. 
(^)  And  there  ivas  an  hole  in  the  midst 
of  the  robe,  as  the  hole  of  an  habergeon, 
with  a  band  round  about  the  hole,  that 
it  should  not  rend.  '-*)  And  they  made 
upon  the  hems  of  the  robe  pomegranates 
of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
twined  linen,  '^sj  And  they  made  "  bells 
of  pure  gold,  and  put  the  bells  between 
the  pomegranates  upon  the  hem  of  the 
robe,  round  about  between  the  pome- 
granates ;  <-^'  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate, 
a  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  round  about 
the  hem  of  the  robe  to  minister  in ;  as 
the  Loed  commanded  Moses. 

•2'''  And  they  made  coats  of  fine  linen 
o/ woven  work  for  Aaron,  and  for  his  sons, 
'28)  and  a  mitre  of  fine  linen,  and  goodly 
bonnets  of  fine  linen,  and  *hnen  breeches 
of  fine  twined  bnen,  '2^)  and  a  girdle  of 
fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  of  needlework ;  as  the  Loed 
commanded  Moses. 

(30)  And  they  made  the  plate  of  the 
holy  crown  of  pure  gold,  and  wrote 
upon  it  a  writing,  lihe  to  the  engravings 
of  a  signet,  "^  HOLESTESS  TO  THE 
LORD.  '^1'  And  they  tied  unto  it  a  lace 
of  blue,  to  fasten  it  on  high  upon  the 
mitre ;  as  the  Loed  commanded  Moses. 

(33)  Tiiiis  ^as  aU  the  work  of  the  tab- 


1  Heb.,  the  incense 
0/ sweet  spices. 


emacle  of  the  tent  of  the  congregation 
finished  :  and  the  childi-en  of  Israel  did 
according  to  all  that  the  Loed  com- 
manded Moses,  so  did  they. 

(33)  Aiid  they  brought  the  tabernacle 
unto  Moses,  the  tent,  and  all  his  furni- 
tiu-e,  his  taches,  his  boards,  his  bars, 
and  his  pillars,  and  his  sockets,  '**>  and 
the  covering  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,, 
and  the  covermg  of  badgers'  skins,  and 
the  vail  of  the  covering,  (3^*  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  and  the  staves  thereof, 
and  the  mercy  seat,  '3^'  the  table,  and 
all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  the  shew- 
bread,  '*'''  the  pure  candlestick,  with  the 
lamps  thereof,  even  ivith  the  lamps  to  be 
set  in  order,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof, 
and  the  oil  for  light,  '^8)  and  the  golden 
altar,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  ^  the 
sweet  incense,  and  the  hanging  for  the 
tabernacle  door,  ♦■®)  the  brasen  altar, 
and  his  grate  of  brass,  his  staves,  and 
all  his  vessels,  the  laver  and  his  foot, 
<*">  the  hangings  of  the  court,  his  pillars, 
and  his  sockets,  and  the  hanging  for 
the  court  gate,  his  cords,  and  his  pins, 
and  all  the  vessels  of  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle,  for  the  tent  of  the  congrega- 
tion, '*!>  the  cloths  of  service  to  do 
service  in  the  holy  ]ylace,  and  the  holy 
garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and  his 
sons'  garments,  to  minister  in  the 
priest's  office.  ^'^^  According  to  all  that 
the    Loed   commanded   Moses,   so  the 


(24)  Pomegranates  of  blue  .  .  .  and  twined 
linen. — Rather,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
twisted  together.     (Comp.  chap,  xxviii.  33.) 

(25)  Bells  of  pure  gold.— On  the  object  of  the 
bells,  see  Note  on  chap,  xxviii.  35. 

(27)  They  made  coats.— Rather,  tmiics  or  shirts. 
See  Note  on  chap,  xxviii.  40. 

(2S)  A  mitre  .  .  .  and  goodly  bonnets.— Tlie 
"mitre,"  or  rather  "turbau,"  was  for  Aaron,  the 
"  goodly  bonnets,"  or  rather  "  caps,"  for  his  sons.  (See 
the  Notes  on  chap,  xxviii.  36 — 40.) 

Linen  breeches. — Rather,  linen  drawers.  These 
were  to  be  made  both  for  Aaron  and  for  his  sons. 
(See  chap,  xxviii.  42.  43.) 

(29)  A  girdle.— The  girdle  was  for  Aaron.  It  is 
described  much  more  fiilly  here  than  in  the  "  instruc- 
tions," where  it  is  called  simply  a  "  girdle  of  needle- 
work "  (chap,  xxviii.  39). 

(30)  The  plate  of  the  holy  crown.  —  See  Note 
on  chap.  xxix.  6. 

The  Presentation  of  the  Work  to  Moses, 
AND  HIS  Approval  of  it. 

(33-43)  It  is  probable  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
work  were  presented  to  Moses  for  inspection  as  they 
were  completed;  that  if  they  did  not  satisfy  him, 
they  might  be  altered  and  amended  at  once.     Moses 
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alone  had  seen  "  the  pattern  in  the  mount,"  and  Moses 
alone  could  say  if  the  work  came  up  to  the  required 
standard.  We  are  not  told  that  anything  was  re- 
jected ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  the  portions 
of  the  work  were  satisfactorily  rendered  at  their  first 
essay  by  the  several  workmen ;  for  the  workmen,  it 
must  be  remembered,  besides  receiving  instructions 
from  Moses,  were  divinely  assisted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  then-  several  works  (chap,  xxxvi.  42). 

(34)  The  vail  of  the  covering— i.e.,  the  vail 
which  separated  between  the  Holy  place  and  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  covei-ing  the  latter  from  the  sight  of  man. 
(Comp.  chap.  xl.  21.) 

(37)  The  lamps  to  be  set  in  order. — Heb.,  the 
lamps  of  arrangement.  The  reference  is  probably 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  lamps  in  a  single  line  or 
row.     (Comp.  Lev.  xxiv.  6.) 

(41)  The  cloths  of  service  .  .  .  and  the  holy 
garments. — There  is  no  "and"  in  the  original. 
Translate,  the  cloths  of  service  to  do  service  in  the 
holy  place — the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the  priest, 
and  his  sons'  garments.  The  second  and  third  clauses 
are  exegetical  of  the  first.    (See  Note  on  chap.  xxxi.  10.) 

(4^)  Moses  did  look  upon  all  the  work — i.e., 
inspected  it,  examined  it,  to  see  if  it  was  "  accord- 
ing to   the  pattern "   shown  him.      Being   sati-sfied, 
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Uprearing  of  live  Tabernacle. 


children  of  lanicl  made  all  the  work, 
(*"  And  Moses  did  look  upon  all  the 
work,  and,  behold,  they  had  done  it  as 
the  Loud  iiad  commanded,  even  so  had 
thi'y  done  it :  and  Moses  blessed  them. 

CHAPTER  XL.— <')And  the  Lckd 
spake  unto  Moses,  sayinj^,  <-'  On  tiie 
first  day  of  the  first  month  shalt  thou 
set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the 
conj^rcj^ation.  (■'*  And  thou  shalt  put 
therein  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and 
cover  the  ark  witii  the  vail.  <*'  And 
"  thou  shalt  bring  in  tlie  table,  and  set 
in  ordci" '  the  things  that  are  t(j  be  set 
in  order  upon  it ;  and  thou  shalt  bring 
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in  the  candlestick,  and  light  the  lamps 
thereof,  t'^'  And  thou  shalt  set  the  altar 
of  gold  for  the  in<,'t'nse  before  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  and  put  the  hanging  of 
the  door  to  the  tabernacle.  "''  And 
thou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  the  burnt 
offering  b(_'fore  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  tent  of  the  congregation. 
("  And  thou  shalt  set  the  laver  between 
the  tent  of  the  congregation  and  the 
altar,  and  shalt  put  water  therein. 
'">  And  thou  shalt  set  up  the  cotirt  round 
about,  and  hang  up  the  hanging  at  the 
court  gate.  '"'  And  thou  shalt  take  the 
anointing  oil,  and  anoint  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  that  is  therein,  and  shalt 


ho  oxprcsscd  his  nwii  mid  God's  approval  by  bless- 
iug  those  wliu  had  worked  so  faitlifuHy. 

XL. 

The  Instructions  fob  the  Upreaeino  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

(1—8)  TlioHgh  tho  work  was  now  coinpk'to,  and  all 
the  parts  of  tin-  Taboniaelo  niado  ready,  Moses  did 
not  at  onco  proceed  to  erect  it.  As  when  he  first 
wont  U])  into  Sinai  (chap.  xxiv.  Itj),  so  now,  he  waited 
for  a  Divine  summons,  a  distinct  command  fixiiit; 
tho  time  for  him  to  do  that  wliich  he  kiu'W  th.it 
he  had  to  do.  There  is  an  importance  and  a  fitness 
in  "  times  and  seasons."  which  tho  Great  Father  often 
reserves  it  to  Himself  to  determine  (Acts  i.  7).  Moses 
felt  this,  and  waited,  till  after  a  time  tho  summons 
came.  God  fixed  for  tho  erection  "tho  first  day  of 
the  first  month"  (verso  2) — i.e.,  tho  New  Year's  Day 
of  tho  first  year  of  freedom.  At  the  same  timo  Hi; 
gave  directions  fixiuff  tho  order  in  which  all  should 
be  done,  and  determining  tho  position  of  tho  various 
articles  of  funiiture  which  tho  Tabomaclo  and  its 
court  were  to  contain  (verses  4 — 8). 

(2)  On  the  first  day  of  the  first  month.— Tlie 

Israelites  had  quitted  Esjyjit  on  tlio  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month,  Abil)  (chap.  xii.  G).  They  had 
reached  tho  wildemess  of  Sinai  in  the  course  of  the 
third  month,  Sivan.  and  encamjxMl  in  front  of  Sinai 
shortly  after  (chap.  xix.  I.  2).  The  two  hmg  absences 
of  Moses  in  tho  Mount  had  occupied  nearly  thriH! 
months,  and  were  separated  by  an  interval  probably 
of  several  days.  It  must  have  been  tho  sixth  or 
seventh  month  before  tho  work  was  commenced,  and 
very  late  in  the  year — the  eleventh  or  twelfth  month 
— liifore  it  was  accomplished.  Hence,  the  new  year 
was  now  npproachiufj,  and,  as  it  was  approaching,  its 
first  day  w.is  naturally  chosen  as  most  fat  for  tho  inau- 
guration of  the  new  structure. 

The  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  congre- 
gation.—Rather,  the  tabernacle,  the  lent  of  meeting. 
The  words  mi.Mnn  and  'ohel  are  iu  apposition,  not 
in  regimen.     (So  also  in  verse  ti.) 

•  ')  Thou  shalt  put  therein  the  ark  of  the 

testimony.— The  most  precious  of  the  objects  which 
the  tabernacle  was  to  contain  was  to  l)o  placed  in 
it  first.  Tlien  inimediately  it  was  to  bo  covered  up 
with  the  vail. 
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W  The  table.— The  "  table  of  shewbread  "  is  tfans 
commonly  designated.  (Seo  chaps,  xxxv.  13,  zxxrii.  10, 
xxxix.  3H,  xl.  22.) 

And  set  in  order  tho  things  .  .  .—The  twelve 
loaves  are  tho  "things"  specially  intended  (see  verse 
23).  Whether  the  frankincense  also  is  glanced  at 
(Lev.  xxiv.  7)  may  be  doubted.  It  was  jK-rhaps  an 
addition  to  the  earliest  ritual. 

The  candlestick.— See  chap.  xrv.  31 — .37. 

And  light  the  lamps.— Not  necessarily  at  once, 
but  at  the  chi.se  of  the  day.     (See  chap.  xxx.  8.) 

(5)  Thou  shalt  set'  the  altar  of  gold  .  .  . 
before  the  ark. — Not  inside  the  vail,  but  outside, 
in  the  Holy  Place ;  nearer,  however,  to  the  vail  tlian 
either  the  table  or  tho  candlestick.  (Seo  Not*  1  on 
chap.  xxx.  6.) 

The  hanging  of  the  door — i.e..  the  curtain  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Tabernacle  uhaps.  xxvi.3ti,xxivi.37,&c.). 

(6)  The  altar  of  the  biu-nt-ofifering.— See  cliap. 
xxvii.  1 — 8. 

(")  The  laver.— Conip.  chap.  xxx.  18.  Its  proper 
place  was  clo.se  to  tho  door  of  the  Taliemacle,  since 
tho  priests  had  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  at  it 
every  time  that  they  set  foot  within  the  Tabernacle 
(chap.  xxx.  lit.  2t»i. 

(8)  The  court  .  .  .  the  hanging.— Seo  chap, 
xxra.  9—18. 

The   Instructions  for  the  Consecration   of 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Priests. 

(9—15)  Instmctions  for  the  consecration  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, its  furniture  and  its  vessels,  by  anointing,  and 
for  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  by  ablu- 
tion, anointing,  and  investiture,  were  attached  to  those 
given  concerning  the  seftin;;  ui>  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  are  here  recorded,  althoupli  their  exixnition  ap- 
pears to  have  been  delayed  to  a  later  date.  (Seo 
Lev.  viii.  1 — 1.*?.)  Moses  perhaps  found  that  there 
was  not  time  for  the  completion  of  the  ceremony  on 
the  day  of  the  erection  of  the  TalK'made,  and  there- 
fore deferred  a  part  of  it. 

(9)  The  anointing  oil. — Directions  for  Mie  com- 
position of  tlie  oil  had  Ik-cu  already  given  (chaj).  xxi. 
•j:;* — 2")) ;  and  at  the  same  timo  it  had  l>eon  onlered 
that  the  Tabernacle,  the  ark.  tho  table,  the  caudle- 
stick,  the  two  altars,  the  laver.  and  the  various  vi-ssols 
of  the  sanctuary,  shonld  be  consecrated  by  anointing 
them  (chap.  xxx.  26—29). 


Also  coiiceitiing  the  Priests. 


EXODUS,   XL. 


The  Tabernacle  is  Vpreared. 


hallow  it,  and  aU  the  vessels  thereof: 
and  it  shall  be  holy.  <^*''  And  thou  shalt 
anoint  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering, 
and  all  his  vessels,  and  sanctify  the 
altar  :  and  it  shall  be  an  altar  '  most 
holy.  <i^)  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the 
laver  and  his  foot,  and  sanctify  it. 
'12*  And  thou  shalt  bring  Aaron  and  his 
sons  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  and  wash  them  with 
water.  '^^J  And  thou  shalt  put  upon 
Aaron  the  holy  garments,  and  anomt 
him,  and  sanctify  him ;  that  he  may 
minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  oifice. 
(1*)  And  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons,  and 
clothe  them  with  coats  :  'i^*  and  thou 
shalt  anoint  them,  as  thou  didst  anoint 
their  father,  that  they  may  minister  mi- 
to  me  in  the  priest's  office :  for  their 
anointing  shall  surely  be  an  everlasting 
priesthood  throughout  their  generations. 


I  Heb..  holiness  of 
hvUii£Sses. 


(16)  Thus  did  Moses  :  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

(i")  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fii-st 
month  in  the  second  year,  on  the  first 
clay  of  the  month,  that  the  "  tabernacle 
was  reared  up.  'i^*  And  Moses  reared 
up  the  tabernacle,  and  fastened  his 
sockets,  and  set  up  the  boards  thereof, 
and  put  in  the  bars  thereof,  and  reared 
up  his  pillars.  (i^>  And  he  spread  abroad 
the  tent  over  the  tabernacle,  and  put 
the  covering  of  the  tent  above  upon  it ; 
as  the  LoED  commanded  Moses. 

(2°)  And  he  took  and  put  the  testi- 
mony into  the  ark,  and  set  the  staves  on 
the  ark,  and  put  the  mercy  seat  above 
upon  the  ark  :  <-i'  and  he  brought  the 
ark  into  the  tabernacle,  and  *  set  up  the 
vail  of  the  covering,  and  covered  the 
ark  of  the  testimony ;  as  the  Lokd  com- 
manded Moses. 


(1^)  Thou  shalt  bring  Aaron  and  his  sons 
.  .  .  and  wash  them.— See  Note  ou  chap.  xxix.  4. 
Ablution,  investiture,  aud  anointing  had  all  of  tliem 
been  previously  appointed  to  be  parts  of  the  conse- 
cration service  (chap.  xxix.  4,  5,  7,  &c.). 

(i-i)  Thou  shalt  taring  his  sons,  and  clothe 
them  with  coats. — Rather,  loith  tunics.  (Comp. 
chap.  xxix.  8.) 

(15)  Thou  shalt  anoint  them,  as  thou  didst 
anoint  their  father.— By  the  narrative  of  Lev.  viii., 
it  would  seem  that  Aaron's  sons  were  not  anointed 
in  the  same  way  as  himself.  He  had  the  oil  poured 
over  his  head  (Lev.  viii.  12;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  Tliey 
were  merely  spriuMed  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
blood  (Lev.  viii.  30).  The  difference  implied  a 
lower  degree  of  official  holiuess. 

Their  anointing  shall  surely  be  an  everlast- 
ing priesthood.— The  Jewish  commentators  maintain 
that  tlie  one  anointing  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  sufficed 
for  all  time,  and  was  not  repeated  in  the  case  of  any 
subsequent  priests,  who  became  fully  possessed  of 
the  sacerdotal  office  without  it.  Each  high  priest 
was,  on  the  contrary,  inducted  into  his  office  by  anoint- 
ing, whence  the  liigli  priest  came  to  be  spoken  of 
as  "the  anointed  priest "  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5, 16,  xxi.  12,  &c.). 

(16)  Thus  did  Moses.— This  verse  states  generally 
the  fact  that  Moses  earned  out  the  entire  scries  of  in- 
structions given  him  in  verses  2 — 15,  but  tells  us 
nothing  as  to  the  time  at  which  he  carried  them  out. 
The  passage  which  follows  (verses  17 — 33)  fixes  the 
performance  of  the  first  set  of  instructions  (verses  2 — 
8)  to  "  the  first  day  of  the  second  year."  The  narrative 
of  Lev.  viii.  shows  that  the  remainder  (verses  9 — 15) 
were  not  jmt  into  execution  till  later. 

The  Upreaeing  op  the  Tabernacle. 

(i?)  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  .  .  .  the 
tabernacle  was  reared  up.— The  Tabernacle  was 
so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  rapidly  both 
put  together  and  taken  to  pieces.  The  erection  of  the 
framework,  and  the  stretching  upon  it  of  the  fine  linen 
and  goats'-hair  coverings,  must  have  been  the  main 
■difficulty.     But  the  family  of  Abraham  had  been  fami- 
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liar  with  tent  life  from  the  time  of  its  quitting  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  to  the  descent  into  Egypt,  and  its  location 
in  Egypt  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  in  close  neigh- 
bourhood to  various  nomadic  races,  liad  kept  up  its 
familiarity  with  tents,  their  structure,  aud  the  most 
approved  methods  of  pitching  and  striking  them. 
Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  erection  was 
completed  in  less  than  a  day. 

(18)  Moses  .  .  .  fastened  his  sockets.— The 
stability  of  the  Tabernacle  must  have  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  the  sockets.  These  were  of  some  con- 
siderable weight  (chap,  xxxviii.  27),  but  they  caimot  by 
their  mere  weight  have  sustained  the  fabric  in  an 
upright  position.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  were  let  into  the  groimd  to  a  depth  of  some 
feet.  The  erection  necessarily  commenced  with  this 
operation. 

Set  up  the  boards.— When  the  sockets  had  been 
fii-mly  fixed,  the  upright  boards  and  the  piUai's  were 
inserted  into  them  by  means  of  the  "  tenons"  iu  which 
they  terminated,  and  so  stood  erect.  The  coupling  by 
"  bars  "  rivetted  the  three  walls  into  one  fii-m  aud  com- 
pact structure. 

(19)  He  spread  ataroad  the  tent  over  the 
tabernacle. — Erected,  i.e.,  the  wooden  framework, 
with  the  covering  of  goats'-hair,  which  formed  the 
true  tent  (^oheV),  and  so  roofed  in  the  Tabernacle 
(mislikan). 

Put  the  covering  .  ,  .  above  upon  it.—"  The 
covering "  (mikseh)  is  the  outer  protection  of  rams' 
skins  and  seals'  skins.     (See  chap.  xxvi.  14.) 

(20)  He  took  and  put  the  testimony  into  the 
ark. — By  "  the  testimony  "  wo  must  understand  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  vn-itten  with  the  finger  of  God, 
which  Moses  had  brought  down  with  him  from  the  top  of 
Sinai  ou  his  last  visit  (chap,  xxxiv.  29).  On  the  use  of 
the  word  "  testimony  "  in  this  sense,  see  Note  to  chap. 
XXV.  1(5.  It  is  not  proved  by  tliis  passage  that  the 
Ark  held  nothing  but  "  the  testimony."' 

Set  the  staves  on  the  ark— i.e.,  placed  them  in 
the  rings,  ready  for  use.     (See  chap.  xxv.  14.) 

(21)  The  vail  of  the  covering.— See  Note  on 
chap,  xxxix.  34,  and  comp.  above,  verse  3. 


The  (lli/nj  of  God  Deacenda 


EXODUS.   XI. 


aiul  Fills  llie  TabemacU. 


<*2)  And  he  put  the  table  in  the  tent 
of  the  congrofjatioii,  upon  the  side  of 
the  tiiberniicle  northwiird,  without  the 
vail.  <^'  And  he  set  the  bread  in  order 
upon  it  before  the  Loitn ;  as  the  Loku 
had  commanded  Moses. 

'-•'  And  he  put  the  candlestick  in  the 
tent  of  the  congrcffation,  over  a^'ainst 
the  table,  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle 
southward.  '"'  And  he  lighted  the 
lamps  before  the  Lord  ;  as  the  Loed 
commanded  Moses. 

*-''•  And  he  put  the  golden  altar  in 
the  tent  of  the  congregation  before  the 
vail :  '^''  and  he  burnt  sweet  incense 
thereon ;  as  the  Lokd  commanded 
Moses. 

<**'  And  he  set  up  the  hanging  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  <^'  And  he  put 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  bij  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gi'cgation,  and  offered  upon  it  the  bui'nt 
offering  and  the  meat  offering;  as  the  i  Hcb..joKnw»e<j. 
"Lord  commanded  Moses. 

<*"  And  he  set  the  laver  between  the 
tent  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar, 
and   put   water  there,  to  wash  withal. 
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<^"  And  Moses  and  Aaron  and  his  sons 
washed  their  hands  and  their  feet 
thereat :  '•'^'  when  they  went  into  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  and  when  they 
came  near  unto  the  altar,  they  washed ; 
as  the  LoRij  commanded  Moses. 

<"'  And  he  reared  up  the  court  round 
about  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar,  and 
set  up  the  hanging  of  the  court  gate. 
So  Moses  finished  the  work. 

(M)  « Then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.  '■'"'  And 
Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  because  the 
cloud  abode  thereon,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.  '*''  And 
when  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  over 
the  tabernacle,  the  children  of  Israel 
^  went  onward  in  all  their  journeys : 
(''''  but  if  the  cloud  were  not  taken  up, 
then  thej- journeyed  not  till  the  day  that 
it  was  taken  up.  <***  For  the  cloud  of 
the  Lord  was  upon  the  tabernacle  by 
daj',  and  fire  was  on  it  by  night,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  house  of  Israel,  through- 
out all  theii-  journeys. 


("»  Put  the  table  .  .  .  upon  the  side  of  the 
tabernacle  northward. — On  tlio  right  liaml  to  one 
faeinp'  townnls  tlic  vail.  Moses  may  liavo  known  thi' 
right  position  from  tlu>  pattoru  wliich  was  shewed  him 
in  the  mount  (ehaji.  xxv.  tO). 

(23»  He  set  the  bread  in  order  upon  it. — 
Arranged,  i.e.,  the  twelve  loaves  in  two  rows,  as  was 
afterwards  commanded  to  he  done  i  Lev.  xxiv.  6). 

c-ii  He  put  the  candlestick  .  .  .  over 
against  the  table.— Direetly  opposite  to  it,  on  the 
loft  hand,  as  one  faced  the  vail.  The  light  would  thus  1)0 
thn)wn  on  the  table  of  shewbread.     (See  chap.  xxv.  37.) 

(-'>  He  lighted  the  lamps.— When  the  proper  time 
came,  i.e..  at  even.    (Comp.  chap.  xxx.  8;  Lev.  xxiv.  3.) 

(iii)  He  put  the  golden  altar  .  .  .  before 
the  vail. — In  front  of  the  Ark,  the  mercy-scat,  and 
the  |)lace  assigned  to  the  Shechinah  (chap.  xxv.  22),  but 
separated  from  them  by  tlie  vail.    (Comp.  chap.  xxx.  (!. ) 

(-"»  He  burnt  sweet  incense  thereon.— At 
even,  when  he  lighted  the  lamps,  ho  also,  according  to 
the  instructions  given  him  (chap.  xxx.  8)  burnt  incense. 

(is)  The  hanging  at  the  door.— See  above,  verse 
5,  and  com)),  chap.  xxvi.  'My. 

(-11)  He  put  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  by 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle.— On  the  altar  of 
burnt  olTering,  see  chaps.  xx\-ii.  1 — 8.  xxxviii.  1 — 7. 
Some  preiiosition  has  fallen  out  before  the  word  "  door." 
Our  translators  .suppose  an  omission  of  'a/,  "at,"  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  liphnry,  which  occurs  in  verse  •>, 
is  the  word  omitted.  The  altar  was  not  "  iit  the  door," 
but  "  l>ofore  "  or  "  in  front  of  the  door." 

And  offered  upon  it  the  burnt  offering  and 
the  meat  offering.— Offered  u\mi\  it,  i.e.,  the  first 
evening  sacrifice — a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,  together 
with  the  prescribed  meat  oSering.   (See  chap,  xxix.  40.  ^ 


(SO)  And  he  set  the  laver  between  the  tent 
.  .  .  and  the  altar.— On  the  bronze  Liver  and  it.9 
position  in  the  Taljcmaele,  sec  the  Notes  on  chap.  xxx.  18. 

(31,  32)  These  verses  are  parenthetic.  They  interrupt 
tlio  narrative  of  what  Mo.ses  did  "  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month,"  informing  us  of  the  u.se  whereto  the  laver 
was  apphed  .subsequently.     (Comp.  chap.  xxx.  19 — 21.) 

(33)  He  reared  up  the  court  .  .  .  and  set  up 
the  hanging.— On  the  court,  see  chap,  xxvii.  9 — 18. 
For  "  the  hanging  "  see  chap.  xxWi.  16. 

The  Descent  of  the  Glory  of  God  upon  the 
Tabernacle. 

(3*)  Then  a  cloud.— Hcb.,  the  cloud,  i.e.,  the  same 
cloud  that  had  accompanied  the  host  and  directed  their 
journeys  from  Succoth  (chap.  xiii.  20 — 22). 

Covered  the  tent.— The  cloud  rested  on  the  tent 
outside;  the  "glory  of  God," — some  ineffably  brilliant 
appearance—  entered  inside,  and  "  filled "  the  entire 
dwelling.  It  pleased  God  thus  to  manifest  His  inten- 
tion of  making  gfxid  His  promise  to  go  with  the  people 
in  person  (chap,  xxxiii.  17). 

(35)  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the 
tent. — Apparently.  Moses,  seeing  the  cloud  descend, 
as  it  had  been  wont  to  do  \i\>on  the  temporary  "  tent  of 
meeting"  (chap,  xxxiii.  91,  endeavoured  to  re-enter  the 
Taljemacle  which  he  had  quitted,  but  was  unable :  the 
"  glory  "  forbade  approach.  (Comp.  the  effect  of  the 
"  glory "  when  it  descended  on  Solomon's  Temple, 
1  Kings  viii.  11  :  2  Chron.  v.  U.  v\\.  2.) 

(36—3*)  The  cloud  was  henceforth,  in  a  peculiar  way, 
attached  to  the  Talx>macle.  As  a  cloud  it  rested  upon 
it  by  day ;  as  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Only  in  one 
case  was  it  removed,  viz.,  when  it  was  the  Dirine  will 
that  Israel  should  man:h.    (See  Num.  ii.  15 — 22.) 
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ADDITIONAL    NOTES    TO    EXODUS. 


EXCURSUS  A :    ON  EGYPTIAJST  HISTORY,  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS. 


The  question  of  the  exact  time  in  Egyptian  history 
to  which  the  circumstances  related  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus  belong  is  one  rather  of  secular  interest  than  of 
importance  for  Biblical  exegesis.  Vital  to  the  Jewish 
nation  as  was  the  struggle  in 'which  Moses  engaged 
with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  time,  to  Egypt  and  its  people 
the  matter  was  one  of  comparatively  slight  moment — an 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  which 
might  well  have  left  no  trace  in  their  annals.  Subject 
races,  held  as  bondmen  by  the  monarclis,  were  common 
in  the  country  ;  and  the  loss  of  one  such  race  would  not 
have  made  any  great  difference  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  Egypt ;  nor  would  the  destruction  of  such  a  chariot 
and  cavalry  force  as  appears  to  have  perished  in  the 
Bed  Sea  have  seriously  ciippled  the  Egyptian  military 
power.  The  phenomena  of  the  plagues — aggravations 
mostly  of  ordinary  Egyptian  scourges — would  not 
necessarily  have  attracted  the  attention  of  any  writers, 
while  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  studiously  con- 
cealed by  the  historiographers  of  the  kings.  As  M. 
Chabas  observes — "  Des  evenemeuts  de  ce  genre  n'ont 
pas  du  etre  inscrits  snr  les  monuments  publics,  ou  Ton 
n'enregistrait  que  des  succes  et  des  gloires."*  No  one, 
therefore,  has  the  right  to  require  of  the  Biblical  apolo- 
gist that  he  should  confirm  the  historical  narrative  of 
Exodus  by  producing  references  to  it  in  the  Egyptian 
records.  The  events  themselves  may  never  have  been 
put  on  record  in  Egypt,  or,  if  recorded,  the  record  of 
them  may  have  been  lost.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known  what  large  lacunae  there  are  in  the  Egyptian 
annals,  nor  how  scanty  are  the  memorials  even  of  the 
best  known  times.  The  argiunent  a  silentio,  always 
weak,  has  absolutely  no  value  in  a  case  where  the 
materials  on  which  the  history  is  based  are  at  once  so 
limited  and  so  fragmentary. 

Still,  an  interest  will  always  attach  to  the  connection 
of  sacred  history  with  profane,  and  speculation  will 
always  be  rife  as  to  the  identity  of  Pharaohs  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  with  monarchs  known  to  us  from  the 
Egyptian  remains.  Readers  will  naturally  expect  the 
writer  of  such  a  comment  as  the  present  to  have  some 
view,  more  or  less  distinct,  as  to  the  period  in  Egyptian 
history  whereto  the  events  recorded  in  Exodus  belong, 
and  may  fairly  claim  to  have  such  view  put  before  them 
for  their  consideration. 

Egyptian  history  divides  itself  into  three  main 
periods,  which  are  generally  distinguished  as  the  times 
of  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New  Empires.  The 
"  Old  Empire  "  was  certainly  anterior  to  Abraham,  and 
probably  lasted  from  about  B.C.  2500  to  B.C.  1900.  The 
Middle  Empire  was  the  result  of  a  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Asiatic  invaders,  and  is  known  as  the  period  of  the 
Hyksos,  or  "  Shepherd  Kings."  Its  duration,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
di'cd  years  t  (B.C.  1900—1700).     The  New  Empire  was 

•  Chabas,  Recherehes  pour  servir  S,  VHistoire  de  I'Egypte 
aux  temps  de  I'Exode,  p.  152. 

+  See  the  writer's  History  of  Egypt,  vol,  ii.,  p.l7 ;  and  compare 
Canon  Cook's  Essay  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  i.,  p.  447, 
who  enlarges  the  time  to  "  oetween  two  and  three  centuries." 


established  by  a  revolt  of  the  native  Egyptians  against 
the  Hyksos  (about  B.C.  1700),*  and  is  reckoned  to  have 
lasted  from  that  time  to  the  Persian  conquest  under 
Oambyses  (b.c.  527). 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  exodus  belongs  to 
the  time  of  the  New  Empire.f  All  the  characteristics 
of  the  period,  as  set  forth  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  are 
so  thoroughly  Egyptian,  that  we  cannot  imagine  Egypt 
at  the  time  crushed  under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  hated  race 
of  foreigners,  and  a  smouldering  spirit  of  discontent 
everywhere  pervading  the  masses,  and  ready  to  burst 
out  into  insurrection.  If  the  "  Middle  Empire  "  is  thus 
eliminated,  and  our  choice  shown  to  lie  between  the  Old 
Empire  and  the  New,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
latter.  Under  the  Old  Empire  Egypt  had  no  chariot 
force ;  J  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
horse  itself  was  unkno'wn  in  the  country.  §  Chrono. 
logical  considerations,  moreover,  make  it  impossible  to 
throw  the  exodus  back  to  a  time  anterior  to  B.C.  1900. 
The  result  is  that  modern  critics  universally,  or  all  but 
universally,  assign  the  exodus  to  the  time  of  the  New 
Empire,  and  that  what  remains  to  be  determined  is, 
under  which  dynasty,  and  after  that,  under  which  king, 
the  great  migration  took  place. 

The  synchronism  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  of 
Manetho  ■with  Solomon,  which  must  be  I'egarded  as 
sufficiently  established  by  the  identity  of  the  name  Shi- 
shak  with  Sheshonk,  and  the  record  of  Sheshonk  I.'s 
expedition  against  Palestine  engraved  on  the  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  Kamak,  ||  determines  the  time  of  the 
exodus  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  New  Empire,  and 
may  even  be  said  to  leave  us  a  choice  between  two 
dynasties  only — the  first  and  second  of  the  new  regime 
(Manetho's  eighteenth  and  nineteenth).  The  twenty- 
first  dynasty,  which  did  not  hold  the  throne  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,^  is  manifestly  excluded, 
since  its  commencement  could  not  be  anterior  to  the 
judgeship  of  Samuel ;  while  the  space  assigned  to  the 
twentieth,  which  is  at  the  utmost  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years,**  is  certainly  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
time  of  the  other  judges.  Hence  it  is  now  regarded  by 
almost  all  commentators  and  critical  historians  as  cer- 
tain that  the  exodus  took  place  under  one  or  otlier  of 
the  two  gi-eat  dynasties  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
New  Empire  lists,  and  are  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  range  of  Egyptian  histoi-y. 

In  favour  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  it  is  urged  that 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  death  of  Solomon  and 

*  So  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  314.  Mariette 
makes  the  date  B.C.  1703 ;  Birch,  B.C.  1600 ;  Stuart  Poole,  B.C. 
1525. 

t  This  is  the  view  of  Birch,  Brugsch,  Lenormant,  Chabas, 
Kalisch,  Canon  Cook,  Ebers.  Eisenlohr,  and  most  others. 

t  It  is  not  till  the  tune  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  that  we 
have  any  representation  or  any  mention  of  chariots.  The 
probability,  however,  is  that  they  were  introduced  under  the 
seventeenth. 

}  Birch,  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  82. 

II  See  Rosellini,  Monumenti  Stonci,  pi.  148 ;  Lepeius,  Denk- 
maUr.  pt.  iii.,  pi.  252. 

^  Lenormant,  Manuel  d'Histoire  Ancicnne,  vol.  i.,  p.  321, 

••  Ibid.    Manetho  said  173  or  135. 
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the  exodus,  wlicthor  taken  as  tixotl  by  the  (late  pivcn  in 

the  First  Buok  of  Kiii)jH  (clmi).  vi,  1 )  fit  soiiiowlmt  more 
than  (iv(«  liiiiiilrcd  years,*  or,  hh  nii>;lit  fairly  he  ffntherod 
from  tlio  scattered  iiotieos  in  the  Hooks  oi  Samuel  and 
Judffos.  at  about  six  Iniiiclrnd  and  fifty  years,!  hrini^js  us 
to  the  time  of  tlie  oiphteenth,  and  not  of  tlio  nineteenth, 
dynasty,  aeeonliiiff    to   the    computations   which  those 

most  familiar  with  tlu'  suhject  have  drawn  fr purely 

Egyjitian  sources.  This  arjfunient  must  Ik-  allowed  to 
have  some  weijflit ;  hut  its  iniportanee  is  jjreatly  dimi- 
nisli(>d  liy  two  facts.  These  are,  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainty of  tint  E;^yptian,  and  thi5  fjeneral  inexactness  of 
the  Hililical,  clironolojjy.  Ef;yi)tol()(.;ists  are  notagrcrd 
as  to  the  <Iat«  for  the  aeeession  of  the  ciphteenili 
dynasty  within  two  centuries.;};  nor  as  to  its  <luration 
within  acen(ury.§  Tlu?  clironoloffical  notici-s  in  Judges 
and  Samuel  are  mostly  in  round  numliers.||  and  do  not 
elaim  exai'tness.  The  Uil)li<'al  ehrotii>loj|fy,  moreover, 
is  not  continuous,  hut  presents  several  gaps.  ^[  The 
single  text  on  wliii'h  an  exact  chronology  could  he  ha.sed 
(1  Kings  \-i.  1)  is  with  reason  suspected,**  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  determining  au  otlierwise  insoluble 
problem. 

A  supposed  agreement  between  the  general  course 
of  events  in  Egyptian  history  at  the  beiiinuing  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  and  the  inferences  sn^fijcsted  by  the 
brief  narrative  of  Exodus  has  been  al.so  urged  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  the  exodus  is  to  be  assigned  to  this 
period. ff  But  this  arguuu'ut  is  too  unsubstantial  and 
shadowy  to  have  much  force.  Tlie  facts  of  Egyptian 
liistory  obtainable  from  Exodus  are  too  few,  and  of  too 
ordinary  a  cliaracter,  the  inferences  too  uncertain,  to 
justify  the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn  from  them. 
Indeed,  they  are  capable  of  being  road  in  a  flirectly 
opposite  sense.  A  writer,  second  to  few  in  his  know- 
leoge  of  the  Egyptian  rec<irds,  ol)serves  that  the  facts 
mentioned  "  iioint  to  a  divided  country  and  a  weak 
kingdom,  and  cannot  ap))ly  to  the  time  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty."  ;[|  The  only  delinite  facts  seem  to  lie  (1)  the 
building  of  Pitliom  and  Raainses  as  store-cities  by  the 
Pliaraoli  who  began  the  oiipression  (Exod.  i.  11);  (2) 
his  employment  of  forced  laoour  ;  (3)  the  exi.stence  at 
the  time  of  a  forinid.il)le  enemy  which  threatened 
Egypt,  and  which  the  Israelites  might  1k>  expected  to 
join  (I'fc.  10) ;  and  (•(■)  th(>  long  reign  of  the  Pharaoh 
from  whom  Moses  fled,  which  <-annot  have  l)een  much 
less,  and  may  have  been  considerably  more,  than  forty 
years.  §§ 

•  The  J80  years  of  tliis  passage  date  from  the  fourth  year  of 
SoIniiiDn.  Add  36.  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  the 
result  is  .il6  years. 

+  See  Clinton,  Fa.iti  Hcllenia.  vol.  i..  p.  312.  where  the  sum  of 
the  years  between  the  exodus  and  tlio  loiirtli  year  of  Solomon 
is  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  (500.  and  a  maxiiiium  of  G2S. 

J  Miirietto  makes  it  B.C.  1703:  Brugsch,  u.c.  1700;  Birch,  B.C. 
KiflO:  Stuart  Poole,  B.C.  1525;  Wilkinson,  n.c  1520. 

!  BniK'seh  os-signs  to  it  300  years  ;  Mariette,  211 ;  Bunsen,  221 ; 
W  ilkinsoii,  1!)6 years 

II  Twenty  years  (Judges  v.  3.  xvi.  31  ;  1  Sam.  vii  2)  ;  forty 
years  (.lurtges  iii.  11.  v.  31,  viii.  •».  xiii.  1 ;  1  .Sam.  iv  18) ;  eighty 
years  (Judges  iii.  301 ;  three  hundred  years  (Judges  xi.  26). 

"  E.n.,  thejuclgesliipaof  Joshua.  Shamgar.  and  Samuel;  the 
space  bet  wo.ii  Joshuas  death  and  the  accession  of  Othniel,  &e. 

••  See  the  writers  "-Ydditional  Note"  on  the  passage  in  the 
Speaker  s  Commentary,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  515,  516.  Hales  says  on  the 
passage,  "  The  pcrioil  of  480  years  is  a  forgery,  foisted  into  the 
text    (Vlironoloiij/,  vol.  ii..  p.  287). 

•  ,.T*  Canon  Cook  m  the  Speaker's  Commentari),  vol.  i.,  pp.  455— 
461. 

t«  K.  Stuart  Poole  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dietionaru  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  i.,  p.  510. 

H  Moses  is  eighty  at  his  return  from  Midian  (Kxod.  vil.  71, 
jvliich  must  have  followed  closely  upon  the  death  of  the 
1  haraoh  from  whom  he  tied  soon  after  he  was  grown  up  (Exod. 
J,':  Mr'"''  ^'-  Stephen  regarded  him  as  forty  at  the  time  of  his 
night  (Acta  vii.  2:i| ;  but  from  Exodus  alone  we  should  have 
suppoeed  him  yoimgcr. 
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Of  these  facts  there  is  one — the  bnilding  of  Raamses 
— which  points  strongly  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty  as 
occupying  the  tlirone.  The  name  RjianiHes  first  aj>|>ear8 
in  the  dynastic  lists  at  this  time,  and  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  name,  or  one  like  it,  was  previously  known 
in  Egypt,  and  had  even  been  borne  by  a  prince,*  yet, 
until  it  had  b(!en  borne  by  a  king  it  was  not  likely  to 
become  the  name  of  a  town.f  Moreover,  it  is  exactly  at 
this  period  of  Egyptian  history  that  we  first  hear  of  a 
city  called  Pi-Ranu'su,  "  the  I'ity  of  Ramesen,"  and 
tliat  the  kings  are  lound  to  be  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  it.  They  emphiy  in  its  construction  forced 
labour,  and  denominate  the  hdjcjurers  Aperu,  which  is 
a  fair  Egyptian  et|uivalent  of  the  word  Hebrew.J 
Further,  Katneses  is  their  capital,  and  is  a  sort  of 
suburb  of  Tanis,  which  agrees  well  with  the  statement 
of  thr  Psalmist  that  the  miracles  of  Moses  were 
wrought  "  in  the  field  of  Zoan."  ^  There  is  no  other 
perioil  in  Egyptian  history  wiien  Tanis  was  the  capital, 
excepting  under  the  Middle  Empire,  under  which  the 
exodus  woidd  scarcely  now  bo  plai.'ed  by  any  one. 

The  existence  at  the  time  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
which  the  Hebrews  might  have  been  expected  to  join, 
suits  also  the  early  jmrtion  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
It  was  just  then  that,  as  Dr.  Bnigsch  says,  "  a  great 
nation  grew  up  beyond  the  frontier  on  the  north-east  to 
an  importance  and  power  which  began  to  endanger  the 
Egyiitiau  supremacy  in  Western  A-sia."!!  The  Hittitc 
power  was  a  real  peril  to  Egyjit  during  the  reigus  of 
Bameses  I.,  Seti  I.,  and  Rameses  II.,  the  first  three 
kings  of  the  dynasty,  who  were  engaged  in  constant 
wars  against  these  formidable  neighbours.  They  were 
induced  under  the  circumstances  greatly  to  strengthen 
their  north-eastern  frontier  by  means  of  walls  and 
fortresses,  and  evidently  feared  invasion  from  tills 
(juarter.  Invasion  came  in  the  time  of  Rameses  III., 
though  not  from  the  Hittites,  but  from  a  people  who 
had  temporarily  subjected  them.  As  the  Israelites 
were  Asiatics,  who  had  immigrated  into  Egy])t  from 
Syria,  it  might  easily  bo  supposed  that  they  would 
readily  join  a  SjTian  invader.  No  such  fears  or  jierils 
beset  the  Egypt  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  when  the 
country  was  at  the  height  of  its  military  glory,  and 
accustomed  to  carry  its  arms  deep  into  Asia. 

Tlie  long  reign  of  the  Pharaoh  from  whom  Moses 
fled  agrees  well  with  what  we  know  of  Rameses  H. 
Not  only  did  Manetho  assign  liim  a  reign  of  above 
sixty  years,  according  to  all  the  accounts  tliat  have 
come  down  to  us,  %  but  his  sixty-seventh  year  is  noted 
upon  his  monuments.**  Very  few  Egyptian  kings 
reigned  so  much  as  forty  years,  and  it  is  a  noticeable 
circiunstance  that,  exactly  at  the  period  of  Egy^jtian 
history  to  which  the  oppression  and  the  exodus  would 
on  other  grouiuls  have  been  referred,  there  occurs  a 
reign  of  the  unusual  duration  which  is  required  by  the 
facts  of  the  narrative. 

♦  Aahmcs,  the  first  king  of  the  pi(,'litcenlh  dynasty,  is  said  to 
have  had  a  son  called  Kaine.s  (Cook  in  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, vol.  i..  p.  151). 

+  No  Egyptian  king  would  have  given  a  town  the  name  of  a 
mere  subject,  Pi-Kanicsu,  probably  begun  by  Seti  L,  was 
named  after  Kameses  II.,  whom  he  had  a-st^oeiated. 

J  See  Chabas,  Heeherches pour  serrir  (I  I'Hhtoire  de  V Eintpte, 
pp.  142,  11.3.  JI.  Chabas  regards  Apent  an  "the  exact  F^gj-ptian 
tmnslation  of  the  Hebrew  nr?  "  (Hebrews).  It  is  objected  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  change  of  6  into  p,  anti  that  the 
proper  transcript  would  have  been  Alieru  (Cook  in  SiM-aker'a 
Commentary,  vol. i.,  p.  466,  note  111).  But  the  .-ioundsof  pand  & 
in  Egyptian  must  have  been  very  near,  or  Pi-Bast  would  not 
have  become  Buba.stis,  Pi-Heaar  Busiria,  and  the  like. 

i  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12.  43. 

H  History  of  Efrypt,  vol.  ii..  p.  2.  E.T. 

1  Syncell,  Chronograph.,  pp.  72b,  73.\,  b;  Eoseb.,  Chron,  Can., 
i..  20,  p.  102. 

"■  Brugsch,  Hiatoru  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110, 
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Confirmation  is  given  to  the  view,  that  the  events  re- 
lated in  Exodus  belong  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  by 
the  statement  of  George  the  Syncellus  that  the  synchro- 
nism of  Joseph  with  Apepi,  tiie  last  Shepherd  King, 
was  "  universally  admitted. "  *  In  this  case  the  "  new 
king  who  knew  not  Joseph  "f  could  not  be  Aahmes, 
the  founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  immediately 
succeeded  Apepi,  and  with  whom  Joseph  must  have 
been  in  part  contemporary,  but  must  rather  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  next  dynasty,  the  nineteenth — either 
Rameses  I.,  or  Seti  I.,  his  son  and  successor.  Four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  J  after  Apepi  will  bring  us  to 
the  nineteenth  dynasty  at  any  rate,  if  not  even  to  the 
twentieth,  since  no  one  now  assigns  to  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  more  than  three  himdred,  or  to  the  nineteenth 
more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

Again,  the  distorted  account  of  the  exodus  which 
was  given  by  Manetho,  §  inaccurate  as  it  may  be  in  its 
details,  preserves  undoubtedly  the  Egyptian  tradition, 
which  placed  the  events  in  the  reign  of  an  Amenophis, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Rampses  (Rameses)  and  the 
father  of  a  Sethos.  No  other  king  in  the  Egyptian 
lists  answers  to  these  particulars  except  Menephthali, 
who  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Rameses  II.,  and 
the  father  of  Seti  II.,  or  Seti-Menephthah.  The  name 
Menephthah  is,  indeed,  inaccurately  represented  by 
Amenophis,  which  is  the  true  Greek  equivalent  of 
Amenhotep ;  but  Manetho  himself  probably  called  the 
king  Ammenephthes,  ||  which  Josephus  turned  into 
Amenophis. 

Altogether,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  being  that  which  held  the  throne  at  the  time 
of  the  events  recorded  in  Exodus  seem  to  preponderate 
considerably  over  those  which  can  be  adduced  in  favoiu- 
of  the  eighteenth.  The  eighteenth  was  too  powerful 
and  warlike  to  have  feared  invasion,  or  to  have  regarded 
Israel  as  a  danger.  It  built  no  "  store-cities."  It  was 
unacquainted  with  the  name  Rameses.  It  did  not  hold 
its  court  at  Tanis.  It  contained  neither  king  nor  prince 
of  the  name  of  Sethos  (Seti).  The  nineteenth  was 
differently  situated.  It  combined  the  various  particu- 
lars to  which  the  eighteenth  was  a  stranger.  More- 
over, it  terminated  in  such  a  time  of  weakness  as  might 
have  been  expected  to  follow  the  calamities  recorded  in 
Exodus ;  T[  whUe  the  eighteenth  was  glorious  to  its  very 
close,  and  gave  no  indication  of  diminished  greatness. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  be  most  probable  that 
the  Israelites,  having  come  into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of 
Apophis  (Apepi),  the  last  Shepherd  King,  who  was 
a  thoroughly  Egyptianised  Asiatic,**  remained  there 
as  peaceable  subjects  under  the  great  and  warlike 
eighteenth  dynasty  for  some  three  hundred  years, 
gradually,  as  the  memory  of  Josepli's  benefits  faded, 
suffering  more  and  more  oppression,  but  multiplying  in 
spite  of  it,  till  at  length  a  change  of  dynasty  occurred, 
and  with  it  a  change  of  policy  in  respect  of  them. 
Moderate  iU-usage  was  succeeded  by  the  harshest  possi- 

*  Syncell,  Chronograph,^  p.  62b.  There  are  no  grounds  for 
limiting:  the  statement,  as  is  done  by  Bunsen,  to  "  all  Christian 
chronoprraphers  "  {EgupVs  Place,  vol.  ii.,  p.  438) ;  or,  as  is  done 
by  Canon  Cook,  to  "  Josephus  and  those  who  drew  their  infor- 
mation from  hiin  "  {Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  i.,  p.  417). 

t  Exod.  i.  8 :  "  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt." 
The  phrase  naturally  points  to  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty. 

t  See  Exod.  xii.  40.  The  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  far 
outweighs  that  of  the  LXX.  and  Samaritan  Versions,  which, 
moreover,  are  discordant. 

i  Ap.  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  26,  27. 

II  See  Syncell,  Chronor/raph.,  pp.  72b  and  73b. 

^  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArchtBolopy, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  274,  275;  Birch,  History  df  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  136, 

••  Chabas,  Les  Pasteura  en  Egypte,  p.  31. 
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ble  treatment ;  their  "  lives  were  made  bitter  with  hard 
bondage."*  The  "new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph" 
(Exod.  i.  8)  is  perhaps,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  rather 
Sethos  I.  than  Rameses  I.,  who  reigned  but  a  year  and 
four  months,  t  Sethos,  tlireatened  on  his  north-eastern 
frontier  by  the  Hittites,  and  fearing  lest  the  Hebrews 
should  join  them,  derised  the  plans  ascribed  to  the 
"new  king"  in  Exod.  i. —  set  them  to  build  "store- 
cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses,"  the  latter  named  pro- 
bably after  liis  son ;  %  when  tliis  had  no  effect,  sought 
to  check  their  increase  by  means  of  tlie  midwives ;  and 
finally  required  that  all  their  male  offspring  should  be 
thrown  into  the  Nile.  There  is  nothing  in  tlie  character 
of  Seti  I.,  as  represented  upon  his  monuments,  to  render 
these  severities  improbable.  He  was  a  good  son  and  a 
good  father,  but  an  implacable  enemy  and  a  harsh  ruler. 
His  treatment  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  was  cruel 
beyond  the  wont  of  his  time,  his  campaigns  were  san- 
guiuaiy,  and  his  temper  fierce  and  resentful.  § 

If  Moses  was  born  under  Seti  I.,  and  bred  up  by  his 
daugliter,  the  king  under  whom  he  found  liimself  when 
he  grew  to  manhood,  and  from  whom  he  fled  to  the  land 
of  Midian.ll  must  have  been  Rameses  II.  Seti  associated 
his  son  Rameses  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  practically  transferred 
to  him  the  reins  of  power.  Rameses  II.  claims  to  have 
held  the  throne  for  at  least  sixty-seven  years,  and  was 
assigned  sixty-six  by  Manetho.  His  reign  is  the  longest 
of  aU  the  Egyptian  reigns,  except  tliat  of  Phiops.  He 
was  a  king  likely  to  have  continued  the  "  hard  bondage  " 
of  the  Israelites,  for  he  was  the  most  indefatigable  of 
builders,  and  effected  the  greater  niunber  of  his  con- 
structions by  the  instrumentality  of  forced  labour. 
Lenormant  says  that  "  during  his  reign  thousands  of 
captives  must  have  died  under  the  rod  of  the  task- 
master, or  have  fallen  victims  to  over-work  or  privations 
of  every  description ;  "  and  that  "  in  all  his  monuments 
there  was  not,  so  to  speak,  a  single  stone  which  had  not 
cost  a  human  life."^  It  was  the  sight  of  oppression 
such  as  this  which  provoked  the  indignation  of  Moses, 
and  led  to  the  rash  act  which  caused  mm  to  quit  Egypt 
and  fly  to  Midian. 

So  long  as  Rameses  II.  lived,  the  exile  felt  that  he 
could  not  return.  It  must  have  been  weaiy  waiting 
for  the  space  of  forty  years  or  more,  while  the  great 
Pharaoh  made  his  expeditions,  excavated  his  canal,** 
and  erected  his  numerous  buildings.  The  weariness  of 
prolonged  exile  shows  itself  in  the  name  given  by  Moses 
to  his  eldest  son :  "He  called  his  name  Gershom  :  for  he 
said,  I  have  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  "  (Exod. 
ii.  22,  xviii.  3).  At  length,  "  in  process  of  time  " — after 
a  reign  which  exceeded  sixty-six  years — "  the  king  of 
Egypt  died "  (Exod.  ii.  23) ;  and  Moses,  divinely  in- 
formed of  the  fact  (Exod.  iii.  19),  returned  to  Egyjjt  to 
his  brethren. 

If  Seti  I.  be  the  king  who  commenced  the  oppression, 
and  Rameses  II.  the  monarch  from  whom  Moses  fled, 
the  Pharaoh  whom  he  found  seated  on  the  throne  upon 
his  return  must  have  been  Menephthah.  The  character 
of  this  king,  as  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  adver- 

•  Exod.  1. 14. 

+  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  15. 

t  Seti  I.  associated  his  son  Rameses  on  the  throne  early  in 
his  reign,  and  tlie  two  ruled  conjointly  for  a  period  of  (probably) 
twenty  years. 

5  See  Birch,  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  114—118 ;  Rawlin- 
son.  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  299—301. 

II  Exod.  ii.  15. 

H  See  his  Manuel  d'Histoire  Ancienne.  vol.  i.,  p.  423. 

*•  The  first  canal,  carried  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  was 
begun  by  Seti  L,  and  completed  by  Rameses  II. 


EXODUS. 


B«ry  of  MoscB.  He  was  prond,  vain-plorioiis,  diflinclinod 
t(i  cxiiDsi)  liis  <nvii  iKTHoii  III  HiiF.  yct  ri'iidv  cinoiijfli  tu 
Hcuil  Ills  Holdici'M  into  |M>Nitiiiiis  i>f  jMiril.*  '1  lio  cruelties 
Unit  lie  Hiiiietiiined  in  liis  Libyan  warf  'ire  worthy  of 
fill)  iiioiiareli  wliii,  wlieii  a  siiljjeet  |)e(i))le  eoiMi>liiiiiu<l 
of  tlieir  Imrllieiis,  met  the  i'iiiii[ilaiiit  liy  iiuikiii^  their 
hiirtlieiis  heavier.  J  He  apiH'urs  in  Ejfyptiini  liistory  as 
llie  weak  sueeessor  of  two  great  and  powerful  iiioimrehs  ; 
ho  lia.s  Olio  military  sueeoss,  duo  not  to  liimsidf,  but  to 
his  generals,  after  which  his  reign  is  inglorious,  and 
closes  in  (lisnster.  § 

Mi'iie]ihthali  heldlho  throne  foroight  years.  During 
the  first  four  of  these  his  annals  an)  almost  a  blank.  If 
tliu  Hililieal  iiiiiiilx'rs  are  taken  a.s  exiu't,||  it  is  into  this 
8[)aeo  that  the  plagues  and  the  exodus  must  fall.  If, 
on  the  conlrarj',  wo  regard  the  Biblical  jn'riods  of  forty 
years  a.s  intended  to  bo  inexact,  wo  may  conjecture  (1) 
that  Moses  returned  to  Egyi>t  in  Moncphthah's  second 
or  third  year; ^f  and  cJl  that  there  was  some  furthiT 
delay  before  he  miule  his  demands.  In  that  ca.so  the 
great  war  of  Menephthah  with  the  Libyans  and  their 
allies,  which  belongs  to  liis  fifth  year,**  may  have  been 
over  before  the  troubles  with  Israel  bogan.  Moses  may 
liavo  coine  fonvard  shortly  after  its  close  to  deliver  tlio 
me.s.sago  with  which  he  was  eharge<l ;  and  the  struggle 
between  him  and  Mi'iieplithah  may  have  fallen  into  tho 
hitter's  fifth  and  sixth  years.  Menephthah,  like  his 
father,  commonly  lield  his  court  at  Taiiis.  It  would  Iw 
there,  "in  the  field  of  Zoan."  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
confronted  him  and  wrought  their  "  wonders."  Tho 
stnigglo,  the  departure,  tho  pursuit,  the  disaster  in  tho 
Red  Sea,  may  belong  to  the  king's  sixth  year;  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  may  liavo  succumbed  to  revolu- 
tionary movements  consequent  upon  tho  losses  which 


he  suffered  in  the  Red  Sea  calaHtro]iho.  His  reign 
certainlv  eii<lc<l  amid  clouds  and  darkness,  and  waji 
followed  by  a  |i<Tiod<if  civil  disturbaucv,  termiuatiug  in 
bloo<lHhed  aii<l  anarchy. 

Tho  troubles  of  this  period,  dcHcriliol  in  the  "  Great 
Harris  I'a])ynis,"*  together  with  the  remarkable  suc- 
ccs.sesof  liameses  III.,  second  inonarch  of  tho  twentieth 
dynasty,  would  fall  into  t\w  jxriod  pa«s<-d  by  Israel  in 
the  "  Wildcniess  of  the  Wanderings,  'f  and  would  thus 
naturally  obtain  no  direct  mention  in  the  sacretl  narra- 
tive. Kameses  may,  however,  have  In-cii  tho  "  hornet" 
which  (jod  sent  before  Israel  to  break  the  (xiwcr  of  tho 
Canaaniles  and  Hittites  (Exod.  xiiii.  12H).  and  render  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  more  ea.sy.  J  Ho  swms  certainly 
to  have  made  at  least  ono  great  expedition  into  Asia, 
and  to  liave  reduced  under  his  sway  the  whole  tract 
between  "tho  river  of  Egj-jit  "  and  tho  Euphrates. § 
Had  the  Israelites  been  in  possession  of  I'ali'stiiie  at  the 
time,  ho  must  have  come  into  contact  with  them,  and 
have  .seriously  interfered  with  their  iiidciM'iidence.  As 
it  was,  his  Syrian  wars,  by  weakening  the  Canaanite 
nations,  paved  tho  way  for  the  victories  of  Joshua  and 
the  Israelite  occupation  of  the  "  Laud  of  Promise." 

The  dc])rc8sed  state  of  Egypt  between  the  death  of 
Rameses  III.  and  the  accession  of  tho  first  Slieshonk|| 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  Egyptians 
fnmi  the  Books  of  Joshua.  Judges,  and  Samuel.  If  the 
exodus  had  taken  place  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
and  the  Syinan  wars  of  Seti  I.,  Rameses  II.,  and  Ra- 
meses III.  hatl  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Judges^ 
(as  in  that  case  they  must),  it  is  inconceivable  that 
neither  should  tho  Hebrew  records  of  tho  time  have 
contained  any  notice  of  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Egyptian 
records  of  tho  Hebrews. 


EXCURSUS  B :    ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  MOSES  (chap.  u.  10). 


Moses  woidd  be  educated  like  the  sons  of  princesses 
generally,  not  like  tlio.se  of  priests,  or  of  persons 
destined  for  tho  literary  life.  St.  Stephen,  when  ho 
saj-s  that  Moses  was  "  learned  in  all  tho  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians."  does  not  (probably)  mean  more  than  this. 
The  question  then  is.  In  what  did  tho  education  of 
princes  and  young  nobles  at  tho  time  of  tho  exodus 
consist  ? 

It  would  consist,  in  tho  first  place,  of  orthography 
and  grammar.  Moses  would  be  taught  to  speak  tho 
Egyptian  langnage.  and  to  write  it,  correctly.  Ho 
would  probably  not  be  taught  tho  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racter, tho  knowh'dgo  of  which  was  resen'cd  to  tho 
priests,  liut  would  be  familiarised  with  the  onliiiary 
cursivo  writing  — the  hieratic,  as  it  was  called  in  later 
times — which  was  the  common  character  for  books, 
and  even  for  otlii-ial  documents,  in  his  day.  Care 
would  be  taken  to  instruct  him  in  the  graces  of  style. 
80  far  as  they  were  understood  at  tho  time;  and  he 
would  be  cspei'ially  practised  in  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, which  was  regarded  as  one  of  tho  most  necessary 


•  Lcnormant,  Manwl  dCHistoire  Andenne,  vol.  i.,  p.  130. 

+  Chnhas.  lirrlitrvhcs  pour  servii;  tt-c.,  pp.  88—91. 

»  Kxcl.  V.  C    IS. 

J  Lononimiit,  .1/Wai«7.  vol.  i..  pp.  4.'H— IJI. 

II  Moses  is  forty  at  liis  iliuht  into  Mirtian  (Acts  vii.  23).  remains 
there  forty  years  (.Vets  vii.  :tOI,  is  ciRhty  when  ho  works  his  lirst 
niinicle  before  i'haraoli  (Kxo<l.  vii.  "i.  pn.'^ses  forty  years  in  the 
wildorncss  iDcul.  xxix.  3),  and  13  a  hundred  and  twenty  at  his 
deutli  (Deiit.  xxiv.  71. 

*"  There  is  sonic  indication  of  delay  on  tho  part  of  Moses  In 
Exod.  iv.  19. 

••  Brugsch,  History  of  Eovpt.  vol.  ii.,  p.  12i 
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of  all  gentlemanlike  accomplishments.  Whether  hi.s 
attention  would  bo  turned  to  poetry,  might  perhaps  bo 
doubtful;**  but  he  would  certainly  be  taught  a  clear 
and  i>erspictious  prose  style,  such  as  was  required  for 
official  reports  and  other  commouieations  between 
memljcrs  of  the  governing  class. 

The  next  branch  of  his  education  wotdd  be  arithmetic 
and  geometry.  The  Egyptians  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  former,  and  their  calculations  ran  up 
to  billions.  In  tho  latter  they  are  said  to  have  been 
exact  and  minute,  bnt  not  to  have  pushed  their  investi. 
gations  very  far.  It  was  sufficient  for  a  youth  of  tho 
upper  classes  to  1)0  able  to  keep  correct  accounts ;  and 
a  speculative  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  nnmbers. 
or  of  geometrical  problems,  scarcely  formed  a  part  of 
the  established  curriculum. 

He  would  bo  further  instructed  in  morality,  and 
in  the  Egyptian  views  on  the  subjects  of  the  Divine 

•  ."^cc  the  Records  of  I  he  Past,  vol.  viii.,  p.  \>y:  and  compare 
Clmhas.  Hechercbes.  pp.  6    "JC. 

t  Menephthah  docs  not  seem  to  have  rciinicd  more  than  eif^ht 
years,  or  two  after  the  cx<m1iis.  Amon-mes  rei^^ned.  perhaps, 
live  years;  Seti  II..  two;  Siphthah.  seven;  Setnekht.  two  or 
three  :  and  llanicaca  III.  employed,  porliaps,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  in  his  warlike  cxiH'ditions.  This  space  of  time  is  amply 
covered  by  the  "  forty  years"  of  tho  wanderings. 

X  See  the  Xotc  on  chap,  xxiii.  "i*. 

\  Ilnlgsch.  History  of  Eftupt.  vol.  ii..  p.  V^2. 
Hirch.  Hialom  <if  Ancient  EtJypt.  pp.  117— l.'i6:  LcnormaDt, 
Mnuuet  (t'lfistoire  Ancicnne,  vol.  l..  pp.  4IS— 152. 

•"  So  Canon  Cook.  .Speaker's  Commcntarji.  vol.  i..  pp.  471.475. 

••  The  poetry  of  Moses,  his  "sonps  "  (Kxod.  xv.  1  —  19;  Dcut, 
xxxii.  1-131.  hi3  "blessinK"  (Deut.  xxxiii.l.  antl  his  "prayer" 
(Ps.  xc),  indicate  an  actual  study  of  Kgyptian  poetry,  whether 
it  was  a  part  of  bis  education  or  not. 


EXODUS. 


Nature,  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  God  and 
man,  of  a  future  life,  and  of  a  judgment  to  come. 
Egyptian  morality  was,  for  the  most  part,  correct  so 
far  as  it  went,  and  was  expressed  in  terse  gnomic 
phrases,  resembling  those  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
The  points  especially  inculcated  were  obedience  to 
parents  and  to  authorities  generally,  courtesy  to  in- 
feriors, and  kindness  to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted. 
The  mysteries  of  religion  were  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  priests ;  but  life  beyond  the  grave,  judgment, 
reward  and  punisliment,  probably  metempsychosis, 
were  generally  inculcated ;  and  the  mystic  volume, 
known  as  the  "  Ritual  of  the  Dead,"  must  have  been 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  all  the  educated. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  brought  up  as  the 
sou  of  a  princess  would  attain  to  the  scientific  know- 
ledge possessed  by  Egyptian  professionals  of  different 
kinds.  Moses  would  not  be  an  astronomer,  nor  an 
engineer,  nor  a  physician,  nor  a  theologian,  nor  even 
an  historian  ;  but  would  have  that  general  acquaintance 
with  such  subjects  wliich  belongs  to  those  who  have 
enjoyed  a  good  general  education  in  a  highly  civUised 
community.  He  would  also,  no  doubt,  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  main  principles  of  Egyptian  jurisprudence. 
But  here,  again,  his  knowledge  would  be  general,  not 
close  or  intimate ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect, 
in  the  Mosaical  legislation,  reproductions,  to  any  extent, 
or  adaptations,  of  the  Egyptian  judicial  system. 
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THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED 

LEVITICUS. 


INTRODUCTION 
LEVITICUS. 


I.  Name  and  Signification.— Tlio  name  Lovitious, 
by  wliicli  the  tliird  book  is  called,  is  tnkfii  from  (lie 
Greek  Vcrnion  (LXX)  (.f  the  Old  Testament.  It 
proporly  douotes  the  Lcvitieal  book,  or  the  volume 
treating  on  Levitieal  matters.  In  Hebrew  it  is  called 
"  the  Buuk  Vayikra,"  or  simply  "  Vuijikra,"  from  the 
word  with  whic^i  it  commences,  and  wuieh  denotes  and 
he  called.  It  is  by  this  name  tliat  the  Book  is  always 
quoted  in  Jewish  writinjjs.  In  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts of  the  Old  Testament,  Leviticus  is  not  only 
always  a  book  by  itself  marked  off  from  the  rest  both 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  by  the  spm'c  of  four 
vacant  lines,  but  like  the  other  four  book.s  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch it  begins  a  new  column,  whilst  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  though  having  the  same  vacant 
space  to  separate  them  from  each  otiier,  do  uot  begin 
at  the  top  of  a  new  column. 

n.  Division. — In  accordance  vrith  the  practice 
•wliieh  obtained  from  time  immemorial,  the  Book  is 
divided,  both  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and  in  the 
earliest  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  into 
the  following  ton  sections  : — 

(1)  chaps.         i.  1 — V.  2(). 

(2)  „  vi.  1— viii.  3t). 

(3)  „  ix.  1— xi.  47. 

(4)  „  xii.  1— xiii.  59. 

(5)  „  xiv.  1— XV.  Xi. 

(6)  „  xvi.  1 — xviii.  30. 

(7)  „  xix.  1 — XX.  27. 

(8)  „  xxi.  1— xxiv.  23. 

(9)  „  XXV.  1 — xxvi.  2. 
(10)  „  xxvi.  3 — xxvii.  34. 

TlioBC  arc  ton  of  the  fifty-four  sections  into  which 
the  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  in  order  to  furnish  a 
lesson  for  each  Sabbath  of  those  years  which,  according  to 
Jewish  chronology,  have  fifty -four  Sabbaths,  so  that  the 
whole  Law  of  Moses  should  be  read  through  once  every 
year.  This  division  and  the  reading  through  of  the 
Jjaw  in  the  manner  here  indicated  are  observed  by  the 
Jews  to  this  day,  and  it  is  to  these  weekly  lessons,  in 
conjunction  witli  portions  from  tiie  Propliets,  that  refer- 
once  is  made  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xiii.  15,  &c.). 
Besides  this  division,  which  is  designed  for  the  weekly 
lessons,  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  also  divided  into 
twenty-threc  larger  sections,  which  correspond  more 
nearly  to  oiu"  modem  chapters,  and  which  are  as 
follows : — 

(1)  chaps.        i.  1 — iii.  17. 

(2)  „  iv.  1— vi.  11. 

(3)  „  vi.  12— \-ii.  38. 

(4)  „  viii.  1— X.  7. 

(5)  „  X.  8—20. 

(6)  „  xi.  1-47. 

(7)  „  xii.  1— xiii.  28. 

(8)  „  xiii.  2i»— 5!>. 


(9)  chaps,      xiv.  1—32. 

(10)  „        xiv.  33—57. 

(11)  „  XV.  1—24. 

(12)  „         XV.  25-ivi.  34. 

(13)  „         xvii.  1—16. 

(14)  „        xviii.  1—30. 

(15)  „  xix.  1—22. 

(16)  „         xix.  2.3— XX.  27. 

(17)  „  xxi.  1- xxii.  16. 

(18)  „         xxii.  17 — xxiii.  14. 

(19)  „        xxiii.  15— XXV.  13. 

(20)  „         XXV.  14-38. 

(21)  „         XXV.  39— xxW.  2. 

(22)  ,.  xxvi.  .3— W. 

(23)  „         xx%-ii.  1—34. 

These  sections  are  called  Sedarim,  and  are  indicated 
in  all  the  correct  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures.* 

There  is  a  third  division,  or  rather  subdivision,  of  this 
Book,  which  consistsof  98 smaller  sections  or  paragraiths, 
.'i2  of  which  are  open  sections  and  46  closed  sections. 
Those  minor  sections  are  so  minutely  indicated  by  a 
vacant  space,  cither  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  line,  and  are  so  sacredly  guarded  that  a 
manuscrijjt  of  the  Pentateuch  in  whidi  one  of  the  open 
sections  has,  by  mistake,  been  made  into  a  closed 
section,  or  vice  versi'i,  is  ritually  illegal.f 

III.  Design  and  Contents.- The  design  of  the 

Book  has  been  aptly  described  as  "the  spiritual  statute- 
book  of  Israel  as  the  congregation  of  God."  By  the 
laws  therein  enacted,  God  desipied  to  train  Israel  as 
His  peculiar  people,  to  keep  them  from  defilements, 
and  to  sanctify  them  for  holy  fellowship  with  their 
covenant  Jehovah,  who  has  deigneJto  erect  His  sanc- 
tuaiy  in  their  midst.  To  effect  this  purpose  enactments 
are  in  the  first  place  laid  down  to  regulate  the  access  ol 
the  Israelites  to  the  Divine  Being,  as  follows  :  The 
sacrifices  which  ol)taiucd  from  time  immemorial  are 
more  minutely  define<l  and  systematiscd  (chaps,  i.  1  — 
vii.  38) ;  the  priesthood  whose  duty  it  is  to  offer  up 
these  sacrifices  arc  consecrated  and  installed  (chaj)3. 
viii.  1 — X.  20)  ;  the  imcleauuess  of  imimals  (chap.  xi. 
1 — 17),  and  the  impurities  of  men  (chaps,  xii,  1 — xv. 
33),  which  cause  defilement  and  debar  access  to  God, 
are  descrilx-d ;  and,  finally,  the  Day  of  Atonement  is 
instituted,  which  is  to  expiate  at  the  end  of  every 
year  the  neglect  of  any  of  the  above-named  regu- 
lations (chap.  xvi.  1 — 34),  thus  appropriately  con- 
eluding  the  enactments  whicli  are  desigiied  to  fit 
Gixl's  people  for  fellowship  with  Him.  This  group 
of  laws  is  followed  by  sundry  enactments  which  have 
for  their  object   the  holiness  of   the  people  in  their 

•  Sec  Ginsburg,  The  Massorah,  ToL  U.,  Letter  SaviecH,  i  77. 
p.  330. 

♦  For  a  complete  list  of  these  soctions  see  GinsbuTK,  The 
Mu9;iorali,  Vol.  ii..  Letter  Pe,  §  407,  p.  182. 
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every-day  life,  in  their  doin_e8tic  relations,  and  in  their 
intercourse  with  one  another  (chaps.  x\i\.  1 — xx.  27) ; 
the  holiness  of  the  priesthood,  and  their  purity  in  their 
sacred  ministrations  (chaps,  xxi.  1 — xxii.  33) ;  the  saucti- 
fication  of  the  festivals  (chaps,  xxiii.  1 — xxiv.  12)  and 
of  the  whole  land  (chaps,  xxv.  1 — xxvi.  2) ;  with 
directions  about  collateral  questions  arising  from 
this  part  of  legi.slation.  Tlie  logical  sequence  of 
these  different  regulations,  however,  is  not  always 
apparent. 

IV.  Authorship.— As  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Book 
of  Leviticus,  in  its  present  form,  was  written  by  Moses, 
and  as  it  is  against  the  plan  of  this  commentary  to  enter 
at  this  place  into  a  discussion  on  this  question,  whioli 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
Book,  I  thought  that  I  shoxild  best  serve  the  student  of 
Holy  Writ  by  shomng  him  how  the  laws  here 
enacted  were  administered  during  the  second  Temple. 
I  have  therefore   endeavoured  to  depict  the   Temple 


service  in  the  time  of  Christ  as  'conducted  according 
to  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  Book  before  us. 

V.  Literature. — The  most  important  aids  are  (1) 
the  Septuagint,  an  Englisli  translation  of  which  has  been 
published  by  Bagster.  (2)  The  two  Chaldee  versions  of 
the  Pentateuch,  one  under  the  name  of  Onkelos,  and 
the  other  under  the  name  of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  both  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  but  not  alto- 
gether satisfactorily,  by  Etheridge  (Longman,  1865). 
Thelatterof  the  two  is  especially  important,  since,  though 
in  its  present  form  it  is  a  late  compilation,  it  embodies 
tlie  ancient  development  of  the  Mosaic  Law  as  admin- 
istered during  the  second  Temple.  (3)  The  Midrach 
Rabboth.  wliieh  is  a  traditional  explanation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  containing  many  expositions  which  ob- 
tained in  the  time  of  Christ.  A  German  translation  of 
this  work  by  Dr.  Wiinsche  is  now  being  published  in 
parts  at  Leipzig.  Modern  commentaries  are  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 
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CHAPTER  !.—<')  And  the  Lord  called 
unto  Moses,  and  spake  unto  him  out  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  say- 
ing, '-'  Speak  unto  the  cliildron  of  Isratd, 
and  say  unto  them,  If  any  man  of  3'ou 
bring  an  ottering  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall 
bring  your  ottering  of  the  cattle,  even  of 
the  herd,  and  of  the  flock. 


•''  If  liis  offering  he  a  burnt  sacnfice 
of  the  herd,  let  him  offer  a  male  without 
blemish :  he  shall  offer  it  of  his  own 
voluntary  will  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  before  the 
Lord.  '*)"And  he  shall  put  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  burnt  ottering ;  and 
it  shall  be  accepted  for  him  to  make 


The  niune  Leviticus,  tliivt  is.  tlio  Lcvitical  book,  as  this 
portiiiii  of  tin-  Pi-iitatcucli  is  culled  in  our  Bibles,  is  talieii 
iroiii  the  (iHH^k  (LXX.)  Version  of  the  OM  Testament, 
wliere  it  is  so  called  because  it  treats  of  the  sacrificial 
ordinances  and  the  services  performed  by  tlie  Levites. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  called  .  .  .  and  spake.— 
Rather,  And  he  called  unto  Muses,  ttnd  the  Lord 
spake,  A'e.  (Sec  chap.  viii.  15.)  At  the  end  of  the 
previous  liook  we  are  told  that  when  the  tent  of 
nieetinfj  was  completed,  the  Lord  showed  His  appro- 
bation of  it  by  eoverinff  the  o\itside  of  the  cditice 
with  a  heaven-sent  cloud,  and  by  lillin<^  the  inside 
with  His  glory  (Exod.  xl.  :U— :?•■<).  He  therefore,  who 
had  tilled  the  sanctmiry  with  his  glory  now  "  called 
unto  Moses,"  thus  indicating  by  "And  he  called," 
which  are  one  word  in  the  original,  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  two  l)ook.s.  The  ancient  Jewish 
synagogue  already  pointed  out  the  fact  that  this  unusual 
phrase.  "  And  he  called  unto  Moses,"  is  used  as  an  in- 
troductory formula  on  the  three  dilVerent  occasions  when 
tlie  Lord  maile  a  special  commuuieatiou  to  this  great 
law-giver.  Thus  when  the  Lord  first  eomniunieated  to 
Moses  that  He  wius  about  to  deliver  the  Isriuditos  from 
Egypt,  "Ho  called  unto  him  "  from  the  burning  bush 
(Exod.  iii.  4).  When  the  Lord  w.ns  about  to  give  to 
Mo.ses  the  Ten  Commandments  for  the  people  of  Israel, 
"  He  calleil  unto  him  "  from  the  top  of  Sinai  i  Exod.  xix. 
3,  '10) ;  and  now  when  the  Lord  is  al)out  to  give  to  His 
chivsen  (leople.  through  His  .servant  Mosos.  the  laws 
by  which  their  Divine  worship  is  to  bo  regulated,  "He 
called  unto  him  "  from  the  tent  of  meeting  (Lev.  i.  1). 

('-)  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel.— The 
directions  for  the  different  sacrifices  specified  in  ehap.s. 
i.  "2;  iii.  17.  are  not  in  the  first  instance  eommunieati'd 
to  the  priests  who  should  teach  them  to  the  people,  but 
arc  directly  addressed  to  the  people  themselves. 

Ye  shaU  bring  your  offering  .  .  .—Or. /com 
tile  cattle  ije  shall  briiuj  your  uffcrinij./rom  the  oxen 
and  from  the  Jlork.  that  is.  if  the  offering  be  of  qnail- 
nijiods  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  fowl  "  mentioiu'd  in 
verse  If.  they  are  to  bo  of  oxen  and  small  cattle  (tzoii), 
i.e.,  sheep  and  goats. 

(■')  If  his  ofToring  be  a  burnt  sacrifice.— Having 
stated  what  is  nnant  by  animals,  the  direct ii>ns  now 
treat  tipou  the  different  kinds  of  the  offerings  them- 


selves. First  in  order  comes  the  burnt  offering,  wliich 
is  diWded  into  burnt  offering  from  the  beeves  (verses 
3 — 9),  anil  bunit  offering  from  the  flock  (vers<'S  10 — 13). 
The  ox  takes  precedence  because  it  is  the  more  costly 
and  more  imi«)rtant  sacrifice.  It  liad  to  be  without 
disea.se  or  blemish  of  any  kind.  To  offer  a  defective 
sacrifice  was  an  insult  and  a  deception  Hence  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  prophet."  cursed  be  the  deceiver  which 
hath  in  liis  fioek  a  male  and  vowelh  and  sjicrificeth  imto 
the  Lord  a  corrui)t  thing"  (i.e..  an  animal  with  a 
blemish),  Mai.  i.  It-.  The  offerer  is  to  bring  theaninial 
to  the  entrance  of  tlie  tent  of  meeting,  as  it  shoidd  be 
rendered,  that  is.  to  the  front  of  the  Talxjmacle  where 
the  brazen  altar  .stood  (Exod.  xl.  ti). 

Of  his  own  voluntary  wiU.— Tlio  whrde  pas-sage 
is  better  rendcre<l.  at  the  entrance  of  the  teiil  of  meeting 
shall  he  offer  it.  that  he  may  be  accepted  before  the 
Lord.  (Comp.  Exo<l.  xxviii.  38;  Lev.  xix.  .5,  xxii.  IH, 
20.  '20;  xxiii.  11.)  Tins  meaning  is  unmistakably  set 
forth  in  Lev.  xxii.  19,  20,  21,  where  it  is  explicitly  de- 
clared, "  ye  shall  offer  for  yiptir  acceptance  a  male  without 
blemish  of  the  IxH'vcs,  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  goats,  but 
whatsoever  hath  a  blemish  that  ye  shall  not  offer,  for  it 
shall  not  Ih"  acceptable  for  you."  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  ])hra.se  "  for  your  acceptance,"  or  "acceptable 
for  you,"  is  oidy  used  in  connection  with  burnt  nffcriugs 
and  peace  offerings,  but  never  with  sin  offerings. 

(I)  And  he  shall  put  his  hand.— Or. /«;/ Ai» /jam?, 
as  the  same  phrase  is  rendered  iu  chap.  iii.  2.  3.  17.  &c. 
The  lapngon  of  hands  by  the  offerer  on  the  \nctim  was 
enjoined  not  only  in  the  case  of  burnt  offerings,  but 
also  in  peace  oft'erings  (Lev.  iii.  2,  7,  13;  \nii.  22,  &c.) 
aiul  in  sin  offeriiigs  (chap.  iv.  -t,  15,  24,  29,  33 ;  viii. 
14.  &e.).  The  offi-rer  indicatetl  thereby  both  the  snr. 
render  of  his  ownership  of  the  victim,  and  the  transfer 
to  it  of  the  feelings  by  which  he  was  influenced  in  per- 
forming this  act  of  dedication  to  the  Lonl.  From  the 
practice  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  we 
know  that  the  offerer  himself  laid  Iwth  his  hands 
between  the  two  horns  of  the  animal  whilst  alive,  and 
that  no  proxy  could  do  if.  If  s<MeniI  offered  one  sacrifice, 
each  one  laid  his  hand  scimnitelv  on  the  victim,  eon- 
fcs.sing  his  sins  and  saying,  "  I  have  sinned.  I  havo 
committed  iniquity.  I  have  transgres-sed  and  I  have  done 
this  and  this,  but  I  repent  before  Thoe,  and  this  is  iny 
atonement." 
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of  the  Herd, 


atonement  for  him.  (^)  And  lie  shall 
kill  the  bullock  before  the  Loed  :  and 
the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  bring  the 
blood,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  round 
about  upon  the  altar  that  is  by  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
(^'And  he  shall  flay  the  burnt  offering, 
and  cut  it  into  his  pieces.  C*  And  the 
sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  put  fire 
upon  the  altar,  and  lay  the  wood  in  order 
upon  the  fire :  (^*  and  the  priests,  Aaron's 
sons,  shall  lay  the  parts,  the  head,  and 
the  fat,  in  order  upon  the  wood  that  is 
on  the  fire   which  is   upon  the  altar: 


'^'  But  his  inwards  and  his  legs  shall  he 
wash  in  water  :  and  the  priest  shall  bum 
aU  on  the  altar,  to  be  a  burnt  sacrifice, 
an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 

(!''*  And  if  his  offering  be  of  the  flocks, 
namely,  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats,  for 
a  burnt  sacrifice ;  he  shall  brmg  it  a  male 
without  blemish,  (^i*  And  he  shall  kill 
it  on  the  side  of  the  altar  northward  be- 
fore the  Lord  :  and  the  priests,  Aaron's 
sons,  shall  sprinkle  his  blood  round  about 
upon  the  altar.  ('-)  And  he  shall  cut  it 
into  his  pieces,  with  his  head  and  his 


Accepted  for  him.— That  is,  his  offer  will  be 
acceptable  before  the  Lord,  when  the  offerer  thus 
complies  with  the  prescribed  sacrificial  regulations. 
(Comp.  verse  3.) 

To  make  atonement  for  him.— As  the  imposition 
of  hands,  confession,  reijcntauce,  and  prayer  accompanied 
this  sacrifice,  and,  moreover,  as  these  acts  secure  for  the 
offerer  acceptance  with  God,  hence  expiatory  virtue  is 
liere  and  elsewhere  ascribed  to  this  burnt  offering 
(chaps,  xiv.  20;  xvii.  24  :  Micah  vi.  6;  Job  i.  5;  xlii.  8), 
which  belongs  more  especially  to  sin  and  trespass  offer- 
ings (Lev.  iv.  20,  26,  31,  35;  v.  16,  18;  vii.  7,  &c.). 

(5)  And  he  shall  kill  the  bullock.— The  sacrificer 
himself  slaughtered  the  victim  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar,  by  cutting  its  thi-oat,  while  a  iiriest  or  an  assistant 
held  a  bowl  under  the  neck  to  receive  the  blood. 

Before  the  Lord.— That  is,  before  the  door  of  the 
tent  of  meeting  (comp.  verse  11).  Tlie  two  phrases  con- 
stantly interchange  in  the  directions  about  the  sacrifices. 
(Comp.  chaps,  iii.  2,  8,  12 ;  iv.  4,  15.  24 ;  vi.  18,  &c.) 

The  priests,  Aaron's  sons. — Better,  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  the  priests,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders 
this  phrase  in  Numb.  x.  8.  Besides  the  passage  in 
Joshua  xxi.  19,  this  phrase  only  occurs  six  times,  once 
in  Numbers,  where  it  is  properly  rendered,  and  five 
times  in  this  book,  where  it  is  translated  three  times 
"the  priests  Aaron's  sons"  (chap.  i.  5,  8,  11),  and 
twice  "Aaron's  sons  the  priests"  (chaps,  ii.  2;  iii.  2). 
(See  chap.  xxi.  1.) 

And  sprinkle.— Better,  throw  the  hlood.  The 
priestly  functions,  which  began  with  the  catching  of  the 
blood  in  the  bowl,  are  now  to  continue  also  in  this 
instance.  The  priest  threw  the  blood  upon  the  walls  of 
the  altar  in  two  portions.  He  first  stepped  to  the 
north-eastern  corner,  and  from  that  corner  diffused  the 
blood  on  the  northern  and  eastern  walls ;  he  then  placed 
himself  at  the  south-western  comer,  whence  he  diffused 
the  second  portion  of  the  blood  on  the  south  and  western 
walls.  The  rest  of  the  blood  lie  poured  out  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  altar,  which  was  furnished  with 
two  holes ;  these  holes  communicated  with  a  drain  which 
conducted  the  blood  into  the  Kedron. 

By  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.— Better,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting.     (See  verse  3.) 

(6)  And  he  shall 'flay. —After  the  priest  threw  the 
blood  on  the  walls  of  the  altar,  the  sacrificer  himself 
had  to  skin  and  cut  up  the  sacrifice  into  its  natural 
limbs  (comp.  verse  12;  chap.  viii.  20;  Exod.  xxix.  17), 
as  head,  breast,  legs,  &c.,  and  not  mangle  it.  The  skin 
was  the  perquisite  of  tlie  officiating  priest  (Lev.  viii). 

C)  And  the  sons  of  Aaron.- The  priests  are  to 


put  the  fii-e  uijon  the  altar,  because  they  offered  the 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar.  This  applies  to  the  fii'st 
burnt  offering  which  was  offered  upon  the  nosvly- 
erccted  altar,  since  afterwards  the  fire  was  always 
burning,  and  was  never  allowed  to  go  out  (Lev.  vi.  13). 
And  lay  the  wood. — No  other  fuel  but  wood  was 
allowed  for  the  altar,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  bring 
it  from  his  own  house,  but  it  had  to  l)e  the  wood  of 
the  congregation.  (Comp.  Neh.  x.  34  ;  xiii.  31.)  It  had 
to  be  of  the  best  kind ;  worm-eaten  wood  or  timber 
from  pulled-down  buildings  was  not  allowed. 

(8)  Shall  lay  the  parts.— Better,  shall  lay  the 
pieces  in  order,  as  in  verse  12.  The  word  here  rendered 
by  parts  is  the  same  which  is  more  properly  translated 
pieces  in  verse  6.  Here  again  the  priests  arc  not  to  lay 
the  pieces  upon  the  altar  anyhow,  but  are  to  arrange 
them  systematically.  In  consequence  of  the  order  ex- 
pressed in  this  verse,  the  rule  obtained  during  the 
second  Temjjle  that  the  parts  of  the  -victim  should  as 
much  as  possible  be  arranged  in  the  same  order  which 
they  occupied  in  the  animal  when  alive. 

(9)  But  his  inwards. — Before,  however,  the  cnt-up 
victim  was  thus  arranged  to  be  burnt,  the  stomach,  the 
bowels,  and  the  feet  had  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  In  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple,  the  washing  had  to  be  repeated 
three  times  before  the  ablution  was  deemed  complete. 

And  the  priest  shall  burn.— The  word  here  used 
is  not  the  one  generally  used  to  denote  consuming  by 
fire,  but  it  originally  signifies  to  make  a  fume  or  vapour 
by  incense.  It  is  used  in  connection  with  all  sacrifices 
(chaps,  ii.  2,  9;  iii.  5,  11;  iv.  10,  19;  vi.  8;  i-ii.  5,  &e.) 
and  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  thereby  is,  that 
man  upon  earth  fitly  brought  his  gift  to  God  in  heaven, 
by  causing  the  odour  emitted  from  the  burning  sacrifice 
to  ascend  in  a  sweet-smelling  savour  to  heaven. 

(10)  Of  the  flocks. — BuUocks  of  course  could  only 
be  offered  by  the  wealthy.  Hence  the  law  now  provides 
for  those  who  could  not  afford  so  costly  a  sacrifice. 
They  are  to  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  year,  which  was 
the  ordinary  burnt  offering  in  the  time  of  Clu'ist,  and 
not  a  goat.  The  directions  given  with  regai'd  to  the 
burnt  offering  from  bullocks,  equally  apply  to  the 
burnt  offering  from  the  flock  (verses  10 — 13).  They 
are  therefoi-e  not  repeated. 

(11)  On  the  side  of  the  altar  northward.— As 
the  place  for  the  refuse  was  on  the  east  side  (see  verse 
16),  as  the  laver  stood  on  the  west  side,  and  as  the 
ascent  to  the  altar  was  on  the  south  side,  the  north  side 
was  the  most  convenient  for  slaughtering  the  victims. 
This  also  applies  to  the  sin  and  trespass  offerings  (chaps, 
iv.  24,  29,  33 ;  vi.  25;  vii.  2;  xiv.  13,  &c.). 
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o/  (lie  FowU. 


fat:  and  the  priest  sliall  lay  them  in 
or<k'r  on  the  wood  tliat  is  on  the  fire 
which  iH  upon  the  altar :  ''^'  but  he  shall 
wash  the  inwards  and  the  legs  with 
water  :  and  the  priest  shall  bring  it  all, 
and  burn  it  upon  the  altar  :  it  in  a  burnt 
sacrifice,  an  ottering  made  by  fire,  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Loiiu. 

C^'Aiul  it'  the  burnt  sacrifice  for  his 
offering  to  the  Louu  he  of  fowls,  then  lie 
shall  bring  his  ottering  of  turtledoves,  or 
•of  young  pigeons.  "''  And  the  priest 
shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar,  and  '  wring 
ott  his  head,  and  burn  it  on  the  altar ; 
and  the  blood  thereof  sliall  be  wrung 
out  at  tlie  side  of  the  altar  :  <"''and  he 
shall  pluck  away   his   crop   with  -  kis 


I  Or.  pinrh  tyff  tlu 
lieaa     with     ttu 


3  Or,  IheflUh  t\m- 


feathers,  and  cast  it  beside  the  altar  on 
the  east  part,  by  the  place  of  the  ashes: 
*'^'  and  he  shall  cleave  it  with  the  wings 
thereof,  but  shall  not  divide  it  asunder: 
and  the  priest  shall  Ituni  it  upon  the 
altar,  upon  the  worjd  that  in  upon  the 
fire:  it  in  a  burnt  sacrifice,  an  ottering 
made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  sa\our  unto  the 
Lord. 

CHAPTER  II.— ")And  when  any  will 
offer  a  meat  offering  mito  the  Loku,  his 
ottering  shall  be  of  fine  flour;  and  he 
shall  jjour  oil  up(jn  it,  and  put  frankin- 
cense thereon  :  '-'  and  he  shall  bring  it 
to  Aaron's  sons  the  jiriests  :  and  he  shall 
take  thereout  his  handful  of  the  flour 


(12)  With  his  head  and  his  fat.— Tlmt  is,  "  lie 
shall  i-ut  it  into  its  pieces,  and  sever  or  cut  fi/fits  liead 
aiul  its  fat."  By  a  figure  of  sjK-eeli  not  uiieoniinoii  in 
Hebrew,  one  verb  is  eonnected  with  two  sul).stantives, 
thdiigli  it  only  applies  to  one  <if  the  two,  and  a  kindred 
verb  has  to  be  supplied  for  the  second  substantive  to 
obtain  the  proper  sen.se. 

(1^)  Be  of  fowls.— The  fowls  here  are  in  contrast 
to  the  cattle  in  verse  2.  And  as  the  rpuidrupeds  there 
«ro  inune<liately  delined  to  consist  of  bullocks,  sheep  and 
^oats.  so  the  jjfeueric  term  icuujed  creature  is  here  re. 
.strieted  to  the  dove  and  pigeon.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  five  different  kinds  are  allowed  for  (he  burnt  offer- 
ing, viz.,  till'  bullock,  land),  gout,  dove  and  ]iigeon,  the 
.same  that  Al)rani  was  commaniled  to  offer  (Gen.  xv.  9i. 

Of  turtledoves.— Though  in  the  ease  of  the  burnt 
offering,  as  well  as  of  the  sin  offering,  j)igeons  were 
I>erniitte(l  to  those  who  were  too  poor  to  offer  (juadru- 
peds,  yet  in  certain  other  cases  birds  were  prescribed 
for  all  irrespective  of  their  eircumslanecs.  Not  only  did 
turtledoves  regularly  c<ime  in  large  flocks  (Cant.  ii.  11, 
12  ;  Jer.  viii.  7)  into  Palestine  at  certain  periods,  Imt 
<iwing  to  these  sacrifices  the  Jews  have  always  kei)t 
<love-cots  and  reared  pigeons  (2  Kings  vi.  25;  Isa.  Ix.  8; 
•loseph.  Wiirs.  V.  t,  -t).  To  .supply  the  demand  for  them, 
dealers  in  these  birds  .sat  about  with  them  in  cages  on 
stalls  in  the  Temple  court  (Matt.  xxi.  2;  John  xi.  16,  «&«.). 

(1*)  And  the  priest. — It  was  probably  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  the  [loor  offerer,  and  to 
increa-se  the  importance  of  the  otherwise  small  offering, 
that  the  priest  him.self  brought  the  victim  to  the  altar 
.and  slew  it  instead  of  the  worshipper  performing  these 
acts,  as  in  the  case  of  cpiadrupeds.  Tlie  imposition  of 
bands  upon  the  victim  was  dispensed  with,  both  because 
the  bird  was  too  small  for  this  ceremony,  and  because 
the  offerer  brought  it  in  his  hands  to  the  jdace  of 
sacrifiee,  thus  conveying  bv  this  act  the  idea  involved  in 
the  imposition  of  hands. 

And  wring  off  his  head.— Wlicn  the  bird  is 
handed  to  him,  the  priest  is  not  to  nse  any  knife,  but  is 
to  nip  off  its  head  with  his  nails,  throw  the  severed  head 
on  the  altar  fire,  and  thus  cause  it  to  ascend  in  the  sweet- 
smelling  .savour.  As  the  small  (pnintity  of  Idood  eouhl 
not  be  caught  in  a  bowl,  and  woulil  not  suffice  for 
throwing  it  or  pouring  it  on  the  four  walls,  as  was  the 
ease  in  the  offctring  of  quadnij)ed8,  he  pressed  it  out 
from  the  headless  body,  and  let  it  run  on  the  walls. 
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(16)  His  crop  with  his  feathers.- Just  as  in  the 

case  of  quadrupeds  the  skin  was  flayed  off  the  victim 
before  it  was  put  on  the  altar  fire,  so  the  feathers  were 
removed  from  the  bird  before  its  body  was  placed  on 
the  altar.  This  is  the  natural  sense  which  is  to  l)e  ex- 
pected from  the  context,  since  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
that  the  victims  would  be  burnt  with  the  feathers,  and 
thus  cause  an  intolerable  smell.  The  rendering,  how- 
ever, given  in  the  margin,  "  icilh  tlie  filth  thereof,"  is 
now  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  expositors.  As 
the  two  words  respcctivelv  denoting  _/i7//i  and/ea</icr« 
resemble  each  other  in  Hetrew,  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  tliom  has  dropped  out  of  the  text.  The  maw,  there- 
fore, with  its  contents,  as  well  as  the  feathers,  were  re- 
moved to  the  eastern  side  of  the  altar,  where  the  ashes 
from  the  altar  were  throwni  (chap.  vi.  3). 

('")  And  he  shall  cleave  it  with  the  wings 
thereof. — Before  placing  it  on  the  altar  fire  the  [iriest 
made  an  incision  in  the  wings,  witlnmt,  however,  sepa- 
rating them  wholly  from  tlie  Ixxly,  thus  corresponding 
in  some  degi"ee  to  the  limbing  of  the  quadniixHl.  (Seo 
verso  6.) 

IL 

(1)  A  meat  offering. — Better,  an  oblation  of  a 
meat  offering,  as  the  same  two  words  are  rendered  in 
verses  i  and  13.  The  meat  offerings  which  come  next 
in  the  legal  enumeration,  and  which  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  jireseut  chapter,  consisted  of  three  kinds.  The 
first  is  fine  flour  with  oil  and  frankincense  (verses  1 — 3). 
The  flour  was  of  wheat  (Exod.  xxix.  2),  and  was  double 
the  value  of  the  ordinary  barley  Hour  (2  Kings  vii.  1, 
It).  18).  and  because  of  its  use  at  the  sacrifices  formed 
part  of  the  Temi)le  stores  (1  Chron.  ix.  2i» ;  xxiii.  29). 

Shall  pour  oil  upon  it.-  Oil  being  to  the  food  of 
the  Israelites  what  butter  is  to  ours,  the  offerer  is  here 
commanded  to  put  some  of  it  into  this  prei)aration  in 
order  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  the  ))rit'8ts  who 
were  to  eat  part  of  it.  (See  verse  3.)  The  fmnkiucen.se 
wa.s  designed  to  eoimteract  the  offensive  smell  arising 
from  the  quantity  of  the  flesh  burnt  there,  as  is  e%-idcnt 
from  the  following  verse,  where  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
wholly  to  be  burnt. 

(-)  And  he  shall  take.— Better,  And  the  priest 
fhall  take  from  it  a  handful  of  itsfiour  and  of  its  oil 
irith  all  itsfrankincetise,  and  this  shall  he  bum  as  it$ 
memorial  upon  the  altar,  i&c 


The  Meat  Offering. 


LEVITICUS,    II. 


The  Oblation  of  the  Firstfruits, 


thereof,  and  of  the  oil  thereof,  with  air 
the  frankincense  thereof;  and  the  priest 
shall  burn  the  memorial  of  it  upon  the 
altar,  to  he  an  ofiFei'ing  made  by  fire,  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  :  <3'  and 
"the  remnant  of  the  meat  offering  shall 
he  Aaron's  and  his  sons' :  it  is  a  thing 
most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Loed 
made  by  fire. 

(*'  And  if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a 
meat  offei-ing  baken  in  the  oven,  it  shall 
he  unleavened  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil,  or  imleavened  wafers  anointed 
with  oil. 

'*'  And  if  thy  oblation  he  a  meat  offer- 
ing haken  'in  a  pan,  it  shall  be  of  fijie 
flour  unleavened,  mingled  with  oil. 
<^'  Thou  shalt  part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour 
oil  thereon :  it  is  a.  meat  offering. 

(')  And  if  thy  oblation  he  a  meat  offer- 
ing haken  in  the  fryingpan,  it  shall  be 
made  of  fine  flour  with  oil.     (^'  And  thou 


a  Eccliis.  7,  31. 
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shalt  bring  the  meat  offering  that  is 
made  of  these  things  unto  the  Lord  : 
and  when  it  is  presented  unto  the  j^riest, 
he  shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar,  i^'  And 
the  priest  shall  take  from  the  meat  offer- 
ing 'a  memorial  thereof,  and  shall  burn 
it  upon  the  altar :  it  is  an  ''offering  made 
by  fii-e,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Loed.  ('"^  And  that  which  is  left  of 
the  meat  offering  shall  he  Aaron's  and 
his  sons' :  it  is  a  thing  most  holy  of 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by 
fire. 

(">  No  meat  offering,  which  ye  shall 
bring  unto  the  Loed,  shall  be  made  with 
leaven  :  for  ye  shall  burn  no  leaven,  nor 
any  honey,  in  any  offering  of  the  Loed 
made  by  fire. 

(i->  As  for  the  oblation  of  the  fijstfruits, 
ye  shall  offer  them  unto  the  Loed  :  but 
they  shall  not  -be  burnt  on  the  altar  for 
a  sweet  savour. 


Memorial. — So  called  because  it  was  designed  to 
bring  the  worshipper  into  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
God,  and  to  remind  him,  as  it  were,  of  His  promise  to 
accept  the  service  of  His  people  rendered  to  Him  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  command.  Hence  the  declaration  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  the  Lord  remember  all  thine  offerings, 
and  accept  tliy  burnt  sacrifice  "  (Ps.  xx.  4),  and  of  the 
angel  to  Cornelius,  "  thy  prayers  and  thy  alms  are  come 
up  for  a  memorial  before  God  "  (Acts  x.  4). 

(3)  And  the  remnant. — With  the  exception  of  the 
memorial  or  the  handful  of  flour  and  oil,  and  of  aU  the 
frankincense,  this  meat  offering  belonged  to  the  jiriests, 
who  divided  it  among  them,  and  by  whom  alone  it  was 
to  l)e  consumed  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary. 

A  thing  most  holy. — The  offerings  consisted  of 
two  classes,  less  holy  and  most  holy.  The  thank  offer- 
ings (Lev.  xxiii.  20  ;  Num.  vi.  20),  the  firstborn  of  clean 
sacrificed  animals  (Num.  xviii.  17),  the  firstlings  of  oil, 
wine,  and  corn,  and  the  paschal  sacrifices,  belonged  to  the 
less  holy,  and  might  be  eaten  entirely  or  partially  in  any 
clean  place  mthin  the  holy  city  by  the  officiating  priests 
and  their  families  (Lev.  x.  12 — 14).  The  incense  offer- 
ing, the  shew-bread  (Exod.  xxx.  26 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  9),  the 
sin  and  trespass  offerings  (Lev.  vi.  25 — 28 ;  vii.  1,  6 ; 
xiv.  13,  &c.),  and  the  meat  offerings  here  described, 
belonged  to  the  most  holy  class.  They  coidd  only  be 
eaten  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary  by  the  priests  alone. 

(■*)  A  meat  offering  baken  in  the  oven.— The 
second  kind  of  meat  offering  consisted  of  preparations 
baked  with  oil  in  the  oven,  or  in  the  pan,  or  cooked  in  a 
pot  (verses  4 — 10).  The  oven  is  probably  the  portable 
pot,  open  at  the  top,  about  three  feet  higli  and  liable  to 
be  broken  (Lev.  xi.  35),  which  is  still  used  in  the  East 
for  making  bread  and  cakes.  After  the  vessel  is 
thoroughly  heated,  the  dough,  which  is  made  into  large, 
thin,  oval  cakes  resembling  pancakes  or  Scotch  oat- 
cakes, is  dexterously  thrown  against  the  sides,  the 
apert\iro  above  is  covered,  and  the  bread  is  completely 
baked  in  a  few  minutes.  Tliough  the  bread  when  first 
taken  out  is  soft,  and  can  be  rolled  up  like  paper,  it 
hardens  and  becomes  crisp  when  it  is  kept. 


(5)  Baken  in  a  pan. — 'Beiier,  a  flat  plate.  This  is 
probably  the  iron  fii-e-plate  (Ezek.  v.  3),  with  a  convex 
surface,  which  is  placed  horizontally  upon  stones  about 
nine  inches  from  the  ground,  and  underneath  which  the 
fire  is  kindled,  used  by  the  Arabs  to  tliis  day.  The 
large  thin  cakes,  and  the  thin  wafer  bread,  are  laid  upon 
tlie  convex  surface,  wliere  tliey  are  baked  in  comparatively 
few  minutes.  These  baking  operations  took  place  in  tlie 
court  of  the  sanctuaiy,  where  the  vessels  of  ministration 
were  kept  (Ezek.  xl^-i.  20  ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  28,  29). 

(6)  Thou  shalt  part  it  in  pieces. — The  cake  thus 
baked  was  not  to  be  offered  as  a  wliole,  but  broken  up 
in  pieces  and  mingled  with  oil.  Bread,  broken  in  pieces 
and  steeped  in  oil,  butter,  mdk,  or  sweet  juices,  still 
constitutes  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Bedouin  Ariibs. 

C")  Baken  in  the  frying-pan. — Better,  boiled  inr 
a  pan.  This  is  a  deeper  vessel  than  the  frying-pan,  and 
corresponds  more  to  our  stew-pan  or  pot.  In  this  deep 
vessel  the  cakes  were  boiled  in  oil. 

(8)  And  thou  shalt  bring. — Wliichever  of  tlie 
tlirce  cereal  preparations  is  preferred,  tlie  offerer  is  to 
present  it  to  the  priest,  who  is  to  take  it  to  the  altar. 
During  tlie  second  Temple,  tlie  pieces  were  put  into  a 
ministering  vessel,  oil  and  frankincense  were  then  put 
on  them,  and  the  vessel  was  carried  by  the  offerer  to 
the  priest,  and  the  priest  carried  it  to  the  altar  and 
brought  it  to  the  south-west. 

(9,  10)  And  the  priest. — Verses  9  and  10,  which 
conclude  the  law  about  the  bloodless  offerings,  resume 
and  expand  the  directions  given  in  verses  1  and  2. 

(11)  No  meat  ofiTering. — Verses  11 — 13  add  some- 
general  rules  respecting  meat  offerings.  As  honey  wa» 
used  in  olden  times  to  produce  fermentation,  it  is  ex- 
cluded, like  fermented  dough,  from  these  offerings. 
(See  chap.  xi.  20.) 

(12)  As  for  the  oblation. — Better,  as  an  oblation 
of  firstfruits  ye  may  offer  them.  This  verse  mentions- 
an  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  previous  one, 
i.e.,  leaven  and  honey,  which  are  excluded  from  the  meat 
offerings,  may  be  used  with  firstfruits.  Hence  they  are^ 
mentioned  with  firstfruits  (Lev.  xxiii.17 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  5). 
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The  Salt  of  the  Meat  Off>-ring. 


JiKVlTlCUS,    111. 


Tin;  I'etiai  Ojferlitg. 


''"'And  evorj'  oblation  of  thy  meat 
offorin;,'  "shalt  thou  .st-ason  with  salt; 
neither  shalt  thou  sutler  the  salt  of  the 
covenant  of  thy  God  to  bo  laelvinnj  from 
thy  meat  offerinfj  :  with  all  thine  offer- 
ings thou  shalt  offer  salt. 

('■')  And  if  thou  offer  a  meat  offerinj^  of 
thy  firstfVuits  luito  the  Loin),  thou  shalt 
offer  for  the  meat  offerin<^  of  thy  fh-st- 
fruits  {^reen  ears  of  eorn  dried  hy  the 
fire,  even  corn  beaten  out  of  full  ears. 
('*>  And  thou  shalt  put  oil  upon  it,  and 
lay  frankincense  thereon :  it  w  a  meat 
offering.  '"'"'And  the  priest  shall  burn 
the  memorial  of  it,  pari  of  the  beaten 
corn  thereof,  and  part  of  the  oil  thereof, 
with  all  the  frankincense  thereof:  it  is 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

CHAPTER  III.— ("And  if  his  oblation 
he  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offering,  if  he  offer 
it  of  the  herd  ;  whether  it  be  a  male  or 


2  Or,  vtitfrtff  rmrr 
thflitrr.nutXovfT 
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female,  he  shall  offer  it  without  blemish 
before  the  Lokd.  '-'  And  he  shall  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  offering, 
and  kill  it  (il  the  door  of  tin;  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  :  and  Aaron's  sons 
the  priests  shall  sprinkle  the  blrxid  upon 
the  altar  round  about.  '■''  And  he  shall 
offer  of  the  sacrifn'C  of  the  peace  (jffering 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Loun  ; 
'the  'fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and 
all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards, 
'••^  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  on  them,  which  is  by  the  Hanks,  and 
the  -caul  above  the  liver,  with  the  kid- 
neys, it  shall  he  take  away.  '■"'•And 
Aaron's  sons  shall  burn  it  on  the  altar 
upon  the  burnt  sacrifice,  which  is  upon 
the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire  :  it  is  an 
offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord. 

("'  And  if  his  offering  for  a  sacrifice  of 
peace  oft'ering  unto  the  Lord  he  of  the 


('•')  And.  every  oblation.— But  salt,  wliicli  istlio 
coiitniry  to  Ifiivcii,  and  which  prcsorvcs  fniiii  putrefao- 
tioii  and  corruption,  was  to  hi-  an  ingrodient,  not  oidy 
of  bloodless,  hut  of  all  animal  saoi-iticos  lEzok.  xliii.  24). 

The  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God.  From 
its  antisi'ptif  and  savoury  (Hialitics,  salt  hcoamo  tho 
symbol  of  hospitality,  friindshiii,  d\n'ability,  fidelity. 
"  To  cat  bread  and  salt  together"  is,  iu  the  East,  an 
expression  for  a  league  of  mutual  amity  (Russell, 
Aleppo,  i.  232).  Wlicn  the  Arabs  make  a  covenant  to- 
gether, they  p\it  sjdt  on  the  blade  of  a  sword,  from 
whence  every  one  puts  a  little  into  his  mouth.  This 
constitutes  thorn  l)lood  relations,  and  they  remain  faith- 
ful to  each  other  even  when  iu  danger  of  life  (Ritter. 
Erd.  xiv.  !MiO).  Hence  tht>  expression  "  a  covenant  of 
salt,"  wliich  also  occurs  in  Num.  xviii.  l!',  and  2  Chron. 
xiii.  .5,  denotes  an  indissoluble  alliance,  an  everlasting 
covenant.  Hence,  too,  the  phrase  "'  salted  with  the  salt 
of  the  palace"  (Ezra  iv.  li)  means  boimd  by  sacred 
obligations  of  fulelitv  to  tho  king. 

(•*)  Andif  thou  ofTer.— The  third  kind  of  meat 
offering  (verses  14 — 1())  is  of  the  firsffmits.  These 
verses  should  properly  come  immediately  after  verso 
12,  sinco  verse  13  concludes  tlie  directions  about  the 
different  kinds  of  minchnK  or  bloodless  offerings,  with 
general  remarks  ajjplying  to  all  animal  sacrifices.  Sudi 
transpositions  are  not  unciminum  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Pardied  or  roasted  com,  as  here  described, 
was,  and  still  is.  a  favourite  article  of  food  in  the  East 
(Lev.  xxiii.  14:  Josh.  v.  11  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  17;  xxv.  18; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28 ;  Ruth  ii.  141.  It  was,  therefore,  an 
approj)riate  meat  offering.  Hence  the  regulations  about 
it,  verses  14  —  Iti,  are  the  same  as  those  given  with  regard 
to  the  other  two  kinds  of  bloodless  offerings. 

III. 

(1)  A  sacrifice  of  peace  offering.— Tho  peace 
offering  of  which  this  I'hapter  treats,  consisted  of  two 
kinds,  tho  peace  oft'ering  from  the  herd  (verses  1 — 5), 
and  tlu>  peace  offering  from  the  Hock  (verses  6 — 15). 
As  in  tho  case  of  the  burnt  offering  (chap.  i.  3),  the  ox 
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is  mentioned  first,  because  it  is  most  costly  and  more 
important. 

Whether  it  be  a  male.— \\niil.st  in  the  ca.sc  of  the 
burnt  offering  ichap.  i.  3.  lU)  the  male  oidy  was  legal, 
there  is  no  distinction  of  sex  here,  nor  is  tliere  any 
limitation  of  age.  All  that  was  required  was  tliat  it 
should  be  witliiput  any  organic  defect. 

(-)  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand.— Unlike  tho 
laying  of  hands  on  the  burnt  offering,  there  was  ni> 
ccmfession  of  sin  here,  but  the  utterance  of  words  of 
praise  to  God,  and  tliis  might  be  done  in  any  place  of 
tho  court-yard  whicli  was  most  convenient  for  tho 
offerer  to  kill  the  s.icrifico. 

At  tho  door  of  the  tabernacle.— Better,  at  the 
cnfnince  of  the  tint  of  mtitlnij.     (See  chap.  i.  3.) 

Aaron's  sons  the  priests. — Better,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  the  itriests.     (Sec  chap.  i.  5.) 

Shall  sprinkle. — Better,  throiv  (seo  chap.  i.  !>). 

(3)  And  he  shall  offer.— That  is,  ho  who  bring* 
the  sficrifices,  not  the  priest. 

The  fat.— That  is,  the  best  or  choicest  part.  Hence 
tlie  expression  is  also  used  for  the  best  produce  of  the 
ground  (Gen.  xlv.  18;  Num.  x«ii.  12).  As  tho  nicst 
valuable  part  of  the  aninnil.  the  fat  bclongixl  to  God, 
and  liencc  had  a  i>eenliar  sanctity,  for  which  reason  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  eaten  (Lev.  iii.  17;  \"ii.  23). 

(5)  And  Aaron's  sons. — After  the  offerer  has 
killed  the  victim,  taken  out  the  choice  parts  and  offei-ed 
them  to  the  oiliciating  priest,  tho  latter  sluiU  bum  i7, 
tliat  is,  the  whole  collei'tion  of  the  fat  jiicccs  described  in 
verses  3  and  4,  upon  tho  ashes  of  the  continual  burnt 
offering,  which  was  the  daily  offering  of  the  land).  It 
ln\d  always  the  precedence,  and  was  l)urning  the  wliole 
day  (Lev.  vi.  121.  Besides  these  choice  jjieccs  wliich 
had  thus  to  be  I)umt,  the  breast  and  t)ie  right  shoulder 
wero  resented  for  tho  priest,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  jwace  offering  was  eaten  by  tho  offerer,  his  family 
and  his  friends  (Lev.  vii.  1.5,  lt>). 

(6)  Of  the  fiock.— That  is,  of  .sheep  or  goat,s  ;  they 
too  might  be  either  male  or  female,  proWded  only  that 
they  were  without  organic  defects. 
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flock ;  male  or  female,  he  shall  offer  it 
without  blemish.  C)  If  he  offer  a  lamb 
for  his  offering,  then  shall  he  offer  it 
before  the  Lord.  <^'  And  he  shall  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  offering, 
and  kill  it  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation :  and  Aaron's  sons  shall 
sprinkle  the  blood  thereof  round  about 
upon  the  altar.  (^'  And  he  shall  offer  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offering  an 
offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  ; 
the  fat  thereof,  and  the  whole  rump,  it 
shall  he  take  off  hard  by  the  backbone ; 
and  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards, 
and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards, 
<i"J  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks, 
and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  with  the 
kidneys,  it  shall  he  take  away,  (i^)  And 
the  priest  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar  : 
it  is  the  food  of  the  offering  made  by 
fij-e  unto  the  Lord. 

(12)  And  if  his  offering  he  a  goat,  then 
he  shall  offer  it  before  the  Lord.  '^^^And 
he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
it,  and  kill  it  before  the  tabernacle  of 
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the  congregation :  and  the  sons  of  Aaron 
shall  sprinkle  the  blood  thereof  upon  the 
altar  round  about.  <i*'  And  he  shall  offer 
thereof  his  offering,  even  an  offering 
made  by  fire  imto  the  Lord  ;  the  fat 
that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  all  the 
fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards,  ^^^1  and  the 
two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon 
them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the 
caid  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys, 
it  shall  he  take  away,  (i^*  And  the  priest 
shall  burn  them  upon  the  altar :  it  is  the 
food  of  the  offering  made  by  fire  for  a 
sweet  savour :  "all  the  fat  is  the  Lord's. 
(1^)  It  sludl  he  a  perjietual  statute  for 
your  generations  throughout  all  your 
dwellings,  that  ye  eat  neither  fat  nor 
'blood. 

CHAPTEE  IV.— <i)And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying, '-'  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  If  a  soul 
shall  sia  through  ignorance  against  any 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning things  which  ought  not  to  be 
done,  and  shall  do  against  any  of  them : 


(7)  A  lamb. — Better,  a  sheep,  as  it  is  rendered  in 
Lev.  i.  10  ;  vii.  23 ;  xxii.  19,  27,  &c.,  since  the  word  de- 
notes a  full-grown  sheep. 

(8)  Before  the  tabernacle  of  tlie  congrega- 
tion.— Better,  before  the  tent  of  meeting.    (See  verse  2.) 

(9)  The  whole  rump.— Better,  the  whole  fat  tail 
(so  also  Esod.  xxix.  22  ;  Lev.  vii.  3 ;  viii.  25 ;  ix.  19). 
The  sheep  of  Syria  and  Palestine  were,  and  still  are,  the 
broad-tailed  species,  the  broad  pai-t  often  weighing 
fifteen  pounds  and  upwards.  In  young  animals,  the 
substance  of  the  tail,  which  consists  of  marrow  and  fat, 
tastes  like  marrow,  and  it  is  used  by  the  Arabs  for 
cooking  instead  of  butter.  It  is  often  so  large  that  it 
trails  on  the  ground,  and  to  save  the  animal  from  the  pain 
occasioned  by  dragging  it  on  the  ground,  a  small  wheeled 
truck  is  attached  to  it,  on  which  it  draws  it  along.  It  is 
only  the  tail  of  sheep  which  is  here  included  among  the 
fat  parts  that  are  to  be  offered  upou  the  altar.  It  is, 
liowever,  not  regarded  as  the  ordinary  fat  of  other  quad- 
nipeds  (Lev.  ix.  19),  and  hence,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  is  not  included  in  the  proliibitiou  of  verse  3. 

(10)  And  the  two  kidneys.— The  ritual  enjoined 
in  these  two  verses  is  the  same  as  in  verses  4  and  5. 

(11)  The  food,  or  bread,  that  is,  which  the  fire  upon 
the  altar  was  to  consume  for  God,  or  the  sacrifice. 
Hence  that  which  was  burnt  unto  God  was  called  His 
bread  (Num.  xxWii.  2;  Ezek.  xliv.  7),  and  the  priests 
who  burnt  it  are  described  as  offering  "  the  bread  of 
tlieir  God  "  (Lev.  xxi.  6,  8,  17). 

(12-15)  And  if  his  oflTering  be  a  goat.— The 
directions  about  the  goat  as  a  peace  oileriug  are  the 
same  as  those  about  an  ox.  No  mention  of  male  or 
female  is  here  made,  because  this  point  is  already 
stated  in  verse  6.  Unlike  the  burnt  offering  (Lev.  i. 
10),  the  goat  is  here  separated  from  the  sheep  because 
of  the   difference  in   the  oblation,  arising  from  the 


broad  tail  of  the  sheep,  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
goat. 

(16)  Shall  burn  them.— That  is,  the  fat  pieces 
which  have  thus  been  specified  (see  chap.  iv.  35), 
because  they  constitute  the  bread  of  Jehovah ;  they  are 
to  ascend  in  a  sweet-smeUing  savour  to  heaven.  (See 
chap.  i.  9). 

AH  the  fat  is  the  Lord's. — Tliis  part  of  the 
verse  is  intimately  connected  with  the  following  verse. 
As  the  fat  belongs  to  the  Lord,  it  is  therefore  enacted 
as  a  perpetual  statute  that  it  must  never  be  eaten. 

(17)  A  perpetual  statute  for  your  generations 
throughout  all  your  dwellings.— Better,  a  statute 
for  ever  throughout  your  generations  in  all  your 
dtoellings ;  so  the  Authorised  Version  in  the  only  three 
other  passages  in  which  it  occurs.  (Corap.  Lev.  xxiii. 
14,  21,  where  it  is  inverted;  and  31.)  That  is,  the  law 
not  to  eat  fat  of  beeves,  sheep,  or  goats,  is  to  be  binding 
upon  the  Israelites  throughout  all  their  future  genera- 
tions, and  is  applicable  to  any  place  wherever  they 
may  dwell.  As  the  full  legislative  formula  only  occurs 
four  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  restricted  to  this 
book,  it  is  important  to  render  it  uniformly  in  all  the 
four  passages.  For  the  import  of  this  statute  see 
chap.  vii.  23—25. 

IV. 

(2)  If  a  soul  shall  sin.— It  will  be  seen  that  whilst 
the  three  previous  kinds  of  offerings,  viz.,  the  burnt 
offering  (chap.  i.  1 — 17).  the  meat  offering  (chap.  ii. 
1 — 16),  and  the  peace  offering  (chap.  iii.  1 — 17),  are 
spoken  of  as  familiarly  known  and  practised  among 
the  Israelites  before  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  sin 
offering  and  the  trespass  offering  are  here  introduced 
as  a  new  injunction.  We  have  here  no  more  the 
voluntary  formula,  "  If  any  man  of  you  bring,"  &c. 
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<*'  If  the  priest  that  is  anointed  do  sin 
according  to  the  sin  of  the  people ;  then 
let  him  bring  for  his  sin,  which  he  hath 
sinned,  a  young  bullock  without  blemish 
unto  the  Louu  for  a  sin  oflering.  <'''Aiid 
ho  shall  bring  the  bullock  unto  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
before  the  Lokd  ;  and  shall  lay  his  hand 


upon  the  bullock's  head,  and  kill  the 
bullock  before  the  Lord.  <*'  And  the 
priest  that  is  anointed  shall  take  of  the 
bullock's  blood,  and  bring  it  to  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation :  '"'  and  the 
priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood, 
and  sprinkle  of  the  blood  seven  tiroes 
before  the  Loud,  before  the  vail  of  tlie 


(ohaps.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  iii.  1),  as  yon  are  in  the  habit  of 
brinj^iiij; ;  l>iit  "if  a  houI  Mliall  siu  .  .  .  let  him 
briiif;'  fur  liis  hIii  offorin)^  a  yomi;;  Imllock,"  &o. 

Through  ignorance. -He  ilid  it  inadvcrtontly, 
mill  nt  till)  tiiiio  i>f  its  i-oiiiniittal  did  not  know  tliat  it 
wart  a  traiisgTPHrtion ;  l)ut  rocogiiiwd  it  as  a  sin  after 
lie  did  it.  (Conip.  versos  18,  22,  27;  oliai).  v.  IS; 
c'liaii.  xxii.  It.)  According  to  tho  practice  wliidi 
obtained  during  tlio  second  Teinple,  tlic  sin  liere 
Biioken  of,  for  nhicli  the  sin  offering  was  brought,  was 
(1)  a  sin  committed  tlirough  ign()ran<'e,  or  invohnitarily, 
as  opposed  to  a  sin  committed  with  a  set  purpose 
(conip.  Numb.  xv.  30) ;  (2)  a  sin  against  o  negative 
comnumd ;  |3)  a  sin  consisted  in  acts,  not  in  words  or 
thouglits,  as  is  deduced  from  tlie  expression  "  and  shall 
do  against  any  of  them;"  and  (■(•)  of  acts  of  sucli  a 
nature,  tliat  if  committed  intentionally  they  would 
subject  the  sinner  to  tho  awful  punishment  of  excision. 
(See  Numb.  xv.  29,  30.) 

(3)  The  priest  that  ia  anointed.— To  illustrate 
tliis  law,  the  conduct  of  the  liigh  priest  is  atldueed  as 
the  first  instance,  to  show  when  and  how  this  exalted 
functionary  is  to  bring  the  sin  offering  in  question. 
By  tliis  tlie  Lcvitical  law  indicates  tliat  even  tho  chief 
of  the  priesthood  was  but  a  frail  being  like  the  rest  of 
tho  people,  and  was  exposed  to  the  .sjinio  infirmities  as 
tho  laity,  thus  precluding  the  a.ssumption  of  spiritual 
superiority.  Hence  the  remark  of  the  Apostle,  "  the 
law  made  those  high  priests  who  had  infirmity,  and 
who  neede<l  <hiily  to  offer  up  sacrifices,  first  for  their 
own  sin.s  and  tlien  for  tho  people's;  but  our  high 
priest,  Christ  Jesus,  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the 
heavens"  (Hob.  vi.  27,  28).  The  phrase  "tho  priest 
that  is  anointed  "  for  "  the  high  priest  "  is  restricted  to 
this  book,  where  it  occurs  four  times  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16; 
vi._  15  iu  Heb.;  22  in  tho  English).  "Tlie  great 
priest,"  or  high  priest,  is  tlie  appellation  used  in  the 
other  porticms  of  the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  x.\i.  10;  Numb. 
XXXV.  25,  28),  and  in  Joshua  (chap.  xx.  6);  whilst  in 
the  later  books  of  tho  Old  Testament  this  fimctionary 
is  called  chief  priest  (2  Kings  xxv.  18;  2  Cliron.  xix. 
11  ;  xxiv.  11;  xxvi.  20;  xxxi.  10;  Ezra  ^^i.  51.  He  is 
called  ■'  tho  anointed  priest."  because,  like  Aaron,  he 
alone  was  anointed  when  he  succeeded  to  the  high 
office,  whilst  tho  ordinary  priests  were  simply  conse- 
crated. Their  anointing  descended  with  them  to  all 
futurity  by  virtue  of  being  the  descendants  of  Aaron. 
tSee  chap.  viii.  12.) 

According  to  the  sin  of  the  people.— Tliat  is, 

he  having  in  ignorance  committed  the  same  sin  as  the 
common  people,  to  which  he  is  as  liable  as  they.  From 
the  phra.sc  "against  any  comman<Imenfs  of  tho  Lord" 
in  the  preceding  verse,  as  well  as  from  chaps,  x.  6 ; 
xxi.  lt> — 15,  it  is  evident  that  the  sin  of  ignorance  here 
alluded  to  does  not  refer  to  the  inadvertent  neglect  of 
his  official  duty,  which  devolves  upon  the  high  priest  as 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  people,  but  to  any  offence 
whatsoever  ignorantly  committed.     According  to  the 
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marginal  reading,  to  mnke  the  people  miilty,  or  more 
literally,  to  (hi:  ijuilt  of  the  people,  which  is  equally 
admis-sible,  tho  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  lie  by 
committing  a  sin  cau.ses  the  jM-ople  to  transgress, 
inasmuch  as  his  example  is  followe<l  by  them;  or  that, 
in  virtue  of  the  intimate  connection  whirh  subsisted 
between  the  representative  of  the  nation  and  t}ie  peoide. 
the  sin  of  the  ono  was  the  sin  of  the  other.  (Comp. 
chap.  I.  G;  1  Clinm.  xxi.  3.) 

A  young  bullock.— Literally,  a  steer,  the  son  of 
a  bull.  The  sacrificial  rides  which  obtained  at  th» 
time  of  Christ  minutely  defined  tho  respective  ages  of 
tho  bullock :  the  steer,  the  S(m  of  a  bull,  and  tho  calf. 
The  bullock  or  ox  which  was  brought  as  a  sacrifico  had 
to  bo  three  years  old :  "the  steer  the  son  of  a  hull" 
rendered  in  the  pas.sage  before  us,  and  in  the  Authorised 
Version  generally,  by  "a  young  bullock"  (Exo<l.  iiix. 
1;  Lev.  iv.  14;  xvi.  3;  xxiii.  8,  Ac),  had  to  be  two 
years  old;   whilst  the  calf  had  to  be  of  the  first  year. 

(*)  Unto  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation. — Better,  unto  the  entrance  of  the 
tent  of  meetuuj.  ( Sec  chap.  i.  3.)  The  regidations  about 
the  bringing  of  the  sin  offering  np  to  tho  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  aro  tho  same  as  those  about  tho  other  sacri- 
fices, 

(5)  And  bring  it.— That  is,  after  the  high  priest 
had  received  the  blood  into  the  bowl  (see  chap.  i.  5),  he 
is  to  bring  it  out  of  the  court  where  the  victim  wa.s 
slain  into  the  tent  of  meeting. 

(fi)  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger.- The 
different  treatment  of  tho  blood  is  here  to  be  noticed. 
Whilst  in  the  case  of  the  other  sacrifices  the  priest 
threw  the  blood  upon  the  walls  of  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  (see  chap.  i.  5),  in  the  sin  offering  l)cfore 
us  the  high  priest  is  first  of  aU  to  dip  his  finger  seven 
times  in  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  it  before  the  Lord. 
The  finger,  acconling  to  the  rides  which  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple,  was  that  of  the  right  hand, 
as  the  blood  was  always  taken  and  sprinkled  with  the 
right  hand.  Seven,  being  a  complete  number,  is  used 
for  the  perfect  finishing  of  a  work.  Hence  the  seven 
days  of  creation  (Gen.  ii.  2,  3) ;  seven  branches  were  in 
the  golden  candlestick  (Exod.  xxv.  37 ;  xxxvii.  23) ; 
seven  times  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xn.  14) ;  seven  times  was  the  oil 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar  when  it  was  consecrated  (Lev. 
viii.  11);  seven  days  were  required  for  consecrating  the 
priests  (Lev.  viii.  35);  seven  days  were  necessary  for 
purifying  the  defiW  (Lev.  xii.  2;  Numb.  xix.  19); 
seven  times  Naaman  washed  iu  tho  Jordan  (2  Kings  v. 
10,  14) ;  seven  days  Jericho  was  besieged,  and  seven 
priests  with  seven  trumpets  blew  when  the  walls  fell 
dovni  (Josh,  vi.) ;  the  lamb  liad  seven  horns  and  sereu 
eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  Go<l  (Rev.  v.  6); 
seven  seals  are  on  God's  book  (Rev.  i.  5).  &c.,  ic. 

Before  the  Lord. — As  tho  Lord  was  enthroned  on 
tho  mercy-scat  between  the  eliembim  (Exod.  nv.  22) 
in  the  holy  of  holies,  tho  phrase  "  before  the  Lord  "  is 
used  for  the  place  in  front  of  the  holy  of  holies, 
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sanctuary.  '''  And  the  priest  shall  put 
some  of  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  sweet  incense  before  the  Lord, 
■which  is  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  shall  pour  "all  the  blood  of 
the  bullock  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar 
of  the  bui'nt  offering,  which  is  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion. (^'  And  he  shall  take  off  from  it 
all  the  fat  of  the  bullock  for  the  sin 
offering ;  the  fat  that  covereth  the  in- 
wards, and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the 
inwards,  <^*  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the 
fat  that  is  upon  them,  which  is  by  the 
flanks,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  with 
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the  kidneys,  it  shall  he  take  away,  '^'"  as 
it  was  taken  off  from  the  bullock  of  the 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings :  and  the 
priest  shall  biirn  them  upon  the  altar  of 
the  burnt  offering.  ("**And  the  skin  of 
the  buUock,  and  all  his  flesh,  with  his 
head,  and  with  his  legs,  and  his  inwards, 
and  his  dung,  <^-*  even  the  whole  bullock 
shall  he  carry  forth  '  without  the  camp 
unto  a  clean  place,  where  the  ashes  are 
poured  out,  and  ''burn  him  on  the  wood 
with  fire  :  ^  where  the  ashes  are  poured 
out  shall  he  be  burnt. 

(^3)  And  if  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel  sin  through  ignorance,  ''and  the 


■whore  the  altar  of  incense,  the  shewbread,  and  the 
golden  candlestick  stood  (Exod.  xxvii.  21 ;  xxviii.  35 ; 
XXX.  8;  xxxiv.  34,  &c.),  and  towards  which  the  blood 
wa.s  sprinkled. 

Before  the  vail  of  the  sanctuary. — This  jArase 
is  simply  explanatory  of  the  former  phrase.  As  the 
vail  separated  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the  shechinah 
dwelt,  from  the  holy  place,  the  words  are  simply 
nsed  as  another  expression  for  "  before  the  Lord." 
This  clause  has,  however,  been  variously  interpreted 
from  time  immemorial.  As  before  is  not  in  the  original, 
but  is  supplied  in  the  tran.slation,  some  have  maintained 
that  the  vail  itself  was  sprinkled ;  whilst  others,  who, 
with  tlie  Authorised  Version,  regard  tlie  whole  phrase 
to  mean  "  before  the  vail,"  declare  that  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  in  front  of  the 
vail. 

C)  And  the  priest  shall  put.— That  is,  the  high 
priest.  With  the  finger  thus  dipped  iuto  it,  he  is  to 
put  some  of  the  blood  on  each  of  the  four  horns  of  the 
golden  altar  on  which  the  incense  was  offex-ed. 

This  process,  too,  was  peculiar  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
siu  offering.  The  altar  was  placed  in  the  holy  place 
before  the  vail  which  separated  off  the  holy  of  holies 
(Exod.  XXX.  1 — 6).  According  to  the  practice  which 
obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  priest  began  by 
putting  the  blood  first  on  tlie  north-east  horn,  then  on 
the  north-west,  then  on  the  south-west,  and,  lastly,  on 
the  south-east  horn.  He  dipped  his  finger  in  the 
blood  of  the  bowl  at  the  sprinkling  of  each  horn,  and 
wiped  his  finger  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl  between  the 
separate  sprinklings,  as  the  blood  which  remained  on 
his  finger  from  one  horn  was  not  deemed  fit  to  be  put 
on  the  other. 

And  shall  pour  all  the  blood.— That  is,  all  the 
remaining  Ijlood.  The  bidk  of  the  blood  which  re- 
mained, after  expending  the  small  quantity  on  the 
horns  of  the  incense  altar  inside  the  sanctuary,  the 
priest  poured  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  burnt 
<ifforino',  which  stood  outside  the  holy  place.  At  the 
time  of  tlie  second  Temple,  there  were  at  the  south- 
west horn  of  this  altar  two  holes,  like  two  nostrils, 
through  which  the  blood  ran  into  a  drain  conveying  it 
into  tlie  brook  of  Kedron. 

(8)  And  he  shall  take  off  from  it  all  the  fat.— 
Tliat  is,  the  best  or  choicest  part.  (See  chap.  iii.  3.)  At 
tlio  time  of  Clirist  tlie  sin  offering  was  cut  open,  the  fat 
and  inwards  were  taken  out,  put  into  a  vessel,  salted, 
stewed  on  the  fire,  and  burnt  upon  the  altar  as  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 
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(9)  And  the  two  kidneys.— The  regulations 
prescribed  in  these  two  verses  are  the  same  as  those  in 
connection  with  the  peace  offering  in  chap.  iii.  4,  5. 

(11)  And  the  skin  of  the  bullock. — Unlike  other 
burnt  offerings,  the  skins  of  which  were  taken  off,  and 
became  the  perquisite  of  the  priests  (chap.  vii.  8),  this 
sin  offering  wa,s  not  flayed  at  all,  but  was  cut  to  pieces 
with  its  skm. 

(12)  Even  the  whole  bullock  shall  he  carry 
forth. — This  does  not  mean  that  the  high  priest  him- 
self had  to  carry  the  whole  bullock  all  that  distance, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  so  common  in  Hebrew, 
where  the  singular  is  used  for  the  plural,  or  the  inde- 
finite or  impersonal  form,  denotes  that  those  who 
assisted  in  doing  the  rough  work  of  the  altar  shall 
carry  the  victim.  Hence  the  ancient  Greek  Version 
(LXX.)  and  the  Samaritan  rightly  render  it  by  "  and 
they  shall  carry,"  in  the  plural  :  i.e..  the  whole  bullock 
shall  be  carried  forth.  In  verse  24  of  this  very  chapter 
the  Authorised  Version  properly  translates  the  same 
idiom  iuto  "  in  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt 
offering,"  though  the  verb,  as  in  the  verse  befoi'e  us,  is 
in  the  singular.     (See  also  verse  14.) 

Without  the  camp.  —  During  the  time  of  the 
second  Temple  there  were  thi-ee  places  for  biu-uiug :  one 
place  was  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary,  where  they 
burnt  the  sacrifices  which  were  luifit  and  rejected ;  the 
second  place  was  in  the  mountain  of  the  house  called 
Birah,  where  were  buried  those  sacrifices  which  met  with 
an  accident  after  they  had  been  carried  out  of  the  court; 
and  the  third  place  was  witliout  Jerusalem,  called  the 
place  of  ashes.  It  is  this  place  to  which  the  Apostle 
refers  when  he  says,  ''  for  the  bodies  of  those  beasts 
wliose  blood  is  brought  into  the  holy  place  by  the  high 
priest  as  an  offering  for  sin  are  burned  without  the 
camp.  Wlierefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify 
the  people  through  his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the 
gate  "  (Heb.  xiii.  11,  12). 

And  burn  him  on  the  wood  with  flre. — 
Whilst  special  wood  was  required  for  the  burning  of 
those  victims  which  were  consumed  in  the  court  of  the 
sanctuary  (see  chap.  i.  7),  the  sacrifices  which  were 
taken  outside  the  city  could  be  burnt  with  any  wood,  or 
even  straw  or  stubble.  All  that  was  insisted  on  was 
that  it  should  be  burned  with  fire,  as  the  text  before  us 
has  it,  but  not  with  cinder,  coals,  or  lime. 

(13)  And  if  the  whole  congregation. — As  the 
whole  Church,  in  its  corporate  body,  is  no  more  exempt 
from  human  frailty  than  its  highest  spiritual  chief,  the 
law  now  prescribes  the  sin  offering  for  the  congrega- 
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tlt«  Cmu/regntion, 


thing  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  tlioy  liave  dune  xomewhat 
(ujainul  any  of  the  comniandnieuts  of 
the  LoKU  concerning  tkinijn  which  should 
not  be  done,  and  are  f^uilty ;  <"'  when 
tlio  sin,  whieh  they  have  sinned 
a<^ain8t  it,  is  known,  then  the  con- 
f^regation  shall  offer  a  younf^  bullock 
for  the  sin,  and  brin<^  him  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  <''■'  And 
the  elders  of  the  congregation  shall  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock 
before  the  Loud  :  and  tlio  bullock  shall 
be  killed  before  tlie  Loud.  '"*'  And  the 
})riest  that  is  anointed  shall  bring  of 
the  bullock's  blood  to  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation :  *'"J  and  the  pi-iest 
shall  dip  his  finger  in  some  of  the  blood, 
iiiid  sprinkle  it  seven  times  before  the 
Loiu),  even  before  the  vail.  '"*'  And  he 
shall    put  some  of  the  blood  upon  the 


horns  of  the  altar  which  i«  before  the 
LoKi),  that  Ix  in  the  tabernaclf  of  the 
congregation,  and  shall  pour  out  all  the 
blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  the 
burnt  offering,  which  in  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
(""  And  he  shall  take  all  his  fat  from 
hiui,  and  burn  it  upon  the  altar. 
*^'  And  he  .sliall  do  with  the  bullock  as 
he  did  with  the  bullock  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing, so  shall  he  do  with  this  :  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
them,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them. 
('■^''  And  he  shall  carry  forth  tlio  bullock 
without  the  camp,  and  burn  him  as  he 
burned  the  first  bullock:  it  is  a  sin  offer- 
ing for  the  congregation. 

(22)  "Wten  a  ruler  hath  sinned,  and 
done  80TOcit7io<  through  ignorance ajramst 
any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
his  God  concerning  things  which   shoxild 


tion  (verses  13 — 21).  The  case  here  assiuned  is  that 
of  the  wliolc  (•oiifrrcgatiun  liavinjj  iffnorantly  committed 
.some  act  which  iit  tlic  time  of  its  committal  (licy  hc- 
lievcd  to  1)0  lawful,  but  wliirli  they  afterwards  discovered 
to  he  sinful.  The  two  terms  resjiectively  rendered 
in  tile  Authorised  Version  hy  coiujreyiition  and  asscinbly 
<lenote  the  same  body  of  i>coi)le,  and  are  used  iuter- 
chaufjeably.  so  that  the  8anu>  congregation  or  assembly 
whieh  inadvertently  committed  the  .sin  afterwards 
ivcognised  it.  (Com]).  Num.  xv.  2-4' — 2(J.)  Au  instance 
of  such  a  luitional  and  congregational  sin  is  recorded  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  32,  whcri^  we  arc  told  that  the  Israelit<>s. 
lifter  smiting  the  Philistines,  "  tlew  upon  the  si)oil,  and 
took  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  calves,  and  slew  them  on  the 
jfround.  and  the  people  did  eat  them  with  the  blood." 
According  to  tlieancient  intcrpntation.  however,  whieh 
obtained  at  the  tiuu'  of  Christ, '"  the  whole  congregation 
of  Israel  "  and  "  the  a.ssombly  "  here  spoken  of  denote 
the  great  Sanhcdrin,  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
who,  through  error,  might  proclaim  a  decri-o  calculated 
to  mislead  the  nation,  tlms  accounting  for  the  apparent 
discre{)ancy  between  this  passage  and  Niun.  xv. 
22— 2H. 

(It)  Offer  a  young  bullock.— The  same  sacrifice 
which  is  prescribed  for  the  sin  of  the  high  priest  (comp. 
verse  3),  and  though  not  expressed  here,  it  must  bo 
without  blemish. 

And  bring  him  before  the  tabernacle  of  tho 

congregation. — Better,  before  the  tent  of  meetiiu/. 
(See  chap.  i.  3.)  This  no  more  means  that  the  whole 
«-ongrcgati()n  or  the  thousands  of  Israelites  are  all  to 
lay  hold  of  tho  victim,  and  carry  it  to  the  apjKiinted 
]ilace  of  slaughter,  than  the  phra.se  in  verse  12  signifies 
that  the  high  priest  is  himself  to  carry  the  bullock.  It 
is  the  regular  Hebrew  idiom,  whieh  denotes  that  the 
jK'ople  ar(>  to  can.se  the  sacrifice  to  bo  carried.  We 
should  have  deemed  it  superfluous  to  explain  this  well- 
known  mode  of  expression  had  it  not  been  that 
mistaken  arguments  have  been  deduced  from  it. 

U'>)  And  tbe  elders  of  the  congregation  shall 
lay  their  hands. — As  the  whole  congregation  coiUd 
not  lay  their  hands  on  the  victim,  their  representatives 
had  to  perform  this  act.  (See  verso  4.)  But  as  the  elders 


also  were  far  too  many  to  do  it.  since  they  were  seventy 
in  nnmber,  it  was  ordained  during  the  second  Temple 
that  three  of  their  members  should  lay  their  han(h;  upon 
the  sacrifice.  Besides  this  sin  offering  there  was  only 
one  other  congregational  offering  upon  which  there 
was  this  laying  of  hands  :  i.e.,  the  scai)e-goat  (.Lev.  xvi. 
21). 

(16—21)  Tlie  rest  of  the  regulations  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  prescribed  in  tho  sin  offering  for  the  high 
])ricst  himself  in  verses  5 — 12. 

(~)  When  a  ruler  hath  sinned.— The  third  in- 
stance adduced  is  that  of  a  ruler  sinning  inadvertently 
(verses  22 — 2t>).  As  the  word  here  translated  '"  ruler" 
is  used  for  a  king  (1  Kings  xi.  34;  Ezek.  xixiv.  24, 
x\y\.  2),  tho  head  of  a  tribe  (Num.  i.  4 — 16)  or  of  the 
dittsion  of  a  tribe  (Num.  xxxiv.  18),  opinions  differ  as 
(o  the  exact  position  of  the  personage  here  meant. 
Now,  in  comparing  the  phrase  used  with  rcganl  to  tlio 
sin  of  ignorance  in  the  ca.so  of  the  high  priest,  tho  con- 
gregation, and  any  one  of  the  people,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  all  the  three  instances  it  is  simplv  described  as  a  sin 
"  against  any  commandments  of  the  Lord'"(comi).  verses 
2,  13,  27),  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  rider,  we  have  the 
exceptional  phrase,  "  against  any  of  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  his  God."  Hence  the  interi)retation  ob- 
tained during  the  second  Temple  that  the  addition  of 
the  phra.se  his  God,  which  shows  a  jK'cidiar  relation.ship 
to  his  God,  denotes  here  one  over  whom  God  alone  is 
exalted — the  sovereign  who  is  only  responsible  to  his 
God. 

And  is  guilty. — Rather,  and  acknotchdgee  his  gu ill, 
as  the  Authorised  Version  rightly  translates  it  in  Hos. 
V.  15.  (Comp.  also  Zech.  xi.  6.1  Tliis  sense  is  not  only 
required  by  the  disjunctive  i>article  or,  with  which  the 
next  verse  begins,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  declaration  in 
the  present  rendering, "  When  men  sin  they  are  guilty," 
is  a  truism.  The  sinner  is  guilty  whether  he  sins  ad- 
vertently or  inadvertently.  The  ease  liere  snjmosed  is 
that  the  prince  had  himself  come  to  the  knowledge  that 
what  he  had  done  was  a  sin,  and  had  acknowledged  it 
as  such. 
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not  be  done,  and  is  guilty ;  '^^>  or  if  his 
sin,  wherein  he  hath  sinned,  come  to 
his  knowledge ;  he  shall  bring  his  offer- 
ing, a  kid  of  the  goats,  a  male  without 
blemish  :  '-*'  and  he  shall  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  kill  it 
in  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt 
offering  before  the  Lord  :  it  is  a  sin 
offering.  <-'''  And  the  jjriest  shall  take 
of  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  with  his 
finger,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  shall  pour 
out  his  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering.  <-^*  And  he  shall  bum 
all  his  fat  upon  the  altar,  as  the  fat  of 
the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings :  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him 
as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him. 

^^'' And  if  ^any  one  of  the  ^common 
people  sin  throiigh  ignorance,  while  he 
doeth  somewhat  ac/ainst  any  of  the  com- 
mandments of  the  LoED  concerning 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  and 
be  guilty ;  <-8)  or  if  his  sin,  which  he 
hath   sinned,    come  to  his  knowledge : 


1  Heb.,  any  80uL 


2  Feb.,  people  of 
the  itxiul. 


then  he  shall  bring  his  offering,  a  kid  of 
the  goats,  a  female  without  blemish,  for 
his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned.  ^^'>  And 
he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
the  sin  offering,  and  slay  the  sin  offering 
in    the    place    of    the    burnt    offering. 

(30)  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the 
blood  thereof  with  his  finger,  and  put 
it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering,  and  shall  pour  out  all  the  blood 
thereof  at   the  bottom    of    the    altar. 

(31)  And  "he  shall  take  away  all  the  fat 
thereof,  as  the  fat  is  taken  away  from 
off  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings ;  and 
the  priest  shall  bum  it  upon  the  altar 
for  a  'sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ;  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
him,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 
(3-'  And  if  he  bring  a  lamb  for  a  sin 
offering,  he  shall  bring  it  a  female 
without  blemish.  <^)  And  he  shall  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  sin  offer- 
ing, and  slay  it  for  a  sta  offering  in  the 
place  where  they  kill  the  bm-nt  offering. 
(3*)  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood 
of  the  sin  offering  with  his  finger,  and 


(23)  Or  if  his  sin.— That  is,  if  on  his  failing  to  see 
it  himself,  his  sin  is  sliown  to  him  by  another  person. 

A  kid  of  the  goats. — The  expression  here  used 
{sder)  properly  denotes  the  rough,  shaggy-haired  he- 
goat,  and  is  distinguished  from  athud  (literally,  ready, 
vigorous),  which  occurs  in  conjimction  with  it  (Num. 
^di.  16,  17,  22,  23),  and  which  is  also  translated  goat  in 
point  of  age.  The  sder,  or  the  shaggy  or  longer- 
haired  he-goat,  here  used  is  the  older  buck  of  the  goat, 
whose  hair  has  become  long  with  age ;  whilst  the  athud 
is  the  same  animal,  younger  and  more  vigorous.  Hence 
the  former  was  never  killed  for  food,  or  used  for  biu-nt 
or  thank  offerings  at  the  festivals  (Lev.  xvi.  9,  15, 
xxiii.  19 ;  Num.  xxviii.  15,  22,  30,  xxix.  5,  11,  16),  and 
at  the  consecration  of  the  priests  and  sanctuary  (Lev.  ix. 
3,  15,  X.  16),  whilst  the  latter  was  killed  for  food 
(Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Jer.  li.  40),  and  hence,  like  the  bull, 
the  ram,  and  the  lamb,  was  regularly  presented  as 
Inirnt  and  thank  offerings  (Num.  \ii.  17,  23,  29,  &c. ; 
Isa.  i.  11,  xxxiv.  6;  Ezek.  xxxix.  18;  Pss.  1.  9,  13, 
Ixvi.  15).  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  first  difference  in  the 
sin  offering  of  a  prince  is  that  he  is  to  bring  a  long- 
haired he-goat,  and  udt  a  bull. 

(21)  And  kiU  it  in  the  place  where  they  kill 
the  burnt  offering.— See  chap.  i.  5. 

(25)  And  the  priest  shaU  take.— Here,  again,  the 
difference  in  the  ritual  is  to  be  observed.  In  case  of 
his  own  sin  offering  and  in  that  of  the  congregation,  the 
high  priest  himself  performed  the  principal  ceremony 
(verses  5—17),  whilst  at  the  sin  offering  of  the  prince 
the  common  priest  ofRci,ated.  The  blood  of  the  Adctim 
was  not  sprinkled  before  the  vail  of  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
nor  on  the  iucense  altar  which  stood  in  the  Holy,  but 
°"  i!"'  brazen  .altar  which  was  placed  outside  in  the  court. 

(3")  And  if  any  one  of  the  common  people. — 
The  foiu-th  instance  adduced  (verses  27—35)  is  that  of 
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any  one  of  the  people  of  the  land,  as  this  phrase  is 
rendered  in  Lev.  xx.  2,  4 ;  2  Kings  ix.  18,  19,  xvi.  15. 
That  is,  any  member  of  the  congregation,  whether  he  be 
a  private  Israelite,  ordinary  priest,  or  Levite,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  afore-mentioned  high  priest  and  ruler. 

And  be  guilty. — Rather,  and  acknowledges  his 
guilt.     (See  verse  22.) 

(28)  Or  if  his  sin  .  .  .  come  to  his  knowledge. 
— That  is,  is  shoivu  to  him  by  another  person.  (See 
verse  23.) 

A  kid  of  the  goats. — Better,  a  shaggy-haired  she- 
goat  without  blemish.  The  expression  is  feminine  in 
the  Hebrew.  The  female  was  of  less  value  than  tlie 
male,  and  was  therefore  more  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ordinary  people. 

(29-31)  And  he  shall  lay.— The  ritual  prescribed  in 
these  verses  is  the  same  as  that  ordained  in  the  case  of 
the  sin  offering  of  the  piince  (verses  24 — 26).  In  verse 
31,  however,  the  phrase,  "  for  a  sweet  savour  imto  the 
Lord,"  is  added  to  the  burning  of  the  fat  pieces  of  the 
victim,  which  does  not  occur  at  the  sin  offering  of  the 
high  priest,  the  congregation,  or  the  prince  (comp. 
verses  10,  19,  26),  but  is  used  at  burnt  offerings  (chap. 
i.  9,  13)  and  peace  offerings  (chap.  iii.  5,  16).  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  these  words  arc  designedly 
used  in  connection  vrith  the  least  costly  sin  offering,  to 
indicate  that  the  humblest  gift  of  the  humblest  person, 
if  sincerely  offered,  is  as  acceptable  to  God  as  the  most 
costly  offering  of  the  most  exalted  in  the  land. 

(32)  And  if  he  bring  a  lamb.— Better,  a  sheep. 
(See  chap.  iii.  7.)  Those  who  were  unable  to  bring  a 
goat  might  offer  a  female  sheep  as  the  less  valuable 
animal,  provided  it  was  without  blemish.  Though  the 
ritual  is  the  same  as  with  the  go.at  (see  verses  29 — 31), 
yet  the  sheep  is  treated  separately,  because  of  the  fat 
tail,  which  had  to  be  burned.     (See  chap.  iii.  12.) 


One  who  Shis 
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in  Concealing  hie  Knowledge. 


put  it  upon  the  bonis  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering,  and  shall  pour  out  all 
the  blood  thereof  at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar :  '■■•'''  and  bo  .shall  take  away  all  the 
fat  thereof,  as  the  fat  of  the  lamb  is 
taken  away  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  offerin<jfs ;  and  the  priest  shall 
burn  them  upon  the  altar,  according  to 
the  offerings  made  by  tire  unto  the 
Lord:  and  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  his  sin  that  he  hath 
committed,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

CHAPTER  v.— ("  And  if  a  soul  sin, 


and  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,  and  ie  a 
witness,  whether  he  hath  seen  or  known 
of  it ;  if  he  do  not  utter  it,  then  he 
shall  bear  his  iniquity.  <2)  Or  if  a  soul 
touch  any  unclean  thing,  whether  it  ha 
a  carcase  of  an  unclean  beast,  or  a  car- 
case of  unclean  cattle,  or  the  carcase  of 
unclean  creeping  things,  and  if  it  be 
hidden  from  him ;  he  also  shall  be  un- 
clean, and  guilty.  <•''*  Or  if  he  touch  the 
uncleanness  of  man,  whatsoever  xuiclean- 
ness  it  be  that  a  man  shall  be  defiled 
withal,  and  it  be  hid  from  him  ;  when 
he  knoweth  of  it,  theu  he  shall  be  guilty. 


(35)  According  to  the  offerings  made  by  Are.— 
Bettor,  iipan  tin;  oll'vrings  made  by  fire.  A.s  tlie  daily 
morning  saorifiec  wii.s  offered  first  every  day,  and  as  it 
continued  burning  on  the  altar  all  tho  forenoon,  no 
fresli  or  siiecial  tire  was  to  bo  kindled  for  it,  but  it  was 
to  be  upon  the  fire  sacrifices  which  had  already  been 
placed  tliero  before.  (Sco  chaps,  iii.  5,  v.  12.)  The  Hosh 
of  tho  sin  offering,  both  for  tho  prince  and  for  the 
inilivi<lual  members  of  the  community,  was  not  burnt 
without  the  camp,  as  was  tlie  case  with  the  flesh  of  tho 
sacrifice  for  the  high  priest  and  for  tho  whole  congre- 
gation, but  was  the  perquisite  of  the  priests,  and  was 
eaten  by  them  (Lev.  vi.  2lj — 30).  This  is  in  harmony  j 
witli  the  law.  The  sinner  who  brought  tho  sin  offering  I 
*oidil  not  partake  of  it.  Honco  tlio  priest  was  not  per- 
mitted to  oat  of  tho  tlosh  of  the  sin  offering  which  ho 
offerotl  for  himself,  or  of  the  tiosh  of  the  congregational 
sin  offering,  because  he  was  a  member  of  tho  congre- 
gation. 


(1)  And  hoar  the  voice  of  swearing.— Bettor, 
because  lie  heard  the  i>oice  of  adjuration,  and  miijht  be 
a  ivitness,  whether  he  hath  seen  the  offence  or  knou-n  of 
it,  if  he  doth  not  tell  it.  Ha\-ing  laid  do^vn  in  the 
former  chapter  the  regulations  about  tho  siu  offering, 
and  having  shown  how  these  regulations  are  to  bo 
carried  out  when  tho  offence  against  tho  Divino  law  is 
inadvertently  committed  by  tho  spiritual  head  of  the 
IX'opIo.  by  tho  whole  congn-gation.  bv  the  sovci*eign 
ruler  of  the  nation,  and  by  tho  individual  raombors  at 
the  community,  tlio  lawgiver  now  ])roceods  to  set  forth 
in  verses  1 — ];!  of  this  clinpter  tho  trespass  offering 
which  every  Israelite  is  to  bring  when  lie  has  violated 
certain  precepts  hero  specified.  Tho  first  instance 
adduced  is  that  of  failing  to  come  forward  as  witness 
after  the  judicial  adjuration  has  been  uttered.  It  was 
tho  duty  of  every  memljcr  of  tho  community  to  aid  the 
authorities  in  maintaining  tho  integrity  ot  tho  Di\-ino 
law.  Hence,  when  an  offence  was  committed  which 
the  constituted  trilmnals  were  nnablo  to  bring  home  to 
the  offender  for  want  of  evidence,  a  solemn  adjuration 
was  addressed  by  the  judge  to  individual  members,  to 
a  district,  or  to  tlio  whole  community.  If  after  such  an 
adjuration,  anyone  who  was  cognizant  of  the  offence 
failed  to  come  forward  to  testify  what  he  know,  he  was 
considered  in  the  sight  of  God  as  participating  in  tho 
transgression  which  he  had  thus  concoahMi.  It  is  with 
reforoncc  to  this  law  that  wo  arc  told.  "  whoso  is  jMirtner 
with  a  thief,  liateth  his  own  soul,  ho  hearetli  cursing  and 
bowrayoth  it  not,"  i.e.,  he  hears  tho  adjuration  of  the 
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judges,  and  yet  stitios  his  evidence,  and  thus  iR'comes  a 
partner  with  the  culi)rit.  An  instance  of  this  adjura- 
tion is  recorded  in  Matt.  xxvi.  t)3,  where  the  high  priest 
said  to  Jesus,  "  I  adjure  thee  W  the  living  God  that 
thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God," 
and  it  was  in  recognition  of  the  solemn  obligation 
of  this  adjuration  that  Jesus  answered  tho  question. 

Then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity. — Bettor,  and 
he  beareth  his  iniquity;  that  is,  he  is  sensible  that  he 
bears  the  load  of  this  guilt,  he  has  become  conscious  of 
his  sin,  without  which  lie  could  not  bring  the  sacrifice 
here  prescribed.  The  phrase,  "  and  ho  boaretli  his 
gnilt,"  has  the  same  meaning  as  and  "  he,"  or  "they 
are  guilty "  in  chap.  iv.  13,  22,  ic.  Unlike  tho  sins 
committed  inadvertently,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  where  tho  sin  offering  is  proscribed,  tho  guilt 
hero  described  is  that  of  designed  and  culpable  silence, 
and  of  deliberately  concealing  a  crime. 

(-)  Or  if  a  soul  touch  any  unclean  thing.— Tlie 
second  instance  adduced  which  requires  this  sacrifice 
is  the  case  of  any  one  touching  the  dead  body  of  a  clean 
animal,  or  the  living  or  dead  body  of  an  unclean  animal 
or  rci)tilo. 

And  if  it  be  hidden  from  him.— That  is,  if  he, 
through  carelessness,  forgot  aU  about  it  that  he  had 
contracted  this  defilement ;  as  tho  Vulgate  rightly  para- 
phrases it,  "and  forgetteth  his  uncleanness."'  The 
touching  of  a  carcase  simply  entailed  uncleanness  till 
evening,  which  tho  washing  of  the  person  and  his  gar- 
ments thus  defiled  sufficed  to  remove  (Lev.  xi.  2-t,  31). 
It  was  only  when  thouglitlessncss  made  him  forget  his 
duty,  and  when  reflection  brought  to  his  mind  and 
conscience  tho  violation  of  the  hiw,  that  he  was  required 
to  confess  his  sin,  and  bring  a  trespass  offering. 

He  also  shall  be  unclean,  and  guilty.— Better, 
and  he  is  unclean,  and  acknoieludycfh  that  he  is  guilty. 
(See  chap.  iv.  13,  22.)  Tlie  Greek  Version,  called  the 
Septuagint,  which  is  the  most  ancient  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  omits  altogether  the  latter  part  of 
this  verse,  which  is  represented  in  tho  Authorised 
Version  by  "and  if  it  lie  hidden  from  hiin.  ho  also 
shall  be  unclean  and  guilty,"  thus  showing  that  the 
Hebrew  manuscript,  or  manuscripts,  from  which  this  old 
version  was  made,  had  not  this  clause.  This  is,  moreover, 
supported  by  tho  fact  that  it  needlessly  anticipates  the 
summary  foi-mida  of  the  next  verse,  which  continues 
the  subject,  and  where  it  appears  in  its  projior  place. 

(3)  Or  if  he  touch  the  uncleanness  of  man.— 
The  sundry  classes  of  defilement  which  a  human  being 
might  contract  and  impart  to  others  by  contact,  are 
set  forth  in  Lev.  xii. — xv. 


One  loho  Sins  hi  an  Oath. 


LEVITICUS,   V. 


HU  Trespass  Offering 


<^'  Or  if  a  soul  swear,  pronoimcing  with 
his  lips  to  do  evil,  or  to  do  good,  wEat- 
soever  it  he  that  a  man  shall  pronounce 
with  an  oath,  and  it  be  hid  from  him ; 
when  he  knoweth  of  it,  then  he  shall  be 
guilty  in  one  of  these.  *'>  And  it  shall 
be,  when  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of 
these  things,  that  he  shall  confess  that 
he  hath  simied  in  that  thing :  c^'  and  he 
shall  bring  his  trespass  oifering  unto 
the  LoED  for  his  sin  which  he  hath 
sinned,  a  female  from  the  flock,  a  lamb 
or  a  kid  of  the  goats,  for  a  sin  offering ; 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  concerning  his  sin. 
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f''  And  if  %e  be  not  able  to  bring  a 
lamb,  then  he  shall  bring  for  his  tres- 
pass, which  he  hath  committed,  two 
turtledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  unto 
the  Lord  ;  one  for  a  sin  offering,  and 
the  other  for  a  burnt  offering.  (S)  And 
he  shall  bring  them  unto  the  priest,  who 
shall  offer  t]iat  which  is  for  the  sin 
offering  first,  and  'wring  off  his  head 
from  his  neck,  but  shall  not  divide  it 
asvmder :  '^^  and  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the 
blood  of  the  sin  offering  upon  the 
side  of  the  altar;  and  the  rest  of 
the  blood  shall  be  wi-ung  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar :  it  is  a  sin  offering. 


When  he  knoweth  of  it,  then  he  shall  be 
guilty. — Better,  and  he  knoweth  it,  and  feeleth  that 
he  is  guilty.  That  is,  lie  afterwards  becomes  conscious 
that  he  has  contracted  the  defilement,  and  feels  his 
guilt.     (See  verse  2.) 

(*)  Pronouncing  with  his  lips. — Better,  speaking 
heedlessly  with  his  lips.  That  is,  if  he  uttered  an  oath 
in  thoughtlessness  or  in  passion,  without  his  heart 
realising  it,  that  he  will  do  this  or  that. 

To  do  evil,  or  to  do  good. — Tliat  is,  anything 
whatsoever  which  is  comprehended  under  the  name 
good  and  evil,  as  these  two  categories  are  idiomatically 
used  to  embrace  all  human  action.  (Comp.  Gen.  xxiv. 
50,  xxxi.  21.;  Num.  xxiv.  13;  Isa.  li.  23.) 

Whatsoever  it  be  that  a  man  shall  pronounce 
with  an  oath. — Better,  that  a  inan  heedlessly  utters 
with  an  oath.  That  is,  anytliing  that  a  man  may 
rashly  or  thoughtlessly  undertake  to  do,  or  to  abstain 
from  doing,  witli  an  oath. 

And  it  be  hid  from  him. — That  is,  if  through  this 
careless  way  in  which  it  was  done,  he  forgot  all  about 
it.     (See  verse  2.) 

When  he  knoweth  of  it  .  .  . — Better,  and  he 
then  considereth  it,  and  acknowledgeth  that  he  is  guilty 
(see  chaps,  iv.  13.  22,  v.  2,  &c.),  in  one  of  these  things 
with  regard  to  which  a  man  may  rashly  swear  that  he 
wiU  do  or  not  do  them,  and  contract  guilt. 

(5)  And  it  shall  be,  when  .  .  .—When  he  feels 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  one  of  these  sins  specified  in 
verses  1 — 4,  he  must  confess  the  ofieuce  which  he  has 
committed.  For  the  form  of  confession  which  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple,  see  chap.  i.  4. 

(S)  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offering 
...  a  lamb  or  a  kid  of  the  goats.— Better,  a 
sheep,  or  a  shaggy  she-goat  (see  chap.  iv.  23,  32). 
The  first  thing  to  bo  noticed  is  that  the  sacrifice  is  here 
called  (dshdm)  "  trespass  offering,"  which  is  the  right 
rendering  of  the  word,  and  is  so  translated  in  thirty- 
five  out  of  the  thirty-six  passages  in  which  it  is  used 
for  a  sacrifice.  In  the  verse  before  us,  and  in  the  rest 
of  this  section,  \\z..  verses  7—13,  which  treat  of  this 
sacrifice,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  ranks  of 
the  offenders.  There  is  no  special  legislation  for  the 
high  priest,  the  whole  congregation,  or  the  prince,  as  in 
the  case  with  the  (chdtdth)  sin  offering,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  former  chapter.  The  spiritual  officer 
and  temporal  sovereign  are  here  on  a  level  with  the 
ordinary  Inyman.  There  is  no  scale  in  the  sacrifices 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  sinner.  They  are 
all  alike  to  bring  the  same  victim,  either  sheep  or  she- 


goat.  Though  nothing  is  here  said  about  the  sacrificial 
rites  which  were  to  be  performed  in  coimection  with 
the  victim,  in  this  case  it  is  implied  that,  apart  from  the 
minor  deviations  here  specified,  they  were  to  be  the  same 
as  those  in  connection  with  the  sin  offering.  The  rule 
which  obtained  dui'iug  the  second  Temple,  is  as  follows  : 
the  tresjiass  offerings  were  killed,  and  their  blood 
sprinkled,  as  is  before  described  in  chap,  iv. ;  they  were 
then  flayed,  the  fat  and  the  inwards  taken  out  and 
salted,  and  strewed  on  the  fire  upon  the  altar.  The 
residue  of  this  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
court,  like  the  sin  offerings. 

(7)  And  if  he  be  not  able  to  bring.— The  only 
exception  to  this  general  rale  was  poverty.  The  poor 
man  who  was  unable  to  bring  a  sheep  or  she-goat,  might 
bring  two  turtle-doves,  as  these  were  plentiful  and 
cheap  in  Palestine.  (See  chap.  i.  14.)  We  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  verse  that  in  the  case  of  the  trespass 
offering,  as  in  that  of  the  sin  offering,  the  fat  parts, 
or  the  choicest  portion,  had  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar, 
being  "the  bread  of  Jehovah,"  and  that  the  residue 
was  the  perquisite  of  the  priests.  As  the  fat  parts  of 
the  dove,  or  the  portion  for  the  altar,  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  bird,  and  as  the  burning  of  it  wholly 
would  destroy  the  character  of  the  trespass  offering, 
and  make  it  into  a  whole  burnt  offering,  two  doves 
were  brought.  One  represented  the  portion  for  the  Lord, 
and  hence  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  whilst  the  flesh  of 
the  other  became  the  perquisite  of  the  officiating  priest. 

(8)  And  wring  off  his  head. — For  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  performed  see  chap.  i.  15.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  here  distinctly  ordered  that  in  this 
operation  the  head  of  the  bird  is  not  to  be  severed  from 
its  body.  Herein  it  differed  from  the  bm-nt  offering  in 
chap.  i.  15.  At  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  the 
priest  went  to  the  south-west  horn  of  the  altar,  held 
the  two  feet  of  the  bird  between  two  fingers,  and 
the  two  wings  between  two  fingers,  stretched  out  the 
neck  of  the  victim  to  the  breadth  of  his  two  fingers, 
and  cut  it  with  the  nail  of  his  thumb,  breaking  open 
the  great  blood-vessel  at  the  neck. 

(9)  And  he  shall  sprinkle. — Here  again  there  is 
a  striking  difference  between  the  ritual  in  the  sacrifice 
before  us  and  that  in  the  ease  of  the  regular  sin 
offering  described  in  the  previous  chapters.  The  blood 
is  simply  to  be  thrown  on  the  walls  of  the  altar,  whilst 
iu  the  ordinary  sin  offering,  the  priest  had  not  only  to 
dip  his  finger  seven  times  in  the  blood  of  the  victim, 
but  had  to  put  it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  (chap.  iv.  6, 
7,  17,  18,  25,  30,  34). 
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LEVITICUS.    V. 


Trespass  Offering  in  Sacrilegt. 


<!'"  And  he  shall  oiFcr  the  second  for  a 
burnt  offeriiij^,  accordin<if  to  the  '  manner : 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  for  his  sin  whicli  he  hath  sinned, 
iuid  it  shall  be  foryiven  him. 

<"*  But  it'  he  be  nut  able  to  brin<,'  two 
turtledoves,  or  two  youny  pigeons,  then 
he  that  sinned  shall  brin^  for  his  offer- 
ing the  tenth  part  of  an  ejihah  of  fine 
flour  for  a  siji  offering  ;  he  shall  put 
no  oil  upon  it,  neither  shall  he  put  any 
frankincense  thereon :  for  it  is  a  sin 
offering.  "-*  Then  shall  he  bring  it  to 
the  priest,  and  the  jiriest  shall  take  his 
liaiidful  of  it,  "  even  a  memorial  thereof, 
and  burn  it  on  the  altar,  'according  to 
the  offerings  made  by  fire  imto  the 
LoKi) :  it  w  a  sin  offering.  '^^'  And  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him 
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as  touching  his  sin  that  ho  hath  sinned 
in  one  of  these,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him  :  and  the  remnant  shall  be  the 
priest's,  as  a  meat  offering. 

<"'  And  the  Loku  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <^'  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass, 
and  sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy 
things  of  the  Lohu  ;  tln-n  he  shall  bring 
for  his  trespass  unto  the  Louu  a  ram 
without  blemish  out  of  the  flocks,  with 
thy  estimation  by  shekels  of  silver,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  for  a  tres- 
pass offering:  <"''  and  he  shall  make 
amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath  done 
in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall  add  the  fifth 
part  thereto,  and  give  it  unto  the  priest : 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  with  the  ram  of  the  trespass 
offering,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  liim. 


(10)  According  to  the  manner.— That   is,  ac- 

cordiiifj  to  tlio  riti'S  prcscrilRMl  in  I'liap.  i.  14.  &c. 

(")  But  if  he  be  not  able.— The  boui^i  cnn- 
eidoration  for  tlio  jioor,  niul  i\w  dosiro  uot  to  mulct 
tliom  too  Iieavily  for  their  frailties,  nro  hero  still  inoro 
tniiK'i'd  ill  the  statute  before  us.  If  anyouo  is  so  im. 
lioverislied  tliat  the  offeriiij;  of  two  l)irds  wouUl  press 
too  Iieavily  upon  liini.  he  niipht  hrinjir  the  tenth  part  of 
an  ephali  of  fiue  flour,  a  little  loss  than  half  a  gallou. 

For  it  is  a  sin  offering.— That  is,  boeauso  it  is  a 
sin  offering,  and  not  a  Mhichah  or  meat  offering  (see 
chap.  ii.  1),  therefore  it  shall  have  uo  oil  or  fraukiu- 
cciiso,  othor>Tiso  its  distinguishing  features  as  such 
would  bo  destroyed. 

(1-)  And  the  priest  shall  take.— After  he 
separated  a  handful  of  the  flour,  which  wa.s  burnt  on  the 
altar  a.s  a  uieuiorial  to  the  Lord  (see  chap.  ii.  12),  the 
ofliciating  priest  consunu>d  tlie  rest. 

According  to  the  offering  made  by  fire.— 
Better,  upon  the  offering  made  by  fire.  ^Soe  chap.  iv. 
35.1 

(1^)  As  touching  his  sin  that  he  had  sinned  in 
one  of  these.— That  is,  in  one  of  the  three  sins 
specified  in  verses  I — !■  of  this  chapter.     {See  verse  5.) 

And  the  remnant  shall  be  the  priest's.- 
Better,  and  it  sIkiH  bvlonij  to  the  priest.  The  word 
remnant  is  not  in  the  original,  and  is  better  left  out, 
einco  with  the  exception  of  the  handful  which  ho  took 
out  to  bum  >ipon  tlu"  altar,  the  whole  tenth  part  of  the 
ejiliah  of  tine  flour  belonged  to  the  jiriest.  At  the  time 
of  Christ,  this  only  took  place  when  the  offerer  was  a 
laynmn.  But  when  a  priest  coniuiitled  the  offence  aiul 
brought  tlui  offering  in  question,  the  whole  tenth  part 
of  the  ephah  of  flour  was  burnt  on  the  altai',  as  was 
done  in  tlui  case  of  the  nu-at  offering. 

(i»)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.- As  the 
introductory  formida  implies,  this  is  another  com- 
munication madi>  to  the  lawgiver  at  a  different  time, 
and  sets  forth  a  further  development  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  tre,spa.ss  offering. 

(15)  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass.— Tlie  word 
used  lun-o  for  tresi>!\ss  is  not  the  s:\nie  which  is  so 
rendered  iu  verse  li>,  and  from  which  the  noun  rendered 
in  this  very  chapter  by  trespass  offering  ichap.  v.  6,  T, 
15,  16,  19),  is  derived.     It  literally  denotes  to  cover. 


then  to  act  covertly,  to  be  faithless,  esiK'cially  in 
mattei's  of  a  sacred  covenant  nuide  either  witli  God 
(Lev.  xxvi.  40;  Num.  xxxi.  IG;  Deut.  xxxii.  51,  &c.),  or 
between  husband  and  wife  (Num.  v.  12,  27). 

And  sin  through  ignorance.— If  at  the  time 
of  its  committal  ho  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  trans- 
gression.    (See  chap.  iv.  2.) 

In  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord.— Tliat  is,  inad- 
vertently keeping  Ijack  the  things  which  belong  to  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  titlies,  the  firstfruits,  or  not  consecrating 
or  redeeming  his  firstborn  (Exod.  xxviii.  38 ;  Num.  v. 
6—8). 

A  ram  without  blemish.— For  committing  any 
of  these  tran.sgiessions  ])resuniptuously,  the  trans- 
gi-cssor  incurred  the  punishment  of  excision  (Num.  xv. 
.iO;  Heb.  X.  28);  but  when  they  were  done  unawares,  ho 
was  to  bring  a  ram  a.s  a  sacrifice.  According  to  tlie  rules 
which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  it  must  bo 
over  thirty-one  ihiys  in  the  second  year  of  its  age.  It 
was  of  greater  value  than  the  female  sheep.  Tlie 
sacrifice  for  a  trespass  ui  holy  things,  though  ignorantly 
committed,  was  therefore  more  costly  than  for  the  sin 
of  ignorance  mentioned  in  vei-se  6. 

With  thy  estimation  by  shekels  of  silver.— 
That  is,  according  to  the  valuation  of  Moses,  to  whom 
this  was  primarily  adthessed,  the  ram  is  to  be  so  grown 
up  as  to  bo  worth  seveivil,  or  at  least  two  shekels.  The 
act  of  valuing  was  transferred  by  Moses  to  the  officia- 
ting priests.  (See  chap,  xxvii.  8,  12;  Num.  xviii.  16.) 
For  the  shekels  of  the  sanctuary  see  Exod.  xxx.  13. 

(iij)  And  ho  shall  make  amends.- As  the  sacrifice 
was  simply  to  atone  for  the  transgression,  the  offender 
was  in  the  first  place  to  make  restitution  of  the  full 
value  of  the  principal  which  lie  had  inadvertently 
appropriated. 

And  shall  add  the  fifth  part  thereto.— 
Besides  paying  the  princijwl,  the  fifth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  holy  property  thus  restored  is  to  bo  added  to 
the  original  amount.  According  to  the  rules  which 
obtained  iu  tlie  time  of  Christ,  the  principal  was 
estimated  as  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  the  lacking 
one-fifth  was  added.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  offender 
had  consumed  holy  things  to  the  value  of  foiu-  shekels, 
he  had  to  pay  five  shekels,  the  fifth  being  added  to 
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(17)  And  if  a  "  soiil  sin,  and  commit  any  «  ^1.4. 
of  these  tilings  which  are  forbidden  to 
be  done  by  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  ;  though  he  wist  it  not,  yet  is  he 
guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 
(18)  And  he  shall  bring  a  ram  without  '  ox,in dealing. 
blemish  out  of  the  flock,  with  thy  esti- 
mation, for  a  tresjjass  oifering,  unto  the 
priest  :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  him  concerning  his  ig- 
norance wherein  he  erred  and  wist  it 


2  Heb..  jt^ittin^  of 
the  hand. 


not,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.  (i^)  It 
is  a  trespass  offering :  he  hath  certainly 
trespassed  against  the  Lord. 

CHAPTER  VI.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  f^*  If  a  soul 
sin,  and  commit  a  trespass  against  the 
Lord,  and  lie  unto  his  neighbour  in 
that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep, 
or  in  1  fellowship,  or  in  a  thing  taken 
away  by  ^violence,  or  hath  deceived  his 


the  four.  This,  accovding  to  oiir  mode  of  reckoning, 
is  one-fom"th.  No  distinction  is  here  made  whether 
tlio  offender  be  tlie  liigh  priest,  a  prince,  or  a  private 
individual. 

(17)  And  if  a  soul  sin.— To  guard  the  Israelites 
most  effectually  against  making  profane  use  of  anything 
dedicated  to  the  sanctuary  and  its  service,  it  is  liere 
further  enacted  in  verses  17 — 19,  that  a  trespass  offering 
is  to  be  brought  when  a  man  only  suspects  that  lie  had 
used  things  which  belonged  to  the  Lord,  though  he  can 
no  longer  remember  what  particular  holy  property  it 
was,  wliieh  he  used  for  his  own  puiiwse.  In  the 
canonical  exposition,  which  obtained  during  the  second 
Temple,  of  tliese  sacrificial  laws,  the  trespass  offering 
enacted  here  is  called  "  The  Doubtful  Offering,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  one  enacted  in  verses  14 — 16, 
which  is  called  "  The  Oei-tain  Offering." 

These  things. — That  is,  the  holy  things  of  the 
Lord  specified  in  verse  15. 

Though  he  wist  it  not,  i.e.,  is  uncertain  about  it. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  might  be  in  doubt  whether  or  not 
his  transgression  consisted  iu  not  dclivei-ing  the  first- 
fruit  to  the  sanctuary,  or  iu  having  used  some  other 
sacred  property.  (Comp.  Gen.  xx.  5,  &c.,  2  Sam.  xx. 
1,  &c.) 

Yet  is  he  guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 
— StUl,  he  feels  that  he  may  be  guilty  of  the  trans- 
gression, and  conseqtiently  is  burdened  with  the  weight 
of  his  iniquity.     (See  chap.  v.  1.) 

(18)  And  he  shall  bring  a  ram. — Under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  suspense  and  feelings  of  guUt,  he  is  to 
bring  the  same  victim  as  in  the  former  instance. 

With  thy  estimation. — That  is,  according  to  thy 
i.e..  Moses'  valuation,  the  ram  is  to  be  worth  two 
shekels.     (See  verse  15.) 

And  wist  it  not. — Better,  though  he  wist  or 
hnew  not,  the  precise  sacred  thing  which  he  used, 
as  the  same  phrase  is  rendered  in  the  preceding  verse. 
That  is,  to  be  on  the  right  side,  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  him  concerning  this  error  of  in- 
advertence, though  the  offender  is  uncertain  whether 
he  actually  committed  the  offence  or  not.  Still,  as  the 
case  is  a  doubtful  one,  he  is  exempt  from  the  additional 
fifth  part  which  the  transgressor  had  to  pay  who  in- 
disputably committed  this  offence  in  ignorance.  (See 
verse  16.) 

(19)  It  is  a  trespass  offering.— Tliat  is,  though  the 
prescribed  fifth  part  is  here  dispensed  with,  it  is  still  a 
trespass  offering,  for  his  conscience  tells  him  that  he  has 
trespassed  against  the  Lord. 

VI. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake.— Like  chap.  v.  14,  which 
begins  with  the  same  introductory  formula,  this  is  a 
further  communication  made  to  the  lawgiver  wherein 


other  instances  are  specified  which  require  a  trespass- 
offering.  It  is  repeatedly  stated,  in  some  of  our  best 
commentaries,  that  verses  1 — 7  form  part  of  chap.  v.  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  that  our  translators  unfortunately 
adopted  the  division  of  the  Septuagint,  instead  of 
following  the  Hebrew.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  this  statement.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  in 
manuscript  have  no  division  into  chapters  at  all.  The 
text  is  divided  into  sections,  of  wliich  there  are  no  less 
than  669  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  book  of  Leviticus 
has  ninety-eight  of  these  sections,  while  in  our 
Authorised  Version  it  has  only  twenty-seven  chapters. 
The  divisions  into  chapters,  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Bibles,  were  adopted  in  the  foiu-teenth  century 
by  the  Jews  from  the  Christians  for  polemical  purposes, 
and  the  figures  attached  to  each  verse  are  of  a  still 
later  period. 

(2)  And  cominit  a  trespass  against  the  Lord. 
— It  will  be  seen  that  the  trespass  against  God  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  neigh- 
bour's property.  As  fraud  and  plunder  are  most  sub- 
versive of  social  life,  a  crime  of  this  sort  is  described 
as  an  insult  to  God,  who  is  the  foimder  and  sovereign 
ndor  of  his  people. 

In  that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep. 
— To  deposit  valuable  property  with  a  neighbour  was, 
and  still  is,  a  common  practice  in  the  East  where  no 
responsible  establishments  exist  for  the  reception  of 
private  treasure.  Hence,  when  a  man  went  on  a 
journey,  he  concealed  his  precious  things  xiuderground. 
This  was  connected  with  the  danger  of  forgetting  the 
spot  whore  they  were  hidden,  when  search  and  digging 
had  to  bo  resorted  to.  This  not  ouly  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  treasure  is  called  in  Hebrew  by  a  name  which 
deuotes  hidden,  or  things  wliich  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  hiding  uiidergroimd,  but  explains  such  allusions  as 
"hidden  riches  of  secret  places"  (Isa.  xlv.  3),  "and 
seai'chest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasure"  (Prov.  ii.  4), 
"  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasure  "  (Job  iii.  21). 
To  avoid  this  danger,  men  entrusted  their  treasure  to 
the  custody  of  a  neighbour.  It  is  to  this  practice  which 
the  text  before  us  refers,  and  it  is  from  this  practice 
that  the  .apostle  took  the  expression  when  he  declai'es, 
"  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  imto  him  against  that  day"  (2  Tim. 
i.  12 ;  see  also  ver.se  14,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  20). 

Or  in  fellowship. — Literally,  or  in  something  that 
is  placed  in  the  hand;  that  is,  put  in  his  hand,  a 
deposit.  It  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  trust  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  clause,  for  which  reason  it  is  not 
repeated  in  the  general  recapitulation  of  the  offences  in 
verses  4  and  5. 

Or  in  a  thing  taken  away  in  violence.— Having 
specified  two  cases  of  embezzlement  in  connection  with 
things  voluntarily  handed  over  to  the  defrauder,  two 
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neighbour ;  '^'  or  have  found  that  which 
"vvas  lost,  and  lieth  concerning  it,  and 
"  swearc'th  lUIsely ;  in  any  of  all  these 
that  a  man  duuth,  sinning  therein  : 
'•''  then  it  shall  bo,  because  he  liath  sin- 
ned, and  is  guilty',  that  he  shall  restore 
that  which  he  took  violently  away,  or 
the  thing  which  he  hath  deceitfully 
gotten,  or  that  which  was  delivered  him 
to  keep,  or  the  lost  thing  which  he 
found,  <•'''  or  all  that  about  which  he 
hath  sworn  falsely  ;  he  shall  even  're- 
store it  in  the  principal,  and  shall  add 
the  fifth  jjart  more  thereto,  a)ul  give  it 
unto  him  to  whom  it  ajjpertauieth,  ^  ^  in 
the  day  of  his  trespass  offering.  *'"'  And 
he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offering  unto 


I  Or,  in  the  tViv  of 
his  beiiiy  Juutut 
l/uitti/. 


3  Ilcb.,  Ml  thf  dill/ 
0/  hia  tica/HUa. 


3  Or.  /or  the  buni- 


the  LoKD,  a  ram  without  blemish  out 
of  the  'flock,  with  thy  estimation,  for  a 
trespass  offering,  imto  the  ijriest :  '"'  and 
the  priest  shall  make  au  atonement  for 
him  before  the  Loud  :  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him  for  any  thing  of  all  that 
he  hath  done  in  trespassing  therein. 

'*'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ("'  Command  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  saying,  This  in  the  law  of  the 
burnt  offering  :  It  is  the  burnt  offering, 
^because  of  the  burning  upon  the  altar 
all  night  unto  the  morning,  and  the  fire 
of  the  altar  shall  be  burning  in  it. 
(1")  And  the  priest  shall  put  on  his  linen 
gai-ment,  and  his  hnen  breeches  shall  he 
jjut  upon  his  flesh,  aud  take  uj;  the  ashes 


other  frau<l8  nro  addueod,  in  wliicli  tlio  offondor 
posses.sod  liiinsolf  uf  liis  Ufiglibour's  property  by  vio- 
lence and  extortion. 

l-i)  Or  have  found. — The  fifth  instauce  adduced  is 
of  proiM-rty  wliich  was  neitlier  eiitrnsled  nor  exacted 
but  aecidentally  found.  For  the  law  on  lust,  property, 
see  Exod.  xxiii.  t ;  Dent.  xxii.  1 — 3. 

And  swoareth  falsely. — This  refers  to  all  the 
five  in.stanees  spwified — that  i.s,  if  he  (Uinies  witli  an 
oath  that  property  liad  been  entrusted  to  him,  that  ho 
liad  robbed,  or  e.xacted.  or  found  anything. 

(')  Then  it  shall  bo,  because  he  hath  sinned, 

and  is  guilty.— Better,  And  it  almll  cume  to  jiuss. 
when  liv  liiilli  so  shiiii'il,  titid  nchiiowlahjcth  hix  i/icilt. 
(See  cliap.  iv.  -'2.)  Tiuit  is,  when  lie  ha.s  eominitted  any 
of  the  aforementioned  offences,  aiid  denied  tlie  sin  >vith 
An  oath,  but  afterwards  voluntarily  acknowledges  his 
guilt  without  having  been  found  out. 

That  he  shall  restore  that  .  .  .  which  he 
hath  deceitfully  gotten.— Better,  then  he  shall 
reMore,  Siv. 

<5)  And  shall  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto. 

— Tlu^  first  thing  the  offender  must  di>,  when  he  realises 
jind  confesses  bis  guilt,  is  to  make  restitution  of  the 
]iroperty  which  he  had  embezzled,  if  he  still  has  it,  or 
if  that  be  impossible,  he  is  to  pay  the  value  of  it  as 
estimated  by  the  autliorised  triVninal.  Besides  this,  the 
offender  is  to  add  a  tiflli  part  of  tlie  principal,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  which  the  o^vner  sustained  during 
the  interval.  It  will  lie  seen  that  in  Exod.  xxii.  1 — !t, 
when  a  person  was  guilty  of  any  of  the  offences  here 
specified,  the  offender  was  condemned  to  make  a  four- 
fold restitution,  wliilst  in  the  passage  before  us  the 
undct  is  reduced  to  the  restitution  of  the  j>rincipal  with 
the  addition  of  a  fifth  part.  The  reason  of  tliis 
ditt'erence  is  that  the  law  in  Exodus  deals  with  a 
vidprit  who  is  convicted  of  his  crime  in  a  court  of 
justice  liy  means  of  witnesses,  whilst  the  law  before  us 
deals  with  an  offender  who,  through  compunction  of 
mind,  voluntarily  confes.ses  his  offence,  and  to  whom, 
Avithout  this  voluntary  confession,  the  offence  could  not 
be  brought  home.  It  is  this  difference  which  constitutes 
it  a  case  for  a  trespass  offering.     (Comp.  Xum.  v.  7.) 

In  the  day  of  his  trespass  offering.— Better,  on 
the  ditij  of  his  guilt.  That  is,  as  soon  as  he  acknow- 
ledges his  guilt,  and  brings  the  sacrifice  for  liis  offence, 
he  is  to  make  the  requisite  restitution. 
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]  (8)  With  thy  estimation.— That  is,  according  to 
I  the  official  valuation;  the  ram  is  to  be  so  grown  up  as 
I   to  be  w<irth  two  sheki-ls.     (See  chap.  v.  1.5.) 

'  t")  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.- 
This  is  the  fourth  instance  in  which  this  formula  is  used 
(see  chaps,  iv.  I,  v.  14,  vi.  1)  in  Leviticus,  and.  as  in  the 
former  passiiges,  introduces  a  further  conimunicatiou  to 
the  Lawgiver.  Hitherto  the  law  pointed  out  to  the 
people  under  what  circumstances  and  liow  they  are  to 
bring  their  sacred  oblation.s.  now  directions  are  given  to 
the  ]>riests  how  to  conduct  the  sjicrificial  service  of  the 
poojile. 

("I  It  is  the  burnt  offering,  because  of  the 
burning  upon  the  altar.— Better,  Thi^,  the  burnt 
offerintj,  shall  be  upon  the  fire  on  the  altar.  That  is, 
the  continued  burnt  offering,  with  which  the  sacrifices 
liere  enumerated  begin,  is  to  reuuiiu  burning  \ipon  the 
altar  from  the  evening  until  the  morning.  (Couip.  Exod. 
xxjx.  3S — J-2;  Num.  xxviii.  1 — 8). 

Shall  be  burning  in  it.— Better,  shall  burn  by  it. 
Tliat  is.  shall  be  fed  and  kept  up  Ijy  it.  According  to 
the  practice  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple, 
the  lat  ])ieces  of  the  liurut  oft'ering  began  to  be  burned 
at  midnight,  thus  feeding  the  fire  till  tlu'  break  of  day. 

(10)  And  the  priest  shall  put  on  his  linen 

garment. — The  officiating  priest  was  to  put  on  his 
sacerdotal  gannents.  which  consisted  of  four  pieces — 
viz.,  (1)  the  tunic,  which  was  a  hmg  close  robe  of  fine 
linen,  with  sleeves  but  without  folds,  covering  the  wliole 
body,  and  reaching  do^vu  to  the  feet ;  (2)  linen  breeches 
— better,  linen  draivers — which,  according  to  tlio 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  reached  to  the 
knees  and  were  fastened  by  ribbons  above  the  flanks ; 
(3)  a  linen  girdle,  which,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  was  tliree  fingers  wide  and  thirty-two  ciibits 
long,  and.  like  the  veil  of  the  court  and  of  the  sanctuary, 
was  embroidered  with  figures:  aud  (i)  a  mitre,  or, 
better,  turban,  wliich  was  likewise  of  fine  linen,  and  was 
fastened  to  the  head  by  means  of  ribbons,  to  prevent  its 
falling  off  (Exod.  xxviii.  i.  -Rl,  xxix.  5 — lO ;  Lev.  viii. 
13).  Though  the  second  and  third  only  are  hero 
mentioned,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  th;it  all  the 
four  garments  were  meant,  and  that  the  third  and 
fourth  are  either  omitted  for  the  sjikc  of  breWty,  or  be- 
cause they  are  included  in  the  first  term,  which  is  the 
reason  why  some  of  the  ancient  versions  have  it  in  the 
plural. 


Law  of  the  Burnt  Offering 


LEVITICUS,   VI. 


and  of  the  Meat  Offering. 


which  the  fire  hath  consumed  withHhe 
burnt  oiFering  on  the  altar,  and  he  shall 
put  them  beside  the  altar,  (^i*  And  he 
shall  put  off  his  garments,  and  put  on 
other  garments,  and  caiTj  forth  the 
ashes  without  the  camp  imto  a  clean 
place.  <i'^'  And  the  fire  iipon  the  altar 
shall  be  burning  in  it ;  it  shall  not  be 
put  oiit :  and  the  priest  shall  burn  wood 
on  it  every  morning,  and  lay  the  burnt 
offering  in  order  uj^on  it ;  and  he  shall 
burn  thereon  the  fat  of  the  peace  offer- 
ings. '^^*  The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning 
upon  the  altar ;   it  shall  never  go  out. 

(U)  « And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat 
offering  :  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  offer 
it  before  the  Lord,  before   the   altar. 


.  cli.  2.  1 ;  Kuiii 

15.4. 


(i5>  And  he  shall  take  of  it  his  handful, 
of  the  flour  of  the  meat  offering,  and  of 
the  oil  thereof,  and  all  the  frankincense 
which  is  upon  the  meat  offering,  and 
shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar /or  a  sweet 
savour,  even  the  'memorial  of  it  unto 
the  Lord.  ''^'  And  the  remainder 
thereof  shall  Aaron  and  his  sons  eat : 
with  unleavened  bread  shall  ifc  be  eaten 
in  the  holy  place  ;  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  they 
shall  eat  it.  (i'''  It  shall  not  be  baken 
with  leaven.  I  have  given  it  unto  them, 
for  their  portion  of  my  offerings  made 
by  fire ;  it  is  most  holy,  as  is  the  sin 
offering,  and  as  the  trespass  offering. 
^1®)  All  the  males  among  the  children  of 


Take  up  the  ashes  which  the  fire  had  con- 
sumed with  the  burnt  offering. — Better,  take  up 
the  ashes  into  which  the  fire  had  consumed  the  burnt 
offering.  That  is,  the  ashes  into  which  the  consuming 
ijje  had  converterl  the  ^actim. 

He  shall  put  them  beside  the  altar.— During 
the  second  Temple,  a  priest  was  appointed  by  lot  to 
take  off  from  the  altar  every  morning  at  least  a  shovel- 
ful of  ashes  and  carry  it  without  tlie  camp,  and  when 
the  ashes  accumulated  tliey  were  entirely  removed  to 
the  same  place. 

(11)  And  he  shall  put  ofif  his  garments.— That 
is,  the  priest  sh.ill  cliango  tlie  sacred  I'obes  in  which  he 
ministered  at  tlie  altar ;  for  other  garments,  tliougli  less 
holy,  were  not  common,  since  the  removing  of  the  ashes 
was  still  a  sacerdotal  function.  The  holy  garments 
were  deposited  in  the  cells  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary,  till  they  were  required  again  for  the  altar 
service  (Ezek.  xliv.  19;  Ezra  ii.  6,  9;  Neh.  vii.  70). 
Great  care  was  taken  that  the  place  to  which  the  ashes 
were  removed  was  well  sheltered,  so  that  the  wind 
should  not  blow  them  about.  The  priest  was  not 
allowed  to  scatter  them,  but  had  to  deposit  them  gently. 
No  stranger  was  permitted  to  gather  them,  or  to  make 
profit  by  the  ashes. 

(12)  And  the  fire  upon  the  altar  shall  be 
burning  in  it. — Better,  and  the  fire  upon  the  altar 
shall  burn  by  it.  This  is  almost  a  literal  repetition  of 
the  last  clause  in  verse  9,  and  is  here  introduced  to 
caution  the  priest  whose  fuuction  it  is  to  remove  the 
ashes.  When  engaged  in  this  act,  he  is  to  take  great 
care  that  in  taking  otf  the  ashes  from  the  altar,  he  does 
not  knock  away  the  fat  pieces  of  the  burnt  offering, 
which  constitute  the  fuel,  from  the  fire,  and  thus  cause 
it  to  go  out,  but  let  it  burn  by  the  fat  all  night. 

And  the  priest  shall  burn  wood  on  it  every 
morning. — In  the  moniing,  however,  the  priest  is  to 
replenish  the  burning  fuel  on  the  altar  with  the  wood 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  congregation,  and  a 
store  of  which  was  kept  in  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary. 
(See  chap.  i.  7.) 

(13)  The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning.— This  fire, 
which  first  came  do-mi  from  heaven  (chap.  ix.  24),  was 
to  be  continually  fed  with  the  fuel  especially  provided 
by  the  congregation,  and  ivith  the  daily  burnt  offerings. 
During  the  second  Temple,  this  perpetual  fire  consisted 
of  three  parts  or  separate  piles  of  wood  on  the  same 


altar :  on  the  largest  one  the  daily  sacrifice  was  burnt ; 
the  second,  which  was  called  the  pile  of  incense, 
supplied  the  fire  for  the  censers  to  burn  the  morning 
and  evening  incense  ;  and  the  third  was  the  perpetual 
fii-e  from  which  the  other  two  portions  were  fed.  It 
never  was  quenched  till  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Indeed,  we  are  positively  assured 
that  the  pious  priests  who  were  carried  captives  into 
Persia  concealed  it  in  a  pit,  where  it  remained  till  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  altar 
(2  Mace.  i.  19 — 22).  The  authorities  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  however,  assure  us  that  the  perpetual  fire  was 
one  of  the  five  things  wanting  in  the  second  Temple. 

(14)  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat  offering. 
— In  chap.  ii.  1 — 3,  where  this  meat  offering  is  spoken 
of,  the  people  are  told  of  what  the  mincha  is  to  consist, 
and  what  portion  of  it  was  the  perquisite  of  the  officiat- 
ing priest.  In  the  section  before  us  (chap.  vi.  14 — 18) 
additional  directions  are  given  to  the  priests  about  the 
eating  of  the  portions  which  belong  to  them  and  about 
the  treatment  of  the  residue. 

The  sons  of  Aaron  shall  offer  it. — Though  in 
the  chapter  before  us  it  literally  means  Aaron's  own 
sons,  the  phrase  is  intended  to  comprise  his  lineal  des- 
cendants who  succeeded  to  the  priestly  oiBce.  They, 
and  they  only,  shall  offer  the  sacrifices,  but  not  a 
layman. 

Before  the  altar. — Or,  in  or  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
altar.  That  is,  at  the  south-easterly  comer  of  the 
altar.     (See  chap.  ii.  8.) 

(15)  And  he  shall  take  of  it.— That  is,  one  of  the 
sous  of  Aaron  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  whose 
rotation  it  is  to  serve  at  the  altar.  For  an  explanation 
of  these  directions  see  chap.  ii.  2. 

(16)  With  unleavened  bread  shall  it  be  eaten. 
— Better,  unleavened  shall  it  be  eaten.  That  is,  the 
remainder  of  the  meal  is  to  be  made  into  unleavened 
cakes,  and  thus  be  eaten.  (See  chap.  x.  12.)  By  adding 
the  word  luith,  which  is  not  in  the  original,  the 
Authorised  Version  says  that  the  priests  are  to  eat  the 
meat  offering  with  the  addition  of  imleavened  cakes. 

(17)  I  have  given  it  unto  them  for  their  por- 
tion.— It  was  ordained  that  those  who  ministered  at 
the  altar  should  live  of  the  altar ;  hence  the  priests  had 
no  portion  or  inheritance  in  the  land. 

(18)  All  the  males  among  the  children  of 
Aaron. — The  sin  offei-ings,  the  trespass  offerings,  and. 
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Consecration  of  a  Priest. 


Aaron  shall  eat  of  it.  II  shall  he  a 
statute  for  ever  in  your  generations  con- 
ceniin<;  the  olloriiif^s  of  the  Lokd  made 
by  lire:  "every  one  that  toucheth  them 
shall  be  holy. 

('"'And  tiie  Loud  spake  unto  Moses, 
sayinjj,  '-"*  This  is  the  ollei-ing  of  Aaron 
and  of  his  sons,  which  they  shall  otter 
unto  the  Loru)  in  the  day  when  he  is 
anointed;  theientli  part  of  an ''fpliah  of 
line  flour  for  a  niciit  otfcriiig  iicrpetual, 
half  of  it  in  tlie  nmrniui'.aiid  half  tliereol' 


at  night.  '-•'  In  a  pan  it  shall  be  made 
with  oil;  and  when  it  ix  baken,  thou  shalt 
bring  it  in  :  and  the  baken  pieces  of  the 
meat  ottering  slialt  thou  otter  for  a 
sweet  savour  unto  tlie  Loun.  '^-'  And 
the  priest  of  his  sons  that  is  anointed 
in  his  stead  shall  otter  it:  it  is 
for  ever  unto  the  Loud  ;  it 
wholly  burnt.  <^>  For  every  meat  offer- 
ing for  the  priest  shall  be  wholly  burnt: 
it  shall  not  be  eaten. 

i-'^  And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses, 


a  statute 
shall   be 


the  rciiiaindor  of  ilio  i>oiicc  o£Periiii;s  liciiip  nKwt  Imly, 
couhl  (inly  ''>'  cnti'ii  hy  tin-  iiiahtnictiiliciHot'  tlicl'iiiiiilics 
of  tlio  pi'ii'sls  witliiii  (lie  court  of  tlic  saiR-tmiry ;  whilst 
tho  olTi'i-iiif^M  of  (illii's,  fruit,  the  slioulilcr  iuiil  liroast  of 
till"  jK'oplo'H  poaio  olTcrinj^s,  &<•.,  lujiiij;  It'KS  lioly.  wt-rc 
not  only  eiitcu  l)y  tlif  odiciatiuff  iiriiwtH  in  Jcru.'ialcni, 
but  l)y  tlicir  iucapacitalccl  sons,  their  (liiughtors,  <ii-., 
providud  tluiy  Hero  ritually  clean.  Any  priest  who  ati! 
tlie  most  holy  things  outsiilo  tlie  wall  of  the  courts,  or 
the  Ims  holy  tliinj^s  out.si(h>  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
received  forty  stripes  save  one. 

Every  one  that  toucheth  thom  shall  bo  holy. 
— Ai'<'ording  to  this  rendering,  which  exhibits  one  of 
the  views  that  obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  tho 
meaning  is  that  any  one  who  touches  the  sacrifices  of 
the  first  order  of  holiness  must  not  only  be  a  descendant 
of  Aaron  and  a  male,  but  must  liave  sanctified  himself 
by  undergoing  the  necessary  ablutions.  (See  chap.  xxii. 
6,  7.)  There  is,  liowever,  another  view  of  the  passage 
which  is  of  equal,  if  not  of  anterior,  date.  That  is. 
lolioso  or  whatsoever  toucheth  theiii  sliiitl  become  holij. 
Any  layman  or  any  ordinary  utimsil,  A:c..  becomes 
sacred  by  touching  one  of  the  higher  order  of  simetitv. 
(See  Exod.  xxix.' 37.  xxx.  29;  Ezek.  xliv.  I'.i,  xl^-i.  20; 
Hag.  ii.  12.) 

('»)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— Tlie 
new  law,  which  is  lioro  introduced  with  this  special 
formula  (see  verse  8),  gives  directions  about  tho  meat 
oft'ering  which  tlie  high  ))riest  is  to  bring  on  his  eon.se- 
cration  to  (lie  pontifical  olliee  (verses  1!) — 23).  It  natu- 
rally follows  tlie  sacritieial  instructious  given  for  the 
priests  in  (he  prei-ediiig  .section. 

(-")  This  is  tho  olTering  of  Aaron  and  of  his 
sons. — This  offering,  wliicli  is  called  the  oblation  of 
initiation,  was,  according  to  tho  practice  whicli  obtained 
during  the  secimd  Temple,  the  minchrt  "'of  Aaron  and 
his  sons,"  as  tlie  text  before  us  declares  ;  that  is,  of 
the  high  jiriesf  and  of  every  common  priest.  The 
ordinary  priest,  liowever,  only  offered  it  once  on  the  day 
of  his  consecration,  whilst  tlie  higli  priest  was  bound  to 
offer  it  every  day  after  the  regular  liolocau.st,  with  its 
moat  offering  and  liefore  the  drink  offering  (Eccles,  xlv. 
14.  with  Joseplms,  Atititi.lW.  x.  §  7).  It  is  to  this 
praetiec  that  the  apostle  refers  when  he  says,  "  For 
such  a  high  ])riest  became  ns  .  .  .  who  needeth  not 
daily,  like  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifices  first 
for  his  owni  .sins,  &c."  (Hob.  vii.  27). 

In  the  day  when  he  is  anointed.— Tliat  is, 
when  he  is  anointed  (comp.  Gen.  ii.  ■)■)  or  when  his 
anointing  ceremony  is  completed,  and  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  liis  office,  which  was  on  the  eighth  day. 
(See  chap.  viii.  3."p,  ix.  1.) 

A  moat  offering  perpetual.— That  is,  in  the  case 
of  the  high  priest  this  oblation  is  to  be  offered  every 


(lay  as  long  as  lie  lived  or  lield  the  pontifieal  office. 
This  perpetiml  meat  offering  is  to  consist  of  a  tenth 
part  of  an  epliali,  which  is  an  onier,  half  of  which  ho  is 
to  offi'r  in  tho  morning  and  half  in  tho  evening. 

In  a  pan  it  shall  be  made. — Better,  wpon  a  flat 

2)liitt;.     (See  cha]).  ii.  5.) 

And.  when  it  is  baken  thou  shalt  bring  it  in, 
— Better,  thou  xhalt  living  it  well  soaked.  That  is, 
thoroughly  satnnited  with  oil. 

And  the  baken  pieces  of  the  meat  offering 

Shalt  thou  offer. — That  is,  a  meat  ofleriiig  consisted 
of  small  roasted  cakes.  After  the  flour  was  put  into 
the  pan,  and  was  soaked  in  oil,  it  was  divided  into  and 
baked  in  small  ])icecs,  apparently  to  represent  the 
limbs  into  which  the  victim  of  the  burnt  offering  was 
divided  before  it  was  burnt.  (See  chap.  i.  8.)  During 
tho  second  Temple  the  following  praelico  obtained. 
The  high  priest  brought  the  whole  tenth  part  of  Hour 
every  morning.  After  sanctifying  the  whole,  Ik;  divided 
it  into  halves  with  the  measure  kept  in  the  .sanctuary. 
He  likewise  brouglit  three  logs  of  oil,  which  he  mingled 
with  the  flour,  and  kneaded  six  cakes  of  each  half. 
After  baking  the  cakes  a  little,  ho  fried  them  upon  the 
pan  with  some  of  the  oil,  taking  care  not  to  bake  them 
too  much,  but  that  they  should  bo  between  baked  and 
raw,  in  accordance  with  the  expression,  tiqiliinei,  which 
the  authorities  of  those  days  ex]dained  in  this  manner 
but  which  is  rendered  here  in  the  Atithoi-ised  Version 
by  baken,  and  by  us  roasted  cakes.  Hereupon  the 
high  priest  divided  tlio  six  cakes  into  twelve  cakes. 
being  the  same  number  as  those  of  the  .shewbread,  and 
offered  six  subdivided  in  two  in  tho  morning  and  six 
in  tho  evening. 

(2-J)  And  the  priest  of  his  sons.— That  is,  any 
one  of  his  descendants  who  succeeds  to  the  high  priest- 
hood is  to  do  the  same  in  all  times  to  come,  since  it  is 
a  statute  to  last  as  long  as  the  priesthood  continues. 

It  shall  be  wholly  burnt. — Unlike  the  ordinary 
meat  offerings  brought  by  the  laity,  which,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  a  handful,  was  the  pertiuisite  of  the  officiatitlg 
prie.st  (see  chap.  ii.  2,  3).  tho  high  priest  could  not  eat 
of  this  mincha  because  he  presentt'd  it  him.self,  since  it 
would  1)6  nnseemly  both  to  offer  it  to  God  and  at  the 
same  time  eat  it  himself.  Nor  was  an  ordinary  priest 
allowed  to  eat  it,  bei'auso  ho  was  subordinate  in  rank 
to  tho  officiating  high  priest. 

(-*)  For  every  ineat  offering  for  the  priest.- 
Bett<>r,  and  every  meat  offering  of  a  priest.  This  rule 
applies  to  every  meat  offering  brought  by  the  priesta 
themselves  for  the  same  reason. 

(24)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.- As  is 
indicated  by  the  special  formula,  this  introduces  a  new 
law.  or  rather  a  more  expanded  law  than  tho  one 
contained    in    chap.    iv.    1 — 5,    giving    more    precise 
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saying,  <-''  Spea.k  unto  Aaron  and  toJbis 
sons,  saying,  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin 
offei-ing :  In  the  place  where  the  burnt 
offering  is  killed  shall  the  sin  offering 
be  killed  before  the  Lord  :  it  is  most 
holy.  '-^'  The  priest  that  offereth  it  for 
sin  shall  eat  it :  in  the  holy  place  shall 
it  be  eaten,  in  the  court  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation.  (-^'  Whatso- 
ever shall  toiich  the  flesh  thereof  shall 
be  holy :  and  when  there  is  sprinkled 
of  the  blood  thereof  upon  any  garment, 
thou  shalt  wash  that  whereon  it  was 
sprinkled  in  the  holy  place.  <-^*  But 
the  earthen  vessel  wherein  it  is  sodden 


"shall  be  broken:  and  if  it  be  sodden 
in  a  brasen  pot,  it  shall  be  both  scoured, 
and  rinsed  in  water.  *-^'  All  the  males 
among  the  priests  shall  eat  thereof :  it  is 
most  holy.  '^'*'  *And  no  sin  offering, 
whereof  any  of  the  blood  is  brought 
into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
to  reconcile  tvithal  in  the  holy  place, 
shall  be  eaten :  it  shall  be  burnt  in  the 
fire. 

CHAPTER  Vn.— (1)  Likewise  this  is 
the  law  of  the  trespass  offering :  it  is 
most  holy.  '"*  In  the  place  where  they 
kiU  the  burnt  offering  shall  they  kill  the 


directions  to  tlio  priests  about  the  sin  oifering  of  tlie 
laity  (verses  24 — 30). 

(25)  In  the  place  where  the  burnt  ofiFering  is 
killed. — That  is,  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  (See 
chap.  i.  11.) 

It  is  most  holy. — That  is,  the  sin  offering  belongs  to 
the  class  of  sacrifices  wliich  is  most  holy.  (See  chap.  ii.  3. ) 

(26)  The  priest  that  offereth  it  for  sin.— Rather, 
the  priest  that  offereth  it  for  expiation,  or,  the  priest 
that  expiateth  sin  by  it.  That  is,  who  makes  atonement 
by  the  blood  thereof.     (See  chap.  ix.  15.) 

Shall  eat  it. — God  gave  the  sin  offering  as  food  for 
the  priests  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation, 
and  to  make  atouement  for  them  (chap.  x.  17).  It 
constituted  a  part  of  their  livelihood  (Ezek.  xliv.  28, 
29).  The  officiating  priest  to  whom  fell  this  perquisite 
could  invite  not  only  his  family  but  other  priests  and 
their  sons  to  partake  of  it.  Covetous  priests  abused 
this  gift  (Hos.  iv.  8). 

In  the  holy  place  shall  it  be  eaten.— That  is, 
within  the  forecourt  of  the  sanctuary.  Eight  of  the 
offerings  had  to  be  eaten  in  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary :  (1 )  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  (chap.  iv.  26) ; 
(2) ;  the  flesh  of  the  trespass  offering  (chap.  vii.  6) ;  (3)  the 
peace  offering  of  the  congregation  (chap,  xxiii.  19,  20) ; 
(4),  the  remainder  of  the  omer  (chap,  xxiii.  10, 11) ;  (5), 
of  the  meat  offering  of  the  Israelites  (chap,  ii.,  3 — 10) ; 
(6),  the  two  loaves  (chaj).  xxiii.,  20) ;  (7),  theshew-bread 
(chap.  xxiv.  9) ;  and  (8),  the  leper's  log  of  oil  (chap, 
xiv.  10—13). 

(27)  Whatsoever  shall  touch  the  flesh  thereof. 
— Better,  everyone  that  toucheth  the  flesh  thereof, &s  the 
Authorised  Version  rightly  renders  this  phrase  in  verse 
18  of  this  very  chapter,  where  it  is  explained. 

And  when  there  is  sprinkled  .  .  .  .—So 
peculiarly  sacred  was  the  sin  offering,  that  when  any  of 
its  blood  chanced  to  spurt  upon  the  garment  of  the 
officiating  priest,  or  the  one  who  brought  the  sacrifice, 
the  .spot  which  received  the  stain  had  to  be  washed  iu 
the  room  of  the  court  provided  for  this  purpose,  wherein 
was  a  well  which  supplied  the  water  for  the  sanctuary, 
thus  preventing  the  blood  from  being  profaned  outside 
the  holy  place. 

Thou  shalt  wash.— That  is,  Aaron,  to  whom  the 
command  was  first  given,  and  then  his  descendants,  the 
priests,  not  the  Israelite  or  layman. 

(28)  But  the  earthen  vessel.- The  earthen  vessels 
used  by  the  Hebrews  were  uuglazed.  The  ordi- 
nary domestic  vessels  throughout  the  East  are  so  to  tliis 
day.      Erom   their  porous" character,   therefore,   they 


would  absorb  some  of  the  fat  juices  of  the  flesh  which 
was  boiled  in  them  for  the  priests  to  eat.  And  as  the 
absorbed  juices  could  not  be  washed  out,  the  inexpensive 
earthenware  was  to  be  broken  up.  (See  chap.  xi.  33,  35). 
During  the  second  Temple  the  fragments  were  carefully 
biu'ied  in  the  ground  when  there  was  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  them. 

And  if  it  be  sodden  in  a  brasen  pot.— Being 
a  solid  metal,  no  juices  could  sink  into  it,  and  any  of 
the  most  holy  flesh  that  might  adhere  to  it  could  easily 
be  removed  by  washing.  During  the  second  Temple  the 
scom-ing  was  done  with  hot  water,  and  the  rinsing  with 
cold. 

(29)  All  the  males  among  the  priests.— Not 
only  did  the  ofBciating  priest,  whose  perquisite  the  flesh 
of  the  sin  offering  became,  and  his  male  children,  par- 
take of  it,  but  he  could  invite  any  other  priests  and 
their  sons  to  the  meal.  It  is  to  this  practice  that  the 
apostle  refers  when  he  says,  "  We  have  an  altar  whei'eof 
they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the  tabernacle  " 
(Heb.  xiii.  10). 

(30)  And  no  sin  offering,  whereof  .  .  .  .— 
Better,  but  no  sin  offering,  &c.  The  rule  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  verse  only  applies  to  the  sin  offerings  of 
the  laity  (chap.  iv.  22.  &c.) ;  their  flesh  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  priests,  but  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offerings,  the 
blood  of  which  was  brought  into  the  tabernacle,  "  to 
make  atonement  in  the  sanctuary,"  was  not  to  be  eaten 
but  to  be  burnt.  Such  were  the  sin  offerings  for  the 
high  priest  (chap.  iv.  3,  12),  and  the  whole  cougi-ega- 
tiou  (chaps. iv.  13 — 21),  and  the  sin  offering- of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (chap.  xvi.  27). 

To  reconcile  withal. — Better,  to  mahe  atonement 
for,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders  it  in  chap  i.  4, 
and  generally  wherever  it  occurs. 

VII. 

(1)  Likewise  this  is  the  law  .  .  .  .—Better, 
and  this  is  the  laxo,  &c.  Just  as  chap.  vi.  24 — 30  con- 
tains  additional  regulations  addressed  to  the  priest 
about  the  rites  of  the  sin  offering,  so  chap.  vii.  1 — 10 
gives  more  precise  instructions  about  the  trespass  offer- 
ing, supplementing  chap.  v.  1 — 13,  also  designed  for  the 
guidance  of  the  priest. 

(2)  In  the  place  where  they  kill.— That  is,  the 
north  side  of  the  altar  (chap.  i.  11). 

Shall  they  kill  the  trespass  offering.— That 
is,  the  people  who  bring  these  sacrifices  shaU  Idll  them, 
since  the  offerers  themselves  slaughtered  the  victim. 
(.See  chap.  i.  5.) 
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trespass  offorinfj :  and  the  blood  thereof 
sliall  he  sprinkle  round  about  upon  the 
ultar.  W  ^,jj  ji^.  yiii^ii  ^yn■t'r  of  it  all  the 
fat  thereof;  the  rump,  and  the  fat  that 
covereth  the  inwards,  "'  and  the  two 
kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  in  on  them, 
which  in  by  the  Hanks,  and  the  caul  tluit 
is  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it 
shall  he  take  away  :  '*'  and  the  priest 
shall  burn  them  upon  the  altar /or  an 
otterini:,'  made  by  (ire  unto  the  Loitu :  it 
is  a  trespass  olterin<^.  *'''  Every  male 
among  the  priests  shall  eat  thereof  :  it 
shall  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place :  it  is 
most  holy.  '^'  As  the  sin  olt'ering  is,  so 
is  the  trespass  oliering  :  there  is  one  law 
for  them  :  the  priest  that  maketh  atone- 
ment therewith  shall  have  it.     f^*  And 


1    Or,  on   the  JUit 
litau,  ur,  »Uc^, 


the  priest  that  offereth  any  man's  burnt 
ottering,  even  the  priest  shall  have  to 
himself  the  skin  of  the  burnt  offering 
which  he  hath  ottered.  •'■*'  And  all  the 
meat  ottering  that  is  baken  in  the  oven, 
and  all  that  is  dressed  in  the  fryingpan, 
and  Hn  the  pan,  shall  be  the  priest's  that 
offereth  it.  ""'  And  every  meat  ottering, 
mingled  with  oil,  and  dry,  shall  all  the 
sons  of  Aaron  have,  one  as  much  as 
another. 

*"'  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  peace  offerings,  which  he  shall 
offer  unto  the  Loed.  '^^'  If  he  offer  it 
for  a  thanksgiving,  then  he  shall  offer 
>vith  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  un- 
leavened cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and 
unleavened  wafers    anointed  with  oil, 


The  blood  thereof  shall  he  sprinkle.— Better, 

ihrow  the  blond.  (See  chap.  i.  5.)  Uulike  tlio  siu 
offering',  tlie  blood  of  which  was  thrown  upon  tlie  horns 
of  the  altar  (cliai).  iv.  25,  30,  3-t),  that  of  tho  trespass 
offcriiifT  was  simply  thrown  upon  the  walls  of  tho  altar, 
or  rouiul  about  it.  (See  ehap.  v.  it.)  During  the  second 
Temple  there  was  a  scarlet  lino  or  thread  round  the 
altar,  exactly  in  tho  middle.  The  blood  of  tho  trespass 
oft'eriiij;  and  of  tho  peace  offering  was  thrown  round 
about  below  tlie  central  line,  whilst  that  of  tho  whole 
burnt  offering  was  tliro«Ti  round  about  above  the  central 
line. 

(3.  ■*)  And  he  shall  offer.— For  the  regulations  here 
described,  see  chap.  iii.  o,  4'.  8,  9,  Ac. 

(5)  And  the  priest  shall  burn.— These  fat  pieces 
lie  shall  burn,  as  in  the  ease  of  tho  sin  offering  and 
peace  offering  (chap.  iv.  2tj,  31). 

(")  There  is  one  law  for  them.— Tliat  is,  the 
same  nile.  as  stated  in  chai).  vi.  27.  28,  applies  to  both 
the  .sin  ottering  and  the  trespass  ottering;  heuce  what 
is  omitted  in  tlio  regulation  ot  thcono  must  be  supplied 
from  the  directions  given  in  the  other. 

(I*)  The  priest  shall  have  to  himself  the  skin. 
— As  the  skin  was  the  only  part  not  consumed  l)y  the 
fire,  in  the  <-ase  of  the  burnt  offering,  it  fell  to  tho  share 
of  the  officiating  priest.  According  to  the  rule  which 
obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  all  the  skins  of  the 
most  holy  things  belonged  to  the  officiating  priests — 
i.e.,  those  of  the  trespass  offering,  the  siu  offerings  of 
tho  laity,  &<■. — whereas  those  of  tho  holy  things — i.e., 
those  ol  the  peace  offerings — belonged  to  the  owiu^rs  of 
the  victims.  These  skins,  which  accumulated  during 
the  week,  the  priests  whose  course  it  was  to  serve 
divi(hMl  between  them  every  Sabbath  evening. 

(•')  And  aU.  the  meat  offering.— Better,  every 
vieat  offering.  That  is,  di-essed  in  whiiOiever  of  the 
three  ways  here  meutioned.     (See  chap.  ii.  1 — 7.) 

Shall"  be  the  priest's.— With  tho  excei)tion  of 
the  memorial  part,  which  was  burnt  up<m  the  altar  (see 
chap.  ii.  t — 10),  the  whole  was  to  go  to  the  particular 
priest  who  offered  it. 

(10)  And  every  meat  offering  .  .  .  and  dry.— 
Better,  but  every  meat  offering  .  .  .  or  dnj.  The  only 
exception  to  the  foregoing  rule  is  the  raw  Hour  offering. 
That  is,  the  voluntary  offering  of  Hour  which  was 
mingled  with  oil  (chap.  ii.  1 ),  or  the  j)oor  man's  sin 


offering,  which,  though  resembling  a  meat  offering,  had 
no  oil  jnit  upon  it  (see  chap.  v.  11),  and  the  offering  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  1,5). 

Shall  all  tho  sons  of  Aaron  have.— Tliat  is. 
whether  with  or  without  oil,  the  remainder  of  this  kind 
of  raw  ottering  is  to  be  equally  shared  by  all  the  i)riests. 

One  as  much  as  another. — Literally,  a  man  as 
his  brother;  that  \s,  every  man  alike.  From  the  ex- 
pression man,  wliicli.  as  it  will  thus  Ix;  seen,  is  used  in 
tho  original  but  docs  not  ap]>ear  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  the  nde  obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ  that 
neither  a  child  nor  woman,  though  of  priestlj-  descent, 
could  partake  of  this  offering;  but  a  priest  who  was 
disfpialifiwl  from  officiating  through  a  pnysical  blemish 
had  a  share  in  it,  as  ho  comes  uuder  the  designation 

of  iHflH. 

(11)  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacriflce  of 
peace  offerings.— That  is.  the  rites  to  be  observed 
in  comiection  with  this  sacrifice.  As  in  the  case  of  tiio 
sin  offering  (chap.  iv.  24 — 31  with  chap.  vi.  2-t — 30) 
and  the  tresiiass  oft'ering  (chap.  v.  1 — 13  with  chap, 
vii.  1 — 10),  80  here  (chap.  to.  11 — 21),  we  have  more 
specific  and  f idler  directions  given  to  the  priests  with 
regard  to  the  peace  offerings,  about  which  orders  had 
preWonsly  been  given  to  the  people  ( chap.  iii.  1 — 15). 

Which  he  shall  offer.- That  is,  he  who  feels  it 
his  duty  to  offer  it  to  the  Lord.  Tliis  common  Hebrew 
idiom  of  using  a  verb  with  he  in  it  without  an  ante- 
cedent is  better  expressed  in  English  by  the  imi)ersonal, 
which  one  shall  offer,  or  by  the  passive,  tchich  fhall  be 
offered.  (See  verses  20, 21, 29.)  Three  classes  of  i>eace 
offerings  are  specified — (1)  an  acknowledgment  of 
n\ercies  received,  (2)  as  a  vow  offering,  (3)  as  a  free- 
will offering. 

(i:!)  If  he  offer  it  for  a  thanksgiving.— That 
is.  acknowledgment  of  s|)ecial  mercies  received  from 
God,  such  as  deliverance  in  travels,  by  land  or  sea,  re- 
demption from  captivity,  restoration  to  health.  &c., 
enumerate<l  in  Ps.  cvii.  It  is  to  this  sacrifice  that  the 
apostle  alludes  when  he  says,  "  By  him  therefore  let  us 
offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  Go<l  continually." 

Then  he  shall"  offer  with  the  sacrifice.— That 
is.  with  the  bullock  or  cow  if  it  be  from  the  herd,  or 
a  lamb  or  goat  if  it  be  from  the  flock  ( chap.  iii.  1 1. 

Unleavened  cakes  mingled  with  oil.— From 
the  fact  that  uo  mention  is  here  made  of  the  number 
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and  cakes  mingled  witli  oil,  of  fine  flouf^ 
fried.  <^^'  Besides  the  cakes,  he  shall 
offer /or  his  offering  leavened  bread  with 
the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  of  his  peace 
offerings.  '^**  And  of  it  he  shall  offer 
one  out  of  the  whole  oblation  for  an 
heave  offering  unto  the  Lord,  and  it 
shall  be  the  priest's  that  sprinkleth  the 
blood  of  the  peace  offerings.  *^^*  And 
the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace 
offerings  for  thanksgiving  shall  be  eaten 
the  same  day  that  it  is  offered ;  he  shall 
not  leave  any  of  it  until  the  morning. 
*i^)  But  if  the  sacrifice  of  his  offermg  he 
a  vow,  or  a  voluntary  offering,  it  shall 


be  eaten  the  same  day  that  he  offereth 
his  sacrifice :  and  on  the  morrow  also 
the  remainder  of  it  shall  be  eaten : 
(!'')  but  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  of  the- 
sacrifice  on  the  third  day  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire.  '^''*  And  if  any  of  the  flesh  of 
the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  be 
eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it  shall 
not  be  accepted,  neither  shall  it  be  im- 
puted unto  him  that  offereth  it :  it  shall 
be  an  abomination,  and  the  soul  that 
eateth  of  it  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 
(!'')  And  the  flesh  that  toucheth  any 
unclean  tJiiny  shall  not  be  eaten ;  it  shall 
be  burnt  with  fire  :  and  as  for  the  flesh. 


of  cakes  or  the  quantity  of  oil,  it  is  e\adeut  that  this 
was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  administrators  of  the 
laws  and  the  spiritual  guides  of  tlie  people.  The  rule 
which  obtained  diiring  the  second  Temple  with  regard 
to  tliis  offering  was  as  follows : — The  offerer  brought 
twenty  tenths  or  pottles  of  fine  flour ;  ten  of  them  lie 
made  leavened  and  ten  he  left  unleavened.  He  made  the 
leavened  into  ten  cakes,  aud  of  the  ten  that  were  un- 
leavened he  made  thirty  cakes.  These  thirty  leavened 
cakes,  which  were  made  with  half  a  log-  of  oil,  were 
divided  into  three  tens,  and  each  ten  was  prepared  iu  a 
different  manner;  that  is,  ten  with  an  eighth  of  the 
oil  were  baked  in  the  oven,  ten  with  another  eighth 
of  the  oil  were  made  into  wafers,  and  ten  ivith  a 
fourth  of  the  oil  were  hastily  fried.  Of  the  forty 
cakes  the  priest  received  four,  one  of  each  sort,  thus 
uljtaiuing  a  tenth  part. 

(13)  Besides  the  cakes. — That  is,  tlie  thirty  un- 
leavened cakes  whicli  were  made  of  half  of  the  quantity 
of  the  flour  brought  by  the  offerer,  as  described  iu  the 
previous  verse,  tlie  ten  leavened  cakes  made  of  the 
other  half  of  the  flour  are  to  be  brought.  These  had 
ail  to  be  baked  before  the  victim  was  slaughtered.  The 
only  other  occasion  wlieu  leavened  bread  formed  part  of 
the  offering  wa.s  on  Pentecost  (Lo\at.  xxiii.  17) ;  but  no 
portion  of  it  was  burnt  on  the  altar  as  a  memorial,  for 
leaven  was  forbidden  to  be  on  the  altar.  (See  chap.  ii. 
11, 12.) 

(14)  And  of  it  he  shall  offer  one  out  of  the 
whole. — Better,  and  he  shall  offer  of  it  one  out  of  each. 
That  is,  the  ofiiciating  priest  waves  one  of  each  of 
the  four  kinds  of  cakes  before  the  Lord  as  a  heave 
offering  (see  Exod.  xxix.  24s  28),  and  is  to  have  these  foirr 
loaves  as  his  portion,  while  the  rest  or  the  remaining 
thirty-six  cakes  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  sacrifice. 

(15)  And  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice.— That  is, 
after  the  priest  had  the  breast  and  the  shoulder,  the 
share  of  the  victim  which  belongs  to  the  offerer,  to- 
gether with  the  remaining  loaves,  he  with  his  family 
and  jjoor  guests  (see  Deut.  xii.  11 — 18)  are  to  eat  up 
before  the  morning,  wliich  at  the  time  of  the  second 
Temple  was  limited  to  midnight.  Tliis  limitation  of  time 
was  designed  both  to  encourage  liberality  to  the  poor, 
aud  to  impress  upon  tliose  who  partook  of  it  that  it 
was  a  sacrificial  and  sacred  feast,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  turned  into  unseemly  conviviality. 

(16)  Be  a  vow  or  a  voluntary  offering.— The 
vow  aud  the  voluntary  offering  which  constitute  the 
second  class  of  peace  offerings  are  both  entirely  volun- 
tary.    The  distinction  between  them,  as  defined  by  the 


canon  law,  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Clirist,  is  as 
follows  : — A  vow  (neder)  is  an  obligation  voluntarily  im- 
posed upon  oneself  with  the  formula,  "  Behold,  I  take  it 
upon  myself  to  bring  a  bullock,  &c.,  for  a  peace  offering." 
This  imdertaking  is  binding  upon  the  person  tiU  he 
fulfils  it.  Hence,  if  the  bullock  in  question  dies,  or  is 
stolen,  or  becomes  disqualified  for  a  sacrifice,  he  must 
bring  another.  A  free-will  offering  [nedabah]  simply 
pledges  voluntarily  a  certain  animal  for  a  peace  offering, 
with  the  formula,  "  Behold,  this  animal  I  devote  for  a 
peace  offering."  Hence,  if  the  animal  in  question  dies, 
or  is  stolen,  or  has  otherwise  become  disqualified  for 
sacrifice,  the  obligation  ceases,  since  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  animal  thus  devoted. 

It  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day. — As  both  these 
votive  oft'erings  were  an  indirect  mode  of  supplication 
having  respect  to  future  favom-s,  and  hence  were  not  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  pious  devotion,  they  were  not 
so  sacred  as  the  former.  They  were,  therefore,  allowed 
to  be  eaten  both  on  the  day  of  presentation  and  on  the 
following  day. 

(17)  But  the  remainder  of  the  flesh.— If,  how- 
ever, the  sacrifices  were  very  plentiful,  or  if  tlirough 
niggardliness  of  the  owners  a  sufficient  number  of  poor 
guests  were  not  inWted,  so  that  the  victim  could  not  be 
eaten  up  within  the  time  specified,  all  that  remained  on 
the  third  day  was  to  bo  burnt. 

(18)  And  if  any  of  the  flesh  ....  be  eaten. — 
The  owner  of  the  sacrifice  was  responsible  for  the  duo 
observance  of  this  injunction.  If,  through  liis  neglect, 
any  one  ate  of  the  sacrifice  after  tlie  limited  time  here 
specified,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  was  disannulled, 
aud  the  offerer  had  to  bring  another  votive  offering. 

It  shall  be  an  abomination.— That  is,  tlie  flesh 
left  so  long  in  the  Eastern  climate  begins  to  putrefy, 
and  becomes  loathsome  and  oft'ensive  on  the  third  day ; 
so  that  which  is  holy  becomes  desecrated. 

And  the  soul  that  eateth  of  it.—  Hence  he  wh* 
ate  it  after  the  prescribed  time  was  regarded  as  eating 
carrion,  he  bore  his  guilt,  i.e.,  incuiTed  the  penalty  of 
excision. 

(19)  And  the  flesh  that  toucheth.  — Not  only 
does  the  sacrificial  flesh  become  desecrated  when  left  by 
itself  beyond  the  prescribed  period,  but  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  what  is  unclean,  man,  woman,  or  animal, 
which  might  happen  whilst  it  is  can-ied  from  the  altar 
to  the  place  where  it  is  eaten,  it  becomes  defiled,  and 
must  bo  burnt,  so  that  no  profane  use  is  made  of  it. 

And  as  for  the  flesh,  all  that  be  clean 
shall   eat  thereof. — Better,  And  as  for  the  flesh. 
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all  that  b<!  clean  shall  eat  tlicrcof. 
<a"  But  the  houI  that  eateth  o/tho  Hcbh 
of  the  Hacrilice  of  peace  offerinjjs,  that 
j3c»-<am  unto  the  Lord,  "having' his  uii- 
cleanness  upon  him,  even  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  oft"  from  his  pc^ople.  '-'*  More- 
over the  soul  tliat  shall  touch  any  un- 
clean thinij,  as  the  uncleanness  of  man, 
or  any  unclean  beast,  or  any  aboiuiiialile 
unclean  thing,  and  eat  of  the  flcsii  of 
the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which 
pertain  unto  the  Lord,  even  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

<--'  And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  '-'*  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  *  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner 
of  fat,  of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goat. 
(2*)  And  tlie  fat  of  the  "beast  that  dieth 
of  itself,  and  the  fat  of  that  which  is 
toni  with  beasts,  may  be  used  in  any 
other  use  :  but  ye  shall  in  no  wise  eat 


1  Uvh.,  ciircatf. 


e  (Jim  0.4;  rli.Jl; 
4  ir.  II. 


of  it.  '25)  Yor  whosoever  eateth  the  fat 
of  the  beast,  of  which  men  offer  an 
ofi"ering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord, 
even  the  soul  that  eateth  it  shall  be  cut 
off  from  his  people.  '^'  ''Moreover  ye 
shall  e.'it  no  manner  of  blood,  whether  it 
be  of  fowl  or  of  In-ast,  in  any  of  your 
dwellings.  '^'  Whatsoever  soul  it  be 
that  eateth  an^-  manner  of  blood,  even 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people. 

<2**)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  C®)  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  He  that  offereth  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  peace  ofierings  unto  the 
Lord  shall  bring  his  oblation  unto  the 
Lord  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace 
offerings.  '*'  His  own  hands  shall  bring 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire, 
the  fat  witli  the  breast,  it  shall  he  bring, 
that  ''the  breast  may  be  waved  for  a 


every  one  that  is  clean  may  eat  the,  flesh  —  tliat  is. 
any  ono  wliimi  the  ofi'i-ivr  invites  may  jmrtako  of 
the  .sacrifici:il  repast,  jirovidcd  ho  is  li'j^'iilly  I'lcaii. 

(20,  ji)  But  the  soul  that  eateth,  &c.— Any  one 
who  ]>art»k('S  of  tlio  Lord's  lioly  ix-aco  otVering  in  a 
state  of  legal  defilement,  arising  either  from  eoutact 
with  unelean  men  or  ohjeets  (see  chap.  xi.  8 — tt;  xv. 
1 — ;!:i).  incurs  the  ix'nalty  of  excision. 

(--')  And  the  Lord  spako  unto  Moses.— This 
formula  introduci's  a  fresh  comnuuiication  nuido  to  the 
lawgiver  (versos  22 — 27),  containing  oxphinatious  and 
restrictions  of  the  precept  laid  down  in  chap.  iii.  17, 
about  the  fat  and  blood  of  animals.  The  section  before 
us.  therefore,  supplomenis  and  expands  the  previous 
law  upon  the  same  subjeot.  just  as  the  foregoing 
section  supplemented  and  expanded  the  regulations 
about  tlie  (iitl'erent  sacritioos. 

('-•')  Yo  shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat.— That  is, 

the  fat  of  beeves,  sheep,  or  goats.  The  fat  of  these 
three  kinds  of  sjicrifieial  i(uailrupeds  is  ])rohibited,  eveu 
when  they  are  not  killed  as  sacrifices,  but  when 
slaughtered  for  private  consumption;  but  the  fat  of 
other  tame  or  wild  clean  quadrupeds,  as  stags,  roes, 
Ac.  itc.  was  lawful.  Aeeording  to  the  practice  which 
obtained  during  the  second  'Temple,  there  are  three 
kinds  of  fat  for  the  eatiug  of  which  a  man  iucnrred 
the  penalty  of  excision:  the  fat  (1)  which  is  upon  the 
inwards,  (2)  upon  the  two  kidneys,  and  (13)  upon  the 
flanks  (chap.  ix.  10).  The  rump,  the  kiduey,  and  tlio 
caul  above  the  liver  were  not  called  fat,  except  in 
sacrifices.  The  fat  which  is  covcre<l  with  Hcsh  is 
lawful,  the  fat  upon  the  kidneys  is  forbidden  ;  liut  that 
which  is  within  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
heart,  is  lawful. 

(-')  And  the  fat  of  tho  beast  that  dieth  of 
itself. — That  is,  of  the  aforesaid  animals  winch  died 
of  any  disease  or  accident,  or  were  killed  by  wild 
beasts,  and  which,  therefore,  are  entirely  unclean  (see 
chaps,  xvii.  1.5;  xxii.  M),  might  be  used  for  common 
purposes  in  ordinary  life,  siu-h  as  making  candles, 
Ac,  &e. 

(25)  The  fat  of  the  beast  of  which  men  offer 
an  offering.— That  is,  the  fat  of  beeves,  sheep,  or 


goats.  (Sec  verso  23.)  If  ho  did  it  presumptuously  ho 
incurred  the  pemdty  of  exci.sion,  and  if  he  did  it  in- 
advertently he  was  beaten  with  forty  stripes  save  one, 
and  had  to  bring  the  sin  offering  appointed. 

(20)  Moreover  ye  shall  eat.  .  .  .—Better,  and 
ye  shall  eat  no  blood  in  all  your  dwellings.  That  is, 
this  law  is  binding  upon  the  Israelites  wherever  they 
may  dwell.     (See  chap.  iii.  17.) 

Whether  it  be  of  fowl  or  of  boast.— It  extends 
to  all  fowls  and  fiuadrupeds.  whether  they  are  legally 
j)reseribcd  as  sacrifices  or  not  ;  but  not  to  lishes, 
locusts,  creeping  things,  etc.,  which  are  not  prescribed, 
in  the  dietary  laws  as  unclean. 

(-")  That  soul  shall  be  cut  off.— According  to 
the  law  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  the 
punishment  of  excision  was  only  iuflietcd  for  eating 
the  life-blood  (see  chap.  xvii.  11),  that  is,  the  blood  iu 
which  the  life  of  the  aniuuil  resides,  and  the  lo.ss  of 
which  cau.ses  death.  For  eating  the  blood  found  iu 
the  limbs,  or  in  any  internal  portion  of  tho  body,  a 
sin  offering  had  to  bo  brought,  and  the  offender  was 
beat<'n  with  stripes. 

v-^)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.- With 
this  formula,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  indicates  a  fresh 
comniunieation  made  by  the  Lord  to  tho  lawgiver, 
adtlitioual  precepts  are  introduced,  regidating  God's 
portion  of  tlio  peace  offering. 

(-9)  He  that  offereth  tho  sacrifice  of  his 
peace  offerings. — That  is,  if  his  peai'c  offering  is  ono 
of  the  three  afonMnentioned  classes.     (See  verse  11.) 

Shall  bring  his  oblation.— That  is,  those  portions 
of  the  peace  offering  which  the  offerer  devoted  to  the 
Lord  and  to  the  officiating  priest. 

(•'")  His  own  hands  shall  bring.— Tliis  act  tho 
o«nu>r  himself  was  to  perform,  and  it  was  not  to  bo 
deputtxl  to  any  one  else.  The  ni;inner  in  which  this 
rite  was  performed  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  .is  follows: 
— The  offerer  killed  the  sacrifice,  and  the  priest 
sprinkled  the  blood.  The  victim  was  then  flayed,  and  the 
otliciatiug  priest  took  out  the  inwards,  cut  the  flesh  into 
pieces,  and  separated  the  breast  and  the  riglit  shoulder. 
Whereupon  he  laid  the  fat  first  npon  the  owner's 
hands,  then  tho  breast,  then  the  shoolder  above  it ;  tho 
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wave  offering  before  tlie  Lord,  '^i'  And' 
the  priest  sliall  burn  tlie  fat  upon  the 
altar :  but  the  breast  shall  be  Aaron's 
and  his  sons'.  <3-'  And  the  right  shoul- 
der shall  ye  give  unto  the  priest  for  an 
heave  offering  of  the  sacrifices  of  your 
peace  offerings.  (^^^  He  among  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  that  offereth  the  blood  of  the 
peace  offerings,  and  the  fat,  shall  have 
the  right  shoulder  for  his  part.  (3**  For 
the  wave  breast  and  the  heave  shoulder 
have  I  taken  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  off  the  sacrifices  of  their  peace 
offerings,  and  have  given  them  unto 
Aaron  the  priest  and  unto  his  sons  by  a 
statute  for  ever  from  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  f^^*  This  is  the  portion  of  the 
anomting  of  Aaron,  and  of  the  anoint- 
ing of  his  sons,  out  of  the  offerings  of 
the  Lord  made  by  fire,  in  the  day  ivhen 
he  presented  them  to  minister  unto  the 
Lord  in  the  priest's  office  ;  <^^'  which  the 


Lord  commanded  to  be  given  them  of 
the  childi'en  of  Israel,  in  the  day  that 
he  anointed  them,  hij  a  statute  for  ever 
throughout  their  generations. 

(37)  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ing, of  the  meat  offering,  and  of  the  sin 
offering,  and  of  the  tresjiass  offering, 
and  of  the  consecrations,  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peace  offerings ;  '^^^  which 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in  moiuit 
Sinai,  in  the  day  that  he  commanded 
the  childi-en  of  Israel  to  offer  their  obla- 
tions unto  the  Lord,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai. 

CHAPTEE  VIII.— (1)  And  the  Lord 

spake  mito  Moses,  saying,  '-)  Take  Aaron 
and  his  sons  with  him,  and  "the  gar- 
ments, and  Hhe  anointing  oil,  and  a 
bullock  for  the  sin  offering,  and  two 
rams,  and  a  basket  of  raileavened  bread ; 
(^)  and  gather  thou  all  the  congregation 


two  kidneys  and  the  caul  of  the  liver  above  them  again, 
and  the  bread  above  the  whole,  put  his  own  hand  under 
that  of  the  offerer,  and  waved  it  all  before  the  Lord. 
Hereupon  the  priest  salted  the  inwards,  and  burned 
them  upon  the  altar.  The  breast  and  right  shoulder, 
as  well  as  the  bread  waved  before  the  Lord,  were  eaten 
by  him  and  his  brother  priests,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  flesh  and  the  rest  of  the  bread  were  eaten  by  the  owner 
and  Ms  friends.  If  two  persons  brought  a  peace  offer- 
ing in  partnership,  one  of  them  waved  for  both ;  and  if 
a  woman  brought  it,  the  waving  was  performed  by  the 
officiating  priest,  since  women  were  not  allowed  to  wave 
except  in  the  offering  of  jealousy  and  of  a  Nazarite 
(Numb.  V.  25,  vi.  20). 

(3*)  By  a  statute  for  ever.— Tliat  is,  the  statute 
that  these  two  ^larts  of  the  peace  offering  are  to  be 
given  to  Aaron  and  his  descendants  who  may  officiate 
at  this  sacrifice,  is  binding  upon  the  Israelites  as  long  as 
the  priesthood  lasts. 

(35)  This  is  the  portion  of  the  anointing  of 
Aaron  and  of  the  anointing  of  his  sons.— 
Better,  this  is  the  share  of  Aaron  ami  the  share  of 
his  sons.  That  is,  the  wave  breast  and  the  heave 
shoulder. 

(36)  Which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  given 
them. — That  is,  this  command  is  binding  upon  every 
offerer  to  give  the  before-mentioned  parts  to  the  offi- 
ciating priests,  since  this  is  their  right  by  virtue  of 
their  office. 

(37)  This  is  the  law  .  .  .—This  and  the  following 
verse  sum  up  the  whole  sacrificial  law  contained  in 
chap.  i. — viii. 

The  burnt  offering.- Described  in  chap.  i.  3—17, 
with  its  supplement,  cliap.  vi.  8 — 13. 

The  meat  ofiering.— Described  in  chap.  ii.  1—16, 
with  its  supplement,  chap.  vi.  14 — 18. 

The  sin  ofiFering.— Described  in  chap.  iv.  1 — 35, 
with  its  supplement,  chap.  vi.  2-1 — 30. 

The  trespass  offering.— Described  in  chap.  v.  1— 
13,  with  its  supplements,  chaps,  v.  14—26,  vi.  1 — 7,  vii 


And  of  the  consecrations.— Better,  and  of  the 

offering  of  consecration,  that  is,  the  meat  offering  which 
the  high  priest  is  to  bring  on  his  consecration  to  the 
pontifical  office,  described  in  chap.  vi.  19 — 23. 

The  peace  offering. — Described  in  chap.  iii.  1 — 
17,  with  its  supplements,  chap.  vii.  11 — 21  and  28 — 36. 

VIII. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses. — As  the 

consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood 
which  the  Lord  comma,nded  Moses  to  effect  (Exod. 
xxviii.  1 — 43)  was  to  be  accompanied  by  different  kinds 
of  sacrifices  (Exod.  xxix.  1 — 37),  it  was  fii'st  of  all 
necessary  to  define  the  ritual  of  each  sacrifice.  This 
was  therefore  done  in  chaps,  i. — vii.,  and  the  lawgiver 
now  proceeds  to  record  the  communication  which 
he  received  from  the  Lord  respecting  the  appointment 
to  the  sacerdotal  office,  thus  resuming  the  narrative 
which  was  broken  off  at  the  end  of  Exodus. 

(2)  Take  Aaron  and  his  sons.— That  is,  order 
them  to  come  and  to  bring  with  them  the  sacred  vest- 
ments and  the  sacrifices  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of 
meeting.     (See  verse  3.) 

The  garments.—  Those  which  God  had  before 
commanded  to  be  made.  (See  Exod.  xxviii.  2,  &c. ;  xxix. 
1,  <&c.)  For  the  anointing  oil,  see  Exod.  xxx.  23,  &c.; 
xxxvii.  29. 

And  a  bullock  for  the  sin  offering,  and  two 
rams,  and  a  basket. — Better,  and  the  hulloch,  the 
two  rams,  and  tlie  basket.  Tliat  is  the  offering  abo^it 
wliich  directions  are  given  in  Exod.  xxix.  1 — 3,  thus 
showing  the  intimate  connection  between  this  part  of 
Leviticus  and  the  latter  part  of  Exodus. 

(3)  And  gather  thou  all  the  congregation 
together — Better,  and  gather  all  the  assembly  to- 
gether. The  same  word  is  rightly  rendered  assembly  in 
the  Authorised  Version  in  verse  4.  (See  chap.  iv.  13.) 
That  is,  call  together  the  assembly  of  the  elders,  the 
heads  of  the  tribes,  and  the  principal  men  who  repre- 
sented the  people.  This  is  confij-med  by  cliap.  ix.  1, 
where  it  is  distinctly  said  tliat  "  Moses  called  Aai'on  and 
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Consecrated  by  Moses. 


together  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  con<^regation.  '*'  And  Moses  did 
as  the  Loud  commanded  him  ;  and  the 
assembly  was  gathered  together  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

'^'  And  Moses  said  unto  the  congre- 
gation, "This  ijf  the  thing  which  the 
Lord  commanded  to  be  done.  *"*  And 
Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and 
washed  them  with  water.  <"  And  he 
put  upon  him  the  coat,  and  girded  him 
with  the  girdle,  and  clothed  him  with 
the  robe,  and  put  the  ephod  upon  him, 


b  Ei. ».  ao. 


0  Ex,  38.80,  &c. 


and  he  girded  him  with  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  bound  it  unto 
him  therewith.  <**  And  he  put  the 
breastplate  upon  him :  also  he  *  put  in 
the  breastplate  the  Urim  and  the  Thum- 
mim.  <"'  And  he  put  the  mitre  upon  his 
head ;  also  upon  the  mitre,  even  upon 
his  forefront,  did  he  put  the  golden 
plate,  the  holy  cro^vn ;  as  the  Loed 
<■  commanded  Moses. 

(•'^'i  And  Moses  took  the  anointing  oil, 
and  anointed  the  tabernacle  and  all  that 
wa«  therein,  and  sanctified  them.  '"'And 
he   sprinkled  thereof  upon    the    altar 


his  sons,  and  tlie  elders  of  Israel,"  and  whore  tliese 
elders  are  called  in  the  following  verso  "  the  children 
of  Israel,"  by  virtue  of  their  representing  tlio  cliildreu 
of  Israel. 

Unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation.— Better,  to  the  cnfniiicc  of  tkv  tint  of  meet. 
intj,  that  is,  tlie  conrtynrd  of  the  same. 

(t)  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
him. — That  is,  he  not  only  summoned  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  Imt  had  their  holy  vestments,  the  oil,  and  the 
sacrifices  brought,  which  wore  necessary  for  the  conse- 
cration. 

Unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation.— Better,  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meet- 
in(j.  These  representatives  of  the  people,  and  as  many 
more  as  the  place  would  conveniently  hold,  occupied  the 
court-yard,  whilst  the  people  at  large  who  wished  to 
witness  the  solemn  eiiusecratidii  (if  the  priesthood 
probably  occupiiMl  the  neighbouring  places  which  over- 
looked the  enelo.sure.  According  to  a  tradition  wliicli 
obtained  in  tlie  time  of  Clirist,  this  cerenmuy  took  place 
on  the  '23rd  of  the  mcmth  Adar,  or  Felinuiry. 

(5)  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded.— That  is,  these  are  the  instructiims  which 
are  given  in  Exod.  xxix.  1 — 37,  and  wliich  Moses  now 
published  to  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  people. 

('■>)  And  washed  them  with  water.— As  the 
first  initiatory  rite  of  the  consecration,  Moses  caused 
Aaron  ami  his  sons  to  bathe  (.see  chap.  x\n.  4),  thus 
syraboli.sing  their  purification  from  sin.  Where  the 
phrase  "  to  wa.sh  with  water"  is  used  without  speci- 
fying any  particidar  part  or  parts  of  the  body,  as  in 
Gen.  xix.  2,  xxiv.  32,  Exod.  xxx.  1{>,  21,  Deut.  xxi.  6, 
it  denotes  the  washing  or  bathing  of  the  entire  body. 
This  was  not  done  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  but  in 
a  t)a]>tistry,  behind  a  curtain.  During  the  second 
Temple  tlio  sacerdotal  immersion  cuuUl  not  be  effected 
in  a  vessel,  but  had  to  take  place  in  a  hollow  made  in 
tlie  ground,  containing  at  least  twenty-four  cubic  feet 
of  water.  The  installation  of  the  priest,  which  is  here 
conducted  by  Moses,  as  the  giver  and  representative  of 
the  Divine  law,  was  during  the  second  Temple  per- 
formed by  the  Sanliedrin.  who  "  sat  in  Moses'  seat." 

(")  And  he  put  upon  him  the  coat.— Better, 
and  he  put  njion  him  the  tunic.  For  this  garment  see 
chap.  VI.  10,  and  Exod.  xxviii.  3!>.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  first  article  of  dress — viz.,  the  ilrawers^-distinctly 
mentioned  in  Exod.  xxviii.  42,  is  here  omitted.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  tliat,  being  nearest  to  the  skin, 
Aaron  put  them  on  himself  behind  the  curtain,  imme- 
diately after  his  ablution. 
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And  girded  him  with  the  girdle.— Not  the 
band  of  the  ephod,  which  is  mentioned  further  on  by 
the  name  of  "  curious  girdle,"  but  the  one  made  of 
needlework,  with  which  tlie  tunic  was  girded  about  the 
loins.     (See  chap.  vi.  10,  and  Exod.  xxnii.  39.) 

The  robe.— Called  in  Exod.  xxviii.  31— a5,  "the 
robe  of  tho  ephod,"  which  was  woven  without  seam, 
and  was  wholly  Ijlue.     (See  chap.  vi.  10.) 

And  put  the  ephod  upon  him,— Tlie  ephod, 
which  was  the  distinctive  vestment  of  the  high  priest, 
was  a  sleeveless  garment,  and  was  worn  over  the 
shoulders.  It  was  made  of  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and 
fine-twined  linen,  interwoven  with  golden  threads.  (See 
Exod.  xxviii.  6 — 7.) 

And  he  girded  him  with  the  curious  girdle. 
— Better,  and  yirded  him  with  the  band.  This  band 
was  not  only  made  of  the  same  costly  materials  as  the 
ephod,  but  was  woveu  out  of  the  same  piece  on  either 
side  of  the  garment,  so  that  the  ephod  had  as  it  wore 
two  hands,  which  constituted  tho  band.  (See  Exod. 
xxWii.  8.)  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  entirely  different 
from  the  girdle  which  was  tied  around  the  tunic,  men- 
tioned in  the  former  part  of  this  verse. 

(K)  And  he  put  the  breast-plate  upon  him.— 
Called  more  fully.  "  the  breast-plate  of  judgment," 
which  was  also  a  distinctive  pontifical  garment,  and 
which  was  made  of  the  same  costly  materials  and  the 
same  skilful  work  as  the  ei)hod.  (See  Exod.  xxviii. 
15,  &c.) 

Also  he  put  in  the  breast-plate  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim.— Better,  and  he  jmt  into,  Ac. 
I, see  Exod.  xx\nll.  30 1,  that  is,  Moses  put  into  the  bag  of 
the  breast-plate  (comp.  Exod.  xxv.  IG)  these  material 
objects  which  were  separate  from  tho  breast-plate,  as 
well  as  from  the  gems  set  in  tho  breast-iilate.  (See 
Exod.  xxviii.  30.) 

(9>  And  he  put  the  mitre.— See  Exod.  xx^-iii. 
36—38. 

As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.— That  is,  the 
making  of  these  poutifioal  garments  hero  enumerated, 
and  tho  investiture  of  the  high  priest  by  Moses,  were 
according  to  the  Divine  command  given  in  Exod.  xxviii. 
1—43. 

(10)  And  Moses  took  the  anointing  oU.— 
Having  invested  the  high  priest  with  the  nsible  em- 
blems of  his  office  and  holiness,  Moses  now,  in  accordance 
with  tho  directions  given  in  Exod.  xxx.  26 — 30,  xl. 
9 — 11,  first  anointed  the  tabernacle  and  all  that  was 
therein — that  is.  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  altar  of 
incense,  the  candlestick,  the  table  of  shewbread,  with  all 
the  utensils  belonging  unto  them.     For  the  ingredients 
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of  Aaron  and  his  Sons. 


seven  limes,  aud  anointed  the  altar  and^ 
all  his  vessels,  both  the  laver  and  his 
foot,  to  sanctify  them.  <^)  And  he 
"poured  of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's 
head,  and  anointed  him,  to  sanctify  him. 
(13)  And  Moses  brought  Aaron's  sons, 
and  put  coats  upon  them,  and  girded 
them  with  girdles,  and  ^put  bonnets 
upon  them;  as  the  Loed  commanded 
Moses. 

(W)  «And  he  brought  the  bullock  for 
the  sin  ofPering :  and  Aaron  and  his 
sons  laid  tlieir  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  bullock  for  the  sin  offering,  (i^*  And 
he  slew  it ;  and  Moses  took  the  blood, 
and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar 
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round  about  with  his  finger,  and  piui- 
fied  the  altar,  and  poured  the  blood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  altar,  and  sanctified 
it,  to  make  reconciliation  upon  it. 
(''^)  And  he  took  aU  the  fat  that  was  upon 
the  inwards,  and  the  caul  above  the 
liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  their  fat, 
and  Moses  burned  it  upon  the  altar. 
(1^)  But  the  bullock,  and  his  hide,  his 
flesh,  and  his  dung,  he  burnt  with  fire 
without  the  camp ;  as  the  Loed  '  com- 
manded Moses. 

(18)  And  he  brought  the  ram  for  the 
burnt  offering  :  and  Aaron  and  his  sons 
laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
ram.     (i^'And  he  killed  it;  and  Moses 


of  this  oil,  which  is  also  called  "  oil  of  holy  ointment " 
(Exod.  XXX.  25),  see  Exod.  xxx.  23 — 25. 

And  sanctified  them. — That  is,  by  this  unction 
Moses  separated  them  from  the  laity,  and  dedicated 
tliem  to  the  service  of  God,  so  that  tliey  were  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  any  defilement.  (See  Exod.  xxix. 
37,  xxx.  29—30.) 

(11)  And  he  sprinkled  thereof  upon  the  altar 
seven  times. — That  is,  the  altar  of  biu-ut  offering. 
This  rite  of  spi'inkling  the  altar  seven  times  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  directions  given  in  Exod.  xxx.  28,  xl.  10. 
For  the  import  of  the  number  seven,  see  Levit.  iv.  6. 

And  anointed  the  altar  and  all  his  vessels. 
— Tliat  is,  the  same  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice.  The  altar, 
ha-sang  thus  been  sanctified,  was  thenceforward  con- 
sidered as  sanctifying  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  offered 
upon  it.  Hence  the  remark  of  Christ,  "  Te  fools  and 
bfind,  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift,  or  the  altar  that 
.sanctifieth  the  gift?"  (Matt,  xxiii.  19). 

(12)  And  he  poured  of  the  anointing  oil  upon 
Aaron's  head. — In  the  anointing  of  Aaron,  the  oil 
was  poured  upon  his  head.  (See  also  cliap.  xxi.  10 — 12 ; 
Exod.  xxix.  7  ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2. )  Tliis  profuse  pouring  of 
oil  was  repeated  at  the  consecration  of  every  successor 
to  the  high-priesthood,  whilst  the  common  priests  were 
simply  anointed,  or  were  simply  marked  with  the  finger 
on  the  foreliead  on  their  first  installation,  and  this 
anointing  descended  with  them  for  all  futurity.  (See 
chap.  vi.  3.)  Tradition  informs  us  that  during  the 
second  Temple,  the  person  who  anointed  the  high  pi'iest 
first  threw  the  oil  upon  his  head,  and  then  drew  with 
his  finger  the  sign  of  the  letter  Caph,  being  the  initial 
of  Cohen,  i.e.,  priest,  between  the  eyebrows  of  the 
newly-consecrated  pontiff. 

(13)  And  Moses  brought  Aaron's  sons.— 
Having  consecrated  the  father  as  high  priest,  Moses 
now  invests  Aaron's  four  sons,  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar, 
and  Ithamar,  with  the  visible  signs  of  the  pi'iestly  office 
by  robing  them  in  the  sacerdotal  garments.  For  these 
articles  of  dress  see  Exod.  xxviii.  40, 41,  xxix.  30,  xl.  14. 

(14)  ^nfl  he  brought  the  bullock  for  the  sin 
oflTering — Though  duly  consecrated,  Aaron  aud  his 
sous  had  first  to  be  purged  of  their  sins  before  they 
couhl  commence  their  priestly  functions  in  the  sauc- 
tuaiy.  Hence,  Moses,  as  the  mediator  of  the  covenant 
delegated  by  God  to  perform  the  act  of  consecration, 
also  performed  the  sacrificial  rites,  whilst  the  installed 
priests  stood  as  peniteut  sinners  by  the  .side  of  the  sin 
offering  which  was  now  offered  for  the  first  time.     For 


the  laying  on  of  the  hands  by  the  offerer  on  the  victim, 
see  chap.  i.  4. 

(15)  And  he  slew  it.— Better,  and  he  killed  it,  as 
it  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version,  in  verse  19. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  offerer  himself  slaughtered  the 
victim  (see  chap.  i.  5),  but  in  the  case  before  us  Moses 
performed  this  act  in  accordance  with  the  command  in 
Exod.  xxix.  II. 

And  Moses  took  the  blood.— That  is,  lia^-ing 
caught  the  blood  in  the  bowl,  he  threw  it  upon  the  four 
corners  of  the  altar,  as  described  in  chap.  i.  5 — not,  how- 
ever, on  the  liorns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  or  in  the 
tabernacle,  as  ui  the  case  of  the  sin  offering  for  the 
high  priest  and  for  the  nation.  (See  chap.  iv.  7,  16 — 
18.) 

And  purified  the  altar  .  .  .  and  sanctified 
it. — Like  the  jiriest.  the  altar  was  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God  by  the  anouiting  oil  (see  verse  II),  and 
hence,  like  the  priest,  the  altar  is  also  purified  by  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  from  its  defilements. 

(16)  And  he  took  all  the  fat.— That  is,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  given  in  Exod.  xxix.  13. 
For  the  different  portions  of  the  sacrifice  see  chap.  iii. 
3—5. 

(17)  But  the  bullock  ...  he  burnt  .  .  . — 
Though  none  of  the  blood  of  this  sin  offering  was  brought 
into  tlie  sanctuary,  whereby  it  became  excluded  from  the 
ride  laid  down  in  cliap.  vi.  30,  yet  the  flesh  was  not 
aUowed  to  be  eaten,  but  like  the  sin  offering  of  the  high 
priest  (chap.  iv.  3 — 12),  and  for  the  whole  congregation 
(chap.  iv.  13 — 21),  had  to  be  burnt  mthout  tlie  camp, 
since  Moses  coidd  not  eat  it,  because  he  was  not  a 
legally  consecrated  priest  (see  chap.  vi.  25),  and  the 
priest  could  not  eat  it  because  it  was  against  the  law 
for  the  sinner  to  partake  of  the  sin  offering  which  lie 
brought  himseM.     (See  chap.  iv.  35.) 

(IS)  And  he  brought  the  ram. — After  tlieir  sins 
had  been  expiated  by  the  sin  offering,  Moses  offered  for 
the  consecrated  priests  one  of  the  two  rams  which  he 
was  ordered  to  take  (see  verse  2)  as  a  burnt  offering. 
Witli  the  exception  of  performing  the  sacerdotal  rites 
himself,  the  ritual  here  described  is  in  accordance 
with  rules  laid  down  in  chap.  i.  3 — 9. 

(19)  And  he  killed  it.— That  is,  Moses  Imnself 
slaughtered  the  victim,  aud  not  the  offerer,  as  was 
usually  the  case.     (See  verse  15.) 

And  Moses  sprinkled  the  blood.— Better,  and 
Moses  cast  the  blood.  The  word  here  is  not  the  same  in 
the  original  as  in  verse  15. 
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:8priiikk'(l  the  blood  upon  tlic  altar  round 
about.  '-"'  And  be  cut  the  rain  into 
pieces  ;  and  Moses  burnt  the  liead,  and 
the  pieces,  and  tbo  tat.  '-''And  be 
washed  the  inwards  and  the  legs  in 
water ;  and  Moses  bunit  the  whole  ram 
upon  the  altar:  it  wan  a  burnt  sacrifice 
for  a  sweet  savour,  and  an  offering  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lokd  ;  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

'-'  And  be  "brought  the  other  rain, 
the  ram  of  consecration  :  and  Aaron  and 
his  sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  ram.  '-■''  And  he  slew  it;  and 
Moses  took  of  the  blood  of  it,  and  put  it 
upon  the  tij)  of  Aaron's  right  ear,  and 
upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and 
ujjon  the  great  toe  of  bis  right  foot. 
<2^*  And  he  brought  Aaron's  sons,  and 
Moses  put  of  the  blood  upon  the  tip  of 
their  right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumbs  of 
their  right  hands,  and  upon  the  great 
toes  of  their"  right  feet :  and  Moses 
sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  altar  round 
about.  (-^'  And  he  took  the  fat,  and  the 
iiimp,  and  all  the  fat  that  was  upon  the 
inwards,  .and  the  caul  above  the  liver, 
and  the  two  kidneys,  and  their  fat,  and 
the  right  shoulder :  '^^'  and  out  of  the 
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basket  of  unleavened  bread,  that  wa» 
before  the  Loito,  he  took  one  unleavened 
cake,  and  a  cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one 
wafer,  and  put  tkem  on  the  fat,  and 
upon  the  right  shoulder :  <-'^'  And  he  put 
all  'upon  Aaron's  hands,  and  upon  his 
sons'  hands,  and  waved  them  yb;-  a  wave 
offering  before  the  Lord.  '*'  And 
Moses  took  them  from  off  their  hands, 
and  burnt  tlie^n  on  the  altar  upon  the 
burnt  offering :  they  were  consecrations 
for  a  sweet  savour:  it  i»  an  ottering 
made  by  fire  ujito  the  Lord.  ''"''  And 
Moses  took  the  breast,  and  waved  it  for 
a  wave  ottering  before  the  Lord  :  for  of 
the  ram  of  consecration  it  was  Moses' 
'  part ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

'**  And  Moses  took  of  the  anointing 
oil,  and  of  the  blood  which  was 
upon  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  it  upon 
Aaron,  and  upon  his  garments,  and 
upon  his  sons,  and  upon  his  sons'  gar- 
ments with  him  ;  and  sanctified  Aaron, 
and  his  garments,  and  his  sons,  and  his 
sons'  garments  with  him. 

•31'  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron  and 
to  his  sons.  Boil  the  flesh  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congi-egation  :  and 
there  ''  eat  it  with  the  bread  that  is  in  the 


(22)  And  he  brought  the  other  ram.— That 
is,  the  second  of  tho  two  vains  mentioned  in  verso  2. 

The  ram  of  consocration. — That  is,  the  saeri- 
fieo  of  consecration.  This  coududintj  sacrifice,  which 
in  fonn  resembles  tho  thank  offerin-^f  and  tlie  peace 
ofPering.  was  de.sipied  to  express  tlie  gratitude  wliidi 
Aaron  and  his  sons  felt  for  having  been  chosen  to  tlie 
oifico  of  priests,  and  their  iieaco  and  fellowship  with 
God. 

C-i)  And  he  slew  it.— Better,  and  he  killed,  as  the 
same  word  is  rendered  in  tho  Authorised  Version  in 
verso  1!*,  that  is.  Moses  killed  it. 

And  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  Aaron's  right 
ear. — To  teach  him  that,  as  the  mediator  between  God 
and  His  people,  it  was  his  boundon  duty  to  hearken  to 
tho  connnancbnonts  of  tho  Lord. 

And  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand.— 
To  remind  liira  that  lienecfortli  he  is  to  execute  God's 
will,  and  walk  in  the  way  of  His  commandments. 

(2^n  And  he  brought  Aaron's  sons.— Ha%nng 
performed  these  symbolical  acts  upon  the  high  priest, 
Moses  now  repeats  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  four 
ordinary  priests.  The  right  members  were  chosen 
for  tliese  symbolical  acts  Ijeeause  they  are  represented 
as  the  strongest,  and  are  therefore  most  able  to  execute 
the  will  of  God  (see  also  Exod.  xxix.  20).  Tho  cured 
leper  had  tho  same  parts  of  the  body  touched  with 
the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering.  (See  chap.  xiv. 
14—17.) 

(-s)  And  he  took  the  fat,  and  the  rump.— 
Better,  and  he  took  the  fat  and  the  fat-iail  (sco  chap, 
iii.  9).  For  the  import  of  this  verse  see  Exoa. 
xxix.  22. 


(2&-28)  And  out  of  the  basket.— The  description 
in  tlicsc  tliree  vei-ses  of  tlie  rites  performed  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  consecration  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  given  in  Exod.  xxix.  23 — 25.  Tlio  right  shoul- 
der, and  one  cake  of  each  of  tlie  three  unleavened  kinds, 
which  formed  the  officiating  priest.s'  share  of  the  sacri- 
fices (see  chap.  vii.  12.  32).  and  which  were  ordinarily 
eaten  by  them  and  their  families,  Moses  on  tliis  occa- 
sion burned  upon  the  altar,  after  being  placed  in  tho 
hands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  waved  before  the 
Lord. 

(L'9)  And  Moses  took  the  breast.- That  is.  the 
breast.piece.  which  was  afterwanls  the  perquisite  of  the 
officiating  priest  (see  chap.  vii.  :>t),  fell  in  this  instance 
to  the  share  of  Moses,  in  accordance  with  tho  directions 

fiveii  in  Exod.  xxix.  26,  to  be  his  sacrificial  meal  since 
0  was  di^^nely  appointed  to  perform    the  priestly 
service. 

("')  And  of  the  blood  which  was  upon  the 
altar. — That  is,  some  of  the  l)lood  of  the  ram  of  con- 
secration, which  was  probably  kept  in  the  bowl,  and 
placed  upon  the  altar  for  this  pmijose.  Wiether  tho 
anointing  oil  and  the  blood  were  sprinkled  separatelv, 
or  wliether  they  were  mixed  together,  cannot  possibly 
be  gathered  either  from  this  jMissage,  or  from  Exo<l. 
xxix.  21,  which  gives  the  order.  As  the  sacred  gar. 
meuts  were  tho  badge  of  office,  they  received  the  same 
cleansing  and  sanctification  as  the  priests  themselves. 
Hence  the  remark  of  tlie  apostle,  "almost  all  things 
were  by  the  law  purged  with  blood  "  (Heb.  ix.  22^. 

(31)  And  Moses  said  .  .  .  boil  the  flesh.— Tliat 
is,  of  the  ram  of  consecration;  with  the  exception  of 
the  fat  parts  and  the  right  shoulder,  which  were  burnt 
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basket  of  consecrations,  as  I  com- 
manded, saying,  Aaron  and  his  sons 
shall  eat  it.  f^^)  ^^d  that  which  re- 
maineth  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  bread 
shall  ye  burn  with  fii-e.  '^^)  And  ye  shall 
not  go  out  of  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  m  seven  days,  until 
the  days  of  your  consecration  be  at  an 
end :  for  "  seven  days  shall  he  conse- 
crate you.  (**)As  he  hath  done  this 
day,  so  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to 
do,  to  make  an  atonement  for  you. 
(35)  Therefore  shall  ye  abide  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
day  and  night  seven  days,  and  keep  the 
charge  of  the  Lokd,  that  ye   die  not : 


for  so  I  am  commanded,  t^^'  So  Aaron 
and  his  sons  did  all  things  which  the 
LoED  commanded  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

CHAPTER  IX.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass  on  the  eighth  day,  that  Moses 
called  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the 
elders  of  Israel;  <-)  and  he  said  unto 
Aaron,  *Take  thee  a  young  calf  for  a 
sin  offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt 
offering,  -without  blemish,  and  offer  them 
before  the  Lord.  (^^  And  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  thou  shalt  speak, 
saying,  Take  ye  a  kid  of  the  goats  for 
a  sin  offering ;  and  a  calf  and  a  lamb. 


upon  the  altar,  and  the  wave-breast,  which  was  awai'ded 
to  Moses  as  the  officiating  priest  on  the  occasion  (see 
verse  8,  and  Exod.  xxix.  31,  32),  the  flesh  of  the 
victim  is  to  be  prepared  by  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the 
sacrificial  meal  (see  chap.  vii.  11,  &c.).  From  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  this  offering,  however,  it  is  ordained  that 
the  iiesh  is  to  be  boiled  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of 
meeting,  not  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, as  the  Authorised  Version  has  it.  According  to 
Exod.  xxix.  31,  this  is  to  take  place  "  at  the  holy  place," 
that  is,  in  the  court,  and  is  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread,  thus  distinguislung  it  from  the  ordinary  sacri- 
ficial meal  of  the  peace  offering. 

Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  eat  it. — This  is 
another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  sacrifice  in  ques- 
tion. Whilst  to  the  ordinai-y  sacrificial  feasts  the 
offerer  could  invite  his  family  and  strangers  (see  chap, 
vii.  15),  in  this  no  layman  or  non-priest  could  partake 
of  the  meal,  because  the  flesh  and  the  bread  were 
peculiarly  holy  (see  Exod.  xxix.  33),  as  this  sacrifice 
had  the  same  atoning  virtue  as  the  burnt  offering. 
(See  chap.  i.  4.) 

(32)  And  that  which  remaineth.— That  is,  if  any 
of  the  flesh  or  cakes  was  not  eaten  upon  the  day  on 
wliieh  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  it  had  to  be  burnt, 
which  was  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  peace  offeiTng. 
(See  chap.  vii.  15,  17  ;  Exod.  xxix.  3-4.) 

(33)  And  ye  shall  not  go  out  of  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle. — Bettor,  and  ye  shall  not  go 
from  the  enclosure  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  that  is, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  are  not  to  go  out  of  the  coiu't,  as 
the  consecration  was  not  perfoi-med  within  but  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  This  is  most  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  verse  35. 

In  seven  days. — Better,  for  seven  days.  As  the 
ceremony  of  consecration  lasted  seven  days,  it  was  but 
natui-al  tliat  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  enjoined  not  to 
quit  the  sacred  enclosure  for  any  secular  transactions 
during  the  whole  of  this  period. 

For  seven  days  shall  he  consecrate  you.— 
That  is,  on  each  of  these  seven  days  tlie  same  sacrifices 
are  to  be  repeated,  the  sin  offering,  the  burnt  offering, 
and  the  consecration  offering  are  to  be  offered  up,  and 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  well  as  their  garments,  are  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  sacrificial  blood  and  the  anointing 
oil.     (See  Exod.  xxix.  36.) 

(3*)  As  he  hath  done  this  day,  so  .  .  .—Better, 
As  hath  been  done  this  day,  so  .  .  .  That  is,  the  rites 
of  consecration  which  have  been  performed  upon  you 
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to-day,  or  the  first  day,  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to 
be  repeated  every  day  for  seven  days. 

IX. 

(1)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  eighth  day.— 

That  is,  the  day  following  the  seven  days  of  consecra- 
tion. (See  chap.  viii.  33. 53.)  According  to  ancient  tradi- 
tion this  was  the  first  of  the  mouth  Nisan,  or  March. 

Moses  called  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the 
elders. — That  is,  the  same  elders,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  were  called  to  attest  the  imposing 
ceremony  of  consecration  (see  chap.  viii.  3),  are  now  also 
summoned  to  witness  how  the  newly-installed  priests 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  their  ministrations. 
Like  newly-born  children  who  remain  seven  days  in  a 
state  of  imcleauness  and  enter  into  the  covenant  privi- 
leges of  the  congregation  on  the  eighth  day  (see  chap, 
xii.  2,  3),  so  the  newly-created  priests  after  a  piirging  of 
seven  days  commenced  their  sacred  duties  and  j)artook 
of  their  pririleges  on  this  symbolical  day. 

(-)  A  young  calf  for  a  sin  offering.— Literally, 
a  calf,  the  son  of  a  bull,  which,  according  to  the 
canonical  law,  was  a  calf  of  the  second  year,  whilst  a 
steer,  the  son  of  a  buU,  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version  by  "  young  buUock,"  was  defined  to  be  three 
years  old,  or  in  its  third  year.  (See  chap.  iv.  3.)  Before 
they  could  mediate  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  people, 
Aaron  and  his  sous  had  first  to  bring  a  sin  offering  for 
themselves,  in  expiation  probably  for  the  feeling  of  pride 
which  they  might  have  fo.stered  at  having  been  so 
highly  distinguished  and  chosen  to  be  the  mediators  of 
the  people.  This  sin  offering,  however,  showed  him 
that,  though  a  liigh  priest,  he  was  besot  with  the  same 
infirmities,  and  stood  in  need  of  the  same  atonement,  as 
the  people  whom  he  represented.  As  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  whidi  a  calf  is  appointed  for  a  sin  offering, 
and  as  the  offerer  who  is  ordered  to  bring  this  excep- 
tional sacrifice  is  Aaron,  Jewish  tradition  will  have  it 
that  it  was  designed  to  refer  to  the  sin  of  the  golden 
calf  which  he  made  for  the  people.  (Exod.  xxxii.  4 — 6.) 
So  old  and  universal  is  this  interpretation,  that  it  is 
espi-essed  in  the  ancient  Chaldee  Version  of  the  Penta- 
teucli.  This  sense  seems  to  derive  support  from  verse  7. 

Before  the  Lord. — That  is,  before  the  door  of  the 
tent  of  meeting  (see  chap.  i.  5,  11),  on  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering. 

(3)  And  unto  the  children  of  Israel  thou 
shalt  speak. — That  is,  Aaron,  who  was  now  constituted 
high  priest,  was  to  give  the  orders  about  the  sacrifices. 
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both  of  the  first  year,  without  blcTiiish, 
lor  a  burnt  t)ttoring ;  <*'  also  a  bullock 
and  a  nun  for  peace  oti'eriufjs,  to  sac- 
rilicc!  before  the  Loimj  ;  and  a  meat 
ofi'eriny  uiinfjied  with  oil :  for  to  day 
the  Lord  will  appear  luito  you. 

(*'  And  they  brought  that  which 
Moses  commanded  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  conyi-egation :  and  all  the 
cong'rei^ation  drew  near  and  stood  be- 
fore the  Loud.  <'"'  And  Moses  said, 
This  in  the  thinfj  which  the  Lord 
commanded  that  ye  should  do :  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  appear 
unto  you. 

(')  And  Moses  said  unto  Aarou,  Go 
unto    the    altar,    and     offer     thy     sin 


offering,  and  thy  burnt  offering,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  thyself,  and  for 
the  people :  and  offer  the  offering  of  the 
people,  and  make  an  atonement  for 
them  ;  as  the  Loku  commanded.  '•*'  Aaron 
therefore  went  unto  the  altar,  and  slew 
the  calf  of  the  sin  offering,  which  w««  for 
himself.  '*'  And  the  sons  of  Aaron 
brought  the  blood  unto  him :  and  he 
dipped  his  linger  in  the  blood,  and  put 
it  upon  ti»e  horns  of  tiie  altar,  and  poured 
out  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar : 
'""  but  the  fat,  and  the  kidneys,  and 
the  caul  above  the  hver  of  the 
sin  offering,  he  burnt  upon  the  altar; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  ('"And 
the  flesh  and    the    hide  he  burnt  with 


It  will  1)0  soon  that  tlio  clJors  of  tlio  pcojilo  wlioin 
Mosos  Huinmoiiod  in  vltmo  1  to  witness  in  hdialf  of  tlio 
people  tile  first  niinist  rat  ions  of  the  priests,  are  here 
called  "  tlio  ehiKlren  of  Israel,"  thus  showiug  that  the 
representatives  acted  for  the  pooj)le.  Heueo  the  two 
terms  are  interehaiif^cd  (see  chap.  viii.  2),  whieh  accounts 
for  the  faeti  that  (ho  Greek  Version  (LXX.)  renders  it 
horo  hy  "  elders." 
A  kid  of  the  goats  .  .  .  and  a  calf.— Better,  a 

sha(j<jy-lt<i ircd  hc-f/ixit.     (See  chap.  iv.  'S.j,  &,r.) 

(•»)  Also  a  bullock  and  a  ram.— Tho  elders 
were  thus  to  brinp  on  behalf  of  tho  people,  (It  a  he- 
goat  for  a  sill  offering;  (2)  a  yearling  calf  and  a  yearling 
sheep  for  a  burnt  offering ;  and  (3)  au  ox  !uid  a  ram  for 
a  peace  offering. 

A  meat  offbring  mingled  with  oil.— The  oil 
was  (obe  added, as,  with  thoexeoptiou  of  thesniall  portion 
offered  to  the  Lord,  the  meat  oti'ering  was  the  perquisite 
of  (lie  ofHeiat ing  priests  who  ])artook  of  it,  together  with 
their  share  of  (lie  victims,  and  the  cakes  had  to  be  made 
pala(abl(^  for  the  sacerdotal  repast.  (See  chap.  ii.  l.i 
For  to-day  the  Lord  will  appear  unto  you.— 

That  is,  prepare  and  sanctify  yourselves  with  these 
saeriliees,  for  the  Lord  is  to  uianifest  himself  in  an 
especial  manner  to  signify  his  approval  of  the  inau- 
guration of  Aaron  and  his  family  to  the  priesthood. 

(51  And  thoy  brought.— That  is,  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  according  to  tho  cdinmanil  of  Moses,  and  tho 
elders  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  .'\aron,  who  w.'is  directed  by  Moses  so  to  do, 
brought  tho  aforenamed  .sacritices. 

And  all  the  congregation  .  .  .—That  is,  the 
ciders  who  represented  the  peojile,  whom  Mosos  sum- 
moned (see  verse  1),  and  as  many  of  the  people  as 
could  find  room  assembled  before  the  sanctuary  in  tho 
court-yard  to  witness  the  newly-installed  priests  ofti- 
ciating  for  the  first  time. 

(«)  And  Mosos  said. — As  the  people  now  st^xid 
assembled  in  the  court  and  around  it,  Moses  explained 
to  them  the  import  of  the  ritual  which  they  were  about 
to  witness  in  the  prcscnci!  of  the  Lord. 

<")  And  Mosos  said  unto  Aaron.— Tliough  he 
was  now  the  duly-installi'd  high  priest,  yet  he  did  not 
approach  the  altar  till  In^  w:i.s  solemnly  called  upon  hy 
Moses  to  do  it,  thereby  showing  tho  authorised  repre- 
sentatives of  tho  jieoplo  that  Aaron  did  not  take  this 
honour  to  himself,  but  that  it  was  the  call  of    God 
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by  Moses.  Hence,  tho  remark  of  the  Apostle,  "  And 
no  man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that 
is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron  ;  so  also  Christ  glorified 
not  himself  to  V)o  made  an  high  priest,  but  he  tliat  said 
unto  him,"  &.c.  (Heb.  v.  4,  5.) 

Make  atonement  for  thyself  and  tho 
people. — The  fact  that  these  sacrifices  which  the  high 
priest  is  to  bring  are  hero  described  as  designed  to 
make  atonement  for  himself  and  the  pco])le,  goes  far  to 
confirm  tho  ancient  interjiretation  that  reference  is 
hero  made  to  the  particular  sin  which  Aaron  and  the 
people  committed  in  common,  and  that  it  is  tho  sin 
of  tho  golden  calf  (see  verso  2),  which  is  so  emphati- 
cally described  in  tho  wonls  ''  they  made  the  calf 
which  Aarou  made  "  {Exod.  xixii.  35).  Hence,  whilst 
their  share  of  the  sin  is  to  be  atoned  by  a  special 
sacrifice  iseo  verso  15),  they  are  yet  to  jiarticipate  in 
the  atoning  virtue  of  Aaron's  sacrifice  because  they 
prevailed  on  him  to  mako  the  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  1). 

(8)  And  slew  the  calf.— As  the  sacrificer  Aaron, 
like  every  ordinary  oil'crer,  slaughtered  the  victim 
himself  (see  chap.  i.  5)  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 
(See  chap.  i.  11.) 

(9»  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  brought  the  blood. 
— His  sons,  for  whom  the  sacritice  was  offered  as  well 
as  for  himself,  anil  who  assisted  at  the  ritual,  after 
catching  the  blood  in  a  bowl  (see  chap.  i.  h).  brought  it 
to  Aaron,  who  stood  at  the  altar  wailing  to  receive  it. 
Unlike  the  ordinary  law  of  the  sin  offering  for  the  high 
priest  and  for  tho  people,  the  blood  of  which  was  ttdicn 
mto  the  tabcniaclo  (see  chap.  iv.  7,  10 — 18),  Aaron  on 
this  occasion  sim})ly  put  some  of  it  npon  the  four  lioms 
of  tho  brazen  altar  a.s  Moses  had  done  in  the  sin 
offering  of  consecration  (see  chap.  ^-iii.  15),  for,  though 
high  j)rie8t,  ho  had  not  as  yet  access  to  the  holy  place 
of  the  sanctuary  till  he  had  qualified  himself  by  this 
sacrifice  in  the  court -yard. 

(io>  But  the  fat  .  .  .  he  burnt  upon  the  altar. 
— Tho  fat  portions  of  this  sin  offering  Aaron  was  still 
to  bum  upon  the  altar  as  Moses  ha(l  done  before  (see 
chap,  ■i-iii.  14,21,28),  since  the  miraeulons  fire  from 
God  did  not  issue  forth  till  the  burnt  offering  of  the 
people  was  offered.    (Sec  verse  24.) 

lut  And  the  flesh  and  tho  hide  he  burnt.- 
The  flesh  and  tho  hide,  which  wore  ordinarily  the 
perquisite  of  the  officiating  i>rie.st  (see  chap.  vi.  26), 
were  on  this  occasioa  to  be  biurnt,  because  the  priest 
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fire  without  tlie  camp.  (^^'  And  ie 
slew  the  burnt  offering ;  and  Aaron's 
sons  presented  unto  him  the  blood, 
which  he  sprinkled  round  about  upon  the 
altar.  '^^^  And  they  presented  the  burnt 
offering  unto  him,  with  the  pieces 
thereof,  and  the  head :  and  he  burnt 
them  upon  the  altar.  <'*)  And  he  did 
wash  the  inwards  and  the  legs,  and 
burnt  them  upon  the  burnt  offering  on 
the  altar. 

(15)  And  he  brought  the  people's 
offering,  and  took  the  goat,  which  ivas 
the  sin  offering  for  the  people,  and 
slew  it,  and  offered  it  for  sin,  as  the 
first.  (1^)  And  he  brought  the  burnt 
offering,  and  offered  it  according  to  the 
^  manner.  <i^*  And  he  brought  the  meat 
offering,  and  ^  took  an  handful  thereof, 
and  burnt  it  upon  the  altar,  "beside 
the    burnt    sacrifice    of   the   morning. 


1  Or,  oriiiiumce. 


2   Heh..  filled   his 
haitd  out  0/  it. 


'18)  He  slew  also  the  bullock  and  the 
ram  for  a  saci'ifice  of  peace  offerings, 
which  was  for  the  people :  and  Aaron's 
sons  presented  unto  him  the  blood, 
which  he  sprinkled  upon  the  altar 
round  about,  (i^>  and  the  fat  of  the 
bullock  and  of  the  ram,  the  rump, 
and  that  which  covereth  the  inwards, 
and  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above 
the  liver :  *^)  and  they  put  the  fat  up- 
on the  breasts,  and  he  burnt  the  fat 
upon  the  altar:  '-i'  and  the  breasts 
and  the  right  shoulder  Aaron  waved 
for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord; 
as  Moses  commanded. 

(22)  ^_Q,j  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand  to- 
ward the  people,  and  blessed  them, 
and  came  down  from  offering  of  the 
sin  offering,  and  the  burnt  offering, 
and  peace  offerings.  (^'  And  Moses  and 
Aaron    went    into    the    tabernacle    of 


was  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the  siu  offering  whicli 
he  offlcred  for  }iimself.    (See  chap.  iv.  35.) 

(12)  And  he  slew  the  burnt  offering. — As  was 
the  order  of  the  sacrifices  which  Moses  brought  (see 
chap.  viii.  18 — 21),  so  here  the  sin  offering  is  followed 
by  the  burnt  offering.  The  ram  (see  verse  2)  which 
constituted  this  sacrifice  Aaron  slew  at  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  (see  chap.  i.  11),  and  after  the  blood  had 
been  received  into  the  bowl  by  his  sons  who  assisted 
him,  and  had  been  handed  to  him,  Aaron  sprinkled 
it  around  the  altar  in  the  same  manner  as  Moses  had 
done  before.     (See  chap.  viii.  19.) 

(13)  With  the  pieces  thereof.— Literally,  accord- 
ing to  its  pieces,  or  piece  by  piece,  that  is,  after  it  had 
been  cut  up  into  the  pieces  as  ordered  in  chap.  i.  6, 
and  as  the  burnt-offering  offered  by  Moses  was  cut  up 
(see  chap.  viii.  20),  his  sons  handed  the  dismembered 
victim  to  hira  piece  by  piece.  The  process  of  cutting 
up  is  not  mentioned,  because  it  is  implied  in  the  fact 
that  the  ritual  on  this  occasion  was  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  offerings  made  by  Moses. 

(i-i)  And  burnt  them  upon  the  burnt  offer- 
ing.— That  is,  no  special  fire  is  to  be  kindled  for  it,  but 
this  burnt  offering  is  to  be  put  upon  the  top  of  the 
burning  sin  offering.     (See  chap.  iv.  35.) 

(15)  And  he  brought  the  people's  offering.— 
Being  reconciled  to  God  by  the  atoning  sacrifice  which 
he  offered  for  his  own  share  in  the  sin,  Aaron  was  now 
qualified  to  offer  the  sin  offering  of  the  people. 

As  the  first. —  The  ritual  in  this  sacrifice  Aaron 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  foregoing  one 
offered  for  himself.  (See  verse  8.)  He  accordingly 
burnt  the  flesh  without  the  camp,  for  which  he  was  re- 
proved by  Moses. 

(16)  And  he  brought  the  burnt  offering.— 
That  is,  the  yearling  calf  and  the  lamb  (see  verse  3), 
which  he  oft'ered  according  to  the  rites  prescribed  in 
chap.  i.  3,  &c.  The  same  expression  "  mamier,"  in 
the  sense  of  prescribed  ritual,  also  occurs  in  chap.  v.  10, 
where,  like  here,  it  is  rendered  in  the  Margin  by  "  or- 
dinance." 

(17)  And  he  brought  the  meat  offering.— 
This  Aaron  oft'ered  according  to  the  rule  in  chap.  ii.  1 — 3. 


Beside  the  burnt  saeriflce  of  the  morning.— 

That  is,  in  addition  to  the  lamb  which  was  daily  offered 
as  a  biirnt  sacrifice,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  meat 
offering  (Exod.  xxix.  30,  40).  Accordingly  Aaron  began 
liis  priestly  functions  by  first  offering  the  daily  morning 
sacrifice  which  took  precedence  of  all  other  sacrifices, 
and  which  was  never  superseded  by  the  extra  offerings  ; 
then  followed  the  other  sacrifices  here  described. 

(18—21)  He  slew  also  the  bullock. —  Better,  and 
he  slew,  &c.  With  this  peace  offering,  which  was  carried 
out  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  chap.  iii.  1,  &c., 
concluded  the  sacrificial  ceremony  of  the  installation  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  sanctificatiou  of  the  people. 

(22J  And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand.— Having 
now  completed  the  rites  of  the  various  sacrifices,  and 
whilst  stUl  standing  on  the  elevation  leading  to  the 
altar,  Aaron  with  uplifted  hands  solemnly  pronounces 
upon  the  assembled  people  the  priestly  benediction  pre- 
scribed  in  Numb.  vi.  24 — 26.  As  the  Lord  separated 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  bless  the  people  in  His  name  (Deut. 
X.  8,  xxi.  5),  the  descendants  of  Aaron  to  this  day  pro- 
nounce this  benediction  upon  the  congregation  in  the 
synagogue  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  remark  in  the  passage  before  us,  they  are 
obliged  to  turn  their  faces  to  tlie  people.  In  lifting 
up  tlieir  liands  above  their  shoulders,  stretching  them 
forward  towards  the  worshippers,  each  priest  joins  his 
hands  togetlier  by  the  thumbs  and  the  two  forefingers, 
separating  the  other  two  fingers  so  as  to  produce  a  triple 
division.     (See  Num.  vi.  24,  &c.) 

And  came  down  from  offering. — That  is, 
from  the  elevated  standing-place  by  the  side  of  the 
altar,  which  was  ascended  by  a  gently  sloping  dam  of 
earth,  since  no  steps  were  allowed  (see  Exod.  xx.  3), 
and  which  during  the  second  Temple  was  three  cubits 
high. 

(23)  Went  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation.— Better,  ivent  into  the  tent  of  meeting. 
The  sacrifices  being  ended,  there  stiU  remained  the 
burning  of  the  incense  on  the  golden  altar  wliich  stood 
in  the  tabernacle.  Hence  Aaron,  conducted  by  Moses, 
left  the  court  where  the  altar  of  bunit  offering  stood, 
and  where  the  sacrifices  had  been  offered,  and  went  into 
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the  coDfrregation,  and  came  out,  and 
blessed  the  people :  and  the  glory  of 
the  LuKD  appeared  luito  all  the  people. 
<*'>  And  "  there  came  a  fire  out  from 
before  the  Loku,  and  consumed  upon 
the  altar  the   burnt   ofl'ering  and  the 
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fat:  wliich  when   all   the   people   saw, 
they  shouted,  and   fell   on   their  faces. 

CHAPTER  X.—'"  And  »Nadab  and 
Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  either 
of  them  his  censer,  and  put  fire  there- 


iho  holy  pliico  wlioro  the  altar  of  iiippiisd  wtood  to  ]»•!•- 
form  this  liist  !io<,  of  tin-  rituiil.  (Sue  Exod.  xxx.  7.  A<'.) 
Having  already  dulivort-d  to  Aaron  tlio  cliargo  of  all  tho 
things  conrn'otiul  witli  the  sacrifices  in  tho  court,  Mosoh 
now  al.so  coniiniltiHl  to  liini  thi'oiroof  tlio  things  within 
tho  sanctuary,  showing  liim,  at  tlio  same  time,  how  to 
offer  tlio  iiicenso,  how  to  arrange  the  shewbread  <m  the 
table,  liow  to  light  and  trim  the  lamps  of  the  candlestick, 
&<■„  all  of  wliicli  were  in  the  saiictiuiry.  Tliere  can,  how^- 
ever,  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  whilst  there  they  prayed, 
as  tradition  informs  us,  for  the  promised  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  presence. 

And  came  out,  and  blessed  the  people. — 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition  emboilieil  in  tlic 
Chaldee  Version  of  tlie  Peiitateneh,  the  blessing  wliich 
Moses  and  Aaron  unitedly  bestowed  upon  the  people  ou 
coming  out  of  tlie  sanctuary,  wius  as  follows: — "May 
llie  word  of  the  Lord  accept  your  sacrifice  with  favour, 
and  remit  and  pardon  your  sins." 

And  tho  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared.— To 
hIiow  his  gracious  acceptance  of  the  iustitutiou  of  the 
priesthood,  and  of  the  wliole  service  connected  there- 
with, God  manifested  himself  in  the  more  luminous 
aiipearance  of  the  cloudy  pillar.  This  glorious  appear- 
ance wliieli,  in  a  lesser  degree,  always  tilled  the  taber- 
nacle, was  uow  visible  in  greater  etfulgence  to  all  the 
people  who  witnessed  the  installation.  (Couip.  Exod. 
xvi.  10.  xl.  ;U;  1  Kings  viii,  U»— 12.) 

('-■'>  And  there  came  a  fire.— -As  a  further  indica- 
tion of  His  acceptance  of  all  the  foremeutioued  rites, 
the  Lord,,8ent  forth  from  the  iumiuous  cloud  Hashes  of 
fire,  which,  ou  this  oceiusiou,  suddenly  consumed  iu  the 
sight  of  the  people  the  \-ietims  that  ordinarily  continued 
smouldering  on  the  altar  all  the  day  and  all  the  night. 
In  this  nianner  God  afterwards  testified  His  acceptance 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Gideon  (Judges  vi.  20,  21),  of  Elijah, 
(1  Kings  xviii.  28),  and  of  the  sacrifices  of  Solomon  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (2  Chrou.  vii.  1,2).  Traili- 
tion  a.s.sures  us  that  the  sacred  fire  which  thus  issued 
forth  from  the  inimeiliate  presence  of  God  continued 
to  be  nourished  on  the  altar  with  the  fuel  especially 
proNnded  by  the  congregation,  and  constituted  the  pcr- 
petu.il  fire.     (See  chap.  vi.  13.) 

They  shouted,  and  fell  on  their  faces.— On 
seeing  tlicse  visible  tokens  of  the  Divine  acceptance  of 
the  services,  the  people  expres.sed  their  tliauktuluess  in 
tlio  same  manner  as  they  showed  it  ou  a  similar  occa- 
sion. Thus  we  are  told — "  When  all  the  .sons  of  Israel 
saw  how  the  fire  came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  upon  the  house,  they  bowed  themselves  with  their 
faces  to  the  ground  uiion  tlie  pavement,  and  worslii|HK'd 
and  praised  the  Lord,  saying.  For  he  is  good,  for  his 
mercy  eudurcth  for  ever  "  (2  Chrou.  xxvii.  3). 

X. 

(i>  And  Nadab  and  Abihu.— Immediately  after 
the  Divine  manifestation  of  God's  aecei>tance  of  tho 
services  connected  with  the  institution  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  whilst  the  congregation  are  still  giving  utter- 
iineo  to  their  profound  exin-essious  of  tliaukfulness  and 
joy,  tho   assembled   people  sec  a  most  daring  act  of 
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sa<Ti1ege  committed  by  two  of  tho  fivn  newly-instAlled 

priests,  and  have  to  witness  the  most  awful  punishment 
which  befals  tlie  offenders.  Tho  offenders  are  the  two 
eldest  sous  of  Aaron,  who  lia<l  received  the  high  dis- 
tinction to  bo  invited  to  accompany  their  father  and 
Moses  to  tho  summit  of  the  hallowed  mount  I  ExihI. 
xxiv.  1) ;  the  lesson  to  tho  Israelites  being  that  the 
priests,  though  mediators  iK-tween  God  and  tho  iieople. 
are  besi't  with  the  same  infirmities  as  the  laity,  and 
must  not  presume  u|ion  their  office. 

Took  either  of  them  his  censer.— Tlic  sin  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  was  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  in- 
volved and  consisted  of  several  t  niiLsgressions  : — (1) 
Tlioy  each  took  hU  own  censer,  and  wA  the  sacred 
utensil  of  tho  sanctuary.  (2)  Thoy  both  offered  it 
together,  wherea.s  the  incense  was  only  to  be  offered  by 
ono.  (3)  They  presumiituously  encroached  upon  the 
functions  of  the  high  priest ;  for  according  to  the  Law 
tlio  high  priest  alone  burnt  inceuse  in  a  censer.  (See 
chap.  xvi.  12,  13  ;  Num.xvii.il.)  The  ordinary  priests 
only  burnt  it  ou  the  golden  altar  iu  the  holy  jilace 
(Exod.  xxx.  7,  8),  or  on  the  brazen  altar  as  a  part  of  the 
niemcjrial.  (Seo  chap.  ii.  2,  3,  IG,  &.C.)  Tho  case  of 
Korah  and  his  company  was  an  exception,  since  it  was 
ordered  by  Moses  for  an  especial  purpose  (Num.  xvi. 
ti — 25).  (4)  They  offered  the  inceu.se  at  an  unauthor- 
ised time,  since  it  was  apart  from  the  moruLug  and 
evening  sacrifice. 

And  offered  strange  fire.— They  filled  their 
vessels  with  couimon  tire  instead  of  taking  it  from  the 
holy  fire  of  the  altar,  wliich  was  always  to  be  used  iu 
buruiug  inceuse.  (See  chaps,  ix.  24,  xvi.  12.)  It  is 
with  reference  to  this  practice  that  we  arc  told — '•  An<I 
the  angel  took  the  censer  and  filled  it  with  fire  off  the 
altar "  (Rev.  viii.  5).  Ancient  tradition  says  tliat 
Nadab  and  Abihu  had  iiartaken  too  freely  of  the  drink 
offering,  and  performed  their  service  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication,  when  they  were  incapacitated  to  distinguish 
between  what  was  legal  and  illegal.  So  general  was 
this  tradition  that  it  is  actually  embtKlicd  iu  the  Pales- 
tinian Chaldee  Version  of  verso  y,  which  contains  the 
solemn  warning  against  wine-  to  those  eugaged  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  which  is  regarded  as  a 
sequel  to  this  awful  catastrophe.  Othei*s,  however, 
suppose  that  the  jihiase  "  strange  fii-e "  denotes  not 
ottered  according  to  the  prescribed  law,  just  as  "  strange 
incense"  is  used  iu  the  sense  of  inceuse  uot  prepared 
in  the  manner  onlered  by  the  Law  (Exod.  xxx.  9). 

Before  the  Lord. — This  may  mean  before  the  door 
of  the  sanctuary  (sec  chap.  i.  5i.  or  iu  front  of  the 
holy  of  holies.  (See  chap.  iv.  H.)  As  the  dead  bodies 
are  said  in  verse  4  to  have  lain  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  fonuer  must  be  the  meaning  iu  tho 
passage  before  us. 

Which  he  commanded  them  not.— According 
to  a  figure  of  speech  frequently  used  in  Hebrew,  where 
the  negative  form  is  used  for  the  emphatic  affirmative, 
this  phrase  is  better  rendered.  "  which  he  had  strongly 
forbiddeu  them."  Though  the  commaud  is  only  ci- 
pi-csscd  in  chap.  xvi.  12,  there  can  hardly  be  any  donbt 
that  it  was  previously  given  by  Moses,  since  it  is  implied 
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in,  and  put  incense  thereon,  and  offered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  which 
he  commanded  them  not.  '^^  And  there 
went  out  fire  from  the  Lord,  and  de- 
voured them,  and  they  died  before  the 
Lord.  (^*  Then  Moses  said  unto  Aaron, 
This  is  it  that  the  Lord  spake,  saying, 
I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come 
nigh  me,  and  before  all  the  people  I 
will  be  glorified.  And  Aaron  held  his 
peace.  **'  And  Moses  called  Mishael 
and  Elzaphan,  the  sons   of  Uzziel  the 


uncle  of  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them. 
Come  near,  carry  yoiir  brethren  from 
before  the  sanctuary  out  of  the  camp. 
(5)  So  they  went  near,  and  carried 
them  in  their  coats  out  of  the  camp; 
as  Moses  had  said.  '^'  And  Moses 
said  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Eleazar 
and  imto  Ithamar,  his  sons.  Uncover 
not  your  heads,  neither  rend  your 
clothes ;  lest  ye  die,  and  lest  vsrrath 
come  upon  all  the  people :  but  let 
your    brethren,    the    whole    house    of 


in  cbaps.  i.  7,  Ti.  12.  A  similar  reference  to  a  well- 
kno^Tii  statement,  thongli  not  liere  recorded,  we  liave  in 
the  following  verse. 

(2»  And  there  went  out  flre  from  the  Lord. — 
By  fire  tliey  sinned,  and  by  fire  they  died.  The  Divine 
fire  which  issued  forth  to  consume  the  sacrifices  as  a 
token  of  acceptance,  now  descended  as  the  avenger  of 
sin  to  consume  the  sacrificcrs,  just  as  the  same  gospel  is 
to  one  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and  to  another  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death.     (2  Cor.  ii.  16.) 

And  devoured  them. — Tliat  is,  slay  them,  since 
we  are  told  in  verse  5  that  not  only  were  their  bodies 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  but  even  their 
garments  were  not  burnt.  The  wpi'd  consume,  how- 
ever, is  used  here  to  keep  up  the  connection  between 
this  verse  and  chap  ix.  21. 

They  died  before  the  Lord. — That  is,  in  the 
ooni't  of  the  sanctuary  (see  verse  1),  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  sin  was  committed. 

(3)  Then  Moses  said  .  .  .  This  is  it  that  the 
Lord  spake. — Here  we  have  another  instance  of  a 
reference  to  a  well-known  Divine  communication  made 
through  Moses,  wliich  has  not  been  previously  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  adduces  this  declaration  to 
explain  to  the  bei-eaved  father  the  judgment  of  God. 

I  wiU  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh 
me. — Better,  I  will  sanctify  myself  in  them  that  come 
near  to  me.  God  had  sanctified  to  himself  Aaron  and 
his  sous  by  the  holy  unction  (see  chap.  viii.  10,  12),  that 
they  might  sanctify  Him  in  the  strict  performance  of 
their  sacred  duties  as  the  mediators  between  God  and 
man.  Having  failed  to  do  tliis,  God  sanctified  himself 
in  them  by  the  awful  punishment  inflicted  upon  them 
for  their  transgression.  (See  Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  xxxviii. 
16,  23.)  The  phrase,  "  that  come  near  to  God,"  is  a 
frequent  designation  for  the  priest.  (Exod.  xix.  22 ; 
Numb.  xvi.  6  ;  Ezek.  xlii.  13,  xliii,  19.) 

And  before  aU  the  people  I  will  be  glorified. 
— Better,  and  I  ivill  glorify  myself  before  all  the 
l^eople.  By  this  jiidgment  God  vindicated  His  law. 
showing  that  it  cannot  be  "\dolated  with  impunity,  and 
thus  glorified  Himself  as  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

And  Aaron  held  his  peace.— He  silently  sub- 
mitted to  the  righteous  judgment  which  bereft  him  of 
his  two  sons.  So  the  Psalmist,  "1  was  dumb,  1  opened 
not  my  mouth  ;  because  thou  didst  it"  (xxxix.  9). 

W  And  Moses  called  .  .  .  the  sons  of  Uzziel. 
— Uzziel  was  the  son  of  Kohatli,  the  younger  brother  of 
Ainram.  As  Amram  was  the  father  of  Aaron,  Uzziel 
was  the  uncle  of  Aaron.  Uzziel  had  three  sons,  of 
whom  Mishael  and  Elzaphan  were  two  (Exod.  vi.  18, 
22).  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  as  ordinary  priests,  might 
have  been  employed  in  remo^-ing  the  remains  of  their 
slain  brothers.     (See  chap.  xxi.  1 — i.)     Naturally  they 


were  too  much  affected  by  this  appalling  scene ;  Moses 
therefore  wanted  to  spare  their  feelings,  and  hence 
charged  their  cousins-german  with  the  task  of  carrying 
away  the  dead  bodies.  The  reason  why  Izar  and  Hebron, 
the  two  older  uncles  of  Aaron,  are  here  passed  over  is 
because  the  discontent  of  their  children  with  the  choice 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood,  which  after- 
ward broke  out  in  open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Korah, 
Izar's  son  (Numb,  xvi.,  xvii.),  had  evidently  begun  to 
show  itself  when  they  witnessed  the  imposing  cere- 
monies of  the  consecration.  It  was  necessary  that 
those  who  suffered  so  signally  for  the  transgression  of 
the  Divine  institutions  should  be  buried  by  men  whose 
allegiance  to  God's  law  was  unimpeachable. 

Carry  your  brethren. — That  is,  your  kinsmen. 
The  expression  brother  is  frequently  used  in  the  Bible 
in  the  sense  of  near  i-elation.  (See  Gen.  xiii.  8,  xiv.  6, 
xxiv.  48,  xxix.  12 — 15,  &c.) 

From  before  the  sanctuary. — In  the  courtyard 
of  the  sanctuary,  where  the  incense  was  offered  in  the 
midst  of  the  rejoicing  people,  and  where  they  were 
struck  dead.  (See  chap.  ix.  5.) 

(5)  And  carried  them  in  their  coats. — Better, 
and  they  carried  them  in  their  tunics,  the  long  white 
garments  in  which  they  ministered,  and  which  were  the 
most  characteristic  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments. 
In  ordiuaiy  cases  the  cast-off  dresses  of  the  priests 
were  converted  into  wick  for  the  lamps  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, Ijut  in  this  case  they  were  buried  with  the 
persons,  for,  apart  from  their  becoming  uuclcan  by 
their  contact  with  the  corj^ses,  no  one  would  have  used 
them,  having  been  worn  at  a  time  of  so  awfid  a  visita- 
tion. 

Out  of  the  camp. — Burial  places  in  ancient  times 
were  outside  the  towns  in  open  fields.  (See  Gen. 
xxiii.  9,  17  ;  M.itt.  xxvii.  71  ;  Liike  viii.  27.) 

(6)  Uncover  not  your  heads. — Better,  let  not 
your  heads  be  dishevelled.  It  was  the  custom  for 
mournei-s  to  let  their  hair  grow  long,  and  let  it  fall 
in  a  disorderly  and  wild  manner  over  the  head  and  face. 
(See  chaps,  xiii.  45,  xxi.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  30,  xix.  4,  &c.) 
For  this  reason  the  priests  who  are  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord  are  even  on  ordinary  occasions 
not  to  shave  their  heads  nor  siifler  their  locks  to  grow 
long.  (Ezek.  xliv.  20.)  On  this  occasion  more  especially 
Aaron  and  his  two  surviving  sons  are  forbidden  to  give 
way  to  these  manifestations  of  grief,  since  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  reflection  upon  the  justice  of  the 
punishment. 

Neither  rend  your  clothes. — This  was  another 
ordinary  manifestation  of  soitow  and  mourning.  (See 
Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34;  Josh.  vii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii.  21,  &c.) 
To  this  day  the  Jews  observe  this  custom  of  mourning 
for  the  death  of  their  near  relations ;  they  tear  their 
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Israel,  bewail  the  burning  which  the 
LoKi)  lialli  kindled.  '')  And  ye  shall 
not  go  out  from  the  door  of  the 
taboriiaclo  of  the  congregation,  lest  ye 
die :  for  the  anointing  oil  of  the  Lord  in 
upon  you.  And  they  did  according  to 
the  word  of  Moses. 

<*'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron, 
saying,  *'■•*  Do  not  diink  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee, 
when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  lest  ye  die :  it  nhall  he 
a  statute    for    ever    throughout    your 


generations :  <'*'  and  that  ye  may  put 
difference  between  holy  and  uidioly, 
and  between  unclean  and  clean  ;  '"'  and 
that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of 
Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand 
of  Moses. 

"*'  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  and 
unto  Elcazar  and  unto  Ithamar,  his  sons 
that  were  left,  Take  the  meat  offering 
that  remaineth  of  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire,  and  cat  it  with- 
out leaven  beside  the  altar:  for  it  is 


garments,  lot  tlicir  }mir  auJ   nails  grow,  and  do  not 
wash. 
And  lest  wrath  como  upon  all  the  people. — 

Tlio  tniiis;;i(ssii)n  of  this  (•(iniiuaml  W(nil<l  not  only 
brinj^  down  U])on  Aaron  anil  his  sons  tho  sanio  awfnl 
juilffuiiMit,  but  wuuKl  oxpose  tho  whole  community  to 
the  Divine  wrath.  In  virtiii)  of  tho  iutiumto  oonnei-tiou 
which  sulisisted  between  the  representative  of  the 
inition  an<l  llie  people,  a  siii  eommitteil  l)y  the  high 
priest  in  his  offieial  position  involved  the  whole  com- 
munity, anil  they  hail  to  share  the  couscqueuces  of  the 
olleni-e.   (See  chap.  iv.  .'!.) 

But  let  your  brethren.— Tlie  afflicted  relatives 
were,  however,  not  to  be  depriveil  of  all  the  customary 
expressions  of  mourning.  The  whole  house  of  Israel, 
who  arc  here  desigiu'dly  called  "  the  brethren  "  of  the 
bereaved,  to  show  tho  depth  of  their  sympathy,  were 
allowed  to  niouni  over  the  great  calamity  which  had 
thus  befalh'n  them. 

(">  From  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 

congregation. — Better,  away  from  the  vniraiice  of 
the  tent  of  meeting.  (See  chap.  i.  3.)  But  Aaron  and 
his  sons  are  not  to  (|uit  tho  court  of  the  sanctuary  to 
take  part  in  the  burial. 

For  the  anointing  of  tho  Lord  is  upon  you.— 
The  reason  wliy  thi'y  are  not  to  join  in  the  funeral 
rites  is  that  they  had  been  devoted  by  this  holy  unction 
to  the  service  of  (jod.  Earthly  relations  were,  there- 
fore, not  to  interfere  with  the  duties  to  God.  Hence, 
it  was  sin  for  priests  to  mouni  when  they  ministered 
before  tho  Lord.  (See  chap.  xxi.  10 — 12.)  Thishiwwas 
strictly  observed  during  the  second  Temple.  When  an 
<itliciating  ])riest  heard  of  the  death  of  a  relative,  he 
did  not  <init  the  sanctuary,  lest  it  should  ajipear  that 
he  had  greater  lovo  for  tho  dead  person  than  for  the 
living  God. 

t^^i  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron.— As  half 

of  the  staff  of  t  lie  priesthood  hail  thus  been  struck  down, 
and  the  otlier  half  were  not  allowed  to  mourn  over  the 
departed,  the  chief  of  the  survivors  might  have  thought 
that  God  was  altogether  displeased  wnth  the  newly- 
created  pontilieate.  To  comfort  him.  therefore,  as  well 
as  to  restore  the]>restigeof  this  sacred  office  in  the  eyes 
of  the  peoi)le,  who  had  witnessed  the  disobedience  and 

fmnishment  of  the  sjMritual  functionaries,  tho  Lord,  who 
litherto  made  all  such  comuiunicatioiis  to  Moses,  now 
hononre  Aaron  with  speaking  to  him  immediately. 

(■')  Do  not  drink  wine.— As  the  command  that 
the  priests  are  to  abstain  from  any  intoxicating  liquors 
when  performing  their  sacred  functions  follows  so 
closely  upon  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  the  opinion 
obtained  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Christ  that 
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there  is  a  connection  between  the  specific  sin  and  the 
general  law,  that  the  two  sons  of  Aaron  drank  wine  to 
excess  when  they  ofl'ered  strange  fire,  and  that  the 
present  prohibition  is  based  upon  that  circumstance. 
Accordingly,  the  Apostle  enjoins  that  a  bishop  "  must 
not  bo  given  to  wine."  that  "  deacons  must  not  be  given 
to  mueli  wine  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  3).  A  similar  law  existed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Persians,  enjoining  the 
priests  to  abstain  from  wine. 

Nor  strong  drink.— The  word  (sA^cAar)  hero  ren- 
dered strong  drink,  is  the  general  name  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  whether  made  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  a))ple8, 
dates,  hor.ev.  or  other  fruits.  One  of  the  four  intoxi- 
cating drinks  which  are  ])roliibitcd  among  the  Mahom- 
medans  in  India  is  called  "  Saehar. 

When  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.— Better,  irhen  ye  yo  into  the  tint  of 
meeting.  The  Palestinian  Chaldee  adds  here,  "  as  thy 
sons  did  who  died  by  the  burning  fire."  The  same  pie- 
eept  is  repeated  in  E/.ek.  xliv.  21 . "  Neither  shall  any  jjriest 
drink  wine  when  they  enter  into  the  inner  court."  The 
injunction  that  im  these  particular  occasions  the  priests 
are  to  abstain  from  faking  it  clearly  implies  that,  onli- 
narily,  when  not  going  into  the  tent  of  meeting — that  is, 
when  not  performing  their  sacred  functions  in  the  sanc- 
tuary— they  were  not  forbidden  to  use  it  if  rcfinin-d. 

(10)  And  that  ye  may  put  difference.— The 
motive  here  assigned  for  their  ab.stinence  from  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is,  that  by  keejiing  sober  they  might  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  the  legal  and  illegal  points 
in  the  prescribed  observances,  which  required  the 
greatest  care.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  rules  as  to  which 
l>laces  and  days  and  sundry  portions  of  the  offerings 
were  holy  or  common,  or  as  to  holy  fire  and  common  fire, 
which  Nadab  and  Abihu  violated ;  or  about  ceremonially 
clean  and  unclean  men,  women,  animals,  and  utensils. 
(See  Ezek.  xliv.  23.) 

(U)  And  that  ye  may  teach. — Tho  priests  were 
not  only  to  keep  sober  to  be  able  to  decide  the  questions 
of  ritual,  but  they  were  to  teach  the  jieople,  since  the 
ceremonial  law  afVected  domestic  life  and  social  inter- 
course (Dent,  xxxiii.  10;  Mai.  ii.  7).  For  neglecting 
these  duties,  the  prophet  charges  them  : — "  Her  priests 
have  violated  my  law,  and  have  profaned  my  holy 
things  :  they  have  put  no  difference  between  the  lioly 
and  the  profane,  neither  have  they  showed  difference 
[i.e.,  taught  the  ])eople  the  difference]  between  the  un- 
clean and  the  clean  "  (E/.ek.  xxii.  2t)). 

(1^)  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron. — This  com- 
munication, which  refers  to  the  sacrifices  offere<l  on  the 
eighth    day,   or   the   day   after  the   consecration   was 
finished,  Moses  made  to  Aaron  and  his  two  surviving 
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most  tolj :  (^■^'  and  ye  shall  eat  it  iii 
the  holy  place,  because  it  is  thy  due, 
and  thy  sons'  due,  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Lord  made  by  fire:  for  so  I 
am  commanded,  t^*'  Aaid  "  the  wave 
breast  and  heave  shoulder  shall  ye  eat 
in  a  clean  place;  thou,  and  thy  sons, 
and  thy  daughters  with  thee :  for  tliey 
be  thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due,  which 
are  given  out  of  the  sacrifices  of  peace 
offerings  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
(15)  ijijg  iieave  shoulder  and  the  wave 
breast  shall  they  bring  with  the 
offerings  made  by  fire  of  the  fat,  to 
wave  it  for  a  wave  offering  before  the 


LoED ;  and  it  shall  be  thine,  and  thy 
sons'  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever ; 
as  the  Lord  hath  commanded. 

(18)  And  Moses  diligently  sought  the 
goat  of  the  sin  offering,  and,  behold, 
it  was  burnt :  and  he  was  angry  with 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons  of 
Aaron  which  were  left  alive,  saying, 
(17)  Wherefore  have  ye  not  eaten  the 
sm  offering  in  the  holy  place,  seeing- 
it  is  most  holy,  and  God  hath  given 
it  you  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
congregation,  to  make  atonement  for 
them  before  the  Lord  ?  t^^'  Behold, 
the   blood   of  it   was   not    brought   in 


sons  immediately  after  the  calamity  that  had  hefallen 
them.  As  Aaron  lost  his  two  eldest  sons  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  ^delated  the  sacrificial  regula- 
tions, Moses  is  most  anxious  to  guard  him  and  his  two 
younger  sons  against  transgressing  any  other  part  of 
the  ritual  connected  with  the  same  sacrifices,  lest  they 
also  should  incur  a  similar  punishment. 

Take  the  meat  offering  that  remaineth  of 
the  ofiferings. — The  meat  offering  wliich  was  offered 
by  the  nation  the  day  after  the  consecration,  when  the 
calamity  happened  (see  chap.  ix.  17),  and  which  was 
not  as  yet  eaten.  With  the  exception  of  the  handful 
which  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  all  belonged  to  the  priests. 
(See  chaps,  ii.  1 — 3,  y\.  14—18.) 

And  eat  it  without  leaven  beside  the  altar. 
— That  is,  in  the  courti  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  where 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  stood.     (See  chap.  vi.  16.) 

For  it  is  most  holy. — Hence  it  could  only  be 
eaten  by  the  male  members  of  the  families  of  the  priests 
within  the  court  of  the  sanctuary.     (See  chap.  vi.  18.) 

(13)  And  ye  shaU.  eat  it  in  the  holy  place.— 
Better,  and  ye  shall  eat  it  in  a  holy  place,  that  is,  in 
any  part  of  the  holy  court ;  it  was  not  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary. 

(ifl  And  the  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder. 
— That  is,  of  the  peace  offering  which  was  offered  by 
the  nation.  (See  chap.  ix.  18—21.)  As  they  were 
given  to  the  priests  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
families  (see  chap.  vii.  34),  these  portions  might  be 
eaten  anywhere  within  the  camp,  pro^dded  the  place  was 
not  defiled  by  ceremonial  uneleaimess. 

(15)  The  heave  shoulder  and  the  wave  breast 
shall  they  bring. — That  is,  the  offerers  who  devoted 
these  portions  of  the  peace  offering  to  the  Lord,  are  to 
bring  them  to  the  officiating  priests.  (See  chap.  \\i. 
29,  30.) 

(16)  And  Moses  diligently  sought  the  goat.— 
That  is,  the  flesh  of  tlie  goat  of  the  sin  offering  which 
was  offered  by  the  nation  on  the  eighth  day.  (See 
chap.  ix.  1.5.) 

And,  behold,  it  was  burnt.— Being  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  brothers,  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  could  not  eat,  and  as  none  but  priests  were 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering,  they 
burnt  it  on  the  altar,  to  prevent  its  corruption.  They 
did  this  all  the  more  readily  since  the  flesli  of  Aaron's 
sin  offering  was  just  before  burnt  without  the  camp. 
(See  chap.  ix.  11.) 

And  he  was  angry  with  Eleazar  and  Ithamar. 
— As  it  was  Aaron's  duty  quite  as  much  as  his  two 
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sons  to  eat  of  the  flesh,  Moses  probably  omitted  to^ 
mention  his  name,  because  he  wished  to  spare  the- 
honour  of  the  pontiff  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

(17)  Wherefore  have  ye  not  eaten?  .  .  .—As 
enjoined  in  chap.  %'i.  26. 

God  hath  given  it. — That  is,  He  has  given  to  yoa 
the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  to  eat.     (See  chap.  \\.  29.) 

To  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation. — 
Better,  to  remove  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation, 
which  the  priests  did  by  making  atonement  for  them 
before  the  Lord,  as  is  explained  in  the  next  clause. 
Accordingly  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  is  given  to  the 
priests,  that  by  the  act  of  eating  it  they  may  visibly 
show  the  offerer  that  God  has  graciously  accepted  the 
expiatory  sacrifice,  and  that  it  is  a  most  holy  thing. 
The  phrase  "  to  bear  iniquity  "  often  signifies  "  to  bear 
away,  to  remove,  to  forgive  iniquity."  (Comp.  Gen.  1. 
17;  Exod.  xxxii.  32;  Ps.  xxxii.  1,  5,  &c.)  Hence  the 
most  ancient  Versions  translate  it  here,  "  that  ye  may 
take  away  or  remove  "  (LXX.,th6  Chaldee,  the  Syriac, 
&c.).  The  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  Vulgate,  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  Reformers  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
as  well  as  by  several  modern  expositors.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  to  bear  the 
iniquity  "  in  Exod.  xxviii.  38  ;  Num.  xviii.  1 ;  Ezek.  iv. 
4 — 6.  Those  who  f  oUow  this  rendering  take  the  passage 
to  mean  that  the  priest,  by  eating  or  incorporating  the 
victim  on  which  the  offerer  had  laid  his  guilt,  actually 
took  away  the  sin,  or  neutralised  it  in  a  my.sterious  way, 
by  virtue  of  the  sanctifying  power  belonging  to  the 
sacerdotal  office.  Others,  again,  who  also  take  the 
phrase  to  mean  that  the  priest  literally  takes  the  sin 
upon  himself,  do  not  explain  it,  but  simply  say,  that  by 
eating  the  sin-laden  victim  the  sins  of  the  offerer  were, 
in  some  sort,  laid  upon  the  priest  to  be  taken  away  by 
)iim,  thus  prefiguring  Christ,  who  should  be  both  priest 
and  sacrifice. 

(18)  Behold,  the  blood  of  it. — According  to  the 
sacrificial  law,  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offerings  (the  blood 
of  which  was  not  carried  into  the  sanctuary)  had  to  b& 
eaten  by  the  priests  alone,  in  a  holy  place,  as  a  part  of 
the  expiatory  rites.  (See  chaps,  vi.  25,  26,  x.  17.)  It 
was  the  flesh  of  those  sin  offerings,  the  blood  of  which 
was  carried  into  the  sanctuary,  which  had  to  be  burnt. 
(See  chaps,  iv.  5,  16,  vi.  23,  30. )  Now  the  blood  of  the 
people's  sin-offering  which  was  offered  on  this  occasion 
was  not  carried  into  the  sanctuary.     (See  chap.  ix.  9.) 

Ye  should  indeed  have  eaten  it.— Hence  its 
flesh  should  have  been  eaten  by  Aaron  and  his  two  sons 
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within  the  holy  place :  ye  should  in- 
deed have  eaten  it  in  the  holy  -place, 
"as  1  commanded.  *'">  And  Aaron  said 
unto  Moses,  Behold,  this  day  have 
they  ofl'ercd  their  sin  offering'  and 
their  burnt  ofterin<f  before  the  Louu ; 
and  such  thing's  have  befallen  me : 
and  if  I  had  eaten  the  sin  offering  to 
day,  shoxdd  it  have  been  accepted 
in  the   sight  of  the    Lokd?     *''*'  And 


b  ni-ui.  14.  A  i 
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when     Moses    heard     that,     he     was 
content. 

CHAPTER  XL— (')And  the  Loud 
spake  unto  Moses  and  to  Aaron, 
saying  unto  them,  <"'  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  *  These  are 
the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat  among 
all  the  beasts  that  are  on  the  earth. 
(3)  Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is 


ill  llir  court-viirJ  of  the  tianetuary,  as  Moses  commanded 
iu  cliaii.  vi.  '2t). 

(lit)  And  Aaron  said.— Tlimipli.  ncpordinf;  to  verso 
1(>,  Mosi'S  only  lilaiiii'd  Eloiujir  mid  Itliiiiimr  for  tliiH 
trauHpressioii  of  tlui  law.  yet  tlu'rn  cmi  Imrdly  bo  any 
doubt  tliat  Aaron  was  included  in  this  ofiisuro,  and 
tliat  tlio  lawgiver  al».taini'd  fmni  exiiivssiiifj  his  aiiffiT 
apainst  the  iioiitiff  liccausct  of  the  Kiijin'me  dijjnity  of 
his  oftieo,  whieh  ho  would  not  lower  in  the  sight  of  tlio 
people.  Aaron,  however,  was  fully  sensiblo  of  this, 
and  heuco  replies  to  tlio  charge  brought  against  his 
sons. 

They  offered  their  sin  offering.— Before  pro- 
eeeding  to  the  transgression  with  which  t hoy  are  thus 
eharged,  Aaron  adverts  to  the  fact  that  all  tho  other 
sacrificial  duties  in  which  ho  and  his  sons  were  engaged 
on  tho  same  day,  prior  to  the  great  calamity,  were  per- 
formed in  strict  accordance  with  the  prescrilwd  ritual. 
His  .sons  a.ssistiug  him  had  oil'ered  "  their  " — i.e.,  the 
people's — sin  and  burnt  offerings  (see  chap.  i.x.  1.5,  Iti) 
thus  far  in  duo  compliance  with  the  re<iuirements  of 
tlie  law,  and  hence  could  novcr  have  meant  to  transgress 
intentionally. 

And  such  things  have  befallen  me.— But 
whilst  he.  Eleazar,  and  Itliamar  were  thus  duly  per- 
forming the  sacrificial  rites,  Nadab  and  Al)ihu,  his 
other  two  sous,  transgressed,  and  were  suddenly  struck 
down  dead,  thus  overwhelming  the  survivors  with 
sorrow,  and  rendering  them  unfit  to  partake  of  the 
sacrifices. 

And  if  I  had  eaten.— Aaron  .submits  that,  unfitted 
as  they  thus  were  l>y  uiourniiig  and  the  sense  of  their 
own  sinfulness,  if  they  had  partaken  of  this  solemn 
meal  it  would  not  have  been  ai-ceptalile  to  the  Lord.  In 
couseqncnce  of  this  declaration,  the  rule  obtaini>d  during 
the  second  Temple,  that  when  an  ordinary  ])riest  heard 
of  the  death  of  a  relative  whilst  on  duty  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, he  had  to  cease  from  ser\-ice,  thougli  he  could  not 
leave  the  precincts  of  the  Teinjile  otherwise  he  defiled 
tho  sacrifice  ;  whilst  the  high  priest,  who  could  continue 
his  .sacred  ministrations,  was  not  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  sacrificial  meal. 

(-")  And  ...  he  was  content.— He  acknowledged 
Aaron's  pica  to  be  just,  and  that  ho  had  himself  .spoken 
hastily.  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Moses' 
linmility,  and  of  the  human  side  of  his  nature  as  a  law- 
giver. (Sec  also  Num.  xxxii.  t>,  <Si:e.)  Hence  Jemsh 
tradition  from  time  immemorial  ascribes  tho  mistake 
to  Moses,  and  not  to  Aaron.  The  paraphra.se  of  this 
verse  in  the  Palestine  Chaldeo  Version,  which  embodies 
the  ancient  opinions,  is  very  instructive.  It  is  as 
follows  :  "And  when  Moses  neard  it.  he  approved  of 
this  explanatiim.  Wlicreupon  ho  sent  a  herald  through 
the  whole  camp  of  Israel,  saying.  It  is  I  from  whom 
the  law  had  been  hid,  and  my  brother  Aaron  brought  it 
to  my  remembrance." 
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XI. 
")  And  tho  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to 

Aaron. — Lest  tin'  rebuke  which  Mosos  puldidy  ad- 
ministiTed  to  the  jiriests  (hoc  chap.  x.  10)  should 
diminish  their  iiifluonco  with  tho  jieoplo,  whom  they 
had  to  teach  the  laws  of  clean  and  unclean  things  (see 
cliap.  X.  10,  111  laid  down  in  the  following  chapters,  tho 
Lord  here  honours  Aaron,  as  well  a.s  Mo.ses,  by  making 
this  coinmunicatiou  to  them  conjointly.  Besides,  Aaron 
as  minister  was  as  mucli  concerned  in  these  laws  as 
Moses  the  legislator.  Heuco.  when  aciuestionof  defile- 
ment had  aftenvards  to  l)c  decided,  it  was  Iirought  for 
judgment  before  Moses  and  Aaron  conjointly.  (Sec 
Num.  ix.  (5.) 
(-)  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat 

among  all  .  .  . — Better.  TJiese  arc  thfanimahichich 
ye  may  eat  of  all  ...  .  The  dietary  laws,  which  stand 
first  in  the  general  precepts  about  clean  and  umdean 
things,  begin  with  tho  quadru])eds,  or  land  animals, 
botli  domesticated  and  wild.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Hel>rew  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  into 
four  principal  ela.sses : — (lithe  laml  animals,  (2)  the 
water  animals,  (3)  tho  birds  of  the  air,  and  (4)  the 
swarming  animals.  Though  not  specified  here  by  name, 
yet  tile  parallel  regulations  in  Dent.  xiv.  4,  .5  enumerate 
the  following  ton  animals  : — tho  ox.  the  sheep,  the  goat, 
the  hart,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow  deer,  the  wild  goat, 
the  pygang,  tlie  wihl  ox,  jmd  tho  chamois,  with  their 
various  kindred  species,  which  arc  not  mentioned. 
From  the  expression,  "  These  are  the  animals,"  tho 
opinion  obtained  during  the  second  Temple  that  God 
actually  caused  .specimens  of  every  animal  to  pass  before 
Moses  and  Aaron,  in  order  to  show  them  the  veritable 
creatures  which  are  clean  and  nuclean,  just  as  the  Lord 
caused  every  species  to  come  to  Noah  into  the  ark. 
( ')  "WTiatsoever    parteth    the   hoof,    and   is 

Clovenfooted. — Better,  ^y!l  at  soever  i.'S  clovcnfooted, 
and  cntirehi  mparatcth  the  hoofs.  The  first  rule  laid 
down  l)y  which  the  clean  quadnijied  is  to  be  distin. 
guishcd  is  th;it  the  hoofs  must  be  completely  cloven  or 
divided  above  as  well  as  below,  or,  as  tho  parallel 
pas.sage  in  Deut.  xiv.  (5  has  it,  "  and  cleaveth  the  cleft 
into  two  claws."  Such  is  the  case  in  the  foot  of  the  oi, 
the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  where  the  hoof  is  wholly  di\nded 
below  as  much  as  al>ove.  Tlie  foot  of  the  dog.  the 
cat,  and  the  lion,  though  exhibiting  a  division  into 
several  distinct  toes  or  claws,  is  contrary  to  the  regula. 
tion  here  laid  down,  inasmuch  as  the  division  is  simply 
on  the  upper  side,  the  lower  side  being  united  liy  a 
membrane,  and  hence  tho  hoof  is  not  "  entirely  sei>a. 
rated." 

And  cheweth  tho  cud.— In  addition  to  the  foot 
being  perfectly  cloven,  the  qnadmpe<l  to  Ijo  clean  is  to  be 
ruminating.  Tlie  canon  which  ol)tained  during  the 
second  Temple  is  thus  formulated  :  "Every  quadruped 
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and  t/uil  may  not,  he  Eaten. 


clovenfooted,  and  eheweth  the  cud, 
among  the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat. 
<*'  Nevertheless  these  shaU  ye  not  eat 
of  them  that  chew  the  end,  or  of  them 
that  divide  the  hoof:  as  the  camel, 
because  he  eheweth  the  cud,  but  di- 
videth  not  the  hoof;  he  is  unclean 
unto  you.     (')  And  the  coney,  because 
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he  eheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not 
the  hoof ;  he  is  unclean  unto  you. 
(^*  And  the  hare,  because  he  eheweth 
the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;  he 
is  unclean  unto  you.  (")  And  "  the 
svsine,  though  he  divide  the  hoof,  and 
be  clovenfooted,  yet  he  eheweth  not 
the      cud;     he    is     unclean    to    you. 


which  has  no  upper  teeth  is  kno\vu  to  be  rumiuaut,  aud 
when  it  is  also  clovenfooted  is  clean."  According  to 
the  law  of  Manu  the  highest  Hindoo  castes  were  also 
forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  or  drink  the  milk  of  quadrupeds 
with  uncloven  hoof.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Egyptian  priests  :  they  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  any  animal  which  had  uncloven  hoofs  or  many 
claws. 

(•*)  Nevertheless  these  shall  ye  not  eat.— 
As  there  are  some  quadrupeds  which  comply  with  only 
one  of  the  two  above-named  conditions — i.e.,  which 
ruminate  but  have  not  their  hoofs  perfectly  parted  in 
two,  or,  vice  versa,  are  bisuleous  and  not  ruminant — it 
is  here  declared  tliat  such  animals  must  not  be  eaten. 

As  the  camel,  because  lie  eheweth  the  cud, 
but  divideth  not  .  .  .—Better,  though  he  eheweth 
the  cud,  yet  he  divideth  not,  as  the  same  ))hrase  is  pro- 
perly rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  in  verse  7. 
The  first  animal  adduced  to  illustrate  this  fact  is  the 
indispensable  camel,  or  "  the  ship  of  the  desert,"  as  it 
is  aptly  called.  Tliough  cloven-footed  above,  tlie 
toes  of  the  camel  are  united  below  in  a  large  elastic 
pad  on  which  the  camel  treads,  and  which  is  like  the 
sole  of  a  shoe.  Hence  it  does  not  come  within  the  cate- 
gory of  those  animals  which  are  thoroughly  bisulcate. 
The  Egyptians,  the  Zebii,  and  the  Hindus,  too,  did  not 
eat  camel's  flesh,  because  they  supposed  it  to  be  heat- 
ing, and  to  engender  cruelty  and  revenge ;  whilst  the 
Persians,  the  ancient  Arabians,  and  the  Moslems  feasted 
upon  its  milk  and  flesh. 

(5)  And  the  coney,  because  he  eheweth  the 
cud,  but  divideth  not  .  .  .—Better,  though  he 
eheweth  the  cud,  yet  he  divideth  not.  (See  verse  4.)  The 
coney,  which  is  the  old  English  name  for  rabbit,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  expression  shaphan,  according 
tothe  definition  of  those  who  had  to  explain  and  ad- 
minister this  law  at  the  time  of  Clirist.  As  these  inter. 
preters  lived  in  Palestine,  where  they  saw  the  animals 
in  question,  the  objection  that  tlie  rabbit  is  not  indi- 
genous in  Palestiue  falls  to  the  ground.  These  shrewd 
administrators  of  tlie  law  must  also  have  noticed  that  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  feeble  conies  to  seek  refuge  and 
build  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  which  not  unfre- 
queutly  are  on  a  level  witli  the  gi-ound.  The  rabbit, 
moreover,  well  suits  the  hare,  by  wliich  it  is  immediately 
followed.  Modern  expositors,  however,  identify  it  with 
the  Syrian  liyrax,  or  rock-badger,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  well-grown  rabbit.  It  resemblesthe  guinea-pig 
or  the  Alpine  marmot,  has  long  hair  of  a  browuisli 
grey  or  brownish-yellow  colour  on  the  back,  but  white 
on  the  beUy,  a  very  short  taU,  aud  short  round  ears. 
The  action  of  its  jaws  when  it  is  at  rest  resembles  that 
of  the  ruminants. 

(s)  And  the  hare,  because  he  eheweth  the 
cud,  but. — Better,  though  he  eheweth  the  cud,  yet. 
Other  nations,  too,  shunned  the  flesh  of  hares.  The 
Parsees  considered  the  hare  as  the  most  unclean  of 
all  animals,  and  the  ancient  Britons  abstained  from 
eating  it  because  of  the  loathsome  disorders  to  which  the 


hare  is  subject.  Like  the  rabbit,  or  the  hp-ax,  the  hare 
has  not  the  peculiar  stomach  of  the  true  ruminiint ;  but, 
like  the  rabbit,  the  hare,  when  sitting  at  rest,  so  moves 
its  jaws  that  it  appears  to  masticate.  As  the  object  of 
tlie  legislator  was  to  furnish  the  people  witli  marks 
by  which  they  were  to  distinguish  the  clean  from  the 
unclean  animals,  he  necessarily  adopted  those  which 
were  in  common  vogue,  and  which  alone  were  intel- 
ligible in  those  days. 

(7)  And  the  swine,  though  he  divide  the 
hoof,  and  be  clovenfooted.- Better,  And  the  swine, 
though  he  is  clovenfooted,  and  entirely  separateth  the 
hoofs.  (See  verse  3.)  Having  given  these  illustrations 
of  animals  which  comply  witli  the  first  condition  only — 
i.e.,  which  are  ruminant  but  not  bisuleous — and  hence 
must  not  be  eaten,  the  lawgiver  now  concludes  the 
list  of  prohibited  quadrupeds  with  an  illustration  of 
a  contrary  nature — viz. ,  the  swine,  which  comply  with 
the  second  condition  only,  but  not  with  the  fii-st.  Here, 
too,  the  description  is  according  to  appearance.  The 
feet  of  the  pig  tribe  generally  have  four  toes  enclosed 
in  separate  hoofs.  The  two  middle  hoofs,  however,  are 
much  larger,  and  are  divided  by  a  deep  cleft,  and  hence 
to  all  appearances  the  swine  is  bisuleous.  Though  the 
law  before  us  simply  describes  the  swine  as  wanting  in 
one  of  the  two  criteria,  like  the  camel,  the  coney, 
and  the  hare,  yet  the  abhorrence  which  the  Jews, 
as  a  nation,  h,ave  always  had  of  this  animal,  and  the 
impurity  which  they  have  ascribed  to  it  infinitely 
surpass  their  repulsion  of  any  other  unclean  beast. 
For  this  reason  it  became  the  symbol  of  defilement 
aud  the  badge  of  insult  (Pss.  Ixv.  4,  IxW.  3,  17;  Prov. 
xi.  22).  The  eating  of  pork  was  regarded  as  renounc- 
ing the  Law,  and  as  a  sign  of  apostasy.  Hence  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  adopted  it  as  a  test  that  those  Jews 
who  ate  it  had  forsaken  their  religion  and  submitted  to 
his  rule.  Hence  we  read  that  when  swine's  flesh  was 
forced  into  the  mouth  of  Eleazar,  the  aged  scribe, 
he  "  spit  it  forth,  choosing  rather  to  die  gloriously 
than  to  live  stained  with  such  an  abomination  "  (2  Mace, 
vi.  18,  19).  During  the  time  of  the  commonwealth 
there  were  no  swine  in  Judea.  Hence  it  was  in  a  "  far 
country  "  that  the  prodigal  son  was  sent  into  the  field 
to  feed  the  swine  (Luke  xv.  13 — 15).  The  swine  in 
Galilee  in  our  Lord's  time  (Matt.  viii.  oO)  were  un- 
doubtedly kept  by  Gentiles  for  the  Roman  legion. 
The  very  name  of  swine  (chazir)  was  discarded,  and 
the  animal  was  designated  by  the  euphemistic  ex- 
pression, "the  other  thing."  This  "brutish  of  all 
animals "  was,  moreover,  regarded  as  propagating 
cutaneous  and  many  other  disorders.  The  Talmud 
declares  that  "  ten  measures  of  pestilential  diseases 
were  spread  over  the  earth,  aud  nine  of  them  fell  to 
the  share  of  pigs."  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Pagan 
nations  regarded  the  swine  as  an  emblem  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature.  Hence  they  sacrificed  tliem 
to  those  deities  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  fertility  of 
the  soU,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  cattle.  Thus,  the 
Egyptians  offered  them  in  honour  of  Isis  and  Osiris  once 
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atul  tital  may  twt,  be  Eaten. 


<*)  Of  their  flesh  shall  ye  not  eat,  and 
their  carcase  shall  ye  not  touch  ; 
they  are  unclean  to  you. 

W  These  shall  ye  cat  of  all  that  arc 
in  the  waters :  whatsoever  hath  tins 
and  scales  in  the  waters,  in  the  seas, 
and  in  tlic  rivers,  them  shall  ye  eat. 
<""  And  all  that  have  not  fins  and 
scales  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers, 
of  all  tliat  move  in  the  waters,  and  of 
any    living    thin<jf    which     is     in     (lie 


waters,  they  sliall  he  an  abomination 
unto  you :  <"'  they  shall  be  even  an 
abomination  unto  you;  ye  shall  not  eat 
of  their  flesh,  but  ye  shall  have  their 
carcases  in  abomination.  ''-'  Whatso- 
ever hath  no  fins  nor  scales  in  the 
waters,  that  ghall  he  an  abomination 
unto  you. 

(i^)  And  these  are  they  vihirh  ye  shall 
have  in  abomination  amonp  the  fowls; 
they  shall  not  be  eaten,  they  are  an 


a  year  at  the  fostivBl  of  the  full  moon.  The  Athenians, 
too,  ofTcriMl  ilid  Bwiiic  in  their  mystorios  ;  so  did  tlio 
Boetians  and  t  lie  early  Roinans. 

(»)  Of  thoir  flos'h  yo  shall  not  oat.— DuriTi<r 
the  second  'I'etnple  the  i)rohi))i(ioii  wasdelined  to  exti  iid 
to  till)  smallest  (luantity.  If  any  one  ate  a  piece  of 
llesli  less  even  than  the  »i/,oof  an  olive  ho  was  chastised 
with  stripes. 

And  thoir  carcase  shall  ye  not  touch.— As 

I'oiilai't  with  11  human  dead  liody.  which  was  re<»arded 
lus  the  most  defiling  of  all,  was  only  forljidileo  to  the 
]>riests  (see  chap.  xxi.  1 — :!),  hence  the  pioliibilion 
here  addressed  to  the  whole  nation  was  interpritod 
duriii}?  (he  second  Temple  to  apply  simply  to  the 
occasions  when  the  Israelites  came  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
]>il)ifriniape  festivals.  Contact  with  a  carcase  of  an  nn- 
clcnn  animal  on  (liesc  visits  preclu<led  the  worship- 
per from  eideriiif;  the  saiicdiary,  from  touehin^f  sacred 
thinfjs,  and  from  iiartakiiiff  of  the  sacrificial  meats. 

(9)  Thoso  shall  yo  oat. — The  wateranimals, which, 
as  we  have  seen,  constitute  the  second  division  of  the 
anim  il  kingdom,  now  follow  the  land  animals.  They 
are  discussed  in  verses  i) — 12.  Like  the  clean  rpiadrn- 
peds,  (he  salt-wider  and  the  frcsh-wiiter  fish  must  com- 
ply with  (wo  eoiiditicms  to  bring  them  within  the  class 
of  cleiin.  They  must  havelioth  scales  and  fins.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  th(!  case  of  (he  (|Uadrupeds,  no(  only  arc 
two  crid'ria  given  by  which  the  cle.in  animals  may  be 
<tis(inguished  from  the  unclean,  but  that  the  law  is  il- 
lustrated by  adducing  ten  land  animals  of  the  former 
kind  (see  verso  2),  and  four  of  the  latter  (see  verses  4 
— 7).  In  the  c.'iso  before  us,  however,  not  a  single 
typical  fish  is  given  by  name,  and  the  law  itsidf  is  ex- 
J)rc8sed  in  the  briefest  and  most  generic  manner  possi- 
ble. It  was  evidently  left  (o  those  ujicm  whom  the 
adminis(ration  of  the  law  devolved  (o  define  it  more 
minutely  in  order  (hat  it  may  I)e  observed  in  practical 
life.  Hence  the  following  expanded  definitions  ob- 
tained during  the  seccmd  Temple: — (1)  All  fislies 
with  scales  have  invariably  also  fins,  but  fishes  which 
have  fins  havci  not  always  scales.  Any  fish,  there- 
fore, or  even  a  ])iece  of  one  exposed  by  itself  for 
sale  in  the  market,  which  exhibits  scales  may  be 
eaten,  for  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  tliat  it  liad  fins, 
or  that  the  fins  cannot  bo  seen  because  of  (heir  ex(raor- 
dinary  smallness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fish  with 
fins  may  exist  without  scales,  and  hence  is  unclean ; 
(2)  Clean  lishcs  have  a  complete  vertebral  column,  lint 
the  unclean  have  simply  single  joints,  united  by  a 
gelatinous  cord.  To  the  former  class  bt^long,  (n)  "  the 
soft  fins,"  or  the  salmon  and  trout,  (hecapellan  and 
grayling,  (he  herring,  the  anchovy  and  the  sardine,  the 
pike  and  carp  families,  the  cod.  the  Imko  and  (he 
liaddock.  (he  .sole,  the  (urliot.  and  the  plaice;  (6)  "  the 
spiny  fins,"  as  tiie  jierch,  the  mackerel,  and  the  tunny, 


To  the  latter  class  belong  the  shark  tribe,  the  sturgeons 
with  their  caviare,  the  lamprey,  and  the  nine-eyed  eel ; 
(3)  The  head  of  clean  fishes  is  more  or  less  broad, 
whilst  that  of  the  unclean  kiiiils  is  more  or  less  jxiinted 
at  the  end,  as  the  eel,  (lie  mammalian  species.  See.  ;  (4) 
The  swimming  bladder  of  clean  fishes  is  rounded  at  one 
end,  and  pointed  at  the  other,  whilst  that  of  the 
unclean  fishes  is  ei(her  rounded  or  iM)iii(ed  at  both  ex- 
tremities alike.  It  is  in  allusicm  to  this  law  that  wo  are 
told  in  the  paral)le  of  the  fishennan,  which  is  taken 
from  Jewish  life,  that  when  they  drew  to  shure  the  net 
with  every  kind  of  fishes,  the  fishermen  sat  down  (i.e., 
to  examine  the  clean  and  the  unclean),  and  gathered  the 
good  {i.e.,  the  clean),  into  the  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad 
(i.e.,  the  unclean)  away  (Matt.  xiii.  48)  The  orthodox 
Jews  to  this  day  strictly  oliserve  these  regulations,  and 
aiihor  eating  those  fishes  which  are  enumerated  under 
the  four  above-named  criteria  of  not  clean.  I(  is  more- 
over to  be  remarked  (hat  fishes  wi(hou(  scales  are  also 
s(ill  regarded  in  Egyjjt  as  unwholesome,  and  (ha(  (he 
Romans  would  not  permit  them  to  Iw  offered  in 
sacrifice. 

(10)  Of  all  that  move  in  the  waters.— That  is. 
apart  from  the  fishes  exhibiting  (he  above-named 
signs,  all  other  iuliabi(an(s  of  (he  water  are  forbidden. 
Hence  all  shell-fish,  whether  molluscs  or  crustaceaiis, 
and  ce(accous  animals,  are  unch-aiu 

(13)  Ye  shall  have  in  abomination  among 
the  fowls. — The  third  of  the  four  gn'iit  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom — viz.,  the  birds  of  the  air,  in  accor- 
dance with  their  proper  sequence — is  discussed  in  verses 
13 — 19.  It  will  be  seen  that,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
two  preceding  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  certain 
signs  are  given  by  which  to  distinguish  the  clean  from 
the  unclean  animals,  in  the  division  before  us  a  list  is 
simply  given  of  (he  birds  which  are  unclean  and  prohi- 
bited. This  absence  of  all  criteria  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable, since  after  some  of  the  birds  mentioned  it  is 
added  ■'  after  his  kind,"  or  "  after  her  kind '"  (.see  verses 
14 — ic,  191,  thus  showing  that  kindred  species  were 
included  in  the  prohiintion,  and  (hat  it  was  lef(  to  those 
who  had  to  administer  this  law,  (o  lay  down  some 
general  signs  by  which  (ho  proscribed  species  are  to  be 
known.  Hence  (he  follovring  ndes  ob(ained  during 
the  second  Temple.  Those  birds  are  unclean  (1)  which 
snatch  their  food  in  the  air,  and  devour  it  withou(  first 
dropping  it  on  the  ground;  (2)  which  strike  with  their 
talons  and  press  down  with  their  foot  the  prey  to  the 
ground,  and  then  tear  off  pieces  with  (heir  beak  for 
cousumpdon;  (3)  which  "divide  their  feet"  when  stand- 
ing on  an  extended  rope  or  branch,  placing  two 
toes  on  the  one  side  and  two  on  the  other,  and  not  three 
in  front  and  one  behind  ;  and  (4)  whose  eggs  are  etjnally 
narrow  or  equally  round  at  both  ends,  and  have  the 
white  in  the  middle  and  the  yolk  around  it. 
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may,  and  tJtat 


abomination:  the  eagle,  and  the  ossi- 
frage,  and  the  ospray,  'i*'  and  the 
vulture,  and  the  kite  after  his   kind; 


(15)  every  raven  after  his  kind ;  f^'"  and 
the  owl,  and  the  night  hawk,  and  the 
cuckow,  and  the  hawk  after  his  kind. 


The  eagle. — As  the  king  of  the  birds,  tlie  eagle 
stands  first  in  the  list.  It  denotes  here  all  the  species 
of  the  eagle  proper.  Arabian  writers,  scientific  travel- 
lers, and  the  most  distinguished  naturalists,  concur  in 
their  testimony  that  the  eagle  eats  carrion  when  it  is 
stiU  fresh,  thus  harmonizing  with  the  description  in 
Job  xxxix.  10 ;  Prov.  xxx.  17  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  &c.  The 
assertion,  therefore,  that  the  bird  here  meant  is  the 
Egyptian  vxdture,  because  the  eagle  disdains  dead 
bodies  and  feeds  only  on  what  it  MUs  itself,  is  erroneous. 
Besides  the  kindred  dialects,  all  the  ancient  versions 
and  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  place  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Nesher  here  denotes  eagle.  Afterwards,  however, 
the  carrion-kite  and  the  golden  vulture  were  also 
reckoned  among  the  different  species  of  eagles.  Hence 
the  allusion  in  Micah  i.  16. 

The  ossifrage. — That  is,  the  bone-breaker,  or  sim- 
ply the  breaket;  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  expres- 
sion here  used  in  tlie  original,  which  only  occurs  again 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  Deut.  xiv.  12.  It  is  most 
probably  the  bearded  griffin  or  lammergeier,  which 
unites  in  itself  the  eagle  and  the  vulture,  and  is  there- 
fore aptly  called  gypaetus  or  vulture-eagle,  and  appro- 
priately stands  in  the  list  here  between  the  eagle  and 
the  vultiire.  The  fitness  of  its  name  may  be  seen  from 
its  habits.  It  takes  the  bones  of  animals,  which  other 
birds  of  prey  have  denuded  of  the  flesh,  up  into  the  air 
and  then  lets  them  fall  upon  a  well-selected  projecting 
rock,  and  thus  literally  breaks  them  in  order  to  get  at 
their  marrow,  or  to  render  the  fragments  of  the  bones 
more  digestible. 

And  the  ospray,  or  sea-eagle.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  golden-eagle,  and  preys  principally  upon  fish, 
but  also  occasionally  on  birds  and  other  animals,  and 
when  its  extreme  voracity  is  not  satisfied,  wiU  devour 
the  most  putrid  carrion.  Hence  its  place  in  the  cata- 
log\ie  of  unclean  birds.  The  word  only  occurs  again  in 
the  parallel  passage,  Deut.  xiv.  12. 

(14)  And  the  vulture. — Rather,  the  hite.  Its  name 
in  the  original  {dddh),  which  literally  denotes  the  sivift, 
inajestic  and  gliding  flier,  appropriately  describes  tlxis 
bird,  which  sails  with  its  expanded  wings  through  the 
air,  where  it  often  pauses  as  if  suspended,  watching  for 
its  prey.  Kites  are  very  plentiful  in  Syria,  and  are 
frequently  seen  hovering  over  the  plains,  the  villages, 
and  the  outskirts  of  towns,  and  looking  out  for  garbage 
and  offal,  and  lience  are  often  seen  in  company  with  the 
vulture  at  their  useful  task  of  devouring  the  carrion. 
Their  gregai-ious  habits  are  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 
15),  where  they  are  mentioned  in  company  with  other 
raptatores  as  suitable  inhabitants  of  devastated  Edom. 
The  kite  is  used  by  different  Eastern  tribes  as  food. 

And  the  kite. — Rather,  the  falcon.  "  The  greedy 
one "  (ayah),  as  it  is  called  in  the  original,  fitly  des- 
cribes this  most  sagacious,  sanguinary,  and  rapacious 
robber.  Its  piercing  sight  is  referred  to  by  Job  (xxviii. 
7),  where  it  is  translated  vulture  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  though  in  the  passage  before  us  and  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Deut.  xiv.  13,  it  is  rendered  hite. 
It  exists  in  Syria  in  a  great  variety  of  species,  for  which 
reason  the  text  adds  "  after  his  kind."  The  falcon  is 
eaten  in  the  Levant,  and  is  considered  rather  delicate. 

(15)  And  every  raven. — The  raven  or  the  black- 
bird (Song  of  Songs  v.  11),  the  bird  of  the  night,  as  its 
name  denotes  iu  Heb.,  like  the  eagle,  occurs  frequently 


in  the  Bible.  It  preys  upon  putrid  corpses  (Prov. 
xxx.  17),  and  is  especially  eager  to  pick  out  the  eyes  of 
the  dead,  and  sometimes  even  attacks  the  eyes  of  the 
living.  So  great  is  its  gluttony  that  it  fills  the  air  with 
its  wild  shrieks  when  searching  for  food  (Ps.  exlvii.  9 ; 
Job  xxxviii.  41).  Its  rapacity  makes  the  raven  expel 
its  own  offspring  from  their  nest  and  from  the  sur- 
rounding places  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  fly,  and 
before  they  are  quite  able  to  procm-e  their  own  food. 
Indeed,  the  ancients  believed  that  it  forsook  its  young 
immediately  after  they  were  hatched.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  their  excessive  greed  and  known  aversion 
to  part  with  anything,  even  for  their  own  offspring, 
that  the  ravens  were  chosen  to  carry  food  to  the  pro- 
phet (1  Kings  xvii.  4,  6),  thus  to  make  the  miracle  all 
the  more  striking.  The  phrase,  "  every  raven  after  his 
kind,"  clearly  shows  that  the  whole  genus  of  ravens  is 
intended,  with  all  the  raven-like  birds,  such  as  the  rook, 
the  crow,  the  jackdaw,  the  jay,  &c.,  which  abound  ia 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

(16)  And  the  owl. — Better,  and  the  ostrich,  as  the 
Authorised  Version  rightly  renders  it  iu  the  margin  in 
three  out  of  the  eight  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  viz.. 
Job  xxx.  29,  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20 ;  literally,  the 
daughter  or  inhabitant  of  the  desert.  The  ostrich, 
which  is  the  largest  bird  and  the  swiftest  of  all  cur- 
sorial animals,  was  associated  by  the  Hebrews  with  the 
terrors  of  the  wilderness,  and  was  regarded  by  the- 
ancients  as  an  unnatural  hybrid,  as  a  kind  of  half  bird 
and  half  quadruped.  It  dwells  amongst  desolated 
places  (Isa.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  13;  Jerem.l.  39),  fills  the  air 
with  its  dolefid  and  hideous  wails  (Micah  i.  8)  and 
cruelly  neglects  its  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun  or 
trodden  down  under  foot  (Lam.  iv.  3 ;  Job  xxxix.  17, 
18).  Owing  to  its  proverbial  stupidity,  this  hybrid  i& 
selected  with  another  monster  to  illustrate  the  abun- 
dant goodness  of  the  Lord,  by  showing  that  even  this 
creature  will  become  sensible  of  gratitude  and  break 
forth  into  thanksgiving  and  praise  (Isa.  xliii.  20).  The 
flesh  of  the  ostrich  was  eaten  by  the  ancient  Ethiopians, 
Indians,  and  other  nations.  The  Romans  regarded 
ostrich  brains  as  a  great  delicacy.  The  ostrich  occa- 
sionally devours  fowls  and  other  small  vertebrates  like 
a  bird  of  prey,  and  tradition  assures  us  that  ostriches 
consumed  the  body  of  Agag. 

And  the  night  hawk. — Of  aU  the  unclean  birds 
constituting  this  list,  the  one  here  rendered  night  hawk  is 
the  most  difficult  to  identify.  The  name  iu  the  original 
[tachmds)  simply  describes  the  bird  as  "the  violent "  one, 
or  the  rapacious,  or  "  the  cruel,"  and  this  designation 
would  apply  to  any  bird  of  prey  not  already  specified 
in  this  catalogue.  Hence  it  has  alternately  been  taken 
for  the  owl,  the  night  hawk,  the  male  ostrich,  the  fal- 
con, the  seabird  gannet,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  swallow. 
It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  all  the  large  birds  of 
prey  which  are  here  hazarded,  have  either  already  been 
mentioned  or  are  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  list, 
whilst  the  small  birds,  viz. ,  the  cuckoo  and  the  swallow, 
are  too  insignificant  and  too  harmless  to  be  placed 
between  the  large  raptorial  companions.  In  this 
uncertainty  of  opinion  it  is  best  to  leave  the  Authorised 
Version  alone.  The  name  only  occurs  again  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Deut.  xiv.  15. 

And  the  cuckow. — Rather,  and  the  sea-gull. 
Like  the  foregoing  bird  of  prey,  the  shachaph  here 
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nipntiniicd  only  occurs  np^aiii  in  tho  dnplicato  list  of 
uncli'iiii  aiiiinal.s  in  Dent.  xiv.  15.  It  lilirally  means 
ihu  lliin,  utenJer,  iiT  cad<iiwiuun  bird,  and  in  taken  liy 
tlio  nii)8t  ancient  authorities  to  denote  tlie  sea-j;ull, 
wiiicii  is  "tlie  raven  of  tlie  soa."  It  (birts  down  with 
great  velocity  upon  its  victim,  like  a  hird  of  prey.  It 
not  only  eats  iisiies,  insects,  and  smaller  a(|Uatic 
iininials,  hut  feeds  u|>on  carrion.  Tho  effffs  of  the 
j,'ullrt  and  the  tlesli  of  tlut  younjif  birds  are  to  this  day 
eaten  both  in  the  East  aud  lu  sumo  nortlioru  countries 
of  Europe. 

And  tho  hawk. — Besides  the  parallel  ]>assa);o  in 
Dout.  xiv.  15,  tlie  hawk  (netz)  also  occurs  in  .lob  xxxix. 
26,  where  it  is  described  as  a  mijjratory  bird,  since  it 
migrates  to  a  more  southern  climate  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  It  feeds  upon  nuimmals,  birds,  and 
amphibia,  and  attacks  even  its  i>\ru  parent,  mate,  and 
offspring.  It  aboiinils  in  a  variety  of  species  in  all 
imrts  of  Asia.  Hence  the  remark  "after  his  kind." 
Some  tribes  regard  tho  flesh  of  the  hawk  as  very 
jmlatable. 

(17)  And  the  little  owl.— With  the  exception  of 
tlie  parallel  passage,  Dout.  xiv.  16,  this  bird  only 
occurs  once  more,  in  Ps.  cii.  6,  where  it  is  properly 
rendered  in  the  Authorised  Versicm  liy  "owl,"  omitting 
the  word  "  little,"  and  is  described  as  inhabiting  deserted 
ruins.  It  not  only  feeds  upon  insects  aud  molluscs, 
hares,  rabbits,  ducks,  geese,  aud  birds  of  prey,  but 
devours  mice  and  rats,  wliich  arc  especially  detested 
by  the  Jews.  Its  flesh  is,  however,  regarded  by  some 
tribes  as  very  savoury.  The  name  Icos  which  is  trans- 
lated "owl"  in  the  three  above-named  passages,  is 
tho  common  Hobn^w  word  for  "cup,"  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  has  been  given  to  this  liird  becau.so  tho  sitting 
owl  especially  widens  towards  the  upper  part,  thus 
imparting  to  it  a  cup-like  appearance. 

And  the  cormorant.— Of  all  the  web-footed 
binls  which  prey  on  flsh,  cormorants  are  the  most 
voracious.  Tlu-y  usually  assoml)lo  in  flocks  on  the 
rocks  which  overhang  the  sea,  whence  they  drop  down 
from  tlie  greatest  height  U])on  their  \-ictim,  dive  after 
it  with  the  rapidity  of  a  dart,  and  invariably  gulp  their 
prey  head  foremost.  The  cormorant  is  to  be  found  in 
every  climate,  and  is  the  destruction  of  all  the  finny 
tribe  in  any  fresh-water  river  wliich  ho  happens  to 
occupy  for  a  time.  Hence  he  is  called  the  feathered 
terror  of  (lie  tinny  tribe.  Prom  tho  skill  which  he 
di8|)lays  in  casting  himself  down  from  a  great  height, 
anil  ill  plunging  dart-like  after  his  victim,  he  derives 
his  Hebrew  name,  which  denotes  "  darter."  The  flesh 
of  the  cormorant,  though  rank,  is  eaten  in  some  regions; 
whilst  the  skin,  which  is  tough,  is  made  into  garments. 
The  Hebrew  name  only  occurs  again  in  the  duplicate 
catalogue  of  unclean  auimals  in  Dent.  xiv.  17.  By 
comp.  versos  17.  18  of  tho  list  before  us  with  the 
parallel  list  in  Dcut.  xiv.  16,  17,  it  will  be  seen  that 
though  tho  two  catalogues  respectively  enumerate  in 
these  two  verses  the  same  six  oinls,  yet  the  order  is 
different.  Tho  cormorant,  which  is  here  second  iu 
verse  17,  is  in  Dent.  xiv.  sixth  in  verse  17.  There  can, 
therefore,  hardly  bo  any  doubt  that  tho  verse  before  us 
has  lioen  disturbed,  and  that  by  placing  the  cormorant 
here  sixth,  as  it  is  in  Deuteronomy,  we  obtain  tho  two 
species  of  owls  naturally  following  each  other,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  parallel  catalogue. 

And  the  great  owl. — Rather,  the  night  owl.  as 
the  name  iu  the  original  ^i/uHs/ui^/i)  denotes  "night- 


bird."  Besides  the  parallel  passage  in  Dent.  xiv.  16, 
this  bird  of  prey  only  occurs  again  once  more  in 
Isa.  xxxiv.  11.  where  tho  Authorised  Version  trans- 
lutes  simi>ly  "owl."  omitting  tho  word  "  gi-eat,"  and 
where  it  is  a.ssoeiatcd  with  the  raven  and  other  dismal 
birds  as  fit  occupants  of  de8erl4ul  ruins.  According 
to  the  description  of  it  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Chri.Ht,  its  eyes  are  directed  forward,  it  utters  frightful 
shrieks  in  the  night,  and  has  a  face  like  a  eat,  and 
cheeks  like  a  human  being.  In  eonscfjuencc  of  its 
repulsive  visage  and  human  appearance  it  was  con- 
sidered a  bad  omen  if  one  saw  an  owl  in  a  dream. 
That  the  two  kinds  of  owls  are  here  mentioned  is 
jirobably  owing  to  their  disgusting  habit  of  ejecting 
pellets,  each  one  of  which  contains  sometimes  from 
four  to  seven  skeletons  of  mice.  Hence,  inBt<"ad  of 
saying  "  after  his  kind,"  to  include  the  other  varieties, 
the  lawgiver  enumerates  them  separately. 

(18)  And  the  swan.— Tho  word  hero  translated 
"swan,"  which,  besides  the  parallel  list  in  Dcut.,  also 
occurs  in  verse  30,  among  the  names  of  the  lizards, 
denotes,  according  to  tradition,  another  variety  of  the 
owl.  Wliatever  difficulty  there  may  be  about  the  trno 
import  of  the  word,  it  is  certainly  not  tho  swan.  It 
has,  however,  also  been  translated  "  ibis,"  "  bat," 
"  purple  water-hen,"  "heron,"  "pelican,"  and  "goose." 

And  the  pelican. — Tho  pelican  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  voracious  of  the  web-foote<l  birds, 
it  fills  its  capacious  pouch  with  fish  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion, which  it  disgorges  either  for  its  own  future 
consumption,  or  for  the  nourishment  of  its  young,  by 
pressing  the  under  mandible  against  the  neck  and 
breast  to  assist  the  vomiting  u\)  of  the  contents. 
Hence  its  Hebrew  name,  which  denotes  "  the  vomiter." 
During  this  operation  the  red  nail  of  the  upper 
mandible  comes  in  contact  with  the  breast,  thus 
imparting  to  it  the  appearance  of  blood,  which  is  most 
probably  the  origin  of  the  fable  that  it  feeds  its  young 
with  its  own  life-blood.  The  pelican  often  buihls  in 
deserted  places  as  far  as  twenty  miles  from  the  shore. 
When  it  has  filled  its  expansive  pouch  with  prey,  it 
retires  to  its  lonely  place  of  repose,  where  it  remains 
with  its  head  leaning  against  its  breast  almost  motion- 
less till  impelled  by  hunger  to  fly  to  the  water  in 
search  for  a  fresh  store  of  ^-ictims.  It  is  to  this 
melancholy  attitude  of  lonely  desolation  that  tho 
Psalmist  refers  when  he  says,  "  I  am  like  a  pelican  of 
the  wilderness  "  (Ps.  cii.  6),  and  it  is  to  its  habit  of 
building  in  deserted  jilaces  that  the  prophets  allude 
when  they  describe  the  desolation  of  Edom  and 
Nineveh  by  saying  that  "  the  pelican  shaU  possess " 
them  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11  ;  Zeph.  ii.  14).  In  the  last  two 
passages  the  Authorised  Version,  wliicli  wrongly  trans- 
lates it  "cormorant"  iu  the  text,  has  rightly  jielican 
in  the  margin. 

And  the  gier  eagle. — As  the  name  of  a  bird,  this 
word  (cnc^iam),  which  is  here  in  tho  masculine  form, 
and  denotes  "  the  merciful,"  only  occurs  again  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Deut.  xiv.  17.  where,  however,  it  is 
in  the  feminine  (rnc/iamafc).  The  s^wcies  here  intended 
is  most  probably  the  Gyps,  called  alternately  the  sacred 
or  EgyiJtian  vulture  and  Pharaoh's  hen.  which  is  often 
figured  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  It  was 
regarded  with  religious  veneration  iu  Egypt,  both 
because  it  prevented  epidemics  by  acting  as  scavenger, 
and  because  of  its  extreme  devotion  and  tenderness  to 
its  young,  since  it  was  believed  to  watch  over  its  offspring 
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a  hundred  and  twenty  days  every  year,  and  to  feed 
them,  if  necessary,  with  the  blood  of  its  thighs.  Heuce 
it  was  used  to  deuote  both  "mother"  and  "merciful" 
in  Egyptian,  and  hence,  too,  its  name  "  merciful "  in 
Hebrew.  The  ancients  also  believed  that  there  were 
no  male  vultures,  and  that  the  females  conceived 
through  the  wind.  It  was  probably  to  counteract  this 
superstitious  belief  that  the  lawgiver  uses  here  the 
masculine  form  and  the  feminine  form  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Deut.  xiv.  17.  The  ^Tilture  is  most  loath- 
.some  in  its  habits,  and  feeds  upon  the  foulest  carrion, 
for  which  reason  it  is  put  in  the  list  of  uuclean  birds. 

(19)  And  the  stork. — Besides  the  parallel  passage, 
Deut.  xiv.  18,  the  word  (chasidah)  here  rendered 
"  stork "  also  occurs  iu  Job  xxxix.  13 ;  Ps.  civ.  17 ; 
Jer.  viii.  7;  Zech.  v.  9,  aud  is  so  translated,  except 
Job  xxxix.  13,  where  the  Authorised  Version  has 
"wing"  iu  the  text  and  "stork"  in  the  margin.  Its 
name  literally  denotes  in  Hebrew  "  the  pious,"  "  the 
kind,"  and  is  so  called  because  the  ancients  regarded 
it  as  a  type  of  maternal  and  filial  affection  and  tender- 
ness. The  mother  has  been  known  to  prefer  perishing 
with  its  offspring  in  the  flames  rather  than  desert  them 
when  its  attempts  to  rescue  them  from  a  fire  had  failed. 
The  wliite  stork  is  one  of  the  largest  land  birds.  Its 
black  and  powerful  wings  strikingly  contrast  with  the 
pure  white  of  its  plumage.  Hence  the  remark  "  they 
had  wings  like  the  wings  of  the  stork"  (Zech.  v.  9). 
The  storks  build  on  the  loftiest  towers  and  most 
conspicuous  ruins,  and  also  on  the  tops  of  high  trees, 
where  they  may  be  seen  to  this  day  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  It  is  to  this  that  the  Psalmist  alludes :  "  as 
for  the  stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her  home"  (Ps.  civ.  17). 
To  these  nests  they  regulai'ly  return  at  the  proper 
season,  which  marks  them  as  the  most  punctual  of 
migratory  birds;  and  it  is  to  this  feature  in  their 
nature  that  the  prophet  refers  :  "  the  stork  in 
heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times "  (Jer.  viii.  7). 
The  stork  feeds  on  fish,  reptiles,  aud  all  kinds  of  offal 
and  garbage,  for  which  reason  it  is  here  placed  iu  the 
list  of  unclean  birds. 

The  heron. — Whilst  the  two  preceding  birds  are 
named  after  their  good  qualities,  viz.,  "  the  merciful '' 
aud  "  the  pious,"  this  bird,  which  only  occurs  again  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Ueut.  xiv.  18,  is  termed  (anaphah) 
"  the  angry,"  "  the  cruel,"  which  aptly  describes  the 
heron.  It  is  allied  to  the  stork,  and  is  of  such  a  savage 
nature  that  it  wiU  defend  itself  with  its  beak  against 
the  dogs  after  it  has  had  its  legs  shot  and  broken.  It 
resides  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  marshy  places, 
and  feeds  on  fish,  frogs,  lizards,  snails,  field-mice,  and 
all  sorts  of  insects,  for  which  reason  it  is  here  included 
in  the  proscribed  list  of  unclean  birds.  It  exists  in  a 
variety  of  species.  Hence  the  adjunct,  "after  her  kind." 
And  the  lapwing. — Better,  the  hoopoe.  This  dirty 
bird,  which  only  occurs  again  in  the  parallel  list  iu 
Deut.  xiv.  18,  and  which  according  to  the  ancients 
builds  its  nest  of  human  dung,  feeds  upon  offal  and 
garbage.  Its  loathsome  smell  during  brooding-time, 
and  for  weeks  after,  is  perfectly  insufferable.  Though 
its  flesh,  which  iu  the  autumn  tastes  like  quail's,  is  eaten 
in  some  places,  yet  the  Mohammedans  regard  it  as 
proscribed.  According  to  another  ancient  tradition  the 
bird  here  meant  is  "  the  mountain  cock." 

And    the    bat. — The  list  which   opens  with  the 
■eagle,  the  king  of  the  birds,  fitly  concludes  with  the 


hybrid  bat,  the  vilest  creature,  wluch  is  between  a  bird 
aud  a  mouse,  and  is  appropriately  associated  iu  the 
Bible  with  the  mole  as  tlie  type  of  darkness  (comp. 
Isa.  ii.  20).  From  the  fact  that  the  air  is  its  home ; 
that  like  the  swallow,  which  it  resembles  in  mode  of 
flight,  it  wheels  through  the  air  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  the  crepuscular  and  nocturnal  insects  on 
which  it  preys  ;  and  that  it  performs  the  most  abrupt 
aud  skilful  evolutions  in  its  aerial  course,  the  bat  was 
classed  among  the  birds.  Bats  abound  in  Syria  in  a 
great  variety  of  species.  They  penetrate  into  the 
houses  and  make  the  rooms  most  offensive  to  live  in. 
Those  who  have  realised  the  sickening  odour  of  these 
creatures  in  the  East  will  readily  understand  why 
the  loathsome  bats  are  included  in  the  list  of  unclean 
birds.  Some  of  the  ancient  nations  ate  bats  and 
regarded  them  as  delicious  food.  Besides  being  the 
lowest,  the  bat  is  here  placed  last,  because  it  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  volatile  bipeds  aud 
quadmpeds. 

(20)  All  the  fowls  that  creep.— Better,  all  creep, 
ing  things  ivhich  have  wings.  The  swarming  animals 
or  insects,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  coustitute  the  fourth 
class  of  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
are  now  discussed  iu  verses  20 — 23.  From  the  fact  that 
in  the  following  verse  several  kinds  of  locusts  are 
exempted,  it  is  evident  that  the  phrase  "  creeping 
things  which  have  wings  "  denotes  insects. 

Going  upon  all  four. — That  is,  the  insects  iu 
question  not  only  fly  but  also  creep.  The  phrase,  how- 
ever, "  upon  all  f om- "  does  not  refer  to  the  exact  number 
of  feet,  but,  as  in  some  modern  languages,  denotes 
walking  with  its  body  iu  a  horizontal  position,  or  near 
the  groimd,  in  contradistinction  to  the  two-legged  birds 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  verses.  This  is  the  sense 
which  the  admmistrators  of  the  law  in  the  time  of 
Christ  attached  to  the  phrase.  Hence  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  Jonathan  translates  it,  "And  aU  creeping 
things  which  have  wings  going  upon  all  four,  the  fly 
species  and  the  wasp  or  hornet  species  and  the  bee 
species." 

Shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you.— As  the 
bee  species  is  included  among  "  the  creeping  things 
which  have  wings,"  some  have  supposed  that  bee-honey 
comes  within  the  unclean  things  which  are  here  said 
"  shall  be  an  abomination  iinto  you."  Hence  it  is 
thought  that  the  honey  (dabesh)  which  is  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  special  feature  of  the 
promised  land  (Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xvi.  14,  xxxiii.  3  ; 
Lev.  XX.  24,  etc.),  and  which  formed  an  important 
article  of  food  among  the  Hebrews,  was  not  the  natural 
product  of  the  bee,  but  is  either  the  grape-honey,  the 
dibs,  which  is  still  prepared  in  many  parts  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  is  exported  in  great  quantities  into 
Egypt ;  or  the  vegetable  -  honey,  the  exudation  of 
certain  trees  and  shrubs  found  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Hence,  too,  it  is  supposed  that  the  wild  honey 
which  Jonathan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25),  and 
which  was  the  meat  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  4), 
must  refer  to  this  vegetable -honey.  But  though  it  is 
true  that  the  canon  which  obtained  during  the  second 
Temple  was  "  Whatsoever  eometh  from  unclean 
creatures  is  unclean,"  aud  that  in  accordance  with 
this  law  the  milk  of  unclean  quadrupeds  and  the  eggs 
of  unclean  birds  and  fishes  were  fo' bidden,  yet  the 
honey  of  bees  was  expressly  permitted.  The  adminis- 
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not,  be  Eaten. 


upon  all  four,  ghall  he  an  abomination 
unto  you.  '-''  Yet  these  may  ye  oat 
of  every  flyin<jj  creepiii<^  thiii<j  that 
goeth  upon  all  four,  which  have  legs 


above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon 
the  earth ;  ^^^  even  these  of  them  yc 
may  eat ;  the  locust  after  his  kind,  and 
the    bald   locust    after    his  kind,   and 


trators  of  tlio  law  in  tlio  time  of  ChriBt  accountwl  for 
this  oxomptiiMi  (liat  it  is  not  (lie  direct  jirodtice  of  tlio 
iuscft  itself,  but  is  a  ]ii>'j>iiration  fri>m  pitliorcd  jiiicus 
of  clean  herbs.  The  Chiildee  paraphrase  of  Joiuitlian 
therefore  adds,  after  '"  uliall  be  au  abomination  iinio 
you,"  the  words,  nevertheless  the  honeij  iif  tlic  bee  ye 
muij  eat.  John  the  Baptist  therefore  acted  in  perfect 
obedionco  to  the  Law  when  he  ate  the  honey  which  the 
bees  deposited  in  the  crevices  of  (he  rocks  and  in  the 
hollow  of  trees.  The  prohibition  to  use  honey  in  nieat- 
offerings  is  not  owing  to  its  being  uncU^an,  but  to  its 
producing  fermentation.     (See  chap.  il.  11.) 

(-'»  Of  ovory  flying  creeping  thing.  Rather, 
of  all  winneil  creepin/j  tkintj>i.  Having  laid  down  the 
general  rule  that  those  creatures  which  creep  along  upon 
their  feet  in  the  manner  of  quadruiKMls,  and  which  have 
also  wings,  must  not  be  eaten,  the  Lawgiver  now  men- 
tions those  which  form  au  exception. 

Which  have  legs  above  their  feet.  —  Better, 

which  have  knees  above  their  hinder  leijs,  that  is, 
those  which  have  the  third  or  hindmost  pair  of  legs 
much  longer  and  stronger  than  ordinary  insects. 
Tlio.se  insects,  therefore,  in  whoso  liindermost  legs  the 
second  joint  is  much  larger  and  stronger,  whereby  they 
are  enabled  to  leap  or  raise  themselves  up  with  great 
force  and  leap  a  great  distance  upon  the  earth,  ;iro 
excepted.  These  are  the  locusts.  The  canonic.'il  law 
which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple  (h^fiiics  more 
minutely  the  characteristics  of  clean  locusts.  A  dean 
locust  we  are  (old  has  (1)  four  front  feet,  (li)  four 
wings,  (3)  two  s])ringiiig  feet,  and  (1)  the  wings  so 
long  and  broad  that  they  cover  the  greater  portion  of 
the  back  body  of  (ho  insect.  If  it  possesses  (liese  four 
characteristics  it  is  clean,  wliothcr  it  is  with  a  (ail  or 
widiout  it,  and  whether  it  has  au  obhmg  or  round 
LcAil. 

(2-)  The  locust  after  his  kind.— Of  the  four 
species  of  locusts  here  specified  as  permitted  to  be 
eaten,  this  one  called  arhe  is  the  most  fre(|uently  men- 
tioned in  (ho  Bible.  It  occurs  no  less  than  twenty, 
four  times,  and  is  in  four  instances  wrongly  rendered 
in  the  Authorised  Version  by  "grasshopper"  (Judg.  vi. 
5,  vii.  12;  Job  xxxix.  HO;  Jerem.  xlvi.  23).  It  is  the 
locust  wliich  constituted  the  eighth  plague  of  Egypt 
(Exod.  X.  4 — 19) ;  which  is  described  as  committing 
the  terrible  ravages  (Deut.  xxviii.  38  ;  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  2-") ; 
Nail.  iii.  7) ;  and  which  swarmed  in  such  innumerable 
quantities  that  it  l)ccamo  a  proverb  in  the  Bible,  "like 
the  locusts  in  multitude  "(Judg.  vii.  12;  Jerem.  xh-i.  23). 
From  these  characteristics  tlio  arhe.  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  Hying  migratory  locust.  The  administratoi-s  of  the 
law  in  (he  (inie  of  Christ  deserilx'd  (he  arbe  by  the 
name  giibai,  which  is  (ho  species  most  commonly 
eaten,  and  ordained  the  following  benediction  to  bo 
recited  before  eating  it  :  "  Blessed  be  He  by  whoso 
word  everything  was  created."  The  locusts  which  are 
still  eaten  by  the  .Tews  and  other  Eastern  nations 
are  prepared  in  different  ways.  Generally  tliey  are 
thrown  alive  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water  mixe<I  with  salt, 
and  taken  out  after  a  few  minutes,  when  the  heads, 
feet,  and  wings  are  plucked  off,  and  the  trunks  aro 
dried  in  an  oven  or  in  the  sun  on  (he  roofs  of  houses, 
and  are  kept  iu  bags  for  wiutor  use.     They  are  also 


broiled  or  stewed,  or  fried  iu  butter ;  or  they  are  mixed 
with  butter  and  spread  on  thin  cakes  of  bread.  In 
taste  they  n'semble  shrimps  or  jfrawns.  There  are 
shops  in  some  Eastern  towns  where  they  only  sell 
locasts,  strung  upon  cords  or  by  mcasupe.  The  locusts 
thus  form  an  antiilo(e  (o  tho  famine  they  creato  by  the 
devastation  which  tlicy  commit.  They  formed,  along 
with  "wild  lioney,"  tho  food  of  Joliu  tho  Baptist 
(Matt.  iii.  4). 

And  the  bald  locust.— This  is  the  only  place 
where  salain.  whicli  is  (he  name  in  the  original,  oi'curs 
as  ono  of  tho  edible  kinds  of  leaping  insects.  Any 
attempt  to  identify  the  species  is  simply  conjecture, 
since  all  which  tradition  tells  us  about  it  is  that  this 
kind  of  locust  "  has  no  tail  but  has  a  hump." 

The  beetle. — Kather,  the  hoppimj  locust.  Though 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  exact  species,  as  the  name 
(charyol)  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Bible,  yet  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  a  sort  of  locust  is  hero  intended, 
since  (lie  context  clearly  shows  that  four  different 
kinds  of  tho  same  insect  are  enumeratod.  This  is  more- 
over confirmed  by  the  administrators  of  (ho  law  in  tho 
time  of  Christ,  who  a-ssure  us  the  chargol  is  a  species 
of  locust  having  both  a  hump  and  a  tail,  the  eggs  of 
wliich  Jewish  women  suspended  iu  the  ear  as  a  re- 
medy against  ear-ache.  This  shows  (hat  it  must  have 
been  a  very  large  kind,  and  as  the  name  denotes  the 
(jalliqnnf)  or  hnppintj  one,  it  is  evidently  designed  to 
describe  an  unwinged  species. 

The  grasshopper.— Rither,  the  small  locust.  This 
name  (chagab)  occurs  four  times  more  in  (he  Bible 
(Num.  xiii.  33;  2  Chron.  vii.  13;  Eccl.  xii.  5;  Isa.  xl. 
22),  and  is  only  iu  one  place  rightly  rendered  by  locust 
(2  Chron.  vii.  13)  in  tlie  Authorised  Version.  From 
the  fact  that  it  is  described  as  laying  waste  tho  fields 
(2  Chron.  vii.  13),  and  that  its  insignificant  appearance 
is  contrasted  with  giant  nieu  (Num.  xiii.  33)  and  with 
the  great  God  of  heaven  (Isa.  xl.  22),  it  is  justly  in- 
ferred that  it  denotes  a  small  devastating  locust  which 
swarms  in  great  quantities.  According  to  the  author- 
ities in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is  a  species  which  hius  a 
tail,  but  no  hump.  It  was  so  common  that  the  name 
(chagab)  became  a  generic  term  for  many  of  the  locust 
tribe.  Some  kinds  bearing  this  name  were  beautifully 
marked,  and  were  eagerly  caught  by  Jewish  children  a.s 
playthings,  just  as  butterflies  and  cockchafers  are 
sought  after  by  <'hildren  iu  tho  present  day.  Others 
agaiu  were  caught  in  largo  numlx>rs,  sprinkled  over  with 
wine,  and  then  sold.  Hence  the  following  two  rules  ob- 
tained during  the  second  Temple  :  (1)  No  Israelite  was 
allowed  to  buy  them  after  the  dealer  had  j)rei>arcd  them 
iu  this  manner;  and  (2)  he  that  vowed  to  abstain  from 
flesh  is  not  allowed  to  eat  tho  flesh  of  fish  and  of  (cha- 
gabim)  locusts.  Because  tho  edible  kinds  of  locusts 
aro  passed  over  iu  the  jiarallel  dietary  laws  in  Deutero- 
nomy, some  have  concluded  that  the  eating  of  these 
insects  was  prohibited  at  the  more  advanced  time  when 
Deuteronomy  was  written.  The  fact,  however,  that 
John  the  Baptist  ate  locusts,  and  that  a  benediction  was 
ordered  during  (he  second  Temple  to  be  recited  at 
eating  tliem,  plainly  shows  the  futility  of  tho  assertion. 
The  Lawgiver  never  intended  to  repeat  in  Denteronomy 
every  particular  point  of  legislation. 
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are  Unclean. 


the  beetle  after  his  kind,  and  the 
grasshopper  after  his  kind.  (^^  But 
all  other  flying  creeping  thmgs,  which 
have  four  feet,  shall  he  an  abomination 
unto  you.  '^>  And  for  these  ye  shall 
be  unclean :  whosoever  toucheth  the 
carcase  of  them  shall  be  unclean  un- 
til the  even.  (^)  And  whosoever  beareth 
ought  of  the  carcase  of  them  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  un- 
til the  even. 

(^'  The  carcases  of  every  beast  which 
divideth  the  hoof,  and  is  not  cloven- 
footed,  nor  cheweth   the   cud,  are  un- 


clean unto  you  :  every  one  that  toucheth 
them  shall  be  xuiclean.  <^)  And  what- 
soever goeth  upon  his  paws,  among 
all  manner  of  beasts  that  go  on  all 
four,  those  are  unclean  imto  you : 
whoso  toucheth  their  carcase  shall  be 
unclean  until  the  even.  (^^'  And  he 
that  beareth  the  carcase  of  them  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even :  they  are  unclean  luito 
you. 

(29)  These  also  sludl  he  unclean  unto 
you  among  the  creeping  things  that 
creep  upon  the  earth  j  the  weasel,  and 


(23)  But   all  other  flying  creeping  things. — 

Better,  hut  all  other  loinged  creeping  things.  Besides 
the  above-named  four  species  and  their  kindreds,  all 
other  locusts,  as  well  as  insects  of  any  kind,  are  to  be 
abhorred  as  food. 

(24)  And  for  these  ye  shall  be  unclean.— 
Rather,  and  by  these  ye  shall  be  defiled,  that  is,  the 
beasts  and  animals  specified  in  verses  26  and  27. 

Shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. — For  coming 
in  contact  with  the  dead  body  of  the  animals  contracts 
defilement  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  tiU  the  beginning 
of  a  new  day,  which  took  place  after  sunset  (comp. 
chap,  xxiii.  32).  During  these  hours  of  legal  unclean- 
ness  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuaiy,  touch 
any  sacred  thing,  or  have  intercourse  with  those  who 
were  legally  clean,  since  contact  with  one  who  has  con- 
tracted legal  defilement  imparted  defilement  to  both 
persons  and  things. 

(25)  And  whosoever  beareth.— But  he  who  re- 
moved the  carcase  out  of  the  camp  or  city,  or  from  one 
place  to  another,  not  only  contracted  defilement  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  but  had  to  wash  the  clothes  which  he 
iiad  on,  since  the  pollution  by  carrying  is  greater  than 
that  by  touching.  During  the  time  of  the  second 
Temple,  the  achninistrators  of  the  law  declared  that 
wherever  the  Law  enjoins  that  a  man  should  "  wash  his 
clothes  "  because  of  the  legal  defilement  which  he  con- 
tracted, it  included  the  command  of  bathing  the  body, 
and  that  it  was  only  omitted  here  and  in  verses  28  and 
40  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  The  Samaritan  text  and  some 
Hebrew  manuscripts  have  actually  the  whole  phrase 
"and  wash  his  clothes  and  bathe  himself  in  water,"  as 
in  chap.  xvii.  15  and  Num.  xix.  19.  In  allusion  to  this 
we  are  told  that  those  who  contracted  pollution,  and 
have  come  out  of  the  great  tribulation,  "  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb" 
(Rev.  vii.  1-t). 

Ought  of  the  carcase. — The  uncleanness  was  con- 
tracted by  not  only  can-ying  away  the  whole  carcase, 
but  by  removiug  any  portion  of  it.  (See  verse  32.)  The 
expression  ought  is  represented  in  the  original,  and  is 
rightly  printed  in  the  ordinary  type  of  the  text  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  1611.  The  printing  it  in  italics 
is  an  imauthorised  innovation,  though  it  is  followed  in 
the  Speaker's  Cotnmentary,  which  professes  to  give  the 
text  of  1611. 

(-6)  The  carcases  of  every  beast.— The  con- 
struction of  this  text  constituted  one  of  the  differences 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  during  the 
second  Temple.  According  to  the  Pharisees,  or  the 
National   Church  in  the  time   of   Christ,  the  phrase 


"  that  toucheth  them  "  in  the  last  part  of  this  verse  re- 
fers to  "  the  carcases  "  of  the  unclean  animals  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  verse.  It  was  only  when  an  imclean 
animal  was  dead,  whether  death  was  owing  to  natural 
causes,  design,  or  accident,  that  contact  with  its  body 
defiled  (see  verses  8,  31) ;  but  when  alive,  unclean  ani- 
mals were  freely  used.  Hence  camels,  asses,  horses, 
&c.,  were  employed  in  daily  life,  though  unclean  (I 
Chrou.  xii.  40  ;  Zech.  xiv.  15  ;  Matt.  xxi.  2 ;  Luke  xiii. 
15,  &c.).  The  Authorised  Version  rightly  expresses  this 
sense  by  inserting  "  the  carcases  "  in  italics  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  verse,  thus  showing  that  "  them  "  in  the 
latter  paH  of  the  verse  refers  to  the  bodies  of  imclean 
animals  when  dead.  Indeed  some  MSS.  have  actually 
"  that  toucheth  their  carcases,"  instead  of  "  that 
toucheth  them."  The  Sadducees,  however,  took  the  ex. 
pression  "  them"  to  refer  to  the  living  unclean  animals, 
and  hence  maintained  that  touching  the  body  of  any 
animal  described  in  this  dietary  list  as  unclean  defiled. 
The  difference  which  this  interpretation  of  the  text  pro- 
duced in  the  domestic  life  and  social  intercourse  of  the 
Jews  can  hardly  be  described,  since,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  remain  undcfiled  as  soon  as  one  of  them  stepped  out- 
side their  dwellings. 

(27)  And  whatsoever  goeth  upon  his  paws.— 
Rather,  and  whatsoever  goeth  tipon  his  2}alms,  that  is, 
those  animals  whose  feet  are  not  divided  into  two  parts, 
but  which  have  feet  with  fingers  like  a  hand,  such  as 
the  lion,  the  bear,  the  ape,  the  woH,  the  cat,  &c. 

(28)  And  he  that  beareth. — This  is  simply  a  re- 
sumption of  verse  25. 

(29)  These  also  shall  be  unclean.— Better.  And 
these  shall  be  the  most  unclean.  As  verses  24 — 28  have 
been  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  defilement 
caused  by  the  carcases  of  imclean  quadrupeds,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  belong  to  the  first  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  Lawgiver  now  enumerates  those 
"  creeping  things  "  of  the  fom-th  class,  which  likewise 
cause  defilement  by  touching  them.  The  eight  animals 
here  adduced  (verses  29,  30)  are  therefore  a  continua- 
tion of  the  things  that  go  on  theii-  belly,  mentioned  in 
verses  20 — 23.  They  only  differ  in  this  respect,  that  in 
verses  20 — 23  the  creeping  things  have  also  wings, 
whilst  those  described  here  are  creeping  things  without 
wings.  In  a  stricter  sense,  however,  verse  29,  &c.,  is  a 
resumption  of  verse  20. 

The  weasel. — Though  the  Hebrew  name  (choled), 
which  literally  denotes  "  the  gliding  "  or  "  slipping  in  " 
animal,  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Bible,  yet  the  an- 
cient versions  and  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  ad- 
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the  mouse,  and  the  tortoise   after   his  I  I  kind,  (*•'  and  the  ferret,  and  the  cha,- 


ministrntors  of  tlio  law  in  tlin  timo  of  Clirist  place  it 
1)oy(iiKl  11  doubt  Hint  it  i«  iiu'iint  for  wcii.sc!!.  Accoriliii;; 
to  tlir«o  luitlini-ilics  tlio  iiiiiinal  in  ((ucstion  lodffos  in  tho 
liolos  of  whHm  1111(1  ill  ditclios,  i.s  iiionliniitoly  voriK'iou.s, 
killH  otiicr  iiiiiin.ils  of  pri-y  niiicli  bif^fjor  tliau  itself ,  and 
carries  thoni  otf  in  its  mouth.  It  is  os[KH'ially  obnoxious 
to  poultry,  for  wbicli  reason  tlio  veutilatiiifj  lioles  in  hen- 
roosts are  made  so  small  tliat  it  should  not  bo  able  to 
got  throuffli  them  ;  it  has  pointed  and  erookod  teeth, 
with  which  it  pierces  throuffli  the  skull  and  l>raiu  of 
tho  hens;  it  attacks  sleeping  eliihlrou  ami  human 
<!orj)ses,  and  laps  water  from  a  vessel.  It  delifjhts  in 
pilfering  brijjht  olijects,  which  it  hides  in  holes.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  description  given  by  tho  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  during  tlie  second  Temple,  of  the 
animal  ineaiit  l>y  clmlcd  can  only  apply  to  the  weasel, 
ami  not  to  tlie  mole.  This  is  fully  supported  by  tho 
ancient  versions,  though  the  word  denotes  "  mole  "  in 
Arabic,  and  is  soiuutimcs  also  used  in  this  sense  iu  tho 
Talmud. 

And  the  mouse.— Besides  this  passage,  this  word 
(achbar),  which  is  taken  to  denote  "  tho  field, "  or  "  corn- 
destroyer,"  also  occurs  four  times  in  Samuel  ( 1  Sam.  vi. 
4,  5,  II,  18),  and  once  in  Isaiah  (diap.  Ixvi.  17)  and  is 
uniformly  translated  "  mouse."  That  this  is  the  true 
rendering  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  ancient  versions  and 
tlic  administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple. 
Their  insatialile  voracity  and  great  fecundity  make 
mice  destroy  the  entire  produce  of  a  harvest  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time.  For  this  reason  they  became  tho 
symbol  of  destruction  in  tlio  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
and  obtained  the  appellation,  "  tlic  scourge  of  the 
field"  in  the  Bible  (1  Sam.  vi.  5).  So  great  was  tho 
injury  which  they  inflicted  upiui  the  fields  in  Palestine, 
that  during  the  soeond  Temple  the  administrators  of 
the  law  permitt<Hl  tho  Jews  to  destroy  them  by  any 
means,  even  on  the  middle  days  of  the  two  great  pil- 
grimage festivals,  tho  Feasts  of  Passover  and  of  Taber- 
nacles. The  mischievous  instinct  which  they  have  of 
gnawing  at  things  which  they  cannot  eat,  and  of  jjone- 
trating  into  the  sanctuary,  and  destroying  the  sacred 
food  and  scriptures,  made  mice  peculiarly  repulsive  to 
the  Jews,  who  gave  them  tlio  appellation  of  '"  wicked 
mice,"  a  name  with  which  thoy  brand  any  malicious  and 
wicked  person  to  this  day. 

And  the  tortoise.— This  creature  (tziib).  which 
literally  denotes  "  the  swollen,"  "  (he  inflated  "  (see 
Num.  V.  i"),  occurs  nowhere  else  iu  the  Bible.  That  it 
is  not  the  tortoise  is  perfectly  certain,  since  this  animal, 
according  to  tho  highest  legal  authority,  was  not  unclean. 
Thus  Maimonides  tells  us  "  only  those  animals  mentioned 
iu  the  Law  (Levit.  xi.  29,30)  are  defiling,  but  not  the 
serpent,  the  frog,  and  tho  tortoise."  It  is  certain  that 
the  authorities  in  tho  time  of  Christ  took  it  to  denote  the 
toad.  This  is  evident  from  the  discu.ssion  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  man  wlio  has  touched  an  animal,  and  cannot 
decide  whether  it  is  a  frog,  which  is  not  defiling,  or  a 
tzdb.  which  is  defiling.  As  it  is  tho  toad,  and  not  the 
tortoise  or  lizard,  which  has  such  a  misleading  resem- 
blance to  the  frog,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
the  administrators  of  the  law  understood  the  reptile  hero 
to  denote  the  toad.  This  agrees  with  the  meaning  of 
tho  name",  which,  as  we  have  seen,  denotes  tho  "swollen 
one,"  and  which  is  one  of  tho  peculiar  characteristics 
distiiiguisliing  it  from  the  frog,  by  its  liaving  a  thick, 
-squat,  and  more  swollen  body.  Tlie  rea.son  wliy  the 
toad  and  not  tho  frog  is  ijut  into  tho  defiling  list  of 
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reptiles  is  probably  owing  to  tho  fact  that  its  shorter 
legs  impart  to  it  more  the  apliearanco  of  a  creeping 
thing,  and  that  it  was  Ixdioved  that  the  limpid  fluid 
which  this  reptile  suddenly  discharges  when  tuuchod  is 
poisonous.  Some  ancient  versions,  however,  translate 
it  "  the  land  crocodile." 

(30)  And  the  ferret.— Tlio  ancient  legal  authori- 
ties explain  this  name  {mvikdli},  which  only  occurs  here 
in  the  Hcjbrew  Scriptures,  by  kipor  or  kipud,  "  an 
animal  wlio.se  body  is  entirely  covered  with  sharp 
prickles,  and  when  touched  the  creature  draws  in  its 
legs  and  rolls  itself  up  in  a  ball."  Itti  skin  iu  ancient 
days  was  tied  round  the  udder  of  cows  to  prevent  other 
reptiles  sucking  out  their  milk.  There  can,  therefore, 
bo  no  doubt  that  the  administrators  of  tlie  law  took  it 
to  1)0  the  hedgehog.  Some  ancient  versions,  however, 
render  it  by  slirew  mouse,  whilst  some  modern  exposi- 
tors make  it  the  gecko. 

And  the  chameleon. — The  ancient  versions  agree 
that  by  this  animal  (khuach),  which  denotes  "strength," 
and  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  as  the  name 
of  a  reptile,  is  meant  the  chameleon.  Its  power  of  en- 
during for  a  long  time  without  food,  which  led  tho  an- 
cients to  believe  that  it  entirely  subsisted  upon  air,  may 
be  tho  cause  both  of  its  Hebrew  name  (as  sjiecified  above), 
and  the  name  chameleon,  i.e.,  "  a  lion  on  the  ground,"  a 
reptile  with  the  strength  of  a  lion.  The  belief  that  it 
lives  upon  the  air  had  also  given  rise  to  its  Aramaic 
name  iu  tho  time  of  Christ  (zckltha),  which  denotes  the 
animal  that  fills  itself  with  air.  The  peridexity  which 
the  administrators  of  the  law  experienced  about  its 
food,  and  the  time  of  feeding  this  creature,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  story  in  the  Talmud  attributed  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  of  what  happened  in  tho  Ark. 
Som,  the  son  of  Noah,  said,  "  We  had  much  trouble 
with  tho  chameleon,  for  whilst  we  fed  the  day  animals 
by  day  imd  the  night  animals  by  nig'ht,  wo  did  not  know 
what  the  chameleon  fed  on.  One  day,  however,  I  broke 
open  a  pomegranate,  and  a  worm  fell  out  of  it,  which 
the  creature  immetliately  devoured.  Afterwards  I 
pounded  together  fruit,  and  when  it  bred  maggots 
the  chameleon  ate  them."  The  common  chameleon  is 
found  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  some  eastern  tribes 
believe  that  its  flesh  when  eaten  boiled  is  a  remedy  for 
leanness,  and  if  eaten  dry  cures  fever.  In  Spain  chame- 
leons are  kept  iu  rooms  to  destroy  troublesome 
flies. 

And  the  lizard. — Tliough  the  ancient  authorities 
agree  that  the  creature  here  named  (I'tddh)  is  lizard, 
yet  the  description  which  the  administrators  of  the  law 
give  of  it,  does  not  enable  us  to  define  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  characteristics  which  tiiey  give 
of  the  lizard  are  as  follows  :  It  has  a  thick  though  soft 
and  smooth  skin,  and  lays  eggs  in  which  the  yolk  and  the 
white  are  not  separated.  Its  tail  when  cut  off  will 
move  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  the  creature  itself 
when  apparently  dead  will  sometimes  revive  by  pouring 
cold  water  over  it. 

And  the  snail. —  This  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
name  (chijinei)  is  attested  by  the  higliest  Jewish  autho- 
rities of  ancient  times.  It  denotes  the  testaceous  kinds, 
whilst  the  word  {nhahbeD  in  Ps.  Iviii.  8  describes  the 
naked  species.  Snails  aboiuid  in  a  great  variety  of 
species  in  the  East,  and  some  kinds  were  eaten  by  tho 
ancients  as  a  great  luxury.  It  was  l)elieved  that  the 
slime  which  it  constantly  emits  as  it  crawls  along  brimfs 
about  its  death  by  a  process  of  dissolution.     Hence  the 
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meleon,  and  tlie  lizard,  and  the  snail, 
and  the  mole.  '^^^  These  are  unclean 
to  you  among  all  that  creep :  whoso- 
ever doth  touch  them,  when  they  be 
dead,  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 
(32)  Xixd  upon  whatsoever  any  of  them, 
when  they  are  dead,  doth  fall,  it  shall 
be  unclean ;  whether  it  be  any  vessel 
of  wood,  or  raiment,  or  skin,  or  sack, 
whatsoever  "vessel  it  be,  wherein  any 
work  is  done,  it  must  be  piit  into 
water,   and   it    shaU   be    unclean   until 


the  even;  so  it  shall  be  cleansed. 
(S3)  ^n(j  every  earthen  vessel,  where- 
into  any  of  them  falleth,  whatsoever 
is  in  it  shall  be  unclean ;  and  "  ye 
shall  break  it.  (^)  Of  all  meat  which 
may  be  eaten,  that  on  which  such 
water  eometh  shall  be  unclean :  and 
all  drink  that  may  be  driuik  in  everj' 
such  vessel  shall  be  unclean.  <^)  And 
every  thing  whereupon  any  ])art  of 
their  carcase  falleth  shall  be  unclean ; 
whether  it  be  oven,  or  ranges  for  pots. 


remark  "  as  a  snail  wliieh  melteth,  let  every  one  of  them 
pass  aw.ay"  (Ps.  hdii.  8). 

And  the  mole. — The  word  (tinshemeth)  hei-e  trans- 
lated "  mole,"  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  verse  18  for 
an  unclean  bird.  That  the  Authorised  Version,  how- 
ever, gives  the  cori-ect  rendering  of  tlie  word  is  not  only 
attested  by  tlie  ancient  versions,  but  by  the  following 
description,  which  the  administrators  of  the  law  in  the 
time  of  Christ  give  of  the  reptile  here  intended.  It 
has  no  eyes,  anel  burrows  into  the  earth,  and  destroys 
the  roots.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  its  carrying 
quantities  of  corn  to  its  nest,  it  was  ordained  duiing 
the  second  Temple  that  the  creature  may  be  killed  on 
the  middle  days  of  the  two  pilgrim  festivals,  i.e.,  of  the 
Feasts  of  Passover  and  of  Tabernacles.  In  Isa.  ii.  20, 
however,  which  is  the  only  other  passage  where  the 
mole  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  name  for  it 
is  chdpar  perah.  We  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  snail  that  two  different  names  for  the  same  creature 
are  used  designedly  to  describe  the  different  character- 
istics of  the  same  animal. 

(31)  These  are  unclean. —  Better,  these  are  the 
most  unclean,  as  verse  29.  That  is,  the  eight  animals 
thus  enumerated  are  pre-eminently  uncleau  of  all  the 
creeping  thiugs. 

"When  they  be  dead. — The  phrase,  "  whosoever 
doth  touch  them  when  they  be  dead,"  is  simply  another 
expression  for  "  whosoever  toucheth  the  carcase  of 
them,"  wliich  is  used  in  verse  24.  Defilement  is  only 
contracted  wlieu  their  dead  bodies  are  touched,  but  not 
if  touched  when  alive.  According  to  the  canon  which 
obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  "  there  is  no  kind  of 
living  creature  that  becomes  defiled  while  it  is  alive, 
or  defiles  when  it  is  alive,  save  man  only." 

(32)  And  upon  whatsoever  any  of  them.— 
Better,  and  iipon  whatsoever  aiu/lit  of  them,  that  is, 
not  only  if  the  wliole  carcase  fell  upon  any  of  the  spe- 
cified vessels  were  the  vessels  iu  question  defiled,  but  if 
a  portion  of  the  carcase  came  in  contact  with  the  uten- 
sils it  made  tliem  imclean.  {See  verse  25.)  According  to 
the  law  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple  it 
was  only  when  tlie  portion  of  the  carcase  of  an  unclean 
animal  had  flesh  on  it  that  it  defiled,  but  not  otherwise. 
Hence  the  skins,  hair,  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  sinews,  &c. 
of  aU  unclean  creatures  were  exempted.  These  were 
made  into  different  domestic  utensils  and  implements. 
The  vise  thus  made  of  the  parts  in  question  also  con- 
stituted one  of  the  differences  between  the  Pharisees 
and  tlie  Sadducees  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  Saddu- 
cees  regarded  every  portion  of  every  unclean  animal  in 
whatever  state  as  defiling,  and  hence  prohibited  its 
being  made  up  into  any  vessel. 

Vessel  of  wood. — That  is,  vessels  made  of  btil- 
rushes  (Isa.  xviii.  2),  reeds,  wicker,  shells  of  nuts,  barks 
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of  trees,  or  of  anything  which  grew  out  of  the  earth 
like  wood. 

Or  raiment. — That  is,  any  garment  made  of  a 
woven  material,  such  as  wool,  flax,  hemp,  or  anything 
which  grows  on  the  dry  land.  Hence  clotli  made  of  a 
material  which  grows  in  the  sea  was  not  defiled,  according 
to  the  canons  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple. 

Or  skin. — Tliis  also,  according  to  the  same  authori- 
ties, only  applied  to  the  skins  of  land  animals ;  skins  of 
aquatic  creatm'es  received  no  defilement. 

Or  sack. — From  the  parallel  passage  in  Num.  xxxi. 
20,  we  see  that  by  this  expression  here  is  meant  gar- 
ments made  of  stuffs  of  goats'  hair,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  textures  of  which  the  garments  were  made, 
denoted  by  the  expression  beged,  "  raiment."  (See  also 
Isa.  XX.  2.)  SMns  which  were  not  made  into  garments 
or  vessels,  or  which  exhibited  imfinished  vessels,  re- 
ceived no  pollution. 

(33)  And  every  earthen  vessel. — The  case,  how- 
ever, is  different  with  regard  to  vessels  made  of  clay 
and  burned  in  the  kiln. 

Whereinto  any  of  them  falleth. — Better,  where- 
into  aught  of  them  falleth,  that  is,  into  wliich  any  of 
the  aforesaid  portion  of  a  defiling  carcase  fsdls  (see 
verse  32).  "Whilst  defiled  vessels  of  other  materials 
were  made  clean  by  water,  earthen  vessels,  when  they 
became  defiled,  had  to  be  destroyed  (see  chap.  vi.  28), 
and  their  contents  were  rendered  polluted. 

(3A)  That  on  which  such  water  eometh. — 
Better,  upon  which  water  eometh,  that  is,  all  food 
which  is  prepared  with  water  for  eating  becomes  defiled 
when  the  carcase  of  such  an  unclean  reptile  falls  on  it. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  any  beverage  which  is  drank 
from  any  kind  of  vessel ;  if  the  said  carcase  falls  into 
it,  it  is  rendered  unclean.  Accortling,  however,  to  the 
canons  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  the 
iraijort  of  the  first  part  of  this  verse  is  that  things 
which  constitute  man's  meat,  only  then  become  defiled 
by  the  carcase  in  question  when  any  water  whatsoever 
has  been  poured  upon  them,  though  these  articles  of 
food  have  afterwards  become  dry ;  but  when  they  have 
not  been  moistened  they  do  not  become  defiled.  By 
water  these  authorities  understand  any  of  the  following 
seven  liquids  : — water,  dew,  oil,  wine,  mUk,  blood,  and 
honey. 

(35)  And  every  thing. — That  is,  not  only  the  above- 
named  garments  and  utensils  become  defiled  by  the 
said  carcases,  or  any  portion  of  them,  falluig  on  them, 
but  also  everything  else  is  subject  to  the  same  pollution. 

Oven,  as  the  context  shows,  is  an  earthen  vessel  or 
baking-pot  for  making  thin  unleavened  cakes,  wliich, 
according  to  the  ancient  description  of  it,  was  wide  at 
the  bottom  and  narrow  at  the  top,  so  formed  to  keep 
the  heat  in  longer.     (See  chap.  ii.  4.) 
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they  shall  be  broken  down :  for  they 
are  unclean,  and  shall  bo  unclt-an  un- 
to you.  '•*'*  Nevcrtlieless  a  fountain  or 
pit,  '  wherein  there  is  jjlenty  of  water, 
shall  be  clean :  but  that  which  toueheth 
their  carcase  shall  bo  unclean.  (^'  And 
if  any  part  of  their  carcase  fall  upon 
any  sowinj^  seed  which  is  to  be  sown, 
it  shall  bo  clean.  '**'  But  if  any  water 
be  put  upon  the  seed,  and  any  part 
of  their  carcase  fall  thereon,  it  shall 
he  unclean  unto  you. 


.  Hcb.,  a  aath^nitfj 
tttuttkrr  of  wattng. 


I®'  And  if  any  beast,  of  which  ye 
may  eat,  die ;  he  that  toueheth  the 
carcase  thereof  shall  be  unclean  until 
the  even.  <•«)  And  he  that  eatoth  of 
the  carcase  of  it  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  be  unclean  luitil  the  even  :  he  also 
that  beareth  the  carcase  of  it  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even, 

<"'  And  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  shall  he  an 
abomination ;   it   shall    not    be    eaten. 


Or  ranges  for  pots.— Acconling  to  tlio  sjinie 
luick'iit  Hutlioritics  this  kind  of  ovou  was  oblong,  and 
watt  HO  iniide  tlmt  two  pots  sliuuld  bo  iilaccd  mxin  it, 
iiud  that  tlio  lire  sliould  bum  under  both  of  tliera. 
Henco  tho  rendering  of  tlio  Authorised  Version, 
"Ranges  for  pots."  This  nanio,  however,  does  not 
occur  again  in  tlio  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

They  shall  be  broken  down.— Because  earthen 
vessels  could  not  be  uuule  clean  by  washing.  (See 
chap.  vi.  28.) 

(■■«>»  Nevertheless  a  fountain  or  pit,  wherein 
there  is  plenty  of  water.— Better,  But  wells  and 
cisterns  being  ijatlterin/jx  together  of  water.  But  if  the 
unclean  carcase,  or  any  portion  of  it,  happens  to  fall 
or  to  be  thrown  into  wells  or  cisterns,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  large  collections  of  water,  such  as  pools, 
ponds,  and  lakes,  and  henco  are  exempt  from  contracting 
pollution.  Tho  constant  change  of  water  which  takes 
plat-e  in  these  reservoirs  counteracts  the  effects  of  tho 
polluting  carcase.  When  it  is  borne  iu  mind  how  few 
are  tho  wells  and  cisterns  in  the  East,  and  how  scarce 
water  is,  tho  merciful  provision  of  this  law  will  bo 
apparent.  According  to  the  canon  which  obtained 
during  tho  second  Temple,  this  immunity  was  only 
applicable  to  receptacles  of  water  actually  iu  tho  ground, 
but  not  to  collections  of  water  in  vessels. 

But  that  which  toueheth.— Bettor,  but  he  who 
toueheth.  But  though  tho  water  into  which  the  carcase 
has  fallen  is  luorcifully  exempted,  he  who  comes  in 
contact  with  the  carcase  in  the  water  and  removes  it 
from  the  water  is  unclean,  because  the  carcase  itself 
ronuiius  a  source  of  defilement. 

(^7)  And  if  any  part  of  their  carcase.— Tlio 
principle  which  underlies  the  immunity  from  pollution 
of  living  water  is  also  at  the  basis  of  the  exception  of 
living  plants.  Hence  if  the  carcase  or  a  portion  of  a 
dead  reptile  is  found  among  grain  destined  for  sowing, 
tho  quantity  of  wheat  iu  which  it  is  discovered  does  not 
become  dotilcd,  since  the  growing  plant  constantly 
derives  new  elements  from  below  aucl  fresh  moisture 
from  above,  thus  undergoing  as  many  changes  in  its 
way  as  spring  water.  Tlie  law  therefore  which  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple  was  as  follows  :— "  ^V^latevc^ 
is  fixed  in  the  ground  does  not  contract  defilement. 
Plants  are  not  defiled  till  they  are  gathered."  Hence 
the  ancient  Chaldee  version  of  Jonathan  renders  this 
verse  :  "  If  any  part  of  their  carcase  falleth  upon  any 
seed  that  is  8o\vn  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  commonly 
sotvn — that  is,  in  its  dry  state — it  is  clean." 

cm  But  if  any  water  be  put  upon  the  seed. 
— Tlie  case,  however,  is  diSerent  when  the  grain  is 
moistened,  because  tho  fluid  softens  the  corn,  and  thus 
enables  the  defilement  of  the  carcase  to  penetrate  into 
its  very  fibres.    The  wet  com  therefore  is  regarded  in 
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tho  same  light  as  porous  clay  vessels  which  become 
saturated  with  defilement,  and  must  be  broken.  (Comp. 
chap.  vi.  28.)  By  water,  according  to  the  rule  which 
obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  tho  seven  liquids 
mentioned  in  verse  '.ii  are  meant. 

09)  And  if  any  beast.— That  is,  a  clean  animal, 
which  is  both  bi.sulcous  and  ruminant,  but  which  has 
not  boon  pro|>erly  slauglitered,  having  died  from  any  dis- 
ea.se  or  accident.  During  the  second  Temple,  the  law 
here  enacted  was  restricted  to  quadrupeds,  domestic  or 
wild,  but  was  not  applicable  to  birds  and  fishes. 

He  that  toueheth  tho  carcase.— The  carcase, 
in  this  case,  is  to  be  regarded  !is  the  dead  body  of  an 
unclean  animal  (see  versus  2-4 — 28),  and  defiles  by  con- 
tact.  (See  also  chap.  xni.  1.5.)  This,  however,  only 
applies  to  tho  flesh  of  tho  quadruped.  Tho  skin,  the 
bones,  tho  sinews,  the  horns,  and  t\w  claws  aro  clean, 
the  sacred  Scriptures  even  being  written  on  the  pre- 
pared skins ;  and  the  horns  used  for  the  trumpets  or 
horns  of  the  sanctimry,  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
Phari.secs,  whilst  tho  Samaritans  and  the  Sadducees 
regarded  them  as  polluting. 

(W)  And  he  that  eateth.— That  is,  ignorantly, 
since  for  wilful  transgression  the  transgressor  incurred 
the  penalty  of  excision.  (See  Num.  xv.  30;  Deut. 
xiv.  21.) 

He  also  that  beareth  the  carcase.- Removing 
the  carcase  of  a  clean  quadrujxid  which  died,  defiled  the 
person  who  carried  it  quite  as  much  as  removing  the 
carcase  of  an  unclean  beast.  Henco  the  law  of  purifi. 
cation  for  the  defilement  arising  in  either  case  is  the 
same.     (See  verse  25. ) 

(•»)  And  every  creeping  thing.— Besides  the 
eight  reptiles  which  defile  by  touchiug  their  carcase, 
and  which  are  enumerated  in  verses  29,  30,  all  other 
creeping  things  upon  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of 
those  specified  in  verses  21,  22,  are  to  be  treated  as  an 
abomination,  and  must  not  be  eaten,  though  their 
carcases  do  not  defile  by  coming  in  contact  with  them. 
From  the  fact  that  the  creeping  things  here  proscribed 
are  exjiressly  described  as  "  creeping  upon  the  earth," 
the  administrators  of  tho  law  during  the  second 
Temple  concluded  that  the  small  worms  which  do  not 
creep  upon  the  earth  do  not  come  within  the  operation 
of  this  prohibition.  Hence  worms  bred  in  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  certain  kinds  of  food  are  permitted.  Tlius 
the  worms  in  figs,  dates,  and  berries,  the  mites  in  peas, 
beans,  and  lentils,  the  maggots  in  cheese,  tho  insects 
foimd  in  the  flesh  and  under  the  skin  of  fishes,  arc  not 
proscribed,  and  only  when  they  quit  the  object  wherein 
they  have  been  generated,  and  creep  about  upon  the 
ground,  are  they  forbidden.  Hence  the  Chaldee  Version 
of  Jonathan  renders  the  passage  "and  every  creeping 
thing  that  flieth  is  unclean  unto  you  "  (Deut.  xiv.  19) 
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(-42)  Whatsoever  goetli  upon  the  bel!fy, 
and  whatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four, 
or  whatsoever  ^hath  more  feet  among 
all  creeping  things  that  creep  upon 
the  earth,  them  ye  shall  not  eat;  for 
they  are  an  abomination.  <*3)  Ye  shall 
not  make  your  ^  selves  abominable 
with  any  creeping  thing  that  creepeth, 
neither  shall  ye  make  yourselves  un- 
clean with  them,  that  ye  should  be 
defiled  thereby.  (^)  For  I  am  the 
LoED  your  God :  ye  shall  therefore 
sanctify  yourselves,  and  "ye  shall  be 
holy ;  for  I  am  holy :  neither  shall  ye 
defile  yourselves  with  any  manner  of 
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creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth.  ^^'>  For  I  am  the  Loed  that 
bringeth  you  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  be  your  God :  ye  shall  there- 
fore be  holy,  for  I  ayn  holy. 

(46)  Ti^ig  ig  ^iie  law  of  the  beasts, 
and  of  the  fowl,  and  of  every  living 
creature  that  moveth  in  the  waters, 
and  of  every  creatiire  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth :  '*'')  to  make  a  differ- 
ence between  the  unclean  and  the  clean, 
and  between  the  beast  that  may  be  eaten 
and  the  beast  that  may  not  be  eaten. 

CHAPTEE  Xn.—  (1)  And  the  Loed 


by  "  and  all  bees  and  wasps,  aud  all  worms  of  vege- 
tables and  of  pulse  which  leave  the  objects  of  food  and 
fly  Bke  birds,  are  unclean  unto  you." 

(42)  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  belly.— In 
explanation  of  the  general  statement  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  three  classes  of  creeping  things  are  here 
adduced.  (1)  Those  which  move  by  the  aid  of  the 
under  part  of  the  stomach,  here  described  as  "  going 
upon  the  belly,"  as  serpents  (see  Gen.  iii.  14)  and 
serpentine  worms. 

And  whatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four.— Those 
(2)  which  have  four  legs  and  yet  move  like  reptiles,  as 
scorpions,  beetles,  &c. 

Or  whatsoever  hath  more  feet.— Better,  what- 
soever hath  many  feet,  that  is  (3),  those  which  have  a 
number  of  such  short  feet  that  they  cannot  easily  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  naked  eye,  and  appear  to  crawl  about  upon 
their  stomachs,  as  caterpillars,  centipedes,  millepedes,  &c. 

(43)  Ye  shall  not  make  your  selves  abomin- 
able.— By  eating  the  unclean  creatures  which  are  con. 
stantly  characterised  in  tliis  book  as  "  abominable " 
(see  chaps,  vii.  21,  xi.  10—13,  20,  23,  41,  42)— a  term 
which  only  occurs  twice  more  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  17 ;  Ezek.  viii.  10) — those  who  do  so  render 
themselves  abominable  and  repulsive  ;  hence  the  admo- 
nition. The  phrase  only  occurs  once  more,  viz.,  chap. 
XX.  25,  where  it  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
"  Ye  shall  not  make  your  souls  abominable."  This  is 
the  reason  why  "  soul "  is  put  here  in  the  margin  on  the 
word  "  selves." 

Neither  shall  ye  make  yourselves  unclean. 
—But  not  only  is  it  disgusting  to  eat  these  abominable 
creatures,  but  their  carcases  defile  and  debar  him  who 
comes  in  contact  with  them  from  entering  into  the 
sanctuary  and  from  partaking  of  tlie  sacrificial  meal. 

(«)  For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.— As  the 
Lord  who  is  their  God  is  Himself  holy.  His  people,  in 
order  to  enjoy  perfect  communion  with  Him,  must  also 
be  holy.  Hence  they  must  abstain  from  all  these 
objects  of  defilement  which  mar  that  holy  communion. 
Appealing  to  this  declaration,  the  Apostle  Paul  uses 
the  same  admonition  :  "  As  he  which  hath  called  you  is 
holy  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation,  because 
it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy,  for  1  am  holy  "  (1  Peter  i.  15, 16). 

Ye  shall  therefore  sanctify  yourselves,  and 
ye  shaU  be  holy.  —  Better,  Sanctify  yourselves 
therefore,  and  be  ye  holy,  as  the  Authorised  Version 
renders  exactly  the  same  phrase  in  chap.  xx.  6. 

(45)  That  bringeth  you  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. — Having  in  a  marvellous  way  delivered  them 


from  the  land  of  bondage  to  be  their  God  in  a  peculiar 
sense  (comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  23),  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
had  a  special  claim  upon  His  redeemed  people  that  they 
should  obey  His  laws  and  keep  themselves  holy  as  their 
Redeemer.  This  signal  act  of  redemption  is  repeatedly 
appealed  to  in  the  Scriptures,  both  to  show  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Israelites  are  vmder  to  obey  God's 
commandments  and  to  expose  their  ingratitude  (Deut. 
viii.  14,  xiii.  6,  xx.  1 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  17  ;  Judges  ii.  12,  &c.). 

(46)  This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts.— This  is  a 
recapitulation  of  the  different  classes  of  auimals  pro- 
scribed  in  the  dietary  laws.  It  will,  however,  be  seen 
that  in  this  summary  they  are  not  enumerated  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  are  discussed  in  the  chapter 
before  us.  In  the  dietary  law  the  order  of  the  f om- 
classes  is  as  follows: — (1)  the  laud  animals,  (2)  the 
water  animals,  (3)  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  (4)  the 
swarming  animals ;  whilst  the  order  of  the  summary 
is: — (1)  the  land  animals,  (2)  the  birds  of  the  air,  (3) 
the  water  animals,  and  (4)  the  swarming  animals.  Ex- 
actly the  same  is  the  case  in  the  summary  of  the  sacri- 
ficial law.     (See  chap.  vii.  37,  38.) 

(47)  To  make  a  difference. — Better,  that  ye  may 
put  difference,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders  the 
same  word  in  chap.  x.  10.  That  is,  the  design  of  the 
dietary  law  is  to  enable  both  the  administrators  of  the 
law  and  the  people  to  distinguish,  by  the  character- 
istics and  criteria  specified  above,  between  what  is 
clean  and  unclean. 

And  between  the  beast  that  may  be  eaten. 
— From  the  fact  that  the  same  word,  "  beast,"  is  used 
in  both  clauses  with  regard  to  the  animal  which  may  be 
eaten  and  the  one  which  may  not  be  eaten  without  the 
qualifying  adjunct  "  clean "  and  "  unclean,"  the  ad. 
ministrators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple 
concluded  that  the  same  clean  animal  is  meant  in  both 
instances,  under  different  conditions.  The  clean  animal 
may  be  eaten  when  it  is  in  a  healthy  state,  but  the  same 
animal  may  not  be  eaten  when  it  has  organic  defects,  or 
is  diseased.  Hence  they  enacted  the  following  canon : 
an  animal  is  perfectly  sound  when  it  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving and  bringing  fortli  young.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  LXX.  renders  the  word  beast  here  hj  viviparous. 

XII. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— As  the 
reason  why  God  graciously  addressed  the  regulation 
about  the  clean  and  unclean  animals  to  Moses  and 
Aaron  conjointly  (see  chap.  xi.  1),  no  longer  operates 
here,  the  Lord  now  addresses  the  laws  of  purification  to 
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«pake  unto  Moses,  sayiiif,',  <-'  Speak 
iinto  tho  cliildrt'u  of  Israel,  sayiiifj,  If 
a  "  woman  have  conceived  seed,  and  |.ich.  u.  lo. 
born  a  man  child :  then  she  shall  be 
unclean  seven  days;  according  to  the 
days  of  the  separation  for  her  infir- 
mity shall  she  be  imclean.  <^*  And  in 
the  *  eighth  day  the  flesh  of  his  fore- 


h  l.tiki;.  :i;  JoliD 


skin  shall  be  circumcised.  <*'  And  she 
shall  then  continue  in  the  blood  of 
her  purifying  three  and  thirty  days ; 
she  shall  touch  no  hallowed  thing,  nor 
come  into  the  sanctuary,  until  the 
days  of  her  purifying  be  fultilled. 
'**  But  if  she  bear  a  maid  child,  then 
she  shall  be  unclean  two  weeks,  as  in 


the  Lawgiver  alouc.  Tlic  laws  of  defilouicnt  (.•ontracted 
from  witliout  by  oatiii)^  or  coiniug  in  I'outact  with  un- 
clean objects  arc  naturally  fuUciweil  by  iircccpts  about 
<lefilomoiit  arisiiiff  from  witliiu  tlic  hiiinaii  body  itself. 
The  Binritual  (guides  in  tho  time  of  Ciirist,  however, 
account  for  tho  seciuence  of  these  laws  by  deelariup  that 
the  arranjfemout  follows  tho  order  of  the  Creation. 
Just  as  at  tho  Creation  God  made  tlic  animals  first,  and 
then  formed  man,  so  in  the  laws  of  j)urity  the  animals 
take  the  precedence  of  man,  and  are  treated  of  first. 

(2)  If  a  woman  have  conceived  seed. — 
Rather,  if  ici  ivoman,  brinijith  forth  seed,  that  is,  is 
delivered  of  a  child.  (See  Gen.  i.  11,  12,  29.)  This 
general  statement  is  afterwards  specified  by  tho  jilirases 
"  and  born  a  man  child,"  and  "  boar  a  maid  child,"  in 
the  verse  before  us,  and  in  verse  5.  Thus  the  regula- 
tions about  impurity  naturally  begin  with  the  beginning 
of  life.  According  to  the  administrators  of  the  law 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  regiiLitions  here  set  forth 
with  regard  to  tho  deliverance  are  iu  force  even  when  it 
is  an  MMtiniely  birth,  (U-  when  the  child  is  born  dead, 
provided  it  has  a  perfect  shape,  which  it  assumes  after 
forty  days  of  its  conception.  Amongst  the  Hindoos, 
too,  the  mother  iu  case  of  a  miscarriage  remains  in 
a  state  of  defilement  as  many  nights  as  months  have 
elapsed  since  her  conception. 

And  born  a  man  child.— Bettor,  and  giveth 
birth  to  a  male  child.  Tho  expression  rendered  here  iu 
the  Authorised  Version  by  "  a  man  child  "  is  translated 
in  verse  7  simjily  '■  male."  In  so  short  a  paragraph  dis- 
cussing the  same  enactment  it  is  important  that  words 
identical  iu  the  original  should  bo  translated  uniformly 
iu  English. 

She  shall  be  unclean  seven  days.— Though 
the  issue  of  blood  which  siiccccds  child-birth  generally 
only  lasts  three  or  four  days,  yet  the  period  of  unclcau- 
ness  is  extended  to  seven  daysto  include  exceptional  cases. 

According  to  the  days  .  •  .  — Better,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  tuicleanness  of  her  monthly  courses, 
that  is,  her  unclcanncss  is  to  be  of  the  same  duration, 
and  she  is  to  observe  the  same  rides,  and  be  subjected 
to  the  same  restraints  as  during  the  period  of  her  men- 
struation. (Sec  chap.  xv.  19.)  The  fact  that  reference  is 
here  made  to  the  regulations  about  the  periodical  im])u- 
rity  of  women  which  have  not  as  yet  been  laid  down 
shows  that,  like  other  laws,  this  law  was  already  known 
to  and  generally  practised  l)y  the  Jews  before  it  was 
filially  fixed  in  the  Lovitical  code. 

(^)  And  in  the  eighth  day. — When  the  seven  days 
had  passed  by  during  which  the  mother  remained  un- 
clean, the  boy  is  to  be  circumcised,  since  ou  the  eighth 
day  the  first  period  of  her  extreme  state  of  impurity 
ceases,  and  she  no  more  imparts  dctilcmeut  to  whomso- 
ever or  to  whatsoever  she  touches.  For  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision, see  Gen.  xvii.  10,  13. 

(*)  Continue  in  the  blood  of  her  purifying. 
— Better,  continue  in  the  blood  of  purification,  thai  is. 
pure  blood.  Though  the  discharge  consequent  >ipou 
the  birth  ceases  afttr  two  or  three  weeks,  the  period 


iu  tliis  case,  as  iu  the  former  instance,  is  nearly 
douliled,  to  include  exceptional  cases.  During  these 
thirty-three  days,  which  constituted  the  second  stage, 
the  mother  was  only  debarred  from  touching  holy 
things,  such  as  first  tithes,  the  flesh  of  thank-  and  iM^ace- 
offerings,  ic,  and  from  entering  the  sanctuary.  Having 
bathed  at  the  end  of  tho  seven  days  which  constituted 
the  first  and  defiling  jjcriod,  she  coidd  now  partake  of 
the  8CC(Ui<l  tithes,  and  resume  conjugal  intercourse, 
since  any  blood  that  might  now  a]i|)ear  was  regarded  aa 
pure  blond,  in  coutratUstiuction  totne  (dam  nidah]  blo<jd 
of  monthly  courses.  Her  proximity,  therefore,  no 
longer  defiled.  The  Saddueces  and  the  Samaritans 
during  the  second  Temple,  and  their  followers,  the 
Karaite  Jews,  interpreted  this  law  more  rigidly. 
Though  ailmittuig  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degree  in 
the  two  peri(Kls,  they  maintained  that  the  woman  was 
too  unclean  for  conjugal  intercourse  even  during  the 
second  period.  They  therefore  pointed  the  text  diifer- 
cntly  so  as  to  yield  the  rendering  "  blood  of  her  puri- 
fj'ing."  The  Authoi-ised  Version,  which,  in  this 
instance,  follows  the  opLuiou  of  the  Sadducees,  dei»rt8 
from  the  received  text. 

(5)  But  if  she  bear  a  maid  child.  —Better,  but 
if  she  giveth  birth  to  a  female  child.     (See  verse  2.) 

As  in  her  separation.- Better,  as  in  the  time  of 
her  monthly  courses.  (See  verse  2.)  In  the  ca-so  of  a 
daughter  the  days  of  purification  in  both  stages  is 
exactly  double  that  prescribed  at  the  birth  of  a  son. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  is  probably  owing  to  tho 
fact  that  the  ancients  believed  that  the  jAysical  de- 
rangement of  the  system  is  far  greater  at-  the  birth 
of  a  girl  than  at  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  that  it 
requires  a  longer  time  for  the  effects  to  pass  away. 
Simihir  laws  obtained  among  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity, and  exist  to  this  day  among  many  Eastern  trilies. 
The  Greeks  held  that  the  man  who  had  Ix-en  near  a  wo- 
man in  childbirth  defiled  tho  altar  if  he  api)roaehed  it. 
One  of  tho  means  adopted  during  the  Pcloponnesian 
war  for  purifying  the  island  of  Delos  was  to  proscril)e 
women  keeping  their  confinement  ou  the  island.  The 
Hindoos  go  so  far  as  to  regard  all  the  relations  of  a 
new-born  child  as  impure ;  tho  father  has  to  undergo 
lustrations,  and  the  mother  remaius  unclean  till  the 
tenth  day,  when  the  child  receives  its  name.  Among 
the  Arabs  the  mother  continues  unclean  for  forty 
days. 

In  the  blood  of  her  purifying.— Better,  in  the 
blood  of  purification,  that  is,  jjure  blood.  (See  verso4.) 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  here  oidy  legislates  for 
ordinary  cases,  and  that  it  passes  over  in  silence  cases 
of  twins.  The  administrators  of  the  law  duriug  the 
second  Temple  had  therefore,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  other  points,  to  supplement  the  Mosjiic  legislation. 
They  therefore  enacted  that  when  a  mother  had  twins, 
and  if  they  were  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  two  stages  of  her 
unclcanucss  were  those  for  a  girl.  If  one  of  the  twins 
was  a  boy  and  the  other  sexless,  or  bi-scxual,  she  con- 
I  tinned  uncleau  for  both  male  and  female.  If,  on  the 
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her  separation :  and  she  shall  continue 
iu  the  blood  of  her  purifying  three- 
score and   six  days. 

(^)  And  when  the  days  of  her  puii- 
fying  are  fulfilled,  for  a  son,  or  for  a 
daughter,  she  shall  bring  a  lamb  ^of 
the  first  year  for  a  burnt  offering,  and 
a  young  pigeon,  or  a  tm-tledove,  for 
a  sin  offering,  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  unto 
the  priest :  <")  who  shall  offer  it  before 
the  Loud,  and  make  an  atonement  for 
her;  and  she  shall  be  cleansed  from 
the  issiie  of  her  blood.  This  is  the 
law  for  her  that  hath  born  a  male  or 
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a  female.  <^' "  And  if  -  she  be  not  able 
to  bring  a  lamb,  then  she  shall  bring 
two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons  j 
the  one  for  the  burnt  offering,  and  the 
other  for  a  sin  offering :  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
her,  and  she  shall  be  clean. 

CHAPTER  Xni.— (1)  And  the  Loei> 
spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  saying, 
(2)  When  a  man  shall  have  in  the 
skin  of  his  flesh  a  ^  rising,  a  scab,  or 
bright  spot,  and  it  be  in  the  skin  of 
his  flesh  like  the  plague  of  leprosy; 
then  he  shall  be  brought   xmto  Aaron 


contrary,  one  was  a  female  and  the  other  of  neither  sex, 
or  bi -sexual,  lier  separation  was  only  for  a  female. 

(6)  And  when  the  days  .  .  .—Having  described 
in  the  pre^-ious  verses  the  conditions  of  defilement 
arising  from  childbirth,  the  legislator  now  prescribes 
the  oil'erings  to  be  brought  for  the  purification  of  the 
woman.  The  offerings  were  brought  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fortieth  day  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  eightieth  day  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  that  is,  ou  the 
forty-first  and  on  the  eighty-first  respectively. 

For  a  son,  or  for  a  daughter.— That  is,  with 
regai-d  to  a  sou  or  a  daughter,  to  either  of  which  she 
had  given  birth.  The  purification  was  for  herself,  and 
was  owing  to  the  defiling  discharges  connected  with 
childbirth,  and  not  for  the  child  to  which  she  gave 
birth,  since  the  baby  was  not  unclean. 

She  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  year. — 
Or,  as  the  Margin  has  it,  a  son  of  his  year,  that  is,  a 
lamb  which  was  within  the  year  of  its  birth.  This 
burnt  offering  was  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the 
Divine  mercy  vouchsafed  to  her  iu  the  hours  of  sorrow 
and  danger,  or,  as  some  ancients  suggest,  it  was  de- 
.sigued  as  a  confession  of  impatient  and  reproachful 
thoughts  harboured  by  the  mother  during  her  preg- 
nancy and  the  time  of  parturition  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  22) ; 
whilst  the  sin  offering  was  to  atone  for  sinful  and  violent 
expressions  which  she  may  have  heedlessly  uttered  in 
the  hours  of  laboiu*  and  agony.  Though  when  the  two 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  together,  the  sin  offering  gene- 
rally precedes  the  burnt  offering  (see  chaps,  v.  7,  xiv.  31, 
XV.  15,  30,  xvi.  3,  5,  &c.),  here  the  burnt  offering  takes 
precedence,  because  it  is  the  more  costly  of  the  two. 
Besides  the  mother  after  child-birth  (chap.  xii.  6,  8), 
there  were  three  other  unclean  persons  who  had  to 
bring  a  sin  offering  for  their  uncleanness :  the  leper 
(chap.  xiv.  19,  31),  the  woman  that  had  an  issue  (chap. 
XV.  15),  and  the  man  that  had  an  issue  (chap.  xv.  30). 

linto  the  door  or  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation.— Better,  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of 
meeting.  (See  chap.  i.  3.)  During  the  time  of  the 
second  Temple  these  sacrifices  were  brought  to  the 
eastern  gate,  called  the  Gate  of  Nicanor.  Here  the 
lying-in  women  were  purified  and  the  lepers  cleansed. 
(See  chap.  xiv.  13.) 

(7)  Who  shall  offer  it.— Better,  and  he  shall  offer 
it,  that  is,  the  priest  shall  offer  the  sin  offering.  Though 
two  sacrifices  were  brought — a  burnt  offering  and  a 
sin  offering — yet  stress  is  laid  on  the  sin  offering,  for 
on  it  depended  the  purification  and  atonement  of  the 
mother.     Even  if  the  mother  gave  bu-th  to  twins,  the 


administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple 
decided  that  the  one  sin  offering  here  prescribed  suf- 
ficed. 

(8)  And  if  she  be  not  able. — As  a  merciful  pro- 
vision for  those  who  were  too  poor  to  bring  a  lamb,  the 
law  permits  them  to  bring  a  turtle-dove  or  a  pigeon  for 
a  burnt  offering,  provided  only  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
bird  as  the  one  brought  for  a  sin  offering ;  that  is,  they 
must  either  be  both  turtle-doves  or  both  pigeons,  and 
not  one  tui'tle-dove  and  one  pigeon.  Tm-tle-doves  and 
pigeons  were  plentiful  and  cheap  in  Palestine  (see  chap, 
i.  14).  It  was  thei'efore  the  poor  woman's  sacrifice 
which  the  mother  of  our  Lord  offered,  when,  in  accor- 
dance ivith  this  commutation,  she  offered  a  pair  of 
turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  on  presenting  her- 
self for  purification  at  the  Temple  with  the  child  Jesus, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  term  of  uncleanness 
(Luke  ii.  24),  and  the  priest,  after  sprinkling  her  with 
the  blood  of  the  humble  sacrifice,  declared  her  cleansed. 

xin. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and. 
Aaron. — As  laws  of  leprosy  chiefly  concerned  the 
priests,  who  had  to  examine  the  symptoms  and  to  decide 
whether  they  indicated  the  distemper  or  not,  the  Lord 
addressed  the  regulations  to  Aaron  as  well  as  to  Moses. 
The  leprosy  discussed  in  this  and  the  following  chapters 
consists  of  three  general  classes :  viz.,  (1)  leprosy  of 
man  (chap.  xiii.  2—46) ;  (2)  leprosy  of  garments  (chap. 
xiii.47 — 59);  and  (3)  leprosy  of  houses  (chap.  xiv.  33 — 57). 

When  a  man  shall  have  in  the  skin  of  his 
flesh. — In  discussing  the  leprosy  of  man,  the  lawgiver 
enumerates  six  different  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  develop  itself.  The  first  circumstance  adduced 
in  verses  2 — S  is  of  its  developing  itself  without  an 
apparent  cause.  Hence  it  was  enjoined  that  if  any- 
one should  notice  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh  a  rising  or 
swelling,  he  should  be  taken  to  the  priest.  As  the 
description  of  these  symptoms  is  very  concise,  and 
requires  to  be  specified  more  minutely  for  practical 
purposes,  the  spiritual  guides  of  Israel,  who  had  to- 
explain  the  law  to  the  priests  during  the  second  Temple, 
and  who  came  in  personal  contact  with  this  distemper, 
defined  them  as  follows  : — 

A  rising. — That  is,  a  swelling,  or  swollen  spot. 

Or  bright  spot. — That  is,  a  bright  or  glossy 
pimple.  But  these  symptoms,  when  indicative  of 
leprosy,  assume  respectively  one  of  two  colours,  a  prin- 
cipal or  a  subordinate  colour.  The  principal  colour  of 
the  rising  spot  is  like  that  of  an  egg-shell,  and  the 
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the  priest,  or  unto  one  of  his  sons 
the  priests  :  '•''  and  the  priest  shall  look 
on  the  plague  in  the  skin  of  the  llesh  : 
and  when  the  hair  in  the  plague  is 
turned  white,  and  the  plagui-  in  sight 
he  deeper  than  the  skin  of  his  flesh, 
it  in  a  jilague  of  leprosy :  and  the 
priest  shall  l(jok  on  him,  and  pronounce 
him  unclean.  <*'  K  the  bright  spot  he 
white  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh,  and  in 
sight  he.  not  deeper  than  the  skin,  and 
the  hair  thereof  be  not  turned  white ; 
then  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him  thut 
hath  the  phiguo  seven  days :  <•''*  and 
the  priest  sliall  look  on  him  the  seventh 


day :  and,  behold,  if  the  plague  in  his 
sight  be  at  a  stay,  and  the  plague 
spread  not  in  the  skin ;  then  the 
priest  shall  shut  him  up  seven  days 
more :  ''''  and  the  priest  shall  look  on 
him  again  the  seventh  day :  and,  be- 
hold, if  the  plague  he  somewhat  dark, 
and  the  plague  spread  not  in  the  skin, 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean  : 
it  in  hut  a  scab :  and  he  shall  wash 
Ills  clothes,  and  be  clean.  '^'  But  if 
the  scab  spread  much  abroad  in  the 
skin,  after  that  he  hath  been  seen  of 
the  priest  for  his  cleansing,  he  shall 
be  seen  of  the  priest  again :    *•*'  and  if 


•secoiidary  oiio  resembles  white  wool ;  whilst  tlio  jiriiiei- 
pal  colour  of  tho  In-iplit  pimple  is  white  as  snow,  aud 
tlio  siibordiualo  resemhlos  phistor  ou  tho  wall. 

Then  he  shall  be  brought  unto  Aaron.— The 
following  rules  obtainod  duriiip  tho  second  Temple 
with  regard  to  the  cxamiuatiou  of  the  patient.  Tliougli 
anyone  may  examine  the  disease  except  the  patient 
himself  or  his  relations,  yet  the  priest  alone  can  decide 
whetlier  it  is  leprosy  or  not,  because  the  law  declares 
that  tho  priests  must  decide  cases  of  litigation  and 
disca-se  (Dout.  xxi.  5);  hence  the  patient  must  "be 
brought  unto  Aaron,"  &c.  But  thougli  tho  priests  only 
eau  j)ronounce  the  patient  clean  or  unclean,  oven  if  he 
be  a  child  or  a  fool,  yet  lie  must  act  upon  the  ad%'iee  of 
a,  loanied  layman  in  those  matters.  If  tlie  priest  is 
blind  of  one  eye,  or  is  wcak-siglited.  he  is  disqualified 
for  examining  tlie  distemper.  The  iiisj)ecti(m  must  not 
take  place  on  the  Sabbatli,  nor  early  in  the  morning, 
nor  in  the  middle  of  tho  day,  nor  in  the  evening,  uor  on 
cloudy  days,  because  the  colour  of  tho  skin  cauuot  pro- 
perly be  ascertained  in  those  hours  of  the  (biy;  but  it 
must  take  place  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh, 
■eighth,  and  ninth  hours. 

(3)  When  the  hair  in  the  plague  is  turned 
"White.  -  Better,  and  the  hair  in  the  pUujucd  spot,  lic. 
Tlic  first  symptom  indicating  tlie  existenec  of  the  dis- 
order is  tliat  the  hair,  whicli  is  generally  jet-black 
among  tlie  Hebrews,  turns  white  on  the  affected  spot. 
The  antliorities  during  the  second  Temi)le  defined  it 
that  there  must  at  least  be  two  hairs  white,  at.  the  root 
and  in  the  body  of  tho  bright  spot,  before  the  patient 
can  ))e  dechireil  unclean.  l?he  word  plmjue,  in  accor- 
dance witli  a  usage  common  in  Hebrew — to  put  tlie 
abstract  for  the  concrete — denotes  here  the  plagued 
spot,  or  tho  spot  affected  by  the  plague,  whilst  iu  verse 
4  it  means  the  person  affected  by  this  disorder.  Thus 
in  chap.  xix.  3'i, "  the  hoary  head  "  stands  for  hoary- 
headed  person. 

And  the  plague  in  sight  be  deeper  than  the 
skin.— Bettor,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plagued  spot 
be  deeper,  Ac.  The  second  symptom  which  shows  the 
development  of  the  disorder  is  that  the  spot  affected  by 
this  plague  appears  to  Ix;  deeper  than  the  rest  of  tho  skin. 

Pronounce  him  unclean.-  Literally,  make  him 
unclean.  According  to  the  fre(|ueiitly  oeeurriiig  phrase, 
ology,  a  man  is  sjiid  to  do  that  which  in  his  official  cnpa- 
oity  he  pronounces  a.s  done,  or  orders  to  be  done.  Thus 
Ezekicl  is  said  "  to  destroy  tho  city  "  when  he  simply 
foretold  its  destruction  (Ezek.  xliii.  3'i.  The  existence 
■of  those  two  symptoms  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  priest 


to  declare  the  person  unclean,  and  hence  imparting  de- 
filement. 

(*)  If  the  bright  spot  be  white.— But  if  upon 
inspection  there  merely  appeared  a  wliite  spot  in  the 
skin,  aud  the  above  named  two  symptoms  were  absent, 
the  case  was  not  to  be  decided. 

Then  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him  that  hath 
the  plague. — The  individual  thus  suspectc<l  was  to  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community  for  seven 
days,  (luriug  which  time  it  would  bo  seen  whether  it 
actually  develo])ed  it.self  into  this  disorder.  According 
to  the  canons  which  obtained  during  tho  second  Temple, 
if  a  bridegroom  was  seized  with  this  distemper  he 
could  not  be  shut  iip  during  the  nuptial  week.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  words  "  him  that  hath"  are  in  italics, 
thus  indicating  that  they  are  not  in  the  text ;  but 
"  plague "  here,  as  we  have  seen  in  verse  3,  denotes 
plagued  person. 

(5)  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  him.— If  at 
j  the  end  of  a  week  there  is  no  alteration  iu  the  symp- 
I  toms,  tho  case  must  be  a<ljounied  for  another  seven 
ilays.  The  same  priest  who  iusfjcctcd  it  at  the  first 
must  examine  it  again,  as  another  one  could  not  tell 
whether  it  has  spread  or  not.  If  the  priest  die<l  iu  the 
interim,  or  was  taken  ill,  another  priest  could  examine 
the  patient,  but  could  not  pronounce  him  unclean.  If 
the  seventh  day  happened  to  be  a  Sabbath  or  feast  day, 
the  ease  had  to  be  put  off  to  the  following  day. 

If  the  plague  in  his  sight  be  at  a  stay.— 
Better,  if  the  plagued  spot  remain  the  same  in  itscolour, 
that  is,  if  the  suspicious  spot  which  caused  the  indi- 
vidual to  bo  shut  up  liad  not  altered  its  complexion. 
The  expression  here  translated  "sight"  is  the  same 
which  is  rightly  rendered  by  "colour"  in  the  Authorised 
Version  iu  vei-so  5.5  of  this  very  chapter.  (Comp.  also 
Num.  xi.  7.)  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  tliough  the 
affected  spot  had  not  spread,  still  it  retained  its  un- 
healthy aud  suspicions  complexion. 

(«)  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  him  again.— 
If,  on  further  examination  at  tho  end  of  .inother  week, 
the  priest  finds  that  the  bright  spot  looks  darker,  and 
that  it  has  not  spread,  he  is  to  pronoimce  the  patient 
clean,  and  set  him  at  lilx-rty,  since  it  was  simply  an 
ordinary  scurf  :  but  though  not  lci)rous,  the  eruption 
indicated  some  impurity  in  his  blood,  and  he  had  there- 
fore to  wa.sh  his  garments. 

(7. 8)  But  if  the  scab  spread.  —  As  verse  5 
prescribes  that  the  jtriest  who  examines  the  patient  after 
seven  days'  quarantine,  and  finds  no  spreading  of  the 
affected  spot,  is  to  give  another  seven  days'  quarantine, 
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the  priest  see  that,  behold,  the  seat 
spreadeth  in  the  skin,  then  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  unclean :  it  is  a 
leprosy. 

(9)  When  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in 
a  man,  then  he  shall  be  brought  iinto 
the  priest;  <^'"  and  the  priest  shall  see 
7wm ;  and,  behold,  if  the  rising  he 
white  in  the  skin,  and  it  have  turned 
the  hair  white,  and  there  he  ^  quick 
raw  flesh  in  the  rising ;  'i^'  it  is  an 
old  lejjrosy  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh, 
and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  un- 
clean, and  shall  not  shut  him  up :  for 
he  is  unclean.  <^-)  And  if  a  leprosy 
break  out  abroad  in  the  skin,  and  the 
leprosy  cover  all  the  skin  of  him  that 
hath  the  plague  from  his  head  even  to 
his  foot,  wheresoever  the  priest  looketh ; 
<i-^'  then  the  priest  shall  consider :  and, 


1  Heb.,  the  mdck- 
enhig  of  living 
fiesh. 


behold,  if  the  leprosy  have  covered  all 
his  flesh,  he  shall  pronounce  him 
clean  that  hath  the  plague :  it  is  all 
turned  white :  he  is  clean,  (i^)  But 
when  raw  flesh  appeai'eth  in  him,  he 
shall  be  unclean,  (i^)  ^^^  j^}^q  priest 
shall  see  the  raw  flesh,  and  pronounce 
him  to  be  unclean :  for  the  raw  flesh 
is  unclean :  it  is  a  leprosy,  'i^'  Or  if 
the  raw  flesh  turn  again,  and  be 
changed  unto  white,  he  shall  come 
unto  the  pi'iest ;  'i"*  and  the  priest  shall 
see  him :  and,  behold,  if  the  plague 
be  turned  into  white;  then  the  priest 
shall  pronoimce  him  clean  that  hath 
the  plague :  he  is  clean. 

(18)  rpj^e  flesh  also,  in  which,  even  in 
the  skin  thereof,  was  a  boil,  and  is 
healed,  '^^^  and  in  the  place  of  the 
boil    there    be   a    white    risuig,   or    a 


the  verses  before  ns  declare  what  the  examining  priest 
is  to  do  when  he  notices  that  tlie  spot  has  spread. 

For  Ms  cleansing — That  is,  for  the  pmiiose  of 
being  declared  clean.  K,  after  he  had  appeared  before 
the  priest  to  be  examined  and  declared  not  leprous,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  week  of  seclusion  the  priest 
finds  that  the  spot  has  spread,  he  must  pronoimce  him 
unclean,  since  the  spreading  indicates  tliat  it  is  leprosy. 

(9)  When  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in  a  man. 
— The  second  case,  discussed  inverses  9 — ^17,  is  of  leprosy 
re-api3earing  after  it  has  been  cured,  when  a  somewhat 
different  treatment  is  enjoined.  In  its  re-appearance, 
as  in  its  first  manifestation,  the  patient  is  forthwitli  to 
be'brouglit  to  the  priest. 

(10)  If  the  rising  be  white.— If  the  distemper 
actually  returns,  one  of  two  symptoms  indicates  it.  A 
white  rising  will  be  noticed  in  the  skiu,  wliich  changes 
the  black  hair  into  white.  The  white  hair  only  then 
indicates  the  disorder  when  it  co-exists  with  the  white 
rising  or  swelling  which  produced  it.  If  the  original 
white  swelling,  which  discoloured  the  hair,  disappears, 
and  a  fresli  white  swelling  forms  itself  around  tlie  ex- 
isting white  hair,  it  is  no  indication  of  uncleanuess. 

And  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  rising. 
—Rather,  or  if  there  be,  or  and  likewise  if  there  be, 
&c.  This  clause  gives  the  second  of  the  two  symptoms, 
either  of  whicli  indicates  the  return  of  the  disorder. 
According  to  the  administrators  of  tlie  law  during  the 
second  Temple,  the  phrase  here  translated  "  quick  raw 
flesh  "  in  the  Authorised  Version,  which  literally  means 
"the  quickening  of  live  flesh,"  denotes  "  sound  flesh,"  or 
a  spot  in  the  flesh  assuming  the  appearance  of  life  after 
it  had  been  paled  by  the  whiteness  which  overspread 
the  whole  surface.  The  size  of  this  spot  of  live  flesh, 
which  indicated  the  disease  and  made  the  patient  un- 
clean, had  to  be  at  least  that  of  a  lentil.  This  rendering 
is  given  by  the  LXX.,  the  Chaldee,  &c.  An  insulated 
spot  of  sound  flesh  in  the  midst  of  a  tubercle  was  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  tlie  fretting  and  consuming  progress 
which  the  disease  made  in  the  surrounding  flesh. 

(11)  It  is  an  old  leprosy.— Either  of  these  symp- 
toms showed  that  it  was  the  re-appearance  of  the  old 
distemper,  and  rendered  quarantine  needless.  The 
priest  is,  therefore,  to  pronounce  Mm  unclean  at  once. 


(12,  13)  And  if  a  leprosy  break  out  abroad. 

— There  were,  howevei-,  two  phases  of  this  returned  dis- 
temper which  exempted  the  patient  from  uncleanness. 
If  the  leprosy  suddenly  covered  the  whole  body  so  that 
the  patient  became  perfectly  white,  in  which  case  there 
coidd  be  no  appearance  of  live  flesh,  then  he  was  clean. 
This  indicated  the  crisis,  as  the  whole  e^-il  matter  thus 
brought  to  the  surface  formed  itself  into  a  scale,  whicli 
dried  and  peeled  off. 

(14)  But  when  raw  fiesh  appeareth.— Rather, 
biii  in  the  day  when  sound  flesh  appeareth  again,  that 
is,  whenever  patches  of  natural  flesh  appear  intermingled 
with  the  white  scurf,  he  forthwith  becomes  unclean, 
since  this  showed  that  the  disease  had  not  exhausted  it- 
self. Because  it  is  here  said,  "  But  in  the  day  when 
soimd  flesh,"  &c.,  and  not  simply  "but  when  soimd 
flesh,"  &c.,  the  administrators  of  the  law  in  the  time  of 
Christ  concluded  that  there  were  days  on  which  the 
examination  of  this  distemper  was  not  undertaken:  viz., 
during  the  seven  nuptial  days,  and  the  seven  days  of  the 
great  pilgrim  festivals  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles. 

(15)  And  the  priest  shall  see  the  raw  flesh. 
— Rather,  the  soimd  fiesh.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  tlie 
sound  flesh  only,  and  not  the  white  hair,  which  renders 
the  patient  unclean. 

(16,  17)  Or  if  the  raw  flesh  turn  again.— Rather, 
yet  if  the  sound  flesh  changeth  again  and  becometh,  &e. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  patches  of  soimd  flesh  resume 
the  white  colom",  so  that  the  whole  body  is  again  white,^ 
without  exhibiting  any  spots,  the  patient  is  to  betake 
himself  to  the  priest,  who,  after  assuring  himself  of  the 
fact,  will  pronounce  him  clean. 

(18)  The  flesh  also,  in  which.— Rather,  and  if 
there  is  in  the  shin  of  the  flesh  a  boil.  The  thii-d  case, 
discussed  in  verses  18 — 28,  is  of  leprosy  developing  it- 
self from  a  healed  boU,  or  from  an  inflammation  which 
has  apparently  been  healed.  According  to  those  who 
administered  the  law  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  boil  and 
inflammation  here  meant  are  such  as  arise  from  a  stroke 
by  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  stone,  and  from  having  come 
in  contact  with  pitch  or  hot  water,  thus  distinguishing 
it  from  the  burn  by  fire  mentioned  in  verse  24. 

(19)  And  in  the  place  of  the  boU.— If  the  ci- 
catriced  sore  breaks  out  again,  and  exliibits  the  usual 
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bright  spot,  whitft,  and  somewhat  red- 
dish, and  it  be  shewed  to  the  priest ; 
<2"'  and  if,  when  the  priest  seeth  it, 
behold,  it  he  in  sij^'lit  lower  than  the 
skin,  and  the  hair  tliereof  be  turned 
white  ;  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him 
unclean :  it  is  a  plague  of  leprosy 
broken  out  of  the  boil.  (2i)  gut  jf  the 
priest  look  on  it,  and,  behold,  there  he 
no  white  hairs  therein,  and  )/  it  he  not 
lower  than  the  skin,  but  he  somewhat 
dark ;  then  the  priest  shall  shut  him 
up  seven  days :  '"'  and  if  it  spread 
much  abroad  in  the  skin,  then  the 
priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean : 
it  ix  a  plague.  <'-^'  But  if  the  bright 
spot  stay  in  his  place,  and  si)read  not, 
it  ix  a  burning  boil ;  and  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  clean. 

*-•')  Or  if  there  be  anij  flesh,  in  the 
skin  whereof  tliern  ix  '  a  hot  burning, 
and  the  quick  Jlesh  that  burneth  have 
a  white  bright  spot,  somewhat  red- 
dish,  or    white ;     ''^'  then    the    priest 


1  ITrTt..  a  biiniiii'i 


shall  look  upon  it :  and,  behold,  if  the 
liair  in  the  bright  spot  be  turned 
white,  and  it  he  in  sight  deeper  than 
the  skin ;  it  to  a  leprosy  broken  out 
of  the  burning:  wherefore  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  unclean  :  it  is  the 
jjlague  of  leprosy.  •''"''  But  if  the 
priest  look  on  it,  and,  behold,  there  he 
no  white  hair  in  the  bright  spot,  and 
it  he  no  lower  than  the  oUur  skin, 
but  he  somewhat  dark ;  then  the 
priest  shall  shut  him  up  seven  days : 
'-'^'  and  the  priest  shall  look  upon  him 
the  seventh  day :  and  if  it  be  spread 
much  abroad  in  the  skin,  then  the 
priest  shall  pronounce  liim  unclean : 
it  is  the  plague  of  leprosy.  '**  And  if 
the  bright  si)ot  stay  in  his  place,  and 
spread  not  in  the  skin,  but  it  he 
somewhat  dark ;  it  is  a  rising  of  the 
burning,  and  the  priest  shall  pronounce 
him  clean :  for  it  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  burning. 

(-"'  If  a  man  or  woman  have  a  plague 


syiiiptoins  of  leprosy,  the  patient  is  to  show  liinisclf  U> 
the  priost. 

White,  and  somewhat  reddish.— Better,  of  a 
ichite-rcdclish  colour.  This  symptum  is  peculiar  to  re- 
opened eioatriccd  sores,  and  lionco  has  not  been  men- 
tioned before.  Tho  authorities  in  the  time  of  Christ 
do8cril)0  tho  mixture  of  red  and  wliito  as  follows : — "  It 
has  tlio  appearance  of  red  wine  poured  into  water,  and 
is  either  a  palish  white  or  sonu'wliat  darker." 

(^»  Behold,  it  be  in  sight  lower  than  tho 
skin. — Better,  Behnhl,  its  appearance  is  lower  than, 
the  other  skin.  It  upon  ex.iniinatiou  tho  priest  tinds 
that  the  spot  has  assumed  a  deeper  appearance  than  tho 
rest  of  the  skin,  and  the  hair  turned  wliite — which  were 
the  two  critical  s3nnptoms — he  forthwith  declared  it 
leprosy. 

(-1)  But  if  the  priest.— In  the  absence,  however, 
of  these  two  symptoms,  tho  i)atient  is  to  be  put  in 
cpiarantine  for  one  week  only. 

(--'I  And  if  it  spread '  much  abroad.- If.  on 
inspecting  it  again  at  the  end  of  tho  seven  days'  seclu- 
sion, the  priest  finds  that  the  spot  has  spread,  it  was 
evident  tliat  the  blood  was  vitiate<l,  and  that  the  dis- 
tomj)er  began  to  develop  in  the  body. 

It  is  a  plague.— That  is,  of  leprosy.  Tho  word 
"  leprosy,"  which  has  here  dropiu'd  out  of  the  text,  is 
still  preserved  in  some  of  the  ancient  versions. 

<-')  But  if  the  bright  spot  stay.- As  the  spread- 
ing  of  the  spot  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  disease  lurking  in 
the  system,  its  continuing  in  the  same  condition  sliowed 
that  it  was  simply  the  re-opening  of  the  boil.  The 
priest  is  therefore  to  pronounce  the  patient  clean,  or 
clear  of  leprosy. 

(2t)  Or  if  there  be  any  flesh,  in  the  skin 
whereof  there  is  —  Rattier,  or  if  there  w  in  the 
skin  of  the  flesh.  As  a  burn  or  inflammation  arising 
from  contact  with  pitch  or  hot  water  was  adduced  in 
verso  18,  the  verso  before  us  specifies  a  sore,  pustule,  or 
blister  occasioned  by  "  a  burning  of  fire,''  as  the  Margin 


of  the  Authorised  Version  rightly  has  it,  and  not  a  hot 
burning,  as  it  is  in  the  text.  Tlic  ancient  canons  dis- 
tinctly define  this  by  "  that  which  is  burnt  with  a  coal 
or  with  embers,  whatsoever  is  from  the  force  of  actual 
fire,  is  the  burning  here  meant,"  in  contradistinction  to 
tlie  bum  or  intlanimation  mentioned  in  ver.-e  18. 

And  the  quick  flesh  that  burneth.— Rather, 
and  the  sound  flesh  of  the  burning  (see  verse  10).  that 
is,  the  tender  tlcsh  which  is  renewed  (after  it  has 
lost  the  purulent  matter  in  it)  and  exhibits  these 
spnptoms. 

^^2i)  Then  the  priest  shall  look.— If  upon  exami- 
nation the  priest  finds  that  the  hair  which  was  before 
black  has  now  turned  white. 

And  it  be  in  sight  deeper  than  the  skin.— 
Better,  and  its  appearance  is  deeper  than  tlie  other 
skin.     (Seo  verses  3  and  20.) 

(•-<=)  But  if  tho  priest  look  on  it.  —  If  these 
symptoms  are  absent,  the  same  directions  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed  as  laid  downi  in  verse  HI.  iu  the  case  of  a  boil  or 
an  inflammation. 

(27,  28)  And  the  priest  shall  look.— The  direc- 
tions here  given  as  to  what  the  priest  is  to  do  at  the 
end  of  tlie  week's  cpiarantinc  are  the  same  as  those 
given  in  verses  23  and  -i.  It  wiU  bo  seen  that  there  is 
a  difBeronccin  the  treatment  of  the  suspicions  symptoms 
in  case  No.  1,  and  in  tiie  case  before  us.  No.  3.  In  the 
fonner  instance,  where  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for 
tho  symptoms,  the  suspected  invalid  has  to  undergo  two 
remands  of  seven  days  each  before  his  case  can  be 
decided  ;  whilst  in  the  instance  Wfore  us,  where  the 
boil,  the  inflammation,  or  tlie  bum  visibly  supjdies  the 
reason  for  this  suspicion,  he  is  only  remanded  for 
one  week,  at  tho  end  of  which  his  case  is  finally 
decided. 

(-9)  If  a  man  or  woman.— The  fourth  case,  dis- 
cussed in  ver.ses  "29 — 37,  is  leprosy  on  the  head  or  chin. 
Cases  where  this  distemper  attacks  first  the  hairy  parts 
are  not  uncommon. 
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upon  tlie  head  or  the  beard ;  (^"J  then 
the  priest  shall  see  the  plague  :  and,  be- 
hold, if  it  he  in  sight  deeper  than  the 
skin  ;  and  there  he  in  it  a  yellow  thin 
hair;  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce 
him  iinclean :  it  is  a  day  scall,  even 
a  leprosy  upon  the  head  or  beard. 
<3i)  And  if  the  priest  look  on  the  plague 
of  the  scall,  and,  behold,  it  he  not  in 
sight  deeper  than  the  skin,  and  that 
there  is  no  black  hair  in  it ;  then  the 
priest  shall  shut  up  him  that  hath  the 
plague  of  the  scall  seven  days  :  <^^*  and 
in  the  seventh  day  the  priest  shall  look 
on  the  plague :  and,  behold,  if  the  scall 
spread   not,   and  there    be    in    it    no 


yellow  hair,  and  the  scall  he  not  in 
sight  deeper  than  the  skin ;  t-*^*  he  shall 
be  shaven,  but  the  scall  shall  he  not 
shave;  and  the  priest  shall  shut  up 
him  that  hath  the  scall  seven  days 
more :  '***  and  in  the  seventh  day  the 
priest  shall  look  on  the  scall :  and, 
behold,  if  the  scall  be  not  spread  in 
the  skin,  nor  he  in  sight  deeper  than 
the  skin;  then  the  priest  shall  pro- 
nounce him  clean :  and  he  shall  wash 
his  clothes,  and  be  clean,  t^^*  But  if 
the  scall  spread  much  in  the  skin 
after  his  cleansing ;  (^^^  then  the  priest 
shall  look  on  him :  and,  behold,  if  the 
scall  be  spread  in  the  skin,  the  priest 


(30)  Behold,  if  it  be  in  sight  deeper.— Better, 
Behold,  if  its  appearance  is  deeper.  The  first  symptom 
of  its  existence  is  the  same  as  usual — the  depression  of 
the  affected  spot. 

And  there  be  in  it  a  yellow  thin  hair.— 
Whilst  the  symptom  of  leprosy  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  consisted  of  the  hair  turning  white  on  the  affected 
spot,  in  the  case  of  this  distemper  breaking  out  on  tlie 
head  or  chin  it  was  indicated  by  the  naturally  black 
hair  changing  its  colour  into  a  golden  appearance,  and 
becoming  short.  According  to  the  adminstrators  of  the 
law  during  the  second  Temple,  the  colour  of  the  hair 
became  like  that  of  the  new  plumage  of  young  pigeons 
after  they  have  lost  their  first  feathers,  or,  in  other  words, 
like  the  appearance  of  thin  gold.  By  tlie  "  thin  hair  " 
those  authorities  who  came  in  contact  witli  the  disorder 
understand  small  or  short  hair.  Hence  they  laid  down 
the  following  rule  :  The  condition  of  the  hair  constitu- 
ting one  of  the  signs  of  leprosy  is  its  becoming  short ; 
but  if  it  be  long,  though  it  is  as  yellow  as  gold,  it  is  no 
sign  of  uncleanness.  Two  yellow  and  short  hairs, 
whether  close  to  one  another  or  far  from  each  other, 
whether  in  the  centre  of  the  affected  spot  or  on  the  edge 
thereof, — no  matter  whether  the  affection  on  the  spot 
precedes  the  yellow  hair,  or  the  yellow  hair  precedes  the 
affection  on  the  spot, — are  symptoms  of  uncleanness. 

It  is  a  dry  scall,  even  a  leprosy.— The  ancient 
canons  laid  down  by  those  authorities  in  the  time  of 
Christ  who  had  the  official  treatment  of  this  distemper 
define  the  word  (nethek),  which  is  translated  "  dry 
scall "  by  an  affection  on  the  head  or  chin,  which  causes 
the  hair  on  those  affected  parts  to  fall  off  by  the  roots, 
so  that  the  place  of  the  hair  is  quite  bare. 

(31)  It  be  not  in  sight  deeper  than  the  skin.— 
Better,  its  appearance  is  not  deeper  than  the  other 
skin.  If  the  first  symptom  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  depression  of  the  affected  spot  is  absent. 

And  that  there  is  no  black  hair  in  it.— Better, 
but  there  is  no  black  hair  in  it ;  that  is,  the  healthy 
black  colour  of  the  hair  is  absent,  which  is  a  suspicious 
sign.  The  phrase,  "  there  is  no  black  hair  in  it,"  is 
another  way  of  saying  "there  is  yellow  hair  in  it." 
The  presence  of  yellow  hair,  however,  on  the  first  in. 
spectiou,  though  suspicious,  did  not  necessarily  indicate 
by  itself  leprosy,  since  the  hair  sometimes  turned  yellow 
temporarily  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  ulcer,  and  re- 
sumed its  natural  black  colour  when  the  patient  returned 
to  his  usual  health.  Hence,  the  absence  of  the  black 
hair  was  simply  a  suspicious  symptom,  which  required 


the  attention  of  the  priest,  for  which  reason  the  patient 
had  to  be  put  in  quarantine  for  seven  days.  The  alte- 
ration of  the  word  "  black  "  into  "  yellow,"  which  has 
been  adopted  by  those  commentators  who  follow  the 
LXX.,  is  therefore  unnecessary.  Indeed,  if  this  reading 
be  adopted,  both  the  unfavourable  symptoms  mentioned 
in  verse  30,  which  indicate  leprosy — viz.,  (1)  the  depres- 
sion of  the  affected  spot,  and  (2)  the  discolouring  of 
the  hair — would  be  absent.  There  would  be  no  reason 
for  quarantine,  as  the  priest  in  the  absence  of  these 
criteria  would  have  to  pronounce  the  man  clean.  (See 
verse  37.) 

(32)  The  scall  be  not  in  sight  deeper  than  the 
skin. — Better,  the  appearance  of  the  scall  is  not  deeper 
than  the  other  skin.  If  at  the  expiration  of  the  seven 
days'  quarantine,  the  priest,  on  examining  the  spot  which 
had  a  resemblance  to  leprosy,  finds  that  it  has  not  deve- 
loped those  signs  which  this  distemper  always  discloses 
within  this  time. 

(33)  He  shall  be  shaven.— The  priest,  for  the  sake 
of  making  sure,  and  to  be  able  to  examine  the  patient 
more  thoroughly,  is  to  have  liis  head  and  beard  shaved. 
This  operation  was  performed  by  professional  barbers, 
who  were  always  on  the  spot. 

But  the  scall  shall  he  not  shave.— The  place, 
however,  where  the  scall  appeared  was  not  to  be  shaved, 
so  that  the  priest  might  be  able  to  see  the  colour  of  the 
hair.  The  manner  in  which  the  shaving  was  performed 
during  the  second  Temple  was  as  follows  :  The  hair 
round  the  scall  was  all  shaved  off,  except  two  haii's  on 
each  side,  which  were  close  to  the  affected  spot,  to 
enable  the  priest  to  see  whether  the  spot  is  spreading  or 
not. 

(34)  And  in  the  seventh  day.— If  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  week  of  quarantine  the  priest  sees 
that  none  of  the  symptoms  which  generally  indicate 
this  distemper  have  appeared,  he  is  to  pronounce  him 
clean,  upon  which,  after  performing  the  necessary  ablu- 
tions, he  is  restored  to  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuaiy. 
(See  verse  6.) 

Be  in  sight  deeper  than  the  skin. — Better, 
is  in  appearance  deeper  than  the  other  skin. 

(35,  36)  But  if  the  scaU  spread.— If ,  after  the 
scall  had  remained  stationary  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
patient  had  been  pronounced  clean,  he  is  brought  again 
because  the  scall  had  spread  after  the  lapse  of  the  two 
quarantines,  he  is  to  be  forthwith  pronounced  un- 
clean, whether  it  was  accompanied  by  yellow  hair 
or  not. 
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shall  not  seek  for  yellow  bair;  he  is 
unclean.  <^''  But  if  the  scall  be  in  bis 
sitfbt  at  a  stay,  and  that  there  is  black 
hair  j^rown  up  therein ;  the  scall  is 
healed,  be  ix  clean  :  and  the  priest  shall 
pronounce  him  clean. 

(■"*>  If  a  man  also  or  a  woman  have 
in  the  skin  of  their  flesh  brijjjbt  spots, 
even  white  bright  spots;  <*'*  then  the 
priest  shall  look  :  and,  behold,  if  the 
bright  spots  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh 
he  darkish  white ;  it  is  a  freckled  spot 
tlutt  groweth  in  the  skin  ;  he  is  clean. 

(*')  And    the    man    whose    '  hair    is 


1     Hib, 

inlU:<l. 


fallen  ofi"  his  head,  he  is  bald ;  yet  is 
he  clean.  ""  And  he  that  hath  his 
hair  fallen  ott"  from  the  part  of  his 
head  toward  bis  face,  he  is  forehead 
bald  :  ijel  is  he  clean.  '*-*  And  if  there 
be  in  the  bald  head,  or  bald  forehead, 
a  white  reddish  sore ;  it  is  a  leprosy 
sprung  up  in  his  bald  head,  or  his 
bald  forehead.  <^''  Then  the  priest  shall 
look  upon  it :  and,  behold,  if  the  rising 
of  the  sore  be  white  reddish  in  his  bald 
head,  or  in  his  bald  forehead,  as  the 
leprosy  appeareth  in  the  skin  of  the 
flesh ;  '"'  he   is   a   leprous   man,  he  is 


(37)  But  if  the  scall  be  in  his  sight  at  a  stay. 

— Bettor,  Bui  if  the  appearance  of  tlie  scall  hath  re- 
maincd  the  same. 

And  that  there  is  black  hair  grown  up 
therein.— Better,  And  if  bhu-lc  hail-  hath,  &c.  If,  iu 
iidJition  ti)  its  not  spreadiiifj,  tlio  healtliy  colour  of  tlie 
Imir  has  retumetl,  itKliows  tliat  tlic  patient  is  cured  of  the 
lepro.sy,  ami  the  priest  sliall  pronounce  him  clean.  (See 
verse  31.)  According  to  the  adiuinstrators  of  the  law, 
there  had  at  least  to  be  two  black  hairs,  of  such  a  length 
that  tlie  top  could  bow  towards  the  root.  If  two  hairs 
grew  up  on  the  healed  scall,  one  bkck  and  the  other 
white  or  yellow,  or  one  long  and  the  other  short,  the 
patient  could  not  be  declared  dean. 

(38)  If  a  man  also  or  a  woman.— The  fifth  case, 
(liscussed  iu  verses  38, 39,  is  the  harmless  leprosy,  which 
does  not  render  the  patient  luicloan. 

Bright  spots,  even  white  bright  spots.— 
Tlu'se  white  spots,  which  are  of  unequal  size,  and  a. 
little  higher  than  the  skin,  generally  appeared  on  the 
neck  and  face,  and  did  not  change  the  colour  of  the 
liair. 

(301  Then  the  priest  shall  look.— If  the  priest, 
upon  examination,  finds  that  tliesc  elevated  spots  are  of  a 
dull  or  palisli  white  colour,  then  he  is  to  pronounce  the 
patient  clean,  that  is,  free  of  leprosy,  since  it  is  simply 
a  white  enii)tion  or  tetter,  which  lasts  for  a  few  months, 
causes  no  inconvenience,  and  by  degrees  disappears  of 
itself.  Hence  it  is  called  bahacJc,  or  "  white  scurf,"  and 
not  leprosy.  This  nameless  disorder,  which  still  prevails 
in  the  East,  is  to  this  day  called  by  the  Biblical  name 
bahack. 

(•w)  And  the  man  whose  hair  is  fallen  off.— 
Better,  And  if  a  nmn  loseth  the  hair  of  his  head.  The 
sixth  and  last  ease,  discussed  in  verses  40 — 14,  is  leprosy 
either  at  the  back  or  in  tlie  front  of  the  head.  Though 
baldness  in  itself  was  regariUnl  as  a  disgrace,  and  often 
looko<l  upon  ns  a  Dinne  punislnueiit  (2  Kings  ii.  23 ; 
Isa.  iii.  17  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  37),  yet  the  simple  fact  of  the 
mere  fidling  of  the  hair  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
Icjirosy. 

He  is  bald ;  yet  is  he  clean.— Better,  if  he  is 
bnckhead  bald,  he  is  clean.  The  baldness  mentioned  in 
the  first  part  of  the  verso  in  general  terms  is  now  more 
minutely  spccifictl  as  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  baldness. 

Verses  41  and  42  distinctly  show  that  the  word 
(kereach),  here  translated  simply  "  bald  "  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  denotes  a  person  who  has  lost  hair  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  downwards  towards  the  channel 
of  his  neck,  as  the  administi-ntors  of  the  law  during  the 


second  Temple  rightly  defiue  it,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  fore  baldness  which  immediately  follows. 

(»)  And  he  that  hath  his  hair  fallen  off.— 
Rather,  And  if  lie  loseth  the  hair  if  his  head. 

He  is  forehead  bald. — This,  which,  according  to 
the  administrators  of  the  law,  was  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  descending  to  his  face,  and  constituted  the 
man  a  gibbeach,  was  also  not  a  sign  of  leprosy. 

(42)  And  if  there  be  in  the  bald  head.— Better, 
But  if  there  be  in  the  bald  barkhead.  But  if  a  reddish- 
white  eruption  appears  either  in  the  hinder  or  fore  part 
of  the  bald  head,  resembling  that  which  arises  in  the 
place  of  healed  boils  (see  verses  19 — 24),  then  it  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  leprosy. 

In  his  bald  head.— Better,  in  his  bald  backhead. 

(J3)  Then  the  priest  shall  look.— It  is  then  the 
duty  of  the  priest  to  iiseertain  whether  the  whito- 
retldish  rising  in  the  biUd  backhead  or  bald  forehead  is 
in  ajipearance  like  the  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  the  flesh 
described  in  verse  2,  excepting,  of  course,  the  white 
hair,  which  iu  this  case  could  not  exist. 

As  the  leprosy  appeareth  in  the  skin  of  the 
flesh. — Better,  in  appearance  like  the  leprosy  in  the 
skin  of  the  flesh.  Thungh  the  reddish-white  eruption  is 
the  only  symptom  mentioned  whereby  head-leprosy  is  to 
be  recognised,  and  nothing  is  said  about  remanding  the 
patient  if  the  distemper  should  appear  doubtful,  as  in 
the  other  cases  of  leprosy,  yet  because  it  is  here  said 
"  in  appearance  like  the  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  the 
flesh,"  the  administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple  inferred  that  all  the  criteria  si>eeified  in  one 
are  implied  in  the  other.  They  inteq>ret  this  phrase, 
"  they  are.  and  therefore  must  bo  treated  like,  leiirosy 
iu  the  skiu  of  the  flesh."  Hence  they  submit  that  there 
are  two  symptoms  which  render  baldness  in  the  front  or 
at  the  back  of  the  head  unclean  :  -viz.,  (1 )  live  or  sound 
tlesh :  and  (2)  spreading.  "  If  live  or  sound  flesh  is 
fouiicl  iu  the  bright  spot  on  the  baldness  at  the  Imck  or 
in  the  front  of  the  head,  he  is  pronounced  unclean ;  if 
there  is  no  live  flesh,  he  is  shut  up,  and  examined  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  if  live  flesh  has  developed  itself, 
and  it  has  spread,  he  is  declared  unclean,  and  if  not,  he  is 
shut  up  for  another  week.  If  it  spreads  during  this 
time,  or  engenders  live  flesh,  he  is  declared  unclean, 
and  if  not,  he  is  declared  clean.  He  is  also  prononnced 
unclean  if  it  spreads  or  engenders  sound  flesh  after  he 
has  been  declared  clean."  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the 
distenn)cr  in  this  instance  develops  itself  on  baldness 
jirecludes  white  hair  being  among  the  criteria  indicating 
uncleanne.ss. 
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iiiiclean:   the    priest    sliall    pronounce^:, 
him  iitterly  unclean;  his  plague   is  in 
his  head. 

(**)  And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague 
is,  his  clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  his 
head  bare,  and  he  shall  put  a  covering 
iipon  his  iipper  Hp,  and  shall  cry. 
Unclean,    miclean.     (^)  All    the     days 


a   Num.  5.  2 
KiDKS  15.  5. 


wherein  the  plague  shall  he  in  him  he 
shall  be  defiled ;  he  is  unclean :  he 
shall  dwell  alone;  "without  the  camp 
shall  his  habitation  he. 

(47)  The  garment  also  that  the  plague 
of  lepi'osy  is  in,  whether  it  he  a  woollen 
garment,  or  a  linen  garment ;  (^^  whe- 
ther  it   he   in   the    warp,    or  woof;    of 


(*3)  His  clothes  shall  be  rent. — As  leprosy  was 
regarded  as  a  ^-isitation  from  God  for  sin  committed  by 
the  person  thus  afHictcd,  the  isatient  is  to  reud  his  gar- 
ments like  one  mourning  for  the  dead.  (See  chap.  xxi. 
10.)  During  the  second  Temple  tlie  administrators  of 
the  law  exempted  leprous  women  from  rending  their 
clothes,  whicli  was  evidently  owing  to  a  feeling  of 
decorum. 

And  his  head  bare. — Better,  and  his  hair  be  dis- 
hevelled. This  was  another  sign  of  mourning.  (See 
chap.  X.  6.)  The  legislators  during  the  second  Temple 
also  exempted  leprous  women  from  letting  their  hair 
fall  in  the  disorderly  and  wild  manner  over  their 
heads  and  faces  which  was  the  custom  for  mourners 
to  do. 

And  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper 
lip. — To  veil  the  beard,  which  was  the  pride  of  the 
Oi'ieutal,  was  also  a  sign  of  mourning.  (Comp.  Ezek. 
xxiv.  17,  22 ;  Micah  iii.  7.)  This  was  generally  done  by 
throwing  the  skirt  of  the  garment  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  chin. 

And  shall  cry,  Unclean.— As  leprosy  was  most 
defiling,  and  as  the  veiy  entrance  of  a  leper  into  a 
house  rendered  everything  in  it  unclean,  the  person  thus 
afflicted  had  to  warn  ofB  the  passers  by,  lest  they  should 
approach  him,  and  by  contact  with  him  become  defiled. 
In  some  instances  this  was  done  by  a  herald,  who  pre- 
ceded the  leper.  Hence  the  rendering  of  the  ancient 
Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Jonathan  by  "  a  herald  sliall 
proclaim,  and  say,  Depart,  depart  from  the  un- 
clean ! " 

(■Kj)  He  shall  dwell  alone.— In  consequence  of  his 
extreme  defilement,  the  leper  had  to  live  in  seclusion 
outside  the  camp  or  city  (Num.  v.  1 — 4,  xiii.  10 — 15  ; 
2  Kings  vii.  3,  &c.).  According  to  the  legislation 
during  the  second  Temple,  if  he  stood  under  a  tree  and 
a  clean  person  happened  to  pass  by,  ho  defiled  the 
passer  by.  In  the  synagogue  which  he  wished  to  attend 
they  were  obliged  to  make  him  a  separate  compartment, 
ten  haudbreadths  high  and  four  cubits  long  and  broad. 
He  had  to  be  the  first  to  go  in  and  the  last  to  leave  the 
synagogue.  Hence,  leprosy  was  regarded  as  a  li\-iug 
death,  and  as  an  awful  punishment  from  the  Lord 
(2  Kings  V.  7 ;  2  Chrou.  xxri.  20),  which  they  in- 
voked upon  all  their  mortal  enemies  (2  Sam.  iii.  29 ; 
2  Kings  V.  27).  The  leper  was  debarred  from  conjugal 
intercourse.  These  ancient  Rabbinic  laws  were  im. 
l^orted  into  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  When  any  one  was  afflicted  with  this  distemper, 
the  priest,  wearing  his  stole  and  holding  the  crucifix, 
conducted  him  into  the  church,  where  the  leper  had  to 
exchange  his  clothes  for  a  peculiar  black  garment,  and 
the  mass  was  read  over  him  and  the  service  for  the 
dead.  He  was  then  taken  to  a  sequestered  house,  where 
earth  was  thrown  upon  his  feet  as  a  sign  of  bm-ial,  and 
was  admonished  never  to  appear  otherwise  than  in  his 
black  garment  and  barefooted.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  a  church,  or  any  place  where  there  was  a  mill 
or  bread  was  baked,  or  come  near  a  well  or  fountain. 
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He  forfeited  both  the  right  of  inheritance  and  of  dis- 
posing  of  his  property,  for  he  was  considered  a  dead 
man. 

(47)  The  garment  also  that.— Better,  And  if  a 
garment  hath.  The  fact  that  the  same  phrase,  "  plague 
of  leprosy,"  is  used  both  in  the  case  of  garments  and  of 
human  beings,  and  that  the  symptoms  and  working  of 
leprous  garments  and  those  of  leprous  men  are  identical, 
shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  same  distemper  is  meant. 
The  theory,  therefore,  that  "plague  of  leprosy"  is  here 
used  figuratively  of  garments  fretted  by  a  species  of 
animalculae  or  vermin,  which  feed  upon  and  coiTode  the 
finer  parts  of  the  texture  in  the  manner  of  niotlis,  is 
contrary  to  the  uniform  import  of  this  phrase  in  the 
discussion  of  the  disorder,  and  is  against  the  testimony 
of  the  administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple,  who  came  in  jiersonal  contact  mth  the  com- 
plaint. They  assure  us  that  leprosy  of  garments  and 
houses  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  generally,  but 
was  a  sign  and  miracle  in  Israel  to  guard  them  against 
an  evU  tongue.  Equally  untenable  is  the  tiieory  that 
it  denotes  an  infectious  condition  of  clothes  caused  by 
contact  with  the  leprous  matter  of  wounds  and  boils, 
which  is  so  strong  that  it  corrodes  and  injures  all  kinds 
of  texture.  Neither  the  regulations  here  laid  down, 
nor  the  further  development  of  them  exliibited  in  the 
canons  which  obtained  dm'ing  the  second  Temple, 
regard  leprosy  as  contagious.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  priest  was  in  constant  and  close 
contact  with  the  leper ;  that  the  leper  who  was  entirely 
covered  was  pronounced  clean,  and  could  mix  with  the 
community  (see  verses  12, 13) ;  that  the  priest  himself 
ordered  all  the  things  in  a  leprous  house  to  be  taken 
out  before  he  entered  it,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
nsed  again  (see  chap.  xiv.  36) ;  that  according  to  the 
ancient  canons  a  leprous  minor,  a  leprous  heathen  or 
proselyte,  as  well  as  lejirous  garments  in  houses  of 
nou-Israelites,  do  not  render  any  one  unclean,  nor  does 
a  bridegroom  who  is  seized  with  this  malady  during 
the  nuptial  week  defile  any  one.  All  this  most  un- 
questionably implies  that  there  was  no  fear  of  contagion 
oil  the  part  of  the  authorities  who  had  personally  to 
deal  with  this  distemper. 

Whether  it  be  a  woollen  garment.— As  among 
the  ancient  Egj'ptians  and  Greeks,  woollen  and  linen 
garments  were  the  only  apparel  worn  by  the  Israelites. 
(Comp.  Dent.  xxii.  11 ;  Hosea  ii.  7,  11 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13.) 
The  administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple,  however,  took  this  enactment  literally  as 
referring  strictly  to  wool  of  sheep  and  flax,  but  not  to 
hemp  and  other  materials.  Hence  they  declared  that 
a  material  made  of  camels'  hair  and  sheep's  wool  is  not 
rendered  unclean  by  leprosy  if  the  camels'  hair  pre- 
j)onderates,  but  is  imclean  when  the  sheep's  hair  pre- 
ponderates, or  when  both  are  equal.  The  same  rule 
also  applies  to  mixtures  of  flax  and  hemp.  Dyed  skins 
and  garments  are  not  rendered  unclean  by  leprosy. 
We  have  here  another  proof  that  these  authorities  did 
not  regard  leprosy  as  contagious. 
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linen,  or  of  woollen  ;  whether  in  a  skin, 
or  in  any  '  thiii<^  made  of  skin  ;  '■"*'  and 
if  the  phiguc  be  greeni.sli  or  reddish 
in  the  garment,  or  in  tiio  skin,  either 
in  the  warp,  or  in  tiie  woof,  or  in  any 
-  thing  of  skin ;  it  i»  a  plague  of 
leprosy,  and  sliall  be  shewed  nuto  the 
priest :  C"^'  and  the  priest  shall  look  up- 
on the  plague,  and  shut  up  (7  thul  Iiutlt 
the  plague  seven  days  :  (^"  and  he  shall 
look  on  the  plague  on  the  seventh  day  : 
if  the  plague  be  spread  in  the  garment, 
either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in 
a  skin,  or  in  any  work  that  is  made  of 
skin  ;  the  plague  in  a  fretting  leprosy  ; 
it  in  unclean.  (*-'  He  shall  thei'efore 
burn  that  garment,  whether  warp  or 
woof,  in  woollen  or  in  linen,  or  any 
thing  of  skin,  wherein  the  plague  is : 
for  it  18  a  fretting  leprosy ;  it  shall 
be  burnt  in  the  fire. 

<'^*  And  if  the  priest  shall  look,  and, 
behold,  the  j^lague  be  not  spread  in 
the  gannent,  eitlier  in  the  warp,  or 
in  the  woof,  or  in  any  thing  of  skin; 
<'^)  theu  the  priest  shall  command  that 
they  wash  the  thhuj  wherein  the  plague 
is,  and  he  shall  shut  it  up  seven  days 


1  net*.,  tcftrfc  of. 


3  neb.,  vessel,  or. 
ijutrumenu 


3  Hrh..  whrtlicrlt 

be  Imlll  1/1  tlir 
Itfinl  tliemif,  t>r 
in  the  Jor<lteu(i 
thereof. 


more  :  <**'  and  the  priest  shall  look  on 
the  plague,  after  that  it  is  washed : 
and,  behold,  if  the  i>lague  have  not 
changed  his  colour,  and  the  plague  be 
not  spread ;  it  is  unclean ;  thou  shalt 
bum  it  in  the  fire  ;  it  is  fret  inward, 
^whether  it  he  bare  within  or  without. 
(M)  And  if  the  priest  look,  and,  behold, 
the  plague  he  somewhat  dark  after 
the  washing  of  it ;  then  he  shall  rend 
it  out  of  the  garment,  or  out  of  the 
skin,  or  out  of  the  warp,  or  out  of 
the  woof:  "^'  and  if  it  appear  still  in 
the  garment,  either  in  tiie  warp,  or  in 
the  woof,  or  in  any  thing  of  skin  ;  it  is 
a  spreading  plague :  thou  shalt  burn 
that  wherein  the  plague  is  with  fire. 
*''*''  And  the  gannent,  either  warp,  or 
woof,  or  whatsoever  thing  of  skin  it  he, 
which  thou  shalt  wash,  if  the  plague 
be  departed  from  them,  then  it  sball 
be  washed  the  second  time,  and  shall 
be  clean. 

(59)  rpijig  {g  i\^Q  law  of  the  iDlngue  of 
leprosy  in  a  garment  of  woollen  or 
linen,  either  in  the  warp,  or  woof, 
or  any  thing  of  skins,  to  pronoimce  it 
clean,  or  to  pronounce  it  unclean. 


(«)  And  if  the  plague  be  greenish.— If  one  of 

tlioso  symptoms  iiianit't'sts  itself  iu  a  woollen  or  linen 
garment,  or  in  a  leathern  vessel,  it  mnst  fortlnvitli  l)o 
sliowni  to  tlie  priest.  Tlie  Jewish  eanous  define  tho 
colour  of  tlie  preen  symptom  to  be  like  that  of  herbs, 
and  that  of  tlie  red  to  be  like  fair  erimsou. 

(•"»)  And  the  priest  shall  look.— If  upon  ex- 
amination the  priest  finds  that  tlie  pannent  or  vessel 
in  question  exhibits  one  of  these  symptoms,  ho  must 
put  it  iu  fpiarnutiue  for  a  week,  as  iu  tho  case  of  a 
iimnan  being.     (See  verso  i.) 

C'l)  And  he  shall  look  on  the  plague.— If  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  when  tlio  prie.st  examines  it  again, 
ho  finds  that  the  distemper  has  spread,  it  niuhiubtedly 
indicates  malignant  leprosy.  Hero,  again,  the  spnptom 
of  spreading  is  tho  same  in  the  garment  as  in  tlio 
human  l)eiiig.  (See  ver-ses  5,  6,  8.  &c.)  The  leprous 
garment,  like  a  iiuman  leper,  makes  everything  and 
overylxidy  unelean  by  contact  witli  it,  or  by  coming  into 
the  liouso  where  it  remaius. 

(5-)  He  shall  therefore  burn.— As  this  distemper 
could  never  bo  eradicated  from  stuffs,  the  garments 
which  have  once  l)ccomo  possessed  of  leprosy  had  to  be 
burnt. 

(.^i,  54)  And  if  the  priest  shall  look.— If.  how- 
ever,  after  a  week's  qnarautine,  the  priest  on  examina- 
tion finds  that  the  disea.so  has  not  spread,  ho  mnst  order 
the  affected  garments  to  bo  washed,  and  shut  them  up 
for  another  week,  when  it  will  Ix)  seen  whether  tlie 
colour  has  changed,  and  the  distemper  has  disappcaretl 
or  not. 

(55)  And  tho  plague  be  not  spread —Better, 
thoiiijh  the  pltKjiif  Iiiifh  )it^t  sjyicad.  If  after  the  wash- 
iug  of  the  aScctcd  spot  the  priest  finds  that  its  appear- 
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ance  has  not  changed,  it  must  nevertheless  be  burnt, 
since  the  retention  of  tho  suspicions  colour  indicates 
that  it  is  leprosy. 

It  is  fret  inward,  whether  it  be  bare  within 
or  without. — Better,  it  jx  «  corrodintj  in  the  fore 
baldneas  thereof,  or  in  tlie  back  baldness  thereof.  (See 
verses  i2,  43.)  That  is,  though  it  has  not  spread  in 
breadth,  the  distemper  has  oaten  into  the  fabric,  cither 
on  the  upper  side,  wliieli  is  conipared  to  tho  forehead,  or 
into  the  imder  side,  which  is  compared  to  tho  hinder 
part  of  tlio  head  in  liiiman  heiid-leprosy. 

(56)  Behold,  the  plague  be  somewhat  dark.- 
But  if  after  the  washing  the  priest  finds  that  the  siis- 
))ici(ius  colour  has  changed  from  green  or  red  into  a 
darkish  colour,  and  the  spot  has  contracted,  lie  is  to  cut 
out  the  affected  spot  and  bum  it,  and  declare  the 
garment  itself  dean.     (See  verse  S.) 

(5")  And  if  it  appear  still.— If,  after  the  affected 
piece  has  been  cut  out  and  burnt,  the  distemper  appears 
again  in  another  part  of  the  garment  or  skin,  it  indi- 
cates beyond  doubt  that  it  is  spreading  Icjiro.sy;  tho 
gannent  must  therefore  be  entirely  destroyed,  as  in 
stuffs  this  disorder  is  incurable. 

(5S)  And  the  garment  .  .  . — According  to  verses 
54  and  56,  the  susi)icious  symptoms  often  disappeared 
after  the  stuffs  had  been  washed  and  put  in  quarantine 
for  a  week,  thus  showing  that  it  was  not  real  lejirdsy. 
But  though  non-leprous,  the  garments  had  to  be  washed 
a  second  time  before  they  could  be  pronounced  fit  for  use. 

(59)  This  is  the  law  of  the  plague  of  leprosy. 
— That  is,  the  above-mentioned  regulations  are  to  guide 
the  priests  iu  their  decisions  whether  a  garment  or 
leathern  utensil  is  leprous  or  not,  and  iu  their  decla- 
ration of  its  being  clean  or  defiling. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV.— (1)  Aiid  the  LoeiT 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (^)  This  shall 
be  the  law  of  the  leper  in  the  clay  of 
his  cleansing :  He  "  shall  be  brought 
unto  the  jjriest :  (^*  and  the  priest  shall 
go  forth  out  of  the  canip ;  and  the 
priest  shall  look,  and,  behold,  if  the 
plague  of  leprosy  be  healed  in  the  leper ; 
'■*)  then  shall  the  priest  command  to 
take  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  two 
^  birds  alive  and  clean,  and  cedar  wood, 


■  Matt.  8.  2 ;  Mark 
1. KJi  Lukes.  11'. 


1  Or,  sparroifs. 


and  scarlet,  and  hyssop :  (^>  and  the 
priest  shall  command  that  one  of  the 
birds  be  killed  in  an  earthen  vessel 
over  running  water  :  '•''  as  for  the  living 
bird,  he  shall  take  it,  and  the  cedar 
wood,  and  the  scarlet,  and  the  hyssop, 
and  shall  dip  them  and  the  living  bird 
in  the  blood  of  the  bird  th<d  was  killed 
over  the  running  water :  *')  and  he  shall 
sprinkle  upon  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed 
from  the  leprosy  seven  times,  and  shall 


XIV. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— The 
regulations  for  the  puiificatiou  of  the  leper  are  delivered 
to  Moses  alone,  who  is  to  communicate  them  to  Aarou 
iind  his  sons,  whilst  the  rules  by  which  the  distemper  is 
to  be  discerned  were  given  both  to  Moses  and  Aaron. 
(See  chap.  xiii.  1.)  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  that 
Moses  was  designed  by  God  as  the  great  law-giver  and 
teacher  of  the  priesthood  as  well  as  of  the  laity. 

(2)  This  shall  be  the  law  of  the  leper.— That 
is,  the  manner  in  which  an  Isnielite  cured  of  his  leprosy 
shall  be  purified  and  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
sanctuary  on  the  day  when  he  is  pronoimced  clean. 

He  shall  be  brought  unto  the  priest.— He 
is  to  be  conducted  from  his  place  of  seclusion  (see  chap, 
xiii.  46)  to  an  appointed  place  on  the  borders  of  the 
camp.  It  was  this  coming  to  the  priest  to  which  Christ 
referred  when  He  said  to  the  leper  whom  He  had 
healed,  "  Go,  show  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the 
gift  tliat  Moses  commanded  "  (Matt.  viii.  4). 

(3)  And  the  priest  shall  go  forth.— To  this 
appointed  place  the  priest  had  to  go  to  meet  and  exa- 
mine the  restored  leper,  and  to  satisfy  liimseK  that  he 
was  thoroughly  cured. 

(*)  Then  shall  the  priest  command  to  take. — 
Literally,  And  the  priest  shall  command,  and  he  shall 
take,  that  is,  the  leper  shall  take.  To  avoid  the 
ambiguity  as  to  the  person,  the  translators  of  the 
Authorised  Version  adopted  the  rendering  in  the  text. 
As  the  relatives  of  the  cured  leper  procured  the  things 
prescribed  for  the  purification,  some  of  the  ancient 
versions  render  it,  And  they  shall  take. 

Two  birds  alive  and  clean.— These  were  either 
sparrows,  doves,  turtledoves,  or  any  other  birds,  pro- 
vided they  belonged  to  the  clean  species  described  iu 
chap.  xi.  According  to  the  canons  which  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  birds  had  to  be  sparrows, 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  it  was  that  as  leprosy  was 
regarded  as  a  Divine  punishment  for  calumny,  such 
birds  were  selected  as  were  proverbial  for  their  con- 
stant twitter.  Hence  the  rendering  of  sparrow  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the  Margin  of  the  Authorised 
Version. 

And  cedar  wood.— Tliis  had  to  be  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  a  quarter  of  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  thick- 
ness.  Though  this  wood  was  primarily  chosen  for  its 
antiseptic  properties,  wliich  made  it  pecidiarly  suitable 
for  the  occasion,  still,  belonging  to  the  loftiest  of  trees 
(Pss.  ii.  13,  xxvii.  24  ;  Amos  ii.  9),  it  also  was  designed 
to  symbolise  the  haughtiness  of  mind  which  called 
down  the  affliction  of  leprosy. 

And  scarlet.- This  was  probably  a  band  of  scarlet 
wool  with  which  the  cedar  and  the  hyssop  were  tied 
together.     In  later  times  the  woollen  band  had  to  be 


the  weight  of  a  shekel,  or  weighing  thirty -two  grains 
of  barley.  It  was  taken  to  symbolise  the  purified  and 
now  healthy  blood. 

And  hyssop. — This,  according  to  the  canons  whicli 
obtained  iu  the  time  of  Christ,  had  at  least  to  be  a 
handbreadth  iu  size.  It  could  not  be  the  so-called 
Greek,  or  the  ornamental,  or  Roman,  or  wild  hyssop, 
or  any  other  hyssop  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  grew,  but  had  to  be  the 
common  hyssop  which  grew  Lu  gardens.  Though,  like 
the  cedar  wood,  it  was  primarily  used  on  these  occa- 
sions for  its  aromatic  properties,  yet  this  diminutive 
shnib  was  also  most  probably  designed  to  .symbolise  the 
humility  of  the  cured  leper.  Hence  ancient  tradition 
tells  us,  "  Cedar  wood  and  hyssop,  the  higliest  and  the 
lowest,  give  the  leper  pui-ity.  Why  these  ?  Because 
pride  was  the  cause  of  the  distemper,  which  cannot  be 
cured  till  mau  becomes  humble,  and  keeps  himself  as 
low  as  hyssop."  Cedar  wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  were 
also  burnt  with  the  red  heifer  (Niun.  xix.  ti),  and  were 
generally  employed  in  purifications  (Heb.  ix.  19). 
Hence  the  Psalmist  prays,  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop, 
and  I  shaU  be  clean  "  (Ps.  Ii.  17). 

(5)  And  the  priest  shaU  command  that  one 
of  the  birds  be  killed.— Rather,  And  the  priest 
shall  command,  and  he  shall  Mil  the  one  bird,  that  is, 
upon  the  priest  ordering  it,  the  cured  leper  is  to  kill  the 
one  which  is  the  fairer  and  better  bird  of  the  two,  as 
was  the  ride  dm-ing  the  second  Temple.  Not  being  a 
sacrifice,  the  victim  was  killed  outside  the  camp. 

In  an  earthen  vessel  over  running  water. — 
Better,  over  an  earthen  vessel  upon  (or  into]  living 
ivater,  that  is,  the  bird  was  killed  over  the  dish,  so  as 
to  let  the  blood  flow  into  the  water.  The  vessel  had  to 
be  a  new  one ;  into  it  was  poured  a  fourth  part  of  a  log, 
or  as  much  as  an  egg  and  a-half  of  "  living  water : " 
that  is,  water  taken  from  a  running  stream  or  a  peren. 
nial  spring,  where  its  continual  motion  resembles  life, 
in  contradistinction  to  stale  or  stagnant  water.  Water 
which  had  already  been  used  for  other  pui-poses,  salt 
water,  rain  water,  or  water  wliich  had  been  melted  or 
warmed,  was  illegal.  When  the  blood  had  thus  been 
vrrung  into  it,  a  hole  was  dug,  and  the  bird  was  bui-ied 
in  the  presence  of  the  priest  and  the  patient. 

(6)  And  shall  dip  them  and  the  Uving  bird. 
— With  the  crimson  thread  the  priest  tied  together 
lengthwise  the  bundle  of  hyssop  and  the  cedar  wood, 
extended  about  them  the  wings  and  the  tail  of  the  living 
bird,  and  then  dipped  all  the  four  in  the  mixture  of 
blood  and  water  which  was  in  the  earthen  vessel. 

0)  And  he  shall  sprinkle. — Having  thus  dipped 
the  hyssop  fastened  to  the  cedar  stick  into  the  blood 
and  water,  the  priest  is  to  sprinkle  with  it  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  the  forehead  of  the  patient  seven  times. 
The  seven  times  symbolised  the  complete   cleansing. 
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Eronounce  liim  clean,  and  shall  let  the 
viug  bird  loose  '  into  the  open  field. 
(*'  And  ho  that  is  to  be  cleansed  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  shave  off  all  his 
liair,  and  wash  himself  in  water,  that 
he  may  be  clean:  and  after  that  he 
shall  come  into  the  camp,  and  shall 
tarry  al)road  out  of  his  tent  seven  days. 
C'  But  it  shall  be  on  the  seventh  day, 
that  he  shall  shave  all  his  hair  oif  his 
head  and  his  beard  and  liis  eyebrows, 
even  all  his  hair  he  shall  shave  off:  and 


1    Ilf'b.,   Ufifnt    the 
/uccu/Hie/lfld. 


'2  IIoI>.j  the  lUtiigli 
ttrofherytar. 


he  shall  wash  his  clothes,  also  he  shall 
wash  his  flesh  in  water,  and  he  shall  be 
clean. 

*'"'  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall 
take  two  he  lambs  without  blemish, 
and  one  ewe  lamb  'of  the  first  year 
without  blemish,  and  three  tenth  deals 
of  fine  llour/oi-  a  meat  offering,  mingled 
with  oil,  and  one  log  of  oil.  '"'  And 
the  priest  that  maketh  him  clean  shall 
present  the  man  that  is  to  be  made 
clean,  and  those  things,  before  the  Lord, 


(See  clini).  iv.  C.)  Heiieo  Naainaii  the  loper  wasliod 
himself  Heveu  times  in  tlio  Jimlaii  Ci  KiiigH  v.  10,  It). 

And  shall  let  the  living  bird  looso.— Wliero- 
imou  tlio  priest  not  only  primounced  tlic  eured  man 
clean  anil  restored  to  his  liljcrty,  but  at  the  same  time 
liberated  the  bird  also.  The  relea.se  of  the  bird  sym- 
bolised the  freedom  restored  to  the  patient,  who,  like 
the  bird,  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  wliero  he  liked  with- 
out any  restraint.  Beeause  it  is  hero  said  that  tlie  bird 
is  to  be  let  looso  "  iuto  tlio  o\msu  field,"  or,  more  literally, 
towards  the  face  of  the  field,  tlio  ancient  canons  decreed 
that  he  who  lots  it  looso  must  not  tuni  his  face  towai'ds 
the  sea,  wilderaoss,  or  city,  but  towards  the  field.  The 
cedar  wood,  tlie  crimson  thread,  and  the  hyssop,  a.s  well 
as  the  bird,  if  caujfht  again,  could  Ijo  used  again  in  the 
cleansing  of  otlier  lepers. 

(S)  Shall  wash  his  clothos.— This  was  done  not 
to  disinfect  them,  for  leprosy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
contagious,  l)ut  as  an  act  of  ])iirilication.  whieli  was  per- 
formed after  every  kind  of  defilement.  (Seo  chaps, 
vi.  20,  xi.  2"),  &e.) 

And  shave  ofif  all  his  hair. — The  razor  liad  to 
pass  over  tlie  whole  of  his  body,  even  liis  secret  parts. 
A  similar  process  was  undertaken  at  the  consecration 
of  tho  Lovites.     (Conip.  Num.  viii.  7.) 

And  shall  tarry  abroad  out  of  his  tent.— But 
though  permitted  to  return  to  tlio  camp,  yet  he  had  to 
live  the  first  week  out  of  his  own  house.  This  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple  rightly  regarded 
as  an  eupheiiiism  for  seclusion  frt>m  connubial  inter- 
course during  the  first  seven  days,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  contract  impurity  (see  chap.  xv.  10),  and 
thus  internipt  the  period  of  holy  preparation.  Hence 
the  ancient  Chaldce  Version  of  the  so-called  Jonathan 
translates  it :  "  He  shall  sit  without  the  tent  of  the 
house  of  his  habitation,  and  shall  not  come  near  to  the 
side  of  his  ^vife  .seven  davs."  With  this  ended  the  first 
stage  of  purification,  wliieh  restored  tlie  convalescent 
to  his  social  or  ciWl  privileges,  but  not  to  the  sauctuaiy. 

(")  But  it  shall  be  .  .  .—Better,  .4)id  it  shall  be. 
The  second  stage  of  purification,  which  restored  the 
convalescent  to  tho  communion  of  tho  .sanctuary,  began 
on  the  seventh  day.  when,  as  a  first  act,  he  had  again 
to  shave  off  the  hair  of  the  whole  of  his  body. 

Also  he  shall  wash  his  flesh. — Better,  and  he 
shall  bathehimsclf.ovhis  body.  Tlie  expression  "flesh" 
simply  means  self,  or  body,  as  the  Authorised  Version 
rightly  translates  it  in  Eccles.  ii.  3 ;  Isa.  x.  8 ;  Ezck.  x.  12. 
Besides  Num.  xix.  7,  the  full  phrase,  "to  wash  the  flesh 
in  water,"  occurs  eight  times,  and  always  in  LcWtiens 
(chaps,  xiv.  9,  xv.  13, 16,x\n.  l.'H,  26,  28,  ixii.  6),  and  is 
rendered  in  tliree  different  ways  in  the  Authorised 
Version  :  by  (1)  •'  wash  his  flesh  in  water"  (Lev.  xiv.  9, 
XT.  16.  xu.'4);  by  (2)  "wash  his  flesh  with  water" 
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(chap.  xvi.  24);  by  (3)  "bathe  his  flesh  in  water" 
(cliaps.  XV.  13,  xvi.  21,  26,  28;  Num.  xix.  7).  When  a 
peculiar  ritual  phra.so  designedly  deviates  in  a  single 
section  in  tho  original  from  another  phrase  which  i» 
used  to  express  the  same  idea  (comp.  cliaps.  xiv.  8,  xv. 
5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  16,  18,  21,  22,  27,  xWi.  15),  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  be  translated  by  the  identical 
phrase  in  English.  During  the  second  Temple,  restored 
lepers  bathed  in  a  chamber  at  the  north-western  comer 
of  the  Court  of  the  Women,  called  the  "  chamber  of  tho 
lepers." 

(io»  And  on  the  eighth  day.— Though  restored 
to  social  intercourse  with  his  fellow  brethren,  the  re- 
covered lejjer  coiUd  not  at  once  Ix?  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  .sanctuary,  but  had  to  bring  on  the 
eighth  day  three  kinds  of  sacrifices:  viz.,  a  trcsj)ass 
offering,  a  sin  offering,  and  a  burnt  offering.  The  lamb 
for  the  sin  offering  had  not  oidy  to  Ixs  without  blemish 
(see  chap.  i.  3),  but  of  the  first  year  (see  chap.  xii.  6). 

And  three  tenth  deals  of  fine  flour.— Each 
of  these  three  sacrifices  is  to  be  aeconijKinied  by  a  meat 
offering,  consisting  of  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (which  is 
an  omer)  of  flour.  Tlio  omcr,  which  is  the  same  as  "  the 
tenth  deal "  (sec  Exod.  xvi.  36),  as  it  is  hero  called,  is 
equal  to  43^  eggs,  or  about  four  pints.  Ordinarily  a  meat 
offering  did  not  accompany  the  trespass  offering  or  the 
sin  offering,  and  only  one  omer  was  brought  with  a 
lamb  (see  ^uul  xv.  4);  but  according  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple,  three 
omers  are  here  prescrilx;d  as  a  substitute  for  tho  drink 
offering  which  should  have  accompanied  the  two  expia- 
tory sacrifices.  For  the  manner  in  which  the  meat 
offering  was  prepared,  see  chap.  xi.  1 — 4. 

And  one  log  of  oil. — Tliis  oil,  as  we  see  after- 
wards (see  verse  15,  &c),  was  used  to  sprinkle  seven 
times  before  the  Lord,  to  sanctify  the  ear,  the  hand,  the 
foot,  and  the  head  of  the  restored  leper.  The  measure 
log,  which  occurs  four  times  in  this  section  (chap.  xiv. 
10,  12,  15,  21),  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  According  to  the  authorities 
at  the  time  of  Clirist.a  "log"  is  equal  to  six  hen's  eggs. 

<'i)  Shall  present  the  man  .  .  .  before  the 
Lord,  at  the  door. — As  his  purification  was  not  yet 
effected,  since  expiation  had  not  yet  been  made,  the 
convalescent  coidd  not  enter  into  the  court  of  the 
Israelites.  Hence,  during  the  second  Temple  the  priest 
who  ix-rformed  the  function  of  purifying  him  went 
close  to  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  between  the  court  of  the 
Women  and  that  of  Israel.  Here  the  patient  stood  with 
his  face  towards  the  sanctuary,  which  was  taken  to 
mean  "  Ijefore  tho  Lord."  The  phrase  "  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  as  usual,  should  be 
rendered  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  (See 
chap.  i.  3.) 
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at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation :  '^'  and  the  priest  shall 
take  one  he  lamb,  and  offer  him  for  a 
trespass  offering,  and  the  log  of  oil,  and 
"  wave  them  for  a  wave  offering  before 
the  Lord  :  'i^'  and  he  shall  slay  the 
lamb  in  the  place  where  he  shall  kill  the 
sin  offering  and  the  burnt  offering,  in 
the  holy  place  :  for  '  as  the  sin  offering 
is  the  priest's,  so  is  the  trespass  offer- 
ing :  it  is  most  holy  :  '^*)  and  the  priest 
shall  take  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
tres^Dass  offering,  and  the  priest  shall 


put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon 
the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot :  (^^'  and 
the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the  log  of 
oil,  and  pour  it  into  the  palm  of  his 
own  left  hand  :  (^^^  and  the  priest  shall 
dip  his  right  finger  in  the  oil  that  is  in 
his  left  hand,  and  shall  sprinkle  of  the 
oil  with  his  finger  seven  times  before 
the  Lord  :  <i'''  and  of  the  rest  of  the  oU 
that  is  in  his  hand  shall  the  priest  put 
upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  him 


(12)  And  offer  him  for  a  trespass  ofifering.— 

As  leprosy  was  a  Divine  punishment  for  sin,  the  restored 
leper  had  to  bring  expiatory  sacrifices.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  striking  difference  in  the  ritual  of  the  leper's 
trespass  offeriug  and  the  ordinary  trespass  offering 
described  in  chap.  v.  6,  &c.  In  the  case  before  us,  not 
only  did  oil  accompany  it,  but  both  the  trespass  offer- 
ing and  the  oil  were  waved  by  the  priest,  which  did  not 
take  place  on  any  other  occasion  in  connection  with 
the  tre8i)ass  offering  and  sin  offering.  Indeed,  in 
no  other  case  was  the  entire  victim  waved  before  the 
Loi'd. 

(13)  And  he  shall  slay  the  lamb.— Better,  .4n.d 
the  lamb  shall  be  killed.  On  ordinary  occasions  the 
saerificer  liimself  slaughtered  the  victim  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar  (see  chap.  i.  5 ) ;  but  as  the  convalescent 
was  not  as  yet  allowed  to  enter  the  court,  other  persons 
ai^poiuted  for  these  occasions  killed  the  sacrifice.  Hence 
the  ancient  Chaldee  Version  of  the  so-caUed  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel  rightly  renders  it, "  And  the  slaughterer  shall 
slay  the  lamb."  The  phrase  is  therefore  better  rendered 
in  the  passive,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Hebrew.  Before 
the  sacrifice  was  slain  the  offerer  had  to  lay  his  hands 
on  the  victim.  (See  chap.  i.  4.)  For  the  reason,  however, 
already  stated,  the  convalescent  could  not  do  it  before 
tlie  altar.  The  lamb  was  therefore  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  court  where  the  leper  stood,  and  the  convalescent 
put  his  hands  through  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  laid 
them  on  the  victim.  From  this  place  the  purification 
was  performed  of  men  who  contracted  defilement  from 
a  running  issue,  and  of  women  when  they  brought 
their  offerings  after  childbirth.     (See  chap.  xii.  6.) 

In  the  place  where  he  shall  kill  the  sin 
offering. — Better,  in  the  place  ivhere  they  hill,  &c., 
as  exactly  the  same  phrase  is  rendered  by  the  Author- 
ised Version  in  chap  iv.  33 :  that  is,  in  the  court  of  the 
sanctuary,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  (see  chaps, 
i.  11,  vi.  25),  which  was  more  holy  than  the  entrance 
where  the  convalescent  stood. 

For  as  the  sin  offering  .  .  .—The  flesh  of  both 
these  sacrifices  was  the  perquisite  of  the  officiating 
priest,  and  could  only  be  eaten  by  him  and  the  male 
members  of  his  family  within  the  court  of  the  sane- 
tuai-y,  being  of  the  class  of  sacrifices  which  were  most 
holy.     (See  chap.  vi.  18.) 

(li)  And  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the 
blood. — Dui-ing  the  second  Temple  two  priests  caught 
the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering — one  into  a  vessel,  and 
the  other  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  one  who 
caught  the  blood  in  the  vessel  sprinkled  itagaiust  thewall 
of  the  altar,  whilst  the  other  who  had  the  blood  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  went  to  the  convalescent,  who  was 


waiting  in  the  porch  of  Nicanor  opjjosite  the  eastern 
door,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  west. 

And  the  priest  shall  put  it  upon  the  tip  of 
the  right  ear. — ^StiU  unable  to  enter  the  court  of  the 
sanctuary,  because  he  had  not  as  yet  been  cleansed,  the 
restored  leper  put  his  head  tlu-ough  the  gate  of  Nicanor, 
when  the  priest  who  caught  the  blood  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  who  stood  within  the  court,  close  to  the 
entrance,  (because  the  blood  of  the  expiatory  sacrifices 
could  not  be  brought  beyond  the  limits  of  the  court  of 
Israel),  put  some  of  it  on  the  cartilage  of  his  right  ear. 
He  then  put  through  his  right  hand,  and  the  priest  put 
some  of  the  blood  on  his  thumb  ;  he  then  again  put 
through  his  right  foot,  and  the  priest  put  some  of  the 
blood  on  the  great  toe.  To  expedite  the  process,  the 
restored  leper  was  also  allowed  to  put  through  all  the 
three  members  at  once.  If  the  cured  leper  had  not  a 
thumb  on  his  right  hand,  or  a  toe  on  his  right  foot,  or 
a  right  ear,  he  was  never  cleansed.  The  right  members 
were  chosen  for  these  symbolical  acts,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  consecration  of  the  priest,  because  they  are  repre- 
sented as  the  strongest,  and  are  therefore  the  most  able 
to  execute  the  will  of  God,  for  which  reason  they  were 
henceforth  dedicated  to  His  service.    (See  chap.  vii.  24.) 

(15)  Shall  take  some  of  the  log  of  oH.— This 
he  had  to  do  with  his  right  hand,  which  is  actually  ei- 
pressed  in  the  ancient  Chaldee  paraphrase. 

And  pour  it  into  the  palm  of  his  own  left 
hand. — Better,  and  he  shall  pour  it  into  the  palm  of 
the  priest's  left  hand,  that  is,  the  priest  who  has 
hitherto  performed  the  ceremony  of  cleansing  the  leper 
now  takes  some  of  the  log  of  oU,  and  puts  it  into  the 
left  hand  of  his  fellow  priest.  This  is  not  only  dis- 
tinctly declared  in  the  canons  which  obtained  during 
the  second  Temple,  but  is  expressed  in  the  text,  which 
is  seen  from  the  literal  translation  we  have  given  of 
the  clause  in  question.  The  same  priest,  however,  was 
allowed  to  pour  it  into  the  palm  of  his  own  hands.  To 
express  this  view,  which  the  translators  of  the  Author, 
ised  Version  espoused,  they  omitted  the  word  priest, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  original,  and  substituted  his 
own,  which  is  not  in  the  original. 

(16)  And  the  priest  shall  dip.— The  priest  did 
not  take  the  oU  iuto  the  sanctuary,  but,  holding  it  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  stood  in  the  court,  whilst  the 
officiating  priest,  turning  his  face  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
dipped  his  right  finger  in  the  oil,  and  sprinkled  it  seven 
times  upon  the  floor  of  the  court,  which  was  understood 
to  mean  "  before  the  Lord,"  dipping  his  finger  every 
time  he  sprinkled  the  oil. 

(17)  And  of  the  rest  of  the  oil.— With  the  rest 
of  the  oU.  both  priests  returned  to  the  leper,  when  the 
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tliat  ia  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the 
thiiiiib  of  his  ri^ht  hand,  and  npon  the 
l^roat  toe  of  his  riyht  foot,  ujx)u  the 
blood  of  the  trespass  ofl'ering :  '"**  and 
the  remnant  of  the  oil  that  is  in  the 
priest's  hand  he  shall  pour  upon  the 
head  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  :  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
him  before  the  Lokd.  •'"'  And  the  priest 
shall  ofl'er  the  sin  offering,  and  make  an 
atonement  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed 
from  his  uncleanness ;  and  afterward 
he  shall  kill  the  burnt  offering  :  ^^^  and 
the  priest  shall  offer  the  burnt  offering 
and  the  meat  offering  upon  the  altar: 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him,  and  he  shall  be  clean. 

C^'  And  if  he  he  poor,  and  '  cannot 
get  so  much;  then  he  shall  take  one 
lamb  /()/•  a  trespass  offering  *  to  be 
waved,  to  make  an  atonement  for  him, 
and  one  tenth  deal  of  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil  for  a  meat  offering,  and  a  log 
of  oil ;  *--)  and  two  turtledoves,  or  two 
young  jjigeons,  such  as  he  is  able  to 
get ;  and  the  one  shall  be  a  sin  offering, 
and  the  other  a  burnt  offering.  <^'  And 
he  shall  bring  them  on  the  eighth  day 
for  his  cleansing  unto  the  priest,  unto 
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the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, before  the  Lo£D.  *-**  And 
the  priest  shall  take  the  lamb  of  the 
trespass  offering,  and  the  log  of  oil,  and 
the  priest  shall  wave  them /or  a  wave 
offering  before  the  Lokd  :  <^'  and  he 
shall  kill  tlie  lamb  of  the  trespass  offer- 
ing, and  the  priest  shall  take  nome  of 
the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering,  and 
put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon 
the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot :  <-'''  and 
the  priest  shall  pour  of  the  oil  into  the 
palm  of  his  own  left  hand  :  ^'-^i  and  the 
priest  shall  sprinkle  with  his  right 
finger  some  of  the  oil  that  is  in  his  left 
hand  seven  times  before  the  Lobd  : 
*^*and  the  priest  shall  put  of  the  oil 
that  is  in  his  hand  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed, 
and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand, 
and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot, 
upon  the  place  of  the  blood  of  the 
trespass  offering :  '^^  and  the  rest  of  the 
oil  that  is  in  the  priest's  hand  he  shall 
put  uijon  the  head  of  him  that  is  to  be 
cleansed,  to  make  an  atonement  for  him 
before  the  Lokd.     (*"'  And  he  shall  offer 


ofticiating  priest  jmt  it  ou  those  jmrts  of  the  conva- 
lusi'c'iit's  btxly  on  vvliioli  Iio  Imil  iUHviously  put  blood, 
80  that  till-  oil  now  actually  was  "  upon  the  blood  of  the 
trespass  ottVriujj,"  ou  the  tip  of  the  ear,  the  thumb,  aud 
the  too  of  the  cleaused  leper.     (See  also  verse  28.) 

('8)  He  shall  pour  upon  the  head.— That  which 
remains  of  the  oil  in  the  hollow  of  the  priest's  hand 
after  some  of  if  had  beeu  sprinkled  seven  times  before 
the  Lord,  and  after  some  had  beeu  put  ou  the  sevenU 
organs  of  the  leper's  body,  the  priest  is  to  jnd,  uot 
'•  pour,"  upon  tlie  eouvaleseout's  head — the  quantify 
lott  in  the  hand  uot  being  sufficient  to  pour — whilst  the 
bulk  of  the  log  from  which  the  hollow  handful  lias  beeu 
takou  was  the  perquisite  of  the  officiating  priests,  and, 
like  the  tlesh  of  the  sacrifices,  had  to  be  consumed 
witliiu  the  sacred  precincts. 

And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement. — 
According  to  the  canons  which  obtained  during  the 
second  Temple,  it  was  the  act  of  putting  the  oil  ou  the 
several  organs,  but  more  especially  ou  tlie  head,  whicli 
effected  the  atonement  of  the  restored  leper.  Failing 
to  do  this,  even  if  the  prescribed  sacrifices  had  beeu 
ofPercd.  no  expiation  was  made.  The  atonement  was 
made  for  tho  sins  which  brought  leprosy  upon  the 
sinner. 

(19)  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  sin  offer- 
ing.— The  other  ewe  lamb  mentioned  in  verse  10  tho 
priest  is  now  to  offer  as  a  sin  offering,  to  exjiiate  tho 
sins  which  the  restored  leper  had  committed  during  liis 
illness,  having  probably  given  vent  to  impatient  and 
unbecoming  expressions  at  his  loathsome  condition,  not 
as  duo  in  consequence  ot  having  been  in  a  state  of  lui- 
deanness.     Tho  regulations  in  chap.  v.  2,  3,  refer  to 


cases  when  through  thoughtlessness  the  unclean  person 
forgot  his  duty. 

(•i'J)  Shall  offer  the  burnt  offering.— With  the 
offering  of  the  burnt  offering,  accompanied  by  tho  meat 
oil'ering  mentioued  in  verse  lO,  concluded  the  second 
and  last  stage  of  the  purification  of  tho  leper,  which  com- 
pletely restored  him  to  the  pri\-ileges  of  the  sanctuary. 

(-1)  And  if  he  be  poor. — The  benign  considera- 
tion for  the  poor  which  has  beeu  erinced  on  former 
occasions  in  connection  with  the  sacrifices  (see  chaps,  v. 
7.  11,  xii.  18)  is  also  shown  here.  Three  lambs  and 
three  tenth  deals  of  flour  were  more  than  a  poor  leper 
could  afford  to  bring.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  all  that 
was  required  was  one  lamb,  which  constituted  the  tres- 
pass offering,  and  one  tenth  deal  of  flour  for  a  meat 
offering,  and  the  log  of  oil  which  was  needed  for  his 
consecration. 

(2--)  Two  turtledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons— 
which  were  plentiful  and  cheap  in  Palestine  ( see  chap.  i. 
14),  instead  of  tho  two  lambs  required  of  those  who 
were  able  to  bring  them. 

i^)  And  he  shall  bring  them  on  the  eighth 
day. — This  premises  that  the  poor  man  is  to  go  through 
tho  first  stage  of  purification  which  is  prescribed  in 
verses  3 — 6,  and  which  admits  him  to  social  life,  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  rich  man,  since  the 
things  preserilied  for  this  stage  are  inexpensive. 

(24-211)  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  lamb.— 
The  ritual  for  the  poor  man's  sacrifices,  however,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  prescribed  for  the  rich  mau.  The 
solemnity  and  imposing  nature  of  the  service  is  not 
diminished,  as  both  rich  and  poor  are  alike  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord.     Hence  the  directions  in  verses  24 
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the  one  of  the  turtledoves,  or  of  th^e 
young  pigeons,  such  as  he  can  get; 
(31)  even  such  as  he  is  able  to  get,  the 
one  for  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  for 
a  burnt  offering,  with  the  meat  offering : 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  that  is  to  be  cleaiised  before 
the  Lord. 

(^2)  This  is  the  law  of  him  in  whom  is 
the  plague  of  leprosy,  whose  hand  is 
not  able  to  get  that  which  pertaineth  to 
his  cleansing. 

(*^'Axid  the  LoED  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying,  <3*>When  j^e  be  come 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give 
to  you  for  a  possession,  and  I  put  the 


1  0'*,  prepare. 


plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house  of  the  land 
of  your  possession  ;  (®'  and  he  that 
owneth  the  house  shall  come  and  tell 
the  priest,  saying,  It  seemeth  to  me 
there  is  as  it  were  a  plague  in  the  house : 
'36)  then  the  priest  shall  command  that 
they  ^  empty  the  house,  before  the  priest 
go  into  it  to  see  the  plague,  that  all  that 
is  in  the  house  be  not  made  unclean : 
and  afterward  the  priest  shall  go  in  to 
see  the  house :  l^"*  and  he  shall  look 
on  the  plague,  and,  behold,  if  the  plague 
be  in  the  walls  of  the  house  with  hollow 
strakes,  greenish  or  reddish,  which  in 
sight  are  lower  than  the  wall ;  (^^^  then 
the  priest  shall  go  out  of  the  house  to  the 


• — 29  in  connection  with  the  humbler  sacrifices  are 
simply  a  repetition  of  those  ordained  in  verses  12 — 18, 
to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  more  costly  offerings. 

(33)  This  is  the  law  of  him.  .  .  .  whose  hand 
is  not  able  to  get.— That  is,  that  which  is  laid  do\vn 
in  verses  21 — 31  constitutes  the  law  for  the  restored 
leper  who  is  too  poor  to  ofEer  the  sacrifices  prescribed 
in  verses  10 — 20. 

(33)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron. — Whilst  the  law  iibout  tlie  cleansing  of 
restored  lepers  was  addressed  to  Moses  alone  (see  verse 
1),  the  regulations  about  leprous  houses,  Uke  tliose 
with  regard  to  leprous  garments  and  persons,  are  for 
the  same  reason  delivered  to  Moses  and  Aaron  con- 
jointly.    (See  chap.  xiii.  1.) 

(3i)  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  of 
Canaan. — We  have  here  the  first  of  foui-  instances 
in  Leviticus  of  a  law  being  given  prospectively,  having 
no  immediate  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Israel  (see  chaps,  xix.  23 ;  xxiii.  10 ;  xxv.  2).  This  may  be 
tlie  reason  why  it  is  separated  from  the  law  of  leprous 
men  and  garments,  which  we  should  naturally  expect  it 
would  follow,  instead  of  being  preceded  by  the  law  of 
cleansing,  and  why  it  occupies  the  position  of  an  appen- 
dix. Because  it  is  here  said  "  the  land  of  Canaan,"  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple  maintained  that 
this  supernatural  plague  of  leprous  houses  was  peculiar 
to  Palestine,  and  was  unknown  in  any  other  country. 
They  moreover  adduce  the  words  "  in  a  house  of  the 
land  of  your  possession  "  to  accoimt  for  the  fact  that 
houses  in  Palestine  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Israelites, 
— i.e.,  houses  of  Gentiles — were  exempt  from  this  dis- 
temper, that  the  synagogues  throughout  the  country 
which  had  no  official  dwelling-houses  attached  to  them 
were  never  visited  by  this  loathsome  disease,  and  that 
none  of  the  houses  in  Jerusalem  were  ever  afflicted  with 
it,  because  the  holy  city  was  never  di^aded  among  tlie 
tribes.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  interpretation, 
the  testimony  of  these  eye-witnesses  wlio  had  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  of  leprosy,  that  out  of  Palestine,  tliat 
in  certain  houses  in  Palestine,  and  that  in  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem,  this  kind  of  distemper  was  unknown, 
remains  unshaken. 

And  I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy.— The  plague 
is  here  described  as  a  supernatural  one,  proceeding  from 
the  immediate  hand  of  God.  Ordinary  leprosy,  as  we 
are  told  by  the  authorities  in  the  time  of  Christ,  comes 
upon  man  for  the  following  sins  :  "  for  idolatry,  for 
profaning  the  name   of   the  Lord,  unchastity,   theft, 
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slander,  false  witness,  false  judgment,  perjury,  infring. 
ing  the  borders  of  a  neighbour,  devising  malicious  plans, 
or  creating  discord  between  brothers."  House  leprosy 
is  sent  by  God  if  the  owner  of  a  plot  of  land  on  the 
sacred  soil  builds  his  house  with  materials  unlawfully 
acquired.  Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee  Version  of  Jona- 
than renders  the  first  part  of  this  verse  by,  "  And  if 
there  be  a  man  who  buUdeth  his  house  with  stolen 
goods,  then  I  will  put  the  plague,"  &c. 

(35)  He  that  owneth  the  house.— As  in  the  case 
of  the  suspicious  symptoms  in  human  beings,  the  sus- 
pected house  is  forthwith  to  be  examined  by  the  priest. 

Saying,  It  seemeth  to  me  .  .  .—According  to 
the  authorities  in  the  tune  of  Christ,  this  prescribes  the 
formula  which  the  owner  of  the  house  is  to  use  when 
he  commimicates  the  fact  to  the  priest.  Hence  they 
enacted  that  though  he  be  himself  an  expert  in  these 
matters,  and  know  certainly  that  it  is  leprosy,  he  is  not 
to  saypositively  to  the  priest,  "  The  plague  has  appeared 
in  my  house,"  but  "  It  seemeth  to  me  .  .  .  as  it  were," 
&c.,  because  it  was  the  office  of  the  priest  to  pronounce 
a  positive  sentence  on  the  subject. 

(36)  That  they  empty  the  house.— If  the  exa- 
mination was  made  before  the  removal  of  the  objects  in 
it,  and  the  priest  pronounced  the  house  leprous,  all  the 
ftimiture,  &c.,  foimd  therein  would  be  defiled.  Hence 
the  benign  law  that  eveiything  should  be  removed  pre- 
vious to  the  priest's  inspection,  to  save  the  household 
stuff.  Tills  assuredly  shows  that  the  law  did  not 
regard  leprosy  as  infectious. 

(37)  With  hollow  strakes,  greenish  or  reddish. 
— If  the  lioiise  is  really  leprous,  the  priest  on  inspect- 
ing it  will  find  in  the  walls  the  same  three  symptoms 
which  are  visible  in  the  skin  of  leprous  human  beings : 
(1)  hollow  strakes,  or,  rather,  dee^)  cavities  or  depres- 
sions, which  the  ancient  canons  define  as  a  depression 
deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  wall,  being  the  same 
symptom  as  in  man  (see  chap.  xiii.  3) ;  (2)  a  greenish 
or  (3)  a  reddish  spot,  wliich  were  the  second  and  third 
symptoms  of  leprosy  in  men  and  garments.  (Comp. 
chap.  xiii.  49.)  According  to  the  canons  which  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  size  of  this  discoloured 
spot  on  the  wall  had  to  be  that  of  two  beans. 

(38)  Shut  up  the  house  seven  days.— On  find- 
ing these  symptoms,  the  priest  is  to  put  the  house  in 
quarantine  for  seven  days,  in  order  to  see  what  altera- 
tion mil  take  place  during  this  interval,  adopting  the 
same  treatment  as  in  the  case  of  lejirous  garments.  (See 
chap.  xiii.  50.) 
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door  of  the  house,  and  shut  up  the 
house  seven  days :  '""  and  llio  priest 
shall  come  again  the  seventh  day,  and 
shall  look :  and,  behold,  (/  the  plague 
be  spread  in  the  walls  of  the  house ; 
'^'  then  the  priest  shall  command  that 
they  take  away  the  stones  in  which  the 
plague  in,  and  they  shall  cast  them  into 
an  unclean  place  without  the  city  : 
("'  and  ho  shall  cause  the  house  to  be 
scraped  within  round  about,  and  they 
shall  pour  out  the  dust  that  they  scrape 
off  without  the  city  into  an  unclean 
place  :  ''-'  and  they  shall  take  other 
stones,  and  put  Ihem  in  the  place  of 
those  stones ;  and  he  shall  take  other 
morter,  and  shall  plaister  the  house. 
'■•^'And  if  the  plague  come  again,  and 
break  out  in  the  house,  after  that  he 
hath  taken  away  the  stones,  and  after 
he  hatli  scraped  the  house,  and  after 
it  is  plaistered ;  '"'  then  the  priest  shall 
come  and  look,  and,  behold,  if  the 
plagTie  be  spread  in  the  house,  it  in  a 
fretting  leprosy  in  the  house  :  it  is  U!i- 
clean,  "*Jj\jid  he  shall  break  down  the 
house,  the  stones  of  it,  and  the  timber 
thereof,  and  all  the  morter  of  the  house  ; 
and  he  shall  carry  them  forth  out  of  the 
city  into  an  \inclean  place.     <*^)  More- 
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over  he  that  goeth  into  the  house  all 
the  while  that  it  is  shut  up  shall  Ijc 
unclean  until  the  even.  '^''' And  he  that 
lieth  in  the  house  shall  wash  his  clothes  ; 
and  he  that  eateth  in  the  house  shall 
wash  his  clothes. 

''^'And  if  the  priest  '  shall  come  in, 
and  look  upon  it,  and,  behold,  the  plague 
hath  not  spread  in  the  hf)use,  after  the 
house  was  plaistered  :  then  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  the  house  clean,  because 
the  plague  is  healed,  t^'' And  he  shall 
take  to  cleanse  the  house  two  birds, 
and  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop  : 
'**"  and  he  shall  kill  the  one  of  the  birds 
in  an  earthen  vessel  over  running 
water :  <*"  and  he  shall  take  the  cedar 
wood,  and  the  hyssop,  and  the  scarlet, 
and  the  living  bird,  and  dip  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  slain  bird,  and  in  the 
running  water,  and  sprinkle  the  house 
seven  times :  '^-*  and  he  shall  cleanse 
the  house  ^vith  the  blood  of  the  bird, 
and  with  the  running  water,  and  with 
the  living  bird,  and  with  the  cedar 
wood,  and  with  the  hyssop,  and  with 
the  scarlet :  <*''  but  he  shall  let  go  the 
living  bird  out  of  the  city  into  the  open 
fields,  and  make  an  atonement  for  the 
house :  and  it  shall  be  clean. 


(39,10)  And  the  priest  shall  come  again.— If 

on  in8|iectiiip  it  a<;ain  nt  tlio  end  of  tlio  first  week's 
(junraiitino.  tho  priest  finds  tliat  the  depression  or  dis- 
eolouring  lias  sjiread  in  tlie  walls,  thus  indicating  tho 
progress  of  the  disease,  just  as  in  tlie  case  of  leprous 
men  and  garments  (seo  chap.  xiii.  5,  50),  ho  is  to  order 
tho  affected  stones  which  exhibit  these  symptoms  to  bo 
pulled  out  of  tho  walls,  and  to  bo  east  into  tho  unclean 
receptacle  which  was  prepai'od  outside  every  city  for 
carcases  and  tilth  of  every  kind,  just  as  there  was  out- 
side  the  city  a  clean  place  for  the  deposition  of  tho 
ashes  of  tho  sanctuary.  (See  chap.  iv.  11.)  It  will  Im) 
seen  that  out  of  the  eight  verbs  used  in  verses  4l) — 1-2 
in  connection  with  the  removing  of  the  affeeted  stones 
and  the  constitution  of  now  ones,  tho  scraping,  and  the 
plaistering,  six  aro  in  the  plural  :  viz.,  tliey  sliall  take, 
they  shall  cast  (verse  40) ;  they  shall  pour  out,  thev 
shall  scrape  off  (verso  H);  they  shall  take,  they  shall 
put  them  (verso  42);  and  two  arc  in  the  singular:  viz., 
lie  shall  take  other  mortar,  he  shall  plai.ster  (verse  42). 
From  this  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple 
concluded,  and  hence  enacted,  that  if  the  affected  stones 
an"  in  a  ])iirlition  wall  which  divides  two  houses  occu- 
pied by  two  dilTerent  owners,  both  alike  must  take  part 
in  the  Hrst  six  acts,  whilst  tho  new  mortaring  and  tlio 
plaistering  must  bo  done  by  the  owner  of  tho  affected 
house  alouc. 

(13, 45)  And  if  the  plague  come  again.— If  after 
these  alterations  and  precautions  the  symptoms  re- 
appear, tho  house  must  be  pulled  down,  just  as  tho 
garment  was  destroyed  under  similar  circumstances 
(see  chap.  xiii.  51),  and  the  materials  deposited  iu  the 
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unclean  receptacle  outsido  the  city,  since  its  re-appear, 
ance  shows  that  it  is  an  incurable  leprcsy.  From  tho 
fact  tliat  tho  materials  of  tho  house  here  s^Kikcn  of  are 
stones,  earth,  and  wood,  the  ancient  canons  enact<'d 
that  no  dwelling  is  expo.'ie<l  to  the  laws  of  leprosy 
unless  it  has  four  walls,  and  is  built  of  stone,  earth,  and 
wood.  Houses  of  brick  and  marlile,  therefore,  do  not 
como  within  these  laws. 

(w)  Moreover  ho  that  gooth  into  the  house. 
—If  any  one  only  momentarily  entered  the  house  whilst 
it  was  under  quarantine,  he  contracted  detilemeut, 
which  lasted  till  sundown  of  the  same  day.  After  tho 
priest  declared  it  unclean,  it  defiled  by  simply  touching 
it  outside. 

(^")  And  he  that  lieth  in  the  house— .\s  abid- 
ing in  it  all  night  was  graver  than  a  momentary 
entrance,  it  involved  tho  washing  of  the  garments 
before  tho  person  so  defiled  could  lie  clean.  The  same 
was  the  case  if  any  one  made  a  meal  in  it. 

(«»  The  plague  hath  not  spread.— If  at  the  end 
of  the  second  week's  quarantine  the  distemper  has  not 
spread,  lia\-ing  been  checked  by  the  means  prescribed  in 
verses  42, 43,  the  priest  is  to  declare  it  clean,  and  fit  for 
re-habitation.  This  is  the  same  criterion  adopted  in  the 
case  of  leprous  men  and  garments.   (See  chap.  xiii.  6,  58.) 

(10-53)  And  he  shall  take  to  cleanse  the 
house. — Tho  same  rites  are  prescribe<l  for  cleansing 
the  house  which  were  performed  in  cleansing  the  healed 
leper  (seo  verses  3 — 7),  with  the  exception  of  the 
sacrifices  which  the  man  brought  afterwards.and  which 
were  necessarily  absent  iu  the  case  of  the  restored 
leprous  house. 
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(54)  This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  of 
plague  of  leprosy,  and  "scaU,  (^^^  and  for 
the  leprosy  of  a  garment,  and  of  a 
house,  *^)  and  for  a  rising,  and  for  a 
scab,  and  for  a  bright  spot :  '^'')  to  teach 
1  when  it  is  unclean,  and  when  it  is 
clean :  this  is  the  law  of  leprosy. 

CHAPTEE  XV.— <i)And  the  Loed 
spake  unto  Moses,  and  to  Aaron,  saying, 
<^'  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them,  When  any  man 
hath  a  -  running  issue  out  of  his  flesh, 
because  of  his  issue  he  is  unclean. 
<^)  And  this  shall  be  his  uncleanness  in 
his  issue :  whether  his  flesh  run  with 
his  issue,  or  his  flesh  be  stopped  from 
his  issue,  it  is  his  uncleanness.    (*'  Every 


1  Heb.,  m  the  day 
of  the  uucleati. 
and  in  the  day  ijf 
the  deuii. 


2   Or,  riaining  of 
the  re  ills. 


3  Heb.,  vessel. 


bed,  whereon  he  lieth  that  hath  the 
issue,  is  unclean :  and  every  ^  thing, 
whereon  he  sitteth,  shall  be  unclean. 
(5)  And  whosoever  toucheth  his  bed  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in 
water,  and  be  unclean  untU  the  even. 
'^)  And  he  that  sitteth  on  any  thing 
whereon  he  sat  that  hath  the  issue  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in 
water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 
('''  And  he  that  toucheth  the  flesh  of 
him  that  hath  the  issue  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and 
be  unclean  until  the  even.  (^)  And  if  he 
that  hath  the  issue  spit  upon  him  that 
is  clean ;  then  he  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be 
unclean  until  the  even.     <^'  And  what 


(54-56)  This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  of 
plague. — These  verses  sum  up  the  laws  of  leprosy- 
given  in  chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.  The  various  names  contained 
in  verse  56  are  repeated  from  chap.  xiii.  2. 

(57)  To  teach  when  it  is  unclean. — This  verse 
is  intimately  connected  with  verse  54,  viz. ;  "  This  is  the 
law  for  all  manner  of  plague  of  leprosy  ...  to  afford 
instruction  iu  the  day  of  uncleanness,  and  in  the  day  of 
cleanness  :  "  that  is,  to  furnish  them  with  instructions 
against  the  time  when  they  would  have  to  deal  with 
these  cases  iu  taking  possession  of  the  promised  land. 
The  ancient  authorities,  however,  insisted  upon  the 
literal  rendering  which  is  substantially  exhibited  in  the 
Margin  of  the  Authorised  Version,  viz.,  "  To  teach  con- 
cerning the  day  of  uncleanness  and  concerning  the  day 
of  cleanness  :  "  i.e.,  to  instruct  the  people  on  which  days 
this  distemper  may  be  examined  and  decided.  Hence 
the  ancient  Chaldee  Version  of  Jonathan  renders  it, 
"  That  the  priests  may  teach  the  people  to  discern 
between  the  dark  days,  when  his  leprosy  is  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  between  the  bright  days."  (See  chap, 
xiii.  2.) 

XV. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to 
Aaron. — This  chapter,  which  lays  down  the  laws  of 
uncleanness  arising  from  issues,  discusses  two  diseased 
and  three  natural  secretions. 

(2)  A  running  issue  out  of  his  flesh.— Flesh, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  euphemistically  denotes 
private  parts.  (See  Gen.  vi.  10,  vii.  13 ;  chaps,  vi.  3,  xvi. 
4  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  26,  xxiii.  20,  &c.) 

Because  of  his  issue  he  is  unclean. — Better, 
his  issue  is  unclean.  Hence,  any  one  coming  in  contact 
with  it,  or  with  the  garment  on  which  traces  of  the 
secretion  are  found,  is  thereby  rendered  unclean. 

(3)  Whether  his  flesh  run.— This  verse  defines 
more  minutely  the  statement  in  the  preceding  verse. 

(4)  Every  bed,  whereon  he  lieth.— So  severely 
did  the  canonical  law  deal  with  these  cases  that  they 
interpreted  the  defilement  communicated  to  the  bed,  and 
hence  also  to  his  seat  and  saddle,  by  the  patient  in  five 
different  ways  :  by  standing,  sitting,  lying,  hanging,  or 
leaning  on  it.  The  patient's  polluting  jiower  is  so  great 
that  even  if  the  bed,  seat,  or  saddle  is  under  a  stone,  he 
defiles  it  through  the  stone  by  any  of  these  actions.    If 


he  stood  upon  two  beds,  placing  one  foot  upon  each,  he 
defiled  both. 

(5,  ti)  And  whosoever  toucheth  his  bed.— The 
defiling  power  of  the  iiatient  was  so  great  that  the  bed, 
seat,  or  saddle  which  he  rendered  unclean  by  any  of 
the  above-named  five  acts  polluted  again  any  one  who 
came  in  contact  with  these  articles  in  seven  different 
ways:  by  standing,  sitting,  lying,  hanging,  leaning, 
touching,  or  bearing  them.  The  person  thus  polluted 
had  to  remain  iu  this  condition,  debarred  from  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  sanctuary,  till  sundown,  when  he  had  to 
wash  his  garments,  and  immerse  his  whole  body  in 
water. 

(7)  And  he  that  toucheth  the  flesh.— With 
such  intense  loathing  was  the  person  regarded  who  had 
contracted  this  infirmity,  that  even  the  medical  man 
who  had  professionally  to  examine  him  became  de- 
filed for  the  rest  of  the  day.  He  had  to  wash  his 
clothes  and  immerse  the  whole  of  his  body  in  water 
before  he  could  be  admitted  into  the  enjoyment  of  his 
own  sacred  privileges. 

(8)  If  he  . . .  spit  upon  him.— Spitting  in  the  face 
of  a  person  was,  and  still  is,  commonly  resorted  to  among 
Oriental  nations  as  an  expression  of  insult  and  con- 
tempt  (Num.  xii.  14;  Dent.  xxv.  9;  Isa.  1.  6;  Job  xxx. 
10;  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  &c. ).  Suffering  from  the  disease 
here  discussed,  the  patient  would  naturally  be  more 
m'itable,  and  hence  be  liable  to  give  vent  more  fre- 
quently to  this  mode  of  expressing  his  wrath.  Now, 
any  person  upon  whom  he  happened  to  heap  this  indig- 
nity became  defiled  by  the  spittle  in  the  same  manner, 
and  had  to  go  through  the  same  purification,  as  he  who 
chanced  to  touch  his  garments,  or  as  the  physician  who 
had  to  examine  him. 

(9)  And  what  saddle  soever.— Better,  and  any 
carriage.  The  word  here  translated  "  saddle  "  only 
occurs  twice  more :  viz.,  1  Kings  v.  6  in  Hebrew,  or 
chap.  iv.  26  in  English,  where  it  is  rendered  "  chariot  " 
iu  the  Authorised  Version,  and  in  Cant.  iii.  10,  where 
it  is  translated  "  covering,"  but  where  it  manifestly 
denotes  the  seat  inside  the  palanquin.  With  the  feminine 
termination  the  word  iu  question  occurs  no  less  than  forty- 
four  times,  and  is  invariably  translated  in  the  Author- 
ised Version  "  chariot."  What  kind  of  vehicle  the 
masculine  form  of  the  expression  in  question  denotes 
iu  the  three  passages  in  which  it  occurs  must  be  decided 
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saddle  soever  he  ridetli  upon  that  hath 
the  issue  shall  be  unclean.  *'"'  And 
whosoever  toucheth  any  thing  that  was 
under  hiui.  shall  be  unclean  until  the 
even  :  and  he  that  beareth  awj  of  those 
tilings  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 
himtdf  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even.  *'i'Aiid  whomsoever  he  touch- 
eth that  hath  the  issue,  and  hath  not 
rinsed  his  hands  in  water,  he  shall  wash 


his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  "^'  And 
the  "vessel  of  earth,  that  he  t<jut-heth 
which  hath  the  issue,  shall  be  broken  : 
and  every  vessel  of  wood  shall  be  rinsed 
in  water.  <^'  And  when  he  that  hath 
an  issue  is  cleansed  of  his  issue ;  then 
he  shall  number  to  himself  seven  days 
for  his  cleansing,  and  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  his  iiesh  in  running  water. 


from  the  contoxt.  In  Kings,  the  hurses  wliieli  Hro  used 
in  conncctiou  with  it  nhow  tliat  it  wan  a,  earriiiKe  drawn 
by  animals.  In  Canticles  it  is  a  vohiele,  or  the  essen- 
tial part  of  it,  carried  by  men,  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
veliirle  meant  in  the  passage  U'fore  us.  It  is  the  well- 
known  piihuKiuin  so  largelv  used  in  the  East. 

Shall  be  unclean. — '^ he  couveyaneo  used  is  to  bo 
uni'leaii,  and  henee,  is  not  to  !«.'  \i.sed  by  any  one  else. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  l)re.seut  text  does  not  say  how 
long  tlie  vehicle  is  to  be  (letiled,  though  in  every  other 
iii.stanre  the  time  is  fixed.  (See  verses  5 — 11.)  There 
van,  therefore,  hardly  bo  any  doubt  that  the  reading  iu 
the  LXX.,  which  has  here  unlil  evening,  is  the  original 
one.  and  that  the  words  have  dropped  out  of  tlie 
Hebrew  text. 

1 10)  And  whosoever  touchoth  any  thing  that 

was  under  him. — That  is,  the  seat  in  the  palanquin 
on  wliii'h  tlie  passenger  sits.  If  touched  by  any  one 
after  the  man  with  the  issue  has  sat  on  it,  he  contracts 
defilement  till  sundown. 

And  ho  that  beareth  any  of  those  things.— 
Better,  And  he  that  beanth  them.  That  is,  whoso 
carries  the  palan(|uin,  with  the  patient  iu  it,  from  ouo 

Elace  to  auother,  coutracts  defilomcut.  (See  chap.  xi. 
8.40.) 

(11)  And  hath  not  rinsed  his  hands  in  water. 
— If  the  patient  hap})ens  to  touch  any  one  with  his 
hands  without  having  first  wa.slied  his  hands,  the  man 
who  has  thus  been  touched  by  the  unwasheu  hands  of 
the  defiled  invalid  contracts  pollution  till  sundown  of 
the  day  on  which  ho  ha.s  bivn  touched.  He  ha.s  to  wash 
his  clothes  and  immerse  his  whole  body  iu  water  before 
he  can  partake  of  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  This 
is  the  only  instance  wliere  the  touch  of  the  hand  as  im- 
parting defilement  is  expressly  mentioned,  and  where 
the  washing  of  the  hands  alone  is  ordered  in  the  Mosaic 
Law  to  prevent  the  communication  of  pollution.  The 
washing  of  the  hands  over  the  heifer,  ordered  iu  Deut. 
xxi.  ti,  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  meant  to  renounce 
any  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder,  or  rather,  to  protest 
their  innocence. 

(1-)  And'  the  vessel  of  earth  .  .  .  shall  be 
broken. — For  the  reason  wliy  vessels  of  a  porous 
clay  must  be  destroyed  when  contaminated  by  defile- 
ment, see  chaps,  vi.  28,  xi.  33.  This,  however,  is  the 
only  instance  where  an  earthen  vessel  touched  on  the 
outside  was  defiled,  thus  again  showing  the  intense 
loathing  with  which  the  guilt  of  this  kind  of  infirmity 
w.is  regarded. 

Every  vessel  of  wood  shall  be  rinsed  in 
water.— As  these  kinds  of  vessels  were  both  more  ex- 
pensive and  more  difficiilt  to  restore,  the  Law,  which 
eo  frequently  takes  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
of  the  people,  mercifully  spares  the  more  costly  utousils. 
These  are  to  undergo  the  same  baptism  as  human 
beings.     The   administrators  of  the   law  during  the 


second  Temple  took  the  expression  "  wood  "  iu  a  more 
generic  sense,  as  denoting  more  enduring  nmtcrial  than 
clay ;  hence  they  included  vessels  made  of  copfHjr. 
brass,  silver,  &c.  With  ri'gard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  vessels  thus  polluted  aro  to  be  immersed,  they 
ordained  that  if  the  utensil  is  di])ped  with  its  moutli 
downward,  or  if  the  vessel,  at  the  time  of  its  immer- 
sion, contains  any  liquor  except  water,  the  baptism  is 
illegal.  They,  moreover,  ordained  that  all  new  vessels 
which  aro  purchased,  or  otherwise  acfpiired,  niiut  like- 
wise be  imniei-sed,  for  fear  lest  tho  maker,  or  some  of 
those  who  have  Imndled  them  prior  to  the  purchase, 
might  have  been  in  a  state  of  defilement.  Hence  the 
orthodox  Jews  to  thisdiiy  literally  baptize  cups,  plates, 
knives,  forks,  or  any  new  utensil  which  they  buy.  It 
is  to  this  law  that  Christ  refers  when  He  says.  "  And 
many  other  things  there  bo.  which  they  have  received  to 
hold,  as  tho  washing  [literally,  the  bujitism]  of  cups,  and 
pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables,"  or,  as  tho  Slargin 
has  it  more  correctly,  "  beds,"  or  couches  (Mark  vii.  4 1. 

(W)  And  when  he  ...  is  cleansed  of  his 
issue. — That  is.  recovered  or  healed  of  his  infirmity 
(see  verse  28).  as  the  real  purification  was  not  accom. 
plished  till  ho  had  performed  the  ritual  prescribed  in 
this  and  iu  the  two  foUowing  verses.  Ho  is.  liowever, 
not  to  perform  these  rites  as  soon  as  he  fiuds  that  the 
issue  has  ceased,  but  has  to  wait  seven  clear  days,  so  as 
to  afford  sufficient  time  to  ascertain  whether  the  in- 
firmity had  actually  disiipiwared.  If  any  vestige  of  it 
was  sceu  during  these  seven  days,  or  even  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  day.  and  after  lie  was  baptized,  he  had 
again  to  count  seven  other  days. 

Bathe  his  flesh  in  running  water.— Or,  more 
literally,  living  icatei:  It  will  V)e  seen  that  whilst  all 
other  defiled  persons  and  things  were  to  Ix;  immersed 
in  a  collection  of  water,  the  ivstored  man  who  liad 
suffered  from  the  issue  in  question  was  ordered  to  bathe 
in  a  fountain  or  in  spring  water.  For  the  phrase 
■■  living  water,"  see  chap.  xiv.  5,  .50.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  term  ■'  flesh  "  has  here,  too,  the  euphe- 
mistic sense  in  wliich  it  has  hitherto  been  used  in  this 
section.  (See  verses  2.  3,  7.)  Tliis  derives  support 
from  the  fact  that  whenever  bathing  of  tho  bocly  is 
ordered,  the  phrase  for  it  throughout  this  section  is 
uniformly  •■  bathe  iu  water  "  simply,  which  occurs  no 
less  than  ten  times  (chap.  xv.  .">— 8.  lU.  11,  18,  21,  22, 
27).  and  where  the  Authorised  Version  has  in  all  cases 
insertod  /( imnelf  in  italics.  This,  moreover,  seems  to  l)e 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  only  passage  iu  this 
section  where  the  expression  "  flesh "'  is  used  in  its 
literal  sense  for  "body"  (see  verse  16),  the  sacred 
writer  designedly  added  ( eth  knl)  "  all,"  so  that  it  might 
1)0  distinguished  from  the  euphemistic  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  in  all  the  other  passages  in  this  section. 
This,  however,  would  not  exclude  the  bathing  of  the 
body  as  well,  but,  on  the  contrary,  premises  it. 
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and  shall  be  clean,  ^i*'  And  on  the 
eighth  day  he  shall  take  to  him  two 
turtledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  and 
come  before  the  Loed  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
give  them  unto  the  priest :  <i''  and  the 
priest  shall  offer  them,  the  one  for  a  sin 
offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing; and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  before  the  Lord  for  his 
issue. 

(1^1  And  if  any  man's  seed  of  copula- 
tion   go  out  from   him,  then  he   shall 


1  Heb.,in?ierSi 
ration. 


wash  aU  bis  flesh  in  water,  and  be  un- 
clean until  the  even.  '^'*  And  every 
garment,  and  every  skin,  whereon  is  the 
seed  of  copulation,  shall  be  washed  with 
water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 
(18)  "jUj^g  woman  also  with  whom  man 
shall  lie  with  seed  of  copulation,  they 
shall  hoth  bathe  themselves  in  water,  and 
be  unclean  until  the  even. 

(i^>  And  if  a  woman  have  an  issue, 
and  her  issue  in  her  flesh  be  blood,  she 
shaU  be  ^  put  apart  seven  days :  and 
whosoever  toucheth  her  shall  be  imclean 


(W)  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall  take  to 
him. — If  after  the  bathiug  ou  the  eve  of  the  seventh 
day  no  sign  of  t]ie  infirmity  is  seen,  he  is  to  hring  on 
the  eightli  (lay  the  api^ointed  sacrifices.  It  is  very 
striking  that  ■n'hilst  in  other  cases  it  was  only  the  poor 
who,  ont  of  consideration,  were  allowed  two  turtledoves 
or  two  yonng  pigeons  (see  chaps,  v.  7,  xii.  8,  xiv.  22), 
in  the  case  before  us  the  meanest  offering  was  pre- 
scribed for  all  alike  who  suffered  from  this  infirmity, 
without  giving  them  the  choice  of  bringing  a  more  costly 
sacrifice.  The  iilirase  "  he  shall  take  to  him  "  is  simply 
a  Hebrew  pleonastic  way  for  saying  '"  he  shall  take." 

The  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation.— Better,  i/ie  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting, 
which  here  means  the  eastern  gate,  where  the  offerer 
would  face  the  west,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  the  place  of  the 
Lord's  Divine  majesty,  and  hence,  "  before  the  Lord." 

<i5)  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement. 
— That  is,  for  the  sinfid  act  which  has  brought  about 
the  infirmity.  Tlie  severity  with  which  people  were 
treated  who  had  contracted  this  disease  may  further  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  they  had  to  remain  without  the 
.  camp  (Num.  v.  1 — 4) .  During  the  second  Temple  they 
were  debarred  from  partaking  of  the  Paschal  meal,  and 
were  banished  from  the  iirecincts  of  the  holy  city. 
Hence,  when  David  in  his  great  indignation  wanted  to 
invoke  an  imprecation  upon  his  adversaries,  he  ex- 
claimed "  Let  there  not  fail  from  the  house  of  Joab  one 
tliat  hath  an  issue  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  29). 

(16)  And  if  any  man's  seed.— The  second  case, 
discussed  in  this  and  the  following  verses,  is  that  of  an 
involuntary  emission,  as  in  Deut.  xxiii.  10.  The  man 
who  sustained  it  had  simply  to  immerse  his  whole  body 
in  water  the  following  morning,  and  remain  unclean  till 
sundown.  Similar  rites  were  performed  by  the  ancients 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Thus  the  Egyptian 
priests  when  they  were  defiled  by  a  dream  purified 
themselves  Ijy  bathing  their  bodies ;  and,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Koran,  any  faithful  Mahommedan 
who  meets  with  such  an  accident  must  not  perform 
his  prayers  till  he  has  gone  through  the  prescribed 
oblation.     {Koran,  iv.  46.) 

(i?)  And  every  skin. — That  is,  everything  which 
a  man  wears  or  lies  upon  made  of  skin,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  ordinary  garments  made  of  stuffs  (see 
chap.  xiii.  48)  -with  which  it  is  associated.  Any  one  of 
these  tlms  defiled  was  cleansed  by  washing.  It  is  from 
this  cii'cumstance  that  the  apostle  borrows  the  ex- 
pression •'  having  even  the  garments  spotted  by  the 
fiesh  "  ( Judc  23). 

(18)  The  woman  also  with  whom  man  shall 
lie. — Better,  And  if  a  man  lie  with  a  woman,  that 


is,  even  when  what  is  specified  in  verse  16  takes  place 
in  intercourse  between  man  and  woman  lawfidly 
married,  it  pollutes  both  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
They  have  accordingly  both  to  immerse  their  whole 
bodies,  and  remain  unclean  till  sundown,  and  were 
debarred  from  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary  during 
that  day.  Hence  abstinence  from  conjugal  inter- 
course was  regarded  as  a  necessary  preparation  for 
the  performance  of  sacred  duties.  He  who  had  ap- 
proached his  wife  could  not  draw  nigh  to  God  (Exod. 
xix.  15 ) ,  and  was  not  allowed  to  partake  of  sacred  meals. 
(Comp.  1  Sam.  xxi.  5,  6.)  The  law  of  pollution  was  not 
designed  to  put  a  check  upon  marriage,  since  matri- 
mony is  a  Divine  institution  (Gen.  i.  27,  28,  ii.  21 — 25), 
but  it  is  intended  to  prevent  husband  and  wife  from 
making  an  immoderate  use  of  their  conjugal  life,  and 
thus  to  preserve  them  in  health  and  vigour  by  pre- 
scribing such  constant  purifications  after  it.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  other  nations  of  antiquity  enacted 
similar  laws.  Thus  the  Hindoos  and  the  Babjdonians 
bathed  after  conjugal  intercourse.  The  Egyptian 
priests  abstained  from  it  when  they  had  to  perform 
sacred  duties,  and  the  laity  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  unless  they  submitted  to 
ablutions.  Mahommed,  for  the  same  reason,  enjoins 
lustrations  upon  all  the  faitlrful  before  reciting  their 
prayers. 

(19)  And  if  a  woman  have  an  issue. — Having 
legislated  for  cases  in  connection  with  man — as  well 
as  for  one  case  in  which  both  the  husband  and  the  wife 
are  concerned,  the  Law  now  lays  dovra  directions  for 
two  cases  affecting  the  woman. 

And  her  issue  in  her  flesh  be  blood.— Better, 
if  her  issve,  &c.  This  clause  defines  the  preceding  one, 
stating  more  minutely  what  the  issue  consists  of  and 
proceeds  from. 

She  shall  be  put  apart  seven  days. — Tliough 
as  a  rule  the  discharge  ceases  after  three  or  four  days, 
yet,  as  in  the  first  stage  after  childbirth,  the  period 
of  uncleauness  is  extended  to  seven  days  to  include 
exceptional  cases.  (See  chap.  xii.  2.)  To  fully  appreciate 
the  mercifid  provisions  of  the  laws  here  enacted,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  gross  supersti- 
tions which  obtained  among  the  ancients  about  women 
in  this  condition,  but  the  cruel  treatment  to  which 
wives  and  daughters  were  subjected,  and  in  some 
countries  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  still  are 
subjected.  It  was  believed  that  if  a  woman  in  this 
condition  sat  under  a  tree,  all  its  fruit  fell  off ;  '  at 
her  approach  the  edge  of  a  tool  became  blunted,  and 
copper  utensils  contracted  a  fetid  smell,  and  meat  got 
sour,  and  a  thoasand  other  things.     Hence  the  Parsees 
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until  the  even.  ^^"^  And  every  tliinfj  that 
she  licth  upon  in  her  s(;piiratioii  .sha.ll 
be  unclean  :  every  thing  also  that  she 
sitteth  upon  shall  be  unclean.  *-''  And 
whosoever  toucheth  her  bed  shall  wiish 
his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  '— *  And 
whosoever  toucheth  any  thing  that  she 
sat  upon  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and 
bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even.  <***  And  if  it  he  on  Iter 
bed,  or  on  any  thing  whereon  she  sitteth, 
when  he  toucheth  it,  he  shall  be  unclean 
until  the  even,  '-*>  And  if  any  man  lie 
with  her  at  all,  and  her  flowers  be 
upon  him,  he  shall  be  unclean  seven 
days ;  and  all  the  bed  whereon  he  lieth 
shall  be  unclean. 

*^'  And  if  a  woman  have  an  issue  of 
her  blood  many  days  out  of  the  time  of 
her  separation,  or  if  it  nui  beyond  the 
time  of  her  separation  ;  all  the  days  of 
the  issue  of  her  uncleauness  shall  be  as 
the  days  of  her  separation :  she  sImU  he 


unclean.  <**'  Every  bed  whereon  she 
lieth  all  the  days  of  her  issue  shall  be 
unto  her  as  the  bed  of  her  separation : 
and  whatsoever  she  sitteth  upon  shall 
be  unclean,  as  the  uncleaimess  of  her 
separation.  '-'''  And  whosoever  touch- 
eth those  things  shall  be  unclean,  and 
shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  hira- 
sclf  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the 
even.  '^'  But  if  she  be  cleansed  of  her 
issue,  then  she  shall  number  to  herself 
seven  days,  and  after  that  she  shall  be 
clean.  "^'And  on  the  eighth  day  she 
shall  take  unto  her  two  turtles,  or  two 
young  pigeons,  and  bring  them  unto 
the  priest,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation.  '•'•"  And  the  priest 
shall  otter  the  one  for  a  sin  ottering, 
and  the  other  for  a  burnt  ottering  ;  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
her  before  the  Lord  for  the  issue  of  her 
uncleauness. 

(31)  Thus  shall  ye  separate  the  children 
of  Israel  from  their  uncleauness;  that 


not  only  isolated  her  from  tlio  rest  of  the  family,  but 
forbado  her  speakinff  to  any  one,  and  tlio.S(?  wlio  took  food 
to  lier  in  her  seclusion  liad  to  put  it  at  some  distance 
from  her.  Tlic  Zabii  purified  with  iire  every  place 
wliicli  she  trod.  Even  if  the  wind  wliicli  came  from 
tlie  quarter  where  slic  was  blow  upon  any  one,  ho  became 
polUited.  To  this  day  tlie  negroes  in  Issing,  tlio  Ual- 
inucks,  and  many  otliei-s,  liave  sfK-cial  liouses  for  them 
outside  each  town  and  viHago  ;  and  at,  the  River  La 
Plata  they  arc  sown  iuto  liammocks,  witli  only  a  small 
aporturo  for  the  moutli,  till  tlu-y  are  well  again.  To 
restrain  the  Jews  from  sharing  these  suiHTstitions,  and 
from  resorting  to  imy  of  these  inhuman  acts,  as  well 
»8  for  sanitary  purposes,  the  Lawgiver  ordained  these 
benign  and  lu-cessary  rides. 

Whosoever  touchetli  her  shall  be  unclean. 
—  Ijike  other  unclean  persons,  slie  defiled  by  being 
touched.  Thougli  not  expressed  hero,  it  is  implied 
Hint  he  who  contracted  this  defilement  liad  both  to 
wasli  liis  garments  and  batlio  his  body  as  usual. 

(21-w)  And  whosoever  toucheth  her  bed.— 
The  regulations  in  these  three  verses  are  the  same  as 
those  hiid  <l(iwn  in  verses  4 — 6. 

(3)  And  if  it  be  on  her  bed.— Better,  and  if 
<iny  object  be  on  her  bed,  that  is,  if  anything  happen  to 
lie  on  tier  IxhI. 

When  he  toucheth  it.— Rather,  if  he  toucheth 
it.  Whilst  tlie  former  two  verses  declare  that  if  any 
one  toHclies  tlic  l>od  itself,  or  the  thing  on  wliich  she 
s:it.  he  contracts  such  a  degree  of  defilement  that  he  must 
wash  his  clothes,  batlie  his  wliole  body,  and  rciuniu  in  a 
stat*  of  pollution  till  sundown,  tlie  verse  before  us 
<-iiacts  that  if  he  happens  to  touch  any  vi'ssel,  garment, 
or  any  other  objects  which  are  lying  on  the  defiling  bod 
or  seat  in  ((Ucstion.  he  has  only  to  remain  unclean  till 
sundown,  without  having  to  wa.sh  his  garments.  The 
defilement  in  this  case  is  not  primary,  but  secondary. 
It  is  no  more  the  lied  or  scat  which  defibnl  by 
direct  contact,  but  an  object  which  the  defiled   bed 
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or  seat  had  defiled,  the  pollution  in  this  case  being 
indirect. 

(-•*>  And  if  any  man  lie  with  her.— For  com- 
mitting this  gross  act  presumptuously,  both  parties 
to  it  were  visited  with  death.  ^See  chaps,  xviii.  19, 
XX.  18.) 

(-5»  Have  an  issue  . . .  many  days.- The  last  case 
is  that  of  a  chrouic  issue,  arising  from  a  derangement 
in  the  constitution.  Tliis  is  the  kind  of  comjilaint  from 
whidi  the  woman  sufi'ei-cd  who  came  to  Christ  (Matt, 
ix.  20;  Luke  viii.  44).  As  long  as  she  suffen-d  from  it, 
which  lasted  sometimes  for  many  years,  she  defiled  and 
was  defiling  in  the  same  way  as  in  her  menses. 

(2d,  2?)  Every  bed  whereon  she  lieth.— The 
iniles  here  laid  down  about  her  defilement  and  defiling 
are  the  same  as  those  in  verses  20 — 22. 

(28)  But  if  she  be  cleansed.— That  is,  cured  or 
healed  of  her  infirmity.  The  expression  "  cleansed  "  is 
used  both  liere  and  in  verse  l;j  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  complaint.  From  the  time  of  its  cessation  she  is  to 
count  seven  days,  during  which  no  trace  of  the  complaint 
must  be  observable,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  less  inno- 
cent disorder.     (See  verso  13.) 

After  that  she  shall  be  clean.— Tliat  is,  after 
Imviug  perfornieil  the  rites  of  lustration. 

(29)  She  shall  take  unto  her  .  .  .—On  the  eighth 
day  she  is  to  bring  the  siiiiie  sjicrifices  which  are  jire- 
scribed  for  the  man  who  is  cured  of  .in  issue  (see  verse 
14),  only  that  in  the  latter  case  the  man  had  to  be 
bathed  in  living  water,  l>ecause  he  brought  the  illness 
upon  himself. 

(*))  And  the  priest  shall  offer.— Exactly  in  the 
same  mauner  as  ilescril)e<l  in  vorse  15. 

(31)  Thus  shall  ye  separate.- That  is.  according 
to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  this  chapter.  "Ye" — i.e., 
Moses  and  Aaron,  to  whom  they  were  conjointly  ad- 
dressed (see  verse  1) — are  to  restrain  the  children  of 
Israel,  lest  they  be  punished  with  death  when  they 
approach  tke  Lord  in  a  defiled  state. 
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they  die  not  in  their  uncleanness,  when 
they  defile  my  tabernacle  that  is  among 
them. 

(32)  This  is  the  law  of  him  that  hath 
an  issue,  and  of  Mm  whose  seed  goeth 
from  him,  and  is  defiled  therewith ; 
(^>  and  of  her  that  is  sick  of  her  flowers, 
and  of  him  that  hath  an  issue,  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  woman,  and  of  him 
that  lieth  with  her  that  is  unclean. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  — (1)  And  the  Lord 


h  Ex.30, 10: 
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spake  unto  Moses  after  "the  death  of 
the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  when  they 
offered  before  the  Lord,  and  died ; 
(^'and  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak 
unto  Aaron  thy  brother,  that  he  *corae 
not  at  all  times  into  the  holy  place 
within  the  vail  before  the  mercy  seat, 
which  is  upon  the  ark  ;  that  he  die  not : 
for  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the 
mercy  seat.  (^*  Thus  shall  Aaron  come 
into  the  holy  place :  with  a  yomig 
bullock  for  a  sin  offering,  and  a  ram  for 


Defile  my  tabernacle.  —  Better,  my  dwelling- 
place,  which  can  here  be  used,  though  in  chap.  viii.  10, 
where  it  also  occurs,  the  expression  "  dwelHng-place  " 
does  not  suit  so  well. 

(32,  33)  This  is  the  law. — These  two  verses  give  a 
summary  of  the  contents  of  the  chapter.  In  the  re- 
capitulation, however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  order 
of  the  enactments  is  not  strictly  adhered  to. 

XVI. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— As  the 
observance  of  the  minute  reguLations  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  about  the  daily  sacrifices  and  purifica- 
tions would  necessarily  be  tainted  witli  many  imper- 
fections and  shortcomings,  both  ou  the  part  of  the 
mediating  priests  and  the  offering  laity,  a  general  day 
of  atonement  is  here  instituted,  when  priest  and  people 
are  alike  to  obtain  atonement  once  a  year  for  the  sius 
which  were  mixed  up  even  with  their  sacred  worship. 
The  day  of  atonement  enacted  in  the  chapter  before  us 
is  therefore  an  appropriate  conclusion  of  the  laws  of 
purification  in  the  preceding  chapters.  It  is  an  annual 
supplement  and  completion  of  all  the  ordinances  which 
were  daily  practised,  and  the  design  of  which  was  to 
obtain  atonement  and  reconciliation. 

After  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron. — 
That  is,  after  Nadab  and  Abihu,  his  two  eldest  sons, 
had  died,  in  consequence  of  haring  presumptuously 
entered  the  sanctuary  in  a  profane  manner,  and  at  an 
irregular  time.     (See  chap.  x.  1,  2.) 

(2)  That  he  come  not  at  all  times.— Moses  is 
therefore  to  warn  his  brother  Aaron,  the  high  priest,  that 
if  he  wishes  to  escape  a  similar  fate,  he  is  not  to  presume 
to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  except  on  one  day  of  the 
year,  the  Day  of  Atonement.  As  Aaron  here  stands  for 
aU  those  who  in  future  are  to  succeed  him  in  the  pon- 
tificate, so  Moses,  who  teaches  him  his  duty,  stands  for 
his  successors  who  are  hereafter  to  impart  instruction 
to  the  high  priests  on  these  most  solemn  occasions. 
Hence  during  the  second  Temple  the  tuition  and  pre- 
paration of  the  high  priest  for  his  functions  devolved 
upon  the  Sanhedrin,  who  prescribed  most  minute  rules 
for  his  guidance.  Seven  days  before  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment he  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  lodged  in  a 
chamber  in  the  Temple,  lest  he  should  contract  defile- 
ment, which  might  imfit  him  for  the  performance  of  his 
pontifical  duties.  The  elders  or  the  representatives  of 
the  Sanhedrin  read  and  expounded  to  him  the  ordi- 
nances contained  in  this  chapter;  which  he  had  to 
practise  in  their  presence,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  he 
coidd  rightly  perform  all  the  ceremonies.  This  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  night  previous  to  ^he  Day  of 
Atonement,  when  he  was  kept  awake,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  poUntiou  arising  from  a  dream  or  accident  by  night. 


He  read,  in  the  silent  hours  of  darkness,  the  Books  of 
Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles ;  and  if  he  was  no 
scholar,  and  could  not  read,  the  elders  read  them  to 
him.  As  it  was  deemed  important  that  he  should  not 
fall  asleep,  the  priests  who  surrounded  him  alternately 
snapped  their  fingers,  and  made  him  walk  on  the  cold 
pavement  of  the  court.  Wlien  the  chief  of  the  thirteen 
priests  who  were  appointed  to  perform  the  ordinary 
duties  in  connection  with  the  service  in  the  sanctuary 
had  ascertained  that  the  morning  had  dawned,  that  the 
ashes  had  been  removed  from  the  brazen  altar,  and  that 
the  time  of  the  early  sacrifice  had  arrived,  the  high 
priest  was  conducted  to  the  baptistery,  where  he  im- 
mersed his  whole  body  in  water. 

Into  the  holy  place. — This  is  here  more  minutely 
defined  by  "  within  the  vail,"  thus  showing  that  the 
Holy  of  Holies  is  meant.  In  the  succeediug  portions 
of  this  chapter,  however,  the  expression  "  holy  "  is  used 
for  "  Holy  of  Holies  "  without  this  adjimct.  (See 
verses  3,  16,  17,  20,  27.) 

Before  the  mercy  seat,  which  is  upon'  the 
ark. — Or,  according  to  •  the  accents  of  the  received 
text,  nor  come  to  the  mercy  seat,  which,  &c.  The  pre- 
sent text  exhibits  the  view  of  the  Pharisees — that  the 
high  priest,  though  at  some  distance  from  the  ark,  is  yet 
hid  through  the  frankincense  on  the  bui-ning  coals  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  itself  (see  verses  12, 13) ;  whilst  the 
Sadducees  maintained  that  he  must  put  it  on  the  coals 
already  in  the  court,  because  they  deemed  it  improper 
to  work  in  the  pi'esence  of  the  Lord,  and  because  th& 
pontiff  would  otherwise  see  the  ark.  The  Authorised 
Version,  therefore,  here,  as  elsewhere,  follows  the  view 
of  the  Sadducees,  and  departs  from  the  received  accents, 
which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  traditional  text. 

For  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud.  —  That  is, 
because  the  ^Lord  appeared  over  the  mercy  seat  and 
between  the  cherubim  in  the  bright  luminous  cloud 
which  constituted  the  symbol  of  His  Divine  presence 
(see  Exod.  xxv.  22),  therefore  even  the  high  priest 
must  not  approach  it  except  on  the  occasion  here  pre- 
scribed. The  Sadducees,  however,  render  it,  only  in 
the  cloud  of  incense  will  I  be  seen  on  the  cover,  that  is, 
in  the  cloud  arising  from  the  burning  incense  which  the 
high  priest  is  to  produce  by  fumigation  before  he  enters 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  which  is  to  conceal  the  mani- 
fested Deity. 

(3)  Thus  shall  Aaron  come.— Better,  With  this 
shall,  &c.,  that  is,  with  the  following  sacrifices,  ritual, 
vestments,  &c.,  shall  he  approach  the  most  holy  place, 
after  having  offered  pi'cviously  the  daily  morning 
sacrifice,  and  performed  the  ordinaiy  daily  service. 
During  the  performance  of  the  morning  service  the 
high  priest,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  wore  the  golden  vest- 
ments.     These  he  changed  for  the   white   garments; 
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a  burnt  offering.  <*>  He  shall  put  on 
the  holy  linen  coat,  and  ho  shall  have 
the  linen  breeches  upon  his  flesh,  and 
shall  be  pirded  with  a  linen  j^irdle,  and 
with  the  linen  niitre  shall  he  be  attired  : 
these  are  holy  garments  ;  therefore  shall 
he  wash  his  flesh  in  water,  and  so  put 
them  on.  <'*'  And  he  shall  take  of  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering, 


and  one  ram  for  a  burnt  offering.  <'•'  Ai.d 
Aaron  shall  offer  his  bidlock  of  the  sin 
ottering,  which  is  for  himself,  and  "make 
an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his 
house.  '"  And  he  shall  take  the  two 
goats,  and  present  them  before  the 
LoHD  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation.  ("'And  Aaron  shall 
cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats  ;  one  lot 
for  the  LoKD,  and  the  other  lot  for  the 


before  he  commenced  the  special  ritual  prescribed  for 
this  (lay. 
With  a  young  bullock  for  a  sin  offering.— 

Which  hiul  to  bo  of  tho  sccdiid  year  (sec  Exod.  xxix.  1), 
and  which  the  high  priest  had  in  buy  with  his  own 
money.  It  was  to  be  liis  i>wu  proiierty  Ixjcaiiso  the 
victim  was  to  oxpiato  liis  own  sins,  since  lie,  like  the 
meanest  Hinncr,  rcf|uirod  Divine  mercy  and  fdrgivonoss, 
though,  owing  to  his  high  office,  ho  had  to  bring  a  more 
costly  sacrifice, 

(*)  He  shall  put  on  the  holy  linen  coat.— 
Better,  a  holy  linen  tunic.  The  fnur  articles  of  cloth- 
ing hero  mentioned,  all  of  which  were  of  white  linen, 
constituted  the  sacerdotal  "  white  vestments,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  "  tho  golden  garments."  Of  tlie  white 
garments  lie  possessed  two  sets,  one  of  Egyptian  linen, 
and  the  other  iif  Indian  and  less  costly  linen.  The  com- 
munity allowed  tho  liigh  priest  thirty  minie  to  purcha.se 
tliese  garments,  and  he  could  add  as  much  as  ho  liked 
from  ids  own  money  if  he  \rished  them  to  be  more  costly, 
provided  tlie  material  was  linen  made  of  six  double- 
twisted  thn>ads  and  of  flax.  It  was  the  more  costly 
vestments  of  Egyptian  linen  which  the  high  priest  wore 
on  this  occasion.  The  latter  he  put  on  in  tlie  after  part 
of  the  day  when  he  enfereil  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  bring 
out  tho  censer.  These  garments  were  the  same  i\s  those 
of  tlic  ordinary  priests,  except  tho  turban,  which  was  a 
little  taller. 

And  he  shall  wash.-  He  had  to  bathe  his  body 
every  time  wIumi  he  changed  his  vestments. 

(5)  And  ho  shall  take  of  the  congregation.— 
On  this  occasion  the  high  priest  himself  had  toofiiciate, 
by  virtue  of  his  being  the  chief  mediator  between  Grod 
and  His  people. 

Two  kids  of  the  goats.- Better,  two  shaggy  he- 
goatn.  (See  cliap.  iv.  'S-i.)  These  two  goats,  which 
were  the  sin  offering  for  the  people,  and  the  ram.  which 
was  their  burnt  offering,  were  purchased  witli  the 
money  of  the  public  some  time  before  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. During  the  second  Temi)lo  the  two  goats  had 
to  be  alike  in  value,  equal  in  size,  and  of  the  same 
colour.  If  one  of  them  happened  to  die  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  lot,  a  new  juiir  had  to  be  purchased,  and  the 
surviving  one  of  the  original  pair  was  kept  and  properly 
fc<l  till  it  lH>came  ritunlly  defective,  whereupon  it  was 
sold,  and  the  money  paid  into  the  sacred  treasury. 

(«)  And  Aaron  shall  offer.— Better,  And  Aaron 
shall  present,  or  bring  near,  as  tho  wortl  literally 
denotes  (comp.  verses  9,  11.  &c.),  since  the  actual  offer- 
ing or  killing  took  place  afterwards,  when  the  lota  for 
the  goats  had  been  cast,  as  described  in  verse  11. 

For  himself,  and  for  his  house.— By  this  is 
meant  that  the  atonement  was  for  his  own  sins,  for 
those  of  his  family  and  for  all  the  priests,  the  sons  of 
Aaron.  The  ritual  at  this  i)ontifical  sacrifice  during 
the  second  Ten\ple  was  most  solemn  and  impressive. 


By  the  side  of  the  victim,  which  was  placed  lietween 
tlie  porch  and  the  altar  towards  the  east,  stood  the  high 
priest,  arrayed  in  his  white  rol)c8,  with  his  fa<'e  towards 
the  west.  In  this  attitude  of  a  penitent  sinner,  the 
pontiff  laid  both  his  hands  upon  the  sacrifice  and  con- 
fessed his  sins  in  an  audible  voi<'e  iti  the  sight  of  God  and 
tho  assembled  congregation  as  follows  :  "  O  Lord,  I 
have  sinned,  1  have  committed  iniquity,  I  have  trans- 
gressed before  thee,  1  and  my  liouse.  O  Lord.  I  beseech 
thee  cover  over  my  sins,  iniquities,  and  transgressions 
which  I  have  committed  before  thee,  1  and  my  hous*', 
even  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses  thy  sen-ant — 
For  on  that  day  He  will  cover  over  for  you  and  (deanse 
you  from  all  your  sins,"  &c.  To  this  the  congregation 
replied  :  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  His  glorious  king- 
dom for  ever  and  ever."  Wliereupon  the  high  priest 
repeated  this  confession  a  second  time,  including  in  it 
the  children  of  Aaron,  (jod's  holy  people.  (See  versi'  11.) 

(7)  And  he  shall  take  the  two  goats.— Having 
presented  his  own  sin-offering,  the  high  priest,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  chief  priests,  now  cauK?  to  the  north 
of  the  altar.  Here  the  one  of  his  com])anious  who  was 
next  in  rank  to  tlie  pontiff  placed  himself  at  liis  right 
side,  whilst  tho  other,  who  hekl  the  office  of  chief  of 
the  principal  household  (see  1  Chron.  xxiv.  t>),  stood  at 
his  left.  It  was  here  that  the  two  goats  were  presented 
with  tlieir  faces  to  the  west,  where  tho  Holy  of  Hcdies 
was,  and  where  tho  Divine  majesty  was  especially 
revealed. 

(8)  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots.— Tlio  lots  con- 
sisted of  two  small  tablets  which  at  an  earlier  time  were 
of  box  or  ebony  wood,  but  which  during  the  later  part 
of  tho  second  Temple  were  made  of  gold,  and  were 
kept  in  a  wooden  chest.  On  the  one  was  engniveil 
tho  words  "For  Jehovah,"  and  on  the  other  "For 
Azazel,"  the  expression  in  the  original,  which  is  trans- 
lated scapegoat  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The  high 
priest,  after  shaking  the  chest,  put  both  his  hands  into  the 
urn  and  simultaneously  took  out  the  two  tablets,  one  in 
each  hand.  Hereupon  he  put  the  tablet  wliieh  he  had 
in  his  right  hand  u}>on  the  goat  that  was  standing  on 
his  right  side,  whilst  the  tablet  in  his  U'ft  hand  he  put 
on  the  goat  on  his  left  side.  If  the  tablet  with  tho  in- 
scription "  For  Jehovah  "  was  in  his  right  hand  the 
chief  priest  who  stotxl  at  the  right  of  the  pontiff  ex- 
claimed "  Hold  up  thy  right  hand  on  high  ! "'  and  if  it 
happene<l  to  be  in  the  left  hand,  the  chief  of  the  prin- 
ciiMil  household,  who  stood  on  his  left,  called  out  to  liim 
"  H(dd  up  thy  Irft  hand."  Hereupon  the  high  priest  laid 
tlie  two  lots  on  the  two  goats,  the  one  in  the  right  hand 
on  the  goat  at  his  right,  and  the  one  in  the  left  hand  on 
tho  animal  at  his  left,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, "  To 
the  Lord  a  sin  offering  !  " 

And  the  other  lot  for  the  scapegoat.— Better, 
and  the  other  lot  for  Azazel.  The  wonl.  wliicli  only 
occurs   in   this  chapter,   probably  denotes  the  utterly 
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^  scapegoat,  '^'  And  Aaron  shall  bring 
the  goat  ujjon  whicli  the  Lord's  lot 
^fell,  and  offer  him  for  a  sin  offering. 
'1^)  But  the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell 
to  be  the  scapegoat,  shall  be  presented 
alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an 
atonement  with  him,  and  to  let  him  sro 
for  a  scapegoat  mto  the  wilderness. 

(1^*  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  buUock 
of  the  sin  offering,  which  is  for  himself, 
and  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him- 
self, and  for  his  house,  and  shall  kill 
the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering  which  is 
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for  himself :  <^'  and  he  shall  take  a 
censer  full  of  burning  coals  of  fire  from 
off  the  altar  before  the  Lord,  and  his 
hands  full  of  sweet  incense  beaten 
small,  and  bring  ii  within  the  vail : 
(13)  and  he  shall  put  the  incense  upon 
the  fire  before  the  Lord,  that  the  cloud 
of  the  incense  may  cover  the  mercy 
seat  that  is  upon  the  testimony,  that 
he  die  not :  <i*'  and  "  he  shall  take  of 
the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  'sprinkle 
it  with  his  finger  upon  the  mercy  seat 
eastward ;    and  before   the  mercy  seat 


banished  demon,  the  prince  of  the  evil  spirits,  who  with 
his  legions  occupies  the  desert  regions  and  desolated 
places.  (Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14  ;  Matt.  xii.  43  ; 
Luke  xi.  24  ;  Rev.  xviii.  2.)  As  the  removal  or  pardon 
of  sin  is  often  represented  in  the  Bible  by  its  being 
banished  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  and  seas 
(Micah  vii.  19;  Ps.  ciii.  12),  nothing  could  be  more 
striking  or  convey  to  the  people  the  idea  of  absolute 
forgiveness  better  than  this  symbolical  act  of  sending 
the  goat  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  congregation  to  the 
wUdemess,  the  abode  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  back 
to  the  author  of  all  sin.  The  rendering,  scapegoat,  is 
contrary  to  the  manifest  antithesis  of  the  verse.  If  the 
one  member  "  For  Jehovah  "  denotes  a  person,  the 
second  member  "  For  Azazel,"  which  forms  the  contrast, 
must,  prinui  facie,  also  denote  a  person.  Besides,  the 
translation  scapegoat  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  next 
verse  but  one,  where,  if  adopted,  it  woidd  literally  be 
"  to  send  the  goat  to  the  scapegoat  in  the  wilderness  " 
(see  verse  10),  or  in  verse  26,  where  it  is,  "  and  he  who 
taketh  away  the  goat  to  the  scapegoat." 

(9)  The  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's  lot  feU. 
—Immediately  after  the  lots  decided  the  destiny  of  the 
two  goats  they  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
peculiar  marks.  The  one  which  was  "for  Jehovah" 
had  a  red  woollen  thread  tied  around  its  neck,  whilst  the 
one  "for  Azazel"  had  the  scarlet  thread  tied  on  the 
head  or  on  the  horns. 

And  offer  him  for  a  sin  oflfering.— Better, 
and  shall  present,  or  appoint  it  for  a  sin  offering  (see 
verse  6),  as  the  actual  offering  of  it  up  took  place  after- 
wards.    (See  verse  15.) 

(10)  On  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape- 
goat.— Better,  on  ivhich  the  lot  "for  Azazel"  fell. 
Tliis  one  with  its  distinctive  scarlet  badge  was  placed 
at  the  spot  from  whence  he  was  sent  away,  and  thus 
stood  alive,  not  presented,  before  the  Lord. 

To  make  an  atonement  with  him.— Better,  to 
inahe  atonement  for  it,  that  is,  it  was  placed  before  the 
Lord  in  order  that  it  might  receive  expiation  and  sancti- 
fication,  and  thus  be  fitted  for  the  sacred  purposes  it 
was  destined  to  fulfil.     (See  verses  16,  18.) 

And  to  let  him  go  for  a  scapegoat  into 
the  wilderness.— Better,  to  send  it  to  Azazel  into 
the  ivilderness. 

(11)  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  bullock.— 
Having  formally  dedicated  the  bullock  for  his  own  sin 
offering  (see  verse  6),  and  after  the  two  goats  wliich 
constituted  the  people's  sin  offering  had  been  presented 
and  their  lots  decided  (verses  7 — 10),  Aaron  comes  back 
to  his  own  sin  offering  a  second  time.  He  again  laid 
both  his  hands  on  the  victim  and  repeated  the  confes- 
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sion  for  himself,  for  his  house,  and  for  the  whole  priest- 
liood,  as  given  in  verse  6. 

And  shall  make  an  atonement  for  himself.— 
His  own  sins  had  first  to  be  expiated  before  he  could 
offer  the  atoning  sacrifices  for  the  people.  (Comp. 
Heb.  V.  3,  ix.  7.) 

And  shaU  kill  the  bullock.— Being  a  sacrifice 
offered  up  for  himself  the  high  priest,  like  any  layman, 
had  to  slaughter  the  victim,  and  could  not  delegate 
this  work  to  anyone  else.  (See  chap.  i.  5.)  He  received 
the  blood  in  the  sprinkling  bowl,  which  he  handed  over 
to  a  priest  to  stir  the  blood  lest  it  should  coagulate 
while  he  performed  the  fumigation. 

(12)  A  censer  fuU  of  burning  coals.— After 
the  bullock  was  slain,  and  before  its  blood  was  sprinkled, 
the  high  priest  took  the  censer,  which  on  this  occa- 
sion was  a  golden  one,  and  filled  it  with  brightly  glow- 
ing coals.  These  he  took  off  from  that  part  of  the 
ever-burning  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  or 
brazen  altar  which  was  next  to  the  west,  towards  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  where  the  Lord  had  His  dweUing. 
This  is  the  sense  which  the  canonical  law  attached  to 
the  phrase  here  "  before  the  Lord." 

And  his  hands  full  of  sweet  incense. — Having 
provided  himself  with  two  handfuls  of  the  finest 
incense,  and  holding  the  censer  mth  the  fire  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  cup  with  the  incense  in  his  left,  he 
now  entered  for  the  first  time  through  the  second  vail 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  advanced  to  the  ark  of  tlie 
covenant,  and  deposited  the  censer  between  its  two 
staves.  During  the  second  Temple  he  stepped  forward 
to  the  stone  which  was  the  substitute  of  the  Ark,  and 
placed  the  censer  upon  it. 

(13)  And  he  shall  put  the  incense.— The  high 
priest  now  threw  the  incense  upon  the  coals  in  the 
censer,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  stayed  there  till  the 
whole  place  was  tilled  with  a  cloud  of  smoke,  taking 
special  care  that  the  mercy  seat  and  the  cherubim 
should  be  enveloped  in  the  cloud.  Whereupon  he  left 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  walkinof  backward,  with  his  face  to 
the  holy  place  and  his  back  to  the  Temple.  Upon  his 
emerging  from  within  the  second  vail,  and  arriving  in 
the  Holy  place,  he  pronounced  the  following  prayer : — 
"  May  it  please  Thee,  O  Lord  my  God,  that  if  this  year 
was  intended  to  be  one  of  drought,  it  be  one  of  rain. 
May  he  who  rules  over  the  house  of  Judah  not  die. 
May  Thy  people  not  be  in  want,  so  that  one  should  beg 
bread  from  another  or  from  strangers ;  and  let  not  the 
prayers  of  travellers  come  before  Thee  "  [because  they 
pray  that  no  rain  may  fall]. 

(1*)  And  he  shall  take  of  the  blood.— Having 
left  the  Holy  place  and  returned  to  the  court,  where  the 
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aliall  he  sprinkle  of  the  blood  with  his 
linger  seven  times. 

('5)  Then  shall  he  kill  the  goat  of  the 
sin  ofl'ering,  that  is  for  the  people,  and 
ibring  lii.s  blood  within  the  vail,  and  do 
with  that  blood  as  he  did  with  the  blood 
•of  the  bullock,  and  spriidch;  it  ujwn  the 
mercy  sea(,  and  before  the  mereyseat: 
<'")  and  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
the  holy  place,  because  of  the  unclean- 
uess  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
because  of  their  transgressions  in  all 
their  sins :  and  so  shall  he  do  for  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congi-egation,  that 
'reinaineth  among  them  iii  the  nudst 
of  theii*  uncleanness.  (^^^''Aiid  there 
shall  be  no  man  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  when  he  goeth  in  to 
make  an  atonement  in  the  holy  ^J^ace, 
until  he  come  out,  and  have  made  an 


1  Ilcb..  (JtMUe». 


atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his 
hou.seliold,  and  for  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel.  '"*'  And  he  shall  go  out  unto 
the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lokd,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  it ;  and  shall 
take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and 
of  the  bio(jd  of  the  goat,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horns  oi  the  altar  round  about. 
•'"'And  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood 
upon  it  with  his  finger  seven  times,  and 
cleanse  it,  and  hallow  it  from  the  un- 
cleanness of  the  children  of  Israel. 

<■-")  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end  of 
reconciling  the  holy  jAace,  and  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
altar,  he  shall  bring  the  live  goat: 
(-'*  and  Aaron  shall  lay  both  bis  hands 
ui)on  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and 
confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of 
the   children   of    Israel,   and   all   their 


jiricRt  stood  witli  tlio  bowl  of  Die  blood  of  the  bullock, 
Mtirriup  it,  to  pri'vent  it  coajfidiitiiig  (see  verse  11),  tho 
high  priest  took  it,  uiid  went  back  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
to  the  same  place  whore  he  stood  ou  his  first  entry. 

Sprinkle  it  with  his  linger.— During  the  second 
Temple  the  high  priest  8i)rinkle(l  tlie  blood  once  up- 
wards and  seven  times  downwards,  iu  such  a  manner 
that  tlio  eight  sprinklings  formed  a  continuous  line  on 
tlie  ground.  Aa  he  sprinkled  he  was  obliged  to  count 
one.  two,  three,  ic,  lest  he  sliould  make  a  mistake. 

(15)  Then  shall  he  kill  the  goat.— As  the  act  of 
expiation  for  liimsilf  and  for  the  priesthood  was  thus 
completed  l)y  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  tho  high 
priest  again  loft  tlio  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  put  the  vessel  on  a  golden  stand  iu  the 
Temple,  expressly  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  re- 
turned  to  the  court,  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  On 
tho  north  side  of  tlie  altar  lie  slew  tiie  goat  which  the 
lot  had  destined  for  Uod,  and  which  was  the  sin  offer- 
ing for  the  people.  As  in  the  case  of  the  bullock, 
which  was  his  own  sin  offering,  he  caught  the  blood  iu 
the  bowl,  and  went  within  the  Holy  of  Holies  a  third 
time.  He  placed  liiinself  iu  the  same  position  as  before, 
sprinkled  and  counted  the  spriukliugs  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  on  his  returning  to  tho  Holy  place,  put 
the  vessel  on  another  stand. 

(16)  Make  an  atonement  for  the  holy  place.— 
Tho  transgressions  of  the  Israelites  duriug  the  year  not 
only  defiled  tliem.  but  also  drew  defilemont  upon  the 
very  sanctuary  with  its  utensils,  which  was  pitched  iu 
tho  midst  of  them.  For  tliis  purpose  tho  high  priest 
during  the  second  Temple  thoroughly  mixed  tlie  blood 
of  tho  bullock  witli  that  of  tho  goat,  and  went  out  into 
tho  Holy  place  which  he  inspected  first. 

And  so  shall  he  do  for  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. — Better,  and  so  sluill  he  do  for  the 
tent  of  meeting.  He  next  cleansed  by  the  same  process 
the  tont  of  meeting,  or  the  court  of  the  sanctuary, 
where  the  Israelites  were  usually  admitted  ;  tliat  is,  the 
high  priest  sprinkled  the  court  and  the  altar  of  burnt 
ofTering  which  was  in  it  eight  times  with  the  mingled 
blood  of  the  Imllock  and  goat. 

(17)  And  there  shall  be  no  man.— Wliilst  the 
high  priest  was  performing  this  process  of  cleansing. 
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no  one,  whether  priest  or  Israelite,  was  permitted  to  be 
present,  tlius  jire<duding  the  possibility  of  anyone  being 
within  the  precincts  who  had  unwittingly  contracted 
delilemcnt.  The  fact  that  the  high  priest  was  thus 
alone  iu  the  sanctmiry,  with  no  one  to  see  how  he  eon. 
ducted  the  ritual,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  his  being 
sworn,  on  the  eve  of  tlie  Day  of  Atonement,  by  the  chief 
priests  and  the  elders  of  the  Sanliedrin  that  lie  would 
make  no  change  whatever  in  the  traditional  ceremonies 
of  tho  day,  as  follows : — "  We  adjure  thee,  by  Him  who 
hath  causi'd  His  name  to  dwell  in  this  house,  that  thou 
shall  not  alter  anything  of  all  that  we  do  .say  unto  thee." 
This  had  esjx-cial  reference  to  tbo  points  at  issue 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  as  some  of  the 
high  jiriests  held  the  Sadducaiu  views.     (See  verse  2.) 

(IS)  And  ho  shaU  go  out  unto  the  altar.— The 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple  took  this  to 
denote  the  golden  altar,  or  the  altar  of  incense  which 
stood  iu  the  Holy  place  over  against  tho  Holy  of  Holies, 
as  this  was  the  altar  for  which  expiation  was  made  once 
a  year  on  this  day  (see  Exod.  xxi.  10) ;  hence  it  was 
cleansed  next.  Beginning  at  the  north-eastern  corner, 
tho  high  priest  then  went  to  the  north-western,  then 
the  south-western,  and  last  round  to  the  south-eastern 
corner. 

d'')  And  he  shall  sprinkle. — He  then  sprinkled 
with  liis  right  finger,  seven  times,  the  middle  or  top  of 
the  altar,  the  coals  and  ashes  liaviug  been  previously 
removed  so  effectually,  that  the  gold  appeared.  The 
remainder  of  the  blood  he  poured  out  at  tlie  western 
and  south-eastern  side  of  the  altar,  where  a  drain  com- 
umuicated  with  tho  Kidron,  whither  it  was  conducted 
by  a  pipe. 

(20)  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end.— Having 
finishe<l  the  expiation  for  himself,  his  fellow  jiriests, 
and  tho  sanctuary  with  its  utensils,  the  goal  destined 
by  lot  for  Azazel,  which  was  standing  in  the  court  before 
the  Lortl,  was  now  brought  to  the  high  priest,  that  he 
might  ciimiilfto  the  sin-offering  for  the  Israelites. 

(ii)  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands.— 
With  the  impositiim  of  •'  both  his  hands,"  a  phra.se  which 
only  occurs  in  this  ceremony,  the  high  priest  indicated 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  ])ossible  that  the  aniiiial  was 
intended  both  for  the  priesthood  and  for  the  laity. 
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transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  puttiiig 
them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and 
shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  ^a 
fit  man  into  the  wilderness :  '^*  and  the 
goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  ini- 
quities unto  a  land  ''not  inhabited  :  and 
he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

(23)  And  Aaron  shall  come  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
shall  put  off  the  linen  garments,  which 
he  put  on  when  he  went  into  the  holy 


\  Heb.,  a  inan  oj 
opportunity. 


2  Heb.,  0/  separa- 
tion. 


place,  and  shall  leave  them  there  :: 
(^*'  and  he  shall  wash  his  flesh  with 
water  in  the  holy  place,  and  put  on  his 
garments,  and  come  forth,  and  offer  his 
burnt  offering,  and  the  birmt  offering 
of  the  people,  and  make  an  atonement 
for  himself,  and  for  the  people.  <^>Aiid 
the  fat  of  the  sin  offering  shall  he  burn 
upon  the  altar. 

(26)  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  f oi-^ 
the  scapegoat  shall  wash  his  clothes,, 
and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  after- 


And  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities.— 

This  confession,  which  was  at.  first  extempore,  was  for- 
mulated during  the  second  Temple  as  follows :  "  O 
Lord,  thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel,  have  sinned,  and 
done  iniquity,  and  transgressed  before  thee.  O  Lord,  I 
beseech  thee,  cover  over  the  sins,  the  iniquities  and  the 
transgressions  that  thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel,  have 
sinned,  have  done  iuiquitously,  and  have  transgressed 
before  thee,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  thy  servant 
Moses  "  (Lev.  xvi.  30).  The  priests  and  the  people  who 
stood  in  the  court  when  they  heard  the  high  priest  utter 
the  InefBable  name,  Jehovah — which  in  the  time  of 
Christ  was  only  pronounced  on  this  day,  and  that  by 
the  pontiff — prostrated  themselves,  and  witli  their  faces 
to  the  ground  responded,  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  His 
glorious  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever." 

Putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat. 
—By  this  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  confession,  the 
high  priest  transferred  the  sins  of  the  nation  to  the 
goat.  He  then  turned  to  the  people,  and  declared, "  Te 
shall  be  clean." 

Send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fl.t  man. 
— The  guilt-laden  animal  was  then  entrusted  to  a  man 
previously  appointed,  to  be  conducted  to  the  lonely 
region,  the  abode  of  Azazel,  thus  carrying  back  to  him 
the  sins  which  he  enticed  tlie  people  to  commit  during 
the  year.  The  phrase  which  is  here  rendered  by  "  a  fit 
man,"  and  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible,  de- 
notes more  properly  a  timely  man,  a  man  at  hand,  one 
appointed  for  the  occasion.  The  marginal  rendering, 
"  a  man  of  opportunity,"  is  still  more  objectionable. 

(22)  xinto  a  land  not  inhabited. — Literally,  un- 
to a  land  cut  off,  that  is,  a  place  the  ground  of  which 
is  sepai-ated  from  all  around  it,  hence  a  summit,  a  peak 
standing  out  by  itself,  a  precipice. 

In  the  wilderness. — Where  no  human  beings 
dwell,  but  which  is  the  abode  of  evil  spirits.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  directions  here  are  simply  to  conduct  the 
goat  into  the  wildemess,  where  it  is  apparently  to  be  let 
loose  to  pursue  its  own  course.  During  the  second 
Temple,  however,  the  authorities  decreed  that  the 
animal  must  be  destroyed.  Accordingly  one  of  the 
priests  who  was  appointed  to  execute  this  mission  led 
the  goat  to  a  rock  called  Zuck,  in  the  wildemess, 
situate  about  twelve  miles,  or  ninety  furlongs,  from 
Jerusalem.  Between  the  holy  city  and  this  steep  rock, 
ten  booths  were  erected  at  intervals  of  one  mile,  and 
persons  were  located  in  every  booth  to  accompany  the 
messenger  to  the  next  tent,  which  was  distant  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey.  From  the  last  booth  to  the  rock,  which 
was  double  this  distance,  the  messenger  had  no  com. 
panion,  but  he  was  carefully  watched  by  the  occupants 
of  the  last  booth  to  see  that  he  performed  the  ritual 
according  to  the  prescribed  order.     On  his  arrival  at 


the  mountain  he  divided  the  crimson  thread,  which  was 
the  badge  of  the  goat,  into  two ;  one  half  he  fastened 
to  the  rock,  and  the  other  he  tied  between  the  two  horns 
of  the  victim,  and  then  pushed  the  animal  down  the 
projecting  ledge  of  the  rock,  when  it  was  dashed  to 
pieces  before  it  reached  the  bottom.  Hereupon  the 
persons  stationed  at  the  last  booth  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings waved  linen  cloths  or  white  flags,  thus  signal- 
ling from  station  to  station  to  the  priests  in  the  court 
of  the  Temple  the  arrival  of  the  goat  at  its  proper 
destination. 

(23)  Shall  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. — Better,  shall  come  into  the  tent  of 
meeting.  This  was  the  fourth  time  tliat  the  high  priest- 
entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  ou  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. The  object  of  liis  going  into  the  most  Holy  was  to 
fetch  the  censer  and  the  incense  cup  which  he  had  left 
between  the  two  staves  (see  verse  12).  To  do  this 
he  had  again  to  bathe,  which  always  accompanied  the 
change  of  garments,  and  to  put  on  his  white  robes.  As- 
it  was  no  part  of  the  actual  service,  but  was  simply  a 
necessary  act  subsequent  to  the  service,  it  is  not  fully 
described  in  the  text.  This  was  the  last  act  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  which  the  high  priest  performed  in  his 
white  robes. 

And  shall  leave  them  there. — The  robes  wei-e^ 
now  deposited  in  a  chamber  in  the  sanctuary  especially 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  the  high  priest  was  never 
allowed  to  minister  in  them  again. 

(2i)  And  he  shall  wash  his  flesh.— That  is, 
immerse  his  whole  body.  The  baptistery,  where  the 
high  priest  performed  these  ablutions,  was  on  the  roof 
of  a  building  in  the  sacred  precincts.  According  to  the 
authorities  and  practice  during  the  second  Temple  the 
act  described  in  this  verse  preceded  the  one  ordered  in 
the  foregoing  verse.  The  burnt  offering,  both  for 
himself  and  for  the  people,  the  high  priest  offered  in 
the  golden  garments.  These  he  changed  for  the  wliite 
robes  when  lie  afterwards  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
to  fetch  the  censer  and  the  incense  cup.  The  sacrifice 
consisted  first  of  his  own  ram,  then  the  ram  of  the 
people,  and  lastly  the  bullock  of  the  people,  and  their 
seven  lambs.     (Comp.  Num.  xxix.  8). 

(25)  And  the  fat  of  the  sin  oflFering.- That  is, 
the  fat  of  the  inwards  of  both  the  bullock  (see  verse  6) 
and  the  goat  (see  verse  15),  which  constituted  the  sin 
offering,  as  well  as  the  fat  of  the  other  goat,  which  was 
the  priest's  sin  offering,  was  to  be  burnt  upon  the 
brazen  altar  of  burnt  offering  in  the  courtyard.  (See 
chap.  iv.  8—10.) 

(26)  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the 
scapegoat. — Better,  And  he  that  leadeth  away  the 
goat  to  Azazel  (see  verse  10).  As  the  messenger  who 
conducted  the  sin-laden  animal  to  the  author  of  sin 
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ward  come  into  the  camp.  '^^'  And  the 
bullock  for  the  sin  offering,  and  the 
goat  for  the  sin  offering,  whose  blood 
was  brought  in  to  make  atonement  in 
the  holy  plarr,  shall  one  carry  forth 
"without  the  camp  ;  and  they  shall  burn 
in  the  firo  their  skiuH,  and  their  flesh, 
and  their  dung.  <^'And  he  that  burneth 
them  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 


rh.».»;H<-h.  13. 


his  flesh   in  water,  and   afterward   he 
shall  come  into  the  camp. 

<^'>And  thin  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  you :  that  in  the  seventh  month, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall 
afHict  your  souls,  and  do  no  work  at  all, 
whether  it  he  one  of  your  ovni  country, 
or  a  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among 
you  :  **''  for  on  that  day  shall  the  priest 


c'ontnictcil  (lolilniioiit  hy  tlic  impurity  wliich  the  ^-ictim 
CHrricd  iiwny,  Iwi  liiul  Ixitli  to  wasli  lii.n  cidthcs  and  im- 
morso  IiiH  whcili'  bmly  in  water  bcforo  ho  wns  ndniittod 
into  the  onnii).  During  tlip  second  Temple  ho  re- 
mained iu  tlio  last  booth,  which  was  a  mile  fnmi 
JeruNftlera,  till  sundown,  when  ho  was  ro-admittod  into 
tho  camp. 

(27)  And  tho  bullock.  -Tluit  is,  the  bodies  of  the 
sin  offerings  for  the  priests  and  tlie  i)eoplo  (see  versCH 
5,  6,  !),  11),  whose  blood  the  high  priest  carried  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  (See  vorsos  14,  15,  with  chap.  iv. 
11,  U.) 

Shall  one  carry  forth. — Better  shall  be  carried 
forth.  During  tho  second  Temple  four  men  carried 
the  carcases  upon  two  poles  to  the  place  set  aside 
outside  Jerusalem  for  burning.  (See  chap.  iv.  11.) 
Hence  the  ancient  Palestinian  Targum  translates  it. 
"  they  sliall  be  carried  out  on  poles  by  tho  hands  of  the 
younger  priests."  As  lias  already  been  remarked,  tlie 
priest  performed  tliis  part  of  tho  service  immediately 
after  tho  goat  was  dispatched  by  tlio  messenger  to  tlie 
wilderness.  Whilst  the  victims  were  being  burned 
outside  tlic  camj)  the  high  priest  read  in  tho  women's 
court  the  appointed  lessons  for  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(viz..  Lev.  xxiii.  'Jl! ;  Num.  xxix.  7 — 11)  in  the  i)re8ence 
of  tho  congregation,  who  were  all  standing,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading  jjronounced  the  eight  bene- 
dictions (1)  on  the  Di\iue  Law,  (2)  on  the  public 
service,  (3)  (m  confession,  (4)  forgiveness  of  sins, 
(5)  on  Jerusalem,  ((J)  on  the  Temple,  (7)  on  Israel,  and 
(8)  on  the  priesthood. 

(28)  And  ho  that  burneth.— That  is,  those  who 
carried  tlie  earea.ses  and  burned  them,  like  tho  mes- 
senger who  conducted  the  sin-laden  goat,  contracted 
defilement  from  tho  atoning  victims.  They  had,  there- 
fore, to  undergo  tho  same  al)lutions. 

(2a>  And  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever.— 
Literally,  a  ufatutc  of  eternity,  that  is.  an  everlasting 
ordinance.  That  which  is  contained  in  verses  29,  30  is 
binding  upon  the  Israelites  as  long  as  they  exist,  and  is 
to  bo  observed  by  them  annually. 

In  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day.— 
This  month,  which  is  called  Tinhri,  corresponds  to 
Sei>tembcr,  and  is  the  month  of  great  festivals.  On  tho 
first  is  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  (see  chap,  xxiii.  24),  on  the 
tenth  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  on  the  fourteenth 
In-gins  the  Fea.st  of  Tabernacles  which  busts  eight  days. 

Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls.— From  Isa.  h-iii. 
3,  5,  111  it  is  evident  that  by  the  phrase  "  to  afflict  the 
soul  "  is  meant  fasting.  This  is  expressed  l)y  the  fuller 
form,  ■'  to  afflict  the  soul  with  fastiug,"  in  Ps.  xixv.  13, 
where  tho  Authorised  Version  inconsistently  translates 
it,  "  h>mibled  my  soul."  This  is  the  only  public  fast 
ordained  in  the  Mosaic  Law;  and  the  authorities  during 
tho  second  Tomjilo  defined  m<ire  minutely  in  what 
this  fasting  consists.  According  to  the  canon  law  it 
consists  not  only  in  abstaining  from  eating  and  drink- 
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ing.  but  from  washing,  anointing,  wearing  of  shoes  or 
sandals,  and  the  marriagc-Wd,  as  they  were  the  outward 
signs  of  joy.  (Comp.  Ecdcs.  ix.  10.)  If  any  one  pre- 
sumptuously ate  as  much  as  a  date  witli  a  kernel,  or 
drank  a-s  niueli  as  fills  one  cheek,  he  violated  the  Ljiw, 
and  incurred  tho  j>enalty  of  excision.  If  he  did  it  un- 
intentionally ho  had  to  bring  a  sin  offering.  The  fast 
lasted  frcuu  evening  to  evening,  and  is  rigorously  kept 
by  .lows  to  this  day.  Exception  was  and  still  is  made 
in  the  case  of  pregnant  women,  invalids,  and  children. 
Tliis  is  the  fast  which  the  Apostle  refers  to  in  Acts 
xxvii.  9.  The  marginal  note  on  this  passage,  viz.,  "the 
fast  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  "  (Lev. 
xxiii.  27,  29),  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Authorised  Version.  It  was  introduced  by  Bishop 
Lloyd  in  the  Bible  published  in  London,  1701,  fol.,  who 
took  it  from  the  Geneva  Version  (Geneva,  1560),  and 
it  was  adopted  in  the  Oxford  4to  edition,  1703.  When 
Christ  admonishes  his  followers,  "  When  tliou  fastest, 
anoint  thine  head,  and  wa.sh  thy  face"  (Matt.  vi.  17), 
He  refers  to  the  canonical  law  about  fasting  here  given. 

And  do  no  work  at  all.— Better,  ye  shall  do  no 
manner  of  work,  as  the  same  phra.sc  is  rendered  iu  the 
Authorised  Version  in  cliap.  xxiii.  31.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  legal  phrase,  which  occurs  five  times 
in  the  Pentateuch,  four  of  which  arc  to  be  found  in  this 
very  book  (chaps,  xvi.  29.  xxiii.  3,  28,  31 ;  Num.  xxix.  7), 
should  have  been  translated  differently  in  the  Authorised 
Version.  This  variation  is  all  the  more  glaring  in 
Num.  xxix.  7,  which  is  the  parallel  passage  to  this.  The 
day  was  to  be  a  rest  from  all  niainial  and  other  secular 
work  exactly  as  <m  the  Sabbath,  with  this  exception, 
that  whilst  work  on  tlie  Sabbath  was  punished  with 
stoning,  labour  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  punished 
with  excision. 

A  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you.— 
That  is,  one  of  non-Jewish  descent  who  had  renounced 
idolatry,  and  voluntarily  joined  the  Jewish  community. 
(Sec  Exod.  xii.  19,  xx.  10.) 

(301  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an 
atonement. —  Literally,  For  on  that  day  he  shall 
make  atonement  for  you,  which  may  either  bo  the  Lord, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  next  clause,  or,  more  probably, 
the  high  priest,  who  is  mentioned  five  verses  before. 
(See  verse  25,  and  especially  verso  32.) 

That  ye  may  be  clean  .  .  . — Better,  you  shall  be 
clean,  &e.  Bccau.so  it  is  here  said  "you  shall  l»  clean 
from  all  your  sins  before  the  Lord,"  the  administrators 
of  the  law  in  tho  time  of  Christ  deelaretl  that  only  the 
sins  which  a  man  commits  before,  i.e.,  against  the  Lord, 
are  atoned  for  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but  tho  sins 
which  man  commits  against  his  fellow  man  are  not  for- 
given on  this  day  uidess  we  have  first  satisfied  our 
injured  neighbour,  and  have  obtained  pardon  from  him. 
Again,  he  who  sinneth  in  the  hope  that  he  will  obtain 
absolution  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  him  there  is 
no  forgiveness  on  this  day. 
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the  Hxpiations, 


make  an  atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse 
you,  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your 
sins  before  the  Lord.  (-'^^  It  shall  be  a 
sabbath  of  rest  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 
afflict  your  souls,  by  a  statute  for  ever. 
<32)And  the  priest,  whom  he  shall  anoint, 
and  whom  he  shall  ^  consecrate  to 
minister  in  the  priest's  office  in  his 
father's  stead,  shall  make  the  atone- 
ment, and  shall  put  on  the  linen  clothes, 
even  the  holy  garments  :  (^^*  and  he  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  the  holy  sanc- 
tuary, and  he  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 


1    Ucli..    M    h,s 
IhuuI- 


a  El.  30.  10  ;  Helj, 


and  for  the  altar,  and  he  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  the  priests,  and  for  aU 
the  people  of  the  congregation.  (■^^)Aiid 
this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  unto 
you,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the 
children  of  Israel  for  aU  their  sins 
"once  a  year. 

And  he  did  as  the  Loed  commanded 
Moses. 

CHAPTEE  XVn.— (1)  And  the  Loed 
spake  luito  Moses,  saying, '-'  Speak  unto 
Aaron,  and  unto  his  sons,  and  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them ; 


(31)  It  shall  be  a  Sabbath  of  rest  unto  you.— 

Literally,  a  resting  day  of  solemn,  resting,  a  Sabbath  of 
Sabbaths,  i.e.,  a  day  of  complete  and  perfect  rest.  This 
phrase,  which  occurs  six  times  in  the  Bible,  is  only 
applied  to  weekly  Sabbaths  (Exod.  xvi.  23,  xxxi.  15, 
xixv.  2 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  3),  the  Day  of  Atonement  (chap, 
xvi.  31,  xxiii.  32),  and  to  the  Sabbatical  year,  or  the  year 
of  Jubilee  (chap.  xxv.  4),  but  not  to  tlie  other  festivals. 

(32)  And  the  priest,  whom  he  shall  anoint.— 
Better,  And  the  priest  ivho  shall  be  anointed.  Not  only 
is  Aaron  to  make  atonement  on  this  occasion,  but,  in 
future,  the  priest  who  shall  be  consecrated  by  the  proper 
authorities  as  his  successor  to  the  pontificate  shall  per- 
form this  act  of  expiation  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

And  whom  he  shall  consecrate. — Better,  and 
who  shall  be  consecrated.  According  to  the  canonical 
interpretation  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple, 
this  clause  makes  the  hereditary  right  to  the  high 
priesthood  conditional.  Unlike  property,  which  descends 
to  the  heirs  unconditionally,  the  son  of  the  high  priest 
can  only  succeed  his  father  if  he  is  morally  and  physi. 
cally  blameless.  The  decision  upon  these  points  was 
vested  in  the  community,  represented  by  their  elders — 
the  Sanhedrin — who  pronounced  whether  the  heir  appa- 
rent  was  qualified  or  disqualified  to  step  into  the  office 
of  pontifi:',  and  who  appointed  the  delegates  to  anoint 
and  invest  the  new  high  priest  with  the  insignia  of  his 
functions. 

And  shall  put  on  the  linen  clothes.— Better, 
and  shall  put  on  the  linen  garments,  as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  Authorised  Version  in  verse  23.  This  phrase 
only  occurs  twice,  and  in  this  very  section.  To  render 
it  by  two  different  expressions  within  so  short  a  space 
is  almost  equivalent  to  depriving  it  of  its  identity. 
Now  the  priest  who  has  thus  been  deemed  worthy  to 
succeed  to  this  high  office  is  to  put  on  the  holy  white 
garments  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

(■»)  And  he  shall  make  an  atonement. — Like 
Aaron,  the  successor  to  the  pontificate  is  to  perform 
the  service  of  expiation  as  detailed  in  this  chapter,  a 
summary  of  which  is  here  given. 

(*i)  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute. 
— Better,  And  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever,  as  the 
Authorised  Version  has  it  in  verse  29.  Here,  again, 
we  have  an  instance  of  how  the  same  phrase  which 
occurs  three  times  within  four  verses  (see  verses  29,  31, 
Si)  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  by  two  differ- 
ent phrases,  thus  giving  the  idea  to  the  English  reader 
that  tliere  is  a  difference  in  the  original.  The  thrice, 
repeated  phrase  emphasises  the  abiding  nature  of  this 
law,  and  indicates  the  solemnity  of  the  day. 


And  he  did  as  the  Iiord  commanded  Moses 

— That  is,  Aaron  performed  the  service  for  the  first  time, 
according  to  the  ordinances  which  the  Lord  communi- 
cated to  Moses.  A  similar  remark  occurs  at  the  first 
observance  of  the  Passover.  (See  Exod.  xii.  50.)  The 
solemn  admouitiou,  therefore,  addressed  to  the  priest- 
hood at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  (see  verses  1,  2), 
not  to  presume  on  their  office,  but  to  submit  to  the 
Divine  regulations,  was  didy  observed  by  the  first  high 
priest.  It  may,  however,  dso  be  designed  to  indicate 
that  Aaron  did  not  assume  the  dignity  of  the  pontifi- 
cate to  exalt  himself,  but  in  obedience  to  the  command 
God  gave  to  Moses. 

XVII. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses. — The  Day 
of  Atonement  was  instituted  to  purge,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  whole  community  from  all  their  sins,  and 
present  them  a  holy  nation  before  the  Lord  once  a  year. 
Hence  it  is  now  followed  by  regulations  concerning 
every-day  life,  the  observance  of  which  is  to  foster  the 
holiness  secured  on  that  particular  day. 

(2)  And  unto  aU  the  children  of  Israel.— To 
understand  the  import  of  this  phrase,  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  injunction  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
that  the  words  "  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel "  are 
here  used  for  the  first  time.  Hitherto  the  Divine  com- 
munications were  made  to  (1)  Moses  alone,  without  his 
being  ordered  to  speak  to  any  one  else  (chaps,  v.  14,  20, 
vi.  12,  viii  1,  xiv.  1);  (2)  to  Moses,  with  the  command 
to  speak  to  Aaron  (chap.  xvi.  1) ;  (3)  to  Moses,  with  the 
command  to  speak  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (chap.  vi. 
1,  17) ;  (4)  to  Moses,  with  a  command  to  speak  to  the 
children  of  Israel  (chaps,  i.  1,  iv.  1,  vii.  28,  xii.  1) ; 
(5)  to  Moses  and  Aaron  conjointly,  without  being 
ordered  to  speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  (chaps,  xiii.  1, 
xiv.  33) ;  (6)  to  Moses  and  Aaron  conjointly,  who  are 
ordered  to  speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  (chaps,  xi.  1, 
XV.  1) ;  and  (7)  Aaron  alone  is  addressed  (chap.  x.  8). 
In  the  chapter  before  us,  however,  the  communication 
is  made  to  Moses  alone,  and  he  is  commanded  not  only 
to  impart  its  contents  to  Aaron  and  his  sons — i.e.,  the 
priesthood — but  "  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,"  or 
their  representatives,  at  the  same  time.  The  pontiff 
and  the  priests  are  thus  put  on  a  level  with  the  ordi- 
nary Israelite  or  the  laity,  as  far  as  this  regulation  is 
concerned.  There  are  only  two  other  occasions  on  which 
this  phrase  is  used  again,  viz.,  chaps,  xxi.  24,  xxii.  18. 

This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded.— To  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  foUow- 
iug  law  Moses  is  ordered  by  God  to  use  this  additional 
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mtist  be  Offered  to  the  Lord. 


This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
commanded,  saying,  <"  What  man  soever 
ihrre  be  of  the  liouso  of  Israel,  that 
killeth  an  ox,  or  himb,  or  goat,  in  the 
camp,  or  that  kill(!th  it  out  of  the  camp, 
<*'  and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernach;  of  tlie  congregation,  to 
offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lokd  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Loud  ;  blood  shall 
be  imputed  unto  that  man ;  he  hath 
shed  blood  ;  and  that  man  shall  be  cut 
oil'  from  among  his  people  :  ''"'  to  the 
end  that  the  children  of  Israel  may 
bring  their  sacrifices,  which  they  offer 


a  Kl.».  Id:  ch.4 


in  the  open  field,  even  that  they  nmy 
bring  them  unto  the  Lord,  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabeniacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, unto  the  priest,  and  offer  them 
for  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord.  '"'And 
the  priest  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  upon 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
bum  the  fat  for  a  "sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord.  <"*  And  they  shall  no  more 
offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils,  after 
whom  they  have  gone  a  whoring.  This 
shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  them 
throughout  their  generations. 


formula  ;  whilst  in  other  instances  whoro  it  is  nscd, 
wlioii  iinpiirtaiit  statutes  are  eiiaeteil,  Moses  uses  it  of 
his  own  aceonl.  (Coiiii).  Exod.  xvi.  ]ii,  xxxv.  4;  Lev. 
viii.  .'),  ix.  (! ;  Num.  xxx.  '2,  xxxvi.  (!) 

(■')  That  killoth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat.— 
Tlie  law  which  is  thus  solemnly  laid  down  is  that  when 
one  of  the  tlirec  kinils  of  tlio  sacrificial  (luadrupeds  (see 
ehap.  vii.  23)  are  intended  for  private  use,  they  must 
not  l>e  slauffhtored  within  or  outside  tlie  eanip.  That 
the  injunction  here  refi>rs  to  the  domestic  animals  in 
(question,  and  not  to  the  ordinary  sacrifices,  is  not 
only  evident  from  tho  expression  "  killeth,"  instead  of 
"  saeriticetli,"  hut  more  especially  from  a  comparison 
of  verses  3,  t  with  verses  8,  !'. 

(•*)  And  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle   of  the    congregation.— Better,  and 

hrinijelh  it  nut  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meet  inq  ; 
that  is,  if  ho  does  not  bring  it  to  tho  place  where  tlio 
sacrifices  are  kille<l,  and  offer  it  first  as  a  jwace  offering 
to  Jehovah,  he  is  to  l)o  regarded  as  wantoidv  shedding 
blood,  and  will  be  visited  with  the  penalty  ot  excision. 

(•^)  To  the  end  that  tho  childron  of  Israel 
may  bring. — Tiio  reason  why  these  three  kinds  of 
animals,  wlien  intended  for  private  food,  are  to  bo 
brouglit  to  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  and  are  there 
to  bo  offered  first  as  a  peace  offering  to  the  Lord,  is  to 
prevent  the  Israelites  sacrificing  them  to  the  demons 
in  tlio  open  fields. 

Which  they  offer  in  the  open  field.— The  first 
part  of  this  verse  is  better  rendered.  In  order  that  the 
children  of  Israel  may  bring  in  [i.e.,  witliin  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sanctnai-y]  their  sacrifices  ivhich  they  are 
sacrificing  on  the  face  of  the  field;  that  is,  wliich  they 
have  heretofore  been  in  the  habit  of  offering  in  the  open 
fields  to  he.athen  deities,  and  which,  in  fnture,  they 
might  be  inclined  to  do  again.  The  phrase  "  open 
field "  denotes  the  space  outside  the  encampment,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  enclosed  jjlaco  where  the  Israel- 
ites sojourned.     (See  chap.  xiv.  T,  .53.  &c.) 

Even  that  they  may  bring  them  .  .  .  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion.— Bettor,  and  bring  them  .  .  .  to  tlie  entrance  of 
the  tent  of  meeting. 

<■'•>  And  the  priest  shall  sprinkle.- After  the 
animals  in  question  had  been  duly  slaughtered  by  those 
who  brought  them,  tho  officiating  priest  who  caught 
tho  blood  in  a  bowl  is  to  throw  it  upon  the  walls  of  tho 
altar  of  burnt  ofVering.     (See  chap.  i.  5.) 

At  tho  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation.—Better,  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of 
meeting. 


And  burn  the  fat.— See  chap.  iii.  3,  .5. 

(")  And  they  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacri- 
fices unto  devils.— The  word  (seirim)  here  trans- 
lated ■■  dmils,"  literally  denotes  hairy  or  shaggy  goats, 
and  then  goat.like  deities,  or  demons.  Tho  Egyptians, 
and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  worsliipped  goats  as 
gods.  Not  only  wan  there  a  celebrated  temple  in 
Thmuis,  the  capital  of  the  Mendesian  Nomos  in  Lower 
Egypt,  dedicated  to  the  goat-imago  Pan.  whom  they 
called  Mendes,  and  worshipped  as  the  ora<de,  and  as  tho 
fertilising  principle  in  nature,  b\it  they  erected  statues 
of  him  everywhen?.  Henco  the  Pan,  Silenns,  satyrs, 
fauns,  and  the  woodland  gods  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  goat-like  form  of  the  dc^-il, 
with  a  tail,  horns,  and  cloven  feet,  which  obtain  in 
medieval  Uhristianity,  and  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
some  European  cities.  The  terror  which  tho  devil,  ap- 
pearing in  this  Pan-like  form,  created  auKmg  those  who 
were  thought  to  have  seen  him,  has  given  ri.so  to  our  ex- 
pression jianic.  This  is  tho  form  of  idolatrous  worship 
which  the  Jews  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  and  to 
which  reference  is  continually  made.  (See  Josh.  xxiv. 
14 ;  Ezek.  xx.  7,  xxiii.  3,  &c. ;  and  especially  2  Chron. 
xi.  1.5.)  The  expression  "and  they  shall  no  more 
offer  "  shows  that  the  Israelites  were  hitherto  in  tlie 
habit  of  first  dedicating  their  ordinary  food  to  thes© 
deities;  whilst  the  words  "gone  a  whoring"  indicate 
tho  orgies  connected  with  this  form  of  idol  worship. 
It  has  In^en  urged  that  the  demand  to  offer  up,  in  so 
confined  a  space  as  the  entrance  of  tho  sanctuary,  the 
domestic  animals  intended  for  the  daily  consumption  of 
more  than  (500,000  people,  imposed  a  task  upon  the 
people  wliich  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out. 
Henco  it  has  been  urged  that  tho  injunction  here  (verses 
2 — 7)  must  refer  to  sacrifices.  But  this  difficulty  arises 
from  importing  our  modem  notions  into  the  ancient 
mode  of  living.  The  ancient  Israelites,  like  tho  modern 
Orientals,  especially  the  nomailie  tribes,  ato  very  little 
flesh  meat  apart  from  the  seasons  of  sacrifice,  which 
were  the  occasions  of  feasting.  Besides,  those  who 
urge  tliis  difficnlty  ignore  the  fact  that  tho  injunction 
before  us  is  restricted  to  tho  three  kinds  of  animals; 
that  none  of  the  wild  clean  quadrupeds,  as  stags,  rocs, 
Ac,  nor  any  of  the  feathered  tribes,  as  pigeons,  turtle- 
doves, tte.,  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  daily 
diet,  is  here  included ;  and  that  even  the  three  kinds  of 
sacrificial  quadrupeds  only  come  within  this  restriction 
when  they  are  qualified  by  age,  which  wa.s  within  two 
years,  and  by  physical  condition,  which  demanded  that 
it  should  have  no  external  defect,  as  blindness  of  one 
eye,  lameness  of  one  foot,  &c.,  to  be  offered  first  to  the 
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is  Forbidden. 


<^'  And  thou  slialt  say  \into  them, 
Whatsoever  man  there  he  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  which 
sojourn  among  you,  that  offereth  a 
burnt  oif  ering  or  sacrifice,  (^)  and  bring- 
eth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  to  offer  it 
unto  the  Loed  ;  even  that  man  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people. 

(10)  And  whatsoever  man  there  he  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers 
that  sojourn  among  you,  that  eateth 
any  manner  of  blood ;  I  will  even  set 


my  face  against  tharfc  soul  that  eateth 
blood,  and  vsdll  cut  him  oif  from  among 
his  people,  (i^*  For  the  life  of  the  flesh 
is  in  the  blood  :  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  your  souls :  for  it  is  the  blood 
that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul. 
(12)  Therefore  I  said  imto  the  children  of 
Israel,  No  soul  of  you  shall  eat  blood, 
neither  shall  any  stranger  that  sojoum- 
eth  among  you  eat  blood. 

(i^)And  whatsoever   man  there  he  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers 


Lord.  Moreover,  the  injunction  was  only  intended  to 
operate  temporarily,  whilst  the  Jews  sojourned  and 
wandered  about  in  the  wilderness,  where,  besides  the 
propensity  to  sacrifice  these  animals  to  idols,  they  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  extirpating  their  most  useful 
animals.  The  law  was  repealed  when  the  Isi-aelites 
entered  the  promised  land.     (Comp.  Deut.  xii.  13 — 15.) 

(8,  9)  Whatsoever  man  there  be.— Better,  what 
inan  soever  there  he,  as  it  is  in  the  Authorised  Version 
in  verse  3.  Here  again  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
same  legislative  phrase  used  four  times  in  one  short 
section  (verses  3,  8,  10,  13),  being  translated  differ- 
ently in  the  Authorised  Version.  The  law  enacted  in 
these  two  verses  requires  that  all  legitimate  sacrifices 
should  henceforth  be  presented  in  the  appointed  sanc- 
tuary, which  was  the  centre  of  national  unity,  thus 
abolishing  the  liberty  which,  in  accordance  with  patri- 
archal practice,  had  hitherto  existed,  that  every  head  of 
a  family  could  be  his  own  priest,  and  offer  up  sacrifices 
wherever  and  whenever  he  liked.  The  commonwealth 
of  Israel  were  now  to  acknowledge  one  altar,  one  high 
priest,  and  one  sanctuary.  This  law  was  binding  not 
only  upon  the  Israelite  by  race,  but  upon  strangers  who 
took  up  their  abode  in  and  joined  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. For  wilfully  violating  this  law  the  offender 
incurred  the  penalty  of  excision. 

(10)  And  whatsoever  man.— Better,  and  what 
man  soever.     (See  verse  8.) 

Eateth  any  manner  of  blood.— This  prohibition, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  twice  in  Leviticns, 
is  in  both  instances  joined  to  the  prohibition  of  fat. 
(See  chaps,  iii.  17,  vii.  26,  27.)  Owing  to  its  great 
importance,  however,  the  law  is  enacted  here  sepa- 
rately, where  it  naturally  follows  the  order  that  the 
blood  of  all  animals  sacrificed  in  the  sanctuary  is  to 
be  offered  to  the  Lord  upon  the  altar.  According 
to  the  canons  which  obtained  during  the  second 
Temple,  the  blood  of  clean  fishes,  of  locusts,  and  of 
permissible  creeping  things  is  exempted. 

I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul. — 
That  is,  make  him  feel  my  anger.  Though  this  phrase 
only  occurs  twice  more  in  this  book,  and  only  once 
in  connection  with  legal  enactments  (see  chaps,  xx. 
3,  6,  xxvi.  17),  yet  from  its  usages  in  other  passages 
it  is  clear  that  the  expression  "  face  "  denotes  anger, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  countenance.  Thus  the 
phrase,  which  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
"  1  will  appease  him"  (Gen.  xxx.  20),  is  in  the  original, 
"  I  will  appease  his  face,"  where  it  manifestly  stands 
for  anger.  Hence  Lamen.  iv.  16,  which  is  in  the 
original,  "  the  face  of  the  Lord  hath  divided  them," 
i8  properly  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  in 


the  text  by  "  the  anger  of  the  Lord."     (Comp.  also 
1  Pet.  iii.  12.) 

(11)  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood. 
— Better, /or  the  soul  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood.  The 
word  here  rendered  "life"  in  the  Authorised  Version 
occurs  twice  more  in  this  very  verse,  and  is  in  both 
instances  properly  translated  soid.  Though  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  word  in  question  is  translated 
life  or  soul,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  rendered 
uniformly  throughout  the  passage.  By  translating  it 
differently  in  the  first  clause,  the  Authorised  Version 
has  unnecessarily  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  verse. 
This  clause  assigns  the  reason  why  blood  must  not 
be  eaten.  It  is  the  principle  of  vitality,  it  consti- 
tutes the  soul  of  animal  life.  Hence  blood  and  life 
are  used  interchangeably  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus, 
when  the  Psalmist  exclaims,  "  what  profit  is  there 
in  my  blood  "  (Ps.  xxx.  9),  he  uses  it  for  life. 

I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar.— 
For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  words  in  the  original 
denoting  •'  upon  the  altar "  are  placed  first  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  Authorised  Version  follows  this 
order.  It  is  however  better  to  translate  this  clause, 
For  I  have  ordained  it  upon  the  altar  to  make  atone- 
ment for  your  souls.  Because  it  is  the  principle  of  life, 
therefore  God  has  ordained  it  to  be  offered  upon  the 
altar  as  an  expiation  for  the  offerer's  life. 

For  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement 
for  the  soul. — Better,  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh 
atonement  by  means  of  the  soxd.  As  the  blood  of  the 
victim  is  identical  with  its  life,  and  represents  the 
soul  of  the  animal,  hence  God  has  appointed  it  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sinner's  life.  Thus  the  life  of  the 
sacrifice  atones  for  the  life  of  the  offerer.  Hence 
the  remark  of  the  Apostle,  "without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  "  (Heb.  ix.  22). 

(12)  Therefore  I  said  .  .  .—Because  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  life,  and  has  been  ordained  by  God  to  atone 
for  life,  the  children  of  Israel  are  here  forbidden 
to  eat  it.  The  strangers  are  also  prohibited  eating  blood, 
because  they  have  submitted  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  because  their  eating  it  would  not  only  infringe 
the  law  which  they  have  voluntarily  adopted,  but  would 
lessen  the  horror  with  which  such  indulgence  was 
regarded  by  the  Jews.  Hence  the  enforcement  of 
this  prohibition  by  the  Apostle  (Acts  xv.  20,  29, 
xxi.  25). 

(13)  And  whatsoever  man. — Better,  what  man 
soever  (see  verse  3).  Hitherto  the  law  mainly  dis- 
cussed the  blood  of  sacrificial  animals,  or  those  quad- 
rupeds which  were  slaughtered  at  home.  In  this  and 
the  following  verses  the  statute  is  extended  to  all  other 
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that  sojourn  among  you,  ^  which  hunteth 
and  catcheth  any  beast  or  fowl  that 
may  be  eaten  ;  he  shall  even  pour  out 
the  blood  thereof,  and  cover  it  with 
dust.  ('*)  "For  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh  ; 
the  blood  of  it  is  for  the  life  thereof: 
therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  Ye  shall  eat  the  blood  of  no 
manner  of  flesh  :  for  the  Ufe  of  all  flesh 
is  the  blood  thereof :  whosoever  eateth 
it  shall  be  cut  off. 

<")And  every  soul  that  eateth  'that 


I  neb.,  that  ^ant• 
eth     mil/    hunt' 


2  Ueb.,  a  careoM. 


which  died  of  itself,  or  that  which  was 
torn  with  beasts,  whether  it  be  one  of 
your  own  country,  or  a  stranger,  he 
shall  both  wash  lus  clothes,  and  bathe 
himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even :  then  shall  he  be  clean.  "<"  But 
if  he  wash  them  not,  nor  bathe  his  flesh  ; 
then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.— (')And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  *'-'  Speak  unto 
the   children  of  Israel,  and   say   unto 


creatures  which,  thuugh  wild,  are  legally  cleau  aud 
used  as  food. 

Which  hunteth  and  catcheth.— Hunting,  which 
WU8  an  aniu.scmunt  witli  otlier  uutious  of  antiquity, 
was  witli  the  sorioiis  Ht'l)row  a  matter  of  uocensity. 
It  was  resorted  to  ns  a  matter  of  necessity  to  oxtor- 
minato  dangerous  l>oa8ts  (Exod.  xxiii.  29),  but  more 
osiwciiilly  to  procure  food  (Gen.  xxv.  27 ;  Prov.  xii. 
27).  Besides  the  niimorou.s  pitfalls,  snares,  traps,  &e., 
wliich  are  so  frecpiently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the 
Hebrews  also  employed  arms  in  catcliing  game  (Gen. 
xxvii.  .'{).  Wiien  wounded,  or  when  the  game  had  to 
be  killed  to  faeilitate  its  being  carried  home,  the 
Imiiters  were  liable  to  become  careless  about  the  blood, 
as  is  evident  from  the  practice  which  obtained  among 
some  of  the  ancients.  Thus  wc  are  told  that  the 
Zabians,  when  they  slew  a  beast,  put  the  blood  into 
a  vessel  or  into  a  liole  wliicli  thi-y  dug  in  the  groimd, 
and  tlien  sat  round  aud  feasted  on  it.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent such  outrages  on  tlie  sacred  blood,  wliieh  the 
hunters  were  especially  liable  to  commit  wlien  liungry, 
tliat  the  law  is  here  enacted.  An  instance  of  the  hungry 
army  flying  upon  the  spoil,  killing  the  cattle  in  the 
field,  and  eating  the  flesh  with  the  blood,  is  recorded 
in  1  Sam.  xiv.  32 — 3^t.     (Comp.  also  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2.5.) 

Any  beast  or  fowl  that  may  be  eaten.— 
Tliat  is,  those  wild  beasts  or  fowl  wliieh.  according 
to  the  dietary  law,  were  usually  eaten.  During  tho 
second  Temple  this  wius  interpreted  strictly  to  apply 
to  the  clean  wild  beasts,  but  not  to  those  not  per- 
mitted to  be  eaten. 

He  shall  even  pour  out  the  blood.— The 
earth,  from  whii'h  all  animals  came  forth  at  their 
creation  (Gen.  i.  2t),  is  to  receive  back  agaiu  the 
principle  of  their  life.  Tht-y  procecilcd  from  the  womb 
of  the  earth,  and  their  life-blood  is  to  return  to  it. 
With  such  8crup\iliius  care  was  this  law  observed 
during  the  second  Temple,  that  the  following  Bene- 
diction was  ordered  to  lie  recited  when  tho  blood 
was  covered  up  :  "  Blessed  art  thou.  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  universe,  who  hath  sanctified  us  by  His  pre- 
cepts, and  hath  commanded  us  to  cover  up  the  bl(H)d." 

U+)  For  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh  .  .  ,— Better, 
ftyr  the  soul  of  all  flesh  is  its  blood,  in,  or  through, 
its  soul,  that  is.  the  sacrc<lness  of  tlie  blood  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  vital  principle  of 
all  animal  life.  Or  this  clause  may  bo  rendered,  for 
the  life  of  all  flesh  is  its  blood  in,  or  during,  its 
life,  that  is,  tho  life  of  all  creatures  consists  in  its 
blood  ;  but  only  lUs  long  as  the  blood  contains  this  life, 
for  when  it  is  dried  up,  or  coagulated,  the  life  has 
pa.s-iixl  away  frtmi  it. 

For  the  life  of  all  flesh.— Better,  for  the  soul 
of  all  flesh  (see  verse  11),  that  is,  even  of  those  wild 


animals  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sacrificial 
quadniiHids,  must  not  be  offered  upon  the  altar,  tho 
blood  cimstitutcs  tne  vital  principle. 

(11)  That  which  died  of  itself.-The  law  enacted 
hero  is  a  natural  se<iuel  to  tho  one  immediately  preced- 
ing, since  it  is  still  based  upon  the  sacredness  of  blood. 
As  the  body  of  tho  animal  which  either  died  a  natural 
death,  or  has  been  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  retains  a  great 
portion  of  its  blood,  it  is  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  Tlio 
carcases,  in  which  the  blood  has  thus  been  coagulated 
in  the  veins  and  arteries,  were  given  to  the  dogs  (Exotl. 
xxii.  31).  The  rigour  witli  which  this  law  was  enforced 
may  be  seen  from  1  Sam.  xiv.  32 — 35 ;  Ezek.  iv.  14, 
xlw.  3G.  According  to  the  canonical  law  which  ob- 
tained during  the  second  Temple,  the  carca.se  was  for- 
bidden when  the  animal  died  a  natural  death,  or  met 
with  an  accident,  or  was  strangled  to  death,  or  was  torn 
by  a  wild  Ijeast.  This  explains  the  apostolic  decision, 
in  the  council  at  Jerusidem,  about  "  things  strangled" 
(Acts  XV.  20). 

Whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country.— 
The  law  was  not  only  binding  upon  the  native  Israelite, 
but  upon  the  proselyte.  Tho  mere  stranger,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  who  had  not  joined  the  Jem.sh 
eommunifv.  was  allowed  to  eat  such  carcases.  (See 
Dent.  xiv.'21.) 

He  shall  both  wash  his  clothes.— If  ho  ate  any 
of  it  unwittingly,  he  had  not  only  to  wash  his  garments, 
but  immerse  his  whole  body  in  water,  aud  bo  excluded 
from  the  sanctuary  till  sundown.  The  sin  offering  pre- 
scribed in  chap.  v.  2  was  not  for  inadvertently  touching 
the  carcase,  but  for  neglecting  tho  prescribed  jiuinfica- 
tion.     (See  chaj).  v.  2.) 

(16)  Then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity.— If  he 
neglects  these  a<"ts  of  purification,  aud  enters  the  sanc- 
tuary in  a  defiled  state,  or  partakes  of  the  sacrificial 
meal,  he  is  to  incur  the  penalty  of  excision  for  the 
former  act,  and  to  be  beaten  with  stripes  for  the  latter, 
according  to  the  interpretation  given  to  this  law  in  the 
time  of  Christ. 

XVIII. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— Unlike 

the  preceding  Divine  coiumuuieatious,  wliieh  treated  of 
the  ritual  and  ceremonial  poUutiims,  the  enactments 
which  Moses  is  here  commanded  to  communicate  direct 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  or  their  representatives,  the 
elders,  affect  their  moral  life — precepts  which  form  the 
basis  of  domestic  purity,  aud  which  are  the  fouudatiou 
of  human  happiness. 

(-)  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. — The  Lord  is  their 
recognisetl  aud  sole  sovereign,  the  children  of  Israel  are 
therefore  bound  to  obey  His  precepts,  aud  not  be  led 
astray  by  the  customs  or  statutes  wliieh  prevailed  among 
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them,  I  am  tlie  Lord  your  God.  f^'  Aftef 
the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein 
ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do  :  and  after  the 
doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither 
I  hring  you,  shall  ye  not  do :  neither 
shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances.  ('''  Ye 
shall  do  my  judgments,  and  keep  mine 
ordinances,  to  walk  therein:  I  am  the 


aEzek.20.11;Rnm. 
lu.  5 ;  Gal.  3.  la. 


1  Heb.,  remainder 
o/bi^/Uinlt. 


Lord  your  God.  (^'  Te  shall  therefore 
keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments : 
"which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in 
them :  1  am  the  Lord. 

<^*  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  anj^ 
that  is  ^near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover 
</ieM' nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord.  ('''The 
nakedness  of  thy  father,  or  the  naked- 


the  people  whoso  country  tliey  are  to  possess.  More- 
over, as  He  is  holy,  tlie  Israelites,  by  faithfully  obeying 
His  sacred  laws,  will  attain  to  that  holiness  which  will 
bring  them  in  communion  with  Him  in  whose  image  they 
were  created.  This  phrase,  which  is  so  emphatically 
repeated  twice  more  in  this  chapter  (verses  4,  30),  has 
only  been  used  once  before  in  tliis  book.  (See  chap, 
xi.  44.) 

(3)  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt.— 
During  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  became 
familiar  with  the  practices  which  obtained  in  the  land 
of  their  bondage,  and  as  they  adopted  some  of  them 
(see  chap.  xvii.  7),  they  are  hero  solemnly  warned  to 
eschew  those  wliich  ai-e  especially  proscinbed  in  the 
sequel. 

And  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
— Tlie  danger  of  imitating  the  customs  which  they  had 
for  centuries  witnessed  in  the  land  they  quitted,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  those  licentious  prac- 
tices obtained  in  worse  forms  in  the  laud  which  they 
were  to  inherit.  It  is  therefore  against  the  past  and 
the  future  that  they  are  here  warned. 

Neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances. 
— As  some  of  "  the  doings  "  referred  to  may  have  been 
simple  custom,  not  based  upon  the  law  of  the  coimtiy 
where  they  obtained,  the  Lawgiver  here  emphatically 
condemns  the  acts  which  were  legalised,  declaring  them 
to  have  no  authority  whatever.     (See  verse  30.) 

(*)  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments. — The  expression 
"my  judgments  and  mine  ordinances"  is  here  used 
emphatically,  in  opposition  to  "  their  ordinances,"  and 
has  here  the  force  of  Mine  only ;  just  as  the  phrase 
"  Him  shalt  thou  serve"  (Dout.  vi.  13)  is  explained  by 
Christ  "Him  only  shalt  thou  serve"  (Matt.  iv.  10). 

(5)  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes.— 
Better,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  ordinances.  The  word 
here  rendered  by  "statutes"  is  the  same  which  the 
Authorised  Version  translates  ordinances  in  verses  3 
and  4. 

He  shall  live  in  them. — Better,  he  shall  live  hy 
or  throuyh  them ;  that  is,  by  observing  them  the  law- 
abiding  will  live  a  happy  and  prosperous  life,  since  dis- 
obedience will  expose  the  offender  to  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  spiritual  atithorities  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Temple  interjjreted  this  clause  to  mean  that  he 
who  obeys  tliese  laws  shall  have  eternal  life.  Hence 
the  ancient  Chaldee  Versions  translate  it,  "  Shall  have 
life  eternal."  This  passage  is  quoted  both  in  the 
trophets  (Ezek.  xx.  II,  13,  21 ;  Neh.  ix.  29)  .and  by 
St.  Paid  (Rom.  x.  5 ;  Gal.  iii.  12),  who  contrasts  this 
promise  made  to  works  with  the  promise  of  the  Gospel 
made  to  faith. 

(6)  None  of  you  shall  approach.— Literally, 
man,  man,  ye  shall  not  approach.  It  is  part  of  the 
phrase  used  in  chap.  xvii.  3,  8,  13,  and  should  accord- 
ingly be  rendered  by  no  man  whatsoever  shall  ap- 
proach. The  absence  of  the  words  "  of  the  house  of 
Israel,"  which,  in  the  other  instances,  form  part  of  this 
phrase,  as  wo  are  assured  by  the  authorities  in  the  time 


of  Christ,  shows  tliat  these  prohibitions  are  also  binding 
upon  the  stranger  who  took  up  his  abode  among  the 
Israelites,  lest  the  land  be  defiled  by  his  transgressions. 
Though  primarily  addressed  to  man,  who,  in  these 
cases,  takes  the  initiative,  the  pimishmeut  for  violating 
any  of  these  laws  was  visited  upon  both  man  and 
woman. 

Near  of  kin  to  him. — Literally,  the  flesh  of  hi^ 
flesh.  (See  Pss.  Ixxiii.  26,  Lxxviii.  20,  27;  Micah  iii. 
2,  3.)  The  combination  of  two  synonymous  expressions 
is  often  used  to  denote  intensity.  Thus  the  plirase 
rendered  "  my  exceeding  joy  "  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion (Ps.  xliii.  4),  literally  means  the  joy  of  my  joy,  or, 
as  the  Margin  has  it,  "  the  gladness  of  my  joy."  Ac- 
cordingly, "  the  flesh  of  his  flesh"  signified  '•  nearness 
of  his  flesh,"  his  near  kin.  This  technical  sense  is 
assigned  to  the  first  of  these  two  words  by  itself  in 
verses  12,  13,  &c.,  where  it  is  tivinslated  "  near  kins- 
woman." It  expresses  kinship  of  both  consanguinity 
and  mere  aSinity.     (See  verse  17.) 

To  uncover  their  nakedness.— Upon  the  import 
of  this  pln-ase  depends  the  interpretation  of  the  laws 
laid  doivu  in  this  chax^ter  and  chapter  xx.,  inasmuch  as 
it  furnishes  the  clue  to  the  definition  whether  the  inter- 
dicts refer  to  illicit  commerce  or  to  incestuous  marriages. 
In  the  only  other  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  where  it 
occurs,  it  does  not  appear  to  imply  any  unseemly 
intention  (Exod.  xx.  26).  This  is  also  its  sense  in 
Isa.  xlvii.  3.  In  the  seven  instances  in  Ezekiel,  how- 
ever (xvii.  36,  37;  xxii.  10;  xxiii.  10,  18,  29),  which 
are  the  only  other  passages  in  the  Bible  where  this 
phrase  is  used,  it  denotes  unseemly  exposure,  sexual 
intercourse,  etc.  Hence  some  high  authorities  main- 
tain that  in  the  twenty-one  instances  in  which  it  is 
used  in  this  part  of  the  legislation  (chaps,  xviii.  6 — 19  ; 
XX.  11,  17,  20,  21),  it  denotes  extra-conjugal  licentious- 
ness, and  is  simply  an  explanatory  addition  to  the 
plirase  "approach  to,"  with  which  it  is  combined  in 
verses  6,  14, 18.  From  a  comparison,  however,  of  chap, 
xviii.  18  with  verse  19  to  chap.  xx.  11,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  used  to  denote  sexual  intercourse 
both  within  and  without  the  pale  of  matrimony.  As 
cohabitation  without  any  religious  ceremony  whatever 
constituted  and  consummated  marriage  amongst  the 
early  Hebrews,  the  euphemistic  phrases  "to  take  home," 
"  to  approach  to,"  "  to  know,"  etc.,  as  well  as  the  less 
veiled  expressions,  "  to  lie  with,"  "  to  uncover  her  naked- 
ness," etc.,  denote  marriage  in  Hebrew,  not  excluding, 
however,  the  primary  sense  of  illicit  commerce  or 
incestuous  marriages.  The  context  in  which  the  phrase 
occurs  must  determine  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used. 
Tlie  administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple,  whilst  rightly  interpreting  it  here  generally 
to  denote  incestuous  marriages,  also  apply  it  in  some 
instances  to  fornication  and  adultery. 

(7)  The  nakedness  of  thy  father,  or  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  mother. — The  rendering  of  the  Author- 
ised Version  is  based  upon  the  interpretation  which 
obtained    during    the    second    Temple,   according  to. 
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ne88  of  th}'  mother,  shalt  thou  not 
uncover  :  sho  is  thy  mother ;  thou  shalt 
not  uncover  her  nakedness.  <*""The 
nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife  shalt 
thou  not  uncover :  it  is  thy  father's 
nakedness.  <'•''  The  nakedness  of  thy 
Bister,  the  daughter  of  thy  father,  or 
daughter  of  thy  mother,  xohcther  she  he 


bom  at  home,  or  bom  abroad,  even  their 
nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover. 
""J  The  nakedness  of  thy  son's  daughter, 
or  of  thy  daughter's  daughter,  even 
their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover : 
for  their's  is  thine  own  nakedness.  ("*The 
nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife's  daughter, 
begotten  of  thy  father,  she  is  thy  sister, 


which  this  iujuiiotiim  is  nddrossod  Uotli  U>  tlio  dauglitor 
and  tlic  Hon.  The  dauj^htor  must  not  marry  or  liavo 
commereo  with  tho  fatlier,  nor  tlio  son  witli  tlio  motlior. 
Honcc  tlio  Chaldoo  Version  of  Jonatlian  traiishitos  it 
"  tlio  woman  shall  not  lie  with  her  father,  and  the  man 
nhidl  not  lie  with  his  mother."  Aecordinply  the  eiuse 
here  contemplated  is  that  of  Lot's  ilauj^hters  (Gen.  xix. 
31 — 38).  This  pjissage  may,  however,  be  translated 
litonJly,  the  nakedness  of  th  y  father,  atul  the  nakedness 
of  thy  mother  shalt  thou  not  uncover.  That  is,  they 
being  botli  one  llesh,  tho  nakedness  of  tho  one  in  tho 
nakedness  of  tho  other.  Amongst  the  Persian.s  and 
other  eastern  nations,  marriage  between  sou  and  mother 
was  allowed. 

(S)  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife.— 
Whilst  the  fonncr  prohiljition  refers  to  tho  sou's  own 
mother,  this  law  is  directed  against  illicit  commerce 
witli  his  stepmother.  Here  we  have  an  instance  where 
the  phrase  "'  to  uncover  the  nakedness,"  denotes  both 
illicit  coniinercc  and  incestuous  marriage.  Accordingly 
tho  administrators  of  the  law  during  tho  second  Temple 
detined  it  as  follows;  a  man's  father's  wife  is  forever 
prohibited,  whether  she  be  simply  betrothed  or  married 
to  his  father,  whether  she  be  divorced  or  not,  whether 
she  be  a  widow  or  not ;  all  connection  with  her  on  the 
part  of  tho  father's  son  is  forbidden.  If  ho  lie  with 
lier  while  her  husband  is  alive,  ho  is  doubly  guilty, 
first,  because  she  is  near  of  kin,  and  secondly,  because 
she  is  another  man's  wife.  This,  therefore,  includes 
the  sin  of  Reuben  with  Bilhali,  his  father's  concubine 
(Gen.  XXXV.  22),  and  of  Absjvlom  with  the  wives  of  his 
father  (2  Sara.  xvi.  20 — 23 ;  1  Kings  ii.  17),  which  wa.s 
not  incestuous  marriage  but  a<lultery,  since  their  hus- 
bands were  alive  and  tlie  wives  were  not  divorced  from 
them,  as  well  as  tho  sin  practised  among  some  of  tho 
Christians  in  Corinth,  which  consisted  in  sons  actually 
marrying  their  divorce<l  stepmothers  in  tho  lifetime  of 
their  fathers,  and  which  the  Apostle  denounced  with 
Buch  severity  (1  Cor.  v.  1 — t).  Among  the  ancient 
Arabs,  nuirriages  with  stepmothers  were  common,  and 
to  this  day  among  some  tribes  in  Africa,  when  a  father 
is  unable  through  advanced  age  to  attend  to  his  young 
wives,  he  vohmtarily  gives  them  over  to  his  eldest  sou. 
The  Koran,  however,  like  tho  Mosaic  law,  proscribes 
these  niarringcs  (Koran,  iv.  27). 

(!')  The  nakedness  of  thy  sister.— The  fact  that 
Adam  married  "  bone  of  his  bone  and  Hesh  of  his  flesh," 
and  that  his  sons  married  their  owni  sisters,  encouraged 
the  ancient  Hebrew  to  imitate  their  example.  Hence 
we  find  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  married  his 
half-sistor  (Gen.  xx.  12).  The  .same  practice  obtained 
amongst  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Thus  tho  Athe- 
nians married  their  half-sisters  by  their  father's  side, 
and  the  Spartans  married  half-sisters  by  tho  same 
mother,  whilst  tho  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  married 
full  sisters.  Though  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than 
tho  law  here  laid  down,  and  tliough  the  transgression  of 
it  is  denounced  as  an  accursed  and  impious  crime,  to  be 
visited  vnth  capital    punishment  (see  chap.   xx.   17 ; 
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Dent,  xxvii.  22),  yet  from  the  narrative  of  Amnon  and 
his  sister  Tamar,  and  especially  from  the  touching  and 
melancholy  remark  of  the  outraged  sister  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
13,  It),  20),  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive parents  of  the  human  race  and  the  example  of  the 
father  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  continued  to  lie  followed 
in  spite  of  this  law.     (Comp.  E/x'k.  xxii.  11.) 

Born  at  home  or  born  abroad. — Literally,  the 
birth,  or  ojj'spriwj  of  the  house  or  the  birth,  or  offspring 
from  abroad.  According  to  the  administrators  of  tho 
Lvw  during  the  second  Temple,  the  import  of  this  pre- 
cept is  to  forbid  commerce  between  a  brother  and  a 
sister,  whether  tho  sister  is  boni  in  wedlock,  which  is 
meant  by  born  at  home,  or  whether  sho  is  illegitimate, 
which  is  meant  by  birth  or  offspring  from  abroad. 
Hence  the  ancient  Chaldec  Version  of  this  clause, 
"  whom  thy  father  begot  of  another  woman  or  of  thy 
mother,  or  whom  thy  mother  brought  forth  l)y  thy 
fatlier  or  by  another  man." 

(10)  The  nakedness  of  thy  son's  daughter.- 
From  this  prohibition  it  is  inferred  that  a  man  must 
not  marry  his  own  daughter.  If  a  grandthuighter,  who 
is  a  degree  further  removed  from  liim,  is  proscribed, 
liow  much  more  his  own  daughter.  Hence  the  canoni- 
cal law  during  the  second  Temple  deduced  from  this 
passage  that  "  whoso  companietli  with  a  woman,  even 
by  way  of  fornication,  and  begettcth  a  daughter,  she  is 
forbidden  to  him."  Still,  when  the  mother  is  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  son  (see  verse  7),  it  is  strange  that  the 
daughter  should  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  and 
be  left  to  inference.  It  is  therefore  more  than  jiro- 
bable  that  a  word  has  dropped  out  of  the  text,  and  that 
originally  it  stood  here,  "  the  nakedness  of  thy  daughter 
and  of  thy  son's  daughter,"  &c.  Tliat  this  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  where  tho  text  has  suffered  from  dis- 
arrangement we  shall  presently  ha.ve  occasion  to  sec  in 
verse  11. 

(11)  Thy  father's  wife's  daughter.—  If  this 
clause  stood  alone  it  would  denote  the  daughter  of  a 
man's  stepmother  by  another  or  prerions  husband,  since 
"  father's  wife  "  in  Hebrew  always  denotes  stepmother 
(see  verse  8,  chap.  xx.  11 ;  Dent,  xxiii.  I,  xxvi.  20),  in 
which  case  the  man  and  the  maiden,  though  no  blood 
relations  at  all,  would  be  forbidden  to  each  other  by 
virtue  of  the  damsel's  mother  having  married  the  man's 
father.  It  would  thus  differ  from  verse  9,  where  the 
maiden  is  a  half-sister  either  by  the  same  father  or  the 
same  mother. 

Begotten  of  thy  father. — Literally,  the  birth,  or 
offspring  of  thy  father  (see  verso  9),  that  is,  though  the 
daughter  of  the  stepmother,  she  is  begotten  by  the  same 
father,  and  lienco  is  his  half-sister  on  the  father's  side, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  case  already  prohibited  in 
tho  first  clause  of  verso  9.  Hence  to  avoid  a  senseless 
repetition  of  tho  same  prohibition  wo  must  cither 
regard  this  clause  as  liaving  crept  into  the  text  from  a 
marginal  gloss,  or  we  must  correct  the  first  letter  of 
the  disjunctive  particle  in  verse  9,  which  would  make  it 
'  "  the  nakedness  of  thy  sister,  the  daughter  of  thy  father 
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thou  shalt  not  imcover  her  nakedness. 
(12)'"  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  father's  sister :  she  is  thy 
father's  near  kinswoman,  (i^jrphou  shalt 
not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
mother's  sister :  for  she  is  thy  mother's 
near  kinswoman,  (i**) '  Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  father's 
brother,  thou  shalt  not  approach  to  his 
wife:  she  is  thine  aunt,    ^i^)"^  Thou  shalt 


not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
daughter  in  law :  she  is  thy  son's  wife ; 
thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness. 
(16)  <<  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  brother's  wife :  it  is  thy 
brother's  nakedness.  '^^'Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  and 
her  daughter,  neither  shalt  thou  take 
her  son's  daughter,  or  her  daughter's 
daughter,   to   uncover    her  nakedness ; 


and  the  daughter  of  thy  mother."  Accordingly,  verse 
9  proliibits  marriage  with  a  full  sister,  whilst  the  verse 
before  us  forbids  it  with  a  half-sister.  The  latter  is  the 
more  probable,  since  intermarriage  between  entire  step- 
brother and  stepsister  has  always  been,  and  stUl  is, 
legitimate  among  the  Jews. 

(12)  Thy  father's  sister. — According  to  the  law 
which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ  this  prohibition 
not  only  extended  to  the  father's  half-sisters,  but  even 
when  they  were  begotten  by  the  grandfather  illegi- 
timately. It  is  remarkable  that  Moses  himself  was  tne 
offspring  of  such  an  alliance,  since  liis  father  Amram 
married  his  own  aunt  Jochebed,  who  was  the  sister  of 
his  father.     (See  Exod.  vi.  20.) 

(13)  Thy  mother's  sister. —  Equally  forbidden  is 
the  aunt  by  the  mother's  side.  The  law  which  obtained 
in  the  time  of  Chi-ist  also  defines  this  prohibition  to 
extend  to  a  mother's  sister  or  half-sister  by  the  same 
father  or  mother,  whether  bom  iu  wedlock  or  out  of  it. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  administrators  of  the  law 
during  the  second  Temple  understood  this  last  prohibi- 
tion strictly  to  apply  to  alliances  between  nephews  and 
aunts,  but  not  vice  versa  to  marriages  between  nieces 
and  uncles.  They  regarded  intermarriage  between  uncle 
and  niece  as  au  especially  meritorious  act,  and  inter- 
preted the  promises  "  then  shalt  thou  call  and  the  Lord 
shall  answer"  (Isa.  Iviii.  9)  to  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  man  "  who  loves  his  neighbours,  befriends  his 
relations,  marries  his  brother's  daughter,  and  lends 
money  to  the  poor  in  the  hour  of  need."  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  tliat  not  only  do  we  find  that 
Nahor  married  Milcah  the  daughter  of  his  brother 
IIaran(Gen.  xi.  29), but  that  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
married  his  niece  Achsah,  being  the  daughter  of  Caleb, 
his  father's  brother  (Josh.  xv.  17  ;  Judges  i.  13).  Hence 
among  the  Jews  to  this  day  intermarriages  between 
uncles  and  nieces  is  of  common  occurrence. 

(U)  Thy  father's  brother,  thou  shalt  not 
approach  to  his  wife. — That  is,  according  to  the 
ancient  legal  interpretation,  a  nephew  is  to  have  no 
commerce  with  lier  during  her  husband's  lifetime,  nor 
marry  her  when  his  uncle  is  dead.  Those  who  trans- 
gressed this  law  had  not  only  to  bear  their  sin,  but  were 
doomed  to  die  without  issue.     (See  chap.  xx.  20.) 

(15)  Thy  daughter-in-law.  —  The  legislators  iu 
the  time  of  Christ  defined  this  prohibition  as  applicable 
not  only  to  cases  where  marriage  between  them  had 
actually  been  consummated,  but  to  cases  where  the 
maiden  had  only  been  espoused,  or  when  the  daughter- 
in-law  had  been  divorced  by  the  son,  or  had  become  a 
widow.  For  an  offence  of  this  kind  both  parties  were 
punished  with  death.  (See  chap.  xx.  12.)  Other 
nations  regarded  such  alliances  with  the  same  abhor- 
rence.    (See  Koran,  iv.  27.) 

<i6)  The  nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife.— 
Though  alliance  with  a  brother's  wife  is  here  forbidden 


— the  prohibition,  according  to  the  administrators 
of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple,  extending 
to  illicit  commerce  or  marriage  in  case  she  is  di. 
vorced  from  her  husband  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
husband  —  and  though  the  offenders  are  tlireatened 
with  the  curse  of  childlessness  (see  chap.  xx.  21), 
yet  the  law  on  this  point  is  by  no  means  absolute. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  law  enjoins  it  as  a 
moral  and  civil  duty  for  a  man  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow.  If  a  brother  dies  without  issue,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  each  surviving  brother  in  succession  to 
marry  the  widow,  and  if  the  brother-in-law  refused 
to  perform  the  sacred  duty,  the  widow  made  him 
pass  through  a  ceremony  in  which  she  heaped  upon 
him  the  greatest  indignity.  This  clearly  shows  that 
the  prohibition  here  could  not  be  based  upon  the 
groimd  of  incest,  since  that  which  is  inherently  in- 
cestuous the  Divine  law  itself  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances  have  set  aside.  This  duty  the  surviving 
brother-in-law  had  to  perform  to  the  widows  of  as 
many  of  his  brothers  as  happened  to  die  without  issue. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  occurred  whilst 
Jehudah  the  Holy  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Twelve  mdows  appealed  to  their  brother-in-law  to 
perform  the  duty  of  Levir.  He  refused  to  marry 
them  because  he  saw  no  prospect  how  to  maintain 
such  an  additional  number  of  wives,  and  possibly  a 
large  increase  of  children.  The  case  came  before  the 
President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  not  only  decided 
that  he  must  many  them  all,  but  promised  that  if 
he  would  do  the  duty  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  Law 
of  Moses,  he  himself  would  maintain  the  family,  and 
their  children  in  case  there  should  be  any,  every  Sab- 
batical year,  when  uo  produce  was  got  from  the  land, 
which  was  at  rest.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
Levir,  and  he  accordingly  married  his  twelve  sisters-in- 
law.  After  three  yeai-s  these  twelve  wives  appeared 
with  thirty-six  children  before  Jehudah  the  Holy,  to 
claim  the  promised  alimony,  as  it  was  the  Sabbatical 
year,  and  they  actually  obtained  it.  To  this  day  this 
law  is  in  force  among  the  orthodox  Jews.  "WTien  a 
man  dies  without  issue,  the  widow  ipso  facto  belongs 
to  the  surviving  brother,  and  she  is  not  allowed  to 
marry  any  one  else  unless  her  brother-in-law  has  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  publicly  renouncing  her, 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  divorce.  This  will  explain 
the  rendering  of  the  clause  before  us  in  the  ancient 
Chaldee  Version,  "  thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  brother's  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  thy  brother 
or  after  his  death  if  he  has  children." 

(17)  A  woman  and  her  daughter.— That  is,  if 
a  man  marries  a  widow  who  has  a  daughter  by  a  former 
husband,  or  if  he  forms  an  alliance  with  a  woman  who 
has  a  daughter  out  of  wedlock,  he  is  forbidden  to 
marry  also  the  daughter.  But  though  this  proliibi- 
tion  is  directed  against  a  peculiar  form  of  polygamy, 
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for  they  are  her  near  kinswomen  :  it  i»  '  JJi^j,,™"  "''' '" 
wickednens.    *"*'  Neither  shalt  thou  take 
'a  wife  to  her  siater,  to  vex  her,  to  un- 
cover her  nakediiesB,  beside  the  other  in 
her  Ufe  tivie.     <"''"A]80  thou  shalt  not 


approach  unto  a  woman  to  uncover  her 
nakedness,  as  long  as  she  is  put  apart 
for  her  uncleanness.  <**'  Moreover  thou 
shalt  not  lie  carnally  with  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife,  to  defile  thyself  with  her. 


there  can  liardly  bo  any  d<>iil)t  that,  om  the  a<lniiiiiH- 
tratorH  of  the  law  during  the  second  Toniphi  inter- 
proted  it,  if  ho  marrii^l  cithor  of  them  and  hIio  died, 
lie  could  not  marry  tin-  otlior  any  more,  and  tliat  thiw 
prohibition  did  not  apply  to  caHos  of  illicit  conimcrco. 
Criminal  intcrconrse  with  one  did  uut  preclude  him 
from  marrying  the  other.  For  eontractinj?  tho  kind  of 
polyjjamy  Ihto  forbidden,  tho  offenders  woro  puuiahcd 
with  death  by  tire.     (Sec  diap.  xx.  14.) 

(18)  A  wife  to  hor  sister.— That  is,  a  man  is 
hero  forbidden  <o  take  a  second  sister  for  a  wife  to 
or  in  addition  to  the  one  who  is  already  his  wife, 
and  who  is  still  alive.  This  clause  thcrofore  forbids 
the  Jews,  who  were  permitted  to  have  several  wives, 
a  imrticular  kind  of  polygamy,  i.e.,  a  plurality  of 
sisters.  According  to  the  administrators  of  tlie  law 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  expression  "sister" 
here  not  only  denotes  a  fidl  sister  l)y  tlie  same  father 
and  tlie  .same  mother,  but  a  liaK-sistcr  either  by  the 
same  father  or  the  same  nu)thcr.  The  marginal  ren- 
dering in  tlio  Authorised  Version,  "one  wife  to  an- 
other," wliieli  makes  tliis  a  ])roliibitiou  of  polygamy, 
and  which  was  tirst  proposed  by  Junius  and  Trenielius 
in  1575,  is  (1)  contrary  to  tlio  expressions  "  wife  "  and 
"  sister,"  which,  in  every  verse  of  these  prohibitions 
(see  verses  8,  9,  11 — 17),  invariably  mean  wife  and 
sister.  (2)  Whenever  the  phrase,  "  a  man  to  his 
brother,"  or  "  a  woman  to  her  sister,"  is  used  meta- 
phorically in  the  sense  of  "one  to"  or  "one  mth 
another'  (Exod.  xxvi.  3,  5,  G,  17;  Ezck.  i.  9,  23; 
iii.  13,  &c.),  the  words  have  always  a  ilistributive  force, 
and  are  invarial)ly  preceded  by  a  plural  verb,  and  the 
things  themselves  to  which  they  refer  are  mentioned  by 
name.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Ezek.  i.  23,  it  is,  "  their 
wings  wore  straiglit  one  toward  the  other."  which  is  not 
the  case  in  the  passage  l>ofore  us.  (3)  This  rendering 
is  at  variance  with  tlie  Mosaic  code,  which  bases  its 
legislation  upon  the  existence  of  polygamy,  and  thus 
authorises  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foUo\viug  facts. 
It  permits  a  father,  who  had  given  his  son  a  bond, 
woman  for  a  wife,  to  give  him  a  .second  wife  of  "  freer 
birth,"  and  prescribes  how  the  first  is  to  be  treated 
under  such  circumstances  (Exod.  xxi.  9,  10).  It  ordains 
that  a  king  "  shall  not  multiply  wives  unto  himself  " 
(Deut.  xvii.  17),  which,  as  Bishop  Patrick  rightly  re- 
marks. "  is  not  a  prohibition  to  take  more  wives  than 
one,  but  not  to  have  an  excessive  number";  thus,  in 
fact,  legalising  a  moderate  number.  The  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture presupposes  the  ca.se  of  a  man  having  two 
wives  (Deut.  xxi.  15 — 17),  and  the  Levitical  law  ex- 
pressly enjoins  that  a  man,  though  having  a  wife 
alreiuly,  is  to  marry  his  deceased  brother's  widow 
(Deut.  XXV.  17).  Hence  we  find  that  the  judges  and 
kings  of  Israel  had  many  wives  (Judg.  vii.  30,  x.  4, 
xii.  9;  1  Sam.  i.  2;  2  Sam.  iii.  7).  David,  the  royal 
singer  of  Israel,  "  their  best  king,"  as  Bishop  Patrick 
remarks,  "  who  read  GihI's  word  day  and  night  and 
could  not  but  understand  it,  took  many  wives  without 
reproof;  nay,  God  gave  him  more  than  he  had  before 
by  delivering  his  master's  wives  to  him "  (2  Sam. 
xii.  8),  and  the  case  adduced  in  the  previous  verse 
plainly   shows   (hat  polygamy  continued   among   the 
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Jews  after  the  destruction  of  the  sccoml  Temple  (verso 
10).  (i)  The  .Jews  to  whom  tliis  law  was  given  to  Iw 
observed  in  their  every  day  life,  and  to  wlioin  the  right 
understanding  of  its  imjiort  was  of  tlie  utmost  im- 
portance, iuasmui'h  as  it  involved  the  liaiipincss  of 
their  famihes,  the  transgression  of  it  being  visited 
with  capital  punishment,  liave,  as  far  as  we  can  trace 
it,  always  interpreted  this  precept  as  referring  to 
marriage  with  two  sisters  together.  Heueo  tlie  ancient 
canonical  interjiretation  of  it  is  embodied  in  the 
Chaldec  Version,  "  a  woman  in  tlic  lifetime  of  her 
sister  thou  shalt  not  take,"  in  tlie  LXX.,  Vulg.,  the 
Syriac,  and  all  tho  ancient  versions. 

To  vex  her. — That  is,  by  marrying  also  the  younger 
sister,  the  first,  who  is  already  tin;  wife,  would  be  roused 
to  jealousy,  and  the  natural  love  of  sisters  would  thus 
be  converted  into  enmity,  thus  precluding  the  occur, 
rence  of  a  ease  like  that  of  Jacob  with  Leah  and  Rachel. 
(See  Gen.  xxix.  30.) 

In  her  life-time. — Tliis  limits  the  prohibition  to 
her  lifetime,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  sister  who  was  first 
married  is  still  living,  he  must  not  marry  another  of 
her  sisters,  but  he  may  marry  her  when  the  first  one  is 
dead.  Aecortling  to  the  authorities  during  the  second 
Temple,  "in  her  lifetime"  also  includes  a  woman  wiio 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband,  and  though  slie 
is  no  longer  his  wife,  yet  as  long  as  she  lives  he  is 
forbidden  to  marry  her  sister.  When  the  wife  ilied,  he 
was  not  only  free  to  marry  her  sister,  but  in  case  the 
deceased  left  issue,  it  was  regarded  as  a  sj>ecially 
meritorious  thing  for  the  widower  to  do  so.  Hence 
the  Jews  from  time  immemorial  have  afforded  tho 
bereaved  husband  sjiecial  facilities  to  marry  his  de- 
ceased  wife's  sister,  by  allowing  the  alliance  to  take 
place  within  a  shorter  period  alter  the  demise  of  his 
first  wife  than  is  usually  the  ciuse. 

(19)  Also  thou  shalt  not  approach.— Literally, 
</ioii  shalt  not  ajjjyroach.  The  marriage  laws  are  now 
followed  by  sexual  impurities,  wliich  to  some  extent 
are  suggested  by  tlio  subjects  that  had  necessarily  to 
be  discussed  or  hiut«d  at  in  regulating  the  alliance  in 
question. 

As  long  as  she  is  put  apart. — Put  apart,  t.e., 
seven  days.  (See  chap.  xv.  19.)  For  consorting  with  her 
without  being  aware  of  her  condition  tho  man  con- 
tracted defilement  for  seven  days  (see  chap.  xv.  24).  anil 
for  committing  this  gross  act  presumptuously,  both 
parties  to  it  were  visited  with  death.  (See  chap.  xx.  18.) 
Ezekiel  refers  to  the  transgression  of  this  law  as  one 
of  the  heinous  sins  perjwtratctl  by  the  people  of  Israel 
(Ezek.  xviii.  ItJ ;  xxii.  10). 

(-0)  Thy  neighbour's  wife. — For  committing 
adultery,  which  is  here  branded  as  a  defilement, 
wlii-tlier  with  a  betrothed  or  married  woman,  both 
guilty  parties  incurred  the  penalty  of  death  by  stoning. 
(See  clun).  XX.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22;  Ezek.  x\-i.  38,40; 
John  viii.  5.)  In  Egypt  the  adulterer  received  a 
thousand  strokes  with  a  stick,  and  the  guilty  woman 
had  her  nose  cut  off,  and  to  this  day  the  criminal  wife 
among  the  Bedouins  is  executed  by  her  husband,  father, 
or  brother,  without  any  mercy.  Both  criminals  were 
also  piuiisked  ?rith  death  among  other  Eastern  uationa. 
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(21)  And  thou  shalt  not  let  any  tsf 
thy  seed  °  pass  through  the  fire  to 
*Molech,  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the 
name  of  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lokd. 
(32)  Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  mankmd,  as 
with  womankind :  it  is  abomination. 
(-3) '^Neither  shalt  thou  lie  with  any  beast 
to  defile  thyself  therewith :  neither  shall 
any  woman  stand  before  a  beast  to  lie 
down  thereto  :  it  is  confusion. 

*^'  Defile  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of 
these  things :  for  in  all  these  the  nations 
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are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you : 
'^)  and  the  land  is  defiled :  therefore  I 
do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it, 
and  the  land  itself  vomiteth  out  her 
inhabitants.  I^^'  Ye  shall  therefore  keep 
my  statutes  and  my  judgments,  and 
shall  not  commit  any  of  these  abomina- 
tions ;  neither  any  of  your  own  nation, 
nor  any  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among 
you:  (27) (for  all  these  abominations  have 
the  men  of  the  land  done,  which  were 
before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled;) 


(21)  And  thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed.— 

Literally,  And  thou  shalt  not  give  any  of  thy  seed. 
Those  who  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  ties 
will  readily  sacrifice  their  children.  Hence  the  pro- 
hibition to  offer  up  their  cliildren  to  idols  follows  the 
law  about  unchastity. 

Pass  through  the  fire  to  Moleeh.— Literally, 
to  let  it  pass  to  Moleeh,  that  is,  to  put  the  child  into 
the  hands  of  the  figure  of  Moleeh,  when  it  fell  into  the 
fire  which  was  kindled  in  the  hollow  statue  of  this  idol. 
Moleeh,  also  called  Milcom,  which  denotes  king,  is 
described  as  the  hideous  idol,  or  "the  abomination  of 
the  Ammonites"  (1  Kings  xi.  5,11).  The  following 
graphic  description  has  been  handed  down  traditionally 
of  this  idol  andj  its  worship  : — "  Our  sages  of  blessed 
memory  say  that  whilst  all  other  idols  had  temples  in 
Jerusalem,  Moleeh  had  his  temple  outside  Jerusalem, 
in  a  place  by  itself.  It  was  a  brass  and  hollow  image, 
bull-headed,  with  arms  stretched  out  like  a  humau 
being  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  something  from 
his  neighbour.  Its  temple  had  seven  compartments, 
into  which  the  offerers  went  according  to  their  re- 
spective gifts.  If  one  offered  a  fowl,  he  went  into  the 
first  comimrtment ;  if  a  sheep,  into  the  second ;  if  a 
lamb,  into  the  third ;  if  a  ram,  into  the  fourth ;  if  a 
bullock,  into  the  fifth  ;  if  an  ox,  into  the  sixth ;  and  if 
he  offered  his  son,  he  was  conducted  into  the  seventh 
compartment.  He  first  kissed  the  image,  as  it  is 
written,  '  let  the  sacrificera  of  men  kiss  the  calf ' 
(Hosea  xiii.  2),  whereupon  a  fire  was  kindled  in  Moleeh 
till  its  arms  became  red  hot;  the  child  was  then  put 
into  its  hands,  and  drums  were  beaten  to  produce 
tremendous  noises  so  as  to  prevent  the  shrieks  of  the 
child  reaching  the  father's  ears,  lest  he  should  be  moved 
with  pity  towards  his  off,spring."  It  was  to  this  idol 
that  Solomon  erected  a  temple  on  the  southern  side  of 
Mount  Olivet  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13).  This  idolatrous 
worship  was  punished  with  death  by  stoning.  (See 
chap.  XX.  2.) 

Neither  shalt  thou  profane.— Better,  And  thou 
shalt  not  profane,  that  is,  by  causing  other  nations 
to  say  that  the  Israelites  regard  their  God  as  an  inferior 
deity,  and  hence  offer  imto  him  animals,  whilst  to 
Moleeh  they  sacrifice  their  own  children.  Hence  any 
act  which  is  done  in  ^-iolation  of  his  commands,  or  mis- 
represents God,  or  by  which  He  is  put  on  a  par  with 
other  gods,  is  called  "  profaning  the  name  of  God." 
(See  chaps,  xix.  12 ;  xx.  3 ;  xxi.  6 ;  xxii.  2,  32,  &c.) 

(22)  As  with  womankind.— This  was  the  sin  of 
Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  5),  whence  it  derived  its  name,  and  in 
spite  of  the  penalty  of  death  enacted  by  the  Law  against 
those  who  were  found  guilty  of  it  (see  chap.  xx.  13),  the 
Israelites  did  not  quite  relinquish  this  abominable  vice 
(Judges  xix.  22  ;  1  Kings  xiv.  24),  to  which  the  sur- 
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rounding  nations  were  addicted  and  which  was  so 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  (Rom.  i.  27 ; 
1  Cor.  vi.  9  ;  Gal.  v.  19  ;  1  Tim.  i.  10).  By  the  law  of 
Christ  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  sin  are  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  (jod  (1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10),  whilst  the 
laws  of  civilised  Europe  rightly  inflict  the  severest 
penalties  upon  offenders  of  this  kind. 

(23)  Any  beast.— The  necessity  for  the  prohibition 
of  this  shocking  crime,  for  which  the  Mosaic  law  enacts 
the  penalty  of  death  (see  chap.  xx.  15,  16 ;  Exod.  xxii. 
18),  will  appear  all  the  more  important  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  this  degrading  practice  actually  f  oi'med  a 
part  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Egyptians  in  con- 
nection with  the  goat  deities. 

(24)  Defile  not  ye  yourselves.— The  Lawgiver 
who  solemnly  introduced  these  precepts  by  five  verses  of 
preamble  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  (verses  1 — 5), 
now  concludes  by  an  equally  solemn  appeal  to  God's 
people  sacredly  to  observe  them  in  all  their  integrity, 
since  the  'tdolation  of  them  (verses  6 — 23)  has  branded 
those  nations  with  infamy,  and  brought  about  their 
national  destruction,  and  expulsion  from  the  very  land 
which  is  now  to  be  given  to  the  Israelites. 

(26)  The  land  itself  vomiteth  out  her  in- 
habitants.— From  the  creation  the  earth  shared  in  the 
punishment  of  man's  guilt  (Gen.  iii.  17),  and  at  the 
restitntion  of  all  things  she  is  to  participate  in  his  res- 
toration  (Rom.  viii.  19 — 22).  The  physical  condition  of 
the  land,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  moral  conduct  of 
man.  When  he  disobeys  God's  commandments  she  is 
parched  up  and  does  not  yield  her  fruit "  (Dent.  xi. 
17).  "The  land  is  defiled"  when  he  defiles  himself . 
When  he  walks  in  the  way  of  the  Divine  commands 
she  is  blessed  (Levit.  xxv.  19 ;  xxvi.  4) ;  "  God  is 
merciful  unto  his  land  and  to  his  people  "  (Dent,  xxxii. 
43).  Hence,  "  the  earth  moumeth  "  when  her  inhabi- 
tants sin  (Isa.  xxiv.  4,  5),  and  "the  earth  is  glad" 
when  God  avenges  the  cause  of  His  people  (Ps.  xcvi. 
11 — 13).  It  is  owing  to  this  intimate  connection 
between  them  that  the  land,  which  is  here  personified, 
is  represented  as  loathing  the  wicked  conduct  of  her 
children  and  being  unable  to  restrain  them.  She  nau- 
seated them.  The  same  figure  is  used  in  verse  28 ; 
chap.  XX.  22 ;  and  in  Rev.  iii.  16. 

(26)  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes.— 
As  the  perpetration  of  the  above  named  abominations 
entailed  such  disastrous  consequences  both  to  the  land 
and  to  its  inliabitants,  the  strict  observance  of  the  Divine 
statutes  is  enjoined  upon  all  alike,  whether  they  be 
Israelites  by  race  or  strangers  who  took  up  their  abode 
amongst  them  and  joined  the  Jewish  community.  (See 
chap.  xvii.  9.) 

(27)  For  all  these  abominations.— Though  the 
contents  of   this  verse  are  substantially  the  same  as 
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<'*'  that  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also, 
when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the 
nations  that  were  before  you.  (-'■*'  For 
whosoever  shall  coinuiit  any  of  these 
abominations,  even  the  souls  that  commit 
tkein  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their 
people.  '-""'Therefore  shall  ye  keep  mine 
ordinance,  that  i/c  commit  not  an;/  one 
of  these  abominable  customs,  which 
were  committed  before  you,  and  that  ye 
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defile  not  yourselves  therein  :  I  am  the 
LoBD  your  God. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— (»)And  the  Lokd 
spake  unto  Moses,  saj'ing',  *-'  Speak  unto 
all  the  con^egation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unt^j  them,  "Ye  shall  be 
holy :  for  I  the  Loku  your  God  am 
holy. 

<^' Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother, 


tlioso  in  verses  24,  '!■'>.  yet  (lie  wiir(liiif»  is  differeut.  In 
tlio  former  the  Israelites  are  exhurted  not  to  pollute 
tlieuiBelves  as  the  dilTereiit  tribes  or  iiatious  have  both 
jiollutcd  themselves  and  tlie  land,  whilst  liere  the  inhu. 
iitaiUn  of  Cuiiaan  are  more  sjieeiticiilly  deseribcil  as 
haviiip  j^raclised  the  abominations.  The  repetition  of 
the  same  sentiments  in  different  words,  a-s  is  fretniently 
the  ea.sc  in  Hebrew,  is  designed  to  impart  empliasis. 
The  parentheses  are  unnecessary. 

('«)  That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also.— 
Better,  Lest  tlie  land  vamit  you  out.  By  unnecessarily 
translating  the  same  word  iliffereutly  into  "voinitoth  " 
in  verse  25,  and  "  spue  "  here,  a-s  is  done  in  the  Autho- 
riscd  Version,  the  striking  connection  between  the  two 
verses  is  somewhat  weakened 

(29)  For  whosoever  shall  commit.— Tliis  clause. 
According  to  tlio  interpretaticm  wliieh  obtained  during 
the  second  Temple,  partieuhirises  every  individual,  and 
is  intended  to  indicate  that  any  one,  whether  it  bo  male 
or  female,  who  is  guilty,  will  incur  the  pouishmeut  pre- 
scribed  for  these  sins. 

Shall  be  cut  off.— Tlint  is,  in  case  the  transgres- 
■Jiion  escapes  the  ken  of  the  tribunal,  God  himself  will 
inflict  the  punisliment  upon  the  erimiuals,  since  some  of 
the  crimes  specified  in  this  chapter  are,  according  to 
chap.  XX.,  to  be  visited  with  death  by  the  hand  of  man. 

(ao)  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  mine  ordinance. 
As  God  is  no  resj)ecter  of  persons,  and  as  He  will 
a.ssuredly  visit  His  own  people  witli  the  same  punish, 
inent  which  He  iiitlictcd  upon  the  fonner  occupants  of 
tlie  land,  the  Israelites  are  to  take  special  care  to  keep 
inviolate  His  ordimmccs. 

Commit  not  any  one  of  these  abominable 
customs,  which  wore  committed  before  you. 
— Bettor,  Do  tiot  any  one  of  these  abominable  statutes 
which  were  done,  as  the  Authorised  Version  translates 
the  word  in  Dent.  vi.  24.  xvi.  12,  xx^-i.  Iti.  These 
abominations  were  not  practised  simply  as  customs,  b\it 
were  legally  enacted  as  statutes  of  the  laud,  and  formed 
part  of  their  religious  institntions  (see  verse  3).  A 
^similar  state  of  degeneracy  is  described  by  Isaiah,  who 
tells  U8  that  the  Divine  statutes,  which  is  the  same  word 
used  in  the  passage  l)efore  us,  were  changed.  By 
deviating  here  from  the  usual  rendering  of  this  j)lirase 
the  Authorised  Version  mars  the  im]>()rt  of  the  pa-ssage. 

I  am  the  Lord  your  God.— This  is  the  dcclani- 
iion  with  wliicli  this  group  of  laws  was  introduced.  Its 
rejK'tition  at  the  end  im])art8  {leculiar  solemnity  to  these 
enactments.     (See  verse  1.) 

XIX. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.  —  Tlie 
prohibitions  in  the  procetling  chapter,  which  are  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  relations  and 
connections  towards  each  other  in  their  family  circles, 
are  now  followed  by  precepts  which  affect  the  Israelite's 


life  in  all  its  bearings,  both  towards  God  and  man. 
Hence  tho  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  re- 
garded it  as  "  embodying  the  Decalogue,"  for  which 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  "it  contains  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  it  is 
read  in  public."  The  precepts  in  tliis  chapter  are 
divided  into  sixteen  groups,  eiglit  of  which  end  with 
the  emphatic  reiteration,  "I  am  the  Lord  your  God" 
(verses  2 — I,  10,  2.5,  31,  34,  3t)),  and  eight  with  tlio 
shorter  formula,  "  I  am  the  Lord  "  (verses  12,  14,  16, 
18.  28.  30,  32,  371 

(-1  Speak  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel. — Tlie  importance  which  the 
Lawgiver  Himself  attaches  to  this  epitome  of  the  whole 
Law,  as  this  section  is  called,  may  be  seen  from  tlio 
fact  that  God  commands  Moses  to  address  these  pre- 
cepts "  to  all  the  contjreijation  of  the  children  of  Israel  " 
— a  phrase  whicli  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Leviticus  in 
this  formula,  and  which  is  only  to  be  found  once  more 
in  the  whole  Pentateuch  (Exod.  xii.  3),  at  the  iustitu. 
tion  of  the  Passover,  the  great  national  festival  which 
commemoratos  tho  redemption  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt. 

I  the  Lord  your  God. — Around  this  solemn  do- 
clanition,  which  is  repeated  no  less  than  sixteen  times, 
both  in  its  full  and  shorter  form  (see  verse  1),  cluster 
the  different  precepts  of  this  section.  It  is  this  solemn 
formula  which  links  together  the  various  injunctions  in 
the  chapter  before  us.  As  the  Lord  who  is  their  God 
is  Himself  holy,  they  who  are  His  iieoi'le  must  also  be 
holy,  or  as  the  saying  wliich  obtained  during  the  seccmd 
Temple  expresses  it,  "  the  surroundings  of  the  king 
must  bear  the  moral  impress  of  the  sovereigii ; "  or,  in 
other  words,  your  nearness  to  God  not  only  demands 
that  your  conduct  should  not  be  in  contradiction  to  His 
holy  nature,  but  that  your  life  should  bear  the  inij)ress 
and  reflect  the  image  of  God.  (See  chap.  xi.  44 ;  Matt. 
V.  48;  1  Peter  i.  15.) 

(3)  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother,  and 
his  father. — The  first  means  to  attain  to  the  holiness 
which  is  to  miike  the  Israelite  reflect  the  holiness  of 
God,  is  uniformly  to  reverence  his  jiarents.  Thus  the 
group  of  precepts  containiMl  in  this  chapter  oi)cns  with 
the  fifth  commiindmcnt  in  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  12), 
or,  a.s  the  Apostle  calls  it.  the  first  commandment  mtli 
promise  (Eph.  \\.  2).  During  the  second  Temple, 
already  the  spiritual  authorities  called  attention  to  tlie 
singular  fact  that  tliis  is  one  of  the  three  instances  in 
the  Scriptures  where,  contrary  to  tlie  usual  practice,  the 
mother  is  mentioned  before  the  father;  the  other  two 
being  Gen.  xliv.  20  and  Lev.  xii.  2.  As  children  ordi- 
narily fear  tho  father  and  love  tho  mother,  hence  they 
say  iireccdenco  is  here  given  to  the  mother  in  order  to 
inculcate  the  duty  of  fearing  them  both  alike.  The  ex- 
pres.siou  "fear,"  however,  they  take  to  include  tho 
following  ; — (1)  Not  to  stand  or  sit  in  the  place  set 
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and  his  father,  and  keep  my  sabbaths-: 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

<*)  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make 
to  yourselves  molten  g'ods :  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God. 

<5*  And  if  ye  oifer  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
offerings  unto  the  Lokd,  ye  shall  offer 
it  at  your  own  will.  <*>  It  shall  be  eaten 
the  same  day  ye  offer  it,  and  on  the 
morrow  :  and  if  oug-ht  remain  until  the 
third  day,  it  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire. 


(')  And  if  it  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third 
day,  it  is  abominable ;  it  shall  not  be 
accepted.  <*'  Therefore  every  one  that 
eateth  it  shall  bear  his  iniquity,  because 
he  hath  profaned  the  hallowed  thing 
of  the  LoED :  and  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people. 

'^'  And  "  when  ye  reap  the  harvest 
of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  corners  of  thy  field,  neither 
shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy 


apart  for  the  parents  ;  (2)  not  to  carp  at  or  oppose  tlieir 
statements ;  and  (3)  not  to  call  them  by  their  proper 
names,  but  either  to  call  them  father  or  mother,  or  my 
master,  my  lady.  Whilst  the  expression  "honour," 
which  is  used  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Exodus  xx.  12, 
they  understand  to  include  (1)  to  provide  them  with 
food  and  raiment,  and  (2)  to  escort  them.  The  parents, 
they  urge,  are  God's  representatives  upon  earth  ;  hence 
as  God  is  both  to  be  "  honoured "  with  our  substance 
(Prov.  iii.  9),  and  as  He  is  to  be  "  feared  "  (Deut.  vi.  13), 
so  our  parents  arc  both  to  be  "  honoured "  (Exod.  xx. 
12)  and  "feared  "  (chap.  xix.  3) ;  and  as  he  who  blas- 
phemes the  name  of  God  is  stoned  (chap.  xxiv.  16), 
so  he  who  curses  his  father  or  mother  is  stoned 
(chap.  XX.  9). 

And  keep  my  sabbaths.— Joined  with  this  fifth 
commandment  is  the  fourth  of  the  Decalogue.  The 
education  of  the  children,  which  at  the  early  stages  of 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth  devolved  upon  tlie  jiarents, 
was  more  especially  carried  on  by  them  on  Sabbath 
days.  In  these  lei.sure  hours,  when  the  Israelites  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  secular  work,  they 
foimd  it  a  pleasant  task  and  a  welcome  occupation  to 
instruct  their  children  in  the  many  symbols,  rites,  and 
ceremonies  which  formed  part  of  tlio  service  of  the 
Sabbaths.  Hence  the  obsei-vanee  of  the  day  implied 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  fear  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  acquiring  the  holiness  which  is  the 
keynote  of  this  chapter.  Hence,  too,  the  violation  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  denounced  as  the  greatest 
sin  which  the  Israelites  committed  (Ezek.  xx.  12,  xxii.  8, 
xxiii.  38,  &c.).  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the 
administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple 
say  that  the  commandment  about  the  Sabbath  has  here 
been  selected  to  limit  the  duty  of  filial  obedience.  Its 
combination  with  the  fiftli  commandment  is  to  .show 
that  though  children  are  admonished  to  obey  their 
parents,  yet  if  they  should  order  the  profanation  of 
this  holy  day,  the  children  must  not  obey.  (See  chap, 
xxiii.  3.) 

(*)  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols. — As  the  Lord  is 
their  God,  and  there  is  no  other  God  besides  Him, 
the  Israelites  must  never  turn  their  affections  nor 
address  prayers  or  enquiries  to  idols.  This  part  of 
the  verse  therefore  corresponds  with  the  first  com. 
mandment  of  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  3).  Tlie  ex- 
pression here  rendered  "  idols,"  which,  apart  from 
the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  only  occurs  once  more 
(see  chap.  xxvi.  1),  denotes  non-entities — nothings,  and 
it  is  in  allusion  to  this  import  of  the  word  that  the 
Apostle  remarks,  "  We  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing 
in  the  world"  (1  Cor.  viii.  4).  According  to  the  ad- 
ministi-ators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple,  the 
injunction  here  "  turn  not  "  means  "  face  not,"  and  for- 
bids even  the  looking  at  or  the  examination  of  an  idol. 


Wor   make    yourselves    molten    gods.— This 

part  of  the  verse  corresponds  with  the  second  com- 
mandment in  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  4 — 6),  though 
the  phrase  "molten  gods"  only  occurs  once  more 
whpfle  the  same  prohibition  is  enforced  (Exod.  xixiv. 
17). 

(5)  And  if  ye  offer  a  sacrifice.- From  chap, 
xvii.  3 — 7,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Israelites  were  in 
the  habit  of  sacrificing  to  idols  the  animals  intended 
for  private  consumption,  and  that  this  practice  gave 
rise  to  the  enactment  that  when  any  of  the  three 
kinds  of  quadrupeds  are  to  be  slaughtered  for  daily 
meat,  they  should  first  be  devoted  to  God  as  peace- 
offerings.  Hence  the  transition  here  from  the  prohi- 
bition of  idolatrous  worship  to  the  peace-offerings. 
The  simple  abstention  from  sacrifice  to  idols  and 
offering  them  to  ^rod  is  not  enough.  If  the  Israelites 
bring  a  peace-offering  to  the  Lord  it  must  be  offered 
in  the  prescribed  manner. 

Ye  shaU.  offer  it  at  your  own  will.— Better, 
ye  shall  offer  it  for  your  acceptance  (see  chap.  i.  3), 
that  is,  ye  are  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  will  secure 
for  you  the  Divine  acceptance. 

(6)  It  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  .  .  .  and 
on  the  morrow.— The  fact  that  the  ilesh  of  the 
animal  might  be  eaten  both  on  the  day  on  which  it 
was  offered  and  on  the  following  day,  according  to 
the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  shows  that 
the  second  class  of  peace-offering  is  here  meant,  de- 
scribed in  chap.  \'iii.  16,  since  the  flesh  of  the  first 
class  of  peace-offerings  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  same 
day.     (See  chap.  vii.  15). 

Until  the  third  day. — See  chap.  vii.  17. 
0)  If  it  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day. — 
See  chap.  vii.  18. 

(8)  Therefore  every  one  that  eateth  it.— See 
chap.  vii.  18—20. 

That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people. — Better,  That  soul  shall  he  cut  off  from  his 
people,  as  the  Authorised  Yersion  renders  it  in  four  out 
of  the  six  instances  (see  chap.  vii.  20,  21,  25,  27)  in 
which  this  phrase  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 
Wlien  so  important  a  legal  formula,  threatening  death 
by  excision,  is  used  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  it  is 
most  important  that  it  should  be  rendered  uniformly  in 
a  translation.     (See  Note  on  chap.  xxii.  3.) 

(9)  And  when  ye  reap. — Benevolent  considera- 
tion for  the  poor  is  another  means  whereby  the  Israelite 
is  to  attain  to  that  holiness  which  wiU  enable  him 
to  reflect  the  holiness  of  God.  As  the  Lord  is  mer- 
ciful to  all,  and  provides  for  the  wants  of  every  living 
creature  (Ps.  cxlv.  15,  16),  the  Israehte,  too,  is  to 
regard  the  wants  of  the  needy.  By  this  injunction 
the  Law  moreover  establishes  the  legal  rights  of  the 
poor  to  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  sod,  and  thus. 
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harvest.  <'"'  And  thou  shalt  not  glean 
thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather 
every  grape  of  thy  vineyard ;  thou  shalt 
leave  them  for  the  poor  and  stranger :  I 
am,  the  Lokd  your  Ood. 

<")  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal 
falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another. 
•'2'  And  ye  shall  not  °  swear  by  my  name 
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fabely,  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the 
name  of  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lokd. 

(13)  i  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neigh- 
bour, neither  rob  him :  '  the  wages  of 
him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with 
thee  all  night  until  the  morning. 

(>*'  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf, 
''nor  put  a  stuniblingblock  before   the 


releases  him  from  privnfo  oharity,  wliicli,  in  ita  exer- 
cise, might  have  been  eai)rif'i()UH  iind  tyniniiioal. 

The  harvest  of  your  land. — The  expression 
"  harvest,"  which  is  Hubjeot  to  tlii.s  kw,  tlin  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  (hiring  the  second  Temple  defined 
to  consist  of  tlie  following;  produce  of  the  soil  (1)  all 
edible  and  nutritious  phiiit.s,  but  not  those  used  for 
dyeing  and  colouring;  (2)  plants  which  are  cultivated, 
but  not  those  which  grow  wildly;  (:})  tho.so  which 
strictly  belong  to  the  soil,  but  not  iinislirootus.  sponges, 
&c.,  since  the.se  are  not  so  much  dipeudent  upon  the 
soil  for  their  growth,  but  upon  humidity,  and  grow 
also  upon  wet  wood,  &v.\  (\)  those  which  ripen  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year  and  are  all  gathered  in  at 
the  same  time,  thus  excluding  figs  and  similar  fruits 
of  trees  which  are  gathorc<l  later  and  gradually,  and 
(5)  the  produce  which  is  not  for  immediate  consump- 
tion, but  is  garnered  up,  thus  excluding  vegetables. 

Thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  corners  of 
thy  field. — The  extent  of  the  "  comer  "  to  be  thus 
left  for  the  poor,  like  that  of  filial  duty  and  the  study 
of  the  DiWno  law,  has  designedly  been  left  undefineil 
by  the  administrators  of  the  law.  It  is  among  the 
things  which  have  "  no  fixed  measures."  But  though 
the  maximum  is  not  given,  the  minimum  is  stated  to 
be  no  less  than  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  field.  Tho 
corner  was  generally  left  at  the  end  of  the  field,  so 
that  the  poor  could  easily  got  at  it.  Tho  time  when 
the  poor  came  was  morning,  noon,  and  at  the  evening 
KBcrifice.  which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Tlie  morning  was  intended  for  the  aceommo. 
dation  of  tliose  mothers  who  had  young  children,  who 
were  then  asleep ;  the  middle  of  the  day  to  accommodate 
the  nnrses,  whilst  the  evening  suited  the  elderly  people. 

The  gleanings  of  thy  harvest. — The  exi>ressi()n 
"gleaning"  is  defined  by  tho  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  to  be  the  ears  which  fall  from  the  hand 
or  from  the  .sickle  in  the  time  of  reaping,  provided 
that  the  quantity  which  has  thus  dropped  from  the 
hand  of  tho  plucker  or  cutter  docs  not  exceed  one 
or  two  ears.  When  these  ears  have  thus  been  dropped 
they  lielong  to  the  proprietor  and  not  to  the  gleaner. 
If  a  wind  arose  after  the  com  ha<l  all  been  cut,  and 
scatteriMl  the  harvest  over  the  gleanings,  the  field  was 
mea.sured.  and  a  certain  quantity  was  allotted  as 
gleanings  ;  if  tlio  owner  had  gathered  in  all  tho  harvest 
without  leaving  any  gleanings,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
a  certain  portion  to  the  poor,  though  the  corn  had  been 
ground  into  flour  and  baked ;  and  if  the  han-est  was 
lost  or  luimt  after  he  had  thus  gathered  it  without 
leaving  tlie  gleanings,  ho  was  bent(>n  with  stripes. 

1 101  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard. 
— In  gathering  in  tho  vino  care  is  to  be  taken  only  to 
ent  off  tlie  large  clusters,  but  not  the  infantan.  as  the 
expressicin  literally  denotes,  which  is  here  rendered  by 
"  glean."  Those  branches  or  twigs  which  had  only  one 
or  two  grapes  on  them  were  to  be  left  to  the  \ioot. 

Neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape.— 
Better,  Nor  shalt   thou   gather  the  scattered  grapes. 


that  is,  those  single  grapes  which  had  either  faUen 
to  the  ground  during  the  process  of  cutting  off  the 
branches,  or  those  which  were  scattered  ai>out  the 
ground  aft<'r  tho  vintage  was  complett'd.  Like  the 
gleanings  of  the  fiehl  these  grapes  were  the  portum  of 
tho  poor  both  of  Jewish  (jrigin  and  proselytes. 

(!')  Yo  shall  not  steal. — Tliis  injunction,  which 
forms  the  eighth  comiiiandmcnt  of  the  Decalogne 
(Exod.  XX.  1.5),  most  prubably  has  here  a  primary  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  tlio  owners  of  fields  and 
vineyards.  They  are  cautioned  that  l)j'  depriving  the 
poor  of  his  prescribed  right  to  the  comer  of  the  fields, 
and  to  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest  and  vintage,  they 
commit  theft.  Hence  tho  Jewish  canonists  laid  it  down 
that  ho  who  puts  a  basket  under  a  ^nnc  at  the  time  of 
gathering  grapes  robs  the  poor. 

(12)  And  ye  shall  not  swear.— This  corresimnds 
with  the  third  commandment  of  the  Decalogue  (Exod. 
XX.  7). 

(13)  Thou  shalt  not  defraud.— Here  oppression 
by  fraud  and  oppression  by  violence  are  forbidden.  It 
is  probably  in  allusion  to  this  passage  that  John  tlie 
Baptist  warned  the  soldiers  who  came  to  him  :  "  And 
he  said  to  them.  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse 
any  falsely;  and  be  content  with  your  wages"  (Lake 
iii.  14-). 

The  wages  of  him  that  is  hired.- From  the 
declaration  in  the  next  clause,  which  forbids  the  retcn. 
tion  of  the  wages  over  night,  it  is  evident  that  the  day 
labourer  is  here  spoken  of.  As  he  is  dependent  upon 
his  wages  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family,  the 
Law  protects  him  by  enjoining  that  the  earnings  of  the 
hireling  should  be  promptly  paid.  This  benign  care 
for  the  labourer,  and  the  denunciation  against  any 
attempt  to  defraud  him,  are  again  and  again  repeated 
in  the  Scriptures  (Deut.  xxiv.  14,  1.5;  Jer.  xxiii.  13; 
Mai.  iii.  .5  ;  James  v.  4).  Hence  the  humane  interpre- 
tation which  obtained  of  this  law  during  the  second 
Temple  :  "  He  who  treats  a  hireling  with  harshness  sins 
as  grievously  as  if  he  hath  taken  away  life,  and  trans- 
gresses five  precepts." 

(14)  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf.— To  revile 
one  who  cannot  hear,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  vindi- 
cate himself,  is  both  inexpressibly  mean  and  wicked. 
The  term  deaf  also  includes  the  abseut,  and  hence  out 
of  hearing  (Ps.  xxxviii.  14,  1.5).  According  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  tho  law  during  the  second  Temple,  this 
prohibition  was  directed  against  all  cursing  whatsoever. 
For,  said  they,  if  to  curse  one  who  cannot  hear,  and 
whom,  therefore,  it  cannot  grieve,  is  prohibited,  how 
mnch  more  is  it  forbidden  to  curse  one  who  hears  it, 
and  who  is  both  enraged  and  grieved  by  it. 

Nor  put  a  stumbhngblock  before  the  blind. 
— In  Deut.  xxvii.  IS  a  curse  is  pronounced  upon  those 
who  lead  the  blind  astray.  To  help  those  who  were 
thus  afflicted  w:is  always  regarded  as  a  meritorious 
act.  Hence  among  the  benevolent  8er\-ices  which  Job 
rendered  to  his  neighbours,  he  says  "  I  was  eyes  to  the 
blind  "  (.Job  nix.  15).     According  to  the  interi>retation 
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blind,  but  sbalt  fear  thy  God  :  I  am  tke 
Lord. 

(15)  Ye  sliall  do  no  unrigbteousness  in 
judgment :  thou  sbalt  not  "  respect  tbe 
person  of  tbe  poor,  nor  bonour  tbe  per- 
son of  tbe  migbty :  btd  in  rigbteousuess 
sbalt  tbou  judge  tby  neighbour. 

(16)  Tbou  sbalt  not  go  up  and  down 


a  Ex.  is.  3 ;  Dent. 
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1  Or.thatthoubeai- 
not  sin  for  him. 


as  a  talebearer  among  tby  people : 
neither  sbalt  thou  stand  against  tbe 
blood   of    thy    neighbour :    I    am    tbe 

LORB. 

(17)  4  Tbou  sbalt  not  bate  tby  brother 
in  thine  heart :  thou  sbalt  in  any  wise 
rebuke  tby  neighbour,  ^  and  not  suffer 
sin  upon  him. 


whicli  obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  is  to  be 
nnderstood  figuratively.  It  forbids  imposition  upon 
the  ignorant,  and  misdirecting  those  who  seek  ad^dce, 
thus  causing  them  to  fall.  Similar  tenderness  to  the 
weak  is  enjoined  by  the  Apostle  :  "  That  no  man  put  a 
stumbhngblock  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his  brother's 
way  "  (Rom.  xiv.  13). 

But  Shalt  fear  thy  God. — Deafness  and  blindness 
may  prevent  the  sufferers  from  detecting  the  offender, 
and  bringing  him  to  justice  before  an  earthly  tribunal, 
but  God  on  high  hears  it  when  the  human  ear  is 
stopped  up,  and  sees  it  when  the  human  eye  is  extinct. 
Hence  the  prohibition  against  injustice  to  the  infirm 
and  the  poor  is  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  fear  the  Lord. 
(See  verse  32.) 

(15)  Do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment.— 
That  is,  the  judges  are  not  to  abuse  the  authority 
vested  in  them  by  virtue  of  their  office,  by  adminis- 
tering what  ought  to  be  justice  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

Thou  Shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the 
poor. — The  general  statement  in  the  preceding  clause 
is  here  more  minutely  defined.  The  consideration  for 
the  infirm  enjoined  in  verse  14  is  not  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  judge,  who  is  to  administer  justice,  even 
if  the  poor  is  thereby  reduced  to  greater  poverty,  and 
though  the  rich  party  to  the  suit  may  benevolently 
desire  a  verdict  against  himself  to  save  the  needy 
(Exod.  xxiii.  3).  The  authorities  during  the  second 
Temple  illustrate  it  as  follows : — "  If  the  rich  man 
should  say  I  am  by  law  obliged  to  provide  for  the  poor, 
I  will  therefore  let  him  win  the  suit,  and  he  will  thus 
have  his  wants  supplied  without  being  subjected  to  the 
humiliation  of  receiving  alms  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  said 
thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor." 

Nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty.— 
Jewish  juries,  in  their  extreme  desire  to  be  impartial, 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  urge,  that  whilst  the  case  between 
a  rich  man  and  a  poor  is  being  tried,  they  should  both 
be  dressed  alike,  both  alike  sliould  either  stand  or  sit, 
both  should  have  the  same  right  of  speech,  and  both 
should  be  addressed  by  the  judge  in  the  same  courteous 
manner.  "  If  ye  have  respect  to  persons,"  says  the 
Apostle,  in  allusion  to  this  passage,  "  ye  commit  sin, 
and  are  convinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors  "  (James 
ii.  9,  with  verses  2 — i). 

(16)  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a 
tale-bearer. — Bettor,  Tho^i  shalt  not  go  about  slan- 
dering, as  the  Authorised  Version  has  it  in  Jerem. 
yi.  28,  ix.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  9,  Margin.  Whilst  giving 
just  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  is  demanded 
by  the  law,  it  prohibits  the  circulation  of  slan- 
derous reports  about  our  neighbours.  This  dangerous 
habit,  which  has  ruined  the  character  and  destroyed 
the  life  of  many  an  innocent  person  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
9,  18 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  9,  &c.),  was  denounced  by  the 
spiritual  authorities  in  the  time  of  Christ  as  the 
greatest  sin.  Three  things  they  declared  remove  a 
man  from  this  world,  and  deprive  him  of  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come — idolatry,  incest,  and  murder,  but 


slander  surpasses  them  aU.  It  kills  three  persons 
with  one  act,  the  person  who  slanders,  the  person  who 
is  slandered,  and  the  person  who  listens  to  the  slander. 
Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee  Version  of  Jonathan  trans- 
lates this  clause :  "  Thou  shalt  not  follow  the  thrice 
accursed  tongue,  for  it  is  more  fatal  than  the  double- 
edged  devouring  sword."  (Comp.  also  Ecclus.  xxviii. 
14.) 

Neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood. 
— This  part  of  the  verse  is  e^ddeutly  designed  to  ex- 
press another  line  of  conduct  whereby  our  neighbour's 
life  might  be  endangered.  In  the  former  clause,  "  the 
going  about"  with  slanderous  reports  imperilled  the 
life  of  the  slandered  person,  here  "  the  standing  still " 
is  proliibited  when  it  involves  fatal  consequences.  The 
administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple 
translating  this  clause  literally,  thou  shalt  not  stand 
still  by  tlie  blood,  &c.,  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  if 
we  see  any  one  in  danger  of  his  life,  i.e.,  drowning, 
attacked  by  robbers  or  wild  beasts,  &c.,  we  are  not  to 
stand  stiU  by  it  whilst  his  blood  is  being  shed,  but 
are  to  render  him  assistance  at  the  peril  of  our  own 
life.  Or  if  we  know  that  a  man  has  shed  the  blood 
of  his  fellow  creature,  we  are  not  to  stand  silently  by 
whilst  the  cause  is  before  the  tribunal.  Hence  the 
Chaldee  Version  of  Jonathan  renders  it,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  keep  silent  the  blood  of  thy  neighbour  when  thou 
knowest  the  truth  in  judgment."  Others,  however, 
take  it  to  denote  to  come  forward,  and  try  to  obtain 
a  false  sentence  of  blood  against  our  neighbours,  so 
that  this  phrase  is  similar  in  import  to  Exod.  xxiii.  1,  7. 

(17)  Shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart. 
— From  the  outward  acts  denounced  in  the  preceding 
verse,  the  legislator  now  passes  to  inward  feelings. 
Wbatever  wrong  our  neighbour  has  inflicted  upon  us, 
we  are  not  to  harbour  hatred  against  him. 

Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke.— Better,  i/iou 
shalt  by  all  means,  or  thou  shalt  freely  rebuke  him. 
If  he  has  done  wrong  he  is  to  be  reproved,  and  the 
wrong  is  to  be  brought  home  to  him  by  expostulation. 
In  illustration  of  this  precept  the  Jewish  canonists 
remark,  "  when  any  man  sinueth  against  another  he 
must  not  inwardly  hate  him  and  keep  silence,  as  it 
is  said  of  the  wicked,  'And  Absalom  sjjake  unto  his 
brother  Amnon  neither  good  nor  bad,  for  Absalom 
hated  Amnon  '  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22) ;  but  he  is  commanded 
to  make  it  known  unto  him,  and  to  say,  '  Wliy  hast 
thou  done  thus  unto  me  ?  '  "  Similar  is  the  admonition 
of  Christ,  "  If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee  rebuke  him, 
and  if  he  repent  forgive  him  "  (Luke  xvii.  3). 

And  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.— Bett<?r,  so  that 
thou  bear  not  sin  on  his  account.  That  is,  by  not 
reproving  him,  but  harbouring  inward  hatred  towards 
the  offender,  we  not  only  become  partakers  of  his 
offence,  but  incur  the  sin  of  bearing  secret  ill-will 
(Rom.  i.  32 ;  Eph.  iv.  26 ;  1  Tim.  v.  20,  22).  Accord- 
ing to  the  spiritual  authorities  during  the  second 
Temple,  however,  this  clause  denotes,  "  but  thou  shalt 
bear  no  sin  by  reason  of  it,"  as  the  Authorised  Version 
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LEVITICUS.   XIX. 


of  sundry  Laxcg. 


(18)  Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear 
any  griulf,'e  a<^ainst  the  children  of  thy 
people,  "  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  iieiyh- 
bour  as  thyself :  I  am  the  Lord.  <'*>  Ye 
shall  keep  my  statutes. 


a  Matt.  H.  U.  &  B. 

»i; 

Itdlll. 

IS.  II : 

Unl. 

6.  It 

■i.i. 

Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender 
with  a  diverse  kind  :  thou  shalt  not  sow 
thy  held  with  mingled  seed :  neither 
shall  a  garment  mingled  of  linen  and 
woollen  come  upon  thee. 


translates  this  phrase  in  Num.  xriii.  32 ;  that  is, 
"cxoeuto  the  duty  of  reproof  in  such  a  maiinor  that 
thou  (lost  not  incur  sin  by  it,"  wliicli  tliny  explain  in  the 
following;  manner  :  "  Even  if  tlio  reproof  i.s  incftVetual 
the  lirst  time,  it  must  bi'  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
but  the  nibulfer  must  desist  as  soon  an  he  sees  l)hi8lies 
on  the  offender's  faee,  for  it  shows  tliat  the  reproofs 
)iave  macU'  an  impression.  Every  step  taken  by  the 
one  who  reproves,  after  tlio  offen(U'r  lias  thus  indi- 
«'atod  by  his  countenaneo  that  he  realises  the  offence, 
is  an  unnecessary  humiliation,  and  lieucc  brings  sin 
upon  him  who  rebukes  by  reiuson  of  it." 

(18)  Thou  shalt  not  avenge.— As  the  preceding 
verse  enjoins  upon  us  to  reprove  the  offender,  this 
verse  forbids  us  to  avenge  the  wrong  even  when  the 
rebuke  has  proved  ineffectual,  thus  demanding  the 
greatest  sacritiee  on  the  mrt  of  the  injured  person. 
The  administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  avenge  by  the 
following  example.  "  Wlien  a  disobliging  person  wlio 
is  in  need  applies  to  you  to  lend  him  sometliing,  and 
you  reply,  '  I  wUl  not  lend  you  even  as  you  would 
not  lend  me,'  tliis  is  to  avenge."  (Comp.  also  Bom. 
xii.  10.) 

Nor  bear  any  grudge.  —  The  law  goes  further 
still.  It  enjoins  that  the  injured  man  is  to  banish  from 
memory  the  injui-y  he  has  suffered,  though  the  offender 
has  made  no  reparation.  The  spiritual  authorities 
during  the  time  oi  Christ  regarded  the  simple  reference 
to  the  injury  when  a  kindly  act  is  jierformed  to  our 
adversary  as  a  Wolation  of  this  injunction.  They  illus- 
trated it  by  the  following  example.  When  an  ailversary 
applies  to  you  to  lend  him  something,  and  you  actually 
comply  with  his  request,  but  in  so  doing  you  say,  "  I 
lend  it  you,  I  will  not  act  as  you  have  acted,  for  you 
have  refused  to  lend  me,"  this  is  a  \'iolation  of  the 
command  not  to  bear  any  gi-udge.  "  He  who  at  the 
reconciliation  with  his  adversary  readily  forgives  his 
transgressions,  his  own  trespasses  will  also  be  readily 
forgiven  in  the  day  of  judgment,"  is  the  oft-repeated 
precept  of  the  sages  during  the  second  Temple.  Again, 
•'  He  who  suifers  injuries  and  does  not  return  injury 
for  injury,  he  who  is  reviled  and  does  not  re^nle  again, 
fulfils  acts  of  love  and  rejoices  in  suffering ;  of  him  it  is 
said,  '  Those  thatlovo  him  are  like  the  sun,  which  comes 
forth  in  its  might  from  all  dark  clouds  beaming  with 
light'"  (Judges  v.  31). 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
— Tliis  iiublinie  precept  fonned  the  centre  around  which 
■clustere<l  the  ethical  systems  propounded  by  some  of 
tliemostdistinguished  Jewish  teachers  during  the  second 
Temple.  When  Hillcl  was  asked  by  one  wlio  wished 
to  learn  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Divine  Law  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  this  sage  replie<l  by  giving  a 
]>araphmse  of  the  precept  before  us  in  a  negative  form, 
"What  thou  dost  not  wish  that  others  sliould  do  to 
thee,  tliat  do  not  thou  to  others  ;  this  is  the  whole  Law, 
the  rest  is  only  its  interpretation.  Now  go  and  learn." 
Christ  gives  it  in  the  positive  form  (Matt.  vii.  12; 
Luke  \\.  31  :    Rom.  xiii.  8—10). 

(W)  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes— that  is,  the  fol- 
lowing ordinances,  which  though  not  of  the  same  high 
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moral  nature  as  the  precepts  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
verses,  are  yet  necessary  to  attain  to  holiness.  The 
Holy  God  has  made  everything  "  after  its  kind  "  (Gen.  i. 
11,  12,  21,  24,  25,  &<•),  and  has  thus  established  a  Jihy- 
sical  distinction  in  the  order  of  His  creation.  For  man 
to  bring  about  a  union  of  dissiniihir  things  is  to  bring 
about  a  dissolution  of  the  Divine  laws  and  to  act  con- 
trary to  tlie  ordinances  of  Him  who  is  holy,  and  to 
whose  holiness  we  are  to  attain. 

Cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind. — Such 
commixtures  would  not  only  contravene  the  Divine 
order  of  tilings,  but  would  lessen  the  abhorrence  of  the 
crime  prohibited  in  chap,  xviii.  22,  23.  Tlio  use,  how- 
ever, of  animals  jiroduced  from  such  mixtures  was  not 
forbidden.  Hence  wo  find  that  mules  were  largely 
employed  by  the  Jews  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  9 ;  1 
Kings  i.  33,  38,  x.  25,  xviii.  5 ;  Ezra  ii.  6t>,  &c.).  These 
hybrids  were  either  the  issue  of  parents  voluntarily 
coming  together  without  the  aid  of  the  Israelites,  or 
were  imported  from  other  countries.  This  law  is 
binding  upon  the  Jews  to  this  day  in  every  country 
where  they  happen  to  live,  whether  in  Palestine  or  out 
of  it. 

Not  sow  thy  field  with  mingled  seed. — 
According  to  the  administrators  of  the  law  during  the 
second  Temple,  the  prohibition  is  only  applicable  to 
diverse  seeds  for  human  food,  mixed  together  for  the 
purpose  of  so\ving  them  in  the  same  field,  as,  for  in- 
stance, wheat  and  barley,  Ijeans  and  lentils.  These  an 
Israelite  must  neither  sow  himself  nor  allow  a  non- 
Israelite  to  do  it  for  him.  Seeds  of  grain  and  seeds  of 
trees,  as  well  as  seeds  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  may 
be  sown  together.  The  opening  words  of  the  parable, 
"  A  certain  man  had  a  fig-tree  j)lantcd  in  his  vineyard  " 
(Luke  xiii.  (i),  do  not  contravene  this  law.  Seeds  which 
were  not  intended  for  human  food,  such  as  of  bitter 
herbs,  or  of  vegetables  intendtHl  for  drugs,  were  ex- 
empted from  this  law,  and  like  the  hybrids  of  mixed 
parents,  the  seeds  of  herbs  sown  with  diverse  kinds  were 
allowed  to  be  used.  Unlike  the  law,  however,  about 
the  commixture  of  animals,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
of  universal  application,  the  law  about  mixed  seeds  was 
only  applicable  to  the  Holy  Land,  since  the  command 
here  is,  "thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field,"  which  these 
authorities  maintain  means  "  the  fields  of  their  inheri- 
tance in  the  promised  land.  Though  trees  are  not  men- 
tioned here,  the  law  was  ajiplied  to  grafting.  Hence  it 
was  forbidden  to  graft  an  apple-tree  on  a  citron-tree,  or 
herbs  into  trees.  The  fruit,  however,  which  grew  upon 
the  trees  of  such  graftings  was  allowe<l  to  lie  eaten.  The 
law  about  the  diverse  graftings  is  binding  upon  the 
Jews  in  every  country  and  to  all  ages. 

A  garment  mingled  of  linen  and  wooUen. 
— Not  only  is  it  forbidden  to  weave  wooUen  and  flaxen 
threads  together  into  one  material  to  make  wearing 
apjiarel  of  it,  but  according  to  the  administrators  of  the 
law  during  the  second  Temple,  an  Israelite  must  not 
mend  a  woollen  garment  with  a  tlaxen  thread,  and  rice 
versa.  One  of  the  reasons  which  the  ancient  canonists 
assign  for  this  prohibition  is  that  "  wool  and  linen  were 
appointed  for  the  priests  alone."  Tliis  law  is  observed 
by  the  orthodox  Jews  to  this  day.     The  law  laid  down 
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LEVITICUS,  XIX. 


of  sundry  Laws, 


'^*  And  whosoever  lieth  carnally  with 
a  woman,  that  is  a  bondmaid,  i  -  be- 
trothed to  an  husband,  and  not  at  all 
redeemed,  nor  freedom  given  her ;  ^  *  she 
shall  be  scourged ;  they  shall  not  be  put 
to  death,  because  she  was  not  free. 
(^)  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord,  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
even  a  ram  for  a  trespass  offering. 
(22)  ^ji^  ^}^g  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 


1    Or.  dbuted    by 
any. 


2  Heb.,  reproached 
by,  or,  for  man. 


3  Or.  the!/. 


4  Hfb  .  there  sUM 
be  itscounjing. 


ment  for  him  with  the  ram  of  the  tres- 
pass offering  before  the  Lokd  for  his 
sin  which  he  hath  done :  and  the  sin 
which  he  hath  done  shall  be  forgiven 
hi  in. 

(Si)  And  when  ye  shall  come  into  the 
lajid,  and  shall  have  planted  all  manner 
of  trees  for  food,  then  ye  shall  count 
the  fruit  thereof  as  vmcircumcised : 
three  years  shall  it  be  as  uncircumcised 
unto  you :   it   shall  not   be   eaten    of. 


in  this  verse  is  substantially  repeated  in  Deut.  xxii. 
9—11. 

(20)  And  whosoever  lieth. — Better,  If  a  vian  lie, 
as  the  same  plirase  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion,  chaps,  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  19,  xxv.  29,  xxvii.  14. 

Betrothed  to  an  husband. — Better,  betrothed  to 
a  man.  From  the  law  about  the  mixed  seeds  the  Law. 
giver  passes  to  heterogeneous  alliances.  The  case  here 
legislated  for  is  that  of  seducing  a  bondwoman  who  is 
espoused  to  another  man.  This  bondwoman  might  be 
either  one  of  an  intermediate  kind,  that  is,  one  whose 
redemption  money  had  been  partially  paid,  or  belong  to 
that  class  who  had  no  prospect  of  a  free  discharge. 
According  to  the  administrators  of  the  law  during  the 
second  Temple,  the  case  before  us  is  that  of  a  Cauaan- 
itish  maid,  partly  free  and  partly  servile,  whom  her 
master  had  espoused  to  a  Hebrew  slave.  (See  iExod. 
xxi.  4.) 

And  not  at  all  redeemed. — Better,  not  fully  or 
entirely  redeemed,  that  is,  only  part  of  her  redemp- 
tion money  had  been  jiaid,  so  that  she  was  partly  free 
and  partly  slave.  According  to  the  law  which  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  espousal  of  such  a 
woman  was  not  legally  complete,  and  hence  she  is  not 
properly  a  married  woman  or  the  wife  of  another  man. 

Nor  freedom  given  her. — That  is,  the  legal 
document  that  she  i.s  a  free  woman  and  has  ceased  to 
be  a  slave.  This  was  done  upon  payment  of  the  full 
money,  or  of  her  master's  free  choice  without  redemp. 
tiou  money  at  all  In  either  case,  however,  she  was 
then  only  legally  free  when  she  received  the  bill  of 
freedom.  Heuce  the  ancient  Chaldee  Version  translates 
this  clause,  "  Nor  has  freedom  been  given  her  by  a  bill 
of  dismission." 

She  shall  be  scourged. — ^Literally,  there  shall  be 
visitation  or  inquisition ;  then,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  effect  of  this  visitation  or  requisition,  i.e., 
punishment,  which,  according  to  the  administrators  of 
the  law  during  the  second  Temple,  consisted  in  giving 
the  woman  forty  stripes  with  the  thong  of  an  ox-hide. 
This  piiuishment,  however,  she  only  received  when  it  was 
proved  that  she  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  sin. 
Heuce  the  rendering  in  the  Authorised  Version,  "  she 
shall  be  scourged."  The  Marginal  rendering,  "  they 
shall  be  scourged,"  though  supported  by  some  ancient 
Versions,  is  contrary  to  the  legislation  during  the 
second  Temple.  The  punishment  prescribed  in  this 
clanse  is  for  the  woman  alone,  the  man's  punishment 
follows  in  the  next  verse. 

They  shaU  not  be  put  to  death. — As  she  was  a 
slave,  and  her  espousals  were  illegal,  the  punishment  of 
death,  which  was  ordinarily  inflicted  in  cases  of  adultery 
or  seduction  of  a  free  woman  betrothed  to  a  man  (see 
chap.  XX.  10 ;  Dent.  xxii.  23),  was  not  inflicted  on 
them. 


(21)  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  oflFering. 
— Unlike  the  woman,  the  man  had  to  bring  this  sacri- 
fice under  any  circumstances,  whether  he  sinned  igno- 
rautly  or  presumptuously.  She  was  exempted  from, 
offering  a  sacrifice  because  she  was  her  master's  pro- 
perty, and  not  being  her  own,  she  had  no  property. 

Unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation.— Better,  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of 
meeting,  whither  all  the  sacrifices  were  brought.  (See 
chap.  xvii.  4,  5.)  The  ram  here  prescribed  was  the 
usual  animal  for  such  a  sacrifice.     (See  chap.  v.  17,  18.) 

(22)  And  the  priest  shaU  make  an  atonement. 
— Having  offered  the  trespass  offeiing  according  to 
the  prescribed  ritual  by  the  priest,  the  sinner  expiated 
for  his  sin,  and  was  declared  free  by  the  officiating  son 
of  Aaron.     (See  chap.  iv.  20,  26.) 

(23)  And  when  ye  shall  come. — Rather,  And 
when  ye  be  come,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders 
the  same  phrase  in  chap.  xiv.  34.  This  is  one  of  the 
four  instances  in  Leviticus  of  a  law  being  given  pro- 
spectively having  no  immediate  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  Israel  (viz.,  chaps,  xiv.  34,  xix.  23,  xiiii. 
10,  xxv.  2),  and  though  all  the  four  enactments  are 
introduced  by  the  same  phrase,  they  are  translated  in 
three  different  ways  in  the  Authorised  Version : — 
"  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land,"  in  chaps,  xiv.  34, 
xxiii.  10 ;  "  When  ye  shall  come  into  the  land,"  in  chap, 
xix.  23 ;  and  "  When  ye  come  into  the  land,"  in  chap, 
xxv.  2  ;  thus  giving  the  impression  as  if  the  phrases  in 
the  original  were  different  in  the  different  passages. 
In  legislative  formulae  it  is  of  importance  to  exhibit 
xmLformly  the  same  phraseology  in  a  translation. 

Shall  have  planted  all  manner  of  trees  for 
food. — From  this  declaration  the  administrators  of 
the  law  during  the  second  Temple  inferred  that  the 
trees  planted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  before 
the  Israelites  took  possession  of  it,  were  exempt  from 
this  law,  and  that  it  only  applies  to  fruit-trees  in- 
tended for  food,  such  as  citron-trees,  olive-trees,  fig- 
trees,  vines,  &c.  Trees  which  bore  fruit  unfit  for 
human  food,  which  grew  up  by  themselves,  or  which 
were  planted  for  hedges  or  timber,  did  not  come  under 
this  law. 

Then  ye  shall  count  the  fruit  thereof  as  un- 
circumcised.— Literally,  theti  shall  ye  circumcise  its 
uncireumcision,  its  fruit,  that  is,  cut  off  or  pinch  off 
its  uncireumcision,  which  the  text  itself  explains  as  "  its 
fruit."  The  metaphorical  use  of  circumcision  is  thus 
explained  by  the  test  itself :  it  denotes  the  fruit  as  dis- 
qualified or  unfit.  In  chap.  xx^d.  41  the  same  meta- 
phor is  used  for  the  heart  which  is  stubborn  or  not  ripe 
to  listen  to  the  Dirine  admonitions.  And  in  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  it  is  used  with  reference  to  lips 
(Exod.  vi.  12,  30)  and  ears  (Jer.  vi.  10)  which  do  not 
perform  their  proper  functions. 
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<"'  But  in  the  fourth  year  all  the 
fruit  thereof  shall  be  '  holy  to  praise 
the  Loud  withal.  '■"'  And  in  the 
fifth  year  shall  ye  cat  of  the  fruit 
thereof,  that  it  may  yield  unto  you  the 
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increase  thereof:  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God. 

Viet  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with 
the  blood  :  neither  shall  ye  use  enchant- 
ment, nor  observe  times.     ^'^^  °  Ye  shall 


Throe  years  shall  it  be.— The  ruttinp  off  of  the 
fruit  is  to  bo  ropoatcd  every  year  duriiijf  tlireo  succes- 
sive years.  As  tlio  produce  of  the  earliest  year  when 
let  to  grow  upon  the  trees  is  both  stunted  and  taste- 
less, and,  moreover,  as  by  plucking  off  the  fruit  or 
pinching  off  the  blossom  the  trees  will  thrive  l)etter  and 
txjar  more  abundantly  afterwards,  the  Lawgiver  enacts 
hero  as  law  that  which  was  in  vogue  amongst  careful 
husbandmen  from  time  immemorial,  thus  debarring 
greedy  owners  from  acting  in  a  way  which  would  ulti- 
mately be  to  their  own  material  injury. 

It  shall  not  bo  eaten.— According  to  the  autho- 
rities in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  interdict  extended  to 
any  and  every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  first 
throe  years*  produce.  The  fruits  must  not  be  sold,  but 
must  either  be  burnt,  or  buried  in  tlie  ground ;  and  if 
any  one  eat  as  much  as  an  olive  ho  received  forty  stripes 
Have  one. 

(24)  But  in  the  fourth  year.— Like  the  second 
tithes  the  fruits  of  the  fourth  year  were  taken  up  to 
Jonisalem,  and  there  eaten  by  tlie  owner,  in  company 
witli  the  poor  and  needy  whom  he  invited  to  the  repast. 
The  owner,  however,  was  also  allowed  to  re<leeni  them. 
In  this  ca.se  he  had  to  add  tlie  fifth  i^art  of  their  value, 
take  np  the  money  to  the  holy  city,  and  there  spend  it 
in  a  repast  to  wliich  he  invited  the  poor.  The  grapes 
of  the  vineyards  within  a  distance  of  a  day's  journey  of 
Jerusalem  nad,  however,  to  Im-  taken  >n)  to  decorate  the 
streets  of  the  holy  city.  Vineyards  of  the  fourth  year 
were  exempt  from  the  law  laid  (lo^vn  in  verses  9  and  10. 
as  well  as  irom  the  law  of  first -fniits,  tithes,  and  second 
tithes. 

Shall  be  holy  to  praise  the  Lord  withal.— 
Bettor,  slinll  he  holy.  <i  vriiisc  to  the  Lord,  that  is, 
either  the  fmits  themselves,  or  their  equivalent  in 
money,  shall  be  spent  in  the  holy  city,  thus  offering 
them  at  this  sacrificial  repast  in  praise  to  the  Lord. 
(Comp.  Judges  ix.  27.) 

(25)  And  in  the  fifth  year.— It  was  only  in  the 
fifth  year  that  the  o\vner  was  permitted  to  eat  the 
fruits  without  redeeming  them. 

That  it  may  yield  unto  you  the  increase 
thereof.— That  is,  refraining  from  vising  the  fruits 
during  the  first  three  years,  and  consecrating  to  the 
Lord  the  fruit  of  the  fourth  year  in  the  sacrificial 
repast,  they  will  realise  that  hereafter  the  tree  will  yield 
them  abundant  fruit.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being 
losers  by  waiting  till  the  fifth  year,  they  will  actiially 
be  gainers. 

(2fi)  Ye  shall  not  oat  any  thing  with  the 
blood. — According  to  the  administrators  of  the  law 
iluring  the  second  Temple,  there  are  no  less  than  five 
different  things  forbidden  here.  It  prohibits  (1)  eating 
the  flesh  of  a  legally  slaughtered  animal  as  long  as  its 
life  is  not  quite  gone,  or  whilst  the  flesh  is  still  trem- 
bling ;  (21  eating  the  tlesh  of  sacrificial  animals  whilst 
the  olood  is  still  in  the  sprinkling  bowl,  and  before  it 
has  be<>n  sprinkled  on  the  altar;  ('3)  eating  the  meat  of 
mourners  by  the  relatives  when  a  member  of  the  family 
lias  been  publicly  executed,  and  his  blood  has  been  shed  ; 
( t1  eating  anything  by  the  judicial  court  on  the  day 
when  their  sentence  of  death  is  being  executed  on  the 
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criminal;  and  (5)  it  warns  the  rebellious  and  gluttonous 
sou  "  not  to  eat  immoderately  by  the  j)cnalty  of  bhxxl." 
The  ancient  Chaldee  Version,  therefore,  whicli  trans- 
lates it  •'  Ye  slmll  not  eat  the  flesh  of  any  sacrifice  whilst 
the  blood  is  in  the  basin  imsprinkled,"  exliibits  the 
second  of  these  prohibitions  involved  in  this  interpre- 
tation ;  and  all  the  five  premise  the  rendering  of  this 
phrase,  "  Ye  shall  not  cat  by  the  bl<K)d,"  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  literal ;  whdst  the  Authorised  Version 
follows  the  first  of  these  five  prohibitions.  Others, 
again,  who  also  translate  it  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  by  the 
l)Iood,"  take  it  as  a  prohibition  of  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tice which  obtained  among  the  Zabii,  who,  to  obtain 
favour  from  the  demons,  gathered  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices  which  they  offered  to  them  into  a  vessel  or  a 
hole  dug  in  tlie  earth,  and  then  sat  aroiuid  it  to  consume 
the  sacrificial  meal  by  the  blood,  thinking  that  thereby 
they  fraternised  with  tliese  demons.  This  seems  to  be 
favoured  by  the  next  clause. 

Neither  shall  ye  use  enchantment.— Better, 
ye  shall  «8C  no  enchantment.  According  to  the  antho. 
rities  during  the  second  Temple,  this  ccmsisfed  in  any 
one  saying,  "A  morsel  has  (h'oppod  out  of  my  mouth; 
the  staff  has  fallen  out  of  my  hand ;  my  child  has  called 
out  behind  me;  a  crow  has  cawed  to  me;  a  deer  has 
crossed  my  path  ;  a  serjicnt  crept  on  my  right  liand;  a 
fox  has  gone  by  on  ray  left  ;  "  and  regarding  these  as 
bad  omens  for  the  day  which  has  now  began  or  for  the 
work  which  he  has  ju.st  commenced.  Or  if  he  says  to 
the  man  who  raises  the  taxes,  "  Do  not  begin  with  me; 
it  is  .still  early  in  the  day;  it  is  the  first  of  the  month;  it 
is  the  beginning  of  the  week;  I  shall  bo  uiducky  the 
whole  day,  week,  orraonth  to  be  the  first  to  be  burdened ; " 
this  is  enchantment. 

Nor  observe  times.-This,  according  to  tlu  same 
authorities,  consists  in  "  taking  notice  of  the  seasons 
and  days,  and  in  saying  this  is  a  good  day  to  begin  a 
jonmey,  to-morrow  will  be  lucky  to  make  a  pnrcliaso." 

(27)  Bound  the  corners  of  your  heads.— That 
is,  they  are  not  to  shave  off  the  hair  around  the  temples 
and  behind  the  ears,  so  as  to  leave  the  i.ead  bald  except 
a  dish. like  tuft  upon  the  crown,  thus  imparting  to  their 
heads  the  form  of  a  hemisphere.  This  was  done  by  the 
Arabs,  and  other  worshippers  of  the  god  Orotal.  Hence 
the  Arabs  are  ironically  called  "  tliose  with  the  comer 
of  their  hair  polled,"  as  it  is  rightly  rendered  in  the 
Margin  (Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv.  2.3,  xlix.  32). 

Mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard.- Tlie  beanl  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  and  other  eastern  nations  as 
the  greatest  ornament  of  a  man.  and  was  as  dear  to 
them  as  life  itself.  It  was  the  object  of  salutation 
(2  Sam.  XX.  9),  and  the  mutilation  of  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  greatest  disgrace  and  most  degrading  punish- 
ment (2  Sam.  X.  4 ;  Isa.  vii.  20;  Ezra  v.  1—5,  &c.).  It 
was  only  in  seasons  of  sorrow  that  the  Hebrews  neglected 
their  beards  ;  and  sometimes,  to  show  how  deeply  they 
were  afflicted,  they  covered  them  up,  or  even  cut  them 
off,  or  tore  them  out  (2  Sam.  xix.  24;  Isa.  xv.  2;  Jer. 
xli.  5,  &c.).  Because  it  was  so  precious  a  treasure,  it 
was  customary  among  some  of  the  ancients  to  present 
to  their  gods  the  firstlings  of  their  beards.  The  pro- 
hibition oefore  us  alludes  to  this  practice. 
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not  round  the  corners  of  your  head-s^ 
neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of 
thy  beard.  <^)  Ye  shall  not "  make  any 
cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor 
print  any  marks  upon  you :  I  am  the 
Lord. 

(29)  Do  not  ^  prostitute  thy  daughter, 
to  cause  her  to  be  a  whore  ;  lest  the 
land  fall  to  whoredom,  and  the  land  be- 
come full  of  wickedness. 

(30)  Ye  shall  keep   my   sabbaths,  and 


1  Heb.,  pro/due. 


reverence    my   sanctuary :     I   am    the 

LOED. 

<3i'  Eegard  not  them  that  have  familiar 
spirits,  neither  seek  after  wizards,  to  be 
defiled  by  them:  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God. 

(32)  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 
old  man,  and  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the 
Lord. 

(33)  ^nd  '  if  a  stranger   sojourn  with 


(28)  Cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead.— 
It  was  not  ouly  the  custom  for  mourners  to  let  their 
liair  grow  long  and  wear  it  in  a  disorderly  manner  (see 
chap.  X.  6),  but  the  bereaved  in  the  East  to  this  day 
make  cuts  and  incisions  in  their  bodies  in  mourning  for 
the  dead.  The  Israelite,  however,  who  is  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  who  is  to  be  as  holy  as  the  Lord 
is  holy,  must  not  thus  disfigure  his  body  (see  chap.  xxi.  6 ; 
Deut.  liv.  1,  &c.) ;  he  must  not  sorrow  as  others  which 
have  no  hope.  For  transgressing  this  law  the  offender 
received  forty  stripes  save  one. 

Nor  print  any  marks  upon  you.  —  This, 
according  to  the  ancient  authorities,  was  effected  by 
making  punctures  in  the  skin  to  impress  certain  figures 
or  words,  and  then  filling  the  cut  places  with  stibium, 
ink,  or  some  other  colour.  The  practice  of  tattooing 
prevailed  among  all  nations  of  antiquity,  both  among 
savages  and  civilised  nations.  The  slave  had  impressed 
upon  his  body  the  initials  of  his  master,  the  soldier 
tliose  of  his  general,  and  the  worshipper  the  image  of 
his  tutelar  deity.  To  obviate  this  disfiguration  of  the 
body  which  bore  the  impress  of  God's  image,  and  yet 
to  exhibit  the  emblem  of  his  creed,  the  Mosaic  Law 
enacted  that  the  Hebrew  should  have  phylacteries 
which  he  is  to  bind  as  "a  sign"  upon  liishand,  and  as  "a 
memorial"  between  his  eyes  "tliat  the  Lord's  law  may 
be  in  his  mouth  "  (Exod.  xiii.  9,  16 ;  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18). 

(29)  Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter. —This 
refers  to  the  degrading  worship  of  Astarte  which  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  times,  and  which  at  times  also  broke 
out  among  the  Jews. 

(30)  Ye  ahall  keep  my  sabbaths.— The  greatest 
safeguard  against  the  above-named  abomination,  and 
the  surest  way  to  fulfiJ  the  Divine  commands,  is  by 
keeping  the  Sabbath  day,  and  following  the  instruction 
imparted  on  this  day  of  rest.     (See  verse  3.) 

And  reverence  my  sanctuary  —  which  the 
Israelites  frequented  on  the  Sabbath.  (See  Exod.  xlvi.  3.) 
The  way  to  reverence  the  sanctuary,  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  Jewish  canonists,  was  for  an  Israelite 
not  to  come  into  the  sanctuary  when  legally  defiled, 
not  to  ascend  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  God 
with  his  staff  in  his  hand,  with  liis  shoes  on  his  feet, 
in  his  working  clothes,  with  the  dust  on  his  feet, 
or  carrying  bags  of  money  about  his  person,  not  to 
tspit  in  the  sacred  precincts,  or  make  them  a  thorough- 
fare. It  is  in  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  rule  that  we 
are  told  Christ  "  would  not  suffer  that  any  man  should 
carry  any  vessel  through  the  Temple  "  (Mark  xi.  16) — 
He  would  not  allow  them  to  use  the  sacred  precincts  as 
a  short  cut. 

(31)  Regard  not.— Better,  Tmn  ye  not  unto,  as  the 
Authorised  Version  renders  this  very  plirase  in  verse  4. 

Them  that  have  familiar  spirits.— This  phrase 
represents  the  single  word  oboth  in  the  original,  and 


the  translators  of  our  Authorised  Version  by  adopting 
it  implied  that  those  who  practised  this  craft  were  sup. 
posed  to  be  attended  by  an  invisible  spirit  who  was 
subject  to  their  caU  to  supply  them  with  supernatural 
information.  According  to  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  it  denotes  one  who  has  a  spirit  speaking 
from  imder  his  arm-holes,  or  chest,  with  a  hollow  voice, 
as  if  it  came  out  of  a  bottle,  which  is  the  meaning  of 
oh  in  Job  xxxii.  19.  They  identified  it  with  the  spirit 
of  Python,  by  which  the  ancient  Chaldee  Version 
renders  it. 

Neither  seek  after  wizards.— The  expression 
"  wizard,"  which  in  old  English  denotes  "  wise  man," 
"  sage,"  is  almost  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  word  in 
the  original.  These  cunning  men  pretended  to  tell 
people  their  fortunes,  where  their  lost  property  was  to  be 
found,  &c.  According  to  ancient  tradition,  these  wizards 
took  in  their  mouth  a  bone  of  a  certain  bird  called 
yadud,  burned  incense,  thus  producing  fumes  which 
sent  them  off  into  an  ecstacy,  and  then  foretold  future 
events.  Hence  their  name,  yidonee,  as  it  is  in  the 
original.  It  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  Bible,  and 
always  together  with  the  word  translated  "  familiar 
spirit." 

(32)  Rise  up  before  the  hoary  head.— But 
though  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  these  soothsayers  and 
cunning  men,  the  greatest  reverence  is  to  be  shown  to 
the  aged,  for  "  with  the  old  is  wisdom,  and  in  length  of 
days  understanding  "  (Job  xii.  12,  xxxii.  7,  &c.).  If 
we,  therefore,  are  to  attain  to  the  holiness  which,  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  is 
to  reflect  the  holiness  of  God,  we  must  have  reverence 
for  the  ancients,  since  God  liimself  is  called  "  the 
Ancient  of  days"  (Daniel  vii.  9,  13,  22).  This 
precept,  which  is  so  often  inculcated  in  Holy  Writ,  is 
beautifully  enforced  in  the  maxims  of  the  authorities 
during  the  second  Temple.  "  He  who  receives  and 
takes  care  of  an  old  man  is  rewarded  as  if  he  received 
and  sought  God,"  is  one  of  their  sayings.  Again, 
"  Prophets  are  only  believed  if  they  come  armed  with 
Divine  miracles,  but  old  men  always."  To  this  day, 
when,  among  the  orthodox  Jews,  an  aged  person  enters 
into  a  house  where  young  people  are,  they  all  rise  up, 
and  will  not  sit  down  till  he  asks  them  to  do  it.  An 
exception,  however,  is  made  with  regard  to  workmen. 
When  an  aged  person  passes  by  artisans  who  are  en. 
gaged  in  their  work,  they  need  not  stand  up,  and  thus 
be  interrupted  in  their  labour. 

(33)  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee.— 
The  stranger,  for  whose  benefit  the  legislators  enacted 
so  many  humane  and  benign  laws,  and  with  regard  to 
whom  the  book  of  Leviticus  has  laid  down  so  many 
precepts,  is  one  of  non-Jewish  origin,  but  who  had 
joined  the  Jewish  faith.  He  had,  therefore,  to  undergo 
the  rite  of  circumcision ;  he  had  to  fast  on  the  great 
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thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  '  vex 
him.  '*''  '■  Jiut  the  stranger  tliat  dwell- 
eth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one 
bom  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love 
him  as  thyself;  for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God. 

(35)  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in 
judgment,  in  meteyard,  in  weight,  or  in 
measure.  <'^'  *  Just  balances,  just 
'weights,  a  just  ejjhah,  and  a  just  hin. 


Or.  opprcit. 
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shall  ye  have  :  I  am  the  Lokd  your  God, 
which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  '^'  Therefore  shall  ye  observe 
ail  my  statutes,  and  all  my  judgments, 
and  do  them  :  I  am  the  Lokd. 

CHAPTER  XX.— (')  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  f^'  ''Again, 
thou  shalt  say  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
Whosoever  he  be  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn 


Day  of  Atonemont  (chiip.  xvi.  -'.>] ;  he  Imil  fo  submit  to 
the  regulations  about  sacrifices  (chaps,  xvii,  8,  9.  xxii. 
18) ;  he  had  to  abstain  from  eatiiiff  l)loo(l  and  tlie  fiosh 
of  animals  torn  l)y  >viUl  l>ca8t»  ( ibid,  vorsos  10,  15) ;  he 
had  to  practiso  the  laws  of  eliastity  (chap,  xviii.  26) ; 
like  the  Israelite  by  birth,  ho  had  to  refrain  from  blas- 
phemy, and  olx)y  tho  moral  preccjjts  l  chap.  xxiv.  1<> — 22). 
These  wore  some  of  the  conditions  of  his  sojourning 
ill  tho  land. 

Ye  shall  not  vox  him. — Havinp  once  been 
adinitleil  iiit<i  the  eonimunity.  tho  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden to  upbraid  him  with  iiis  nationality  or  throw  at 
him  the  fact  that  ho  wn.s  oriirinally  an  idolater.  Tliey 
are  thus  prohibited  calling  him  fm-eifrner  or  neophyte, 
a  practice  wliich  evci-y  civilised  nation  and  religious 
coinmuiiity  aro  prono  more  or  less  to  indulge  in  to 
this  day,  witli  regard  to  aliens  and  those  who  have  em- 
braced their  faitli. 

(»i)But  the  stranger  that  dwelloth.— Better, 
The  stranger  that  sojourncth.  The  word  "  but  "  is  not 
in  the  original,  and  its  inserti<in  mars  tho  flow  of  the 
passage,  whilst  tho  expression  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version  by  "  dwelleth  "  is  the  same  which  is  translated 
"sojourn"  in  the  preceding  verso.  Tliis  stranger  is  in 
every  respect  to  be  treatwl  as  any  other  member  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  as  a  native. 

Shalt  love  him  as  thyself. —  Ho  is  not  simply 
to  be  treated  with  consideration  and  courtesy  because 
he  is  a  foreigner,  and  enjoy  the  rights  and  receive  the 
justice  duo  to  evoi-y  human  being,  but  he  is  to  be  put 
on  a  perfect  equality  \vitb  the  ordinary  Israelite. 
Hence  the  precept  laid  down  in  verso  18,  "  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  is  here  enacted  with 
regard  to  tho  stranger.  It  was  this  linmano  law  which 
attracted  so  many  strangers  to  Palestine.  Hence  we 
find  that  in  tho  days  of  Solomon  there  were  153,600 
strangers  in  the  Holy  Land. 

For  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
— To  enforce  these  kindly  sontimcnts  towards  strangers, 
which  was  so  contrary  to  the  practice  of  tho  surround- 
ing nations,  who  had  an  inveterate  liatrcd  of  all 
foreigners,  the  lawgiver  appeals  to  their  own  bitter 
experience.  They  knew  with  what  inhumanity  they  were 
treated  in  Egyiit  because  they  were  strangers,  how  they 
had  been  humiliated  and  reduced  to  slavery.  The  very 
thought  of  this  will  not  only  soften  their  hearts,  but 
will  enable  them  to  see  that  the  safety  of  all  classes 
consists  in  basing  our  legislation  upon  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  to  all  inhabitants.  This  pathetic  appeal  is 
to  be  fomid  three  times  more  in  the  Pentateuch  to  en- 
force this  precept  (Exod.  xxii.  2i',  xxiii.  0;  Dent.  x.  19i. 

(35)  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judg- 
ment.—  It  vnl\  be  seen  that  the  Lawgiver  nscs  here 
exactly  the  same  phrase  with  regard  to  meting  out  right 
measure  which  he  used  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 


tration of  justice  in  verse  1.5.  He,  therefore,  who 
declares  that  a  false  measure  is  a  legal  measure  is, 
according  to  this  law,  as  much  a  corrupt  judge,  and 
defrauds  the  people  by  false  judgment,  an  he  who  in  the 
court  of  justice  wilfuUy  passes  a  wrong  sentence. 
Owing  to  tho  fact  that  men  who  would  otherwise 
disdain  the  idea  of  imposition  often  discard  their 
scruples  in  tho  'matter  of  weights  and  measures,  tho 
Bible  frequently  brands  these  dealings  as  wicked,  and 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  whilst  it  designates  tho 
right  measure  as  coming  from  God  himself  (Dent.  xiv. 
13,  1.5 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  10,  12 ;  Hosea  xii.  8 ;  Amos  viii.  5  ; 
Micah  vi.  10,  11;  Prov.  xi.  1,  x\-i.  II,  xx.  10,  2.3). 
According  to  tho  authorities  during  the  second  Temple, 
he  who  gives  false  weight  or  measure,  like  the  cornipt 
judge,  is  guilty  of  the  following  five  things.  He  (1) 
defiles  the  laud;  (2)  profanes  the  name  of  God;  (3) 
causes  the  Shechinah  to  depart ;  (1)  makes  Israel  perish 
by  the  sword,  and  (5)  to  go  into  captivity.  Hence  they 
declared  that  "  tlie  sin  of  illegal  wciglits  and  measures 
is  greater  than  that  of  incest,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
sin  of  denying  that  God  redeemed  Israel  out  of  Egypt." 
They  appointed  public  overseers  to  inspect  the  weights 
and  measures  all  over  the  country;  they  prohibited 
weights  to  be  made  of  iron,  lead,  or  other  metal  liablo 
to  become  lighter  by  wear  or  rust,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  made  of  polished  rock,  of  glass,  &c.,  and  enacted 
the  severest  punishmeiit  for  fraud. 

(36)  Just  balances,  just  weights.— That  is,  they 
were  to  be  the  same  for  bujHng  as  for  selling. 

Just  ephah. — The  cphali  is  the  dry  measure,  and 
contained  ten  oniers.  (See  chap.  xiv.  10.)  It  is  the  same 
measure  as  tho  hath  is  for  liquids. 

A  just  hin. — The  hin,  which  was  a  measure  for 
liquids,  contained  as  much  as  seventy-two  hen's  eggs. 
These  two  measures  are  here  used  as  representative,  m- 
cluding  all  other  measures. 

XX. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  tlie  position  of  this  chapter. 
Naturally  wo  slioiUd  exjiect  it  to  follow  chap.  x\-iii. 
If  chap.  XX.  contains  tho  penalties  attache<l  to  the  sins 
enumerated  in  chap.  x\-iii.,  we  should  expect  it  imme- 
diately to  follow  that  chapter.  It  may.  however,  be 
that  before  enacting  these  severe  punishments,  tho 
Lawgiver  wanted  to  appeal  to  the  high  calling  of  tho 
nation,  to  qualify  them  by  tho  sublime  precepts  laid 
down  in  chap.  xix.  for  obedience  to  the  laws  in  chap, 
xviii.,  and  that  in  the  chapter  l)eforo  ns  tho  cinl  punish- 
ments are  set  forth  as  an  alternative  for  those  who  will 
not  be  guided  by  tho  spiritual  sentiments  enunciated  iu 
chap.  xix. 

(2»  Again,  thou  shalt  say.—  Better,  Atid  thou 
slutlt  say. 
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Of  Him  that  gives 
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Am  Seed  to  Moleclu 


in  Israel,  that  giveth  any  of  his  seed 
unto  Molech ;  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death :  the  people  of  the  land  shall 
stone  him  with  stones.  (^)  And  I  will 
set  my  face  against  that  man,  and  will 
cut  him  off  from  among  his  people ;  be- 
cause he  hath  given  of  his  seed  unto 
Molech,  to  defile  my  sanctuary,  and  to 
profane  my  holy  name.  <*'  And  if  the 
people  of  the  land   do  any  ways  hide 


their  eyes  from  the  man,  when  he  giveth 
of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  and  kill  him 
not :  (^)  then  I  wiU  set  my  face  against 
that  man,  and  against  his  family,  and 
will  cut  him  off,  and  all  that  go  a  whor- 
ing after  him,  to  commit  whoredom 
with  Molech,  from  among  their  people. 
<^'  And  the  soul  that  turneth  after 
such  as  have  familiar  spirits,  and  after 
wizards,  to  go  a  whoring  after  them,  I 


Whosoever  he  be.  —  Better,  What  man  soever 
there  be,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders  this  phrase 
in  chap.  xvii.  3.     (See  Note  on  chap.  xvii.  8.) 

That  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Molech.— 
It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  in  chap,  xviii.  21  the  law 
about  Molech  worship  follows  the  laws  of  incest,  the 
reverse  is  the  case  here,  where  it  precedes  those  laws. 

The  people  of  the  land. — That  is,  the  whole 
community  (see  chap.  iv.  27),  who  have  selected  the 
judges,  and  in  whose  name  sentence  is  passed  by  the 
judges,  are  bound  to  execute  the  sentence. 

Shall  stone  him  with  stones. — Lapidation  was 
the  first  and  the  severest  mode  of  capital  punishment 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  three  others  being  burning, 
beheading,  and  strangling.  The  Jewish  canonists  have 
tabulated  the  following  eighteen  cases  in  which  death 
by  stoning  was  inflicted  :  (1)  of  a  man  who  has  com- 
merce with  his  own  mother  (chap  xx.  11) ;  (2)  or  with 
his  father's  wife  (chap.  xx.  12) ;  (3)  or  with  his 
daughter-in-law  (chap.  xx.  12) ;  (4)  or  with  a  betrothed 
maiden  (Dent.  xxii.  23, 24) ;  (5)  or  with  a  male  (chap.  xx. 
13) ;  (6)  or  with  a  beast  (chap.  xx.  15) ;  (7)  of  a  woman 
who  was  guilty  of  lying  with  a  beast  (chap.  xx.  16) ;  (8) 
the  blaspliemer  (chap.  xxiv.  10 — 16) ;  (9)  the  worshipper 
of  idols  (Deut.  xvii.  2 — 5) ;  ( 10)  the  one  who  gives  his  seed 
to  Molech  (chap.  xx.  2) ;  (11)  the  necromancer;  (12)  the 
wizard  (chap.  xx.  27) ;  (13)  the  false  prophet  (Deut. 
xiii.  6);  (14)  the  enticer  to  idolatry  (Dent.  xiii.  11); 
(15)  the  witch  (chap.  xx.  17) ;  (16)  the  profaner  of  the 
Sabbath  (Num.  xv.  32 — 36);  (17)  he  that  curses  his 
parent  (chap.  xx.  9) ;  and  (18)  the  rebellious  son  (Deut. 
xxi.  18 — 21).  As  the  Mosaic  legislation  only  directs  that 
the  lapidation  is  to  take  jjlace  vrithout  the  precincts  of 
the  city  (chap.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  36),  and  that  the 
witnesses  upon  whose  evidence  the  criminal  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  are  to  throw  the  first  stone  (Deut. 
xvii.  7),  the  administrators  of  the  law  during  the 
second  Temple  decreed  the  following  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  sentence.  On  his  way  from  the  court  of 
justice  to  the  place  of  execution  a  herald  preceded  the 
criminal,  exclaiming,  "  So-aud-so  is  being  led  out  to  be 
stoned  for  this  and  this  crime,  and  so-and-so  are  the 
witnesses ;  if  any  one  has  to  say  anything  that  might 
save  him,  let  him  come  forward  and  say  it."  Within 
ten  yards  of  the  place  of  execution  he  was  publicly 
admonished  to  confess  his  sins,  within  four  yards  he 
was  stripped  naked  except  a  slight  covering  about  his 
loins.  Alter  his  bauds  had  been  bound,  he  was  led 
upon  a  scaffolding  about  twice  the  height  of  a  man. 
Here  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  was  mercifully  given 
him  to  dull  the  pain  of  execution,  and  from  here  one  of 
the  witnesses  pushed  him  down  with  great  violence  so 
that  he  fell  upon  his  back.  If  the  fall  did  not  kUl  him, 
the  other  witness  dashed  a  great  stone  on  his  breast, 
and  if  this  did  not  kill  him,  all  the  people  that  stood 
by  covered  him  with  stones.      The  corpse  was  then 
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nailed  to  the  cross,  and  afterwards  burnt.  Hereupon 
the  relatives  visited  both  the  judges  and  the  witnesses 
to  show  that  they  bore  no  hatred  towards  them,  and 
that  the  sentence  was  just.  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
the  excited  multitude  resorted  to  lapidation  when  they 
wished  to  inflict  summary  justice.  This  description 
will  explain  why  the  Jews  said  to  Clirist  that  the 
woman  had  to  be  stoned,  and  why  He  replied  to  her 
accusers  that  he  who  is  without  sin  shomd  cast  the 
fii-st  stone  (John  viii.  5,  7) ;  why  the  Jews  wanted  to 
stone  Christ  when  they  thought  He  was  blaspheming 
(John  X.  31),  and  why  they  offered  Him  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh  before  his  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  34,  38  ; 
Mark  xv.  23). 

(3)  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  that 
man. — That  is,  make  him  feel  my  anger.  (See  chap, 
xvii.  10.) 

And  will  cut  him  ofiT.— As  the  preceding  verse 
describes  the  offender  as  having  been  stoned  to  death 
by  the  people,  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  God  that 
He  will  cut  off  the  sinner  has  occasioned  some  diffi- 
culty. Hence  some  take  it  simply  to  express  the  same 
thing — that  the  judicial  execution  is  God's  mode  of 
cutting  off  the  sinner  from  his  people.  According  to 
the  axiministrators  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple,  however,  the  legislator  supposes  a  case  where 
the  man  has  been  actually  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  that 
there  has  not  been  a  sufiicient  amount  of  evidence  to 
convict  him.  In  that  case  God  himself  woidd  interpose 
and  cut  the  offender  off.  This  is  more  in  accordance 
with  what  follows. 

To  defile  my  sanctuary.—  By  sinning,  the 
Israelites  contracted  defilement,  and  they  defiled  the 
sanctuary  which  was  in  their  midst.  (See  chaps,  xv.  31, 
xvi.  16.)  These  very  people,  moreover,  when  they 
had  sacrificed  their  children  to  Molech,  afterwards 
came  to  the  sanctuary  to  worship  God  ( Jer.  vii.  9,  10  ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  37—39). 

Profane  my  holy  name.— See  chap,  xviii.  21. 

(■*)  And  if  the  people  of  the  land  .  .  .—la 
the  former  verse  the  Legislator  treated  of  cases  where 
there  was  insuflicient  evidence.  Here  he  declares  what 
God  would  do  if  the  community  itself,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  execute  the  sentence,  either  from  culpable  indiffer- 
ence or  criminal  sympathy  with  the  sin,  connive  at  it. 

(5)  Then  I  will  set  my  face.— In  that  case  God 
himself  will  show  His  anger.  (See  verse  3,  and  chap, 
xvii.  10.)    He  will  interpose  to  execute  just  judgment. 

And  against  his  "family.— Because  they  would 
naturally  be  privy  to  it,  and  aid  and  abet  the  father  in 
this  crime,  tliey,  as  well  as  all  those  who  joined  in  this 
idolatrous  worship,  will  be  cut  off  by  God  himself. 

(6)  And  the  soul  that  turneth  after  such  as 
have  familiar  spirits.— The  same  punishment  will 
be  visited  upon  the  man  who  consults  necromancers. 
For  the  nature  of  this  sin,  see  chap.  xix.  31,  and  for  the 
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Sundry  Laws. 


will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul, 
and  will  cut  Lim  off  from  among  his 
people. 

I"  "  Sanctify  yourselves  therefore,  and 
be  ye  holy  :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
<*'  And  ye  shall  keep  uiy  statutes,  and 
do  them  :  I  am  the  Lord  which  sanctify 
you. 

(»)  4  for  every  one  that  curseth  his 
father  or  his  mother  shall  be  surely  put 
to  death  :  he  hath  cursed  his  father  or 
his  mother ;  his  blood  xhall  be  upon  him. 

•'"I  And  '■  the  man  that  couimitteth 
tidultery  with  another  man's  wife,  even 
he  that  committeth  adultery  with  his 
neighbour's  wife,  the  adulterer  and  the 
adulteress  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

(II)  d  And  the  man  that  lieth  with  his 
father's  wife  hath  uncovered  his  father's 
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nakedness  :  both  of  them  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death ;  their  blood  slmll  he  upon 
them. 

<'^'  And  if  a  man  lie  with  his  daughter 
in  law,  both  of  them  shall  surely  be  put 
\aj  death  :  they  have  wrought  confusion ; 
their  blood  sluill  he  upon  them. 

('^) '  If  a  man  also  lie  with  mankind, 
as  he  lieth  witli  a  woman,  both  of  them 
have  committed  an  abomination :  they 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death  j  their  blood 
ghall  he  upon  them. 

<'*'  And  if  a  man  take  a  wife  and  her 
mother,  it  in  wickedness  :  they  shall  be 
burnt  with  fire,  both  he  and  they ;  that 
there  be  no  wickedness  among  you. 

*'**/And  if  a  man  lie  with  a  beast, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  :  and  ye 
shall  slay  the  beast.  <'*'  And  if  a  woman 


<'xecutiou  of  this  sentence  see  1  Cliron.  x.  13,  14.    Tlie 
sootlwayers   tlieinselvcs  were  atoned  to   death  by  tlie 
comniiiMity.     (See  verse  27.) 
(7,  81  Sanctify  yourselves  therefore,  and  be 

ye  holy. — Riitlior,  IV  nhall  therefore  sanctify  your- 
jielvcs,  and  i/e  shall  he  holy,  as  tlie  same  plira-so  is  reu. 
dfn'd  in  tlie  Authorised  Version  in  eliaj).  xi.  4-t. 
TlioUj.fli  it  is  iiiiinaterial  wliicli  of  tlie  two  renderings  is 
adopted,  it  is  important  that  it  shuulil  be  the  same  in 
botli  ji.issages,  since  the  phrase  is  exactly  the  same  in 
the  original.  It  is  only  by  keeping  the  Di\iuo  ordi- 
luinoos  that  the  Israelites  will  attain  to  that  state  of 
lioliuess  which  will  not  only  arm  them  to  resist  the 
abominable  rites  and  idolatrous  practices  denounced 
in  the  foregoing  verses,  but  which  will  eiiiiblc  them  to 
reflect  the  holiness  of  their  Lord. 

(9)  For  every  one  that  curseth  his  father. — 
Though  the  administrators  of  the  Law  during  the  .second 
Temple  have  laid  down  tliomost  niinute  regulation  with 
regard  to  filial  obedience  (see  chap.  xix.  ;J),  and  though 
nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  witli  whicli  they  in- 
stilled into  the  hcart.s  of  children  the  Biblical  precepts 
on  tliis  subject  (Exod.  xx.  12),  yet  they  enacted  that  the 
child  only  incurred  the  penalty  of  death  when  ho  used 
the  ineffable  name  God  when  cursing  his  parent,  who 
was  either  alive  or  dead,  and  that  if  he  used  an  attribute 
of  the  Deity,  such  as  Almighty,  the  Merciful,  &c.,  he 
was  simply  to  bo  beiiten  with  stripes.  This  will 
account  for  the  rendering  of  tliis  passage  in  the  ancient 
Chahlcc  Version.  "  who  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother 
by  the  inexpressible  name,"  i.e.,  Jehovah. 

ShaU  be  surely  put  to  death— That  is,  by 
stoning.  (See  verse  -.)  This  precept  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Exo<l.  xxi.  17  ;  Prov.  xx.  2o,  and  is  referred  to  by  our 
Lord  (Matt.  xv.  U ;    Murk  vii.  10). 

His  blood  shall  be  upon  him— That  is,  holms 
brought  it  upon  himself  to  be  killed.  (See  Josh.  ii.  19.) 
This  phrase,  which  occurs  seven  times  cither  in  the 
singular  or  plural,  is  only  to  be  found  in  this  chapter 
(Sec  verses  9,  11,  12,  13,  16,  27).  According  to  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  it  carried  with  it 
death  by  lapidation. 

(w»  ShaU  surely  be  put  to  death.— Tliis  is,  by 
penalty  for  tho  sin  forbidden  in  chap,  xviii.  20.  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition  whenever  the  phrase  "  shall 


surely  bo  put  to  death"  occurs  by  itself,  it  denotes  death 
by  strangling.   This  death  was  inflicted  for  six  crimes — 

( 1 )  upon  him  who  had  commerce  withanotherman's  wife; 

(2)  who  smote  his  father  or  mother;  (3)  who  stole 
an  Israelite  ;  (1)  who  being  an  elder  rebelled  against 
the  decree  of  the  senate  (Dent.  xrii.  12)  ;  (5)  who 
played  the  false  prophet ;  and  (G)  who  prophesied  iii 
tint  name  of  another  god. 

(II)  His  father's  wife.— Here  the  penalty  is 
enacted  for  the  sin  prohibited  in  chap,  xviii.  8. 

(I-)  With  his  daughter  in  law.— See  Notes  ou 
chap,  xviii.  1.5. 

(13)  Mankind.— See  chap,  xviii.  22. 

(1*)  A  wife  and  her  mother. —See  chap,  xviii.  17. 

They  shall  be  burnt  with  Are.— This,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  second  of  the  four  modes  of  capital 
punishment.  (See  verse  2.)  In  tlie  following  ten  ca-ses 
those  guilty  of  the  sins  sjiecified  suffered  this  punish- 
ment :  (1)  tho  unchaste  high  priest's  daughter  (chap, 
xxi.  9);  (2)  ho  who  had  cominerce  with  his  daughter; 

(3)  or  with  his  daughter's  daughter ;  (i)  or  with  his 
sou's  daughter;  (."))  or  with  his  wife's  daughter;  (6) 
or  with  her  daughter's  daughter;  (7)  or  with  her  son's 
daughter;  (8)  or  with  his  mother-in-law;  (9)  or  with 
the  mother  of  his  mother-in-law;  and  (10),  or  with 
tlie  mother  of  his  father-in-law.  It  will  thus  be  si-cu 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  high  priest's  daughter 
this  death  was  only  inflicted  for  incest.  As  the  Bible 
nowhere  states  the  precise  mode  in  which  this  kind  of 
death  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  maintained  that  it  must  lie  executed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  body  externally  uu- 
changed  by  the  flames,  because,  when  God  himself  in- 
flicted  this  punishment,  the  dead  bodies  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  iSee 
ehap.  X.  2.)  To  effect  this  the  criminal  was  put  into 
dung  up  to  his  knees,  a  soft  chith  containing  a  hard  one 
was  then  tied  around  his  throat,  while  the  two  witnesses 
who  had  secured  his  sentence  dri>w  tighter  by  the  two 
cords  till  the  criminal  opened  his  mouth,  when  molten 
lead  was  jioured  down  his  throat,  thus  burning  him  to 
death.  Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee  Version  renders 
it  here,  "  they  shall  be  burnt  with  fire,  with  melted 
lead  in  their  mouth." 

(15, 16)  With  a  beast.— See  chap,  xviii.  23. 
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approach  unto  any  beast,  and  lie  down 
thereto,  thou  shalt  kill  the  woman,  and 
the  beast :  they  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death :  their  blood  skall  he  upon  them. 

(17)  And  if  a  man  shall  take  his  sister, 
his  father's  daughter,  or  his  mother's 
daughter,  and  see  her  nakedness,  and 
she  see  his  nakedness ;  it  is  a  wicked 
thing ;  and  they  shall  be  cut  off  in  the 
sight  of  their  people :  he  hath  uncovered 
his  sister's  nakedness ;  he  shall  bear  his 
iniquity. 

(18)  a  ^jj^  jf  a,  man  shall  lie  with  a 
woman  having  her  sickness,  and  shall 
uncover  her  nakedness  ;  he  hath  '  dis- 
covered her  fovintain,  and  she  hath  un- 
covered the  fountain  of  her  blood  :  and 
both  of  them  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  their  people. 

(i^'And  thou  shalt  not  uncover  the 
nakedness  of  thy  mother's  sister,  nor  of 
thy  father's  sister:  for  he  uncovereth 
his  near  kin :  they  shall  bear  their 
iniquity.  (-"'And  if  a  man  shall  lie 
with  his  uncle's  wife,  he  hath  uncovered 
his  uncle's  nakedness :  they  shall  bear 
their  sin  ;  they  shall  die  childless. 
(-1)  And  if  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's 


1      Heb.,      mad6 
■naked. 


2  Heh.,  a  separa- 
tion. 


e  ch.  11.  2;  Deut. 
11.  4. 


3  Or,  vioveth. 


f  ch.  19.  3  &  20.  7 
1  Pet.  1. 16. 


wife,  it  is  *an  unclean  thing:  he  hatb 
uncovered  his  brother's  nakedness;  they 
shall  be  childless. 

(22)  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  all  my 
*  statutes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do 
them:  that  the  land,  whither  I  bring 
you  to  dwell  therein,  '^spue  you  not  out. 
(23) And  ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners 
of  the  nation,  which  I  cast  out  before 
you  :  for  they  committed  all  these 
things,  and  ''therefore  I  abhorred  them. 
<^>  But  I  have  said  unto  you.  Ye  shall 
inherit  their  land,  and  I  will  give  it 
unto  you  to  possess  it,  a  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey :  I  am  the 
LoED  your  God,  which  have  separated 
you  from  other  people. 

(25)fYe  shall  therefore  put  difference 
between  clean  beasts  and  unclean,  and 
between  unclean  fowls  and  clean :  and 
ye  shall  not  make  your  souls  abominable 
by  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any  manner 
of  living  thing  that  ^creepeth  on  the 
ground,  which  I  have  separated  from 
yovi  as  unclean.  (-s^And  ye  shall  be 
holy  unto  me :  -^for  I  the  Lord  am  holy, 
and  have  severed  you  from  other  people, 
that  ye  should  be  mine. 


(17)  Take  his  sister.— See  chap,  xviii.  9. 

(18)  Having  her  sickness.— See  chaps,  xv.  24, 
xviii.  19. 

(19)  Thy  mother's  sister.— See  chap,  xviii.  12. 

(20)  His  uncle's  wife. — See  chap,  xviii.  14. 
(31)  His  brother's  wife.— See  chap,  xviii.  16. 

(22)  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  all  my  statutes. 
— Like  the  prohibitions  (see  chap,  xviii.  26 — 30),  the 
penalties  here  enacted  for  transgressing  them  conclude 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Israelites  to  keep  the  Divine 
precepts,  and  not  to  be  guilty  of  the  crimes  for  which 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  land  have  been  cast 
out. 

That  the  land  . . .  spue  you  not  out.— Better, 
lest  the  land  .  .  .  vomit  you  out,  as  in  chap,  xviii.  28. 
For  this  figure  of  speech  see  verse  25  of  the  same 
chapter. 

(24)  But  I  have  said  unto  you.— That  is,  pro- 
mised to  your  fathers  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
also  to  you,  that  he  would  expel  the  Canaanites,  and 
give  the  land  to  the  Israelites  as  an  inheritance. 

(25)  Ye  shall  therefore  put  difference.— Better, 
Ye  shall  therefore  separate.  It  is  the  same  word  which 
is  used  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  which  is 
rendered  "  separate  "  in  the  Authorised  Version.  It  is 
important  that  the  word  should  be  translated  by  the 
same  expression,  since  it  not  only  shows  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  two  verses,  but  brings  out  more 
forcibly  the  reason  for  the  exhortation  in  the  verse 
before  us.  Because  the  Lord  has  separated  or  distin- 
guished the  Israelites  from  all  nations,  and  is  about  to 
give  them  the  promised  land,  therefore  the  Israelites 
are  to  separate  or  to  distinguish  between  the  clean  and 
unclean  animals,  as  ordained  in  chap.  xi.     By  strictly 


following  out  the  dietary  laws,  the  Israelites  wiU  always 
be  able  to  keep  separate  from  all  other  nations 
(Dan.  i.  8). 

(26)  And  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me.— Rather, 
And  ye  shall  be  my  holy  ones,  in  harmony  with  the 
remark  in  the  last  clause  of  this  verse,  where  God  says 
that  He  had  separated  them  for  the  purpose  that  "  ye 
should  be  mine."  The  phrase  only  occurs  here,  and  is 
different  from  the  one  which  has  been  used  in  chaps, 
xi.  44,  45,  XI.  17. 

And  have  severed  you  from  other  people. 
— Better,  and  have  separated  you  from  other  people,  as 
the  Authorised  Version  renders  tlus  phrase  in  verse  24. 
That  is,  God  has  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the- 
nations  to  be  His  holy  j)eople,  and  to  be  an  example  to 
them.  The  spiritual  guides  during  the  second  Temple 
have  explained  this  separation  of  Israel  as  not  implying 
the  rejection  of  the  other  nations,  but  simply  as  the  first 
instalment.  They  maintained  that  it  implies  that  all 
other  nations  are  gradually  to  follow,  and  that  the 
Divine  choice  is  to  go  on  from  people  to  people,  till 
"  many  nations  shall  be  joined  to  the  Lord  .  .  .  and 
shall  be  my  people "  (Zech.  ii.  11),  where  the  same 
phrase,  "  shall  be  mine,"  is  used  as  in  the  passage 
before  us.  The  Divine  plan  of  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind they  set  forth  in  the  text  before  us  as  follows  : — 
"  If  the  Scripture  had  said,  I  have  separated  all  the 
nations  from  you,  there  would  be  no  futiu'e  for  the 
Gentiles ;  but  since  it  is  said,  I  have  separated  you  from 
the  nations,  it  is  as  one  who  first  of  all  separates  the 
best  from  the  less  good,  and  then  goes  on  continually 
to  separate  the  better  ones.  But  he  who  separates  the 
bad  from  the  good,  by  this  very  process  rejects  the  bad, 
and  does  not  return  to  them."    The  Mosaic  doctrine  of 
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<^'"A  man  also  or  woman  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard,  shall 
Bnri'ly  be  put  to  death  :  they  shall  stone 
them  with  stones  :  their  blood  sliall  he 
upon  them. 

CHAPTER   XXI.— d'  And  the  Loud 


rh'ilt.   IH.  II  ; 
Hum.  m  7. 


said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unt(j  the  priests 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  say  unto  them. 
There  shall  none  be  defiled  for  the  dead 
anumfj  his  people :  *-'  but  for  his  kin, 
that  is  near  unto  him,  that  x«,  for  his 
mother,  and  for  his  father,  and  for  his 
son,  and  for  his  dau<,'hter,  and  for  his 


the  Hcparation  of  Israel,  therofore,  so  far  from  tending 

to  produce  ami  luirbour  in  tho.IowM  contracted  vioWH  of 
God's  nuTOy,  and  a  contonipt  for  all  oilier  nations,  has 
taught  thoiu  to  look  upon  Ihiunsplvos  as  simply  haviiiff 
poni'  first  to  the  niountjiin  of  the  Lord,  and  that  all 
other  nations  are  to  follow,  and  to  boeomo  with  them 
ehildren  of  (iod. 

(-')  A  man  also  or  woman. —liaiicT.  And n mnn 
or  a  uuiitKui.  The  diiiarlure  from  tho  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  eonjiiiietiou  in  the  Authorised  Version  is 
both  unnecessary  and  oliscures  the  meaning  of  the 
senleneo.  It  ought  rather  to  be  translated  "but;" 
that  is,  but  because  the  Israelites  are  God's  holy  ones, 
therefore  every  uum  or  woman  who  pretends  to  disclose 
future  events  by  nii'ans  of  nocromaney,  thus  usurping 
the  functions  of  God,  is  to  be  stoned  to  death.  The 
case  of  these  necromancers  is  here  repeated,  because  in 
chap.  xix.  :U  the  consulting  them  only  is  forbidden,  and 
in  the  sixth  verso  of  this  chapter  the  penalty  for  eon. 
suiting  them  is  sot  forth,  whilst  in  the  j)assage  Irforo 
ns  the  penalty  is  enacted  which  the  persons  themselves 
who  are  ecmvicted  of  practising  these  secret  arts  are 
to  suffer.  The  woman  is  here  expi'essly  added,  both 
because  this  art  seems  to  have  been  prim'ipally  followed 
by  women  (Exod.  xxii.  'JS  ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7;  Acts  xvi. 
10),  and  because  men  would  naturally  bo  inclined  to 
treat  women  more  mercifully. 

Their  blood  shall  be  upon  thom.— Tliat  is, 
they  have  brought  it  u]k>u  themselves  to  be  killed.  (See 
verse  9.) 

XXI. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.— The  laws 
about  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  Jewi.sh  community, 
and  of  every  indi\-idual  lay  member,  enacted  in  chaps. 
xi.  1 — XX.  27,  are  now  followed  by  statutes  respecting 
the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  priesthood  who  minister 
in  holy  things  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  high  office,  were  to  be  models  of  both  ceremonial 
and  moral  purity. 

Speak  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
— Moses  is  ordered  to  comnninicate  these  statutes  to  the 
priests  as  the  sons  of  Aaron.  Tho  peculiar  ])hrase 
"  the  priests  tho  sons  of  Aaron."  which  only  occurs  here 
— since  in  all  other  six  passages  in  tho  Pcntatoueh  it  is 
the  reverse,  "  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priests "  (see 
chaps,  i.  5,  8,  11,  ii.  2,  iii.  2;  Num.  x.  8;  Note  on 
cliap.  i.  5),  is  designed  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  fact 
that  they  are  priests  by  virtue  of  being  tho  sons  of 
Aaron,  and  not  because  of  any  merit  of  their  own,  and 
that  they  are  to  impress  the  same  sentiments  upon  their 
issue.  This  fact,  moreover,  as  the  authorities  during 
tlie  second  Temple  remark,  imposes  upon  the  priests 
the  duty  of  bringing  up  their  children  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  morally  and  intelleetually  fit  to  occupy 
this  licreditary  office.  They  also  deduce  from  the  em- 
phatic jKisitiou  of  the  term  '"  priests."  that  it  only 
applies  to  those  of  them  who  are  fit  to  perform  their 
sacerdotal  duties,  and  not  to  tho  disqualified  jiriests 
(see  verse  15). 


There  shall  none  be  defiled  for  the  dead.— 

Better,  He  shall  not  defile  himmlf  for  a  dead  person  ; 
that  is,  the  priest  is  not  to  contract  defilement  by  contact 
with  tho  body  of  any  dead  person.  What  con.stitntes 
defilement  is  not  specified,  but,  as  is  often  the  ca«e,  was 
left  to  the  administrators  of  the  Law  to  define  more 
minutely.  Accordingly,  they  enacted  that  not  only 
touching  a  de.id  body,  but  coming  within  four  cubits  of 
it,  entering  tlie  house  where  the  corj>se  lay,  entering  a 
burial  place,  following  to  the  grave,  or  the  manifestation 
of  mourning  for  the  disparted,  pollutes  the  priest,  and 
consequently  renders  him  unfit  for  performing  the 
services  of  tlie  sanctuary,  ami  for  engaging  in  tho 
services  for  the  peo])le.  This  they  deduced  from 
Num.  xix.  II — If).  The  Egj7)tian  priest.s  were  likewise 
bound  to  keep  aloof  from  "  burials  and  graves,  from  im- 
p\ire  men  and  womiui."  The  Romans  ordered  a  bough 
of  a  cypress-tree  to  be  stuck  at  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  H  dead  body  was  lying,  lest  a  chief  priest  should 
unwittingly  enter  and  defile  hini.self. 

Among  his  people— That  is,  among  the  tribes  or 
people  of  Israel,  the  Jewish  community  (see  Dcut. 
xxxii.  8,  xxxiii.  3.  &c.i  Hence  tho  authorities  during 
the  second  Temple  concluded  that  when  the  corpse  is 
among  the  peopli' whose  duly  it  is  to  see  to  its  buri;d,  the 
priest  is  forbidden  to  take  part  in  it;  but  when  a  priest, 
or  oven  the  high  priest,  finds  a  human  body  in  the  roa<l 
where  he  cannot  call  on  any  one  to  burv  it,  he  is  obliged 
to  perfonn  this  last  sacred  office  to  the  dead  himself. 
When  it  is  home  in  mind  how  nnich  the  ancient  Hebrews 
thought  of  burial,  and  that  nothing  exceeded  their 
horror  than  to  think  of  an  nuburied  corpse  of  any  one 
belonging  to  them,  this  humane  legislation  will  be  duly 
appreciated. 

(-)  But  for  his  kin,  that  is  near  unto  him.— 
There  arc,  however,  seven  exceptions  to  the  general  nde. 
According  to  the  atlministrators  of  the  Law  during  the 
second  Temple,  the  phrase,  "  his  kin  that  is  near  unto 
him,"  or  rather,  "  his  fle-sh  that  is  near  unto  him " 
(comp.  chap,  xviii.  G  with  Gen.  ii.  2i),  denotes  "  wife." 
Hence  tho  Chaldee  version  of  Jonathan  renders  it,  "  but 
for  a  wife  who  is  of  kin  to  his  flesh." 

For  his  mother,  and  for  his  father.— This 
is  the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  the  Bible  where 
the  mother  is  mentioned  l)eforo  the  father  (sec  chap, 
xix.  3).  The  Jewish  canonists,  who  call  attention  to  this 
imusual  phrase,  accoiuit  for  it  by  saj-ing  that  she  is 
placed  first  because  the  son's  qualifications  for  the 
priesthood  depend  more  upon  his  having  a  good  mother 
(see  verse  7).  This  >vill  be  readily  understood  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  regulations  about  the  woman 
whom  a  priest  was  allowed  to  marry  during  the  second 
Temple  were  of  the  most  stringent  nature,  and  that  the 
slightest  infringement  of  them  disqualified  tho  son  for 
performing  sacerdotal  functions.  Thus  the  daughter 
of  a  foreigner  or  of  a  released  captive  was  forbidden 
to  the  i)riest,  and  when  a  city  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  tho  enemy  all  the  wives  of  the  priests 
had  to  be  divorced  for  fear  lest  they  had  suffered 
violence. 
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brother,  <')  and  for  his  sister  a  virgia, 
that  is  nigh  unto  him,  which  hath  had 
no  husband  ;  for  her  may  he  be  defiled. 
(*)  But  he  shall  not  defile  himself,  ^being 
a  chief  man  among  his  people,  to  pro- 
fane himself.  <^* "  They  shall  not  make 
baldness  upon  their  head,  neither  shall 
they  shave  off  the  comer  of  their  beard, 
nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh. 
(5)  They  shall  be  holy  unto  their  God, 
and  not  profane  the  name  of  their  God : 
for  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by 


1  Or,  being  aji/iua- 
band  among  his 
people,  he  shall 
iivt  defile  hhiiself 
for  Ills  wifL',  d'C. 


fire,  and  the  bread  of  their  God,  they 
do  offer :  therefore  they  shall  be 
holy. 

<^)  They  shall  not  take  a  wife  that  is  a 
whore,  or  profane ;  neither  shall  they 
take  a  woman  put  away  from  her 
husband :  for  he  is  holy  unto  his  God. 
(8)  Thou  shalt  sanctify  him  therefore ; 
for  he  offereth  the  bread  of  thy  God : 
he  shall  be  holy  unto  thee :  for  I  the 
LoED,  which  sanctify  you,  am  holy. 
(8)  And  the  daughter  of  any  priest,  if 


(3)  And  for  his  sister  a  virgin,  that  is  nigh 
unto  him — That  is,  his  maiden  sister  who  still  remains 
in  sole  relationship  with  him.  What  this  is  the  next 
clause  explains  more  minutely. 

Which  hath  had  no  husband.— When  she  is 
married  she  goes  to  her  husband,  and  ceases  to  be  near 
her  brother.  It  then  devolves  upon  her  husband  to 
attend  to  the  fimeral  rites. 

For  her  may  he  be  defiled.— According  to  the 
administrators  of  the  Law  during  the  second  Temple, 
the  priest  was  not  only  allowed  to  contract  defilement  by 
attending  to  the  funeral  rites  of  these  seven  relations, 
but  was  obliged  to  do  it. 

(*)  But  he  shall  not  defile  himself,  being  a 
chief  man  .  .  .  . — Better,  A  husband  shall  not 
defile  himself  among  his  people  when  he  had  profaned 
himself.  As  the  seven  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
began  with  his  wife,  whose  funeral  rites  the  priestly 
husband  is  allowed  to  attend,  the  verse  before  us  restricts 
this  permission  to  his  legally  prescribed  wife.  If  he 
contracted  a  marriage  which  profaned  him,  he  could  not 
attend  to  her  funeral  ceremonies.  Tlie  last  clause, 
which  is  here  translated,  "  when  he  had  profaned  him," 
literally  denotes  "  to  profane  himself,"  "  witli  respect  to 
his  profanation  " — i.e.,  with  respect  to  a  marriage  by 
which  he  profaned  himself.  This  is  the  interpretation 
which  the  administrators  of  the  Law  attached  to  the 
verse,  and  which  is  transmitted  in  the  Chaldee  version 
of  Jonathan.  It  is  not  only  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  context,  but  does  least  violence  to  this  manifestly 
disordered  text.  The  translations  exhibited  in  the 
Authoi-ised  version,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  margin, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  suggested  bj'  modem  com- 
mentators, leave  the  clause  unexplained,  since  it  mani- 
festly means  something  else  than  defiling  himself 
by  contracting  impurity  through  contact  with  the 
dead,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  added 
in  the  other  instances  where  the  priest  is  forbidden 
to  defile  himself  by  attending  to  the  dead.  (See  verses 
1—11.) 

(5)  Make  baldness  upon  their  head.— The 
natural  expression  of  grief,  however,  which  the  priests 
were  to  manifest  for  the  above-named  departed  rela- 
tions, was  not  to  show  itself  in  the  practices  which 
disfigure  their  bodily  appearance,  and  which  obtained 
among  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  connection  with 
funeral  ceremonies.  Thus,  in  the  graphic  desciiptiou  of 
tlie  idolatrous  priests  mourning,  we  are  told  "  the 
priests  sit  in  their  temples,  having  their  clothes  rent, 
and  their  heads  and  beards  shaven,  and  nothing  upon 
their  heads."  (Bartich  vi.  31.)  The  three  things  here 
prohibited  to  the  priests  are  also  forbidden  to  the  people 
at  large  under  other  circumstances.  (See  chap.  xix.  27, 
28;  Deut.  xiv.  1.)     The  ordinary  Israelites,  however. 
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indulged  in  the  same  practices.   (See  Jer.  xvi.  6 ;  Ezek. 
vii.  18 ;  Amos  viii.  10.) 

(6)  They  shall  be  holy  unto  their  God.— This 
is  the  reason  why  the  priests  are  not  to  disfigure  tliem- 
selves  by  maiming  their  outward  appearance.  Being 
sacred  to  the  Lord,  they  are  not  to  indulge  in  those  out- 
ward manifestations  of  grief  which  would  interfere 
^vith  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties,  and  thus 
cause  the  name  of  God  to  be  profaned. 

The  oflFerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and 
the  bread  of  their  God.— Better,  the  offerings  of 
the  Lord  made  by  fire,  being  the  food  of  God.  As  tlie 
altar  was  the  table,  the  sacrifice  burnt  on  it  was  called 
His  food.     (See  chap.  iii.  11.) 

(7)  Not  take  a  wife.— From  the  defilement  arising 
through  contact  with  the  deail,  the  lawgiver  passes  to 
regulation  about  the  priest's  alliances  with  the  living, 
wliich  might  be  fraught  with  still  more  serious  conse- 
quences to  his  sacred  office.  In  selecting  a  wife  he  is 
to  be  careful  both  about  her  chastity  and  legitimate 
descent. 

(8)  Thou  shalt  sanctify  him  therefore. — This 
is  addressed  to  the  Jewish  community.  They  are  to 
take  care  that  the  priest  does  not  contract  such  illegal 
marriages,  and  to  sanctify  him  only  who  acts  in 
obedience  to  these  statutes.  The  Jewish  priest  is  thus 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  people.  His  sacred 
office,  and  his  duly  performing  the  priestly  fimctions, 
are  their  concern.  If  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  law 
of  sanctity,  the  people,  according  to  the  administrators 
of  the  Law  during  the  second  Temple,  were  to  compel 
him  to  do  so  by  the  penalty  of  administering  to  lum 
the  prescribed  number  of  stripes. 

He  shall  be  holy  unto  thee.— On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  acts  in  accordance  with  his  sacred  office,  tlie 
people  must  reverence  his  holy  person.  Hence  the 
administrators  of  the  Law  during  the  second  Temple 
enacted  that  the  priest  is  to  take  precedence  on  public 
occasions.  Thus,  when  the  people  assemble,  he  opens 
the  meeting  by  invoking  God's  blessing.  At  the  read- 
ing of  the  Law  of  God  in  the  synagogue,  he  is  c.iUed 
up  first  to  the  rostrmn  to  read  the  first  portion,  and  at 
table  he  recites  the  benedictions  over  the  repast.  This 
honour  the  Jews  assign  to  the  priests  to  this  day. 

(9)  And  the  daughter  of  any  priest. — Tliis 
statute,  according  to  the  administrators  of  the  Law 
during  the  second  Temple,  applies  only  to  betrothed 
and  married  daughters.  Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee 
version  renders  it,  "and  if  the  betrothed  daughter." 

She  shall  be  burnt  with  fire.— Whilst  the 
marrietl  daughter  of  a  layman  who  had  gone  astray  was 
jiuuished  with  death  by  strangling  (see  chap.  xx.  10 ; 
Deut.  xxii.  23,  24),  the  daughter  of  a  priest  who  had 
disgraced  hei-self  was  to  be  punished  with  the  severer 
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she  profane  herself  by  playing  the 
whore,  Hhe  profancth  her  father:  she 
shall  be  burnt  with  lire. 

('"'And  he  that  is  the  hifjh  priest 
among  his  brethren,  upon  whose  head 
the  anointing  oil  was  poured,  and  that 
is  consecrated  to  put  on  the  garments, 
shall  not  uncover  his  head,  nor  rend  his 
clothes;  <"'  neither  shall  he  go  in  to  any 
dead  body,  nor  defile  himself  fur  his 
father,  or  for  his  mother ;  "-'  neither 
shall  he  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  nor 


profane  the  sanctuary  of  his  God ;  for 
the  crown  of  the  anointing  oil  of  his 
God  is  upon  him :  I  am  the  Loud. 
"^'And  he  shall  take  a  wife  in  her 
virginity.  *'*'A  widow,  or  a  divorced 
woman,  or  profane,  or  an  harlot,  these 
shall  he  not  take :  but  he  shall  take  a 
virgin  of  his  own  people  to  wife. 
(15)  Neither  shall  he  profane  his  seed 
among  his  people :  for  I  the  Loitu  do 
sanctify  him. 

''*'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 


death  by  buminp.  Thoiiph  the  (loom  of  the  pnilty 
partner  in  tlio  <'riiii('  is  ncit  incutioneJ  liorc,  liis  sentomo 
waH  (li'atli  by  Btrau^'ulatidn. 

<io)  And  he  that  is  the  high  priest  among  his 
brethren. — That  iw,  anidnf;  Ills  ]irii'Hlly  liretlircn,  tho 
<iiio  who  is  (lisliiij^uishfil  anii>n^  tlirm  by  tliis  office. 

Upon  whoso  head  the  anointing  oil  was 
poured. — Tliis  profuse  pouring  of  oil  was  the  distinc- 
tive  feature  iu  the  conseeratiou  of  the  high  priest. 
(Seeeliap.  viii.  I'Z.) 

Consecrated  to  put  on  the  garments.— Better, 
consecrated  bij  putting  on  the  (jarments.  The  I'obing  of 
the  high  priest  by  Moses,  as  well  as  the  auointiug  liini, 
constituted  part  of  the  consecration  ceremony.  (See 
chap.  viii.  7 — 11.) 

Shall  not  uncover  his  head.— Better,  shall  not 
let  his  head  be  dishevelled,  which  was  a  sign  of  uiouru- 
ing.     (See  chap,  x,  <i.) 

Nor  rend  his  clothes.— That  is,  "in  the  time  of 
<listre.s.s."  as  tho  ancient  Chaldee  version  of  Jonathan 
rightly  add.s  after  it.  Sustaining  tliis  high  position,  and 
being  tho  interci-ssor  between  Goil  and  man,  such  out- 
ward  expressions  of  sorrow  niiglit  lead  those  iu  whose 
behalf  ho  ministers  in  tlio  sanctuary  to  believe  that  ho 
tliereby  impugns  the  jiustice  of  the  Divine  judgment. 

(11)  Neither  shall  he  go  in  to  any  dead  body. 
— Not  only  is  ho  to  abstain  from  tlie  nuvnifestatiou  of 
sorrow  for  the  troubles  wldch  Ijcfell  tho  community,  or 
those  whom  he  loves,  but  in  the  ease  of  death  he  is  not 
to  enter  into  a  tent,  house,  or  place  wlicre  a  human 
corpse  was  lying  (Num.  xix.  14), lest  he  should  contract 
defilement.  According  to  the  administrators  of  the 
Law  during  the  second  Temple,  the  expression  any 
dead  bodij  extends  to  any  portion  of  it,  so  that  when 
the  pontiff  entered  a  place  where  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  blood  of  the  dead  body  \yas  to  bo  found,  lie  became 
defiled.  Accordingly,  "imy  dead  soul."  which  is  liter- 
ally the  meaning  of  the  phrivse  liere  translated  l)y 
"dead  body,"  denotes  the  l)Iood  which  constitutes  the 
soul  or  life.     (See  chap.  \\\\.  Id — 1-t.l 

Nor  deflle  himself  for  his  father  .  .  .—Better, 
not  for  his  father  .  .  .  shall  he  defile  himself,  or,  not 
even  for  his  father,  &c.  As  tho  rigorous  enactment  in 
the  preceding  clause  constitutes  already  tlie  difference 
between  tlio  high  priest  and  the  ordinary  priest,  tliis 
clause  simply  adduces  an  instance  to  illustrate  it. 
"VVliilst  tlie  ordinary  priest  was  not  only  permitted,  but 
even  obliged,  to  attend  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  no 
less  than  seven  of  his  relations  (see  verses  2,  3),  the  high 
priest  was  not  even  allowed  to  join  in  the  ob.sequies  of  his 
parents.  The  only  exception  made  in  liis  case  was  when 
lie  found  a  human  body  in  an  isolated  place.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  was  not  only  iK'rniitted,  but  it  wa,s  a 
meritorious  act  on  Ids  part,  to  bury  it.     (See  verse  1.) 
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(12)  Neither  shall  he  go  out  of  the  sanctuary. 

— Better,  and  he  shall  not  i/a  (nil  uf  the  sunrtuunj,  an 
iu  chap.  X.  7.  Wlieii  tlie  tidings  of  t)ie  death  of  a  parent 
is  brought  to  liim  <liiring  the  service,  he  must  not  desist 
from  the  service  and  quit  the  sanctuary,  lest  it  should 
ajipear  tliat  lie  has  a  greater  regard  for  the  dead  than  for 
tho  .service  of  the  living  God.  Tlio  difference  between  the 
ordinary  priest  and  the  high  i)riest  in  this  rcKjiect  was, 
tliat  when  the  former  heard,  during  tlic  serWce,  of  the 
deatli  of  any  one  of  tho  seven  relations  for  whom  he  had 
to  mourn,  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  service, 
tliough  lie  too  could  not  leave  the  precincts  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  wliilst  the  former,  under  these  cireunistanees, 
was  bound  to  continue  the  service.  Tlic  former,  by 
becoming  a  mourner,  profaned  the  service  if  he  con- 
tinued it ;  the  latter  never  became  a  mourner,  and  licnco 
profaned  tlie  sernce  if  he  discontinued  it. 

(13)  A  wife  in  her  virginity.— From  this  verse 
the  administrators  of  the  Law  during  the  second  Temple 
concluded  that  (ll  the  high  priest  must  be  the  husband 
of  ono  wife,  thoiigli  the  ordinary  priests  might  have 
several;  (2)  tliat  slic  must  be  a  virgin,  under  the  age 
of  tliirtecii ;  (3)  that  she  mast  not  even  liave  been 
lietrotlied  to  another  jicrson ;  and  that  (4)  slie  must  be 
tlie  daughter  of  Jewish  jiarenf.s  by  race,  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  next  verse,  though  the  ordinary  priest  was  allowed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  proselytes.  Tho  first  of  these 
euaetmcuts  is  also  enjoined  by  St.  Panl  on  Christian 
bishops  (1  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  Titus  i.  16) ;  whilst  the  fourth  is 
actually  expressed  in  the  Greek  version  (LXX.),  which 
lias  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  "of  his  own  race." 

(11)  A  widow. — By  tliis  the  high  priest  vras  not  onl}- 
forbidden  to  marry  the  widow  of  an  ordinary  Israelite, 
or  even  the  widow  of  a  priest,  but,  according  to  the 
Jeivisli  canons,  a  \nrgin  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
another  man,  and  whom  she  lost  by  death  before  they 
were  marrii'd.  If  he.  liowever,  became  engaged  to  a 
widow  before  he  was  elected  to  the  pontificate,  lie  could 
marry  her  after  his  consecration.  He  was.  however, 
exempt  from  tlie  obligation  to  marry  tlie  widow  of  his 
brother  who  died  without  issue.     (See  chap,  xviii.  16.) 

Or  a  divorced  w^oman.— The  chusses  of  women 
which  follow  are  also  forljidden  to  the  ordinary  2>ricst8. 
(See  verse  7.) 

(15)  Neither  shall  he  profane  his  seed.- Better, 
And  he  shall  not  profane  ;  that  is,  he  is  not  to  contract 
any  of  these  forbidden  marriages,  lest  ho  should  thereby 
degrade  liis  offspring,  since  the  children  of  such  an 
issue,  as  well  as  their  mother,  wero  debarred  the 
privileges  of  the  ]>riesthood,  and  were  not  permitted 
to  partake  of  those  portions  of  the  sacrifices  which 
formed  the  p'rquisites  of  the  officiating  jiriests. 

(16)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— In 
the   preceding  jwrt  of   this  chapter  the   priests   wero 
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saying,  ''''  Speak  unto  Aaron,  sajdng^ 
Whosoevei"  he  he  of  thy  seed  in  their 
generations  that  hath  any  blemish,  let 
him  not  approach  to  offer  the  ^  bread  of 
his  God.  '!*)  For  whatsoever  man  he  he 
that  hath  a  blemish,  he  shall  not 
approach :  a  blind  man,  or  a  lame,  or 
he  that  hath  a  flat  nose,  or  any  thing 
"superfluous,  '^^'or  a  man  that  is  broken- 
footed,  or   brokenhanded,   (-*'*  or   crook- 


1  Or,  /oorf. 


2  Or,  too  ^Ifu'fcr. 


backt,  or  -  a  dwarf,  or  that  hath  a 
blemish  in  his  eye,  or  be  scurvy,  or 
scabbed,  or  hath  his  stones  broken ; 
(^1)  no  man  that  hath  a  blemish  of  the 
seed  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  come 
nigh  to  offer  the  offerings  of  the  Lord 
made  by  fire :  he  hath  a  blemish ;  he 
shall  not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  bread 
of  his  God.  (^)  He  shall  eat  the  bread 
of  his  God,  both  of  the  most  holy,  and 


forbiddeu  voluutarily  to  disfigure  themselves,  or  to 
disqualify  themselves  and  their  descendants  for  their 
sacred  office  by  illegal  alliances.  The  legislator,  there- 
fore, now  passes  on  to  other  blemishes,  which,  though 
not  voluutarily  contracted,  likewise  disqualify  the 
priests  for  iierforming  sacerdotal  duties  in  the  sauc- 
tuai-y. 

(17)  Whosoever  he  be  of  thy  seed.— Better,  any 
man  of  thy  seed  throughout  their  generations  ;  that  is, 
any  of  the  descendants,  to  all  future  times,  who  have 
not  been  disqualified  for  service  in  the  sanctuary  by 
their  parents  contracting  illegal  alliances,  are  yet  to  be 
suli.iect  to  the  following  regulations. 

To  offer  the  bread  of  his  God.— That  is,  shall 
not  officiate  at  the  sacrifices.  (See  verse  6 — chap, 
iii.  2.) 

(18)  por  whatsoever  man  .  .  .—This  part  of  the 
verse  is  simply  an  emphatic  repetition  of  the  same 
declaration  at  the  end  of  the  last  verse  to  introduce 
the  examples  of  the  bodily  blemishes  wliich  disqualified 
the  priests  for  the  sendee  at  the  altar.  A  similar  law 
obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  a  priest 
should  be  perfect  in  all  his  parts ;  and  according  to  the 
Hindoo  law,  Bi-ahmins  born  with  a  bodily  defect,  or  who 
received  one  before  their  sixteenth  year,  are  excluded 
from  the  rites  of  consecration. 

A  blind  man. — During  the  second  Temple,  this 
was  not  only  interpreted  to  be  partial  blindness  on 
both  eyes,  or  on  one  eye,  but  was  taken  to  include  any 
blemish  in  the  eye  or  in  the  eyelid,  of  which  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Law  enumerate  twenty-six  cases, 
nineteen  in  the  eye  and  seven  in  the  eyelid. 

Or  a  lame. — This  was  understood  during  the  second 
Temple  to  refer  to  auy  imperfection  in  the  gait  of  the 
priest,  wliich  might  show  itself  in  twenty  different 
ways. 

Or  he  that  hath  a  flat  nose.— Of  the  nasal  de- 
formity no  less  than  nine  different  illustrations  are 
given. 

Or  any  thing  superfluous.— That  is,  one  mem- 
ber of  tlio  body  more  stretched  out  or  longer  than  the 
others,  or  out  of  proportion,  as  an  eye,  shoulder,  thigh, 
leg,  &c. 

(19)  Brokenfooted,  or  brokenhanded.— Tliat  is, 
one  with  a  badly  cured  fractured  foot  or  hand,  since  in 
ancient  days  such  accidents  were  scarcely  ever  properly 
cured.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  surgery, 
and  to  a  want  of  skill  in  setting  fractures,  the  evil 
effects  of  such  accidents  had  to  be  endured  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  members  of  the  commimity. 

(20)  Or  erookbackt. — Rather,  or  whose  eyebroios 
cover  his  eyes.  This  is  the  sense  given  to  this  clause 
during  the  second  Temple.  Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee 
version  of  Jonathan  translates  it,  "whose  eyebrows 
Ij-ing  cover  his  eyes."  That  is,  the  hair,  of  the  eye- 
brows are  so  thick,  heavy,  and  long,  that  they  join 


together  and  cover  his  eyes,  thus  interfering  with  his 
eyesight,  and  rendering  him  unsightly  in  appearance. 

Or  a  dwarf,  or  that  hath  a  "blemish  in  his 
eye. — Better,  or  hath  a  cataract  or  a  fusion  of  the 
white  and  black  in  his  eye.  as  the  administrators  of 
the  Law  during  the  second  Temple  interpret  the  two 
defects  here  spoken  of. 

Or  be  scurvy,  or  scabbed.— According  to  the 
authoi'ities  in  the  time  of  Christ,  both  these  are  kinds 
of  ulcers  or  scui-vy ;  the  former  is  a  scab  which  is  dry 
both  within  and  without,  wliilst  the  second  is  a  scab 
which  is  moist  within  and  dry  without,  and  which 
clings  to  a  man  till  he  dies. 

Or  hath  his  stones  broken.— That  is.  one  whose 
testicles  are  injured.  This  included  several  kinds  of 
defectiveness,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  different 
renderings  of  the  ancient  versions,  but  all  refer  to 
the  same  seat  of  the  blemish. 

(21)  H"o  man  that  hath  a  blemish.— The  addi- 
tion of  this  general  remark  to  the  twelve  instances 
adduced  in  the  preceding  verses,  shows  that  the  cases 
in  question  were  simply  typical,  and  that  it  was  left 
to  the  administrators  of  the  Law,  not  only  to  decide  the 
minute  details  and  various  stages  of  these  cases,  but 
also  to  determine  whether  other  bodily  infirmities  are 
included  or  not  in  this  summaiy  statement.  Hence, 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  authorities  registered 
no  less  than  one  himdred  and  forty-two  defects  which 
disqualify  the  priest  for  ser^ong  at  the  altar.  There 
was  a  chamber  in  the  court,  of  the  Temple  in  which 
the  Sanhedrim  examined  all  tlie  priests  prior  to  their 
being  received  into  the  staff  of  those  who  officiated 
in  the  sanctuary.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  periodical 
examination,  all  the  priests  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  Those  who  were  pronounced  physically  dis- 
qualified "  put  on  black  garments,  wrapped  themselves 
up  in  black  cloaks,  and  went  away  in  silence  " ;  whilst 
those  who  were  declared  qualified  put  on  white  gar- 
ments and  white  cloaks,  and  forthwith  joined  their 
brethren  to  assist  in  the  sacred  office.  They  celebrated 
the  day  by  giving  a  feast  to  all  their  friends,  which 
they  opened  with  the  following  benediction:  "  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  !  Blessed  be  He  because  no  blemish  hath 
been  found  in  the  seed  of  Aaron,  the  priest ;  and 
blessed  be  He  because  He  hath  chosen  Aaron  and  his 
sons  to  stand  and  to  serve  before  the  Lord  in  His  most 
holy  sanctuary."  Those  j)riests  who  were  declared 
physically  unfit,  were  employed  in  [the  cliamber  for 
wood  at  the  north-east  of  the  court  of  the  women,  to 
select  the  proper  wood  for  the  altar,  since  any  piece 
which  was  worm-eaten  could  not  be  burnt  on  it.  (See 
chap.  i.  7.) 

(23)  He  shall  eat  the  bread  of  his  God.— But 
though  unfit  for  serving  at  the  altar,  and  reduced  to 
do  the  menial  work  connected  with  tlie  sanctuary,  he 
was  not  only  allowed  to  partake  of  the  less  holy  saeri- 
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of  the  lioly.  ^^'''Only  he  shall  not  go 
in  unto  the  vail,  nor  como  nij^h  unto 
the  altar,  because  he  hath  a  blemish ; 
that  he  profane  not  my  sanctuaries  : 
for  I  the  LoKD  do  sanctify  them. 

<-"  And  Moses  told  il  unto  Aaron,  and 
to  his  sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of 
Israel. 

CHAPTEE  XXII.— (i>  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  *-'  Speak  unto 
Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  that  they 
separate  themselves  from  the  holy 
things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
that  they  profane  not  my  holy  name  in 
those  thiiujs  which  they  hallow  unto  me : 
I  am  the  Lord.  '^'  Say  unto  them, 
Whosoever  he  be  of  all  your  seed  among 
your  generations,  that  goeth  unto  the 
holy  thuigs,  which  the  children  of  Israel 


1  Heb.,  runn<N{f  of 
ttu  rtint. 


hallow  unto  the  Lord,- having  his  un- 
cleanness  upon  him,  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  my  presence :  I  am  the 
Lord.  "'  What  man  soever  of  the  seed 
of  Aaron  is  a  leper,  or  hath  a  '  running 
issue ;  he  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy 
things,  until  he  be  clean.  And  "whoso 
toucheth  any  thing  Had  is  unclean  h\j 
the  dead,  or  a  man  whose  seed  goeth 
from  him ;  '^'  or  whosoever  toucheth 
any  creeping  thing,  whereby  he  may  be 
made  unclean,  or  a  man  of  whom  he 
may  take  uncleanness,  whatsoever  un- 
cleanness  he  hath ;  *"'  the  soul  which 
hath  touched  any  such  shall  be  unclean 
until  even,  and  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy 
things,  unless  he  wash  his  flesh  with 
water.  <"*  And  when  the  sun  is  down, 
he  shall  be  clean,  and  shall  afterward 
eat  of  the  holy  things ;   because  it  is 


ficial  ^fts,  such  as  the  peace  slioulder,  the  tithes,  and 
the  first-fruits,  but  also  to  cat  wliat  roiiiaiued  of  tlie 
meat-offerings,  the  siu-offeriugs.  aud  tho  trespass-offer- 
iuffs,  whicli  were  most  holy.     (See  chap.  ii.  3.) 

V^)  Only  he  shall  not  go  in  unto  the  vail.— 
That  is,  into  the  holy  place  wliicli  wa.s  before  tho  vail. 

(«)  And  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel.— 
These  rogulatioiis  al>out  tlio  eouduct  and  qualifications 
of  the  priesthood,  which  God  imparted  to  Mo.ses,  tho 
latter  not  only  communicated  to  the  high  priest  and 
his  sons  tho  priests,  but  to  the  representatives  of  tlio 
people,  who,  as  the  eomuniuity,  had  tlic  superrision 
of  the  priests.  Tho  sacerdotal  laws  were  administered 
and  enforced  by  tho  elders  or  Sanhedrim,  who  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people.    (See  verse  11.) 

XXII. 

W  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— In  this 
chapter  the  laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  priests 
in  their  holy  ministrations  are  continued.  As  the  last 
<diaptcr  concluded  with  the  permission  to  disqualified 
])riest8  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  this  chapter  opens  with 
conditions  under  which  oven  the  legally  qualified  priests 
must  not  j)artakc  of  tho  offerings. 

(2)  Separate  themselves  from  the  holy  things 
of  the  children  of  Israel.- As  parts  of  tho  sacri- 
fices offered  by  the  Israelites  belonged  to  the  priests, 
they  are  here  warned  that  (see  chap.  vii.  20,  211  they 
arc  not  to  consider  themselves  absolutely  entitled  to 
ihem  under  all  circumstances,  and  that  there  arc  times 
v/hen  they  must  abstain  from  them. 

In  those  things  which  they  hallow  unto  me. 
— That  is,  in  their  treatment  of  the  sacrifices  wliich  the 
children  of  Israel  have  consecrated  and  offered  to  the 
Lord. 

(3)  Whosoever  ho  be  of  all  yovir  seed,  among 
your  generations. — Better,  throughout  your  gene- 
rations, every  >nan.  So  the  Authorised  version  pro- 
perly renders  the  expression  here  transhitcd  "  among 
j^our  generations  "  in  chap,  xxiii.  14,  21.  (See  chaps, 
lii.  17,  xxi.  17.) 

That  goeth  unto  the  holy  things.— That  is, 
who  approaclies  the  sacrifices  to  cat  them,  as  is  stated 
in  verses  ■i,  6,  12. 
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Having  his  uncleanness  upon    him.  —  Not 

having  first  submitted  to  the  prescribed  lustrations 
(see  cliap.  \'ii.  2U),  the  defilement  wliich  he  contracted 
rests  ujKjn  him. 

That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  my  presence. 
— This  phrase,  witli  the  expression  "  from  my  presence," 
does  not  occur  again  in  the  Pentateuch  when  the  Lord 
threatens  with  tho  penalty  of  excision.  In  Lentieus, 
where,  besides  the  passjige  before  ns,  the  i)enalty  is 
enacted  six  times,  the  formula  is  always,  "  that  sonl 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people  "  (chaps,  vii.  20,  21,  25, 
27,  xix.  8,  xxiii.  29).  Its  exceptional  form  here  may 
therefore  have  reference  to  the  peculiar  circum.stance8. 
If  the  priest  ventures  to  approach  the  altar  pre- 
sumptuously to  partake  in  a  defiled  state  of  the  holy 
sacrifices,  God  himself  will  banish  him  from  His  pre- 
sence as  He  did  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

H)  Is  a  leper.- The  different  forms  of  uncleanness 
ai-e  now  specified.     (For  tlie  leper,  sec  chap.  xiii.  3.) 

Or  hath  a  running  issue.— Sec  chap.  xv.  2. 

Whoso  toucheth  any  thing  that  is  unclean 
by  the  dead.— Tliat  is,  if  he  touches  any  ix-rson  or 
anything  that  had  been  defiled  through  contact  with  a 
corpse.     (See  Num.  xix.  11 — 14.1 

Whose  seed  goeth  from  him.— This  is  the  same 
ca.se  mentioned  in  cliap.  xv.  Iti.  The  two  pas.-iages 
ought  therefore  to  be  uniform  in  the  tran.slation. 

(•^)  Or  whosoever  toucheth  any  creeping 
thing. — See  chap.  xi.  24 — ^-i. 

Or  a  man  of  whom  he  may  take  unclean- 
ness.— Better,  or  a  nuin  who  is  unclean  to  him,  that 
is,  who  is  a  lejicr  (see  chap.  xiii.  45).  or  has  an  issue 
(see  chap.  xv.  5,  ic.),  aud  who  imparts  defilement  by 
contact. 

(6)  The  soul  which  hath  touched.— Better,  the 
man  who  hath,  that  is,  the  priest  for  whom  these  laws 
are  here  enacted.  Hence  the  ancient  Clialdcc  version 
renders  it  "  the  man  a  priest." 

Shall  be  unclean  until  even.— Wlien  the  day 
ends  and  another  begins  (seo  chap.  xi.  24 — 32),  and 
when  he  had  to  immerse  his  body  in  water. 

<")  And  shall  afterward  eat  .  .  .  because  it 
is  his  food. — As  the  sacrifices  which  were  the  per- 
quisites of  the  officiating  priests  were  the  only  things 
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his  food.  (8) "  That  which  dieth  of  itself, 
or  is  torn  with  beasts,  he  shall  not  eat 
to  defile  himself  therewith :  I  am  the 
Lord.  (^'  They  shall  therefore  keep 
mine  ordinance,  lest  they  bear  sin  for 
it,  and  die  therefore,  if  they  profane  it : 
I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them. 

(10)  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  of  the 
holy  thing :  a  sojourner  of  the  priest, 
or  an  hired  servant,  shall  not  eat  of  the 
holy  thing,  '^i'  But  if  the  priest  buy 
any  soul  ^with  his  money,  he  shall  eat 
of  it,  and  he  that  is  born  in  his  house  : 


a  Ex.'Zi.  31;  Ezck. 
44.31. 
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they  shall  eat  of  his  meat.  (i->  If  the 
priest's  daughter  also  be  married  unto 
-a  stranger,  she  may  not  eat  of  an 
offering  of  the  holy  things.  <'^*  But  if 
the  priest's  daughter  be  a  widow,  or 
divorced,  and  have  no  child,  and  is  re- 
turned unto  her  father's  house,  '  as  in 
her  youth,  she  shall  eat  of  her  father's 
meat:  but  there  shall  no  stranger  eat 
thereof,  'i^'  Aiid  if  a  man  eat  of  the 
holy  thing  unwittingly,  then  he  shall 
put  the  fifth  part  thereof  unto  it,  and 
shall  give  it  unto  the  priest  vrith  the 


lie  had  to  live  uix)ii,  the  priest  who  had  contracted 
defilement  had  virtually  to  go  without  food  till  sun- 
down, when  he  purified  himself  by  the  prescribed 
lustr.itions. 

(8)  That  which  dieth  of  itself.— That  is,  clean 
animals  or  birds  which  have  not  been  properly  slaugh- 
tered, but  have  met  with  an  accident.  These  have 
already  been  forbidden  to  every  ordinary  Israelite. 
(See  ciiap.  xvii.  15.)  In  the  case  of  a  priest  eating  the 
proscribed  meat  the  consequences  would  be  more  sei-ious, 
inasmuch  as  he  would  be  deban-ed  from  his  sacerdotal 
duties. 

(9)  Keep  my  ordinance. — Tliat  is,  one  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  verse  with  reference  to  animals  which 
died  a  natural  death,  &c. 

And  die  therefore,  if  they  profane  it. — Tlio 
death  here  threatened  for  the  transgression  of  the  ordi- 
nance is  one  not  to  be  inflicted  by  an  earthly  tribunal, 
but,  as  it  was  explained  during  the  second  Temple,  ' '  by 
the  hand  of  heaven."  Hence  the  Chaldee  version  of 
Jonathan  renders  it,  "  lest  they  be  kUled  for  it  by  a 
flaming  fire  "  like  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

(10)  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  of  the  holy 
thing. — By  "  stranger  "  here  is  meant  a  non-Aaronite 
who  was  a  stranger  to  the  priestly  family,  though  he 
was  an  Israelite,  or  even  a  Levite.  The  holy  things  are 
the  peace  offerings.     (See  chap.  vii.  30.) 

A  sojourner  of  the  priest. —  This,  during  the 
second  Temple,  was  a  Hebrew  servant  whose  ear  had 
been  pierced,  and  who  thus  became  his  master's  pro- 
perty till  the  year  of  juljile.     (See  Exod.  xxi.  6.) 

Or  an  hired  servant.— That  is,  a  Hebrew  servant 
who  is  hired  for  several  years,  and  who  goes  out  free 
after  six  years.  (See  Exod.  xxi.  2.)  Neither  of  them 
was  the  property  of  the  priest,  though  his  labour  and 
services  belonged  to  him.  As  these  Hebrew  servants 
could  not  be  bought  with  money  like  a  heathen  slave, 
they  were  treated  like  strangers,  or  non-Aaronites,  and 
hence  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the  holy  food. 

(11)  But  if  the  priest  buy  any  soul.— The 
case,  however,  was  different  with  heathen  slaves  whom 
the  priest  purchased.  These  were  admitted  into  the 
Jcfl-ish  community  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  they 
were  allowed  to  partake  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  of 
every  privilege  of  the  Israelites.  Hence  they  became 
incorporated  in  the  priestly  family,  and  were  allowed 
to  eat  of  the  holy  things.  During  the  second  Temple 
this  pri%'ilege  was  extended  to  that  kind  of  domestic 
whom  the  priest  did  not  actually  acquire  by  his  own 
purchase-money,  but  whom  the  mfe  brought  with  her 
as  part  of  her  dowry,  as  well  .as  to  those  whom  the 
slaves  of  the  priestly  family  purchased. 


Born  in  his  house.  —  That  is,  the  house-born 
servant  or  the  child  of  the  slave.  (See  Gen.  xvii. 
12,  13.)  Even  when  the  priest  himseK  could  not  eat 
of  the  holy  things  by  reason  of  his  having  contracted 
some  legal  defilement,  his  wife,  chUdreu,  and  slaves 
were  permitted  to  partake  of  the  sacrificial  repast. 

(12)  If  the  priest's  daughter  also  be  married. 
— ^Better,  And  if  the  priest's  daucjhter  he  married. 
By  marrying  a  Hebrew  of  non-Aaronic  descent,  and 
thus  leaving  her  paternal  home,  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  family  circle,  and  lost  her 
right  to  partake  of  the  holy  things.  Her  bread  came 
from  her  husband,  and  she  coidd  therefore  no  longer 
partake  of  the  priest's  bread.  During  the  second  Temple 
the  term  "  stranger "  in  this  verse  was  also  inter- 
preted to  include  a  man  who  ought  to  be  a  stranger 
to  her,  and  hence  it  was  enacted  that  if  the  priest's 
daughter  had  gone  astray  with  a  stranger  (see  chap, 
xxi.  7,  9),  she  is  for  ever  forbidden  to  eat  of  the 
holy  food. 

(13)  Be  a  widow,  or  divorced,  and  have  no 
child. — An  exception,  however,  to  this  ride  is,  when 
the  priest's  married  daughter  loses  her  husband  eithei* 
by  death  or  by  divorce,  and  has  no  children ;  under 
such  circumstances  she  may  resume  her  famUy  ties 
under  her  paternal  roof.  Having  lost  her  bread  sup- 
plier, she  may  eat  again  her  father's  bread.  She  could, 
however,  only  cat  of  the  heave-offerings,  but  not  of 
the  wave-breast  and  hcave-shoidder. 

Returned  unto  her  father's  house,  as  in 
her  youth. — As  an  inference  from  theso  words,  two 
canons  were  enacted  during  the  second  Temj^le.  (1) 
If  thus  left  a  widow  without  children,  her  departed 
husband  has  a  surviving  brother,  who,  according  to 
the  law,  must  marry  his  sister-in-law  (see  chap,  xviii. 
16),  and  she  is  reserved  for  him,  she  cannot  par- 
take of  the  holy  things,  though  she  has  temporarily 
"  returned  unto  her  father's  house."  Hence  the  Chal- 
dee version  renders  this  clause,  "  returned  to  her 
father's  house,  and  is  not  reserved  for  her  husband's 
brother."  And  (2)  if  she  is  with  child  at  the  death  of 
her  husband,  .and  on  her  return  home,  she  must  not  eat 
of  the  holy  things.  If  the  child  dies  she  then  is  per- 
mitted to  be  incorporated  again  in  her  father's  family. 

(1*)  Eat  of  the  holy  thing  unwittingly.— Or, 
throiigh  ignorance,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
version  in  all  the  other  five  passages  where  this 
expression  occurs  in  this  book.  (See  chap.  iv.  2,  22, 
27;  V.  15,  18.)  Thiit  is,  when  he  ate  of  the  things 
he  was  ignorant  that  they  were  holy. 

He  shall  put  the  fifth  part  thereof  unto  it. 
— To   make   the   people    more   careful,    the    offender. 
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holy  thinp.  <'*'  And  they  shall  not  pro- 
fane the  iioly  things  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  whicli  they  offer  unto  the  Loun  ; 
(i«)  or  '  suffer  them  to  bear  the  iniquity 
of  trespass,  when  tliey  eat  their  holy 
things  :  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them. 
<■''  And  the  Louii  spake;  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ('"'  Speak  unto  Aaron,  an<l  to 
his  sons,  and  unto  ail  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  Whatsoever 
he  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  tiie 
strangei'S  in  Israel,  that  will  otter 
his  oblation  for  all  his  vows,  and  for  all 
his  freewill  ott'erings,  which  they  will 
oft'er  unto  the  Lord  for  a  burnt  ott'er- 


1  Or.  tatle  th«m'^ 
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ing ;  ('*>  ye  uliall  offer  at  your  own  will 
a  male  without  blemish,  of  the  beeves, 
of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats.  <*"  But 
whatsoever  hath  a  blemish,  thnt  shall  ye 
not  ofier :  for  it  shall  not  be  acceptable 
for  you.  <'"'  °  And  whosoever  offereth  a 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  unto  the 
LoBD  to  accomplish  hia  vow,  or  a  free- 
will offering  in  beeves  or  '^  sheep,  it  shall 
be  perfect  to  be  accepted ;  there  shall 
be  no  blemish  therein.  (^*  Blind,  or 
broken,  or  maimed,  or  having  a  wen, 
or  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  ye  shall  not  offer 
these  unto  the  Lord,  nor  make  an  offer- 
ing by  fire  of  them  upon  the  altar  unto 


tli(injjli  iffiiiiraiit  of  tlio  offciico  at  tli(>  time  wlioii  Im 
mmiiiitti'd  it,  liad  to  pay  tlio  fifth  part  of  tlii'  vahio 
of  the  iKily  l>r(ii)frty  wliicli  he  had  oaten,  in  jwhlition 
to  the  prinoipal.  For  tlie  way  iii  wliieli  tliis  wa.s 
estiiiiatod  see  cliap.   v.   Iti. 

And  shall  give  it  unto  the  priest  with  the 
holy  thing.— Bettor,  And  shall  (jirc  hack  the  holy 
thiiKj  to  thr  pritst.  "Holy  thiii<.f  "  denotes  hero  tlie 
equivalent  of  the  lioly  tliiiifj  whieh  lie  has  eaten.  This 
ho  has  to  rotnrn  to  the  priest  with  tlie  tiftli  part. 
As  eatinpf  holy  things  flirough  ignoranee  was  not 
80  great  an  otreuco  as  withholding  them  altogether, 
or  not  delivering  them  up,  restitution  with  a  small 
fiiK'  was  deemed  a  suffieieut  eaution,  whilst  the  ea.se 
of  ignorant ly  keeping  them  liaek  was  more  serious, 
anil  hence  the  oft'euder  had  also  to  bring  a  trespass- 
ottering.     (Soe  chap.  v.  It — 17.) 

^i.'i)  And  they  shall  not  profane.— Tliat  is,  the 
priests  aro  not  to  desecrate  tlio  lioly  gifts  of  the 
Israelites  by  carelessly  exposing  them,  and  I)y  not 
treating  tliein  with  that  sacred  regard  wliieh  is  duo 
to  their  being  the  broad  of  God. 

(I'i)  Or  suffer  them  to  bear  the  iniqviity  of 
trespass. — Bettor.  Moreover,  they  shall  not  cause 
them  to  bear  the  iniquity.  That  is,  not  only  are  the 
priests  themselves  proIiibit<>d  to  treat  with  jjrofanity 
the  .sacred  gifts,  l)ut  they  aro  to  realise  that  it  is 
inennibent  upon  them  to  guard  these  sacrifices  so 
carefully  as  not  to  cause  tho  Israelites  to  contract 
sin  by  transgressing  the  laws  by  eating  holy  things 
which  are  put  in  their  way  tlirongh  cul])ablo  negligouce. 

(17)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— Tlie 
laws  about  tho  physical  features  and  ceremonial  purity 
of  tho  priests,  who  aro  to  lio  devoted  to  the  ser\nces 
of  tho  altar,  are  now  followed  by  kindred  precepts 
about  tho  animals  which  are  to  bo  offered  upon  the 
altar. 

(i**)  And  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel.— 
As  the  following  laws  pre.siMitcd  tho  condition  of  the 
animals  which  tho  I.sraditcs  aro  to  offer,  they  are 
addressed  to  the  laity  as  well  as  to  the  priests. 

Whatsoever  ho  be.— Bettor,  irhnt  man  soever 
thn-e  be.  as  it  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  version 
chap.  xvii.  3  (and  soo  Note  on  chap.  xvii.  8). 

Offer  his  oblation.  —  Better,  o^er  his  offering, 
as  tho  Authorised  version  translates  it  in  chajw.  iii.  7, 
11.  vii.  12.  xni.  4,  vtc.  It  is  difficult  to  divine  why  tho 
translators  gave  hero  a  different  rendering  of  a  fixed 
sacrificial  formula  which  it  is  important  to  reproduce 
nuiformly  in  a  translation. 


For  all  his  vows,  and  for  all  his  freewill 
oflforings. — Better,/or  any  mnnner  of  vow,  or  for  any 
manner  of  freewill  offering.  That  is.  if  an  Israelite  by 
race,  or  one  who  was  originally  a  stranger  but  has 
joined  the  Jewish  community,  brings  a  sacrifice,  be  it 
in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  he  has  made,  or  be  it  a 
freewill  offering.  Both  these  kinds  of  sacrifices  were 
entirely  voluntary,  and  the  difference  between  them  is 
described  in  chap.  vii.  hi. 

(19)  Ye  shall  oflTor  at  your  own  will  a  male.— 
Better,  that  it  may  be  accepted  fur  you  it  shall  be  a 
male;  or,  ye  shall  offer  for  your  acceptance  a  male, 
repeating  the  word  offer;  or,  for  your  acceptance  it 
must  be  a  nude,  as  the  Authorisc<l  version  renders  tho 
same  phrase  in  verses  20,  21,  27  (see  chap.  i.  3). 

(20)  But  whatsoever  hath  a  blemish.— Better. 
tvhatsccver  7irt^/(,  Ac,  without  the  "  but,"  which  is  not 
in  the  original,  and  is  not  wante(l.  The  general  rule  is 
hero  repeated  as  an  introduction  to  the  ca.scs  which  aro 
immediately  to  bo  specified.  It  will  be  seen  that  only 
([uadniijods  aro  given  and  that  fowls  are  not  alluded  to, 
because  when  people  brought  birds  the  Law  did  not 
require  any  distinction  to  ne  made  between  male  and 
female,  and  during  the  second  Temple  no  bleniisli 
disqualified  a  bird  except  the  entire  absence  of  a 
limb. 

(-1)  A  sacrifice  of  peace  oflTerings.  —  (See 
chap.  iii.  1.) 

To  accomplish  a  vow.— In  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  in  time  of  iiiipemling  danger  (Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 22  ; 
.Joimh  i.  l(i,  &c.). 

Freewill  offering.— Generally  brought  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  mercies  received. 

('.2)  Blind. — Whether  totally  blind  or  only  of  one 
eye.  Tliis  blemish  also  disqualified  tho  priest  for  the 
service  at  the  altar  (seo  chap.  xxi.  18). 

Or  broken. — Better,  broken.liinbcd  (see  Exod.  xxii. 
9).  extending  to  the  head,  ribs,  &c. 

Or  maimed. — This  was  regarded  in  the  time  of  tho 
second  Temjilo  to  describe  a  blemi.sh  in  the  eyebrow. 
Hence  the  Chaldeo  version  translates  it  "one  whose 
eye-brows  aro  fallen  off."  It  would  thus  corresjiond  to 
the  defect  which  unfitted  the  priest  for  ministering  at 
the  altar. 

Or  having  a  wen.  —  According  to  the  Jewish 
canonists  this  denotes  a  disease  of  the  eyes.  Hence 
the  Chaldeo  version  translates  it  "  one  whoso  eyes  are 
smitten  with  a  mixture  of  white  and  black,"  thns  cor- 
responding to  the  blemish  which  unfits  the  priest 
mentioned  in  chap.  xxi.  19. 
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LEVITICUS,   XXII. 


he  without  Blemish. 


tlie  Lord.  <^*  Either  a  bxillock  or  a 
1  lamb  that  hath  any  thing  "  superfluous 
or  lacking  in  his  parts,  that  mayest 
thou  offer /or  a  freewill  offering ;  but  for 
a  vow  it  shall  not  be  accepted.  (^'  Ye 
shall  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which 
is  bruised,  or  crushed,  or  broken,  or 
cut ;  neither  shall  ye  make  any  offering 
thereof va.  your  land,  t-^*  Neither  from 
a   stranger's   hand  shall  ye    offer  the 


bread  of  your  God  of  any  of  these ;  be- 
cause their  corruption  is  in  them,  and 
blemishes  he  in  them :  they  shall  not  be 
accepted  for  you. 

(-^)  And  the  Lokd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^"*  When  a  bullock,  or  a  sheep, 
or  a  goat,  is  brought  forth,  then  it  shall 
be  seven  days  under  the  dam ;  and  from 
the  eighth  day  and  thenceforth  it  shall 
be  accepted  for   an   offering  made  by 


Or  scurvy  or  scabbed. — These  are  exactly  the 
same  two  defects  specified  with  regard  to  the  priests 
(see  chap.  xxi.  20). 

Ye  shall  not  offer  these  unto  the  Lord.— 
Though  he  must  uot  oiler  animals  with  such  blemishes, 
and  though  the  man  who  vowed  them  for  the  sanctuary- 
was  beaten  with  stripes,  yet  the  animals  thus  sanctified 
were  no  more  his,  he  had  to  redeem  them  according  to 
vahiation,  and  with  the  money  purchase  another  oblation. 

(^)  Either  a  bullock  or  a  lamb.— Better,  And 
bulloch  and  one  of  the  flock. 

That  hath  any  thing  superfluous.— That  is 
one  member  of  the  animal  being  more  elongated  or 
contracted  than  the  other,  being  out  of  proportion. 
The  same  blemish  also  unfitted  the  priest  for  per- 
forming sacerdotal  functions  (see  chap.  xxi.  18). 

Or  lacking  in  his  parts.— This,  according  to  the 
authorities  dui'ing  the  second  Temple,  denotes  con- 
tracted hoofs,  or  undivided  hoofs,  making  them  resemble 
those  of  an  ass  or  liorse. 

That  mayest  thou  oflfer  for  a  freewill  oflfering. 
— Better,  fliat  thou  mayest  make  a  freeroill  offering. 
As  verses  18 — 20  most  emphatically  declare  that  an 
animal  with  any  blemish  wliatsoever  must  not  be  offered 
"for  any  manner  of  freewill  offering,"  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  tlie  lawgiver  would  contradict  this 
enactment  within  the  space  of  three  verses,  and  say 
"  that  the  animals  with  those  serious  organic  defects 
enumerated  in  the  verse  before  us,  thou  mayest  offer 
for  a  freewill  offering."  Hence,  during  the  second 
Temple,  the  passage  before  us  was  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  animals  in  question  were  only  allowed  to  be 
consecrated  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
sanctuary,  but  not  to  bo  offered  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar.  They  wei-e  sold,  or  the  offerer  paid  the  value 
himself,  and  the  money  was  applied  to  these  sacred 
purposes.  The  opinion  that  a  freewill  offering  was  of 
less  importance  than  a  vow,  and  that  therefore  the  law- 
giver allows  animals  with  the  two  kinds  of  defects  here 
described  to  be  offered  for  a  freewill  offering  but  not 
for  a  vow,  is  contraiy  to  the  regulations  laid  down  in 
verses  18—20,  and  is  against  the  practice  during  the 
second  Temple  (see  chap.  vii.  16).  It  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  text  is  disarranged,  and  that  it  originally 
was,  "  that  thou  mayest  not  offer  for  a  freewill  offering, 
and  for  a  vow  it  shall  not  be  acceiited." 

(21)  That  which  is  bruised,  or  crushed,  or 
broken,  or  cut. — These  four  terms  express  the  four 
ways  which  the  ancients  used  to  emasculate  animals. 

Neither  shall  ye  make  any  offering  thereof 
in  your  land. — Better,  and  this  shall  ye  not  do  in 
your  land ;  that  is,  not  only  are  animals  thus  mutUated 
prohibited  as  offeiings  for  the  altar,  but  this  practice  of 
gelding  is  altogether  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  with 
regard  to  any  animal  whatsoever  throughout  the  country. 
This  law  is  binding  upon  the  orthodox  Jews  to  this  day. 
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and  the  question  has  recently  been  discussed  by  some 
of  their  spiritual  guides,  since  it  sei-iously  affects  those 
of  their  community  who  are  engaged  in  farming  land. 

(25)  Neither  from  a  stranger's  hand  shall  ye 
offer. — That  is,  the  prohibition  to  sacrifice  these  ani- 
mals is  not  restricted  to  beasts  castrated  in  the  land, 
but  extends  to  all  such  as  have  been  so  treated  out  of 
the  land,  and  are  imported  and  sold  to  the  Israelites  by 
the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Because  their  corruption  is  in  them.— That 
is,  theu-  mutilation  is  in  them,  though  not  effected  by 
an  Israelite  nor  in  the  land.  The  circumstance  that 
such  an  animal  is  purchased  from  the  hand  of  a 
foreigner  does  not  alter  the  case. 

They  shall  not  be  accepted  for  you.— That 
is,  if  the  Israelites  bring  such  mutUated  sacrifices, 
thinking  that,  because  they  have  been  procured  from  a 
stranger's  hand,  they  do  not  transgress  the  law  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  verse,  they  will  not  be  accepted 
by  God,  who  regards  them  as  blemished  and  illegal. 
Jewish  canonists,  however,  regard  this  verse  as  regida- 
ting  the  sacrifices  offered  by  Gentiles,  and  maintain  that 
the  same  law  about  defective  animals  is  here  laid  down 
in  their  case.  But  the  manifest  contrast  between  the 
expression,  when  the  deed  is  done  "  in  your  land,"  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  the  words  "  from 
the  hand  of  a  foreigner,"  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse; 
and  more  especially  the  declaration  in  the  clause  before 
us,  "  they  shall  uot  be  acceptable  for  vou,''  i.e.,  the 
Israelites,  show  beyond  doubt  that  the  Israelites  them- 
selves are  here  spoken  of  as  the  offerers. 

(26)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— Though 
beginning  with  a  separate  formula,  and  thus  indicating 
that  it  is  a  distinct  communication,  the  regulations  liere 
laid  down  about  the  age  of  the  sacrificial  animals  are 
necessarily  connected  with  the  preceding  statutes,  and 
exhibit  a  logical  sequence. 

(27)  When  a  bullock,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  goat.— 
The  three  sacrificial  cjuadrupeds.  (See  verse  19  and 
chap.  x^ai.  3—6.) 

Is  brought  forth. — From  this  expression  it  was 
enacted  during  the  second  Temple  that  the  animal  fit 
for  a  sacrifice  had  to  be  born  naturally.  One  brought 
into  the  world  by  artificial  aid  was  disqualified  for  the 
altar. 

It  shall  be  seven  days  under  the  dam.— 
Under  seven  days  the  animal  is  extremely  weak,  and 
unfit  for  human  food,  and  hence  must  not  be  offered  as 
the  food  of  God,  as  sacrifices  are  called.  (See  verse 
25. )  For  the  same  reason  children  could  not  be  circum- 
cised before  the  eighth  day  from  their  birth.  (See 
Exod.  xxii.  29.)  Because  the  text  here  says  that  the 
newly  born  animal  is  to  be  with  the  dam  seven  days,  it 
was  enacted  that  if  the  mother  died  before  the  seven 
days  (in  which  case  it  could  not  be  with  the  dam  seven 
days),  it  was  for  ever  disqualified  for  a  sacrifice. 
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LEVITICUS.   XXIII. 


TIte  Feagta  of  the  Lord. 


fire  unto  the  Lord.  '^'  And  whether  it 
be  cow  or  '  ewe,  ye  shall  not  kill  it  "  and 
her  young  both  in  one  day. 

(-"'  And  when  ye  will  offer  a  sacrifice 
of  thanksijivin<^  unto  tiie  Lokd,  oli'er  it 
at  your  own  will,  '■"*'  On  the  same  day 
it  shall  be  eaten  up;  ye  shall  leave  *none 
of  it  until  the  morrow  :  I  am  the  Loud. 

'"'  Therefore  shall  ye  kceiJ  my  com- 
mandments, and  do  them:  I  am  the  Lord. 
(31!)  Neither  shall  ye  profane  my  holy 
name  ;  but  "  I  will  be  hallowed  amony 
the  children  of  Israel :  I  am  the  Lord 
which  hallow  you,  **''  that  brought  you 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your 
God  :  I  am  the  Lord. 


I  Or,  Mht  gixU. 


I  Kx.  I'O    «;  Dt-ul, 

1.13;  Lukviaii 


I-  Kx.  i;.  Ik;  Nuiii 


CHAPTER  XXIIL— <')And  the 
Lord  8j>ake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
'->  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them,  Coni-irniaij  the  feasts 
of  the  Loud,  which  ye  shall  proclaim  to 
he  holy  convocations,  even  these  are  ray 
feasts. 

<*'  ^  Six  days  shall  work  be  done :  but 
the  seventh  day  in  the  sabbath  of  rest, 
an  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no 
work  therein  :  it  in  the  sabbath  of  the 
Lord  in  all  your  dwellings. 

'*'  These  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord, 
even  holy  convocations,  which  ye  shall 
jiroclaim  in  their  seasons. 

<*' '  In  the  fourteenth  dmj  of  the  first 


(28)  Hot  kill  it  and  her  young  both  in  one 

day.— Aocordiugto  the  aiicieutoanous,  this  proliibitiou 
to  slaughter  the  (lain  and  its  younghng  the  same  day 
was  not  only  designed  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the 
Hiiored  relations  which  exist  between  parent  and  off- 
spring, but  was  especially  intended  to  keep  np  feelings 
of  humauity.  Henco  the  ancient  Chaldeo  version 
begins  this  injunction  with  the  words,  "  My  jjeople  the 
chiltlren  of  Israel,  as  our  Father  is  merciful  iu  heaven, 
so  be  ye  mereifid  on  earth." 

(29)  Offer  it  at  your  own  will.— Better,  offer  it 
for  your  ticrcplatice.  (See  verse  I'J.)  That  is,  offer  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  be  accepted.  (Fortius 
kind  of  ottering,  see  chap.  vii.  1.5,  lU.) 

(30)  On  the  same  day  it  shall  be  eaten.— This 
shows  that  tho  sacrifice  here  spoken  of  belonged  to  the 
first  class  of  peaci>  otterings,  the  tlesh  of  which  had  to 
be  oaten  up  on  tho  same  day.     (See  chap.  vii.  li).) 

(31)  Therefore  shall  yo  keep  my  command- 
ments.—Better,  (uul  ije  Khali  keep  my  comiiiamhiieiits. 
Tlie  law  about  the  priests  and  sacrifices  now  concludes 
with  an  appeal  to  both  the  jiriests  and  tho  people  to 
faithfully  observe  these  conunandments. 

(32)  Neither  shall  ye  profane  my  holy  name. 
— BctttT,  and  ye  shall  no(  profane.  The  rendering  of 
tho  conjunctives,  both  in  the  former  verse  and  iu  this, 
by  "  therefore  "  and  "  neither,"  as  is  dono  in  the  Author- 
ised version,  is  not  only  uimecessary,  but  mars  the 
simple  and  dignified  style  of  the  original.  For  tho 
manner  in  which  God's  name  is  profaned  when  His 
commandments  are  violated,  see  chap,  xviii.  21. 

(33)  That  brought  you  out.— By  this  signal  act 
of  redemption  from  bondage,  and  by  choosing  them  as 
His  peculiar  people,  Goil  has  a  special  claim  upon  His 
redeemed  people  that  they  should  keep  His  commaud- 
meuts.     (See  chap.  xi.  45.) 

xxm. 

0)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— The 
regulations  about  the  holiness  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
sacrifices,  tlie  holiness  of  tho  priests  and  the  people,  are 
now  followed  by  statutes  about  lioly  seasons. 

('■')  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel.— As  tho 
festivals  here  discussed  were  to  bo  solemidy  kept  by 
them,  Moses  is  ordered  to  address  these  regulations  to 
tho  people  or  tlieir  representatives. 

Concerning  the  feasts  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  Better, 
the  festivalx  of  the  Lord  ichich  ye  shall  proclaim  as 
Jioly  convocations,  these  are  my  festivals.    That  is,  the 


following  festivals  God  claims  as  His,  on  which  solemn 
assemblies  are  to  Ix;  held  in  the  sauctuarj*. 

( ')  Six  days  shall  work  bo  done.  —Recurring  every 
week,  and  being  the  most  important  aawell  as  the  oldest 
of  all  festivals,  tho  sabbath  introduces  the  holy  seasons. 
Hence,  during  the  second  Temple  it  was  declared  that 
"the  sabbath  is  in  importance  equal  to  the  whole  law; 
ho  who  profanes  tho  sabbath  opeidy  is  like  him  who 
transgresses  tho  whole  law."  The  hour  at  which  it 
began  and  ended  was  announced  by  three  blasts  of  tlie 
trumpets. 

Ye  shall  do  no  work  therein.- Better,  ye  shall 
do  no  manner  of  work,  as  tho  Authorised  version 
renders  this  phrase  in  verso  31  of  this  very  chapter. 
(See  chap.  x\a.211.)  Whilst  on  all  other  festivals  servile 
work  only  was  forbidden  (see  verses  7,  8,  21,  25,  35,  36), 
and  work  connectt'd  with  tho  preparation  of  the  neces- 
sary food  was  permitted  (see  Exod.  xii.  l(j),  the  sabbath 
and  tho  day  of  atonement  were  the  only  days  on 
which  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  to  engage  in  any 
work  whatsoever.  (Seo  verses  28,  30 ;  chap.  xvi.  29.) 
Though  niauuid  labour  on  the  sabbath  was  punished 
with  death  by  lapidation  (see  Exod.  xxxi.  14,  15,  xxiv. 
2;  Num.  xv.  35,  3li),and  though  the  authorities  during 
tlie  second  Templo  multiplied  and  registered  most 
minutely  the  things  which  constitute  labour,  yet  these 
administrators  of  the  Law  have  enacted  that  in  cases  of 
illness  and  of  any  danger  work  is  jxjrmitted.  They  laid 
down  tho  principle  that  "  tho  sabbath  is  delivered  into 
your  hand,  but  not  you  into  the  hand  of  the  sabbath." 
Similar  is  tho  declaration  of  Christ  (Matt.  xii.  8 ,  Mark 
ii.  27,  28). 

(■*)  These  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord.— Because 
the  following  are  the  festivals  proper  as  distinguished 
from  tho  sabbath  (see  verses  37,  38),  and  because  they 
are  now  enumerated  in  their  regular  order,  the  intro- 
ductory heading  is  here  repeated. 

Ye  shall  proclaim  in  their  seasons.— By  the 
blast  of  tnunpets  on  tlie  day  of  the  mouth  on  which 
they  are  to  be  observed. 

(5)  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month. 
— This  month  is  called  Ahib  iu  tho  Pentateuch  (Exod. 
xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15;  Dent.  xvi.  1),  and  Nisan  in  the  later 
books  of  Scripture  (Neh.  ii.  1  ;  Esther  iii.  7).  The 
fourteenth  day  of  this  month  is  about  the  beginning  of 
April.  On  this  day,  which  was  called  both  "  the  pre- 
paration for  the  Passover"  (John  xix.  14),  and  "the 
first  day  of  Passover,"  all  handicraftsmen,  with  the 
exception   of  tailors,   barbers,   and   laundresses,   were 
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The  Passover. 


LEVITICUS,   XXIII. 


Tlie  Sheaf  of  Firslfruits.. 


month  at  even  is  the  Lord's  passover. 
C'  Aiid  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same 
month  is  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
unto  the  Lord  :  seven  days  ye  must  eat 
unleavened  bread.  '^'  In  the  first  day 
ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation :  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work  therein.  ^^^  But 
ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire 
tmto  the   LoED    seven    days :    in    the 


I  Or,  handful. 


2  Heb.,  an  omer. 


seventh  day  is  an  holy  convocation  :  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  vrork  therein. 

(9)  Aiid  the  LoED  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (i"'  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  When  ye 
be  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  un- 
to you,  and  shall  reap  the  harvest 
thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  a  ^^  sheaf 
of  the  firstfruits  of  your  harvest  unto 


obliged  to  relinquisli  work  either  from  morning  or  from 
noon,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  different  places  in 
Palestine.  Leaven  was  only  eaten  till  midday,  and  it 
had  to  be  burned  in  the  afternoon.  The  time  for 
desisting  from  and  burning  the  leaven  was  thus 
indicated :  "  Two  desecrated  cakes  of  thanksgi^ong 
offerings  were  placed  on  a  bench  in  the  Temple;  as  long 
as  they  were  thus  exposed  all  the  people  ate  leaven. 
When  one  of  them  was  removed  they  abstained  from 
eating,  but  did  not  burn  it;  but  when  the  other  was 
taken  away  all  the  people  began  Imrning  the  leaven." 
It  was  on  this  day  that  every  IsraQlite  who  was  not 
infirm,  ceremonially  defiled,  iincircumcised,  or  beyond 
fifteen  miles  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  had  to  appear 
before  the  Lord  in  the  holy  city,  with  an  offering  in 
proportion  to  his  means  (Exod.  xxiii.  5 ;  Deut.  xvi.  16, 
17).  Those  who  came  from  the  country  were  gratui- 
tously accommodated  by  the  inhabitants  with  the 
necessary  apartments  (Luke  xsii.  10 — 12 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
18),  and  the  guests  in  acknowledgment  of  the  hospitality 
they  received  left  to  their  hosts  the  skins  of  the  paschal 
lambs,  and  the  vessels  which  they  used  in  their  religious 
ceremonies.  Josephus,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the 
fact,  tells  us  that  at  the  Passover,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
there  were  2,700,000  people,  when  256,500  lambs  were 
sacrificed.  Most  of  the  Jews  must  therefore  have  en- 
camped in  tents  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  now  do  at  Mecca.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Romans  took  great  precaution, 
using  both  force  and  conciliatory  measures,  during  the 
festivals  (Matt.  xxvi.  5  ;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

At  even. — Or,  in  the  evening,  as  the  Authorised 
version  renders  this  phrase  in  the  parallel  passage 
(Exod.  xii.  6),  literally,  denotes  hetiveen  the  two  even- 
ings. The  interpretation  of  this  expression  constituted 
one  of  the  differences  between  the  Sadducees  and  the 
Pharisees  during  the  second  Temple,  and  seriously 
affected  the  time  for  offering  up  the  paschal  lamb  and 
the  evening  sacrifices.  According  to  the  Sadducees  it 
denotes  the  time  between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and 
the  moment  when  the  stars  become  visible,  or  when 
darkness  sets  in,  i.e.,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  a 
space  of  about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pharisees,  however,  "  between  the  two 
evenings  "  means  from  the  afternoon  to  the  disappear- 
ing of  the  Sim.  The  first  evening  is  from  the  time 
when  the  sun  begins  to  decline  towards  the  west, 
whUst  the  second  is  when  it  goes  down  and  vanishes 
out  of  sight.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  paschal  lamb 
in  the  evening  sacrifice  began  to  be  killed  and  the  blood 
sprinkled  at  12.30  p.m.  This  is  more  in  harmony  with 
the  fact  that  the  large  number  of  sacrifices  on  this  day 
could  only  be  offered  up  in  the  longer  period  of  time. 

The  Lord's  passover. — Also  called  "the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread."     (See  verse  6.) 

(6)  Seven  days  ye  must  eat  unleavened 
bread.— See  Exod.  xii.  15,  18—20. 


P)  In  the  first  day. — That  is,  the  first  of  the  seven 
days,  or  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Nisan.  (See  Exod. 
xii.  16.) 

Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein.— Ser- 
vile work  was  defined  during  the  second  Temple  to 
consist  in  building,  pulling  down  edifices,  weaving, 
reaping,  threshing,  winnowing,  grinding,  &c.,  whUst 
needful  work  which  was  allowed  was  killing  beasts, 
kneading  dough,  baking  bread,  boiling,  roasting,  &c. 
For  violating  tliis  law  the  offender  was  not  to  be  stoned 
to  death,  as  in  the  case  of  violating  the  sabbath,  but  to 
receive  forty  stripes  save  one. 

(8)  But  ye  shall  offer. — 'Beiiev,  and  ye  shall  offer. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  ordinai-y  sacrifices,  there  were 
offered  on  this  day,  and  on  the  following  six  days,  two 
young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  with  meat  offerings  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  a 
goat  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  xxviii.  19 — 23).  Be- 
sides these  public  sacrifices,  there  were  the  voluntary 
offerings  which  were  made  by  every  private  individual 
who  appeared  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem  (Exod. 
xxiii.  15 ;  Deut.  xii.  16),  and  which,  according  to  the 
practice  during  the  second  Temple,  consisted  of  (1)  a 
burnt  offering  of  not  less  in  value  than  sixteen  grains 
of  com ;  (2)  a  festive  offering  called  chagigah,  the 
minimum  value  of  which  was  thirty-two  grains  of  corn ; 
and  (3)  a  peace  or  joyful  offering  (Deut.  xxvii.  7),  the 
value  of  which  was  left  to  be  determined  by  the  good 
will  of  the  offerer  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxvii.  7. 
These  victims  were  offered  with  the  ritual  prescribed  in 
chaps,  iii.  1—5,  vii.  16—18,  29—34. 

In  the  seventh  day  ....  ye  shall  do  no 
servile  work. — This  was,  in  all  respects,  celebrated 
like  the  first,  with  the  exception  that  it  did  not  commence 
with  the  paschal  meal.  During  the  intervening  days 
the  people  indulged  in  public  amusements,  as  dances, 
songs,  games,  &c.,  to  fill  up  the  time  in  harmony  with 
the  joyful  and  solemn  character  of  the  festival.  They 
were  also  allowed  to  irrigate  dry  land,  dig  water- 
courses, repair  conduits,  reservoirs,  roads,  &c. 

(9)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses. — As  the 
celebration  of  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  formed  no  part 
of  the  original  institution  of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii. 
1 — 20),  and  as  the  omer  ritual  could  not  be  observed  in 
the  wilderness,  where  there  was  no  sowing  of  corn,  it  is 
here  enacted  as  a  prospective  part  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  hence  is  introduced  by  a 
separate  formida. 

(10)  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land.— This  is 
the  third  of  the  four  instances  in  Leviticus  where  a  law 
is  given  prospectively,  having  no  immediate  bearinoj  on 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Israel.  (See  chap, 
xix.  23.) 

Then  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  your  harvest. — Better,  ye  shall  bring  the 
first-fruit  omer  of  your  harvest.  The  omer  had  to  be- 
from  the  best  and  ripest  standing  com  of  a  field  near- 
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the  priest :  '•''  and  he  shall  wave  the 
sheaf  before  the  Lokd,  to  be  accepted 
for  yoii :  on  the  mon-uw  after  the  sab- 
bath the  priest  shall  wave  it.  l^*^'  And 
ye  shall  offer  that  day  when  ye  wave 
the  sheaf  an  he  lamb  without  bloiui.sh 
of  the  Hrst  year  for  a  burnt  ottering  un- 
to the  LoKi).  <'•'*  And  the  meat  ottering 
thereof  xhaU  he  two  tenth  deals  of  tine 
flour  mingled  with  oil,  an  offering  made 
by   fire   unto   the    Lord  for   a   sweet 


savour:  and  the  drink  offering  thereof 
ghxill  he  of  wine,  the  fourth  part  of  an 
bin.  <'*'  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread, 
nor  parched  com,  nor  green  ears,  until 
the  selfsame  day  that  ye  have  brought 
an  offering  unto  your  God  :  it  slialt  he 
a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  gene- 
rations in  all  your  dwellings. 

*'*'  And  °  ye  shall  count  unto  you  from 
the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,  from  the 
day  that  ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the 


Jerusalem.  The  mea.snre  of  nn  omer  was  of  tlie  meal 
obtained  fmiii  tlid  Imrley  (iffcriiij;.  Heiiee  tlirco  aeahs 
=  one  e/ihah,  or  ten  (iniers,  were  at  fimt  gatlierod  in 
the  fi>lI(iwin)X  manner  :-"  Deh^gates  from  tlio  Saulie- 
drim  went  into  the  tiehl  nearest  to  Jeru8nh>m  a  (hiy 
l)efore  the  festival,  and  tied  toj;etli(>r  tlic  oars  iu 
l)iindles  wliilst  still  fa.stened  to  the  ground." 

(11)  And  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf.— Better, 
and  hf  .s/in//  hyu'c  the  (imcr.  Tlie  priest  mixed  with  the 
omor  of  meal  a  log  of  oil,  pnt  on  a  lian<lful  of  frankin- 
cense (sec  chap.  ii.  1.")),  as  on  other  nieat-olfcrings,  waved 
it,  took  a  liandful  of  it  and  eaused  it  to  aseend  in  smoke 
(.see  chap.  ii.  Kil,  anil  then  consumed  the  residue  in 
company  with  his  fellow-priests.  Immediately  after 
this  ceremony,  hread.  parched  corn,  green  ears,  cfcc., 
of  the  new  croi>  were  exposed  for  .siile  in  the  streets 
of  Jcrusnleni.  as,  prior  to  the  offering  of  the  omer, 
no  use  whatever  was  allowed  to  be  made  of  the  new 
com. 

On   the    morrow   after    the    sabbath.— The 

interjM'ctation  of  this  plirase  also  constituted  oiu"  of  tho 
differences  between  tho  Pharisees  and  tho  Sadducecs 
during  the  second  Tcni])le.  According  to  tho  Pliari- 
sees,  the  term  sabbath  here,  as  elsowhero  (see  verses 
24.  S2.  .'W),  is  not  the  wci-kly  sabbath,  but  the  next  day, 
or  the  tlrst  day  of  tho  holy  convocation,  the  first  day  of 
Passover,  on  whicli  the  Israelites  had  to  abstain  from 
all  unnccos.sary  work.  It  is  the  IGth  of  Nisan.  The 
Sadducees.  however,  maintained  that  it  is  to  bo  under- 
stood in  its  literal  sense  as  denoting  tho  weekly  sab- 
bath iu  tho  Passover  week,  which  might  happen  to  fall 
within  the  seven  days,  and  possibly  tho  fifth  or  sixth 
day  of  tho  festival.  But  tliis  is  against  the  import  of 
verse  15.  Hero  the  feast  of  Pentecost  is  to  bo 
reckoned  from  this  sabbath,  an<l  if  this  sabbath  might 
either  be  on  the  second  or  sixth  day  of  the  Passover, 
not  only  would  the  feast  of  Pentecost  have  no  definite 
day,  l)ut  the  Passover  it.self  would,  in  the  course  of 
time,  be  displaced  from  the  fundamental  position  which 
it  occupies  in  the  order  of  the  annual  festivals.  Hence 
the  Pharisec-s,  rightly  regarding  the  word  sabbath  here 
as  an  alternative  term  for  the  day  of  holy  con\ocation, 
took  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  to  denote  Nisan  16. 
On  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  therefore,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  t(nvns  of  Jerusalem  assembled 
together  "  so  that  the  reaping  might  take  place  amidst 
great  tumult."  As  soon  as  it  became  dark,  each  of  tho 
reapers  asked,  "  Has  the  sun  gone  down  ?  "  To  which 
the  people  replied,  "  Yes."  They  asked  twice  again. 
■■  Has  the  sun  gone  ihnvn  ?  "  to  which  the  people  each 
time  replied,  "  Yes."  Each  reaper  then  a.sked  three 
times,  "Is  this  the  scythe?"  to  which  the  woplo  each 
time  replied.  "Yes."  "Is  this  tho  box?'  they  next 
asked  three  times.  "  Yes,"  was  again  thrice  the  reply 
of  the  people.      "  Is  this  tho  Sabbath  ?  "  the   reaper 


I  asked  three  times ;  and  tlirec  times  the  poojile  replied, 
"Yes."  "Sliall  I  cut?"  lie  asked  three  times;  and 
three  times  tho  people  replied,  "Yes."  When  cut  it 
was  laid  in  boxes,  brought  into  the  court  of  tho  Temple, 
threshed  with  canes  and  sticks,  that  the  graiiLs  might 
not  be  crushed,  and  laid  in  a  roast  with  holes,  so  tlist 
the  fire  might  touch  each  grain.  Thereupon  it  was 
spread  in  the  court  of  the  saiK'tuary  for  tlie  wind  to 
pass  over  it,  and  ground  in  a  barley  mill  which  left  tli(> 
!  hulls  unground.  The  flour  thus  obtaineil  wjis  sifted 
-  through  thirteen  different  sieves,  each  one  finer  than 
its  predecessor.  In  this  manner  was  the  proscribed 
omer  or  tenth  part  got  from  the  seah. 

(1-)  And  he  shall  offer. — With  tho  omer  of  the 
first-fruits  a  lamb  was  offered,  besides  the  sacrifices 
for  the  feast  enumerated  in  verse  ><. 

(i.sj  Two  tenth  deals  of  fine  flour.- Ordinarily 
only  oiie-teuth  deid  of  tine  flour  was  required  for  a 
meat-offering  (Exod.  xxix.  40;    Num.  xv.  4,  xx\-iii.  9, 

13,  &.Q.),  to  exhibit  the  plentiful  harvest.  With  tho 
exception  of  the  handful  of  flour  an<l  oil,  and  of  all 
tho  frankincense,  this  meat-offering  was  tho  perqui- 
site of  the  priests.     (Sec  chap.  ii.  '2,  '.i.) 

(!')  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread. — In  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  bountiful  Giver  of  tho  new 
liarvest,  it  was  ordained  that  tho  Israelites  were  not 
to  taste  any  of  it  till  they  had  dedicated  tlie  first- 
fniit  to  the  Lord.  By  bread  is  meant  tlie  nnleavene<l 
bread  which  they  were  now  enjoined  to  oat.  Tho 
unleavened  bread  for  the  first  and  the  second  days  of 
Passover  was  prepared  from  the  last  year's  hairest, 
but  the  bread  for  the  foUomng  days  could  only  be 
made  from  the  new  hanTst  after  the  formal  dedicatiou 
of  it  to  the  Lord. 

Parched  corn. — See  chap.  ii.  14. 

Green  ears. — Tho  expression  carmel,  which  the 
Authorised  version    renders    "  full   cars "   in  chap.  ii. 

14,  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  took  to 
denote  the  five  kinds  of  tho  new  grain,  viz.,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  two  kinds  of  barley,  which  were  for- 
bidden to  be  used  in  any  form  whatsoever  prior  to 
this  public  dedication  of  the  harvest  to  the  Lord. 
Tho  same  custom  of  dedicating  the  first-fmits  of  the 
harvest  to  the  divine  licings  also  obtained  amongst 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations 
of  antiquity. 

A  statute  for  ever  .  .  . — See  chaps,  iii.  I",  vii. 
2.3-'2.5. 

(IS)  Ye  shall  count  .  .  .  from  the  morrow 
after  the  sabbath.— That  is,  from  the  day  following 
the  first  day  of  holy  convocation,  whicli  was  a  re.st- 
day.  As  this  was  the  fifteenth  of  Ni.san,  the  counting 
began  from  the  sixteenth  (see  verse  11),  the  day  on 
which  the  omer  of  the  first-fruits  was  presented  to 
tho  Lord. 
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■wave  ofPering;  seven  sabbaths  shall  tie 
complete :  <^^*  even  nnto  the  morrow 
after  the  seventh  sabbath  shall  ye  num- 
ber fifty  days ;  and  ye  shall  offer  a  new 
meat  offering  niito  the  Lord.  (^''*  Ye 
shall  bring  out  of  your  habitations  two 
wave  loaves  of  two  tenth  deals :  they 
shall  be  of  fine  flour ;  they  shall  be 
baken  with  leaven ;  they  are  the  first- 
fruits  unto  the  Loed.  <i^)  And  ye  shall 
offer  with  the  bread  seven  lambs  with- 
out blemish  of  the  first  year,  and  one 


young  bullock,  and  two  rams :  they 
shall  be /or  a  burnt  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  with  their  meat  offering,  and 
their  drink  offermgs,  even  an  offering 
made  by  fire,  of  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Loed.  <^^)  Then  ye  shall  sacrifice  one 
kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering,  and 
two  lambs  of  the  fu-st  year  for  a  sacri- 
fice of  peace  offerings.  (^^  And  the 
priest  shall  wave  them  with  the  bread 
of  the  firstfruits  for  a  wave  offering  be- 
fore  the   LoEK,  with   the  two  lambs : 


Seven  sabbaths  shall  be  complete. — Better, 
seven  weeks  shall  he  complete.  That  is,  seven  entire 
weeks,  making  forty-nine  days.  The  expression  sab- 
bath denotes  liere  a  \veek,  hence  the  pai-allel  passage 
substitutes  the  word  week,  viz.,  "seven  weeks  slialt 
thou  number  unto  thee "  (Deut.  xvi.  9).  The  same 
usage  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Tims 
the  passage  rendered  iu  the  Authorised  version,  "  the 
first  day  of  the  week,"  is  "  the  fii'st  day  of  tlie  sab- 
bath" (Matt.  xx\Tii.  1) ;  and  "  I  fast  twice  iu  the  week" 
(Luke  x\'iii.  12),  is,  "  I  fast  twice  iu  the  sabbath." 
Iu  accordance  with  the  injunction  here  giveu,  tlie 
Jews  to  the  present  day  begin  to  count  the  forty- 
nine  days  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  service  on 
the  second  day  of  Passover,  and  pronounce  the  fol- 
lowing blessing  every  evening  of  the  forty-nine  days : 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  command- 
ments, and  hast  enjoined  us  to  count  the  omer.  Tliis 
is  the  iirst  day  of  the  omer.  May  it  please  thee,  O 
Lord  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  to  re- 
build the  sanctuary  speedily  iu  our  days,  and  give 
us  our  portion  in  thy  Law." 

(16)  Even  unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh 
sabbath. — That  is,  the  day  after  the  seven  complete 
weeks,  or  the  fiftieth  day.  Hence  its  name, "  Pentecost, 
or  fiftieth-day  "  feast  iu  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ii. 
1,  XX.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  and  "feast  of  weeks"  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Exod.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Deut.  xvi.  10, 
16;  2  Chron.  viii.  13).  The  fiftieth  day,  according 
to  the  Jewish  canons,  may  faU  on  the  5th,  6th,  or 
7th  of  Sivan,  the  third  mouth  of  the  year,  i.e.,  from 
the  new  moon  of  May  to  the  new  moon  of  June. 

Shall  oflfer  a  ne'w  meat  offering. — That  is,  of 
the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat-harvest  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  omer  first-fruits,  which  was  of  barley- 
harvest.  Hence  this  festival  is  also  called  "the  feast 
of  harvest "  (Exod.  xxiii.  16),  because  it  concluded 
the  harvest  of  the  later  grain. 

(17)  Ye  shaU  bring  out  of  your  habitations. 
— During  the  second  Temple  this  clause  was  taken  to  be 
elliptical,  and  to  denote  ye  shall  bring  out  of,  ovfrom, 
the  land  of  your  habitations,  that  is,  from  Palestine 
(Num.  XV.  2). 

Two  wave  loaves  of  two  tenth  deals.— These 
two  loaves  were  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
Three  seahs  of  new  wheat  were  brought  into  the  court 
of  the  Temple,  were  beaten  and  trodden  and  ground  into 
flour.  Two  omers  of  the  flour  were  respectively  obtained 
from  a  seah  and  a  half,  and  after  having  been  sieved 
in  the  twelve  different  sieves,  were  kneaded  separately 
with  leaven  into  two  loaves  outside  the  Temple,  but 
were  baked  inside  the  sanctuary  on  the  day  preceding 
the  festival.     Each  loaf  was  seven  hand-breadths  long. 


four  hand-breadths  broad,  and  five  fingers  high.  These 
were  offered  to  the  Lord  as  fhstlings  (Exod.  xxxiv.  17), 
whence  this  festival  is  also  called  "  the  day  of  first- 
fruits  "  (Num.  xxviii.  26). 

(18)  And  ye  shaU  offer  with  the  bread  seven 
lambs. — The  additional  sacrifices  for  the  feast  da,y  con- 
sisted of  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  which 
were  a  burnt  offering,  and  of  a  goat  as  a  sin  offering 
(Num.  xxviii.  26,  27,  30).  Besides  these,  however,  the 
new  meat  offering  of  the  two  loaves  mentioned  in  the  text 
before  us  is  to  be  brought,  and  with  it  are  to  be  offered 
one  bullock,  two  rams,  and  seven  lambs,  all  for  burnt 
offei-ings. 

(19)  Then  ye  shall  sacrifice. —Better,  and  ye 
shall  sacrifice.  They  were,  moreover,  to  offer  a  goat 
for  a  sin  offering,  aud  two  lambs  for  a  peace  offering. 
Hence  Josephus,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  Temple 
service,  in  summing  up  the  number  of  animal  sacrifices 
on  this  festival,  says  that  there  were  fourteen  lambs, 
three  young  bullocks,  and  three  goats,  the  number  two 
iustead  of  three  goats  being  manifestly  a  transcriber's 
error  {Antiq.  III.,  x.  6).  The  two  statements,  therefore, 
^•iz.,  the  one  in  the  passage  before  us,  aud  the  other  in 
Num.  xxviii.  27,  according  to  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple,  refer  to  two  distinct  sacrifices.  The 
one  before  us  speaks  of  the  sacrifices  which  are  to  ac- 
company the  wave  loaves,  whilst  the  order  iu  Numbers 
refex's  to  the  properly  appointed  sacrifices  for  the 
festival.  Those  prescribed  in  Numbers  were  offered  in 
the  wilderness,  whilst  those  prescribed  here  were  only 
to  be  offered  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  Promised 
Laud. 

(20)  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  .  .  . 
with  the  two  lambs. — During  the  second  Temple 
this  was  done  iu  the  following  manner  : — The  two  lambs 
were  brought  into  the  Temple,  and  waved  together  or 
separately  by  the  priest  while  yet  alive.  Whereupon 
they  were  slain,  and  the  priest  took  the  breast  and 
shoulder  of  each  one  (see  chap.  vii.  30 — 32),  laid  them 
down  by  the  side  of  the  two  loaves,  put  both  his  hands 
under  them,  and  waved  them  all  together  or  separately 
towards  the  east  side  forwards  and  backwards,  up  and 
down.  He  then  burned  the  fat  of  the  two  lambs,  after 
which  the  remainder  of  the  flesh,  which  became  the  per- 
quisite of  the  officiating  priest,  was  eaten  by  him  aud  his 
fellow-priests.  Of  the  two  loaves  the  high  priest  took 
one,  and  the  other  was  divided  between  the  officiating 
priests,  who  had  to  eat  them  up  within  the  same  day 
aud  half  the  following  night,  just  as  the  flesh  of  the 
most  holy  things.  After  these  prescribed  sacrifices 
had  been  offered,  each  individual  brought  his  free-will 
offering,  which  formed  the  cheerful  and  hospitable  meal 
of  the  family,  and  to  which  the  Levite,  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  the  poor,  and  the  stranger,  were  invited. 
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they  shall  bo  holy  to  the  Lokd  for  the 
priest.  '^'*  And  ye  shall  j)rocIaiin  on 
the  selfsame  day,  Ihnt  it  may  be  an  holy 
conyocation  tinto  yon  :  ye  shall  do  no 
servile  work  therein  :  it  xliaU  be  a  statnte 
for  ever  in  all  your  dwellings  through- 
out your  generations. 

<"'  And  "  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of 
your  land,  tliou  shalt  not  make  clean 
riddance  of  the  corners  of  tliy  field  when 
thou  reapest,  '  neither  shalt  thou  gather 
any  gleaning  of  thy  harvest :  thou  shalt 


leave  them  unto  the  poor,  and  to  the 
stranger:  I  am  the  Loitu  your  God. 

<'">  And  the  Lokd  spake  unto  Moses, 
sapng,  <*"  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  In  the  '  seventh  month, 
in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  shall  ye 
have  a  sabbath,  a  memorial  of  blowing 
of  trumpets,  an  holy  convocation.  '-■'  Ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work  therein :  but  ye 
shall  ofi'er  an  offering  made  b}'  fire  lui- 
to  the  Lord. 

(2«)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 


(21)  And  ye  shall  proclaim  on  the  selfsame 
day. — This  profliinmtidii  was  iuikU' to  tlio  i)('i)[>lo  by  tlio 
priest  with  tniinj)ct  l)lasts. 

Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work.— Fur  what  con- 
stituted servile  work,  see  verse  7. 

A  statute  for  ever  .  .  .  .—See  verse  14, 
chaps,  iii.  17.  vii.  2;3 — 2.5.  lu  aecordauco  with  tliis  de- 
claratiou.  ami  witli  tlie  fact  tliat  the  Jews  during  tlie 
sccoikI  Teniple  regarded  it  as  tlie  day  on  wliieh  the 
Deealoguo  was  given,  tlie  Israelites  to  this  day  sacredly 
keep  tliis  festival  on  the  (>(h  and  7th  of  Sli-<nt,  i.e.,  bo- 
twoen  the  second  half  of  May  and  the  tir.st  iialf  of  June. 
From  tlieir  circumstances,  however,  tlio  harvest  cha- 
racter of  the  festival  is  now  subordinate,  and  more  pro- 
minence is  given  to  its  commemorating  the  giWng  of 
the  Law  on  Sinai.  Still  tho  .synagogues  and  tlie  private 
houses  are  adonied  with  flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs. 
The  male  members  of  the  community  purify  thcmaelvos 
for  its  ceh'braticm  by  immer.sion  and  confession  of  sin, 
and  many  of  them  spend  all  night  in  thoir  respective 
places  of  worship. 

(— )  Thou  shalt  not  make  a  clean  riddance. 
— Bettor,  </ioi(  nhalt  not  wholly  ct'dp,  as  the  Authorised 
version  translates  the  same  phrase  in  chap.  xix.  it.  In 
the  midst  of  rejoicing  and  thankfulness  to  God  for  a 
bountifid  harvest,  tho  Lawgiver  again  inculcates  the 
duty  of  remembering  the  poor,  and  reminds  tho  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  that  tho  needy  have  legally  a  share 
in  the  produce.  a,s  has  been  enacted  in  chap.  six.  9. 

(23)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— The 
nevy  festival  abont  which  regiUations  are  given  in  verses 
24—32,  is  introduced  by  a  se^iarate  formula,  which  de- 
scribes the  subject  matter  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
Divine  commimication. 

(2-»)  A  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets.— 
Literally,  remembrance  bloieing,  for  which  see  Num. 
xxix.  1.  the  only  place  in  the  Old  Testament  where 
this  festival  is  named  as  "  the  day  of  blessing,"  i.e.,  the 
trumpets.  As  the  first  of  Ethaiiim,  as  the  month  is 
called  in  tho  Bible  (1  Kings  viii.  2),  or  Tishri,  as  the 
Jews  call  it,  in  which  this  festival  occurs,  is  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  new  year,  this  festival  was  called 
"  the  Festival  of  New  Year  ''  ever  since  the  time  of 
tho  second  Temple,  and  has  been  regarded  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  p^eat  day  of  Atonement,  which  is  ten  days 
later.  The  blowing  of  trumpets,  therefore,  which  was 
tho  distinguishing  feature  of  this  festival,  was  designed 
to  summon  the  Israelites  to  enter  upon  tho  work  of 
sanctification,  which  will  \m  accounted  to  them  as  a 
merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  for  which  they  are 
promised  to  Ix?  especially  remembered  l)efore  the  Lortl 
(Num.  X.  9,  10).  Hence  its  name.  if<*i»cm6rfiiic<!  blowing 
— the  blowing  of  tnimpets,  which  will  niake  them  to  be 
remembered  before  the  Lord.  The  synagogue,  however. 
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takes  tho  name  more  in  the  ncnsc  of  "  reminding  "  God 
of  the  merits  of  the  patriarchs  and  his  covenant  with 
them,  and  for  this  reason  has  ap])ointe(l  Gen.  xxi.  1 — 
.34,  xxii.  1 — 24,  recording  tho  birth  and  sacrilico  of 
Isaac,  as  the  lesstm  for  this  festival. 

(25)  Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work.— With  tho 
exception  of  what  was  absolutely  neccssarj-,  all  liandi- 
craft  and  trade  were  stopped.     (Sec  verse  7.) 

But  ye  shall  offer.— As  the  festival  is  also  the 
new  moon,  a  threefold  sacrifice  was  offered  on  it,  vir,. 

(1)  tho  ordinary  thiily  sacrifice  which  was  offered  first ; 

(2)  the  appointed  new  moon  .sacrifice  (Num.  xxviii.  11 
— 15) ;  and  (3)  tho  sacrifice  for  this  festival,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  yonng  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
the  first  year,  with  the  usual  meat  offerings,  and  a  kid 
for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  xxix.  1 — 6).  With  the  excep- 
tion, therefore,  of  there  being  one  bullock  instead  of 
two,  this  sacrifice  Wfis  simply  a  repetition  of  the  montldy 
offering  by  which  it  was  preceded  in  the  .scr\-ice. 
During  tho  oiiVring  of  tho  dnnk  offering  and  tho  burnt 
oft'ering  the  Levites  engaged  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
nmsic.  singing  the  eighty-first  and  other  psalms,  whilst 
the  priests  at  stated  iuter»-als  broke  forth  witli  awful 
blasts  of  the  trumpets.  After  the  offering  up  of  the 
sacrifices,  the  scr\-ice  was  concluded  by  the  priests,  who 
pronounced  the  benediction  (Num.  vi.  23 — 27),  which 
the  people  received  in  a  prostrate  position  before  the 
Lord.  Having  prostrated  themselves  a  second  time 
in  the  court,  the  congregation  resorted  to  the  adjoining 
synagogue,  where  the  appointed  lessons  from  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  were  read,  consisting  of  Gen.  ixi.  1 — 
34 ;  Num.  xxix.  1 — 6  ;  1  Sam.  i.  1 — ii.  10 ;  Gen.  xxii. 
1 — 24 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  2 — 20.  Psalms  were  recited  and  tho 
festival  prayers  were  offered,  beseeching  the  Lord  to 
pardon  tlie  sins  of  tho  past  year,  and  to  grant  the 
people  a  happy  new  year.  This  conclu<led  the  morning 
service,  after  wliich  the  families  resorted  to  their 
respective  homes,  partook  of  tho  social  and  joyous 
repast,  and  in  the  evening  went  again  inte  tho  Temple 
to  witness  the  offering  of  tho  evening  sacrifices,  and  to 
see  tho  candlestick  lighted  with  which  the  festival  con- 
cluded, all  wishing  each  other,  "  May  you  lie  written 
down  for  a  happy  new  year ;  may  the  Creator  decree 
for  you  a  happy  new  year."  To  which  was  responded, 
"  And  you  likewise."  With  the  exception  of  the  sacri- 
fices, the  Jews  keep  this  festival  to  the  present  day.  The 
trumpet  which  they  u.se  on  this  occasion  consists  of  the 
curved  horn  of  a  ram,  in  remembrance  of  the  ram  which 
Abraham  .sacrificed  instead  of  Isaac.  This  event,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  also  commemorated  in  the  lesson  of  the  day. 

(26)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— The 
same  formula  which  introduced  tho  regulations  about 
the  feast  of  trumpets  (sec  verse  2.3),  now  introduces  the 
laws  about  the  day  of  Atonement. 
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saying,  (27)°  Also  on  the  tenth  day  of  this 
seventh  month  there  shall  be  a  day  of 
atonement :  it  shall  be  an  holy  convoca- 
tion unto  you ;  and  ye  shall  afflict  your 
souls,  and  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord.  (^^^  And  ye  shall  do  no 
work  in  that  same  day :  for  it  is  a  day 
of  atonement,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  you  before    the   Lord   your    God. 

(29)  j'or  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  shall 
not  be  afflicted  in  that  same  day,  he 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people. 

(30)  And  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  doeth 
any  work  in  that  same  day,  the  same 
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soul  will  I  destroy  from  among  his 
people.  (31)  Ye  shall  do  no  manner  of 
work :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
throughout  your  generations  in  all  your 
dwellings.  (^^^  It  shall  be  imto  you  a 
sabbath  of  rest,  and  ye  shall  afflict  your 
souls  :  in  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  at 
even,  from  even  unto  even,  shall  ye  ^  cele- 
brate your  sabbath. 

(53)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (**)  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  *The  fifteenth  day  of  this 
seventh  month  shall  be  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  for    seven   days   unto  the 


(2?)  Also  on  the  tenth.— See  chap.  xvi.  29. 
And  ye  shall  afiOict  your  souls.— That  is,  fast. 
(See  cliap.  xvi.  29.) 
And  offer  an  offering.- See  Num.  xxix.  8—11. 

(28)  And  ye  shall  do  no  work. — Better,  And  ye 
shall  do  no  manner  of  toorh,  as  the  Authorised  version 
has  it  in  verse  31  of  this  very  chapter.  (See  chap.  x^d. 
29.)  This  is  the  only  day  which  had  to  be  kept  like  the 
sabbath,  and  on  which  no  manner  of  work  was  aUowed. 
(See  verse  3.) 

To  make  an  atonement  for  you.— See  chap, 
xvi.  30. 

(29)  For  whatsoever  soul  ...  he  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people. — Better,  For 
whatsoever  soul  .  .  .  that  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xix.  8.)  Any  member  of 
the  community  who  does  not  fast  on  this  day  God 
himself  wUl  punish  with  excision,  except  those  who 
through  old  age  or  sickness  are  unable  to  endui-e  it. 

(30)  That  doeth  any  work.— That  is,  engages  in 
any  kind  of  work  whatsoever,  since  this  is  the  only 
festival  which  is  to  be  kept  like  the  sabbath. 

Will  I  destroy.  —  Whilst  in  all  other  instances 
where  God  threatens  the  offender  with  the  penalty  of 
excision  the  expression  "cut  off"  is  used,  in  the 
passage  before  us  the  word  is  "  destroy."  This  stronger 
term  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment is  the  most  solemn  day  in  the  whole  year,  and 
that  violating  its  sanctity  will  be  visited  more  severely. 
Hence  the  severer  expression  used  on  this  occasion.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  whilst  working  on  the 
sabbath  was  pimished  with  death  by  stoning,  he  who 
transgressed  the  law  of  labour  on  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment was  punished  with  excision. 

(31)  Ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.— Owing 
to  the  great  sanctity  of  the  day,  the  command  to  abstain 
from  all  work  is  repeated  after  the  enactment  of  the 
penalty,  in  order  to  impress  it  more  effectually  upon 
the  people. 

A  statute  for  ever  .  .  .—See  chap.  iii.  17,  vii. 
23—25. 

(32)  It  shall  be  unto  you  a  sabbath  of  rest. 
— Rather,  It  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  you,  as 
the  Authorised  version  renders  it  in  chap.  xvi.  31.  It 
is  most  unaccountable  why  the  translators  varied  this 
important  formula,  when  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  the 
original  in  both  passages.  For  the  import  of  this 
phrase  see  chap.  xvi.  31. 

And  ye  shaU  afflict  your  souls.- Having  set 
forth  m  verses  30  and  31,  and  in  the  fu-st  clause  of  this 
verse,  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  all  work,  and  of 


celebrating  this  day  as  a  day  of  solemn  rest,  the  law- 
giver repeats  the  second  feature  of  the  day,  which  is  of 
equal  importance,  viz.,  the  fasting,  lest  some  should 
think  that  doing  the  one  and  leaving  the  other  undone 
woidd  pass  as  having  kept  this  law. 

In  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  at  even. — 
In  accordance  with  the  ancient  mode  of  counting  the 
day,  the  tenth  of  the  month  began  with  the  evening  of 
the  ninth.     (See  chap.  xvi.  29.) 

Celebrate  your  sabbath.— In  chap.  xxv.  2,  where 
this  phrase  occurs  again,  the  Authorised  version  incon- 
sistently renders  it  keep  .  .  .  sabbath.  In  both 
instances,  however,  the  margin  has,/'  Heb.,  rest."  This 
alternative  rendering  of  part  of  the  phrase  has  no 
meaning.  To  convey  to  the  English  reader  an  idea  of 
tlie  Hebrew  idiom  here  used,  which  was  the  intention 
of  the  translators,  the  whole  phrase  should  have  been 
translated,  which  is,  rest  the  day  of  rest,  that  is,  to 
"keep  rest,"  to  "keep  the  day  of  rest."  Just  as  to 
"  fast  a  fast "  (2  Sam.  xii.  16 ;  Zech.  vii.  5)  denotes  "  to 
keep  a  fast."  In  2  Sam.  xii.  16  the  margin  has 
consistently  reproduced  the  Hebraism  by  remarking 
"  Heb.,  fasted  a  fast." 

(33)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— Like 
the  festivals  of  new  year  and  the  day  of  Atonement 
(see  verses  23,  26),  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  is 
discussed  in  verses  34 — 43,  is  introduced  by  this  special 
formula,  thus  indicating  that  it  was  a  sepai-at«  com- 
mimication. 

(34)  The  fifteenth  day  of  this  seventh  month. 
— That  is,  the  month  Tishri,  corresponding  to  the  end 
of  September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  and  only 
four  days  after  the  day  of  Atonement. 

Shall  be  the  feast  of  tabernacles.— How  and 
where  these  tabernacles  are  to  be  erected  the  law  here 
gives  no  directions.  The  details,  as  in  many  other 
enactments,  ai-e  left  to  the  administrators  of  the  Law. 
From  the  account  of  the  first  celebration  of  this  festival 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  Jews,  according  to 
the  command  of  Ezra,  made  themselves  booths  upon 
the  roofs  of  houses,  in  the  courts  of  their  dwellings, 
and  of  their  sanctuary,  in  the  streets  of  the  Water-gate 
and  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  These  tabernacles  they  made 
of  olive  branches,  pine  branches,  myi'tle  branches,  palm 
branches,  aud  branches  of  thick  trees  (Neh.  viii. 
15 — 18).  The  construction  of  these  temporary  abodes, 
however,  was  more  minutely  defined  by  Ezra's  successors. 
It  was  ordained  during  the  second  Temple  that  the 
interior  of  each  taberaacle  must  not  be  higher  than 
twenty  cubits,  and  not  lower  than  ten  palms,  it  must  at 
least  have  three  walls,  with  a  thatched  roof  partially 
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LoBD.  '^'  On  the  first  day  gJiall  he  an 
holy  convocation :  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work  therein.  <**'  Seven  days  ye  shall 
offer  an  offcrinfj  made  l>y  tire  unto  the 
Lord  :  on  the  eifjjhth  day  shall  be  an 
lioly  convocation  unto  you ;  and  ye 
shall  offer  an  ott'erinj^  made  by  fire  unto 
the  LoKD :  it  w  a  '  solemn  assembly ; 
and  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein. 


1  ncl).,  dA7  of  rc- 

Htraint, 


'^> These  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord, 
which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  he  holy  con- 
vocations, to  offer  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lokd,  a  burnt  offering, 
and  a  meat  offering,  a  sacrifice,  and 
drink  offerings,  every  thing  upon  his 
day :  '**'  beside  the  sabbaths  of  the 
Lord,  and  beside  your  gifts,  and  beside 
all  your  vows,  and  beside  all  your  free- 


open  80  as  f<)  admit  a  view  of  the  sky  and  the  stars.  It 
must  not  be  under  a  tree,  nor  must  it  be  covered  witli 
a  oloth,  or  with  any  Mintorial  wliicli  contracts  defilement. 
Only  branches  or  slirulm  wliicli  prow  nut  of  the  ffround 
are  to  l)o  used  for  tlie  eoveriuj^.  These  booths  the 
IsniclitoB  began  to  erect  on  llie  morrow  after  the  Day 
t)f  Atcmemeut.  On  tlie  fourteenth,  which  wa.s  the  diiy 
of  preparation,  the  ])ilf;rinis  cam((  up  to  Jeru.saleni,  and 
on  the  eve  of  tiiis  day  tlie  priests  proelaiined  the 
approach  of  the  holy  convocation  by  the  blasts  of 
trunincts.  As  on  the  feasts  of  Passover  and  Pentecost, 
tlie  altnr  of  burnt. offering  was  cleansed  in  the  first  night 
watch,  and  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  inner  court,  were  opened  immediately  after  midnight, 
for  tlie  eonveuienco  of  the  priests  who  resided  in  the 
city,  and  for  the  people,  wlio  filled  the  court  before  the 
«-ock  crew,  to  have  tlioir  sacrifices  diUy  examined  by  the 
priests. 

(t'')  On  the  first  day  shall  be  an  holy  convo- 
cation.— At  daylirenk  of  tliis  day  one  of  tlie  iiriests, 
accompanied  by  a  jubilant  procession  and  a  band  of 
/^  music,  went  with  a  golden  ))itclK'r  to  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  luiNnng  filled  it  witli  water,  returned  with  it  to  tlie 
Temple  in  time  to  join  liis  lirotlier-priests  in  the 
morning  sacrifices.  He  entered  from  the  soutli  tiirough 
the  water-gate,  when  he  was  welcomed  by  three  blasts 
of  the  trumpets.  He  tlien  ascended  tlio  steps  of  the 
altar  with  another  priest,  wlio  carried  a  pitcher  of  wine 
for  the  drink  offering.  The  two  priests  turned  to  the 
loft  of  the  altar,  where  two  silver  basins  were  fixed  witli 
holes  at  the  bottom,  and  simultaneously  poured  into 
their  respective  basins  tlio  water  and  the  wine  in  such 
n  manner  that  both  were  emptied  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  base  of  the  altar.  This  ceremony  of  drawing  the 
water  was  repeated  every  moniiiig  during  the  seven 
days  of  the  festival.  Another  jubilant  multitude,  who 
went  outside  Jerusalem  at  tlie  same  time  to  gather 
willows,  now  returned.  With  great  rejoicings  and 
amidst  blasts  of  trumpets  tliey  carried  the  willows  into 
the  Temple,  and  placed  them  at  the  altar  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  tops  overhung  and  formed  a  kind  of 
canopy. 

Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein.— For  the 
difference  between  servile  and  necessary  work  see 
verse  7. 

(3«)  Seven  days  ye  shall  oflFer.— The  special 
sacrifices  for  this  day  consisted  of  a  burnt  offering  of 
thirteen  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs,  with 
an  appropriate  meat  and  drink  offering,  and  a  goat  for 
a  sin  offering  (Num.  xxix.  12 — 381.  Wliereupon  were 
offered  the  peace  offerings,  the  vows  and  the  free-will 
offerings  wliieh  constituted  tlie  rejiasts  of  the  iK>ople. 
Whilst  these  sacrifices  were  being  offered  np  the 
Lcrites  chanted  the  festive  Hallel,  as  on  tlie  feasts  of 
Passover  and  Pentecost.  This  was  rejieated  every  day 
during  the  seven  days  of  the  festival,  only  that  the 
number  of    animals   offered   as   sacrifices  diminished 
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daily  during  the  middle  days  of  the  festival,  according 
to  the  prescription  in  Num.  xxix.  12 — iW.  On  the  eve 
of  the  second  day,  or  what  is  called  the  lesser  festival, 
and  on  each  of  the  five  succt-eding  nights,  was  cele- 
brated the  "  Rejoicing  of  tho  water-drawing  "  in  the 
court  of  tho  Temple.  Four  huge  golden  candelabra 
were  lighted  in  the  centre  of  tlio  court,  and  the  light 
emanating  from  them  was  visible  to  the  whole  city. 
Arcmnd  these  lights  pious  men  danced  Ijefore  tho  people 
with  lighted  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  singing  hymns 
and  songs  of  praise,  whilst  the  Lovites,  who  were 
stationed  on  the  fifteen  stej)s  which  led  into  the 
women's  court,  and  which  corresponded  to  the  fifteen 
psalms  of  degrees,  i.e.,  steps  (Ps.  cxx. — exxxiv.),  ac- 
companied the  songs  with  instrumental  music.  It  is 
supposed  that  on  the  last  evening  of  the  festival,  when 
the  splendid  light  of  this  grand  illumination  was  to 
cease,  Christ  called  attention  to  himself,  "  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world"  (John  viii.  12),  which  is  to  shine 
for  ever,  and  illnminate  not  only  the  Temple  and  the 
holy  city,  but  all  the  world. 

On  the  eighth  day  shall  be  an  holy  con- 
vocation.— That  is,  like  the  first  day,  since  no  ser*-ile 
work  is  to  be  done  on  it.  As  it  is  not  only  the  finishing 
of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  cycle  of  festivals,  the  dwelling  in  tabernacles  is 
to  cease  on  it. 

Ye  shall  offer.— For  this  reason  the  sacrifices 
offered  on  this  day  are  to  Ije  distinct,  and  unlike  the 
sacrifices  of  the  preceding  days.  The  burnt  sacrifice 
is  to  consist  of  one  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs, 
with  the  appropriate  meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  one 
goat  for  a  sin  offering.  (Num.  xxix.  3() — 38.)  Being, 
however,  attached  to  the  feast  of  Tabemaeles,  the  two 
festivals  are  often  joined  together,  and  spoken  of  as 
one  festival  of  eight  days. 

(371  These  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord.- Tliat  is, 
the  above-named  six  festivals,  viz. — (1)  the  Passover 
(verses  4—14),  (2)  Pentecost  (verses  15—22),  (3)  New 
Year  (verses  23—2.5),  (4)  Day  of  Atonement  (verses  26 
—32),  (5)  Tabernacles  (33 — 36o),  and  (6)  the  concluding 
festival  (verse  366).  Thus  the  list  of  these  festivals  con- 
cludes with  the  formula  by  which  they  were  introduced 
in  verse  4. 

To  offer  an  offering.— On  these  festivals  sacrifices 
are  to  bo  offered  as  prescribed  in  Num.  xz\'iii.  and 
xxix. 

(:»)  Beside  the  sabbaths. — By  a  figure  of  speech 
called  metonymy,  which  is  frequently  used  both  in 
tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  tho  expression  sabbaths 
stands  here  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  sabbaths,  just  as  in 
chap.  XXV.  6  "  sjibliath  of  the  land "  denotes  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sabbath  of  the  land,  or  of  the  sab1>atie 
year,  and  as  the  jihrase  "  it  is  written  in  the  prophets" 
"(Mark  i.  2*  is  used  for  "  it  is  written  in  the  uritiugs  of 
the  prophets."  (Comp.  also  Matt.  r.  17  ;  vii.  12  ;  xxii. 
4(>,  &c.)   The  meaning,  therefore,  of  tho  passage  before 
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will  offerings,  which  ye  give  unto  the 
Lord.  '3^'  Also  in  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  when  ye  have  ga- 
thered in  the  fruit  of  the  laud,  ye  shall 
keep  a  feast  unto  the  Loed  seven  days  : 
on  the  first  day  shall  he  a  sabbath,  and 
on  the  eighth  day  shall  he  a  sabbath. 
(**>)  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first 
day  the  i  boughs  of  goodly  trees, 
branches  of  pabn  trees,  and  the  boughs 
of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook ; 
and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
your  God  seven  days.     (*i)  And  ye  shall 
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keep  it  a  feast  unto  the  Loed  seven  days 
in  the  year.  It  shall  be  a  statute  for 
ever  in  your  generations  :  ye  shall  cele- 
brate it  in  the  seventh  month.  (^)  Ye 
shaU  dwell  in  booths  seven  days;  aU 
that  are  Israelites  bom  shall  dwell  in 
booths :  (•'^)  that  your  generations  may 
know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel 
to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am 
the  Loed  your  God. 

(**)  And  Moses  declared  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  the  feasts  of  the  Loed. 


us  is  tliat  the  saci-ifices  ordered  for  each  of  these  fes- 
tivals are  to  be  iu  addition  to  the  sacrifices  appointed 
to  each  vreekly  sabbath  in  tlie  year ;  so  that  when  one 
of  these  festivals  falls  on  a  sabbath,  the  sacrifices  due 
to  the  latter  are  not  set  aside  by  the  former.  Both 
must  be  offered  in  their  proper  order. 

Beside  your  gifts. — Nor  are  they  to  interfere  with 
the  voluntary  offerings  which  each  individual  brought 
privately  (Deut.  xvi.  10, 17  ;  2  Chron.xxv.  7,  8),  or  with 
the  performance  of  vows  (Deut.  xii.  6 — 12). 

(39)  Also  in  the  fifteenth  day.— After  the  list  of 
festivals  discussed  in  this  chapter  has  been  summed  iip 
in  verses  37  and  38,  the  next  five  verses  recur  to  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  regulations  are  supple- 
mentary to  those  given  before,  and  embody  a  separate 
enactment. 

■When  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the 
land. — That  is,  those  productions  which  ripen  in  the 
autumnal  season,  as  wheat,  barley,  oil,  wine,  &c. 

Ye  shall  keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord.— The 
Israelites  are  then  to  keep  a  festival  in  which  they  are 
to  acknowledge  the  bounties  of  the  Lord  and  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  aU  good  things.  For 
this  reason  this  festival  is  also  called  "  the  Feast  of  In- 
gathering "  (Esod.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22). 

On  the  first  day  shall  be  a  sabbath.— Both  on 
the  first  and  last  days  of  this  festival  there  is  to  be 
abstention  from  all  servile  work.     (See  verses  35,  36.) 

(«)  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day.— 
The  four  species  of  vegetable  production  here  ordered 
are  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  festival.  They  have 
been  most  minutely  defined  during  the  second  Temple. 

Boughs  of  goodly  trees. — Better,  the  fruit  of 
goodly  trees,  as  the  margin  rightly  renders  it.  As 
tins  phrase  is  too  indefinite,  and  may  simply  denote  the 
fruit  of  any  choice  fruit-tree,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
lawgiver  left  it  to  the  administrators  of  the  Law  to 
define  its  precise  kind.  Basing  it  therefore  upon  one 
of  the  significations  of  the  term  here  translated 
"  goodly,"  which  is  to  dwell,  to  rest,  the  authorities  dur- 
ing the  second  Temple  decreed  that  it  means  the  fruit 
which  permanently  rests  upon  the  tree — i.e.,  the  citron, 
the  paradise-apple.  If  it  came  from  an  uncircumcised 
tree  (see  chap.  xix.  23),  from  an  unclean  heave-offering 
(comp.  Num.  xviii.  11,  12),  or  exhibited  the  slightest 
defect,  it  was  ritually  illegal. 

Branches  of  palm,  trees. — During  the  second 
Temple  this  was  defined  as  the  shoot  of  the  jjalm-tree 
when  budding,  before  the  leaves  are  spread  abroad,  and 
whilst  it  is  yet  like  a  rod.  It  is  teclmically  called 
lulah,  which  is  the  expression  whereby  it  is  rendered  in 


the  ancient  Chaldee  version.  The  lulab  must  at  least 
be  three  hands  tall,  and  must  be  tied  together  with  its 
o^vn  kind. 

The  boughs  of  thick  trees. — This,  according  to 
the  same  autliorities,  denotes  the  myrtle  branch,  whose 
leaves  thickly  cover  the  wood.  To  make  it  ritually 
legal  it  must  have  three  or  more  shoots  round  the  stem, 
and  on  the  same  level  with  it.  If  it  is  iu  any  way 
damaged  it  is  illegal.  This  accoimts  for  the  ancient 
Chaldee  version  rendering  it  by  "  myrtle  branch." 

Willows  of  the  brook. — That  species,  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  which  are  dark  wood  and  long 
leaves  witli  smooth  margin.  The  palm,  the  myrtle, 
and  the  wUlow,  when  tied  together  into  one  bundle, 
constitute  the  Lulab.  Whilst  the  psalms  are  chanted 
by  the  Levites  during  the  sacrifices,  the  pilgrims,  who 
held  the  Lulabs  or  palms,  shook  them  thrice,  viz.,  at 
the  singing  of  Ps.  cxviii.  1,  then  again  at  verse  25, 
and  at  verse  29.  When  the  chant  was  finished,  the 
priests  iu  procession  went  round  the  altar  once,  ex- 
claiming, "  Hosanna,  O  Lord,  give  us  help,  O  Lord ! 
give  prosi)erity ! "  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  Whereupon  the 
solemn  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  priests, 
and  the  people  dispersed  amidst  the  repeated  excla- 
mations, "  How  beautiful  art  thou,  O  altar ! "  It  is 
this  part  of  the  ritual  which  explains  the  welcome 
that  the  multitude  gave  Christ  when  they  went  to 
meet  Him  with  jjalm-branches  and  shouts  of  hosanna 
(Matt.  xxi.  8,  9,  15 ;  John  xii.  12,  13). 

(*i)  Seven  days  in  the  year. — These  seven  days 
denote  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  proper,  whilst  the 
eight  days  in  verse  39  include  the  concluding  festival 
of  the  last  day.     (See  verse  36.) 

In  your  generations. — Better,  throughout  your 
generations,  as  the  Authorised  version  renders  it  in 
verses  14,  21,  and  31  of  this  very  chapter.  (See 
chap.  iii.  17.) 

(42)  Dwell  in  booths  seven  days.— Because  the 
eighth  day  was  a  separate  festival,  when  the  booths 
were  no  more  used.     (See  vei'se  36.) 

(■43)  That  your  generations  may  know.— When 
their  posterity  are  securely  occupying  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  temporary  dwelling  in  booths  once  a 
year  may  remind  them  of  the  goodness  of  God  vouch- 
safed to  their  fathers  in  delivering  them  from  the 
land  of  bondage,  and  sheltering  them  in  booths  in 
the  wilderness. 

(«)  And  Moses  declared. — In  accordance  with 
the  command  which  Moses  received  (see  verse  2), 
he  explained  to  the  children  of  Israel  the  number 
and  motive  of  these  festivals.  This  verse  therefore 
forms  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  whole  chapter. 
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(/(«  Lamps. 


CHAPTER  XXIY.— "'  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <-'  Command 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring 
unto  thee  pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the 
light,  'to  cause  the  lamps  to  burn  con- 
tinually. '^*  Without  the  vail  of  the 
testimony,  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, shall  Aaron  order  it  from  the 
evening  unto  the  morning  before  the 
Lord  continually  :  it  sliaU  be  a  statute 
for  ever  in  your  generations.      '**  He 


I  ni-h.,  to  eatue  to 
aoc9rul. 


shall  order  the  lamps  upon  'the  pure 
candlestick  before  the  Lord  continually. 
(*)  And  thou  shalt  take  fine  flour,  and 
bake  twelve  'cakes  thereof:  two  tenth 
deals  shall  be  in  one  cake.  <*'  And  thou 
shalt  set  them  in  two  rows,  six  on  a 
row,  upon  the  pure  table  before  the 
Lobd.  <^*  And  thou  shall  put  pure 
frankincense  upon  each  row,  that  it  may 
be  on  the  bread  for  a  memorial,  evev 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 


XXIV. 

O  And  the  Lord  spako  unto  Moses.—  Tlie 
regulations  about  the  annuiil  festivals  and  tlio  ritual 
connect«.'d  with  tliom  aro  now  followed  by  directions  with 
regard  to  tho  daily  service  and  its  ritual. 

(2)  Command  tho  children  of  Israel.— This  is 
the  only  otlicr  occasion  in  Leviticus  on  whii-h  tJod  orders 
MoBcs  to  "  command."  iu.stead  of  iniimrtinf;  or  coniniu- 
nicating  His  will.  (See  chaps,  vi.  1  iu  Hebrew,  and  vi.  i( 
in  English.)  This  command,  however,  occurs  almost 
literally  in  Ex(kI.  xxvii.  liO,  21. 

(3)  Without  the  vail  of  the  testimony.— That 
is,  tho  second  vail,  whicli  divided  tlie  lioly  from  tho  most 
holy.     (Seo  Exod.  xxvii.  21.) 

In  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— 
Better,  in  the  lent  nf  mcetituj. 

A  statute  for  ever  in  your  generations.- 
Better,  n  statute  for  ever  throuijhout  ijniir  yenerationn, 
as  this  ]>hrasei3  rendered  iu  tho  Anthori.scd  Version  iu 
chap,  xxiii.  It,  .31.  &c.    (See  chap.  iii.  17.) 

W  The  lamps  upon  the  pure  candlestick. 
— Though  it  would  appear  from  Exod.  xxv.  lil  that  tho 
candlestick  was  called  pure  because  it  was  made  entirely 
of  pure  Rold,  yet,  according  to  the  authorities  duriii]tf  tho 
second  Tomplo,  the  order  here  is  that  "  ho  shall  arrange 
the  lamps  after  having  purified  aiul  made  clean  the 
candlestu'k,  and  removed  all  the  cinders." 

(5)  And  bake  twelve  cakes.— The  next  order  is 
about  tho  preparation  of  the  shcwbread,  and  the  use  to 
be  made  of  it.  It  was  made  in  tho  following  manner. 
Twenty-four  seahs  of  wheat,  which  were  brought  a.s  a 
meat  offering,  were  beaten  and  groimd.  and  after 
passing  through  twelve  different  sieves  each  finer  than 
the  other,  twenty-four  tenth-deals  of  tho  finest  flour 
were  obtjiined.  The  dough  was  kneaded  outside  the 
court,  and  after  it  was  put  into  a  golden  moiJd  of  a  defi- 
nite size  and  form  to  impart  tho  prescribed  size  and 
shape  to  each  cake,  was  brought  into  the  court.  Here 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  first  golden  mould,  and  put  into 
a  second  of  the  same  material  and  form,  and  baked  in  it. 
As  soon  as  it  wivs  taken  out  of  the  oven  the  cake  was 
put  into  a  third  mould  of  the  like  description,  and  when 
it  was  turned  out  of  it  the  cake  was  ton  handbreadths 
long,  five  broad,  one  finger  thick,  and  square  at  each 
end.  Each  cake,  therefore,  was  made  of  two  omers  of 
wheat, or,  as  it  is  here  said,  of  twotonth-partsof  anephah, 
whicli  is  the  same  thing.  (Seo  chap.  xiv.  10.)  As  an  omer 
is  the  quiinlity  which,  accor<liiig  to  tho  Dinne  onlinancc 
(Exo<l.  xvi.  16 — 19),  supplies  the  daily  wants  of  a  human 
being,  each  of  these  cakes  represents  tho  food  of  a 
man  and  his  neighbour,  whilst  the  twelve  cakes  an- 
swered to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Hence  tho  ancient 
Chaldee  version  has,  after  the  words  "  twelve  cakes," 
"  according  to  tho  twelve  tribes."    The  baking  of  these 


cakes  took  pkce  every  Friday  afternoon,  or  TliuriMlay  if 
a  feast  which  required  Sabbatical  rest  fell  on  Friday. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses to  the  baking,  these  cakes  were  unleavened. 

(«)  In  two  rows,  six  on  a  row.  — Better,  in 
two  piles,  six  on  a  jjile.  The  table  on  which  the  cakes 
aro  here  ordered  to  bo  put  stood  ahuig  the  nortiicrn  or 
most  sacred  side  of  tlio  holy  place.  Like  all  the  sacred 
furniture,  except  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  it  was 
ranged  lengthways  of  the  saui'tnar)-.  It  was  one  cubit 
and  a  half,  or  nine  handbreadths  high;  the  surface- 
board  or  plate  was  two  cidiits,  or  twelve  handbroulths 
long,  and  one  cubit  or  six  handbreadtlis  broad.  These 
twelve  cakes  were  i)laecd  one  upon  another  in  two  i)ile8 
lengthwise  on  the  breadth  of  the  table.  As  the  cakes 
were  ten  handbreadths  long,  and  the  table  was  only  six 
handbreadths  wide,  tho  cakes  projected  two  hand- 
breadths at  each  side  of  the  table. 

Upon  the  pure  table.— According  to  the  inter- 
pretation wliich  obtained  during  the  .second  Temple, 
this  denotes  that  the  cakes  are  to  be  put  upon  the  tablo 
itself,  and  not  upon  the  hollow  golden  rods  which  were 
on  the  tablo  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  through  to  prevent 
the  shewbread  becoming  mouldy  during  the  week. 
These  hollow  tubes  are  to  be  jjlaciKl  between  the  cakes, 
whilst  the  cakes  themselves  are  to  Ix-  put  on  the  table 
itself  and  not  on  the  tubes,  so  as  to  be  raised  above  the 
table. 

Before  the  Lord.— That  is,  the  table  which  stood 
before  the  Lord,  for  it  was  placed  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  cakes,  therefore,  which  were  thus  ranged  U]>on  it 
were  constantly  before  God.  Hence,  not  only  is  the 
table  called  •'  the  table  of  His  Presence  "  (Num.  iv.  7), 
but  the  cakes  are  called  "the  bread  of  His  Presence" 
(Exod.  xxv.  30,  xxxv.  13,  xxxix.  36).  Tho  rendering  of 
the  Authorised  Version,  "  tablo  of  shewbread,"  and 
"  shewbread,"  is  taken  from  Luther,  and  does  not 
express  the  import  of  the  names.  The  names,  "  the 
bread  set  in  order,"  "  the  sets  of  bread,"  and  the  "table 
set  in  order,"  which  were  given  to  the  cakes  (1  Chron. 
ix.  32,  xxiii.  29;  2  Chron.  liii.  11;  Neh.  x.  33)  and  to 
tho  table  (2  Chron.  xxix.  18)  in  later  times,  and  which 
are  unjustifiably  obliterated  in  the  Authori.sed  Version, 
are  derived  from  this  verso  where  the  cakes  are  ordered 
to  be  ranged  in  two  "sets." 

*~)  Shalt  put  pure  frankincense  upon  each 
row. — Better,  shalt  place  pure  frankincetise  by  each 
pile.  As  the  two  piles  of  six  cakes  each  measured  to- 
gether ten  handbreadths  in  width,  and  as  the  length  of 
the  tablo  was  twelve  handbreadths,  there  was  a  vacant 
space  of  two  handbreadths  left  on  the  table  for  the  two 
bowls  with  frankincense.  The  vacant  ))lacc  in  question 
may,  therefore,  (1)  have  been  divided  lictween  the  two 
ends  of  the  table,  and  a  bowl  with  incense  l)een  put  at 
each  end  on  either  side  of  the  two  piles;  or  (2)  the  dis- 
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set  before  tlte  Lord. 


'^'  Every  sabbath  he  shall  set  it  in 
order  before  the  Lord  continually,  heing 
taken  from  the  children  of  Israel  by  an 
everlasting  covenant.  <^*  And  "  it  shall 
be  Aaron's  and  his  sons';  and  they 
shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place  :  for  it  is 
most  holy  unto  him  of  the  offerings  of 


Elm.  S3;  ch. 8. 
M;  Matt.  12.  1,6. 


the  Lord  made  by  fire  by  a  perpetual 
statute. 

(10)  Aiid  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  wo- 
man, whose  father  was  an  Egyptian, 
went  out  among  the  children  of  Israel : 
and  this  son  of  the  Israelitish  woman 
and  a  man  of  Israel  strove  together  in 


posable  vacant  space  may  have  been  left  at  one  end  of 
the  tjible  only,  and  tlie  bowls  put  together  on  this  end 
by  one  side  of  the  two  piles;  or  (3)  each  of  the  two 
piles  of  the  cakes  may  have  been  put  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  thus  leaving  a  vacant 
space  between  tlie  two  piles,  into  which  the  two  bowls 
with  the  frankincense  were  placed.  The  last  was  the 
practice  during  the  second  Temple. 

That  it  may  be  on  the  bread  for  a  memorial. 
— ^Better,  that  it  may  he  for  the  bread  as  a  rneinorial, 
that  is,  that  the  frankincense  may  be  offered  uj)  iipou 
the  altar,  as  God's  portion,  instead  of  the  bread  which 
was  given  to  the  priests.  By  this  means  the  prayers  of 
the  children  of  Israel  will  be  brought  into  grateful 
remembrance  before  the  Lord.    (See  chap.  ii.  2.) 

(8)  Every  sabbath  he  shall  set  it  in  order.— 
That  is,  Aaron  is  to  carry  out  these  instructions  in  the 
first  instance,  as  we  are  told  in  verse  3,  and  after  him, 
or  together  with  him,  the  priests  are  sacredly  to  attend 
to  this  duty  every  sabbath  throughout  the  year.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  the  shewbread,  or  the  "  bread  of 
His  Presence,"  was  renewed  every  Sabbath  during  the 
second  Temple,  we  have  a  minute  account.  "  Four 
priests  entered  the  holy  place,  two  of  them  carried  in 
their  hands  the  two  piles  of  the  cakes,  and  two  carried 
in  their  hands  the  two  incense  cups,  four  priests  having 
gone  in  before  them,  two  to  take  off  the  two  old  piles, 
and  two  to  take  off  the  two  incense  cups.  Those  who 
brought  in  the  new  stood  at  the  north  side  with  their 
faces  to  the  south,  and  those  who  took  away  the  old 
stood  at  the  south  side  with  their  faces  to  the  north. 
As  soon  as  the  one  party  lifted  up  the  old,  the  others 
put  down  the  new,  so  that  their  hands  were  exactly 
over  against  each  other,  because  it  is  written,  "  before 
my  Presence  continually  "  (Exod.  xxv.  30).  The  autho- 
rities during  the  second  Temple  took  the  expression 
"  continually  "  to  denote  that  the  cakes  were  not  to  be 
absent  for  one  moment.  Hence  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  two  sets  of  priests,  one  lifting  up  the  old, 
and  the  other  at  once  putting  down  the  new  shewbread. 

Being  taken  from  the  children  of  Israel.— 
Like  the  daily  sacrifices,  the  offerings  for  the  congre- 
gation, the  salt  for  the  sacrifices,  the  wood  for  the 
altar,  the  incense,  the  omer  (see  chap,  xxiii.  10,  11),  the 
two  wave-loaves  (chap,  xxiii.  17),  the  scapegoat  (chap, 
xvi.  5,  &c.),  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  1 — 22),  &c.,  the 
.shewbread,  or  the  "  bread  of  His  Presence,"  according 
to  the  canon  that  obtained  during  the  second  Temple, 
were  purchased  with  the  people's  lialf-shekels,  which 
every  Israelite  had  to  contribute  annually  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  serrice  in  the  sanctuary.  (See 
Exod.  XXX.  11—16.) 

(9)  And  it  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons'. 
— In  accordance  with  this  statute,  the  twelve  cakes 
were  divided  during  the  second  Temple  between  the 
liigh  priest  and  the  officiating  priests,  the  former  had 
six,  and  the  latter  had  six,  among  them. 

They  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place.- Of  the 
many  things  connected  with  the  national  service  whicli 
became  the  perquisites  of  the  priests,  there  were  eiglit 


only  which  had  to  be  consumed  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  shewbread  is  one  of  the  eight, 
viz.,  (1)  the  remnant  of  the  meat  offering  (chap.  ii.  3, 
10) ;  (2)  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  (chap.  vi.  26) ;  (3( 
of  the  trespass  offering  (chap.  vii.  6) ;  (4)  the  leper's 
log  of  oil  (chap.  xiv.  10) ;  (5)  the  remainder  of  the  omer 
(chap,  xxiii.  10,  11) ;  (6)  the  peace  offering  of  the  con- 
gregation; (7)  the  two  loaves  (chap.  xiii.  19,20);  and 
(8)  the  shewbread. 

Of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire. — 
That  is,  the  former  part  of  the  offering,  as  the  frankin- 
cense, which  was  the  other  part,  was  burnt  as  an  offer- 
ing to  God. 

(10)  The  son  of  an  Israelitish  •woman,  whose 
father  was  an  Egyptian.— The  name  of  the  Israel- 
itish woman,  whose  son  is  the  subject  of  the  narrative 
before  us,  we  are  afterwards  told  was  Shelomith.  She 
had  married  an  Egyptian  whilst  she  and  her  people 
were  still  in  Egypt.  Though  the  father's  nationality 
is  here  expressly  given,  yet  from  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  personally  come  before  us  in  this  incident,  it  is 
evident  that  he  remained  in  Egypt,  whilst  the  son  was 
of  the  "  mixed  midtitude"  who  followed  the  Israelites 
in  their  exodus  (Exod.  xii.  38).  This  incident,  there- 
fore, which  is  so  difficult  satisfactorily  to  connect  with 
the  preceding  legislation,  brings  before  us  a  picture  of 
the  camp-life  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
According  to  tradition,  the  father  of  this  blasphemer 
was  the  taskmaster  under  whom  Shelomith's  husband 
worked  in  Egypt,  that  he  had  injured  Shelomith  and 
then  smote  her  husband,  that  this  was  the  Egyptian 
whom  Moses  slew  (Exod.  ii.  11)  for  the  injuries  he  had 
thus  inflicted  both  upon  the  Hebrew  and  his  wife,  and 
that  the  culprit  before  us  is  the  issue  of  the  outraged 
Shelomith  by  the  slain  Egyptian.  This  will  explain 
the  rendering  here  of  the  ancient  Chaldee  version,  "  A 
wicked  man,  a  rebel  against  the  God  of  heaven,  had 
come  out  of  Egjrpt,  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  who  slew 
an  Israelite  in  Egypt,  and  outraged  his  wife,  who  con- 
ceived, and  brought  forth  this  son  among  the  children 
of  Israel." 

"Went  out  among  the  children  of  Israel.— 
Better,  he  went  out  into  the  midst,  &c.  This  shows 
that  he  lived  outside  the  camp  and  came  where  he  had 
no  right  to  be. 

This  son  of  the  Israelitish  woman  and  a  man 
of  Israel  strove  together. — The  cause  and  the 
manner  of  their  quarrel  or  contention  are  not  given. 
But,  according  to  tradition,  the  "  man  of  Israel "  was  a 
Danite,  and,  as  we  are  told  in  the  next  verse,  his 
mother  was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  this  semi-Egyjitiau 
contended  with  this  Danite  that  he  had  a  right  from 
the  side  of  his  mother  to  encamp  among  the  children 
of  Dan,  whilst  the  Danite  disputed  this,  maintaining 
that  a  son  could  only  pitch  his  tent  by  the  standard  of  his 
father's  name  (Num.  ii.  2).  This  contention,  more- 
over, took  place  before  the  rulers  who  tried  the  case 
(Exod.  xix.  21,  22).  Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee  ver- 
sion translates  it,  "  And  while  the  Israelites  were 
dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  he  sought  to  pitch  his  tent 
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Slielomith's  Son. 


the  camp;  ""  and  the  Israelitish  ■•  Num. u. «. 
woman's  son  blasphemed  the  name  of 
the  Loud,  and  cursed.  And  thoy  broiifjht 
him  unto  Moses :  (and  his  mother's 
name  wan  Shelomith,  the  daughter  of 
Dibri,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  :)  *'-*  and  they 
"put  him  in  ward,  'that  the  mind  of  the 
LoKU  might  be  shewed  tliem.      ('^i  And 


Ilrli.,  to  erpiti 
uiilu      thrm 
riirtitnij     tn 


b  i><'ui.i3.«iii  i;. :. 


the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses,  sayijig, 
('*)  Bring  fortli  liini  that  liath  cursed 
without  the  camp;  and  let  all  that 
heard  him  *lay  their  hands  uj>on  his 
head,  and  let  all  the  congregation  stone 
him.  <"'  Ajid  thou  shalt  speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Whoso- 
ever curseth  his  God  sliall  bear  his  sui. 


in  the  midst  of  the  tribe  of  the  cliildrcn  of  Dan  ;  but 
tlicy  would  not  li<t  liim,  lu'cimxn.  (iccordiiiff  to  flio  order 
of  Israol,  every  man,  iioeonliiif;  to  lii.s  order,  dwelt  with 
Ills  family  by  the  ensign  of  liin  father's  iionse.  And 
they  strove  together  in  tho  eami).  Whoroupon  the  son 
of  the  Israelitish  woman  and  the  man  of  Israel  who 
was  of  tho  tribe  of  Dan  went  into  the  house  of  judg- 
mt'.it." 
(")  Blasphemed  tho  name  of  the  Lord,  and 

cursed. — Bettor,  cursed  ilu:  Nanu;  and  revilid.  In 
noeordaneo  with  the  alwve  interpretation,  this  hapiMjiied 
after  seutoneo  was  given  against  him,  and  wlien  they 
had  left  tho  court.  Being  vexed  with  tho  Divine  <'n- 
aetments  which  excluded  him  from  encamping  iu  the 
tribe  of  his  mother,  lie  both  cursed  God  who  gave  such 
law,  and  reviled  tho  judges  who  pronounced  ju<lgment 
against  him.  The  expression,  "  the  Name,"  which  iu 
after  times  was  commonly  used  instead  of  the  InefFal)le 
.Tehovah,  has  been  substituted  hero  for  tho  Tetragram- 
niaton  by  a  transcriber  who  out  of  reverence  would  not 
combine   cursing  with  it.      The  same  shyness  on  the 

Evrt  of  copyists  has  been  the  cause  of  inserting  the  word 
ord  [Adnnal)  ami  God  (Elohhn)  for  Joliovah  in 
.sundry  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  During  the 
second  Tem])le,  however,  this  pa.ssago  was  rendered,  "  he 
pronounced  the  Name  ami  enmed."  Hence  it  was  enacted 
tJiat  tho  simple  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragrammaton 
was  criminal.  In  accordance  with  tho  ancient  interi)re- 
tation,  tlie  Chaldee  version  translates  this  jjart  of  the 
verse,  "  And  when  thoy  came  out  of  the  house  of 
judgment,  lia\'ing  been  condemned,  the  son  of  tho 
Israelitish  woman  pronounced  and  reriled  the  great  and 
glorious  name  of  manifestation  which  had  been  heard 
<m  Sinai,  and  ho  was  defiant  and  annoying." 

And  they  brought  him  unto  Moses.— The 
contention  about  his  right  to  pitch  bis  tent  among  the 
tribo  to  which  his  mother  belonged  being  a  minor  point, 
came  within  the  jurisdieti(m  of  tho  riders,  according  to 
tho  advice  of  Jethro  (Exod.  x-snii.  '22) ;  whilst  blasphcm. 
ing  God  was  considered  too  seriinis  an  offence,  and 
lien<'e  the  criminal  w.is  brought  to  Moses. 

And  his  mother's  name  was  Shelomith. — 
Whether  we  accept  the  traditional  explanation,  that 
Shelomith  was  no  consenting  party  to  her  union  with 
Iho  Egyptian,  or  whether  wo  regard  her  as  lia^nng 
voluntarily  married  him,  the  fact  tliat  both  her  jiersonal 
and  tribal  names  are  here  so  distinctly  specified,  indi- 
cates that  tho  record  of  this  incident  is  de-sigiied  to 
l)oint  out  tho  ungodly  issue  of  so  unholy  an  alliance, 
and  to  gimrd  the  Hebrew  women  against  internuirriage 
with  heathen. 

<■-!  And  they  put  him  in  ward.— Tliat  is,  to 
keep  him  in  safe  custody  till  he  had  been  tried.  In  the 
Mo.saic  legislation  confinement  in  a  prison  for  a  certain 
jieriod  as  a  punishment  for  an  offence  is  nowhere 
enacted. 

That  the  mind  of  the  Lord  might  be  shewed 

them. — Better,  fhnf  he  iniijht  direct  them  according 
to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Authorised  Version 


renders  this  phrase  in  Exod.  xvii.  1,  Num.  iv.  37,  41, 

4!t,  &o.  Though  this  was  a  transgression  of  the  third 
commandment,  and  though  it  was  onlained  that  ho  who 
cursed  his  earthly  parent  should  be  put  to  death  (see 
chap.  XX.  9),  yet  no  law  existed  as  to  the  exact  puuish- 
{  meat  which  was  to  Ix)  indicted  up<m  him  who  cur8e<l 
his  heavenly  Father  (see  Exod.  xxii.  28);  nor  was  it 
known  whether  such  an  offender  sliould  be  left  to  God 
Himself  to  execute  the  scnt«'nee.  For  this  reason  the 
crimiuid  was  detaiiie<l  till  Moses  liad  appealed  to  the 
Lord  for  instruction,  in  order  that  he  might  direct  tho 
people  accordingly.  Similar  instances  of  Moses  a])peal- 
iiig  direct  to  tho  Lord  for  guidance  in  matters  of  law 
and  judgment  we  have  in  Num.  xv.  34,  xxviii.  1 — ij. 

(W)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— In  none 
of  these  instances,  however,  is  it  stated  how  and  whore 
Moses  made  this  apjieal  to  God,  whether  he  inquired 
by  means  of  the  Uriin  and  Thummim,  or  otherwise.  As 
God  promised  to  reveal  His  will  to  Moses  from  tin- 
mercy-seat  between  tho  cherubim  (Exod.  xxv.  22),  it  is 
probable  that  tho  lawgiver  received  the  Di^"ine  direc- 
tions in  the  sanctuary. 

(1^)  Bring  forth  him  that  hath  cursed.— The 
sentence  which  God  now  passes  upon  tlie  bla.sphemer  is 
that  he  should  be  conducted  from  prison  outside  the 
camp,  where  all  unclean  persons  had  to  abide  (Num.  \. 
2,  3),  and  where  malefactors  were  executed  (Heb.  xiii. 
12,  13). 

Let  all  that  heard  him  lay  their  hands 
upon  his  head. — Tliat  is,  the  witnes.ses  who  heard 
him  blaspheme,  and  uiwn  whose  evidence  he  was  con- 
victed, and  the  judges  wlio  found  liim  guilty,  are  to 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  criminal's  head.  Hence  the 
Chaldee  version  translates  it,  "  Lot  the  witnesses  who 
heard  his  blasphemy  and  the  judges  lay  their  hands 
upon  his  head."  This  imiiosition  of  hands  upon  a 
criminal  was  peculiar  to  the  blasphemer  who  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  according  to  the  Jewish 
canonists,  the  witnesses  and  the  judges  thereby  de- 
clared that  the  testimony  and  the  sentence  were  faithful 
and  righteous,  and  at  the  same  time  uttered  the  solemn 
words,  "  Let  thy  blcMid  lie  upon  thine  own  head ;  thou 
hast  brought  this  upon  thyself." 

Let  aU  the  congregation  stone  him.— The 
^vitnesses,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  iieople, 
cast  the  fii-st  stone,  and  then  all  the  people  who  stood 
by  covered  the  conrict  with  stones.  (See  chap.  xi.  2.) 
'(15)  Whosoever  curseth  his  G-od. — As  Moses 
had  to  appeal  to  God  for  direction,  the  Lord  has  not 
only  declared  what  should  be  done  >vith  this  particular 
offender,  but  lays  down  a  general  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  blasphemers.  As  the  criminal  who  is  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  this  enactment  is  an  Egyptian,  direc- 
tions are  given,  in  the  first  place,  abont  the  treatment  of 
GentUes  who  temporarily  sojourn  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  who  have  not  as  yet  renounced  their  faith  in  their 
own  God.  If  such  a  Gentile  curses  his  own  God  in 
whom  he  still  professes  to  liclicve,  he  shall  Ix'ar  his  sin ; 
he  must  suffer  the  punishment  for  his  sin  from  the 
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27(6  Blasphemer  Stoned. 


(16)  And  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death,  and  aU  the  congregation  shall 
certainly  stone  him :  as  well  the  stranger, 
as  he  that  is  bom  in  the  land,  when  he 
blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall 
be  put  to  death. 

(17)  "And  he  that  iJdUeth  any  man 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  d^)  And 
he  that  killeth  a  beast  shall  make  it 
good ;  ^  beast  for  beast.  (i^>  And  if  a 
man  cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbour ; 
as* he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to 
him ;  (^"J  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth:  as  he  hath  caused  a 
blem.ish  iu  a  man,  so  shall  it  be  done 
to  him  again,  (^i*  And  he  that  killeth 
a  beast,  he  shall  restore  it :  and  he  that 


a  Ex. 21. 12;  Deut. 
19.  21. 


1  Heb.,  smiteth  the 
life  of  a  man. 


3  Bch. ,  life  for  Ufe. 


b  Ex.  21.24:  Deut. 
19.21;  Matt.5.3B. 


3  Heb.,  rest. 


killeth  a  man,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 
(22)  Ye  shall  have  'one  manner  of  law, 
as  weU  for  the  stranger,  as  for  one  of 
your  own  country  :  for  I  am  the  Lobi> 
your  God. 

(^)  And  Moses  spake  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  should  bring  forth 
him  that  had  cursed  out  of  the  camp, 
and  stone  him  with  stones.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  did  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

CHAPTER  XXV.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  in  moimt  Sinai,  say- 
ing, <-'  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  into 
the  land  which  I  give  you,  then  shall 
the    land   ^keep   ''a   sabbath  unto   the 


hands  of  his  co-religionists,  whose  feelings  he  has  out- 
raged. The  Israelites  are  not  to  interfere  to  save  him 
from  the  consequence  of  his  grult ;  for  a  heathen  who 
reviles  the  god  iu  whom  he  believes  is  not  to  be  trusted 
in  other  respects,  and  sets  a  bad  example  to  others,  who 
might  be  led  to  imitate  his  conduct. 

(16)  And  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the 
Lord. — Better,  And  he  that  curseth  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  The  case  is,  however,  different  when  it  is  the 
God  of  Israel.  It  is  henceforth  to  be  the  law  that 
whosoever  curses  Jehovah  is  to  suffer  death  by  lapi- 
datiou,  which  is  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  criminal  by 
the  Jewish  community. 

As  well  the  stranger  as  he  that  is  born  in  the 
land. — This  law  is  applicable  alike  to  the  proselyte  and 
to  the  Gentile,  who  does  not  even  profess  to  believe  in 
Jehovah. 

When  he  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
— Better,  when  he  curseth  the  Name.  Here  again  tlie 
expression  "Name"  has,  out  of  reverence,  been  sub- 
stituted for  Jehovah.    (See  verse  11.) 

(17)  And  he  that  killeth  a  man. — The  enactment 
that  in  case  of  blaspheming  no  difference  is  to  be  made 
between  a  non-Isi-aelite  and  Israelite,  is  now  followed 
by  other  laws  respecting  murder  and  personal  injury 
which  have  been  given  before  (Exod.  xxi.  12,  &c.),  but 
which  are  here  repeated  in  order  to  show  that,  like 
blasphemy,  they  apply  alike  to  Gentile  and  Jew.  It 
may  also  be  that  the  repetition  here  of  the  law  of  murder 
is  designed  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  judicial 
sentence  of  death  carried  out  by  the  community,  and 
the  illegal  taking  away  of  life  by  individuals. 

(18)  And  he  that  kiUeth  a  beast.— The  law  about 
killing  a  human  being  is  now  followed  by  the  enaet- 
ments  with  regard  to  killing  a  beast.  He  who  kills  an 
animal  has  to  make  it  good  by  giving  another  animal 
for  it.  The  case  is  not  the  same  as  that  legislated  for 
in  Exod.  xxi.  33,  34. 

(19,20)  And  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish.— See 
Exod.  xxi.  24,  25. 

(21)  And  he  that  killeth  a  beast.— This  verse 
contains  a  repetition  of  the  laws  enacted  in  verses  17, 18. 

(22)  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law. — Not  in 
the  case  of  blasphemy  (see  verse  16),  but  in  all  the 
instances  just  adduced,  the  same  penal  statutes  apply  to 
the  non-Israelite  and  stranger. 


(23)  And  Moses  spake  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
— Having  recited  the  laws  which  were  promulgated  in 
consequence  of  the  appeal  made  to  God,  Moses  now 
calls  upon  the  people  to  execute  the  sentence  which  the 
Lord  pronounced  against  the  blasphemer. 

XXV. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses. — This 
chapter  should  properly  have  followed  chap,  xxiii.,  since 
the  institutions  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  jubUe 
which  it  discusses,  are  closely  connected  with  the  regu- 
lations about  the  festivals  laid  down  in  that  chapter. 
The  isolation  of  these  ordinances  from  the  rest  of  the 
festivals  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  any  other 
principle  than  that  which  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  laid  down,  viz.,  that  many  of  the  sections 
are  transposed,  and  that  "  there  is  no  strict  sequence  in 
the  Law." 

In  Mount  Sinai. — That  is,  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Sinai.  The  expression  "  mountain  "  is  often 
used  to  denote  a  mountainous  tract  of  country  (Num. 
xii .  9  ;  Deut.  i.  2  ;  Josh.  xiv.  12,  &c.).  Accordingly, 
this  divine  communication  was  made  to  Moses  when 
the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sinai,  where  they  remained  in  the  ^vildemess  for  twelve 
months  after  their  exodus  from  Egypt  (Num.  x.  11,  12). 

(2)  When  ye  come  into  the  land. —  Better. 
Wlien  ye  be  come  into  the  land,  as  the  Authorised 
Version  renders  the  same  phrase  in  chap.  xiv.  34.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  xix.  23.)  This  is  the  fourth  instance  in 
Leviticusof  a  law  being  given  prospectively  which  had  no 
immediate  bearing  on  the  condition  of  Israel.  (See 
chaps,  xiv.  34,  xix.  23,  xxiii.  10.)  According  to  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple  this  law  came 
into  operation  in  the  twenty-first  year  after  the  Israelites 
entered  Canaan.  As  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land 
occupied  them  seven  years  (Josh.  xiv.  10),  and  as  the 
division  of  it  between  the  different  tribes  took  seven 
years  more  (Josh,  xviii.  1,  &c.),  the  real  cultivation  of 
the  land  only  began  at  the  end  of  the  second  seven 
years.  Hence  the  first  seventh  year  iu  which  laws  of 
the  sabbatical  year  came  into  operation  was  the  twenty, 
first  year  after  their  entrance  into  Canaan. 

Then  shall  the  land  keep  a  sabbath.— For 
which  the  marginal  rendering  is  "  rest,"  i.e.,  a  sabbath. 
For  the  import  of  this  phi'ase  see  Note  on  chap,  xxiii. 
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The  Sabbath  (>/ 
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the  Seventh  Year. 


Lord.  *^'  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy 
field,  and  six  years  thou  shalt  prune  thy 
vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruit  there- 
of; W  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be 
a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sab- 
bath for  the  Lord  :  thou  shalt  neither 
sow  thy  field,  nor  prune  thy  vineyard. 
<5)  That  which  groweth  of  its  own 
accord  of  thy  hai-vest  thou  shalt   not 


I  Ufh^o/ thy  aepa- 
ratiOTu. 


reap,  neither  gather  the  grapes  *  of  thy 
vine  undressed  :  for  it  is  a  year  of  rest 
unto  the  land.  *"'  Ajid  the  sabbath  of 
the  land  shall  be  meat  for  you  ;  for  thee, 
and  for  thy  servant,  and  for  thy  maid,  and 
for  thy  hired  servant,  and  for  thy  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  with  thee,  •''  and  for  thy 
cattle,  and  for  the  beast  that  are  in  thy 
land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof  bemeat. 


32.  The  scptoimial  sabbath  iw  to  bet<i  the  laud  what  tho 
weekly  sabbath  m  to  tho  whole  earth.  Just  as  (he 
seventh  day  is  dcdieatnd  to  God  in  roeoRnitiou  of  His 
being  the  Creator  of  tho  world,  so  the  seventh  year  is 
to  bo  eonsecrated  to  Him  in  aeknowledgment  that  He 
is  the  owner  of  tho  land.  Heuee,  liko  the  weekly 
sabbatli  (Exod.  xx.  10;  chap,  xxiii.  ;5 ;  Dcut.  v.  U),  the 
seventh  yoAr  sabbath  is  belonging  "  uuto  the  Lord." 
(See  verso  4.) 

(3)  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow.  —  See  Exod. 
xxiii.  10. 

The  fruit  thereof.— That  is,  of  tho  land  whieh  is 
mentioned  in  the  preeeding  verse,  and  whieh  iueludes 
fields,  vineyards,  olive-gardens,  &e.  (Seo  Exod. 
xxiii.  11.) 

(!)  The  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of 
rest. — Literally,  the  sevenfli.  year  shall  be  a  rest  of 
solemn,  resliiuj,  or  a  sabbath  of  sabbaths.  For  the  im- 
port of  this  phrn.se  seo  Note  on  ehaj).  xvi.  31.  Like  the 
weekly  sabbath,  the  seventh  year  is  to  Ix)  the  Lord's 
sabbath.     The  soil  is  therefore  to  have  a  jierfect  rest. 

Thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field.  —  What 
constitutes  cultivation,  and  how  mueh  of  labour  was 
regarded  as  transgressing  (his  law,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  eanous  whieli  olitjiined  d\iring  tho  second 
Temple.  No  one  was  allowed  to  plant  trees  in  tlie 
sabbatical  year,  nor  to  cut  off  dried-up  branches,  to 
break  off  widiered  leaves,  to  smoke  \mder  (ho  ]ilants  in 
order  to  kill  tlie  insects,  nor  to  besmear  tlio  unrijMifniit 
with  any  kind'of  soil  in  order  to  j>rotect  them,  Sic.  Any 
one  who  con\mitted  one  of  these  things  received  tlio 
prc-cribed  number  of  strijjes.  As  nnich  land,  however, 
might  be  cultivated  as  was  required  for  tlie  payment  of 
taxes  as  well  as  for  growing  the  Imrloy  required  for  the 
omcr  or  wave  sheaf  at  the  Passover,  and  wheat  for  tlio 
two  wave-loaves  at  Pentecost. 

(•^)  That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord.— 
Not  only  is  every  owner  of  land  to  desist  from  culti- 
vating it,  but  the  spontaneous  growth  of  tho  fields  from 
seeds  which  accidentally  fell  down  at  tho  harvest,  as 
well  as  from  old  roots,  are  not  to  be  gathered,  or  no 
harvest  is  to  bo  made  of  it. 

Neither  gather  the  grapes  of  thy  vine  un- 
dressed.- Literally,  thy  Nazarite  vine,  the  vine  which 
bears  tho  clmraetor  of  a  Nazarite,  or  of  being  separated 
or  consecrated  to  God.  As  tho  seventh  year  is  the 
sabbath  of  the  Lord,  being  consecrated  to  Him,  tho  vine 
of  this  year  is  consecrated  to  Him.  Hence  tho  Greek 
version  (LXX.)  translates  it  "  the  grapes  of  thy  eonse- 
<'ration,"  and  hence,  too,  (he  marginal  rendering  "of 
(hy  scparadons."  The  passage  is  also  interjireted 
•■  thou  slialt  not  gather  the  grapes  from  which  thou  hast 
separated  and  debarred  other  jxiople,  and  which  thou 
hast  not  declared  common  property." 

(6)  And  the  sabbath  of  the  land.— That  is,  tho 

frowth  or  produce  during  this  sabb.ath   of  the  laud, 
'or  the  figure  of  speech  see  chap,  xviii.  38. 


Shall  be  meat  for  you.— Tliat  is,  it  shall  serve  as 
your  food,  but  you  must  not  trade  with  it,  or  store  it  up. 
Hence,  during  the  second  Temple  tho  produce  of  the 
sabbatical  year  could  only  bo  used  for  direct  consump- 
tion, and  was  not  allowed  to  be  converted  first  into 
other  articles  and  then  used.  Thus,  for  iiistanco,  though 
wood  of  tliat  year  coidd  Ix-  used  as  firewijod,  yet  it  was 
illegal  to  convert  it  first  into  coal  and  (hen  use  the  coal 
thus  obtained  from  the  wood,  nor  was  it  legal  to  convert 
vegetables  into  medicines,  or  to  give  human  food  to 
animals. 

For  thee,  and  for  thy  servant  .  .  .-The  pro- 
duce is  to  be  left  in  tho  field  for  the  free  use  of  the 
poor,  the  servant,  &c.  (See  also  Exod.  xxiii.  11.)  Hence 
it  was  enacted  during  the  second  Temjilo  that  "  whoso 
locks  up  his  vineyard,  or  lie<lges  in  his  field,  or  gathers 
all  (he  fruit  into  his  house  in  (ho  .sabbatical  j-e.'ir  breaks 
this  law."  Everjihing  is  to  bo  left  common,  and  every 
man  has  a  right  to  ever)-  thing  in  every  jdace.  Every 
man  could  only  bring  into  his  house  a  little  at  a  time, 
according  to  (he  manner  of  things  that  are  in  common." 

(')  And  for  thy  cattle.  — In  accordance  with  the 
licnign  legislation  which  obtained  during  tho  second 
Temple,  the  admiuistr»(ors  of  (he  law  inferred  from 
this  verso,  and  hence  enacted,  that  the  fruit  of  the 
seventh  year  may  only  be  eaten  by  man  at  homo,  as  long 
as  the  kind  is  found  in  the  field.  "'  As  long  as  the 
animals  ea(  (he  saiiu-  kind  in  (he  field  thou  inayest  eat 
what  there  is  of  it  in  the  house,  but  if  the  animal  has 
consumed  it  all  in  the  field  (hou  art  bound  to  remove 
this  kind  from  the  house  into  the  field."  (For  the  enact- 
ment which  enjoins  the  remission  of  debts  in  the  sab- 
batical year,  see  Dent.  xv.  I — 3.)  During  the  second 
Temple  the  sabbatical  year  began  on  the  first  day  of 
the  immtli  of  Tishri,  which  was  the  lH"ginning  of  the 
civil  year.  The  tUlage,  however,  and  the  cultivation  of 
certain  fields  and  gardens,  were  left  off  in  the  sixth 
year.  Tho  cultivation  of  eoni-fields  eea.sed  from  the 
Fea.st  of  Passover,  and  orchards  from  Pentecost  of  tlie 
sixth  year.  The  reading  of  portions  of  the  Law  which 
is  enjoined  in  Dent.  xxxi.  10 — 13,  was  assigned  during 
the  second  Temple  to  the  king.  At  the  termination  of 
the  seventh  fallow  year,  which  coincided  with  (he  first 
day  of  tho  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the  eighth  year,  a 
wooden  platform  was  erected  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
Temj)lc,  on  whieh  tho  king  was  seated.  The  chief  of 
tlie  spiagogne  took  the  Book  of  the  Law.  and  gave  it 
to  the  head  of  tho  synagogue,  who  gave  it  to  tho  head 
of  the  priests.  He  gave  it  to  the  high  priest,  and  the 
latter  handed  it  to  the  king,  who  stood  up  to  receive  it. 
He  then  sat  down  again,  and  read  the  following  seven 
sections:— ll)  Dent.  i.  1— vi.  3;  (2)  vi.  4 — 8;  (3)  ri. 
13—22  ;  (i)  xiv.  22— XV.  23;  (5)  xvi.  12—19  ;  (6)  xvii. 
14 — 20;  (7)  xxvii.  1 — xiviii.  69.  The  king  concluded 
with  the  same  benedictions,  which  the  high  priest  pro- 
nounced (see  chap.  xvi.  27).  only  that  he  substituted  the 
blessing  for  the  festival  for  the  absolution  of  sins. 
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TJts  Jubile  in 
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tlie  Fiftieth  Year. 


(8)  And  tliou  shalt  number  seven  safe- 
baths  of  years  unto  tliee,  seven  times 
seven  years ;  and  the  space  of  the  seven 
sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto  thee 
forty  and  nine  years.  (^)  Then  shalt  thou 
cause  the  trumpet  ^of  the  jubile  to 
sound  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  in  the  day  of  atonement  shall  ye 
make  the  trumpet  sound  throughout  all 
your  land,  'i*'*  And  ye  shall  hallow  the 
fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  in- 


1     Hrb., 


loud    of 


habitants  thereof:  it  shall  be  a  jubile 
unto  you;  and  ye  shall  return  every 
man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall 
return  every  man  unto  his  family,  '^i)  A 
jubile  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you : 
ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap  that  which 
groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor  gather  the 
jfrapes  initof  thy  vine  undressed,  (i^jpor  it 
is  the  jubile ;  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you  : 
ye  shall  eat  the  increase  thereof  out  of  the 
field.  (1^'  In  the  year  of  this  jubile  ye  shall 
return  every  man  unto  his  possession. 


(8)  And  thou  shalt  num.ber.— Better,  Ai\d  thoxi, 
shalt  count  unto  thee,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders 
the  same  phrase  in  chap,  xxiii.  15. 

Number  seven  sabbaths  of  years.— Better, 
count  seven  weehs  of  years]  (see  chap,  xxiii.  15).  The 
seven  days  of  each  week  stand  for  so  many  years, 
so  tliat  seven  weeks  of  years  make  forty-nine  years. 
Hence  the  explanation  in  the  next  clause :  "  Seven 
times  seven  years."  As  the  observance  of  the  jubile, 
like  tliat  of  the  sabbsitical  year,  was  only  to  become 
obligatory  when  the  Israelites  had  taken  possession  of 
the  promised  land  (see  verse  2),  and  as  the  first  sab- 
batical year,  according  to  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple,  came  into  operation  in  the  twenty-first 
year  after  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (see  verse  2),  tlie 
first  jubile  was  celebrated  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
after  they  came  into  the  land  of  promise. 

(9)  Cause  the  trumpet  of  the  jubile  to  sound. 
— Better,  cause  the  blast  of  the  cornet  to  sound ;  liter- 
ally, cause  to  resound  the  cornet  of  loud  sound.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple, 
the  cornets  used  on  this  occasion,  like  those  of  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets  or  New  Year,  were  of  rams'  horns,  they 
were  straight,  and  had  their  mouth-piece  covered  with 
gold. 

In  the  day  of  atonement  shall  ye  make  the 
trumpet  sound.— Better,  In  the  day  of  atonement 
shall  ye  cause  the  cornet  to  sound.  On  the  close  of  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  Hebrews  realised 
that  they  had  peace  of  mind,  that  their  heavenly  Father 
had  annulled  their  sins,  and  that  they  had  become  re- 
united to  Him  through  His  forgiving  mercy,  every 
Israelite  was  called  upon  to  proclaim  throughout  the 
laud,  by  nine  blasts  of  the  comet,  that  he  too  had  given 
the  soil  rest,  that  he  had  freed  every  encumbered 
family  estate,  and  that  he  had  given  liberty  to  every 
slave,  who  was  now  to  rejoin  his  kiudrecl.  Inasmuch 
as  God  has  forgiven  his  debts,  he  also  is  to  forgive  his 
debtors. 

(10)  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year.— 
Because  it  is  here  said  "  Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth 
year,"  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  in- 
ferred that  the  good  work  of  the  jubile  is  to  begin 
with  the  first  day  of  Tishri,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  which  ought  to  be  hallowed.  Hence  as 
new  year  was  with  the  Hebrews  the  preparation  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  so  it  also  became  the  prelude  to  the 
acts  of  mercy  which  finally  came  into  operation  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  They  therefore  began  coimting 
the  cycle  of  the  jubile  from  the  first  of  Tishri,  or  new 
year,  though  they  proclaimed  it  on  the  tenth,  or  on  the 
close  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  In  accordance  with 
this  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  record 
that  "  from  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  [i.e.,  Tishri  1]  till 
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the  Day  of  Atonement  [i.e.,  Tishri  10],  the  slaves  were 
neither  manumitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  nor  were 
made  use  of  by  their  masters,  but  ate,  drank,  rejoiced, 
and  wore  garlands ;  and  when  the  Day  of  Atonement  came 
the  judges  blew  the  comet,  the  slaves  were  manumitted 
to  return  to  their  homes,  and  the  fields  were  set  free." 

And  proclaim,  liberty  .  .  .  unto  all  the  in- 
habitants.— That  is,  to  all  the  Israelites,  who  are  the 
true  possessors  of  the  land.  Hence  the  ancient  autho- 
rities conclude  that  the  law  of  jubUe  was  only  in  force 
as  long  as  the  whole  Jewish  nation  dwelt  in  the  land, 
but  not  after  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Mauasseh,  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Pul  and  Tilgath-Pilneser  kings  of  Assyria  (1  Chron. 
V.  26),  because  "  all  the  inhabitants  "  of  the  land  dwelt 
no  longer  in  it.  It  is  from  this  declaration  to  proclaim 
liberty  that  the  year  of  jubUe  is  also  called  "  the  year 
of  freedom"  (Ezek.  xl's-i.  17). 

It  shall  be  a  jubile. — This  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  fuller  form,  "  a  year  of  jubile,"  used  in  the  other 
passages  of  this  chapter  (see  verses  13,  28,  40,  50,  62, 
54),  and  denotes  '"  a  year  proclaimed  by  the  blast  of  the 
horn,"  since  the  word  yobel  signifies  both  ram's  horn 
and  the  sound  emitted  from  it. 

And  ye  shall  return  every  man.— See  verses 
14—16,  23—28. 

Every  man  unto  his  family.— See  verses  39, 40. 

(11)  A  jubile  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto 
you. — According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
authorities  dui'ing  the  second  Temple,  including  Philo 
(ii.  287—290)  and  Josephus  (Antt.  iii.  12,  §  3),  the  jubile 
was  observed  every  fiftieth  year,  as  is  plainly  enjoined 
both  in  the  verse  before  us  and  in  verse  10.  As  the 
forty-ninth  year  is  the  sabbatical  year  and  the  fiftieth 
year  the  jubile,  there  were  two  successive  fallow  years. 

Ye  shall  not  sow.— As  the  fiftieth  year  is  jubile, 
and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  sabbatical  year,  sow- 
ing and  reaping  are  forbidden. 

Neither  reap  that  which  groweth  or  itself 
in  it. — That  is,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  this  year  is 
not  to  be  made  into  a  regular  harvest  and  stored  up. 
(See  verse  5.) 

Vine  undressed.— See  verse  5. 

(12)  Ye  shall  eat  the  increase  thereof  out  of 
the  field. — Better,  Ye  shall  eat  its  produce  from  the 
field.  Because  it  is  the  jubile,  which  must  be  observed 
as  a  sacred  institution,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  this 
year  is  not  to  be  stored,  but  as  much  of  it  must  each 
time  be  taken  direct  from  the  field  as  is  wanted  for 
daily  consumption. 

(13)  Ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his 
possession. — In  the  year  of  jubUe  every  man  is  to 
be  restored  to  his  landed  property,  whether  he  had  dis- 
posed of  it  by  sale  or  by  gift. 
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('♦)  And  if  thou  sell  ought  unto  thy 
neighbuur,  or  buyest  oiKjht  of  thy  noijjjh- 
bour's  hand,  ye  shall  not  ojipress  one 
another :  *'*'  according  to  tlie  number  of 
years  after  the  jubile  thou  slialt  buy  of 
thy  neighbour,  and  according  unto  the 
number  of  years  of  the  fruits  he  shall 
sell  unto  thee  :  *">'  according  to  the  mul- 
titude of  years  thou  shalt  increase  the 
price  thereof,  and  according  to  the  few- 
ness of  years  thou  shalt  diminish  the 
price  of  it :  for  according  to  the  number 


of  the  years  of  the  fruits  doth  he  sell 
unto  thee. 

*'"  Ye  shall  not  therefore  oppress  one 
another  ;  but  thou  shalt  fear  thy  God  : 
for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  i'*"  Where- 
fore ye  shall  do  my  statutes,  and  keen 
my  judgments,  and  do  them;  and  ye  shall 
dwell  in  the  land  in  safet}'.  ''**  And 
the  land  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  ye 
shall  eat  your  till,  and  dwell  therein  in 
safety. 

l^'And  if  ye  shall  say.  What  shall  we 


(1*)  Ye  shall  not  oppress  ono  another.— 
Bettor,  ije  uhitll  not  urvniitck  (iiiij  man  his  brother. 
Not  only  (lots  tilt'  Law  )ir(>viilt'  nj;niiist  llii'  poDr  iiiiiu 
iDsiiiff  liis  liiml  for  ovit,  hut  mijoius  tliat  in  tfio  tempo- 
vary  salos  the  Ijiivor  and  Hi'Ucr  are  not  to  take  uiiduo 
atlvautajjo  of  t-acli  t)tlit'r'.stirfuinstanco.s.  Ht'iifo  it  was 
t'liactod  tliat  if  any  tini"  botij^lit  or  sold  anj'tliinp  for  a 
sixth  part  iiiorn  tliau  its  valiif  the  apj^rirvftl  party  was 
entitled  to  have  the  excess  returned  to  liini,  and  if  it 
amonuted  to  more  than  a  sixth  part,  the  eontract  eoukl 
be  rescinded  altofjotlier.  The  fact  tliat  the  (dirase 
which  is  liere  transhited  "one  another"  in  the  Avithor- 
ised  Version  is  varieil  iu  tho  Hebrew  iu  verse  17,  where 
it  is  likewise  rendered  "  one  another,"  shows  that  it  is 
not  used  in  tliis  idiomatic  sense,  but  is  designed  to 
denote  feUow-brethreu,  members  of  tlie  sjime  eommii- 
uity,  those  who  are  related  to  each  other  by  race  and 
creed,  as  in  Exod.  xxxii.  27,  Jer.  xxxi.  34^ 

(15)  According  to  the  number  of  years  .  .  . 
thou  shalt  buy. — The  promised  land,  nccordinj;  to 
the  Law,  was  to  be  diviiled  by  lot  in  cciual  parts  anionjj 
the  Israelites.  The  plot  which  should  thus  come  into 
tho  possession  of  eadi  family  is  to  be  absolutely  in- 
alienable, and  for  ever  continue  to  be  the  property  of 
the  descendants  of  the  oritjinal  possessor.  Hence  it  is 
liero  enacted  tliat  where  a  jtroprietor  Ix-ingr  pressed  by 
poverty  is  comix'llcd  to  sell  a  field,  it  could  not  bo 
bonght  of  him  for  a  longer  periotl  than  np  to  tlie  time 
of  the  next  jul)ile,  wlien  it  reverted  to  the  original 
i)osscssor,  or  to  his  family.  In  i)urch!i.sing  a  plot  of 
land  tlio  purchaser  is  to  reckon  how  miuiy  years  liad 
elapsed  since  the  last  jubile,  since  this  would  show 
hiin  the  exact  period  during  which  he  woultl  be  entitled 
to  hold  it.  It  thus  corresponds  to  what  with  lis  is 
baying  the  nncxpin^d  term  of  a  lease. 

Of  thy  neighbour. — From  this  it  was  deduced 
that  the  Israelite  who  was  reduced  to  poverty  could 
only  sell  liis  land  to  a  fellow-Israelite,  but  not  to  a 
Gentile. 

The  number  of  years  of  the  fruit  he  shall 
sell. — WliiLst  the  purchaser  is  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  number  of  years  which  the  lea.so  has  still  to 
run,  the  vendor  lias  to  consider  how  many  sal)batical 
years  then'  will  be  from  the  time  of  the  sale  till  next 
jubile,  since  tho  sale  was  not  so  much  of  the  land  as  of 
the  produce  of  so  many  years.  Hence  the  fallow  sab- 
batical years  are  not  to  be  included.  As  tlie  plural 
■'  number  of  years  "  is  lierc  nsed,  the  authorities  during 
the  second  Temple  concluded  that  tho  vendor  could  not 
sell  it  for  loss  than  two  2^rodiictire  i/ttjr.f,  exclusive  of  a 
sabbatical  year,  a  year  of  Imrrenness,  and  of  the  first 
harvest  if  the  purchase  was  effected  shortly  before 
the  seventh  mouth,  with  tho  ripe  produce  iu  the 
field. 


(16)  According  to  the  multitude  of  years  .  .  . 
and  according  to. — Better,  in  proportion  to  the 
multitude  of  yea^a  .  .  .  atid  in  proportion  to,  as  tlie 
words  in  tho  original  here  are  not  tho  same  which  are 
used  iu  verse  15  and  at  tho  end  of  this  verse,  which 
are  translated  "  according"  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
Having  laid  down  in  the  preceding  verse  the  princijtles 
of  equitable  dealings  both  for  the  purchaser  and  vendor, 
tho  Lawgiver,  in  his  anxiety  lest  the  distres.sed  seller 
should  be  taken  advantage  of,  reverts  again  to  tlie  pur- 
cliaser,  who  is  enjoined  strictly  to  regulate  the  purchase 
price  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  the  lease  of 
the  field  has  still  to  run. 

For  according  to  the  number  of  the  years 
of  the  fruits  doth  he  sell.— Better, /or  a  number  of 
crops  he  selleth,  tliat  is,  the  vendor  does  not  sell  the  laud 
but  a  certain  number  of  harvests  till  tlie  uext  jubile. 

('")  Ye  shall  not  therefore  oppress  one 
another. — Better,  And  ye  shall  not  overreach  any 
man  his  neighbour.     (See  ver.se  li.) 

But  thou  shalt  fear  thy  God— who  pleads  the 
cause  of  tlio  oppressed,  and  avenges  every  injustice. 
(See  chap.  xix.  14.) 

(18)  Wherefore  ye  shall  do  my  statutes.— 
Better,  And  ye  shall  do  .  .  .  that  is,  the  above  named 
statutes  and  ordinances  respecting  the  sabbatical  year 
and  tlie  jubile,  which  required  great  sacrifices. 

Ye  shall  dweU  in  the  land  in  safety. — As 
God  is  Israel's  strong  tower  and  wall  of  defence,  it  is 
by  keeping  His  commandments  that  the  Israelites  will 
enjoy  the  security  which  other  nations  endeavoor  to 
obtain  by  great  labour  and  mighty  armies. 

(19)  And  the  land  .  .  .  her  fruit.— He,  moreover, 
who  has  given  Israel  tlieso  statutes,  also  controls  the 
oiwrations  of  nature.  Hence,  though  the  observance  of 
His  laws  would  necessitate  the  abstention  from  culti- 
vating the  soil,  the  Lord  mil  cause  tho  land  to  yield  an 
abundant  liar\-est  which  will  richly  supply  all  their 
wants,  and  they  will  safely  and  quietly  dwell  therein 
witliout  being  compelled  to  inaKo  raids  npon  their 
neighbours  for  food,  or  surrender  themselves  to  their 
enemies  for  want  of  provision  (1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53; 
Josephus.  Antt.  xiv.  16,  §  2;  xv.  1,  §  2). 

(20)  What  shaU  we  eat  the  seventh  year  ?— 
Tlie  Lawgiver  hero  anticipates  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  abstain  from  cultivating 
the  land  in  the  sabbatical  year,  and  who  are  over- 
anxious about  the  pro^Hsions  of  their  families. 

Behold,  we  shall  not  sow.— That  is,  are  for- 
bidden to  sow.     (See  verse  4.) 

Nor  gather  in  our  increase. — That  is,  we  are 
even  prohibited  to  gather  the  spontanetms  growths  and 
store  them  up,  and  are  coiiimauded  to  leave  "  the 
increase  "  in  the  field.    (See  verse  7.) 
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eat  the  seventh  year  ?  behold,  we  shall 
not  sow,  nor  gather  m  our  increase : 
•21)  then  I  will  command  my  blessing 
upon  you  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall 
bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years.  (^2)  ^^^ 
ye  shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and  eat 
yet  of  old  fruit  until  the  ninth  year; 
until  her  fruits  come  in  ye  shall  eat  of 
the  old  store. 


1  Or,  (9  be  quite  cut 
off. 


2  Heb.,  for  cutting 
ojr. 


(23)  The  land  shaU  not  be  sold  i  -  for 
ever :  for  the  land  is  mine ;  for  ye  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  me. 
('■")  And  in  all  the  land  of  your  posses- 
sion ye  shall  grant  a  redemption  for 
the  land,  ^^s)  jf  thy  brother  be  waxen 
poor,  and  hath  sold  awa,y  some  of  his 
possession,  and  if  any  of  his  kin  come  to 
redeem  it,  then  shall  he  redeem   that 


(21)  Then  I  will  command  my  blessing.— 
That  is.  He  will  send  out  His  Divine  command  to  tlie 
soil  in  the  sixth  year  that  it  should  be  a  blessing  to 
them,  and  it  shall  be  done.  (See  Deut.  xxviii.  8 ;  Pss. 
xlii.  8,  xliv.  4,  kviii.  29.) 

It  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years.— 
Better,  it  shall  bring  forth  produce.  This  special 
blessing  will  be  manifested  in  the  abundant  crop  of  the 
harvest  preceding  the  sabbatical  year.  Just  as  at  the 
institution  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  when  God  enjoined 
abstention  from  labour.  He  sent  down  a  double  portion 
of  manna  every  sixth  day  to  make  up  for  the  day  of 
rest  (Exod.  xvi.  22 — 27),  so  He  will  exercise  a  special 
providence  every  sixth  year  by  blessing  the  soil  with  a 
treble  crop  to  compensate  for  giving  the  land  a  septen. 
nial  sabbath.  As  the  sabbatical  year  began  the  civil 
year,  viz.,  1  Tishri,  which  was  in  the  autumn  or  in  Sep- 
tember, the  three  years  here  spoken  of  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  (1)  the  remainder  of  the  sixth  year 
after  the  harvest;  (2)  the  whole  of  the  seventh  year; 
and  (3)  the  period  of  the  eighth  year  till  the  hars'est  is 
gathered  in  from  the  seeds  sown  in  the  eighth  year.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  question  anticipated  in  verse 
29,  viz.,  "  What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year  ?  "  pro- 
perly applies  to  the  eiglith  year,  since  the  requirements 
for  the  seventh  year  are  supplied  by  the  regular  harvest 
of  the  sixth  year,  and  it  is  the  eiglith  year  for  which 
the  harvest  of  the  seventh  is  wanted.  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Jewish  expo, 
sitors  of  the  Middle  Ages  translates  verse  20 :  "  And 
if  ye  shall  say  in  the  seventh  year  '  What  shall  we 
eat ' "  i.e.,  in  the  eighth  year.  It  may,  however,  be  that 
the  question  expresses  the  anxiety  which  the  people 
might  feel  in  eating  their  ordinary  share  in  the  seventh 
year,  lest  there  should  be  nothing  left  for  the  eighth 
year,  since  in  all  other  years  the  harvest  is  ripening  for 
the  next  year  whilst  the  fruits  of  the  past  year  are 
being  consumed. 

(22)  And  ye  shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and 
eat  yet  of  old  fruit. — Better,  And  when  ye  shall 
sow  in  the  eighth  year,  ye  shall  yet  eat  of  the  old  pro- 
duce, that  is,  when  at  the  termination  of  the  sabbatical 
year  the  Israelites  resume  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
the  eighth  year,  the  abundant  crop  of  the  sixth  year — 
the  year  preceding  the  sabbatical  year — vrill  not  only 
suffice  for  this  year,  but  will  reach  till  that  part  of  the 
ninth  year  when  the  crops  sown  in  the  eighth  are  ripe 
and  gathered  in.  Accordingly,  the  sixth  year's  harvest 
will  suffice  tiU  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  tiU  Tishri  I 
of  the  ninth  year. 

Until  her  fruits  come  in.— Better,  until  its 
produce  come  in,  that  is,  the  produce  of  the  eighth 
year  which  was  gathered  in  the  ninth.  Verse  20, 
therefore,  which  states  the  anticipated  question,  and 
verses  21  and  22,  which  contain  the  reply,  ought  pro- 
perly to  follow  immediately  after  verse  7,  since  they 
meet  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  rest  of  the  land 
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during  the  sabbatical  year.  The  redactor  of  Leviticus 
may,  however,  have  inserted  verses  20 — 22  here  because 
the  difficulty  raised  in  them,  and  the  reply  given  to  the 
anticipated  question,  apply  equally  to  the  julnle  year. 
The  special  Divine  interposition  which  is  here  promised 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  one  year's  cessation  from 
cultivating  the  land  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  all 
the  more  readily  vouchsafed  when  the  Israelites  will 
have  to  exercise  greater  obedience  and  faith  in  the 
jubile,  and  abstain  two  successive  years  from  tilling 
the  ground. 

(23)  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever.— 
That  is,  no  plot  of  the  land  of  Israel  must  be  absolutely 
alienated  from  the  original  proprietor,  who  has  been 
driven  by  poverty  to  sell  his  patrimony.  We  have  here 
a  resumption  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  land,  which  have  already  been  briefly  stated  in 
verses  14 — 17.  Ha\'iug  been  interrupted  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Divine  promise  with  regard  to  the  sabbatical 
year  (verses  20 — 22),  the  legislation  now  proceeds  with 
more  directions  about  the  limited  sale  of  land. 

For  the  land  is  mine. — The  reason  for  this  pro- 
hibition absolutely  to  cut  off  the  patrimony  from  the 
family,  is  that  God  claims  to  be  the  supreme  o^vner  of 
the  land  (Exod.  xv.  17  ;  Isa.  xiv.  2,  2.5  ;  Jer.  ii.  5  ;  Ps. 
X.  16),  and  as  the  Lord  of  the  soU  He  prescribes  con- 
ditions on  which  he  allotted  it  to  the  different  tribes  of 
Israel. 

Ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me. 
— God  has  not  only  helped  the  Israelites  to  conquer  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  has  selected  it  as  His  own  dwelling- 
place,  and  erected  His  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  it 
(Exod.  XV.  13;  Num.  xsxv.  34).  He  therefore  is  en- 
throned in  it  as  Lord  of  the  soil,  and  the  Israelites  are 
simply  His  tenants  at  will  (chaps,  xiv.  34,  xx.  24,  xxiii. 
10;  Num.  xiii.  2,  xv.  2),  and  as  such  will  have  to  quit 
it  if  they  disobey  His  commandments  (chaps,  xviii.  28, 
XX.  22,  xxvi.  33 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  63).  For  this  reason  they 
are  accounted  as  strangers  and  sojourners,  and  hence 
have  no  right  absolutely  to  sell  that  which  is  not 
theirs. 

(24)  Ye  shall  grant  a  redemption  for  the 
land. — Being  simply  tenants  at  will,  and  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  on  such  terms,  the  land  is  not 
even  to  remain  with  the  purchaser  till  the  year  of 
jubile,  but  the  buyer  is  to  grant  every  opportunity  to 
the  seller  to  redeem  it  before  that  time. 

(25)  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  hath 
sold  .  .  . — As  poverty  is  the  only  reason  which  the 
Law  here  supposes  might  lead  one  to  part  with  his 
field,  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  con- 
cluded, and  hence  enacted,  that  it  is  not  allowable  for 
any  one  to  sell  his  patrimony  on  speculation.  This  will 
account  for  the  horror  which  Naboth  expressed  to  Ahab 
of  selling  his  patrimony  :  "  The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that 
I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  to  thee  " 
(I  Kings  xxi.  3). 
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which  his  brother  sold.  <2^'  And  if  the 
man  have  none  to  redeem  it,  and  'liiin- 
aelf  be  able  to  redeem  it ;  '-'^'  tlion  li-t 
him  count  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof, 
and  restore  the  overplus  unto  the  man 
to  whom  he  sold  it ;  that  he  may  return 
unto  his  possession.  <-*)  But  if  he  be 
not  able  to  restore  it  to  him,  then  that 
which  is  sold  shall  remain  in  the  hand 
of  him  that  hath  bout'ht   it  until  the 


Bc'h.,  hU  hand 
hiufi  (iffiiiniyjatuj 
/t/uru/  Mufflnnu^. 


year  of  jubile  :  and  in  the  jubile  it  shall 
go  out,  and  be  shall  return  unto  his 
possession. 

'^'  And  if  a  man  sell  a  dwellinp  house 
in  a  walled  city,  then  he  may  redeem  it 
within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold ; 
within  a  full  year  may  he  redeem  it. 
(*•)  And  if  it  be  not  redeemed  vvithui  the 
space  of  a  full  year,  then  the  house  that 
is  in  the  walled  city  shall  be  established 


And  if  any  of  hia  kin  como  to  redeem  it, 
then  shall  ho  redeem.— Bittrr,  Ihen  Ids  nearent 
kiiuman  ulinll  come  and  rcdffiii.  If  lie  liaH  tluis  been 
(•oinpcUcd  by  ]>resHurc  of  [lovorty  to  si'll  ])art  of  liis 
liind,  tlion  it  is  tlici  duty  of  tlio  nearest  relatiou,  or,  as 
the  ori(»iiiaI  literally  denotes,  '"tlio  redeemer  that  is 
nearest  to  him,''  to  redeem  the  property  whieh  his  im- 
(loverishod  relative  has  been  obliged  to  sell.  The  ex- 
l)rc88ion  "  nnleemor"  is  applied  in  Hebrew  to  one  who, 
liy  virtne  of  being  the  nearest  of  kin,  had  not  only  to 
redeem  the  patrimony  of  the  family,  but  to  marry  tlie 
<diildles3  widow  of  his  brother  (Ruth  iii.  13),  and  avenge 
the  blood  of  his  relative  (.Num.  xxxv.  I'J — 28 ;  Deut. 
xix.  G— 12). 

(2«)  And  if  the  man  have  none  to  redeem  it. 
— In  case,  however,  he  has  either  no  nearest  of  kin,  or 
if  his  nearest  of  kin  is  himself  too  poor  to  perform  this 
dnty,  whieh  is  ineumbent  upon  liim.  "  and  himself  be 
able  to  redeem  it,"  tliat  is,  after  he  was  compelled,  by 
stress  of  poverty,  to  sell  the  property  he  luis  become 
])r08perou8,  so  as  to  be  abli;  to  redeem  it  himself ; 
though  not  distinctly  expressed,  it  is  imjilied  that 
under  these  altered  circumstances  he  is  obliged  to 
redeem  his  ]>atrimony  himself.  According  to  the 
canonical  law,  however,  ho  must  not  borrow  money  to 
redeem  it. 

(-•7)  Count  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof.— To 
regulate  the  jirii'C  of  the  redemption  money  the  crops 
were  valued  which  tl\e  purcha,ser  had  enjoyed  since  he 
had  acquind  the  propiTty.  Tliis  wa-s  deducted  from 
what  he  originally  paid  for  the  plot  of  land,  aud  the 
difference  was  returned  to  him  by  tlie  vendor,  to  whom 
the  patrimony  reverted.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  there  j 
were  thirty  years  from  tlie  time  the  purchase  was 
effected  to  the  year  of  jubile,  and  the  vendor  or  his 
next  of  kin  redeemed  the  inheritance  either  ten  or 
fifteen  years  after  the  transaction,  ho  had  to  return  to 
the  purchaser  either  one-third  or  half  of  the  purchase 
money,  when  the  soil  was  restored  to  the  seller  or  his 
next  of  kin.  In  the  interest  of  the  purchaser,  however, 
it  was  enacted  during  the  second  Temple  that  the 
redemption  should  not  take  place  before  he  liad  the 
benefit  of  the  field  for  two  productive  j'oars  (see  verso 
15),  and  tliat  he  could  claim  compensation  for  outlay  on 
improvements. 

Restore  the  overplus  unto  the  man  to  whom 
ho  sold  it. — That  is,  an  equitable  estimate  is  to  be 
made  of  what  the  land  is  likely  to  yield  from  the  time 
of  its  redemption  by  the  vendor  to  the  jubile,  which  is 
to  be  allowed  to  the  purchaser. 

(28)  Not  able  to  restore  it  to  him.— That  is,  if 
the  vendor  is  unable  to  return  to  the  purchaser  the 
probable  value  of  the  crops  between  the  contemplated 
redempti(m  and  the  next  jubile  year. 

Then  that  which  is  sold.— In  that  case  the  land 
thus  sold  is  to  continne  with  the  purchaser  till  jubile. 
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when  it  is  to  revert  to  the  vendor  without  any  repay- 
ment whatever.  The  design  of  this  law  was  to  secure 
to  eii(^li  family  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  and  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  land  on  tho  part  of  the 
greedy  few  wlio  are  ever  anxious  to  join  ficltl  unto  field, 
thus  precluding  the  existence  of  huidless  beggars  and 
too  extensive  landed  proprietors.  To  the  samo  effect 
were  the  laws  of  inheritance  (Num.  xxvii.  (J — 11,  xxxvi.  ,'> 
— 13).  Similar  laws  obtained  among  other  nations  of 
antiquity.  Laws  were  enacted  that  the  lots  which  were 
distributed  among  the  iuliabitants  were  neither  to  be 
sold  nor  bought.  Solon  made  it  a  law  tliat  no  one 
should  acquire  as  much  land  as  lie  wished ;  whilst 
Plato  held  that  no  individual  person  is  to  possess  more 
than  four  times  the  quantity  of  land  than  the  lowest 
owner,  who  had  only  a  single  lot. 

(29)  A  dwelling  house  in  a  walled  city.— It 
is,  however,  quite  different  in  the  ease  of  houses  in 
walled  cities.  These  are  not  the  creation  of  God  (sec 
verse  23),  allotted  by  His  command  to  the  different 
tribes  of  Israel ;  they  are  the  work  of  man,  who  build 
them  up  and  raze  them  to  the  ground  at  their  own  will, 
and  according  to  their  fancy.  Hence  the  law  of  jubile 
does  not  ajjply  to  these  tcmixirary  human  buildings. 
Though  an  Israelite  could  sell  his  house  without  being 
driven  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  do  it,  still,  as  he 
may  feel  attached  to  his  home,  the  Dirine  law  affords 
him  some  protection  for  a  limited  period,  during  which 
he  or  his  family  may  redeem  the  building.  During  the 
second  Temple  "  a  dwelling  house  in  a  walled  city  '  was 
defined  to  be  a  house  standing  within  an  area  of  land 
which  was  first  walled  roimd  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing upon  it  human  habitations,  and  in  which  the  houses 
were  afterwards  erected.  But  if  the  houses  were  built 
first,  and  the  city  wall  afterwards,  they  do  not  come 
within  the  law  here  laid  down. 

"Within  a  full  year  may  he  redeem  it.— If 
within  a  year  of  the  sale  he  wishes  to  redeem,  the  Law 
gives  him  the  jjower,  or  in  case  he  dies  emjKiwcrs  his 
son,  to  repurchase  the  property  at  the  same  price  wliich 
ho  received  for  it.  Besides  limiting  the  jwriod  to  a 
year,  the  Law  docs  not  prescribe  that  the  next  of  kin  i* 
to  redeem,  nor  give  him  the  power  to  do  it.  During 
the  second  Temple  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  vendor 
could  not  redeem  it  with  borrowed  money. 

(.w)  If  it  be  not  redeemed  within  the  space 
of  a  full  year.— That  is,  either  by  the  vendor  or  his 
son.  According  to  the  interpretation  which  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  phrase  "  full  year "  is 
here  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  seller,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  him  the  advantage  of  an  intercalary  year,  when 
he  has  an  additional  month,  up  to  the  last  day  of  which 
ho  could  still  effect  the  redemption.  Moreover,  as  the 
purchaser  sometimes  concealed  himself  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  seller  from 
redeeming  liis  house,  it  was  enacted  that  the  original 
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for  ever  to  him  that  bought  it  through- 
out his  generations  :  it  shall  not  go  out 
in  the  jubile.  '^i*  But  the  houses  of  the 
villages  which  have  no  vrall  round  about 
them  shall  be  counted  as  the  fields  of 
the  country :  ^they  may  be  redeemed, 
and  they  shall  go  out  in  the  jubile. 

(33)  Notwithstanding  the  cities  of  the 
Levites,  and  the  houses  of  the  cities  of 
their  possession,  may  the  Levites  re- 
deem at  any  time.  <^>  And  if  -a  man 
purchase  of  the  Levites,  then  the  house 
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that  was  sold,  and  the  city  of  his  pos- 
session, shall  go  out  in  the  year  of  jubile: 
for  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites 
are  their  possession  among  the  children 
of  Israel.  <3*)  But  the  field  of  the 
subm-bs  of  theu"  cities  may  not  be  sold ; 
for  it  is  their  perpetual  possession. 

(35)  j^jQ(j  if  t£y  brother  be  waxen  poor, 
and  ^  fallen  in  decay  vd.th  thee ;  then 
thou  shalt  *reHeve  him :  yea,  though  he 
he  a  stranger,  or  a  sojourner ;  that  he 
may  Uve  with  thee.     *^^* "  Take  thou  no 


proprietor  should  hand  over  the  redemption  money  to 
the  public  authorities  when  the  purchaser  could  not  be 
found,  break  open  the  doors,  and  take  possession  of  the 
house ;  and  if  the  purchaser  died  during  the  year,  the 
vendor  could  redeem  it  from  his  heir. 

It  shall  not  go  out  in  the  jubile.— If  the 
vendor,  however,  failed  to  redeem  the  house  within  the 
prescribed  period,  it  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  jubile  like  the  land,  but  is  to  remain  for  ever  the 
property  of  the  purchaser. 

(31)  But  the  houses  of  the  villages  which 
have  no  wall. — Houses  in  villages,  however,  form 
an  exception.  They  are  part  of  the  landed  property, 
and  hence,  like  the  cultivated  land  on  which  they  are 
erected,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  jubile. 

(32)  Notwithstanding  the  cities  of  the  Le- 
vites, and  the  houses. — Better,  And  as  to  the  cities 
of  the  Levites,  the  houses,  that  is,  the  houses  which 
belong  to  the  Levites,  in  tlie  forty-eight  cities  g^ven  to 
them  (see  Num.  xxxv.  1 — 8 ;  Josh.  xxi.  1 — 3),  are  to  be 
exempt  from  this  general  law  of  house  property. 

May  the  Levites  redeem  at  any  time.— Having 
the  same  value  to  the  Levites  as  landed  property  has  to 
the  other  tribes,  these  houses  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
jubile  laws  for  fields,  and  hence  may  be  redeemed  at 
any  time. 

(33)  And  if  a  man  purchase  of  the  Levites.— 
Better,  And  if  one  of  the  Levites  redeem  it,  that  is, 
even  if  a  Levite  redeemed  the  house  which  his  brother 
Levite  was  obliged  to  sell  through  poverty,  the  general 
law  of  house  property  is  not  to  obtain  even  among  the 
Levites  themselves.  They  are  to  treat  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  landed  property. 

Then  the  house  that  was  sold,  and  the  city 
of  his  possession,  shaU  go  out. — Better,  then 
the  house  that  ivas  sold  in  the  city  of  his  possession 
shall  go  out,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  jubile  the  house 
is  to  revert  to  the  vendor  just  as  if  it  were  landed 
proj)erty.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  house  of  the  Levite 
A,  which  he,  out  of  poverty,  was  obliged  to  sell  to  the 
non-Levite  B,  and  which  was  redeemed  from  him  by  a 
Levite  C,  reverts  in  the  jubile  year  from  the  Le^-ite  C 
to  the  original  Levitical  proprietor  A.  It  is,  however, 
more  than  probable  that  the  negative  particle  has 
dropped  out  of  the  test,  and  that  the  passage  as  it 
originally  stood  was,  "  And  if  one  of  the  Levites  doth 
not  redeem  it."  Tliat  is,  if  he  does  not  act  the  part  of 
the  nearest  of  kin,  then  the  house  reverts  in  the  year 
of  jubile  to  the  original  Levitical  owner,  just  as 
landed  property.  The  Vulg.  has  still  the  negative 
particle. 

For  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites 
are  their  possession. — As  these  houses  were  all 
which  the  Levites  possessed,  they  were  as  important  to 
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them  as  the  land  was  to  the  other  tribes,  hence  tliey 
were  to  be  treated  legally  in  the  same  way  as  the  soil. 

(34)  But  the  field  of  the  suburbs  of  their 
cities  may  not  be  sold. — The  Levitical  cities  had 
both  suburbs  or  commons  for  their  cattle,  &c.,  and 
fields  which  they  cultivated  (Num.  xxxv.  4,  5).  These 
outlying  fields,  which  were  beyond  the  suburbs,  they  are 
here  forbidden  to  sell.  According  to  the  authorities 
during  the  second  Temple  the  expression  "  to  sell "  here 
used  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  as  including  divert- 
ing any  part  of  it  from  its  original  purpose.  Hence 
they  say  it  forbids  the  Levites  not  only  to  sell  the  field, 
but  to  convert  it  into  a  suburb,  and  vice  versa.  What 
is  field  must  always  remain  field,  what  is  suburb  must 
remain  suburb,  and  what  is  city  must  continue  to  be 
city. 

For  it  is  their  perpetual  possession. — The 
estates  belong  to  the  whole  tribe  to  all  futurity,  and  the 
present  occupiers  have  to  transmit  them  intact  to  their 
successors.  Hence  no  present  owner,  or  all  of  them 
combined,  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  any  portion  of  the 
estates,  or  materially  to  alter  it.  They  must  hand  these 
estates  down  to  their  successors  as  they  receive  them 
from  their  predecessors. 

(35)  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor.— This 
part  of  the  jubile  laws  which  relates  to  the  manumis- 
sion of  the  Israelites  who  through  poverty  are  compelled 
to  sell  themselves  as  bondsmen  (verses  39 — 55)  is  intro- 
duced by  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
people  to  bestow  brotherly  help  to  the  poor  (verses  35 
—38). 

And  faUen  in  decay  with  thee.— Literally,  and 
his  hand  wavered  with  thee,  that  is,  when  it  is  weak 
and  can  no  longer  render  support,  or  gain  a  livelihood. 
As  the  laws  of  jubile  guard  the  future  interests  of  the 
Israelite  who  is  driven  by  stress  of  poverty  to  seE  his 
patrimony,  the  Lawgiver  now  points  out  the  duties  of 
each  member  of  the  community  to  the  impoverished 
brother  who  has  to  wait  tiU  the  year  of  jubile  for  the 
restoration  of  his  property,  but  who  in  the  meantime  is 
imable  to  support  himself. 

Then  thou  shalt  relieve  him.— Literally,  thou 
shalt  lay  hold  of  him.  When  his  hand  is  thus  trem- 
bling, it  is  the  duty  of  every  Israelite  to  support  his 
weak  hand,  and  enable  it  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Though  he  be  a  stranger,  or  a  sojourner. — 
Better,  as  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner,  that  is,  he  is  not 
to  be  treated  like  an  outcast  because  he  has  been  com- 
pelled  by  poverty  to  sell  his  patrimony,  but  is  to  receive 
the  same  consideration  which  strangers  and  sojourners 
receive,  who,  like  the  unfortunate  Israelite,  have  no 
landed  property.     (See  chap.  xix.  33,  34.) 

(36)  Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase. 
— The  first  thing  to  be  done    to    the    impoverished 
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usury  of  him,  or  increase  :  but  fear  thy 
God ;  tliat  thy  brother  may  Hve  with 
thee.  <^"  Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy 
money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy 
victuals  for  increase.  ***>  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  give 
you  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  be  your 
God. 

(»»'  And  "  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth 
by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto 
thee;  thou  shalt  not  *  compel  him  to 
serve  as  a  bondservant :  '*"'  hut  as  an 
hired  servant,  and  as  a  sojourner,  he 
shall  be  with  thee,  aiul  shall  serve  thee 
vinto  the  year  of  jubile :    <"'  and   then 
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shall  he  depart  from  thee,  holh  he  and 
his  children  with  him,  and  shall  return 
unto  his  own  family,  and  unto  the  pos- 
session of  his  fathers  shall  he  return. 
(«)  For  they  are  my  servants,  which  I 
brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt : 
they  shall  not  be  sold  ^  as  bondmen. 
(43)  « Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with 
rigour ;  but  shalt  fear  thy  God.  •*''  Both 
thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bondmaids,  which 
thou  shalt  have,  shall  he  of  the  heathen 
that  are  round  about  you ;  of  them 
shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids. 
(^'  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  stran- 
gers that  do  sojourn  among  you,  oi" 
them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families 


Israelite  is  to  supply  him  with  the  means  to  recover 
himself  without  any  interest.  Tlie  autlioritics  diiriug 
the  second  Temple  dofinod  the  word.s  wliioli  are  trans- 
lated "  usury  "  (jw;«/iec/i)  and  "  imTonsc  "  (tarblth,  or 
marbith)  as  follows :  If  a  person  lends  to  another  a 
shekel  worth  four  denarii,  and  gets  in  return  five 
denarii,  or  if  lie  lends  him  two  sacks  of  wheat,  and  re- 
ceives back  three,  this  is  usury.  If  one  buys  wlieat  for 
delivery  at  the  market  price  of  25  denarii  a  measure, 
and  wlion  it  rises  to  30  denarii  lie  says  to  tlie  vendor, 
"  Deliver  mo  the  wlieat,  for  I  want  to  sell  it  and  buy 
wine,"  and  the  vendor  replies,  "  I  will  take  the  wheat 
at  3(1  denarii  and  give  thee  wine  for  it,"  though  he  has 
no  wine,  this  is  increase.  The  "increase"  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  vendor  has  no  wine  at  tlie  time,  and  that 
he  may  possibly  lo.se  again  by  the  rise  in  wine.  Accord- 
ingly the  foriiior  is  a  charge  upon  money,  whilst  the 
latter  is  on  products. 

(•'")  Thou  shalt  not  give  him.— This  is  simply 
an  emphatic  repetition  of  tlie  declaration  in  the  fore- 
going verse,  and  favours  the  ancient  distinction  between 
the  two  terms. 

(»)  Which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt. — For  this  appeal  to  the  signal  act  of 
redempticm  from  Egypt,  see  cha]).  xii.  4.5. 

(»)  And  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee 
be  waxen  poor. —  Bettor,  And  if  thy  brother  be 
waren  poor  by  thee,  that  is,  after  supporting  his  totter- 
ing hand,  as  prescribed  in  verses  So — .'58,  and  making 
all  the  charitable  efforts  to  help  him,  they  fail,  and  he 
still  finds  himself  in  extreme  poverty,  and  unable  to 
obtain  a  livelihood. 

And  be  sold  unto  thee. — The  voluntary  disposal 
of  his  own  liberty  for  a  money  consideration  the 
Israelite  could  only  effect  by  stress  of  poverty. 

Thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a 

bondservant. — Under  these  circumstances  ho  is  not 
to  bo  treated  like  heathen  slaves  who  are  either  pur- 
chased or  captureil,  and  made  to  do  the  menial  ser^ce 
which  these  Gentile  slaves  have  to  perform.  The 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing a-s  degrading  work  which  the  Israelite  bondman 
is  not  to  be  put  to  :  He  must  not  attend  his  master  at 
liis  bath,  nor  tie  up  or  undo  *he  latcheta  of  liis  sandals, 
&c.,  &c. 

(«)  But  as  an  hired  servant.— Tlic  master  is  in 
all  respects  to  treat  him  as  one  who  dispo.ses  of  his 
service  for  wages  for  a  certain  time,  and  wiU  then  be 
his  own  master  again. 


Shall  serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubile. 

— Nor  could  he  bo  kept  beyond  the  year  of  jubile. 
This  terminated  the  sale  of  his  services  just  as  it  can- 
celled all  the  sides  of  kndod  projR-rty. 

(">  And  then  shall  he  depart  from  thee.— 
At  the  same  time  tliat  he  regains  his  liberty,  and  takes 
with  him  his  family,  the  patrimony  which  ho  sold  also 
reverts  to  him. 

(■42)  For  they  are  my  servants.— This  is  a  clue- 
to  the  whole  system  of  Hebrew  sorritude.  These 
poverty-stricken  men,  who  are  driven  to  sell  themselves 
to  their  feUow-Israelitcs,  God  claims  as  His  servants. 
God  is  their  Lord  as  well  as  their  nia-stcr's  Lord.  Ho 
delivered  them  both  alike  from  bondage  to  sen-e  Him. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  difference  between  bond  and 
free. 

They  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen— That 
is,  as  personal  proi)erty  or  chattels.  The  autho- 
rities during  the  second  Temple,  however,  interpreted 
this  clause  to  mean  that  an  Israelite  is  not  to  be  sold  by 
proclamation  or  in  public  ])laces,  but  privately,  and  in 
an  honourable  manner,  with  all  possible  consideration 
for  his  feelings. 

(**•  Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with 
rigour. — The  master  is  forbidden  to  tyriiuuise  over 
him  as  if  he  were  a  slave  without  any  rights. 

(»»  Both  thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bondmaids, 
which  thctu  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  hea- 
then.— Rather,  As  for  thy  bondmen  and  bondmaids 
which  thou  must  have  of  the  heathen,  &c.  As  the  Law 
forbids  the  Israelites  to  have  their  brethren  as  bondmen, 
or  employ  them  in  menial  work  which  belongs  to  tho 
slaves,  the  Lawgiver  anticipates  a  difficulty  which  tho 
Hebrews  might  raise  against  these  enactments.  If  they 
ai'e  not  to  be  engaged  in  this  work,  who  then  is  to  do  it? 
Hence  the  reply  in  the  verse  Ix'fore  us. 

Of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you. 
— These  are  to  be  purcliased  to  do  the  necessary  work. 
The  Israelites,  however,  were  restricted  to  the  Ammo- 
nites, the  Moabites,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Syrians, 
who  were  their  neighbours,  but  were  not  permittetl  to 
buy  any  slaves  from  the  seveu  nations  who  were  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  whom  they  were  ordered  to  destroy 
(Dent.  XX.  16—18). 

(«)  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  strangers. 
— Besides  the  surrounding  nations,  the  Hebrews  are 
also  permitted  to  obtain  their  slaves  from  those  stran- 
gers who  have  taken  >ip  their  abode  in  the  Holy  Land. 
By  these  strangers  the  ancient  authorities  understand 
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that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat-  La 
your  land :  and  they  shall  be  your  pos- 
session. <^'  And  ye  shall  take  them  as 
an  inheritance  for  your  children  after 
you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession ; 
1  they  shall  be  your  bondmen  for  ever  : 
but  over  your  brethren  the  children  of 
Israel,  ye  shall  not  rule  one  over  another 
with  rigour. 

(*7)  And  if  a  sojourner  or  stranger  'Hvax 
rich  by  thee,  and  thy  brother  that 
dwelleth  by  him  wax  poor,  and  sell  him- 
self unto  the  stranger  or  sojourner  by 
thee,  or  to  the  stock  of  the  stranger's 
family :  (^)  after  that  he  is  sold  he  may 
be  redeemed  again ;  one  of  his  brethren 
may  redeem  him :  <*^)  either  his  uncle, 


Heb.,  lie  shall 
serix  yhuraeUen 
witli  them. 


Heb.,  his  hand 
obtain,  &c. 


or  his  uncle's  son,  may  redeem  him,  or 
any  that  is  nigh  of  kin  unto  him  of  his 
family  may  redeem  him ;  or  if  he  be 
able,  he  may  redeem  himself.  ''<')And 
he  shall  reckon  with  him  that  bought 
him  from  the  year  that  he  was  sold  to 
him  unto  the  year  of  jubUe :  and  the 
price  of  his  sale  shall  be  according  unto 
the  number  of  years,  according  to  the 
time  of  an  hired  servant  shall  it  be  with 
him.  '^^'  If  there  be  yet  many  years  he- 
hind,  according  unto  them  he  shall  give 
again  the  price  of  his  redemption  out 
of  the  money  that  he  was  bought  for. 
(52)  And  if  there  remain  but  few  years 
unto  the  year  of  jubile,  then  he  shall 
count  with  him,  and  according  unto  his 


those  who  have  been  permitted  to  settle  down  among 
the  Jews  on  condition  that  they  submit  to  the  seven 
commandments  given  to  Noah,  but  liave  not  embraced 
Judaism.  Hence  the  Chaldee  Version  translates  this 
phrase,  "  the  children  of  uncircumcised  strangers." 

And.  they  shall  be  your  possession.— These, 
but  not  the  Hebrews,  the  masters  may  hold  as  their 
absolute  property. 

(i6)  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inhe- 
ritance for  your  children. —  That  is,  they  may 
appropriate  them  to  themselves,  as  their  personal  pro- 
perty, which  is  transmissible  as  inheritance  to  posterity 
with  the  family  land. 

They  shall  be  your  bondmen  for  ever.— 
These  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  jubile.  They 
remain  in  perpetual  serfdom  unless  they  or  their  friends 
redeem  them,  or  their  master  has  maimed  any  one  of 
them.  In  case  of  injury  the  master  is  obliged  to 
manumit  him  (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27).  The  authorities 
during  the  second  Temple  enacted  that  the  master's 
right,  even  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  bondmen,  is 
restricted  to  their  labour,  but  that  he  has  no  right  to 
barter  with  them,  to  misuse  them,  or  to  put  them  to 
shame. 

Over  your  brethren  ....  ye  shall  not 
rule  ....  w^ith  rigour. — In  contrast  to  these 
heathen  bondmen  the  Jewish  bondmen  are  liere  de- 
signated "  brethren."  They  are  co-religionists,  who 
have  been  reduced  to  temporary  servitude,  but  who 
are,  nevertheless,  fellow-heirs  with  them  in  the  laud 
of  their  possession.  Hence  the  greatest  considera- 
tion was  to  bo  shown  to  them  in  these  adverse  circum- 
stances. The  authorities  during  the  second  Temple 
have  therefore  enacted  that  there  must  be  no  difference 
between  the  daily  food,  raiment,  and  dwelling  of  the 
master  and  his  Hebrew  slave,  and  that  the  master  and 
the  servant  are  alike  in  these  respects. 

(*7)  And  if  a  sojourner  or  stranger  wax 
rich  by  thee. — Better,  And  if  the  hand  of  a  stranger, 
and  that  a  sojourner,  attain  riches  by  thee,  that  is,  a 
stranger  who  has  become  a  sojourner,  or  who  has  taken 
up  his  abode  among  the  Israelites,  and  become  pros- 
perous by  trading.  Such  a  one  had  only  to  submit  to 
the  seven  commandments  given  to  Noah,  and  hence 
had  not  joined  the  Jewish  religion.  For  tliis  reason  the 
Chaldee  Version  translates  it,  "  And  if  the  hand  of  an 
uncircumcised  sojourner  with  thee  wax  strong." 


And  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  him 
wax  poor. — Better,  and  thy  brother  by  him  wax  poor, 
that  is,  the  Israelite  who  traded  with  him  is  unfortunate 
in  business,  and  is  reduced  to  poverty. 

And  sell  himself  unto  the  stranger  or 
sojourner  by  thee. — Better,  and  sells  himself  imto 
the  stranger-sojoumer  by  thee.  The  two  terms  as 
before  describe  the  same  person — the  stranger  who  has 
become  a  sojourner.  Hence  tlie  Chaldee  Version  trans- 
lates it,  "and  sells  himself  to  the  imcircumcised 
stranger  who  is  with  thee." 

Or  to  the  stock  of  the  stranger's  family.— 
That  is,  the  offshoot  or  descendant  of  a  foreign  family. 

(■ts)  He  may  be  redeemed  again.  —  The  law 
which  applies  to  a  heathen  who  sold  himself  to  a 
Hebrew  is  reversed  in  this  case.  Whilst  the  heathen 
cannot  be  redeemed,  and  is  to  remain  a  bondman  for 
ever,  the  Israelite  who  sells  himself  to  a  heathen  may 
be  redeemed.  Indeed,  according  to  the  interpretation 
which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  this  passage 
enjoins  it  upon  liis  relations  and  the  congregation  to 
redeem  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Hence  the  ancient 
Chaldee  Version  translates  it,  "  his  redemption  must  be 
effected  forthwith." 

(•ts)  Either  his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's  son,  may 
redeem  him. — That  is,  any  of  his  relatives  are  to 
redeem  him,  which  is  not  the  case  when  an  Israelite 
sells  himself  to  one  of  his  own  nation.  Hence  the 
Jewish  canons  enacted  that  "  if  a  Hebrew  is  sold  to  a 
stranger,  and  is  unable  to  redeem  himself,  his  kinsmen 
must  redeem,  nay,  the  Sanhedrin  are  to  compel  his 
kinsmen  to  redeem  him  lest  he  should  be  lost  among 
the  heathen.  If  his  kindred  do  not  redeem  him,  and  if 
he  cannot  redeem  himself,  every  man  of  Israel  is  com- 
manded to  redeem  him.  But  if  he  is  sold  to  aji 
Israelite  his  kindred  may  not  redeem  him,  nor  may  he 
borrow  money  to  redeem  himself,  nor  redeem  himself 
by  instalments."  In  accordance  with  this  injunction  w« 
find  the  Jews  declare  "  we  after  our  ability  have  re- 
deemed onr  brethren  the  Jews  which  were  sold  unto 
the  heathen,  and  wUl  ye  even  sell  your  brethren,  or 
shall  they  be  sold  unto  us  ?  "  (Neh.  v.  8). 

(50-52)  And  he  shall  reckon  with  him.— That 
is,  either  the  man  himself  when  he  is  able  to  redeem 
himself,  or  his  kindred.  The  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  rightly  point  out  that  this  passage 
enjoins  the  Hebrew  to  treat  the  heathen  master  fairly 
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years  shall  he  give  him  again  the  price 
of  his  redemption.  <**'  And  as  a  yearly 
hired  servant  shall  he  be  with  him  :  and 
the  other  shall  not  rule  with  rigour  over 
him  in  thy  sight.  "**•  And  if  he  be  not 
redeemed  '  in  these  rjears,  then  he  shall 
go  out  in  the  year  of  jubile,  both  he, 
and  his  children  with  him.  (**'  For  unto 
me  the  children  of  Israel  are  servants ; 
they  are  my  servants  whom  I  brought 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God. 


I     Or,    fry    IhtK 
mtruli. 


a  Kl.  K.  4:  Drill 
■•.  »  *  M.  n ;    P>. 

W.  7. 


Or.  pittar. 
3  Or,  fl^urtd  Mt(me. 


4  B<-h.,  a  atone  0/ 
yieture. 


b  clL  l«.  30. 
e  Di'Ut.28. 1. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.— ('»  Ye  shall 
make  you  "  no  idols  nor  graven  image, 
neither  rear  you  up  a  'standing  image, 
neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  '  *  image 
of  stone  ui  your  land,  to  bow  down 
unto  it :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God. 

(2) » Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths, 
and  reverence  my  sanctuary  :  I  am  the 
Lord. 

(3)  f  jf  yg  walk  in  my  statutes,  and 
keep  my  commandments,  and  do  them  ; 


by  duly  I'omponHatiiifr  ami  c<Jini)i)iiii<linf;  for  tlin  iiiimticr 
of  years  ho  lias  still  to  sorvo  till  jiiliilc,  iiml  to  taku  no 
udvantago  of  tho  idolater. 

(W)  And  as  a  yearly  hired  servant  shall  he 
be. — Bettor,  Ai  a  yvarlij  servant,  &c..  without  tho 
"and,"  whii'li  is  not  ni  tho  ori(^nal,and  is  not  wanted. 
That  is,  as  long  as  ho  is  in  .serviee  his  master  must  not 
treat  him  like  a  slave,  hut  is  to  hehavo  to  him  as  if  ho 
were  simply  ono  who  hires  out  his  serviees  from  year 
to  year,  and  who,  after  a  short  time,  will  be  bia  omtd 
mast<^r  again. 

And  the  other  shall  not  rule  with  rigour 
over  him.— Bettor,  he  hIiiiII  not  rule,  &v.,  that  is,  tho 
heathen  master.  The  words  ''  and  the  other  "  are  not 
in  tho  original,  and  tho  sense  of  tho  passage  is  quite 
plain  >vithout  thom. 

In  thy  sight.— The  Isnudite  is  here  admonished 
not  to  bo  a  taeit  spectator  of  tho  cruel  treatment  of  his 
iirothcr  Israelite  by  a  heathen  master,  and  though  he  is 
not  to  resent  in  the  same  way  in  which  tho  Lawgiver 
himself  resented  it  (Exod.  ii.  1],  12),  still  ho  is  to 
remonstrate  with  tho  cruel  Gentile,  and  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powers  tliat  be. 

(5*)  If  he  be  not  redeemed  in  these  years.— 
Better,  1/ he  be  not  redeemed  by  thene,  that  is,  by  tlie 
relations  or  the  means  indicated  in  verses  18  and  49,  ho 
is  to  go  out  free  in  tho  year  of  jubile.  (See  verse  41.) 
The  heathen  is  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  jubile  as  much 
as  the  Hebrew. 

(»)  For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are 
servants.— See  verses  38,  42. 

XXVI. 

(I)  Ye  shall  make  you  no  idols.— The  first  two 
Torsea  of  this  chapter  are  still  a  part  of  the  previous 
section  in  the  Hebrew  original.  By  separating  them 
from  their  proper  position,  and  making  them  begin  a 
new  chapter,  both  tho  logical  sequence  and  the  import 
of  these  two  verses  are  greatly  obsc\ired.  As  verses 
47 — 5.")  legislated  for  cases  where  Israelites  are  driven 
by  extreme  poverty  to  sell  themselves  to  a  heathen,  and 
when  tlicy  may  bo  compelled  to  continue  in  this  service 
to  tlie  year  of  jubile,  and  thus  be  obliged  to  witness 
idolatrous  practices,  the  Lawgiver  solemnly  re]H>ats 
the  two  fundamental  prec<'pts  of  Judaism,  wliich  they 
might  be  in  danger  of  negh><'ting.  viz.,  to  abstain  from 
idol-worship  and  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  which  are  two 
essential  comniandmouts  of  tho  Decalogue.  The  same 
two  commandments,  but  in  reverse  order,  are  also 
joined  together  in  chap.  six.  :5,  4. 

Idols.- For  this  expression  see  chap.  xix.  4. 

Nor  graven  image,  neither  rear  you  up  a 
standing  image.— Better,  nor  shall  ye  rear  you  up 


a  graven  image  or  pillar.  Graven  image  is  not  only  a 
plastic  image  of  a  ueathen  deity,  but  a  \-isiblo  or  sen- 
suous representation  of  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  xi. 
19,  20;  Dent.  iv.  ir,,  16). 

A  standing  image. — This  expression,  which  only 
occurs  once  more  in  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version 
(Micah  v.  13),  and  four  times  in  the  Margin  (1  Kings 
xiv.  23;  Jer.  xliii.  13;  Hosca  iii.  4,  x.  1),  is  tho  render- 
ing of  a  Hebrew  word  (matzebah),  which  is  usually  and 
more  correctly  translated  "  pillar,"  or  "  statue  "  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18,  22.  xxxi.  13,  Sic.).  This  was  a  plain  and  rude 
.stone  without  any  image  engraved  on  it,  and  was  not 
unfrequcntly  erected  to  God  himself,  but  in  after-time 
more  especially  as  a  memorial  to  false  deities.  (Gen. 
xx\-iii.  18,  22,  xxxi.  13,  xxxv.  14,  with  Exod.  xxiii.  24, 
xxxiv.  13,  &e.) 

Neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  image  of  stone. 
— The  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  interpreted 
the  words  here  rendered  "  images  of  stone  "  to  dcnoto 
beholding,  or  worshipping  stones— i.e.,  stones  set  in  the 
ground  in  places  of  worship  upon  which  the  worshippers 
prostrated  themselves  to  perform  their  devotions.  The 
stone  was  therefore  a  kind  of  signal,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  tho  worshipper  to  itself,  so  that  he  may  fall 
down  upon  it.  With  such  stones,  these  authorities 
assure  us,  tlio  Temple  was  paved,  since  they  were  per- 
fectly la^vful  in  the  sanctuary,  but  must  not  be  used  in 
worship  out  of  tho  Temple,  or  rather,  out  of  the  land, 
as  these  authorities  understood  tho  words  '•  in  your 
land  "  here  to  denote.  Hence  the  Chaldce  Version  para- 
phrases it,  "  and  a  painted  stone  yc  shall  not  place  in 
your  land  to  prostrate  yourselves  upon  it,  but  a  pave, 
ment  adorned  with  figures  and  pictures  ye  may  put  in 
the  floor  of  your  sanctuary,  but  not  to  bow  down  upon 
it."  i.e.,  in  an  idolatrous  manner.  Hence,  too,  the  ancient 
canon,  "  in  your  owa  land"  (i.e.,  in  all  other  lands)  "ye 
must  not  prostrate  yourselves  upon  stones,  but  ye  may 
prostrate  yourselves  upon  the  .stones  in  the  sanctuary.' 

('-)  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths  .  .  .—This  is 
e.xactly  the  same  precept  Liid  down  in  chap  xix.  30,  and 
is  here  repeated  because  <if  tho  danger  of  desecrating 
the  Sabl)ath  to  which  tho  Israelite  is  exposed  who  sells 
him.scLf  to  a  heathen.  The  Israehte  will  effectually 
guard  against  idol-worship,  by  keeping  the  Sabbatn 
holy,  and  reverencing  God's  sanctuary. 

eh  If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes.— We  have  already 
renmrked  that  this  verso  begins  tho  section  in  the 
Hebrew  and  ought  to  have  begun  tho  chapter  in 
English.  Having  set  forth  the  ceremonial  and  moral 
injunctions  which  are  iieces.sary  for  tho  development 
and  maintenance  of  holiness  antl  purity  in  tho  common, 
wealth,  tho  legislator  now  concludes  by  showing  the 
happiness  which  will  accrue  to  tho  Israelites  from  a 
faithful  observance  of  these  laws,  and  tho  punishments 
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(*)  then  I  will  give  you  rain  in  due  sea- 
son, and  the  land  shall  yield  her  increase, 
and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield 
their  fruit.  (^'  And  your  threshing 
shall  reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the 
vintage  shall  reach  unto  the  sowing 
time :  and  ye  shall  eat  yovv  bread  to 
the  full,  and  "  dweU  in  your  land  safely. 
(^*  And  I  wiU  give  peace  in  the  land, 
and  ye  shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall 
make  you  afraid:  and  I  will  ^rid  evil 
beasts  out  of  the  land,  *  neither  shall 
the  sword  go  through  your  land. 
<^'  And  ye  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and 
they  shall  fall  before  you  by  the  sword. 
(8'  And  '  five  of  you  shall  chase  an 
hundred,  and  an  hundred  of  you  shall 
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put  ten  thousand  to  flight :  and  your 
enemies  shall  fall  before  you  by  the 
sword.  <^)  For  I  will  have  i-espect  unto 
you,  and  make  you  fruitful,  and  multi- 
ply you,  and  establish  my  covenant  with 
you.  (''''  And  ye  shall  eat  old  store,  and 
bring  forth  the  old  because  of  the  new. 

(11)  ''And  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among 
you  :  and  my  soul  shall  not  abhor  you. 

(12)  «And  I  will  walk  among  you,  and 
will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people.  (1^)  I  am  the  Lord  your  God, 
which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  that  ye  should  not  be 
their  bondmen ;  and  I  have  broken  the 
bands  of  your  yoke,  and  made  you  go 
upright. 


whicli  await  them  if  they  transgress  these  Divine  ordi- 
nances. 

(4)  Then  I  will  give  you  rain  in  due  season. 
— Better,  then  I  will  give  you  your  rains  m  dtie  season, 
that  is,  tlie  former  and  latter  rains  (Deut.  xi.  14).  In 
Palestine  the  proper  season  for  the  early  rain  is  from 
about  the  middle  of  October  untQ  December,  thus  pre- 
paring the  groimd  for  receiving  the  seed,  whilst  that  of 
the  latter  or  vernal  rain  is  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  just  before  the  harvest.  Thus,  also,  in  the 
covenant  which  God  is  to  make  with  His  people,  a 
similar  promise  is  made,  "  I  will  cause  the  showers  to 
come  down  in  his  season;  there  shall  be  showers  of 
blessing"  (Bzek.  xxxiv.  26). 

(5)  And  your  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the 
vintage. — That  is,  the  corn  crop  shall  be  so  plentiful 
that  those  who  shall  be  employed  in  threshing  about  the 
month  of  March  will  not  complete  it  before  the  vintage, 
which  was  about  the  month  of  July. 

The  vintage  shall  reach  unto  the  sowing 
time. — The  wine,  again,  is  to  be  so  abundant  that  those 
who  shall  be  engaged  in  gathering  and  pressing  the 
grapes  will  not  be  able  to  finish  before  the  sowing  time 
again  arrives,  which  is  about  the  month  of  October.  A 
similar  promise  is  made  by  Amos :  "  the  plowman  shall 
overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  who 
sowed  seed  "  (Amos  ix.  13). 

(6)  And  I  will  give  peace.— Not  only  are  they 
to  have  rich  harvests,  but  the  Lord  will  grant  them 
peace  among  themselves,  so  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
retire  at  night  without  any  anxiety,  or  fear  of  robbers 
(Pss.  iii.  5,  iv.  8). 

I  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land.— The 
promise  to  destroy  the  beasts  of  prey,  which  endanger 
life,  and  which  abounded  in  Palestine,  is  also  to  be 
foxmd  in  Ezekiel,  where  exactly  the  same  words  are 
rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version,  "  And  will  cause 
the  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land "  (Ezek.  xxxiv. 
25).  The  two  passages  should  be  uniform  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

C)  And  ye  shall  chase  your  enemies.— If, 
covetous  of  their  prosperity,  the  enemies  should  dare 
to  attack  them,  God  will  inspire  His  people  with  mai-- 
veUous  courage,  so  that  they  will  not  only  pursue  them, 
but  put  them  to  the  sword. 

(8)  And  five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred. 
— ^This  is  a  proverbial   saying,  corresponding  to  our 


phrase  "  A  very  small  number,  or  a  mere  handful,  shall 
be  more  than  a  match  for  a  whole  regiment."  The 
same  phrase,  with  different  proportions  to  the  numbers, 
occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  (Deut.  xxxii.  30; 
Josh,  xxiii.  10;  Isa.  xxx.  17). 

(»)  For  I  will  have  respect  unto  you.— Better, 
And  I  iviU  turn  unto  you,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Authorised  Version  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  9,  the  only  other 
passage  where  this  phrase  occurs ;  that  is,  be  merciful 
to  them  and  bless  them.  (Comp.  2  Kings  xiii.  23;  Ps. 
XXV.  16,  Ixix.  17,  &c.) 

And  multiply  you,  and  establish  my  cove- 
nant with  you.— That  is,  by  multiplying  them  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  sand  of  the  sea,  God  fulfils 
the  covenant  which  He  made  with  their  fathers  (Gen. 
xii.  2,  xiii.  16,  xv.  5,  xxii.  17  ;  Exod.  xxiii.  26). 

(10)  And  ye  shall  eat  old  store.— Better,  oW, 
store  which  hath  become  old.  Though  they  will  thus 
multiply,  there  shall  be  abundant  stores  for  them,  which 
become  old  because  it  will  take  them  so  long  to  con- 
sume  them. 

And  bring  forth  the  old  because  of  the  new. 
— Better,  and  remove  the  old  on  account  of  the  new, 
that  is,  they  will  always  have  such  abundant  harvests 
that  they  wiU  be  obliged  to  remove  from  the  bams  and 
garners  the  old  stock  of  corn,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  new. 

<ii)  And  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among 
you. — Better,  And  I  will  set  my  dwelling-place  among 
you.  (See  chap.  xv.  31.)  Not  only  will  God  bless 
them  with  these  material  blessings,  but  will  perma- 
nently abide  with  them  in  the  sanctuary  erected  in  their 
midst. 

My  soul  shall  not  abhor  you.— That  is,  God 
has  no  aversion  to  them ;  does  not  regard  it  below  His 
dignity  to  sojourn  amongst  them,  and  to  show  them 
His  favour. 

(12)  And  I  will  walk  among  you.— This  promise 
is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  vi.  16). 

(13)  I  have  broken  the  bands  of  yovir  yoke. 
— The  promises  thus  made  to  the  Israelites  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  their  land,  of  peace  within  and 
immunity  from  war  without,  and  of  the  Di^nne  presence 
constantly  sojourning  amongst  them,  if  they  will  faith- 
fully obey  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  now  con- 
elude  with  the  oft-repeated  solemn  appeal  to  the  obliga- 
tion they  are  under  to  the  God  who  had  so  mai-vellously 
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who  Break  tlie  Commandtiients. 


(i«)  <■  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto 
ine,  and  will  not  do  all  these  command- 
uientij ;  <'^*  and  if  ye  shall  despise  my 
statutes,  or  if  your  soul  abhor  my  judfj- 
ments,  so  that  ye  will  not  do  all  my 
commandments,  hut  that  ye  break  my 
covenant :  *""  I  also  will  do  this  unto 
you ;  r  will  even  appoint  ^  over  you 
terror,  consumption,  and  the  burning 
Jigue,  that  shall  consume  the  eyes,  and 
cause  sorrow  of  heart :  and  ye  shall  sow 


(in<-iit.2H.ia;I,nni. 
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your  seed  in  vain,  for  your  enemies  shall 
eat  it.  '^''  And  I  will  set  my  face 
against  you,  and  ye  shall  be  slain  before 
your  enemies:  they  that  hate  you  shall 
reign  over  you  ;  and  '  ye  shall  llee  when 
none  pursueth  you. 

'1")  And  if  ye  will  not  yet  for  all  this 
hearken  unto  me,  then  I  will  punish  you 
seven  times  more  for  your  sins.  ''*'  And 
I  will  break  the  pride  of  your  power; 
and  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron. 


delivered  tlicra  from  cniel  bondago  and  made  them  His 
servants.  To  remind  tliem  of  tlio  abject  state  from 
whieli  tliey  were  rescued,  tbo  illustration  is  taken  from 
the  way  in  which  oxou  are  sfill  harnessed  in  the  East. 
The  bands  or  tho  rods  are  .straif^ht  pieces  of  wood,  which 
are  inserted  in  the  j'oko,  or  laid  across  the  necks  of  the 
animals,  to  fasten  together  their  heads  and  keep  them 
level  with  each  otlier.  These  bands,  which  are  then 
attached  to  tlie  polo  of  tho  waggon,  are  not  only  oppres- 
sive, but  exhibit  the  boasts  as  jwrfectly  helpless  to 
resist  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  driver.  This  phrase 
is  often  used  to  denote  oppression  and  tyranny  (Dout. 
xxviii.  48;  Isa.  ix.  i.  x.  27,  xiv.  25,  &c.),  but  nowhere 
nro  the  words  as  like  those  in  the  passage  before  us  as 
in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  27. 

(11)  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me.— 
The  glowing  promises  of  blessings  for  obedience  are 
now  followed  by  a  catalogue  of  calamities  of  the  most 
appalling  nature,  which  will  overtake  the  Israelites  if 
they  disobey  the  Divine  commandments.  The  first 
degree  of  punishment  with  which  this  verso  begins  ex- 
tends  to  verso  17. 

(i'>)  And.  if  ye  shall  despise  my  statutes. — 
From  passive  indifference  to  the  Divine  statutes  men- 
tioned  in  tho  preceding  verse,  their  falling  awiiy  is  sure 
to  follow.  Hence  what  was  at  first  mere  listlessness 
now  develops  itself  into  a  contemptuous  rejection  of 
(iod's  ordinances. 

Or  if  your  soul  abhor  my  judgments.— 
B(!tter,  aiid  if  your  soul,  &c.,  as  the  picture  of  their 
apostiisy  goes  on  developing  itself. 

But  that  ye  break  my  covenant.— Bettor,  that 
ye  break.  &c.,  without  tho  "  but,'"  which  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  obscures  the  sense  of  the  passage,  since  it 
is  the  fact  of  their  abhorrence  of  Gcxl's  law  which 
breaks  the  Divine  covenant  with  them.  (See  Gen. 
xvii.  14.)  Tho  sense  is  more  correctly  given  by  render- 
ing this  clause  "Thus  breaking  my  covenant,"  or 
"Thereby  breaking  my  covenant." 

Cii)  I  also  will  do  this  unto  you.— Tliat  is.  He 
■will  do  the  same  unto  them ;  He  will  requite  them  in 
the  same  way.  and  abhor  them. 

I  will  even  appoint  over  you  terror.— Better, 
and  I  will  appoint,  &c.,  that  is,  God  will  visit  them 
with  terrible  things,  consisting  of  consumption  and 
burning  ague.  These  two  diseases  also  occur  together 
ill  Dent,  xxviii.  22,  the  only  passage  in  tho  Bible  where 
they  ooeur  again.  The  second  of  the  two,  however, 
which  is  hero  translated  "  bnrning  ague  "  in  tho  Autho. 
ris(>d  Version,  is,  in  the  Deuteronomy  passage,  rendered 
simply  by  "fever."  The  two  passages  ought  to  bo 
unifonnly  rendered. 

That  shall  consume  the  eyes,  and  cause 
sorrow  of  heart.— Better,  that  shall  ertini/iii^h  the 
eyes,  ami  cause  life  to  waste  away.      The  rendering  of 


the  Authorised  Version,  "  ronsume  the  eyes,"  though 
giving  the  sense,  is  mislea<ling,  inasnmch  as  it  suggests 
that  the  verb  "  consume"  is  the  same  as  the  disease, 
"  consumption  "  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause. 
For  tho  pura.so  "  extinguish  tho  eye  " — tho  eye  failing — 
see  Job  xi.  20,  xvii.  5,  xxxi.  IG,  &c.,  and  for  the  whole 
phrase,  comp.  Dent,  xxviii.  65;  1  Sam.  ii.  23. 

And  ye  shall  sow  yoxir  seed  in  vain,  for  your 
enemies  shall  eat  it.— Besides  these  terrible  dis- 
eases, the  production  of  the  soil,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  life,  and  which  is  to  be  so  abundant 
and  secure  against  enemies  when  tho  Israelites  obey 
the  Divine  commaudmeuts  (see  verses  4 — 6),  ^vill  be 
carried  olf  by  strangers.  Similar  threatenings  in  case 
of  disobedience  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  Pentateucli 
(Dent,  xxviii,  33,  51)  and  in  the  prophets  (Jer.  v.  17). 
The  most  striking  parallel  is  the  one  in  Micah,  "  Thou 
shall  sow,  but  thou  shalt  not  reap  ;  thoushalt  tread  the 
olives,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thee  with  oil  "  (Micali 
vi.  15).  For  the  reverse  stat«  of  things,  see  Isa.  Ixii.  8, 
Ixv.  22,  23. 

('")  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  you.— 
That  is,  make  them  feel  his  anger.  (See  Note  on  chap. 
x\-ii.  10.) 

Be  slain  before  yovir  enemies.  —  Better, 
be  smitten  before  your  enemies,  as  this  phrase  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Authorised  Version  (Num.  xiv.  42  ;  Deut. 
i.  42,  xxviii.  25). 

Shall  reign  over  you.— Better,  shall  rule  over 
you,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders  it  in  Isa.  xiv.  2 ; 
Ezek.  xxix.  15,  xxxiv.  4.  &e. 

(iK»  And  if  ye  will  not  yet  for  all  this 
hearken  unto  me.— Bettor,  ami  if  up  to  these  ye 
will  not  hearken  utito  vie,  that  is,  if  they  sho\dd  per- 
sist in  their  disobedience  to  tho  very  end  of  those  punish- 
ments mentioned  in  verses  16  and  17.  This  verse, 
therefore,  introduces  the  second  degree  of  puuishment.s, 
which  ends  with  verse  20. 

I  will  punish  you  seven  times  more.— Tliat 
is,  indefinit<^ly  or  uncea.singly;  many  more  times.  Seven 
being  a  complete  inimber  is  often  used  to  denote  tho- 
roughness (.see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  6).  a  large  or  inde- 
finite immber.  Hence  tho  declaration  "'  He  shall  de- 
liver thee  in  six  troubles;  yea,  in  seven  there  shall  uo 
e\-il  touch  thee "  (Job  v.  19),  and  "  if  he  trespass 
against  thee  seven  times  in  a  day"  iLuke  xvii.  4),  that 
is,  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  (Comp.  also  Ps.  exix. 
164:   Prov.  xxiv.  16,  &c.) 

(i9»  And  I  will  break  the  pride  of  your 
power. — That  is.  the  strength  which  isthecnuso  of  your 
pride,  tho  wealth  which  they  derive  from  the  abundant 
harvests  mentioned  in  verses  4  and  5,  as  is  evident  from 
what  follows  immediately,  where  the  punishment  is 
threatened  against  the  resources  of  this  power  or  wealth. 
Comp.   Ezek.    iix.   6.   xxxiii.   28.)      The   authorities 
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and  your  earth  as  brass :  <-'''  and  your 
strength  shall  be  spent  in  vain :  for  your 
land  shall  not  yield  her  increase,  neither 
shall  the  trees  of  the  land  yield  their 
fruits. 

•^i>  And  if  ye  walk  ^  contrary  unto  me, 
and  will  not  hearken  unto  me ;  I  will 
bring  seven  times  more  plagues  upon 
you  according  to  your  sins.  ^^^^  I  will 
also  send  wUd  beasts  among  you,  which 
shall  rob  you  of  your  children,  and  de- 
stroy your  cattle,  and  make  you  few  in 
number;  and  your  high  ways  shall  be 
desolate. 

(23)  And  if  ye  will  not  be  reformed  by 


1  Or,  at  all  ndvni- 
tures  with  me, 
and  so  ver.  21. 


a  2  Sara  23.  27 ;  Ps. 
18.  se. 


me  by  these  things,  but  will  walk  con- 
trary unto  me ;  (^^J  "then  will  I  also  walk 
contrary  unto  you,  and  will  punish  you 
yet  seven  times  for  your  sins.  *^**  And  I 
will  bring  a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall 
avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  covenant :  and 
when  ye  are  gathered  together  within 
your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence 
among  you;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  l^^'  And 
when  I  have  broken  the  staff  of  your 
bread,  ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread 
in  one  oven,  and  they  shaU  deliver  you 
your  bread  again  by  weight :  and  ye 
shall  eat,  and  not  be  satisfied. 


during  the  second  Temple,  however,  took  the  phrase 
"the  pride  of  your  power"  to  denote  the  sanctuary, 
which  is  called  "  the  pride  of  your  power  "  in  Ezek.  xxiv. 
21,  the  expression  used  here,  but  the  identity  of  which 
is  obliterated  in  the  Authoi-ised  Version  by  rendering  the 
phrase  "  the  excellency  of  your  strength."  Hence  the 
Chaldee  Versions  paraphrase  it,  "And  I  will  break 
down  the  glory  of  the  strength  of  your  sanctuary." 

I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron.— That  is, 
the  heaven  which  is  over  them  shaU  yield  no  more  rain 
than  if  it  were  of  metal.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  23,  where  the 
same  punishment  is  threatened,  and  the  same  figure  is 
used,  the  metals  are  reversed,  the  heaven  is  brass,  and  the 
earth  iron. 

(20)  And  your  strength  shall  be  spent  in 
vain. — That  is,  with  the  heaven  over  them  as  metal, 
their  labour  expended  in  ploughing,  digging,  and 
sowing  will  be  perfectly  useless. 

Your  land  shall  not  yield  her  increase, 
as  no  amount  of  human  labour  will  make  up  for  the 
want  of  rain.  In  Deut.  xi.  17,  where  the  same  punish- 
ment is  threatened,  and  the  same  phrase  is  used,  the 
Authorised  Version  unnecessarily  obliterates  the  iden- 
tity of  the  words  in  the  original  by  rendering  them 
"  the  land  yield  not  het- fruit." 

(21)  And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me.— 
That  is,  continue  the  defiance  of  the  Divine  law,  and 
rebel  against  God's  authority.  The  third  warning,  con- 
tained in  verses  21,  22,  threatens  them  with  destruction 
by  wild  beasts. 

Seven  times  more  plagues.— That  is,  a  stiU 
greater  number.    (See  verse  18.) 

According  to  your  sins.— This  increased  num- 
ber of  scourges  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  sins, 
since  their  defiance,  in  spite  of  the  two  preceding 
classes  of  punishments,  aggravates  and  enhances  their 
guilt. 

(22)  I  wiU  also  send  wild  beasts.— Better,  artd 
I  will  send  wild  beasts.  Wild  beasts,  which  abounded  in 
Palestine  (Exod.  xxiii.  29),  are  used  as  a  punishment  for 
sin  (Deut.  xxxii.  24  ;  2  Kings  xra.  25 ;  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22; 
Ezek.  xiv.  15,  &c.). 

(23)  And  if  ye  wUI  not  be  reformed.—  The 
fourth  warning  (verses  23 — 26)  threatens  the  rebellious 
Israelites  with  a  more  intensified  form  of  the  punish- 
ment partially  mentioned  in  the  first  warning.  (See 
verse  17.) 

(iw)  Then  will  I  also  walk  contrary  unto 
you. — By  their  increased  hostility  to  God,  they  simply 
increase  their  calamities,  since  Ho  whom  they  are  de- 


fying now  also  assumes  a  hostile  attitude  towards  those 
who  are  defiant. 

And  will  punish  you  yet.— Better,  and  I  also 
will  smite  you.   (See  verse  28.) 

(25)  That  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my 
covenant. — Better,  that  shall  avenge  my  covenant, 
that  is,  the  sword,  which  shall  avenge  the  breach  of  the 
Divine  covenant  ;  a  war,  which  will  devastate  them 
because  of  their  rebellion  against  the  covenant  God. 
Hence  the  Chaldee  Versions  render  it,  "that  shall 
avenge  on  you  the  vengeance  for  that  ye  have  trans- 
gressed against  the  words  of  the  law." 

And  when  ye  are  gathered  together  within 
your  cities. — When,  completely  defeated  in  the  battle- 
field, the  Israelites  escape  from  the  avenging  sword  into 
their  fortified  cities,  they  will  then  become  a  prey  to 
pestilence,  so  that  the  sur^-iving  remnant  will  prefer  to 
deliver  themselves  over  into  the  hands  of  tlie  relentless 
enemy.     (Comp.  Jer.  xxi.  6 — 9;   Ezek.  v.  12,  vii.  15.) 

(26)  And  when  I  have  broken  the  staff  of 
your  bread. — Better,  when  I  break  you  the  staff  of 
bread,  that  is,  when  God  cuts  off  their  supply  of 
bread,  which  is  the  staff  of  life.  "  To  break  the  staff 
of  bread  "  denotes  to  take  away  or  to  destroy  the  staff 
or  the  support  which  bread  is  to  man.  This  metaphor 
also  occurs  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  (Isa.  iii.  1 ; 
Ezek.  iv.  16,  v.  16,  xiv.  13 ;  Ps.  cv.  16).  This,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pestilence  in  the  cities,  which  will  drive  them 
to  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  enemy,  or  rather  the 
cause  of  this  pestilence  will  be  the  famine  which  will 
rage  in  the  town  whither  they  fled  for  protection. 

Ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread  in  one 
oven. — Better,  then  ten  women,  &c.,  that  is,  so  great 
will  be  the  famine  when  God  cuts  off  the  supply,  that 
one  ordinary  oven  will  suffice  to  bake  the  bread  of  ten 
families,  who  are  represented  by  their  ten  women,  whilst 
in  ordinary  times  one  oven  was  only  sufiicient  for  one 
family. 

And  they  shall  deliver  you  your  bread  again 
by  weight. — Wlien  it  is  brought  from  the  bake-house 
each  one  will  not  bo  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  he  re- 
quires, but  will  have  his  stinted  allowance  most  care- 
fully  served  out  to  him  by  weight.  Parallel  to  this 
picture  of  misery  is  the  appalling  scene  described  by 
Ezekiel,  "  I  will  break  the  staff  of  bread  in  Jerusalem, 
and  they  shall  eat  bread  by  weight,  and  vrith  care,  and 
they  shall  drink  water  by  measure,  and  with  astonish- 
ment; that  they  may  want  bread  and  water,  and  be 
astonished  one  vrith  another,  and  consume  away  for 
their  iniquity"  (Ezek.  iv.  16,  17). 
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<27)  And  if  ye  will  not  for  all  this 
hearken  unto  me,  but  walk  contrary 
unto  nie  ;  '''**  then  I  will  walk  contrary 
unto  you  also  in  fury;  and  1,  even  1,  will 
chastise  you  seven  times  for  your  sins. 
(20)  a  ^jjjj  yp  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your 
sons,  and  the  flesh  of  your  dauf^htcrs 
shall  ye  eat.  *^"'  And  I  will  destroy 
your  hiffh  places,  and  *cut  down  your 
imaf^es,  and  cast  your  carcases  upon  the 
carcases  of  your  idols,  and  my  soul  shall 
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I  abhor  you.  <'"  And  I  will  make  your 
cities  waste,  and  brinfj  your  sanctuaries 
unto  desolation,  and  1  will  not  smell  the 
savour  of  your  sweet  odours.  '^-'  And  I 
will  bring  the  land  into  desolation :  and 

{our  enemies  which  dwell  therein  shall 
e  astonished  at  it.  <**>  And  I  will 
scatter  you  among  the  heathen,  and  will 
draw  out  a  sword  after  you :  and  your 
land  shall  be  desolate,  and  your  cities 
waste. 


(W)  And  if  ho  will  not  for  all  this  hearken 

unto  me. — Hotter,  And  if,  nntwithiitamlini/  thvm;  ye 
will  not  lira rkcn  unto  «if,  that  is,  it  in  H))ito  of  tlio.se 
nwful  puiiislmioiits  tlioy  i)(THint  in  rrlu'llioii  u^'iiinst 
God.  Willi  tlii.s  reitcnilou  fdnimla  tlio  iiftli  wiiniiiiji; 
is  introduced  (verses  L'7— :i:!|,  wliieh  tlireatcns  the  total 
dostnietion  of  (lie  laud  and  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
tho  most  appiilliiij;  horrors. 
(->*>  Then    I    wUl    walk  contrary  unto   you 

also  in  fury.— Whilst  in  verso  2t  tho  persistent 
rebellion  i.s  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  defied  God 
in  the  simple  words,  '■  then  ivill  1  also  work  contrary 
unto  yon,"  we  have  here  tlio  addition  "  in  fury  "  as  the 
provooation  is  more  intense. 

And  I,  even  I,  will  chastise  you.— Better, 
Aiid  I  <iho  will  chastise  yon.  The  verb  liere  is  dif- 
ferent  from  tho  one  in  verso  li4. 

(-f)  And  ye  shall  oat  the  flesh  of  your  sons. 
— Tho  harrowiiifr  scene  here  deseribcd  is  also  depicted 
in  Dent,  xxviii.  5:5 — ^>7.  This  prediction  actually  came 
to  ])as8  at  tho  siege  of  Samaria  by  the  Syrians  (2  Kings 
vi.  28,  29i,  and  at  tho  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldfcaus,  which  Joremiah  thus  bewails,  "  the  hands  of 
pitiful  women  have  sodden  their  own  chililrcn,  they 
were  their  meat  in  the  dostrnetiou  of  tho  daughter  of 
my  people  "  (Lara.  iv.  10 ;  comp.  also  Jer.  xix.  9 ;  Ezek. 
V,  10 ;  Zecli.  xi.  !>,  &e.).  Tliis  also  hapjiened  at  the 
eicgo  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  A  woman  named  Mary 
killed  her  infant  chilii  and  boiled  it  during  the  lieight 
of  the  famine,  and  after  she  had  eaten  part  of  it,  the 
soldiers  found  the  rest  in  lier  house. 

(30)  And  I  will  destroy  your  high  places.— 
Though  these  eminences  were  also  used  for  tho  worship 
of  Jehovah  (Judges  vi.  25,  2ti,  xiii.  16—23;  1  Sam. 
vii.  10;  1  Kings  iii.  2;  2  Kings  xii.  3;  1  Chron. 
xxi.  26,  &Q.),  the  context  shows  that  the  high  places 
here  are  such  as  were  dedicated  to  idolatrous  worship 
(Num.  xxii.  'H.  xxxiii.  52;  Deut.  xii.  2;  Josh.  xiii.  17, 
&c.).  By  tho  destruction  of  these  places  of  idolatrous 
worship,  tho  Israelites  would  see  how  utterly  worthless 
tho.se  deities  were  whom  they  preferred  to  the  God 
who  had  wrought  .such  signal  redemption  for  them. 

And  cut  down  your  images,— Better,  and  cut 
doicn  ijniir  sun-images,  or  solar-statues,  that  is,  idola- 
trous j>illar8  of  the  sun-god  (Isa,  xvii,  8;  2  Chron.  xiv.  5, 
xxxiv.  7^. 

And  cast  your  carcases  upon  the  carcases 
of  your  idols. — Nothing  could  show  a  greater  con- 
tompt  both  for  tho  idol-worshippers  and  tho  idols  than 
the  picture  here  given.  When  the  apostate  Israelites 
have  succumbed  to  tho  sword,  famine,  and  postileueo, 
they  will  not  even  have  a  seemly  burial,  but  their  car- 
eases  will  be  mixed  up  with  tho  shattered  remains  of 
their  gods,  and  thus  form  one  dunghill.  Similar  is  the 
picture  given  by  Ezckiel,  "  Your  altars  shall  be  doso- 
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Iftto,  and  your  images  shall  be  broken,  and  I  will  cast 
down  your  slain  men  before  your  idols,  and  I  will  lay 
the  dead  carcases  of  the  children  of  Israel  l)efore  their 
idols,  and  I  will  scatter  your  bones  round  about  your 
altars  "  (Ezek.  vi.  4,  5). 

(31)  I  vrxll  make  your  cities  waste.- Not  only 
will  the  elevated  sj)ots  outside  the  cities  with  their  idols 
be  destroyed,  and  tho  carca.scs  of  the  deluded  worship- 
pers be  scattered  among  their  remains,  but  the  cities 
themselves  will  be  converted  into  ruins  anil  desolations 
(Jer.  iv.  7,  ix.  11 ;  Ezek.  vi.  6,  xii.  20;  Neli.   ii.  17,  in-.). 

And  bring  your  sanctuaries  unto  desolation. 
— Even  the  sanctuai-y  with  all  its  holy  j>laces  (Jer.  Ii. 
51 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  7 ;  Amos  \"ii.  9  ;  Pss.  Ixviii.  36,  Ixxiv.  7, 
&e.),  sacred  edifices,  sjniagogues,  &c.  (chap.  xxi.  23), 
will  not  be  spared,  (jod  thus  reversing  the  promise 
which  He  made  to  tho  Israelites,  that  He  will  set  up 
His  dwelling  place  in  tho  midst  of  them  (.sec  verse  11) 
if  they  will  walk  according  to  His  commandments. 

I  w^ill  not  smell  the  savour  of  your  sweet 
odours. — When  this  awful  destruction  of  tho  sane- 
tuary  is  to  take  place  God  will  not  regard  the  fact  that 
the  odour  of  sweet  sacrifices  is  there  being  offered  ni). 
I  Sec  chap.  i.  9.)  Tlie  serince  wliicli  may  tlien  be  per- 
formed to  Him  will  not  hinder  Him  from  cxeeutinj; 
this  judgment. 

(32)  And  I  wiU.  bring  the  land  into  desolation. 
Better,  And  I  myself  icill  briny,  &c.  Frcmi  the  niin  of 
the  cities  and  the  sanctuaries  the  desolation  extends  to 
the  whole  country.  Whilst  the  devastations  hitherto 
were  the  result  of  God  j)ermitting  hostile  invasions  and 
conquests,  the  desolation  of  the  whole  country  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Israelites  described  in  the  following 
verses  are  to  be  the  work  of  God  Himself.  Ho  who  has 
promised  to  bless  the  land  in  so  marN-cUons  a  manner 
(verses  4 — 10)  as  a  reward  for  their  obedience,  will 
Himself  reduce  it  to  the  most  astounding  desolation  as 
a  punishment  for  their  disobedience,  so  much  so,  that 
their  very  enemies  will  bo  amazed  at  it  (Jer.  ix.  11; 
Ezek.  v.  l.T,  xxxiii.  28,  29.  xxxv.  10,  xxxvi.  5). 

(33)  And  I  will  scatter  you  among  the 
heathen. — They  will  not  even  be  permitted  to  tarry 
among  the  ruins  of  thoir  favoured  places,  but  God  Him- 
self, who  Ijrings  about  the  desolation,  will  disperse  tiie 
sur\'iving  inhabitants  far  and  wide. 

And  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you.— To 
show  how  complete  this  dispersion  is  to  be,  God  is 
represented  with  a  drawn  sword  in  His  hand  pursuing 
them  and  scattering  them,  so  that  both  their  land  ana 
every  city  in  it  should  1)0  denuded  of  them,  and  that 
there  should  bo  no  possibility  of  any  of  them  turning 
back.  Thus  the  sword  which  God  promised  should  not  go 
through  their  land  (see  verse  6)  if  thov  walk  according 
to  the  Divine  commandments,  will  now  Ik"  wielded  by 
Himself  to  bring  about  their  utter  dispersion  from  the 
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(34)  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  ssjjb- 
baths,  as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and 
ye  he  in  yoiu"  enemies'  land ;  even  then 
shall  the  land  rest,  and  enjoy  her  sab- 
baths. '^^'  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate 
it  shall  rest ;  because  it  did  not  rest  in 
your  sabbaths,  when  ye  dwelt  upon  it. 

(36)  ^jj(j  upon  them  that  are  left  alive 
of  you  I  will  send  a  faintness  into  their 
hearts  in  the  lands  of  their  enemies ; 
and  the  sound  of  a  ^  shaken  leaf  shall 
chase  them ;  and  they  shall  flee,  as  flee- 
ing from  a  sword ;  and  they  shall  fall 
when  none  pursueth.  (^'')  Aiad  they  shall 
fall  one  upon  another,  as  it  wei"e  before 
a  sword,  when  none  pursueth :  and  ye 
shall  have  no  power  to  stand  before  your 
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enemies.  <^'  And  ye  shall  perish  among 
the  heathen,  and  the  land  of  your 
enemies  shall  eat  you  up.  '^^^  And  they 
that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine  away  iu 
their  iniquity  in  your  enemies'  lands  ; 
and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their 
fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them. 
<**''  If  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity, 
and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  with 
their  trespass  which  they  trespassed 
against  me,  and  that  also  they  have 
walked  contrary  unto  me  ;  (*^*  and  tJiat 
I  also  have  walked  contrary  unto  them, 
and  have  brought  them  into  the  land  of 
their  enemies ;  if  then  their  uncircum- 
cised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  then 
accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  ini- 


land.  A  similar  appalling  scene  is  described  by  Jere- 
miah :  "  I  will  scatter  them  also  among-  the  heathen, 
whom  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known  :  and  I 
will  send  a  sword  after  them,  till  I  have  consumed 
them"  (Jer.  ix.  16,  with  chap.  xlii.  16 — 18;  Ezek. 
xii.  14). 

(34)  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths.— 
The  land,  which  participates  both  iu  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  the  Israelites  (see  chap,  xviii.  25),  and  which 
through  their  disobedience  of  the  Divine  laws  would  be 
deprived  of  her  sabbatical  rests  as  long  as  the  rebellious 
people  occupy  it,  would  now  at  last  be  able  to  enjoy  its 
prescribed  legal  rest,  when  it  is  ridden  of  these  defiant 
transgressors,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in  exile. 

(35)  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest ; 
because  it  did  not  rest  .  .  .—  Better,  All  the  days 
of  its  desolation  sliall  it  keep  that  rest  which  it  did  not 
rest,  &c.,  that  is,  the  land  during  its  desolation  will  not 
be  cultivated  but  will  lie  fallow,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
make  up  by  its  long  rest  for  the  many  sabbaths  and 
sabbatical  years  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the 
lawless  Israelites  during  their  sojourn  in  it.  (Comp. 
Jer.  xxxiv.  17 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.) 

(36,  37)  And  upon  them  that  are  left  alive  of 
you. — Better,  And  as  to  those  that  remain  of  you,  as 
the  Authorised  Version  generally  renders  this  expi-es- 
sion.  This  obviates  the  insertion  of  the  expression 
"  alive,"  which  is  not  iu  the  original,  and  is  not  put  in 
the  Authorised  Version  in  verse  39,  where  the  same 
phrase  occurs.  Where  these  will  remain  is  explained 
in  the  next  clause. 

I  will  send  a  faintness  into  their  hearts.— 
Tliat  is.  He  will  implant  in  them  such  timidity  and 
cowardice  that  they  will  be  frightened  at  the  faintest 
sound.  He  will  make  life  a  misery  to  them.  (Comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  65—67.) 

(38)  And  ye  shall  perish  among  the  heathen. 
— Better,  And  ye  shall  be  lost  among  the  heathen,  as  the 
word  here  rendered  "  perish  "  is  often  translated.  (See 
Deut.  xxii.  3;  1  Sam.  ix.  3,  20;  Jer.  1.  6;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  4,  16;  Ps.  cxix.  176,  &c.)  The  context  plainly 
shows  that  utter  destruction  is  not  meant  here.  The 
very  next  verse  speaks  of  a  remnant  who  are  to  pine 
away,  whilst  verse  40  speaks  of  their  confessing  their 
guilt. 

The  land  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you  up. 
— That  is,  they  shall  be  so  completely  mixed  up  with 


the  heathen  nations  amongst  whom  they  are  to  be  dis- 
persed, and  so  utterly  incorporated  amongst  them,  that 
they  wiU  disappear,  and  have  no  separate  existence. 
This  is  the  sense  of  this  peculiar  phrase  iu  Num.  xiii. 
32 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  13. 

(39)  And  they  that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine 
away  in  their  iniquity. — Better,  But  those  that 
remain  of  you,  shall  pine  away  because  of  their 
iniquity,  that  is,  those  who  wiU  survive  the  terrible 
doom  described  under  the  five  warnings,  wUl  pine  away 
with  grief,  reflecting  upon  their  sins  which  have  brought 
upon  them  these  tribulations. 

And  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers 
shall  they  pine  away  with  them. — Better,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers  with 
them  shall  they  pine  away,  that  is,  they  shall  pine 
away  on  account  of  their  ancestral  sins,  which  they 
repeat  and  reproduce.  Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee 
Versions  render  it,  "  And  also  on  account  of  the  evil 
sins  of  their  fathers,  which  they  hold  fast  in  their 
hands,  shall  they  pine  away."  It  may,  however,  also 
be  i-endered,  "  And  also  on  account  of  the  iniquities  of 
their  fathers  which  are  with  them ; "  that  is,  wliich 
they  must  bear  and  expiate.     (See  Exod.  xx.  5.) 

(40)  If  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity.— 
Better,  And  they  shall  confess,  that  is,  when  their 
sufferings  have  reached  this  terrible  point,  the 
Israelites  wiU  realise  and  confess  their  iniquities  and 
those  of  their  fathers  who  liave  perished  in  these 
terrible  punishments,  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  who 
are  no  longer  alive  to  confess  their  sins  themselves. 
The  whole  descrijition  is  present  to  the  Lawgiver's 
mind ;  hence  the  different  degrees  of  tlie  sins,  the 
various  stages  of  the  sufferings,  and  the  ultimate  peni- 
tence of  the  people  are  described  as  passing  before  our 
eyes,  as  if  exhibited  in  a  kaleidoscope. 

With  their  trespass  which  they  trespassed 
against  me. — Better,  because  of  their  tres2}ass  that 
they  have,  &c.,  as  this  phrase  is  rendered  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version  in  Dan.  ix.  7. 

(41)  And  that  I  also  have  walked  contrary 
unto  them. — That  is,  and  they  shall  also  confess  that 
through  their  walking  contrary  unto  God,  He  also 
walked  contraiy  unto  them,  and  brought  them  into  the 
land  of  their  enemies. 

If  then  their  uncireumcised  hearts  be 
humbled, — Better,  or  rather,    their   uncireumcised 
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quity :  "-'  then  will  I  remember  my 
covenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  my  cove- 
nant with  Isaac,  and  also  my  covenant 
with  Abraham  will  I  remember ;  and  I 
■will  remember  the  land. 

<*'»  The  land  also  shall  be  left  of  them, 
and  shall  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  while  she 
lieth  desolate  without  them :  and  they 
shall  accept  of  the  punishment  of  their 
iniquity :  because,  even  because  they 
despised  my  judj^ments,  and  because 
their  soul  abhorred  my  statutes. 
("'  And  yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in 
the  land  of  their  enemies,  *  I  will  not 
cast  them  away,  neither  will  I  abhor 
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them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to 
break  my  covenant  with  them  :  for  I  am 
the  LoKij  their  God.  <**>  But  I  will  for 
theii"  sakes  remember  the  covenant  of 
their  ancestors,  whom  I  brouj^ht  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Ef^ypt  in  the  sif^ht  of 
the  heathen,  that  I  might  be  their  God  : 
I  am  the  Lord. 

(K)  These  are  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments and  laws,  which  the  Loku  made 
between  him  and  the  children  of  Israel 
in  mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.  —  ")  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <-'  Speak 


hearts  shall  be  humbled.  Tliis  is  a  resumption  of  tlie 
stutmiR'iit  iimdc  at  tlm  bofjiuuiiif;  of  verso  40,  viz., 
"  Ami  they  »liall  confess  their  iuiciuity  .  .  . ; "  or 
riitlier,  their  uncircumaised  hearts  shall  be  humbled. 
That  is,  perverse  and  stuljhoru  lioarts ;  too  proud  tii 
make  au  liunible  coufossion.  (See  <'liap.  xix.  lJ;i,  with 
Jer.  ix.  -ti.)  The  same  motaplior  is  usod  by  the 
Apostlo :  "  Yo  stitfiieeked  and  uiieircunieised  iu  hejirt 
and  oars,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts 
vii.  51). 

Accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity. 
— Rather,  accept  wiltiiujtij,  tlmt  is,  tliey  will  aeknow. 
ledjfo  tlio  justice  of  their  punishment,  and  be  in  that 
frame  of  mind  when  tliey  will  freely  own  that  the 
punishment  is  not  cominensurato  with  their  (.fuilt,  and 
willingly  accept  the  Divine  retribution.  The  exact 
shade  of  meaning  covered  bytliis  phra.so  in  tlio  original 
cannot  adeciuatoly  bo  given  in  a  translation,  since  the 
verb  here  translated  •"  accept,"  or  "  accept  willingly." 
is  tho  same  which  is  translated  "  enjoy  '  iu  verse  3-t. 
Tlio  whole  phrase  denotes  literally,  tliey  shall  rejoice  in 
their  iniquity,  or  i;i  (he  pimisliment  uf  their  iniquity  ; 
they  will  take  it  joyfully,  as  tlio  best  and  most  appro- 
priate means  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  pjussage,  "  1  will  bear  tlie  indigna- 
tion of  the  Lord,  for  I  have  sinned  against  him  " 
(Micah  vii.  9). 

(-ti)  Then  will  I  remember.— That  is,  perform 
tho  covenant  God  made.  The  expression  "  remember  " 
frequently  denotes  "  to  be  mindful,"  "  to  perform," 
csjjecially  when  used  with  regard  to  God ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, "  I  have  remomliercd  niy  covenant."  etc.  (Exod. 
\-\.  5,  6)  ;  "  Ho  remembered  for  them  his  covenant " 
(Ps.  cvi.  15). 

My  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  my  cove- 
nant with  Isaac,  and  also  my  covenant  with 
Abraham. — When  thus  brought  to  repentanee,  the 
Lord  will  perform  towards  them  tho  covenant  which 
He  made  with  their  ancestors,  and  in  which  He  not 
only  promised  that  the  Israelites  are  to  be  a  numerous 
})oople,  but  that  they  are  to  possess  tho  hind  for  over 
(Exod.  xxxii.  13).  From  the  fact  that  the  expression 
"covenant"  is  hero  except ionally  repeated  before  the 
name  of  each  patriarch,  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  rightly  concluded  that  it  refers  to  three 
distinct  covenants  made  resjjoetively  with  the  jiatri- 
archs.  Hence  tho  Chaldee  Versions  render  it,  "  And  I 
will  remember  in  mercy  the  C4)vonaiit  which  I  cove- 
nanted with  Jacob  at  Bethel  [Gen.  xxxv.  i) — 15],  and 
also  the  covenant  wliich  I  covenanted  with  Isaac  at 


Mount  Moriah  [Gen.  xxii.l,  and  tho  covenant  which  I 
covenanted  with  Abraliain  V-twecn  the  divided  pieces 
[of  tho  sacrifices  (Gen.  xv.  1« — 21)]."  The  ancients 
also  call  attention  to  tlio  fact  that  whilst  in  all  other 
passages  whore  tlie  three  patriarchs  arc  mentioned 
together,  tho  order  is  according  to  their  seniority,  viz., 
Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  24;  Exod.  ii.  24, 
vi.  8,  xxxii.  13;  Deut.  xxix.  13.  xxxiv.  4;  2  Kings  xiii. 
23;  Ps.  cv.  8 — 10;  1  Chrou.  xvi.  16 — 17 1,  this  is  the 
solitary  instance  where  the  regular  order  is  invijrted. 

(«j  The  land  also  shall  be  left  of  them.— 
Better,  but  the  land  shall  be  deserted  by  them.  Tlie 
solemn  warning  is  here  reiterated,  that  Iwfore  God  will 
remember  His  covenant  with  the  patriarchs,  and  also 
bo  mindful  of  the  land,  the  land  must  bo  dejKipulatcd 
of  its  rebellious  inhabitants,  and  enjoy  the  Sabbaths 
which  have  been  denied  to  it.  This  verse,  therefore, 
which  is  substantially  a  rejietitiou  of  verses  33,  34, 
seems  to  liave  teen  inserted  here  to  deprecate  more 
solemnly  the  heiuousness  of  their  sins. 

(H)  And  yet  for  aU  that.— Better,  And  yet  even 
so,  that  is,  even  if  it  be  so  that  they  remain  exiles  in 
foreign  lands  for  a  long  time,  this  is  no  proof  that  God 
has  iiually  east  them  off,  has  given  them  over  to  dc- 
stniction,  and  abrogated  His  covenant  with  them.  He 
is  always  their  God,  and  will  keep  His  covenant  for 
ever. 

(«)  But  I  will  for  their  sakes  remember  the 

covenant. — Better,  And  u-ill  remember  unto  them  the 
covenant,  that  is,  as  their  God  He  will  execute  to  them 
the  covenant  which  He  made  with  their  ancestors.  This 
verse  is  therefore  closely  connected  with  the  preceding 
verse. 

(<«)  These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments.— 
That  is,  the  statutes  and  judgments  contained  iu  chaps. 
XXV.  1 — xxvi.  4.5. 

In  Mount  Sinai. — That  is,  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
triet  of  Sinai.  This  group  of  statutes  therefore  con- 
cludes with  the  very  phrase  with  which  it  bcgaii  (see 
chap.  xxv.  I),  thus  showing  that  it  forms  a  section  by 
itself. 

XXVII. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— Like  the 
group  of  enactments  contained  in  chaps,  xxv.  1 — xxvi. 
45,  the  regulations  about  the  different  kinds  of  vows 
are  introduced  with  the  formula  which  indicates  that 
the  section  before  us  constitutes  a  separate  Divine 
communication.  As  sundry  allusions  are  made  through- 
out this  book  to  vows,  thus  legally  acknowledging  the 
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unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.  When  a  man  shall  make  a  singu- 
lar vow,  the  persons  shall  he  for  the 
Lord  by  thy  estimation.  <^'  And  thy 
estimation  shall  be  of  the  male  from 
twenty  years  old  even  unto  sixty  years 
old,  even  thy  estimation  shall  be  fifty 
shekels  of  silvei',  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary.  <*'  And  if  it  he  a  female, 
then  thy  estimation  shall  be  thirty  she- 
kels.    <^)  And  if  it  he  from  five  years  old 


even  unto  twenty  years  old,  then  thy 
estimation  shall  be  of  the  male  twenty 
shekels,  and  for  the  female  ten  shekels. 
'^'And  if  it  he  from  a  month  old  even 
unto  five  years  old,  then  thy  estimation 
shall  be  of  the  male  five  shekels  of  sil- 
ver, and  for  the  female  thy  estimation 
sTudl  he  three  shekels  of  silver.  '^J  And 
if  it  he  from  sixty  years  old  and  above  ; 
if  -ii  6e  a  male,  then  thy  estimation  shall 
be  fifteen  shekels,  and  for  the  female 


existence  of  the  ancient  practice  of  votive  ofEerings 
(chaps,  vii.  16,  xxii.  18,  21,  23,  xxiii.  38,i,  the  Levitical 
code,  whicli  is  pre-eminently  designed  to  uphold  the 
holiness  of  the  sanctuary  and  its  saci'ifices,  as  well  as 
the  holiness  of  the  priests  and  the  people,  would  be  in- 
complete without  defining  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
these  self-imposed  sacrifices. 

(2)  Shall  make  a  singular  vow.— Better,  shall 
consecrate  a  vow.  (See  chap.  xxii.  21.)  According  to 
the  interpretation  of  this  phrase  which  obtained  during 
the  second  Temple  it  denotes  shall  iwonounce  a  vow. 
Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee  Versions  render  it,  "shall 
distinctly  pronounce  a  vow."  Accordiugly,  no  vow 
mentally  made  or  conceived  was  deemed  binding.  It 
had  to  be  distinctly  pronounced  in  words.  Tlie  form 
of  the  vow  is  nowhere  given  in  the  Bible.  Like  many 
other  points  of  detail,  the  wording  of  it  was  left  to  the 
administrators  of  the  law.  They  divided  vows  into 
two  classes  :  (1)  Positive  vows,  by  which  a  man  bound 
himself  to  consecrate  for  religious  purposes  his  own 
person,  those  members  of  his  family  over  whom  he  had 
control,'or  any  portion  of  his  property,  and  for  this  kind 
of  vow  the  formula  was  "  Behold  I  consecrate  this  to 
the  Lord  "  ;  and  (2)  Negative  vows,  by  which  he  pro- 
mised to  abstain  from  enjoying  a  certain  thing,  for 
wliich  the  formula  was,  "  Such  and  such  a  thing  be  mi- 
lawful  to  me  for  so  many  daj-s,  weeks,  or  for  ever." 

The  persons  shall  be  for  the  Lord  by  thy 
estimation. — Better,  sotils  to  the  Lord  according  to 
thy  estimation,  that  is,  the  vow  consists  of  consecrating 
persons  to  the  Lord  with  the  intention  of  redeeming  by 
money  the  persons  thus  consecrated,  according  to  the 
valuation  put  upon  them  by  Moses.  Tliis  part  of  the 
verse  explains  the  nature  of  the  vow,  and  takes  it  iPor 
granted  that  by  consecrating  a  human  being  to  God  by 
a  vow  is  meant  to  substitute  the  money  value  for  him. 
By  the  suffix,  "  thy  estimation,"  Moses  is  meant,  to 
whom  these  regulations  are  here  Divinely  communi- 
cated, and  upon  whom  it  devolved  in  the  first  instance 
to  carry  out  the  law.  (See  chap.  v.  15,  18.)  During 
the  second  Temple  any  Israelite  could  estimate  the 
money  value  of  a  person  thus  vowed  to  the  Lord. 

(3)  And  thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male. 
— Bettor,  Then  thy  estimation  of  the  male  shall  be  [as 
follows). 

From  twenty  years  old  even  unto  sixty 
years  old.— The  estimation  not  only  begins  with  the 
male,  who  is  the  most  important  person,  but  takes 
special  notice  of  his  age.  The  years  here  specified 
represent  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  he  is  to  be  rated 
not  according  to  his  rank  or  position,  Ijut  according  to 
the  value  of  his  services. 

Fifty  shekels  of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary.— Whether  the  person  who  makes 
this  vow  makes  it  with  regard  to  himself,  or  whether  he 


dedicates  by  it  any  other  member  of  the  community,  he 
is  to  pay  fifty  silver  shekels,  wliich  in  our  currency 
would  be  £6  9s.  2d.,  if  the  man  thus  consecrated  is 
between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  This  sum  he 
is  to  pay,  whether  rich  or  poor.  For  this  sum  he  was 
liable,  diu-iug  the  second  Temple,  if  he  said  "  My  value 
be  upon  me,"  or  "This  man's  value  be  upon  me,"  or 
"  Such  a  man's  value  be  upon  mo." 

(*)  And  if  it  be  a  female  .  .  .  thirty  shekels. 
— As  the  woman  is  the  weaker  vessel,  and  her  labour  is 
of  less  value,  if  she  vows  herself  or  dedicates  by  a  vow 
any  other  one  of  her  own  sex  to  the  sanctuary,  she  is  to 
pay  thirty  shekels,  or  £3  17s.  6d.,  provided  she  is  within 
the  above-named  limits  of  age.  This  was  the  value  of 
a  slave  (Exod.  xxi.  32),  and  is  the  price  at  which  Christ 
was  sold  (Matt,  xxvii.  9).  It  is  supposed  that  under 
this  provision  Jephtha  might  have  redeemed  his 
daughter  whom  he  unwittingly  vowed  to  the  Lord 
(Judges  xi.  30).     (See,  however,  verse  29.) 

(5)  If  it  be  from  five  years  old,  even  unto 
twenty  years.— From  the  fact  that  a  child  of  five 
years  is  here  mentioned  it  is  evident  that  the  vows  here 
spoken  of  are  not  simply  those  which  a  man  makes 
with  regard  to  his  own  person,  but  which  he  also  makes 
about  others,  since  a  vow  involving  the  payment  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  on  the  part  of  a  child  was 
of  no  force.  The  case,  therefore,  here  contemplated  is 
of  a  father  or  mother  vowing  the  male  child  unto  the 
Lord  or  of  any  other  person  taking  upon  himself  to  pay 
the  value  of  such  and  such  a  child  to  the  sanctuary. 
This  is  stUI  more  manifest  from  the  following  verse. 

The  male  twenty  shekels.— As  the  services  of 
a  boy  at  the  age  here  specified  are  of  much  less  value, 
the  parent,  or  anyone  else,  who  vows  him  to  the  sanc- 
tuary is  to  pay  £2  lis.  8d. 

The  female  ten  shekels. — For  the  girl,  whose 
value  is  proportionately  less,  the  vower  is  to  pay 
£1  5s.  lOd. ;  being  the  same  value  put  on  an  old  woman. 
(See  verse  7.) 

(6)  From  a  month  old  even  unto  five  years 
old. — That  is,  if  a  parent,  or  any  other  person,  devotes 
his  or  anyone  else's  chUd  to  the  sanctuary,  he  is  obliged 
to  be  redeemed  according  to  the  prescribed  valuation. 
The  formula  used  in  such  a  case  during  the  second 
Temple  was,  "  Behold  the  estimation  of  this  my  boy,  or 
this  my  girl,  or  of  that  boy  or  that  girl,  be  upon  me." 

The  male  five  shekels  of  silver. — As  at  this 
tender  age  the  service  of  a  child  is  not  of  much  value, 
the  vower  is  to  pay  for  a  boy  12s.  lid. 

The  female  .  .  .  three  shekels  of  silver. — 
The  girl  being  proportionately  less  valuable,  is  to  be 
redeemed  at  7s.  9d. 

(7)  From  sixty  years  old  and  above. — Being 
almost  past  labour,  the  old  man  is  next  in  value  to  the 
child. 
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ten  shekels.  '*'  But  if  he  be  poorer  than 
thy  estimation,  then  he  shall  present 
himself  before  the  priest,  and  the  priest 
shall  value  him ;  acconlinjjf  to  his 
ability  that  vowed  shall  thu  jjriest  value 
him. 

("'  And  if  il  hi:  a  beast,  whereof  men 
bring  an  offering  unto  the  Loitn,  all  that 
uny  man  giveth  of  such  unto  the  Lord 
ahall  be  holy.  ('"'  He  shall  not  alter  it, 
nor  chauge  it,  a  good  for  a  bad,  or  a  bad 
for  a  good  :  and  if  he  shall  at  all  change 
beast  for  beast,  then  it  and   the  ex- 


1  Hrb^  (iffortliu'j 
to  thi/  ftttiiutttutt. 
O  prust,  dtc. 


change  thereof  shall  be  holy.  <"*  And 
if  it  be  any  unclean  beast,  of  which  they 
do  not  oiler  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord, 
then  he  shall  present  the  beast  before 
the  priest :  "-'  and  the  priest  shall  value 
it,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad :  'as  thou 
valuest  it,  who  art  the  priest,  so  shall  it 
be.  *"*  But  if  he  will  at  all  redeem  it, 
then  he  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereof 
unto  thy  estimation. 

('*'  And  when  a  man  shall  sanctify  his 
house  to  be  holy  unto  the  Loku,  then 
the  priest  shall  estimate  it,  whether  it 


A  male  .  .  .  fifteen  shekels.— Tlic  old  mau  is 

thoreforo  tn  be  riMli'ciiioil  at  tl  ISs.  <h\. 

The  female  ten  shekels.— Tlio  old  woniiin,  from 
sixty  nnd  uiiwards,  is  estimated  at  exactly  tlio  mime 
value  as  tli(^  girl  from  five  to  twenty  years  old  (see 
verse  5),  and  honeo  is  to  \m  redeemed  at  €1  5s.  lOd.  It 
will  1)0  seen  tinit  the  disproportion  between  a  mau  and 
a  woman  is  not  the  same  in  old  age  as  in  youth.  The 
authorities  during  the  seeond  Templo  aeeoujit  for  it 
l)V  adducing  the  adage,  "  An  old  mau  in  the  house  is 
jilways  in  the  way;  an  old  woman  in  the  house  is  a 
treasure,  she  manages  all  houseliold  affairs." 

<s)  But  if  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation. 
— That  is,  if  tlio  person  who  makes  the  vow  possesses 
less  than  the  specified  legal  rates  required  to  re- 
deem it. 

Then  he  shall  present  himself  before  the 
priest. — The  nnui  pleading  poverty  is  to  appear  before 
the  priest,  who  is  to  examine  into  his  circumstances,  and 
tax  him  accordingly.  The  minimum.  howcviT.  which 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  during  the  sc<'ond  Temple  was 
•one  shekel.  If  anj-one  neglected  paying  his  vows  to 
the  Temple  treasury,  his  goods  were  seized  by  the 
©fiScials.  This,  however,  had  to  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  deprive  the  man  of  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  bailiffs  were  obliged  to  leave  a  mechanic 
two  sets  of  tools,  a  husbandman  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a 
donkey  driver  his  donkey.  They  were  bound  to  leave 
food  sufficient  for  thirty  days,  and  bedding  for  twelve 
mouths;  and  they  could  never  seize  f ho  man's  sandals 
or  phylacteries,  or  his  wife's  property,  or  his  children's 
clothes. 

(9)  And  if  it  be  a  beast,  whereof  men  bring 
an  offering. — Tliat  is,  if  what  a  man  vows  consists  of 
sacrificial  ((uadrupeds,  viz.,  bullocks,  sheep,  or  goats. 

Shall  be  holy. — That  is,  must  not  be  redeemed  at 
all.  They  were  delivered  to  the  sanctuary  :  they  were 
sold  by  the  priests  to  those  Israelites  who  required 
them  as  sacrifices  for  the  altar,  and  the  money  exjiendcd 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  service. 

(W)  He  shall  not  alter  it,  nor  change  it.— 
The  identical  animal  vowed  is  to  bo  delivered;  no 
change  wliatever,  even  if  it  is  in  the  substitution  of  a 
V)etter  for  an  inferior  animal,  is  permitted.  The  stn>S3 
laid  upon  this  part  of  the  enactment  is  indicated  by  the 
■employment  here  of  two  verbs  of  the  same  import.  If 
he  who  vows  does  change  the  one  he  dedicated  to  the 
Lord,  both  the  animals,  the  one  he  originally  vowed 
and  the  ono  he  substituted  for  it,  arc  alike  holy,  and 
must  1)0  delivered  to  the  sanctuary. 

(11)  And  if  it  be  any  unclean  beast.— That  is, 
if  what  he  vows  consists  of  au  unclean  beast,  which 


does  not  belong  to  the  three  kinds  of  sacrificial  quad- 
rupeds, and  whii'h  caimot  therefore  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar.  According  to  the  authorities  during  the  second 
Temple,  however,  the  expression  "  unch'an  beast  "  hero 
denotes  defective  sacrificial  animals,  such  as  oxen,  shecj), 
and  goats  with  blemishes,  which  have  become  unlawful 
for  the  altar. 

(1-)  Whether  it  be  good  or  bad.— That  is,  the 
priest  shall  estimate  its  value  according  to  tlio  condi- 
tion of  the  animal,  whatever  that  may  be,  whether  it  is 
of  good  quality  or  bad. 

(la)  But  if  he  will  at  all  redeem  it.— Better, 
and  if  he  wishes  io  redeem  it,  that  is,  the  man  himself 
who  vowed  it  for  the  sanctuary.  Tlie  estimate  put 
upon  the  animal  in  question  was  intended  for  anyone 
who  \vislied  to  purchase  it,  not  excluding,  however,  the 
person  who  vowed  it. 

He  shall  add  a  fifth  part.- Wliilst  anyone  else 
could  purchase  the  animal  at  the  valuation  put  ujxin  it 
by  the  priest,  its  former  owner  is  to  pay  a  fifth  more 
than  the  valuation  price.  Tliis  was  probably  intended 
as  a  fine  for  taking  back  a  thing  which  he  promised  to 
the  Lord.  For  the  way  in  which  the  fifth  part  was 
comjratcd  during  the  second  Temple  see  chap.  v.  16. 

(H)  And  when  a  man  shall  sanctify  his  house. 
— That  is,  devotes  it  to  the  service  of  God  by  a  vow,  when 
if  has  to  be  sold  and  the  money  used  Ijy  the  authorities 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  sanctuary,  unless 
it  is  required  as  a  dwelling  for  the  priest.s,  or  for  some 
other  purpose  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  Temple. 
The  sale,  however,  can  only  take  place  after  the  priest 
has  carefully  examined  it,  ascertained  and  fixed  its 
value,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  house.  It  then 
can  be  bought  by  any  one  at  the  price  so  fixed.  The 
expression  "  house  "  the  authorities  during  the  second 
Temple  interpreted  to  mean  not  only  the  building  itself 
but  anj-tliing  belonging  to  it,  or  any  article  of  furniture 
in  it  which  the  owner  could  vow  to  the  sanctuary  sepa. 
rately,  whilst  from  the  expression  "his  house"  they 
concluded  that  the  house  or  the  things  therein  must 
bo  absolutely  his  own,  and  that  he  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  disposal.  Hence  any  house  or  property 
obtained  by  fraud  neither  the  defrauder  nor  the  de- 
frauded could  vow  to  the  sanctuary,  since  the  property 
was  not  proi>erly  in  the  possession  of  either,  and  could 
not  be  called  his.  Moreover,  if  anyone  vowed  a  thing 
by  mistake,  it  could  not  be  claimed  for  the  sanctuary, 
the  vow  under  such  circumstances  was  reganled  as  null 
and  void.  From  these  considerations,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  any  article  that  was  vowed  could  be  re- 
deemed, it  is  evident  that  the  Mosaic  vow  of  consecra- 
tion to  the  sanctuary  imparted   no   sacramental  and 
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he  good  or  bad  :  as  the  priest  shall  es&- 
mate  it,  so  shall  it  stand.  '^^'  And  if  he 
that  sanctified  it  will  redeem  his  house, 
then  he  shall  add  the  fifth  part  of  the 
money  of  thy  estimation  unto  it,  and  it 
shall  be  his. 

(1^*  And  if  a  man  shall  sanctify  unto 
the  LoED  some  part  of  a  field  of  his  pos- 
session, then  thy  estimation  shall  be 
according  to  the  seed  thereof :  ^  an 
homer  of  barley  seed  shall  be  valued  at 
fifty  shekels  of  sUver.  f^''*  If  he  sanctify 
his  field  from  the  year  of  jubile,  accord- 
ing to  thy  estimation  it  shall  stand. 
<i^'  But  if  he  sanctify  his  field  after  the 


1  Or,  the  land  of 
an  homer,  &c.: 


jubile,  then  the  priest  shall  reckon  unto 
him  the  money  according  to  the  yeara 
that  remain,  even  unto  the  year  of  the 
jubile,  and  it  shall  be  abated  from  thy 
estimation. 

(i^>  And  if  he  that  sanctified  the  field 
will  in  any  wdse  redeem  it,  theruhe  shall 
add  the  fifth  part  of  the  money  of  thy 
estimation  unto  it,  and  it  shall  be  as- 
sured to  him.  (2")  And  if  he  will  not 
redeem  the  field,  or  if  he  have  sold  the 
field  to  another  man,  it  shall  not  be  re- 
deemed any  more.  <^^*  But  the  field, 
when  it  goeth  out  in  the  jubile,  shall  be 
holy  unto  the  Lord,  as  a  field  devoted  ; 


inalienable  sanctity  to  the  objects  tliemselves  in  our 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  consecration.  It  is  not  the  gift, 
but  its  money  value  which  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  holy 
cause. 

(15)  And  if  he  that  sanetifled  it  will  redeem 
his  house. — Though  the  net  price  thus  fixed  by  the 
priest  is  all  that  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  buy  it  has 
to  pay  for  the  house,  yet  if  the  former  owner  of  it,  or, 
according  to  the  practice  wliich  obtained  during  the 
second  Temple,  his  son,  wife,  or  nearest  of  kin,  wishes  to 
redeem  it,  he  is  to  add  one-fifth  more  than  the  valua- 
tion price,  just  as  in  the  case  of  .animals,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  is,  for  taking  back  a  thing  which  he 
once  promised  to  the  Lord.     (See  verse  13.) 

(16)  Some  part  of  a  field  of  his  possession. — 
That  is,  if  he  consecrates  by  a  vow  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  a  portion  of  a  field  which  he  inherits  from 
his  forefathers,  and  which,  therefore,  constitutes  a  part 
of  his  inalienable  patrimony,  thus  distinguishing  it  from 
a  field  which  he  has  acquired  by  Ids  own  purchase. 
(See  verse  22.)  The  words,  some  part,  which  are  in 
italics,  ai-e  implied  in  the  Hebrew  construction  of  these 
words.  No  man  was  allowed  to  vow  the  whole  of  his 
estates  to  the  sanctuary,  as  he  would  thereby  impoverish 
his  own  family. 

Thy  estim.ation  shall  be  according  to  the 
seed  thereof. — Better,  thy  estimation  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  its  seed,  that  is,  he  is  not  to  part  with  the 
field  thus  vowed  for  the  sanctuary,  but  the  priest  is  to 
value  the  area  according  to  the  quantity  of  seed  required 
for  sowing  it. 

An  homer  of  barley  seed  shall  be  valued  at 
fifty  shekels  of  silver.— That  is,  if  the  piece  of  land 
which  he  vowed  could  properly  be  cropped  with  one 
homer,  or  five  bushels  and  a  half  of  barley  seed,  he  is 
to  value  it  at  £6  9s.  2d.  (See  verse  3.)  According  to 
the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  these  fifty 
shekels  covered  the  value  of  the  produce  for  the  whole 
period  of  forty-nine  years,  that  is,  from  one  jubile 
year  to  another,  so  that  a  plot  of  land  of  the  dimensions 
here  described  was  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  one 
shekel  per  annum.  The  person  who  made  the  vow 
could,  under  these  circumstances,  always  redeem  it,  as 
it  would  almost  amount  to  a  gift  to  let  any  stranger 
buy  it  at  this  price.  The  low  value  put  upon  it  was 
e^ndently  designed  not  to  deprive  the  family  of  their 
means  of  subsistence,  since  the  patrimonial  estates  were 
almost  always  the  only  source  of  their  livelihood. 

(17)  If  he  sanctify  his  field  from  the  year  of 
jubile. — That  is,  the  above-named  valuation  of  fifty 
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shekels  only  applies  if  he  makes  the  vow  immediately 
after  tlie  expiration  of  the  year  of  jubile,  when  the 
period  covered  by  this  estimation  is  forty-nine  years. 

(18)  But  if  he  sanctify  his  field  after  the 
jubile.  —  If,  however,  the  vow  is  made  after  the 
jubile,  the  priest  is  to  value  the  field  according  to  the 
number  of  years  from  the  time  of  the  vow  to  the  next 
jubile  year. 

And  it  shall  be  abated  from  thy  estim.ation. 
— That  is,  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last 
jubile  up  to  the  time  when  he  made  the  vow  are  to  be 
deducted  from  the  jubile  cycle,  and  lience  so  many 
shekels  are  to  be  taken  oil  from  the  original  valuation 
of  fifty  shekels.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  he  vowed  the 
field  at  the  estimated  value  of  fifty  shekels  twenty  years 
after  the  jubile,  the  priest  is  only  to  reckon  the  thirty 
years  which  have  to  run  to  the  next  jubile,  and  is  to 
deduct  twenty  shekels  for  the  twenty  years  wliich  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  jubile.  Accordingly,  the  vower 
would  only  have  to  pay  thirty  shekels,  exclusive  of  the 
fifth  part  above  the  estimated  value. 

(19)  And  if  he  that  sanctified  the  field  will 
in  any  w^ise  redeem  it. — Better,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  redeem  the  field  that  sanctified  it.  (See  verse  13.) 
This  is  sure  to  be  the  case,  since  the  low  value  fixed 
per  acre  was  designed  that  the  field  should  be  redeemed 
by  him.  According  to  the  legislation  during  the  second 
Temple,  the  ride  here  included  his  wife  and  his  heirs, 
any  one  of  whom  had  the  right  to  redeem  it.  But  the 
family  in  redeeming  it  had,  as  usual,  to  add  one-fifth 
over  and  aljove  the  valuation  price,  for  the  reason 
already  stated.     (See  verses  13,  1-5.) 

(20)  And  if  he  will  not  redeem  the  field.— 
That  is,  if  after  all  the  advantages  which  the  law 
affords  to  the  vower  to  redeem  his  patrimonial  inherit- 
ance before  the  jubile  year,  he  is  base  enough  to  forego 
the  privilege  of  redemption,  thus  showing  no  desire  to 
perpetuate  his  family  name, — 

Or  if  he  have  sold  the  field  to  another  man. 
— Better,  and  if  he  yet  sells  the  field  to  another  man, 
that  is,  if  in  addition  to  this  absence  of  family  honour 
he  surreptitiously  sells  the  field  which  he  has  vowed  to 
the  sanctuary  to  another  man,  thus  adding  sacrilege  to 
baseness, — 

It  shall  not  be  redeemed  any  more, — then 
he  loses  aU  right  ever  to  redeem  it  at  all. 

(21)  But  the  field,  when  it  goeth  out  in  the 
jubile. — Tliat  is,  when  it  quits  the  hand  of  the  pur- 
chaser, since  in  jubile  every  buyer  was  to  part  with 
the  land  which  he  bought,  (see  chap.  xxv.  25 — 28) — 
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the  possession  thereof  shall  be  the 
prii'st's. 

^'^1  And  if  a  man  sanctify  unto  the 
Lord  ii  iield  which  ho  hath  bought, 
which  is  not  of  tho  fields  of  liis  posses- 
sion ;  '*■'  then  the  priest  shall  reckon 
unto  him  the  worth  of  thy  estimation, 
even  unto  the  year  of  the  jubile  :  and  he 
shall  [r\\o  thine  estimation  in  that  day, 
an  a  holy  tliinj^  unto  the  Lord.  <-'*  In 
the  year  of  the  jubile  the  field  shall  re- 
turn unto  him  of  whom  it  was  bought, 
even  to  him  to  whom  the  possession  of 
the  land  did  belong. 

('"')  And  all  thy  estimations  shall  be 


a  Rx.an.  IS:  Nam. 
3.47;  Kzi'ku.  13. 


1    Hcb,,  firHixmi, 
4  c. 


according  to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary : 
°  twenty  geralis  shall  be  the  shekel. 

*'-"'  Only  the  'firstling  of  the  beasts, 
which  should  be  the  Lord's  firstling, 
no  man  shall  sanctify  it ;  whether  it  be 
ox,  or  sheep  :  it  in  the  Lord's.  <^'  And 
iCit  be  of  an  unclean  beast,  then  he  shall 
redeem  i<  according  to  thine  estimation, 
and  shall  add  a  fifth  -part  of  it  thereto  : 
or  if  it  be  not  redeemed,  then  it  shall 
be  sold  according  to  thy  estimation. 

•'•***  Notwithstanding  no  devoted  thing, 
that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord 
of  all  that  he  hath,  bolh  of  man  and 
beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his  possession, 


Shall  be  holy  unto  tho  Lord,  as  a  field  de- 
voted.— It  sliall  iKil  revert  to  the  orif;iii!il  owner  wlio 
first  vowed  it  anil,  alter  refusing;  to  reileini  it,  frandu- 
lently  sold  it,  Imt  beeomos  God's  proi^rty,  like  all 
devoted  or  banned  tliinps.  (See  vcrwo  28.)  Aeeord- 
iuff  to  tlio  authorities  during  tlio  seeoiid  Templo,  how- 
ever, tlio  import  of  llio  law  laid  down  in  versos  20  and 
21  is  as  follows: — If  tho  vower  of  the  tiolil  docs  not 
redeem  it  before  tlic  jul)ilo  year,  and  the  field  is  then 
titill  in  tho  possession  of  the  Temple  trea.surer,  who  has 
the  eontrol  of  all  tho  thinjjs  thus  eonseerated  by  vow; 
oi'  if  tho  Temple  treasurer  has  sold  the  fielil  to  another 
person  who  has  it  in  his  pos.session,  the  original  o^vner 
or  vower  can  no  longer  redeem  it,  but  in  tlio  year  of 
jubile  it  reverts  either  from  the  Temple  treasurer  or  the 
purehaser  to  thi'  |)ries(s  who  are  on  duly  in  that  year, 
who  add  it  to  their  pasture  fields.  These  priests,  how- 
ever, have  to  ])ay  for  it  the  valuation  money. 

(--)  And  if  a  man  sanctify  unto  tho  Lord  a 
field  wtiich  ho  hath  bought.— But  if  n  man  vows 
a  field  whieh  ho  has  aequire<l  by  pureliase,  and  which  is 
oidy  his  till  tho  next  jubile,  when  it  reverts  to  its 
original  owner  (seo  chap.  xxv.  25 — 2>>),  the  case  is 
neeessarily  different.  Sueh  a  leased  field,  when  vowed 
to  the  Lord,  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 

(Si)  Then  tho  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him. 
— In  this  ease  the  vower  is  not  to  pay  the  low  rate  fixed 
for  a  field  whieh  is  the  family  inheritance  (see  verse  161, 
but  the  priest  is  to  value  it  in  projxirtiou  to  the  number 
of  crops  which  it  will  produce  up  to  the  year  of  jubilo, 
in  the  same  way  as  fields  are  valued  in  ordinarj'  pur- 
chases.    (See  chap.  xxv.  It — l(i.) 

And  he  shall  give  thine  estimation,  in  that 

day.  This  valuation  the  vower  or  liis  relatives  had  to 
pay  all  at  once,  without,  however,  tho  additional  fifth 
part  of  its  value ;  whilst  in  the  ease  of  vowing  an 
hereditary  field,  the  vower  had  the  lulvantageof  paying 
the  small  sum  by  yearly  instalments. 

(21)  Tho  field  shall  return  unto  him  of  whom 
it  was  bought. — In  accordance  with  the  law  laid 
down  in  chap.  xxv.  23 — 28,  the  field  thus  vowed  did  not 
return  to  the  purchaser  in  the  year  of  jubile,  but  to 
the  hereditary  owner,  of  whom  the  person  who  had 
vowed  it  to  the  Lord  had  bought  it. 

(»)  According  to  tho  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary.— As  thi^  proi'eeils  of  these  vows  were  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  sanctuary,  all  tlie 
valuations  are  to  bo  made  and  paid  according  to  the 
standard  weight  of  the  sanctuary  shekel.  (See  Exod. 
XXX.  13.) 


(26)  Only  the  firstling  of  the  beasts.— Bettor. 

nevertheless  the  lirxtlhi'jn,  &c.,  as  this  rendering  also 
suits  verse  28,  whicli  begins  with  the  sameparlich-.  and 
wliicli  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Version,  "  not- 
withstanding." Having  laid  down  tho  regidations 
about  the  four  classes  of  oljjects  whieh  may  be  vowed 
to  the  Lord — viz.  :  1,  persons  (verses  2 — 8);  2,  animals 
(verses  9—13);  3,  liouses  (verses  It,  15);  and  4,  lands 
(verses  16 — 25) — the  legislator  concludes  by  pointing 
out  two  exceptions  to  the  rnles  about  votive  offerings 
hitherto  discussed.  The  two  clas.ses  of  objects  whicli 
aro  forbidden  to  be  vowed  are  (1)  tlie  firstlings  of 
beasts  and  (2)  devoted  things.  The  firstlings  belonged 
already  to  the  Loril  by  an  express  statute  ( Exod.  xiii.  2). 
To  vow,  therefore,  to  the  Lord  that  which  was  His  own 
is  a  mockery. 

"WTiich  should  be  the  Lord's  firstling.— 
Rather,  which  is  born  as  a  firstling  to  the  Lord,  that 
is.  one  wliieh,  by  virtue  of  its  being  a  firstling,  and  by 
its  very  birth,  is  the  i)roporty  of  the  Lord. 

(-'7)  And  if  it  be  of  an  unclean  beast.— That 
is,  if  he  vows  the  firstling  of  an  unclean  beast  he  could 
redeem  it  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  priest  with 
the  addition  of  one-fifth  over  and  above  the  fixed  value. 
If  he  did  not  redeem  it  the  treasurer  of  the  sanctuary 
.sold  it  to  anyone  who  liked  to  buy  it  at  this  valuation, 
and  the  proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  and 
repairs  of  the  sanctuary.  As  this  is  at  variance  witli 
the  law  laid  down  in  Exod.  xiii.  13  :  ixxiv.  20,  where 
it  is  enacted  that  tho  firstborn  of  an  ass  is  either 
to  be  redeemed  with  a  sheep,  or  is  to  be  put  to  death, 
the  authorities  during  the  second  Tem])le  interjireted 
the  precept  in  the  passage  before  ns  as  not  ajiplving  to 
the  firstliorn  of  tlie  unclean  animals,  but  to  unclean 
animals  generally  which  are  dedicated  for  the  rejiairs 
of  the  sanctuary. 

(28)  Notwithstanding  no  devoted  thing.— 
Better,  Nei^ertheless,  no  banned  thint/  (see  verse  26), 
that  is,  unlike  those  things  eonseerated  to  G«xl  by  tho 
vow  hitherto  spoken  of,  anything  which  the  vower  de. 
voted  to  God  under  a  solemn  ban  cannot  be  redeemed. 

Both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of 

his  possession. — This  shows  the  extent  to  which  a 
man  may  go  in  exercising  his  power  to  devote  things  to 
Go<l  in  tliis  manner.  He  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
ban  not  only  his  cattle  and  his  otherwi.se  inalienable 
inherited  land,  but  also  those  human  beings  over  whom 
he  liad  eontrol — his  children  and  slaves. 

Every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  unto  the 
Lord. — Being  most  holy,  any   thing  or  person  thus 
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shall  be  sold  or  redeemed :  every  devoted 
tiling  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord. 
<2^>  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  de- 
voted of  men,  shall  be  redeemed ;  hut 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

(30)  And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land, 
whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's  :  it  is 
holy  unto  the  Lord.  '^^^  And  if  a  man 
will  at  all  redeem  o^lght  of  his  tithes,  he 
shall  add  thereto  the  fifth  part  thereof. 


(32)  ^jid  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd, 
or  of  the  flock,  even  of  whatsoever  passeth 
under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy 
unto  the  Lord.  '^^^  He  shall  not  search 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  neither  shall 
he  change  it :  and  if  he  change  it  at  all, 
then  both  it  and  the  change  thereof 
shall  be  holy ;  it  shall  not  be  redeemed. 
(34)  These  are  the  commandments, 
which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  for 
the  children  of  Israel  in  mount  Sinai. 


devoted  to  the  Lord  coiild  neither  be  sold  by  the 
officials  of  the  sanctuary  nor  be  redeemed  by  the  vower 
who  had  in'this  manner  banned  the  objects  of  his  vow. 
All  gifts  devoted  under  the  ban  became  the  property 
of  the  priests.  (See  verse  17  ;  Num.  xviii.  14  ;  Ezek. 
xliv.  29.) 

(29)  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted 
of  men. — Better,  Every  one  banned,  which  shall  be 
banned  of  men,  that  is,  every  one  banned  from  amongst 
men,  or  every  human  being  banned,  is  not  to  be  re- 
deemed.  Like  the  cattle  and  the  patrimonial  estates, 
when  once  devoted  to  God  by  a  vow  of  banning,  the 
man  thus  baimed  by  a  vow  comes  irretrievably  under 
the  class  of  "  most  holy  unto  the  Lord,"  or  one  irrevo- 
cably withdrawn  from  the  power  of  man. 

But  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. — Not  as  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  removed 
out  of  His  sight.  This  is  the  apparent  import  of  the 
passage,  and  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  melancholy 
narrative  of  Jephtha  and  his  daughter  (Judges  xi.  30). 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  interpretation  put  on  the 
law  in  question  during  the  second  Temple,  since  it  is 
embodied  in  the  Chaldee  Versions,  which  render  the 
verse  as  follows  :  "  Every  vow  that  shall  be  vowed  of 
man,  shall  not  be  redeemed  with  money,  but  with  burnt 
offerings  and  with  hallowed  victims,  and  with  supphca- 
tions  for  mercy  before  the  Lord,  because  such  are  to  be 
put  to  death."  It  is,  however,  supposed  that  this 
awful  vow  of  banning  could  only  be  exercised  on  noto- 
rious malefactors  and  idolaters  as  dangerous  to  the 
faith  of  the  Israelites,  that  it  could  not  be  made  by  any 
private  individual  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  that 
when  .such  cases  occurred  the  community  or  the  Sanhe- 
drin  carried  out  the  ban  as  an  act  of  judicial  necessity, 
thus  showing  it  to  be  "  most  holy  unto  the  Lord."  Ac- 
cordingly, verses  28  and  29  treat  of  two  different  cases. 
The  former  regulates  objects  "  banned  unto  the  Lord," 
which  differs  from  the  vow  of  dedication  discussed  in 
verses  2 — 8  only  in  so  far  that  it  is  unredeemable, 
whilst  verse  29  regidates  the  banning  enacted  by  the 
law  itself  (Exod.  xxii.  19),  or  pronounced  by  the  court 
of  justice  on  a  man  who  is  irretrievably  to  be  put  to 
death. 

(30)  And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land.— That  is,  of 
the  soil,  or  what  grows  on  it,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
tithes  of  the  land  mentioned  in  verse  32.  The  last 
things  mentioned  which  cannot  be  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  by  a  vow  are  tithes.  Like  the  firstborn  of 
animals  (see  verse  2t!),  they  already  belong  to  God  by 


another  statute.     A  man,  therefore,  cannot  vow  to  God 
what  is  not  his  own. 

Whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land.— That  is, 
what  the  seed  when  sown  produced  in  the  soil  (Num. 
xviii.  21—24  ;  Dent.  xiv.  22—29). 

(31)  And  if  a  man  will  at  all  redeem.— Better, 
And  if  a  man  wishes  to  redeem.  (See  verses  13,  19.) 
Though  a  man  may  not  vow  tithes,  being  already  the 
Lord's,  yet  if  he  wishes  he  may  redeem  them  by  adding 
one-fifth  to  the  actual  value  of  them.  According  to  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  anyone  was 
allowed  to  redeem  the  tithes  due  from  another  person 
by  paying  the  exact  value  for  them,  without  the  addi. 
tion  of  the  fifth  part.  The  tithes  could  then  be  eaten 
in  any  place,  but  the  redemption  money  had  to  be  taken 
to  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  spent  in  sociable  feasts,  to 
which  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the  poor  were  in- 
vited.   

(32)  Whatsoever  passeth  under  the  rod. — 
Tliat  is,  for  the  purpose  of  counting  and  tithing  them. 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  is  described  by  the 
Jewish  canonists  as  follows  :  "  The  owner  is  to  gather 
all  his  lambs  or  all  his  calves  into  the  fold  and  make  a 
little  door  to  it,  so  that  two  should  not  be  able  to  go 
out  at  once.  He  is  to  place  their  dams  without.  As 
they  bleat  the  lambs  hear  their  voice  and  go  out  of  the 
fold  to  meet  them,  as  it  is  said, '  whatsoever  passeth 
under  the  rod '  (Lev.  xxvii.  32),  since  it  mnst  pass  of 
itself,  and  not  be  brought  out  by  his  hand.  And  as 
they  come  out  of  the  fold  one  after  another  he  counts 
them  with  the  rod,  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  and  the  tenth 
which  comes  out,  whether  it  be  male  or  female,  whether 
it  be  perfect  or  blemished,  he  marks  it  with  a  red  mark, 
and  says,  '  This  is  the  tithe.' "  It  is  to  this  custom 
that  the  prophet  alludes  when  he  says,  "  I  will  cause 
you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the 
bond  of  the  covenant  "  (Ezek.  xx.  37),  that  is,  shall  once 
more  claim  you,  being  marked  as  belonging  to  tlie 
Lord. 

(33)  He  shall  not  search  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad. — That  is,  the  owner  is  not  to  pick  out  the 
good  ones  from  the  bad,  but,  as  described  above,  is  to 
mark  every  tenth  one  as  it  comes  out  of  the  fold  as 
belonging  to  the  Lord. 

And  if  he  change  it  at  all. — See  verse  10. 

(34)  These  are  the  commandments. — That  is, 
the  laws  laid  down  in  chap,  xxvii.  1 — 34. 

In  Mount  Sinai. — In  the  mountainous  district  of 
Sinai.     (See  chap.  xxvi.  46.) 
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The  nm'cllation  commonly  pivon  by  the  Jews  to  tlip 
fimrth  Book  of  the  Pentateueli,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie 
titles  of  the  other  Books,  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
wiirds  which  oeeur  in  the  tirst  verse  of  the  first  eliai)ter 
— yi/..,  bemidhar:  "  in  the  desert."  The  names  piven 
to  it  iu  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  versions — viz., 
'Api9/io!,  Nnmeri,  Nninhers — are  derived  from  the 
neeoniit  whii'h  it  eontains  of  the  results  of  the  eensus 
whieli  was  taken  shortly  after  the  Exodus,  and  of  that 
whii'h  was  taken  at  the  expiration  of  the  wanderings  in 
tile  wilderness. 

The  contents  of  this  book  may  be  deserihod  as 
follows : — 

Chapters  I.l — X.IO. 

The  preparations  for  the  de))arture  from  Monnt 
Sinai,  and  for  tlie  march  into  the  land  of  Canann : 
inelndinp  (1)  the  numherinpf  of  tlie  males  of  eleven 
tribes,  from  twenty  y<'ars  old  and  ujiwards,  who  were 
rapable  of  bearing  arms;  (2)  tho  numbering  of  the 
Levites,  from  one  numth  ohl  and  upwards;  (S)  the 
numbering  of  the  firstborn,  and  the  Kiibstitution  of  the 
Levites  for  the  tirstborn;  (4)  the  order  of  eneampinent 
and  of  the  march  ;  (•">)  the  regulations  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  in  the  camp;  (<>)  some  additional  legis- 
lation, either  supplementary  to,  or  explanatory  of,  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  Books  of  Exodus  and 
LeWtieus  ;  (7)  the  law  of  the  Nazarites;  (8)  the  form 
of  priestly  blessing;  (9)  the  offerings  of  the  princes 
for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle;  (10)  instructions 
concerning  lighting  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick, the  consecration  of  the  Lentes.  and  the  respective 
ages  at  which  they  were  to  enter  on  the  various  parts 
of  tlieir  serx-iee;  (11)  the  celebration  of  the  first  Pass- 
over after  the  Exodus;  (12)  the  appointment  of  the 
Pa.ssover  of  the  second  month  ;  (13)  the  description 
of  the  miraculous  guidance  of  the  people ;  and  (14)  the 
directions  respecting  the  use  of  the  silver  trumpets. 

Chapters  X.  11— XIV.  45. 

These  chapters  contain  the  account  of  (1)  the  de- 
jwrtuiv  iif  the  Israelites  from  Sinai;  (2)  the  order  of 
the  march  ;  (.3)  the  invitaticm  of  Moses  to  Hobab ;  (4) 
tlie  watehwonls  of  the  march;  (5)  the  mnnnurings  of 
the  people  against  God  and  against  Moses ;  (tJ)  the  fire 
at  Taberah  ;  (7)  the  prophesying  of  Eldad  and  Medad ; 
(S)  the  miraculous  supjuy  of  quails;  (9)  the  plague  at 
Kibroth-hattaavah ;  (10)  the  insurrecticm  of  Miriam 
and  Aaron  against  Moses,  and  the  leprosy  of  Miriam  ; 
(11)  the  expedition  of  the  spies  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
and  their  report  ;  (12)  the  judgment  denounced  against 
the  generation  which  was  numbered  at  Sinai;  and  (13) 
the  presumptuous  attempt  to  enter  Canaan  by  way  of 
the  Negeb,  and  the  discomfiture  at  Hormah. 


Chapters  XV.  1— XIX.  22. 
Tlicse  chapters  contain  (1)  some  legislative  enactments 
which  were  to  be  held  in  abeyance  during  the  sojourn 
ill  the  wilderness,  and  which  were  to  come  into  opera- 
tion after  the  entrance  into  Canaan  ;  (2)  the  account  of 
the  insurrection  of  Korah.  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  and 
the  plague  whi<-h  followed  upon  it ;  (I!)  the  miracidous 
confirmatiDU  of  the  Airouic  priesthood  by  the  blossom- 
ing of  Aaron's  rod ;  (4)  a  more  accurate  definition  of 
the  respective  duties  of  the  priests  and  Levites;  and 
(.5)  the  law  for  the  purification  of  those  who  were  defiled 
liy  contact  with  the  dead,  by  means  of  the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer. 

Chapters  XX.  1— XXV.  18. 
These  chapters  contain  the  account  of  (1)  the  abode 
in  Kiulesh-Barnea  ;  (2)  the  second  reeord<"<l  miraculous 
supply  of  water ;  (3)  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  ;  (4)  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  Edom 
to  grant  the  Israelites  a  pa.s.sage  through  his  land ;  (5) 
the  death  of  Aaron;  (<>)  the  expedition  again.st  the 
King  of  Arad ;  (7)  the  plague  of  the  fiery  serjjcnts,  and 
the  construction  and  erection  of  the  brazen  serpent; 
(S)  the  march  to  Mount  Pisgah  ;  (9)  the  rictory  over 
Silion.  the  King  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  the  King 
of  Bashan  ;  (10)  the  hi.story  of  Balak  and  Babiani ;  and 
(11)  the  plague  at  Shittim. 

Chapters  XXVI.  I— XXXVI.  13. 

These  chapters  contain  the  account  of  (1)  the  second 
census  of  the  people;  (2)  the  inheritance  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad ;  (3)  the  consecration  of 
Joshua;  (4)  the  enlargement  of  the  law  respecting 
the  two  daily  lambs  and  the  Sabbath-day  offerings ; 
(.5)  the  law  respecting  the  vows  of  women  ;  (6)  the  war 
against  Midiau ;  (7)  tlie  assignment  of  the  land  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jonlan  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh;  (8)  a  list  of  the 
encampments ;  (9)  the  renewed  command  concerning 
the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  and  the  destruction  of 
their  idolatrous  images;  (10)  the  determination  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  land,  and  the  list  of  men  appointed  to 
distribute  it;  (11)  the  regulations  resix-cting  the 
Le\-itical  cities  and  the  cities  of  rcfnge;  and  (12)  laws 
res]>ecting  the  tribal  inheritance,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  right  of  marriage  in  regard  to  heiresses. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Book  of  Numbers. 
The  period  of  tinn^  embraced  in  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers is  clearly  defined.  The  narrative  begins  with  the 
command  which  was  given  to  Moses  to  take  a  census 
of  the  people  "  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month, 
in  the  second  year  after  they  were  come  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt "  (chap.  i.  1).     The  death  of  Aaron,  as 
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recorded  in  chap,  xyxiii.  38,  took  place  "in  thetortieth 
year  after  tlie  oliildreu  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the 
laud  of  Egyjit,  iu  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month." 
The  interval  between  these  two  events  is  exactly  thirty- 
eight  years  and  three  mouths;  and  iuasmuch  as  tlie 
last  recorded  events  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  took 
place  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  law,  as  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  foi-tieth  year  (Deut.  i.  3),  and 
the  passage  of  tlie  Jordan  was  effected  under  Joshua 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  following 
year  (Josh.  iv.  19),  it  wiU  appear  that  the  entire  period 
embraced  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  somewhat  short 
of  thirty-nine  years. 

Antiqitity  of  the  Book  of  Numbers. 
The  antiquity  of  this  Book  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
references  which  are  found  in  the  later  books  to  the 
events  wliich  are  recorded  iu  it.     The  following  will 
suffice  by  way  of  illustration  : — 

(1)  In  Joshua  i.  7  reference  is  made  to  the  charge 
which  Moses  gave  to  Joshua  by  tlie  commandment  of 
the  Lord  (Num.  xxvii.  23).  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  same  Hebrew  word  which  is  here  rendered  "  gave  a 
charge,"  is  used  also  in  Josh.  1.  7,  where  it  is  rendered 
"  commanded." 

(2)  In  Joshua  ii.  10  we  find  a  reference  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  Sihon  and  Og,  which  is  recorded  in 
Numbers  xxi.  24 — 35. 

(3)  In  Joshua  v.  6  we  find  a  reference  to  the  oath 
which  the  Lord  sware  that  He  would  not  show  the 
land  of  promise  to  tlie  men  of  war  who  came  out  of 
Egypt,  and  to  the  fact  that  aU  the  men  of  war  who 
came  out  of  Egypt  were  consumed  in  the  wilderness, 
"  because  they  obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord."  In 
Numbers  xiv.  28 — 32  we  find  the  oath  to  which  re- 
ference  is  made ;  and  in  Numbers  xxvi.  63 — 65  we  find 
a  statement  tliat  at  the  later  census  there  was  not  left 
a  man  of  those  who  were  numbered  at  the  former 
census,  save  Joshua  and  Caleb.  Nor  is  this  all :  for  we 
find  an  agreement  in  tlie  two  accounts  which  is 
corroborative  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  both.  It 
has  been  alleged  as  a  discrepancy  between  the  threat 
and  its  recorded  accomplishment,  that  Eleazar,  who 
acted  as  a  priest  shortly  after  the  Exodus,  and  who  was 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  upwards  of  twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  first  census,  was  not  only  engaged  in 
making  the  second  census,  but  is  found  amongst  those 
who  entered  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  a  closer 
examination,  however,  of  the  tlireat  of  exclusion,  as 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  and  its  fulfilment, 
as  recorded  both  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  and  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  it  wiU  be  found  to  refer  only  to  those 
who  were  enrolled  at  the  first  census  taken  at  Sinai  as 
men  of  war  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  consequently 
that  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  was  not  included  in  that 
census,  was  not  included  in  the  sentence  of  extermina- 
tion. In  like  manner,  in  Joshua  v.  6,  it  is  stated,  not  as 
it  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  all  the  Israelites 
who  were  over  twenty  years  of  age  perished  in  the 
wilderness,  but  "all  the  people  that  were  men  of  war" 
— i.e.,  the  "  six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty,"  who  are  expressly  described 
in  Numbers  i.  45  as  "  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to 
war  in  Israel." 

(4)  The  reference  in  Joshua  xvii.  4  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  accords  verbally  with 
that  contained  in  Numbers  xxvii.  7.  In  the  latter 
place  Moses  is  said  to  have  received  a  command  to 


"  give  them  a  possession  of  an  inheritance  among  their 
father's  brethren."  In  the  former  place  it  is  said  that 
Joshua,  ' '  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord, 
gave  them  an  inlieritance  among  the  brethren  of  their 
father." 

(5)  The  reference  to  the  Kenites  in  1  Sam.  xv.  6  not 
only  derives  elucidation  from  Nmnbers  x.  29 — 32,  but 
reflects  light  upon  that  passage.  The  residt  of  the 
invitation  which  Moses  gave  to  Hobab  to  accompany 
the  Israelites  on  their  march  through  the  wilderness  is 
not  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  We  leam, 
however,  from  Judges  i.  16  that  "  the  children  of  tlie 
Kenite  "  accompanied  the  children  of  Judah  into  tlve 
wilderness  of  Judah ;  and  in  1  Sam.  xv.  6  Said  refers 
to  the  kindness  which  the  Kenites  showed  to  the 
children  of  Israel  as  a  weU-established  fact. 

(6)  One  of  the  most  conclusive  indications  of  th« 
reception  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  by  the  later  writers 
of  Holy  Scripture,  as  containing  a  true  history  of  the 
events  which  are  recorded  in  it,  wiU  be  found  ia  the 
incidental  allusion  to  the  order  of  the  marches  through 
the  wilderness,  which  we  find  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  2,  "  Before 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin  and  Manasseh  stir  up  Thy 
strength,  and  come  and  save  us."  This  Psalm  was 
manifestly  composed,  as  it  is  implied  in  the  first  verse, 
whilst  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  still  standing,  but 
subsequently  to  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
time  of  Rehoboam.  The  combination  of  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh,  thongli  partially 
explained  by  their  common  origin  as  descendants  of 
Jacob  by  Rachel,  presents  upon  the  surface  the 
obvious  difficulty  that  Benjamin  was  attached  to  the 
southern,  and  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  to  the  northern 
kingdom.  A  closer  examination,  however,  of  the  Psalm, 
when  elucidated  by  the  order  of  the  march,  as  prescribed 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Numbers,  will  suffice  to  mako 
the  allusion  of  the  Psalmist  obvious.  The  reference  in 
verse  1  is  to  the  supernatural  guidance  of  the  liosts  of 
Israel,  and  the  mind  of  the  writer  would  naturally 
revert  to  that  period  of  the  history  of  his  people  when 
Divine  guidance  was  most  needed  and  most  manifestly 
displayed.  Now  we  find  from  Numbers  ii.  18 — 22,  that 
during  their  encampments  in  the  wilderness  the  three 
tribes  here  mentioned  pitched  together  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Tabernacle;  and  we  find  in  verse  17  of  the 
same  chapter  a  direction  which  we  are  told  (see  Numbers 
X.  21,  22),  was  observed  when  the  camp  broke  up  and 
the  Israelites  commenced  their  journeys  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai — viz.,  that  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  was  to  set  forward  in  such  order  that  the 
eastern  and  southern  camps  were  to  precede  it,  and 
that  the  western  camp,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
composed  of  the  three  tribes  here  named,  was  to  foUow 
it.  When,  moreover,  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  sacred 
Ark  was  commonly  regarded  and  designated  as  the 
ark  of  God's  strength  (Ps.  cxxsii.  8),  there  can  remain 
little  doubt  of  the  reference  of  the  writer  of  Psalm 
Ixxx.  to  the  prescribed  order  of  the  encampment 
and  to  the  marches  through  the  wilderness,  as 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  when  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  prayer,  "  Before  Ephraim  and  Ben- 
jamin and  Manasseh  stir  up  Thy  strength  and  come 
and  save  us." 

(7)  A  few  other  references  in  the  later  Books  to  tbe 
Book  of  Numbers  may  be  more  briefly  noticed. 

(1)  In  1  Sam.  xv.  29  we  find  a  quotation  from 
Num.  xxii.  19. 

(2)  In  1  Sam.  xxx.  7,  8,  and  elsewhere,  we  find 
allusions  to  the  mode  of  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  of  which 
the  first  mention  is  found  in  Num.  xxvii.  21. 
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(3)  In  P().  Ixiviii.  16,  thorc  appears  to  bo  an  allusion 
to  the  mirnouloiis  mipply  of  water  at  KikIchIi,  as  related 
in  Num.  xx.  7 — 11,  the  word  rendered  rock  Iwing  aela, 
as  in  Numlx-rM,  not  zur,*  ah  in  Exod.  xvii.  (j. 

(i)  In  Jer.  xlviii.  (.">,  we  tind  a  referenec  to,  or  rather 
a  quotation  from.  Num.  xxi.  'M,  and  an  obvious  allusion 
to  Num.  xxiv.  17. 

(.5)  In  Josh.  xxii.  17,  Ps.  cvi.  28,  and  Hosoa  ix.  10,  wc 
find  an  alluHion  to  tlie  idolatrous  abominations  of  Baal- 
peor,  as  recorded  in  Num.  xxv. 

(6)  In  Amos  ii.  !•,  we  tind  an  alliLsicm  to  tlie  gigantie 
size  of  the  Anakim,  a.s  related  in  Num.  xiii.  '.i^i. 

(7)  In  Obad.  verses  4, 19,  we  find  allusions  to  Num. 
xxiv.  18,  21. 

The  above  will  suffice  a.s  illuHtrations  of  referencpH, 
whieh  might  1h"  almost  indefinitely  nnilliplied,  to  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  events  eonnivted  with 
tliai  history,  ns  they  are  n'eonb-d  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers.  It  is  scarcely  too  m\ich  to  atririn  that  no  in- 
<'ousiderable  portion  of  the  cont<'nts  of  this  Book  might 
l)i>  recovered  from  tlie  various  references  and  allusions 
to  it  which  are  dispersed  over  the  later  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Book  of  Numbers. 

Much  which  has  been  said  upon  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateiich  generally  ap)>lies  with  special  force 
to  the  authorship  ot  the  Book  of  Numbers.  One  por- 
tion of  this  Book,  viz.  the  catalogue  of  the  statiims  or 
eiicampmentsof  the  Israelites,  as  rci'orded  in  chap,  xxxiii, 
is  expressly  ascribed  to  Moses  in  the  fidlowiug  words  : 
"  And  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to  their 
jounieya,  by  the  cimimandment  of  the  Lord  "  (verse  2*. 
Some  of  the  legislative  enactments  which  are  fouml  only 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  or  which  are  recapitulated  in 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  are  expressly  a.ssigned  to  Moses 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Such,  c.(/.,  are  the  following: 
(1)  the  law  that  the  Levites  were  to  havo  no  .separate  in- 
heritance of  land  amongst  the  children  of  Israel  (Josh, 
xiii.  1  !•,  33 ;  xi v.  3,  t,  compared  witli  Num.  x\-iii.  20 — 24  ; 
Dent.  X.  9;  xiv.  27;  xviii.  1,  2),  but  only  cities  to  dwell 
in,  with  their  .sulmrbs  takeu  out  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
other  tribes  (Josh.  xxi.  2,  compared  witli  Niun.  xxxv. 
1 — 1-);  nndl2)  the  assignuu'ut  l)y  lot  f  of  tlie  inheritance 
of  the  nine  tril)es  and  a  half  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
and  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
(Jo.sli.  xiv.  2,  3 ;  xviii.  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx^^.  55 ; 
xxxii.  33,  xxxiii.  51 ;  xxxiv.  13). 

The  presumption  thus  affonled  that  the  Book  of 
Numbers  was  written  by  Moses,  is  confirmed  by  the 
numerous  indications  which  it  c(mtains  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  contemporarj'  Avriter,  who  lived  in  the  desert, 
and  who  was  familiar  with  the  history,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  Egy])t.  Tlie  minuteness  of  the  details 
which  the  Book  of  Nmubers  contains  resix-cting  the 
order  of  the  march  tln-ough  the  wilderness,  and  the 
various  incidinits  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it, 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  history  and  the 
legislation  are  intenvoven,+  and  more  particularly  the 

•  The  word  zur  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  15.  and  in  Is.  xlviii.  21, 
in  wliioh  places,  however,  there  may  bo  a  rofcroncotothc  latei; 
niirnrlo  at  Ivudcsh,  as  well  as  to  the  earlier  niinicle  at  Uephidini. 

t  The  assiwn^nicnt  of  the  inheritances  by  lot.  in  reprard  to 
their  relative  iiosition.  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  particular 
individuals  appointed  for  tlic  purpose,  in  rejfard  to  the  amount 
of  territory  to  be  possessetl  by  each  tritie.  as  commanded  by 
Jtoses.  and  as  carried  into  execution  by  Joshua,  is  deserving  of 
particular  attention. 

t  Dr.  Smith  has  some  interestinp;  and  important  remarlcs  on 
the  iiicntity  of  the  historian  and  the  leijislator  Ihrouj^liout  tlic 
Pentateuch,  showing  that  tho^e  who  acknowlodtre  Sloj^es  to 
havo  been  the  legislator,  must  also  acknowlcdKO  ."Moses  as  the 
historian (TAcPenfafcucA  and  Us  Autlun-ahlp.  pp.  363—375). 


insertion  of  additional  legislation  arising  ont  of  the 
protracted  wanderings  in  the  desert  las  e.ij.,  that  con- 
tained in  xix.  \l),  jMtiut  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
writor  of  tho  Book  was  eithor  an  oye-witness  of  the 
scenes  which  he  records,  or  a  forger  whoso  skill  has 
lieen  uiie<(ualhil  in  after  ages.  Tlie  topographical 
notices,  again,  testify  to  an  a(|Uaintance  with  the 
history  of  Egypt  (as  cj.,  xiii.  22),  and  also  with  that 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  previously  to  tho  entrance 
into  tho  bind  of  Canaan  (as  e.g.,  xxi.  13) ;  whilst  tho 
allusions  to  Egyjitian  customs,  products  and  insti- 
tutions, and  also  to  particular  incidents  of  Egj-ptiaD 
historj-,  are  such  as  cannot,  with  any  great  amount  of 
probability,  bo  ascribed  to  any  writer  between  the 
days  of  Moses  and  those  of  Solomon  (e.y.,  li.  5,  6,  7 ;  • 
xxi.  a — 9 ;  t  xxxiii.  4  ;  J  xxxiii.  (!— 8). 

Again,  the  contrast  l)etween  the  general  allusions  to 
the  topography  of  Canaan,  such  as  might  well  have 
been  obtained  from  traditional  sources,  or  from  the 
reports  of  tho  spies,  as  compared  with  the  more  minute 
des<'riptions  given  in  the  Book  of  .Joslimi,  precisely 
corresponds  with  tho  recorded  liistory  of  Moses.  Thus, 
while  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  the  bomularies  of  Canaan 
arc  expressed  with  great  minuteness,  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  they  are  laid  down  in  general  tenns§  (corap. 
Josh.  XV.  with  Num.  xxxiv.).  It  may  be  observed 
further,  that  tho  fact  that  tho  boundaries  assigned  to 
tho  promised  land  were  never  actually  realised,  even  in 
the  days  of  David  and  of  Solomon,  affords  a  strong 
argument  in  support  of  the  lx?lief  that  tho  Books  in 
winch  they  are  described  were  not  written  at  the  late 
lieriod  to  which  they  are  assigned  by  somo  modem 
critics,  in  which  ca.so  the  original  assignment  wonld 
naturally  have  been  made  to  accord  with  the  actual 
extent  of  the  kingdom.  It  must  bo  observed  further, 
that  the  statistics  of  the  Book  of  Numl)ers  stop  short 
of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  that  tho  records  of  families 
are  restricted  to  the  Mosaic  era.  Tlius,  e.tj.,  we  read  of 
tho  promise  gfiven  to  Phinehas  and  to  his  seed  after 
him  of  an  everlasting  priesthood  (xxv.  13),  and  we  find 
mention  of  the  part  which  Phinehas  took  in  one  of  the 
latest  expeditions  in  which  Moses  was  engaged  (xiii. 
6),  but  we  must  have  recourse  to  tho  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles and  of  Ezra  if  we  desire  to  obtain  iuformatiou 
concerning  his  descendants. 

Objections  to  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  thb 
Book  of  Numbers. 

It  will  be  desirable  in  this  place  to  notice  some  of 
the  principal  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  historical  accuracy,  and  the  Mosaic  authorship,  of 
tho  Book  of  Numbers,  premising  only  that  those  objec- 
tions which  rest  upon  passages  in  which  Mosi>s  speaks 
as  a  prophet,  not  as  an  historian,  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  a  work  such   as  the  present. 

•  The  best  coriander  seed  is  said  by  Pliny  to  come  from 
Egypt.  See  Smiths  Peniatcuch  and  its  Authorship.  Sic,  p.  319. 
1  lb  .  p.  310. 

t  We  And  the  prediction  in  Exod.  xii.  12.  "  Against  all  tho 
gods  of  Kgj'pt  I  will  execute  judgment,"  but  we  find  no  express 
'    accountot  its  fiUfllmcnt.    The  allusion  in  Num.  xxxiii.  4,  to  tho 
1    tulfllment  of  the  prediction,  shows  that  the  writer  understood 
I    how  the  plai^ues  of  Egypt  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  tlie  super- 
stitious objects  of  Egyptian  worship.    (See  Smith's  Pentateuch 
and  its  Author.^hip.Y'P.  322— .fJS.  and  Canon  Cook's  notes  on 
the  plagues  in  The  Spidkcr'.^  i'omynentor]/.) 

§  The  ditFercnce  in  the  minuteness  with  which  the  northern 
and  the  southern  Ixiundaries  of  Canaan  are  descrilK'd  in  tli© 
Hook  of  Xumtx^rs.  is  deserving  of  notice:  but  the  ditference 
in  the  minuteness  with  which  the  latter,  which  mu^t  have 
been  the  boundary  best  known  to  those  who  were  for  so  many 
i  years  in  its  vicinity,  is  dcscrilx-d  in  the  Hook  of  Numbers  and 
\  m  that  of  Joshua,  is  yet  more  remarkable. 
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I. — The  Account  of  the  First  Cewsus. 

The  difficulties  in  the  account  of  the  census  which 
was  taken  on  the  plain  of  Siuai,  as  it  is  related  in 
Numbers  1 ,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  precise  agreement  in  the  number  of  Israelites 
above  twenty  years  of  age  as  recorded  in  this  census, 
with  the  number  which  is  recorded  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  26, 
where  the  reference  is  to  a  transaction  wliich  probably 
took  place  about  six  or  seven  mouths  previously. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  numbers  of  the  respective 
tribes  are  round  numbers,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  which  has  a  complete  fifty,  that  all 
the  numbers  are  in  round  hundreds. 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  regard  to  the  first  difficulty, 
that  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  fact  that  the 
nimiber  of  the  Israelites  should  not  have  been  dimi- 
nished by  deaths  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  months. 
This  supposition,  however,  iudeiJOndently  of  its  impro- 
bability, does  not  meet  the  real  difficulty,  inasmuch 
as  there  must  in  all  pi-obability  liave  been  many  at  the 
later  date  who  had  completed  their  twentieth  year  who 
could  not  have  been  included  in  the  census  of  those 
who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  which  was 
taken  six  or  seven  mouths  previously.  The  supposi- 
tion that  the  number  of  those  who  died  in  the  course 
of  the  following  six  or  seven  months  was  exactly  equal 
to  the  number  of  those  who  attained  their  twentieth 
year  in  the  interval,  is  equally  improbable  with  the 
supposition  that  no  deaths  occui'red  in  the  interval; 
and,  in  auy  case,  the  difficulty  attending  the  round 
numbers,  on  the  supposition  that  they  represent  accu- 
rately the  x-esults  of  two  distinct  censuses,  taken  at  two 
distinct  periods,  is  one  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  indication  of  miraculous  agency,  seems  to  be 
insuperable. 

Botli  of  the  difficulties,  however,  which  have  been 
stated  above,  vanish,  or  may  iu  any  case  be  regarded 
as  capable  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  if  it  be  adjnitted 
that  it  was  one  and  the  same  census  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  and  in  that  of  Numbers. 

The  following  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  belief 
that  there  was  only  one  general  census  taken  in  the 
plain  of  Sinai : — 

(1)  The  time  occupied  iu  taking  the  census,  which 
is  recoi'ded  iu  2  Sam.  xxiv. — viz.,  nine  mouths  and 
twenty  days — suggests  the  inference  that  a  complete 
census  of  the  population,  even  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
must  have  occupied  some  considerable  time. 

(2)  No  adequate  i-easou  can  be  assigned  for  the 
necessity  of  a  second  census  within  six  or  seven  months 
of  a  previous  census. 

(3)  It  is  obvious,  from  the  agreement  of  the  numbers, 
that  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which,  we  are  expressly  told, 
was  not  included  in  the  census  recorded  in  Numbers 
(see  Num.  i.  48,  49,  ii.  33),  was  not  included  in  the 
census  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Exod.  xxxviii., 
where  no  such  exemption  is  mentioned,  and  no  allusion 
is  made  to  the  subsequent  command  to  number  the 
males  of  the  ti'ibe  of  Levi  from  one  month  and  upwards 
And,  further,  whereas  the  atonement  number  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  Exod.  xxxviiu,  no  allusion  is  made 
to  it  in  Nimi.  i. 

(4)  We  find  reference  made  in  Num.  xxvi.  64,  65,  to 
two  mmiberings  only,  viz.,  that  which  was  taken  on  the 
plain  of  Sinai,  and  that  which  was  taken  in  the  steppes 
of  Moab,  from  which  fact  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
that  two  numberings  only  of  the  people  were  made. 

Now,  since  the  atonement  money  which  was  paid  at 
the  numbering  recorded  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  was  used  in 


the  consti-uction  of  the  Tabernacle,  it  is  obvious  that 
that  money  must  liavc  been  paid  previously  to  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  year  after  the  Exodus,  at 
which  time  the  Tabernacle  was  erected.  Inasmuch, 
liowever,  as  the  census  was  thus  directly  connected 
with  the  Tabernacle  ;  and  the  census  of  the  Levites,  and 
also  tliat  of  the  firstborn,  both  of  which  were  made  pre- 
viously to  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month,  iu  the 
year  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  x.  11),  and  included  all 
wlio  were  one  month  old  and  upwards,  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  have  included  all  who  were  bom  during 
the  fir.st  month  after  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  who  were  consequently  a  month  old  and  upwards  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  mouth  of  the  year  after  the 
Exodus  (Num.  iii.  16,  40);  a  reasonable  probability 
arises  that  the  day  of  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle 
was  that  which  was  regarded  in  every  case  as  the  day 
by  reference  to  wliich  the  age  of  the  Israehtes  was  to 
be  ascertained  and  recorded.  The  census  of  the  males 
of  tlie  several  tribes,  from  twenty  years  old  aud  upwards, 
being  takv^u  witli  reference  to  military  service,  would 
naturally  be  made  in  companies,  which  companies  pro- 
bably consisted  of  fifty  or  a  himdred ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  number  was  taken  of  necessity  some  time  pre- 
^■iously  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  (the  atonement 
mouey  being  required,  as  already  stated,  for  the  service 
of  the  Tabernacle),  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  with 
minute  accuracy  the  number  of  those  who  would  be 
alive  on  the  day  at  which  the  Tabernacle  was  to  be  set 
up ;  and  hence  the  odd  numbers  in  excess  of  the  last 
fifty  or  a  hundred  of  those  who  would  have  completed 
their  twentieth  year  at  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle, 
or  of  wliose  birthdays  no  record  had  been  kept  dm-ing 
the  bondage  in  Egypt,  may  have  been  set  over  against 
the  probable  diminutions  by  death  during  the  interval, 
and  omitted  from  tlie  siun  total  of  each  tribe.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  precise  details 
which  were  obtained  at  the  earlier  and  at  the  later 
euiuneration.  The  amoimt  of  silver  received  at  the 
earlier  period  sufficed  to  determine  the  number  of  those 
who  paid,  every  man  his  half  shekel.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  names  of  those  "who  paid  the  half 
shekel  were  duly  registered,  and  probahly  under  their 
respective  tribes,  although  there  is  no  record  of  the 
number  of  each  tribe  in  Exodus.  Such  a  registration 
would  natm-ally  form  the  basis  of  the  more  complete 
census  described  iu  Numbers  i.,  in  which  every  man 
was  enrolled,  not  only  under  his  own  tribe,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  tribes  into  "  families  " 
and  "  fathers'  houses,"  according  to  the  "  number  of 
names"  included  in  the  earlier  registration.  Other 
particulars  may  or  may  not  have  been  included  in  the 
later  registration,  but  if  the  supposition  be  correct  that 
the  object  of  the  census  was  to  associate  the  people 
with  the  Tabernacle,  as  the  dwelUng-place  of  Jehovah, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  day — viz.,  the 
day  of  the  erection  of  the  TaTaemacle — was  that  to 
which  reference  was  made  alike  in  the  earlier  and  in 
the  later  registration. 

In  regard  to  the  roimd  numbers  of  the  tribes  at  the 
later  registration  in  the  plains  of  Moab — in  which  all 
are  recorded  in  tens,  and  all,  except  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
in  hundreds — it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  the  registration  took  place  in 
military  companies  of  tens,  fifties,  or  hundreds.  And 
inasmuch  as  during  the  disbandment  of  the  peo))le. 
after  their  first  arrival  at  Kadesh-Bamea,  it  is  probable 
that  no  exact  i-egistration  of  births  was  kept,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  odd  numbers 
were   disregarded,    or     rather    set     off    against    the 
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nninbor  of  those  whose  agos  could  not  bo  precisely 
ascortainofl. 

It  rciimiiis  only  llmt  Horac  reasonable  account  bo 
pivcn  of  the  rdiinif  iiiiralK,T  of  the  Lovitos — viz.,  22,0(JO, 
iind  of  llio  (li.s<Tc|)aiicy  between  the  .sum  total  luiil  the 
aniDUiit  of  till-  iiuiiibern  of  tlie  tliree  families  of  tlie 
Koliatliitcs,  GerHhoiiituH,  and  McraritcM,  wlicu  taken 
separately — viz.,  li2,.(lM).  One  solution  whieh  has  been 
projio.sed  of  the  discrepancy  of  the  numbers  is  men- 
tioued  in  the  notes — viz..  the  i)robability  that  it  ha.s 
its  origin  in  an  error  of  tran.srription.  Another  pro- 
posed sohition  is,  that  .some  of  the  Levites  must  them- 
Kclves  have  been  lirHtborn,  and  as  sueli  could  not  bo 
exchauffed  for  tlie  firslhoru  of  tho  otiu'r  tribes.  The 
number  of  iJOII,  may,  it  hii.s  bcM'u  thouglit,  have  repre- 
sented tlie  numlK'r  of  L(^vit(•s  who  were  themselves  first- 
iKirn  ;  whilst  in  tlie  absence  of  a  more  pnibalile  supf^es- 
tiou,  the  round  immliei's,  both  of  the  three  families, 
taken  si^panitely,  and  <it  thci  sum  total  of  -2,<)IM),  may 
be  aetouiiti'il  for  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which 
tke  round  mimbeis  of  tlie  other  triites  have  been  ex- 
plained— viz.,  that  as  tlio  otiier  tribes  were  probal)ly 
registered  in  iiiilitjiry  companies  of  fifties  and  hun- 
tlreds,  so  the  Levites  were  registered  in  similar  com- 
jmnies.  with  a  view  to  their  service  in  the  Sanctuary — 
n  servii'((  wliich  is  descrii)ed  by  the  Hel)rcw  word  zaba, 
which  means  wfirfare  (Num.  iv.  K). 

The  dilHeiilty  of  accounting  for  tlie  round  numl)ers 
in  the  ciuse  of  the  Levites  is  inci'eased  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  time  at  whieh  tliey  were  numbered  is  not  specified. 
The  injunetioii  tliat  the  Levites  were  not  to  be  num- 
bered amongst  the  (diildreii  of  Israel  (Num.  i.  -19), 
implies  that  tlieir  census  followed  that  of  the  other 
tribes,  but  it  does  not  cli'arly  appear  wliether  it  pre- 
ceded or  followed  the  erection  of  the  Talieruaelo.  The 
place  in  whieh  the  enumeration  is  recorded— viz..  the 
Third  chapter  of  Number.s,  might  seem  to  favour  the 
latter  supposition;  Init  inasmuch  as  tlie  command 
respecting  Aaron  and  liis  sons,  which  is  recorded  in 
tlio  sarnie  cli.'ipter  (v.  10),  was  given  preriously  to  the 
erection  of  the  Tal)ernaele  (See  Exodus,  xxviii.  1),  it  is 
obvious  that  no  certain  inference  resj>ecting  the  time 
at  which  tlie  injunctiou  was  given  can  be  drawn  from 
the  place  in  wliich  it  is  recorded.  The  case  appears  to 
.stand  thus.  A  command  was  given  to  Moses  at  tlie 
time  of  the  Exwlus  to  sanctify  to  the  Lord  the  first- 
l)orn  males  of  man  and  beast  (Exod.  xii.  I,  2).  This  com- 
mand ai)iiears,  from  Exod.  xii.  II — 13,  to  have  been  given 
with  a  prospective  reference  to  tlie  laud  of  Canaan,  and 
conse((Uontly  not  to  have  como  at  once  into  operation. 
But  wlu-n,  at  th(>  expiration  of  the  year  of  the  Exodus, 
the  people  were  still  found  in  the  wilderness,  God  was 
pleased  to  give  some  additional  commands,  iu  virtue  of 
which  the  law  assumed  a  retrospective  character.  The 
cattle  of  the  Levites,  as  has  been  already  stated,  appear 
to  have  been  taken  as  an  eciuivalent  for  the  firstborn 
cattle  of  tlie  other  tribes,  whi<'li  luid  been  born  during 
the  preceding  year.  It  remained  that  a  similar  ar- 
rangement should  1)0  made  in  regard  to  the  firstborn  of 
men.  Some  of  these  firstborn,  both  of  the  Levites 
and  of  the  other  triljos,  must  in  all  in-oliability  have 
died  during  the  year,  of  whom  no  exact  accomit  may 
lia ve  boon  kept .  An  i>xact  census  appears  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  actual  number  of  the  first boru  then  living, 
which  was  found  to  lie  '22.273.  The  LeWtes,  whoso 
sum.  taken  in  round  numl)ers,  amounted  to  22,000, 
were  accei>ted  as  an  eiiuivaleut  for  the  same  uumlier  of 
firstborn,  the  odd  numbers  being  probably  set  over 
against  those  of  the  firstborn  who  had  died  during  the 
year,  and  who,  consequently,  had  been  unredeemed. 
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A  sum  of  five  shekels  apiece  was  oxact/ed  as  the  redemp- 
tion price  of  the  surplus  of  the  fiistborn,  and  may,  as 
it  baa  been  conjoctnrcd,  have  \x3vu  luvied  on  the  parents 
of  the  yoiuigest  children;  or  tho  total  amount  may  liavo 
been  raised  by  a  tax  uniformly  im)K>sed  u|H)n  the  ]iarcntH 
of  all  the  firstborn ;  and  from  tliat  time  the  sum  of  five 
shekels  a])pcars  to  have  been  exacted  as  the  redemption 
price  of  each  firstborn  sou. 

II. — The  Numbee  of  the  Fieutborn. 

A  second  objection  to  tho  historical  accuracy  of 
the  narrative  contained  in  tho  Book  of  Numlxn-s  is 
based  uixm  the  alleged  disproportion  between  the  num. 
ber  of  the  firstborn  males,  viz.  22,273,  and  that  of  the 
entire  number  of  the  males,  which  is  estimated  at  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  or  one  million,  a  jiroportion 
which  may  be  represented  roughly  as  that  of  erne  to 
forty  or  forty-four.  The  fa<-t  tliat  this  disproportion 
exists  in  a  narrative  which  affords  abundant  evidence 
of  accurate  computation,  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  objection  is  ap))arent  rather  than  real.  Two  solu- 
tions of  the  difficulty  appear  to  be  specially  entitled  to 
cousidenitiou.  Tlie  first  is,  that  the  command  contained 
iu  Exodus  xiii.  2,  nvspecting  tho  sanctificatiou  of  the 
firstborn  was  j)rospectivc,  and  that  the  census  of  the 
firstborn  comprised  only  those  who  were  boni  between 
the  date  of  the  Exodus  and  the  beginning  of  the  first 
month  of  the  year  which  followeil  it.  The  second  is, 
that  the  census  included  only  tho  firstborn  amongst 
those  who  were  under  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time 
at  wliich  the  general  census  was  taken.  In  support  of 
the  former,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  the  more  probable  of 
these  solutions,  much  stress  may  be  fairly  laid  upon 
the  similar  mode  of  reckoning  the  firstborn  of  the 
cattle.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppo.se  that  the  command 
to  sanctify,  or  set  apart  for  the  Divine  service,  the  first- 
bora  of  the  cattle  must  have  been  designed  to  be  of 
prospective,  not  retrospective,  operation.  This  rca-son- 
able  supposition  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  was  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  firstborn  of  the  cattle  of  all  the  Israelites 
belonging  to  the  other  triljcs.  Now  the  male  Levit<'S 
of  all  ages  bore  nearly  the  same  pniportiou  as  the  first- 
born of  the  sons  of  the  Israelites  to  the  entire  uumlx-r 
of  the  males  of  the  other  tribes.  If  then  we  assume 
that  the  cattle  possessed  by  the  LeWtes,  previously  to 
the  time  of  their  selection  for  the  service  of  the 
Tabernacle,  was  not  disproportionate  to  their  numbers,* 
it  will  follow  that  alxmt  one  in  forty-five  was  given  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  firstborn  of  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  whole  of  the  other  tribes.  This  was  ])robably  an 
approximate  equivalent  for  the  firstborn  cattle  which 
liad  been  bom  during  the  preceding  twelve  or  thirteen 
months,  but  was  obviously  a  number  wholly  disproi)or- 
tionate  to  the  entire  number  of  firstborn  of  the 
cattle  possessed  by  the  Israelites. 

The  obvious  difficulty  which  arises  in  regard  to  this 
view  is,  tliat  the  numljcr,  22,273,  instead  of  being  too 
small,  appears  to  be  much  larger  than  that  of  the  first- 
born sous  who  were  likely  to  have  been  bom  during 
the  eleven  and  a  half  months  after  the  Exodus.  It 
may  be  fairly  urged,  however,  in  answer  to  this  objec- 


'  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  was 
below  rather  than  above  the  average  of  the  cattle  possessed  by 
the  other  tribes.  At  a  later  period,  two  of  tho  other  tribes,  the 
Rcubenitca  and  the  Gadites.  arc  said  to  have  possessed  much 
cuttle  <Sce  Num.  xxxii.  1,  ^  ;  Dout.  iii  19).  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  this  may  have  been  the  result,  exchisively,  of 
the  recent  wars  in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 
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tion,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites  at  the 
close  of  their  period  of  Iwndage  in  Egypt,  would  he 
such  as  naturally  to  diminish  to  a  great  extent  the 
number  of  marriages;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  result  of  their  deliverance  from  bondage  would 
be  to  increase  the  rate  of  marriages  much  beyond  the 
ordinary  average.  Under  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances,  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
supposition  that  the  number  of  firstborn  sons  in  the 
course  of  nearly  twelve  months,  out  of  a  population  of 
about  two  millions,  should  amount  to  a  number  even 
greater  than  that  which  is  recorded  in  Niun.  iii.  43 ; 
and  if,  as  some  maintain,  the  eldest  son,  whether  a 
daughter  had  or  had  not  been  bom  previously,  was  in 
every  case  included  amongst  the  firstborn,  the  objection 
wliicb  has  been  stated  loses  much,  if  not  all,  of  its 
weight.  In  regard  to  the  second  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty— viz.,  that  the  number  of  the  fii-stbom  sons  in- 
cludes only  those  who  were  under  twenty  years  of  age 
at  the  Exodus,  and  who  had  not  been  included  iu  the 
earlier  census — it  may  be  lu-gcd — 

(1)  That  tlie  phraseology  employed — "  Number  the 
firstborn  of  the  males  of  (or  belonging  to)  the  children 
of  Israel "  (Num.  iii.  40) — aj)pears  to  refer  to  those  who, 
like  the  Levites,  had  not  been  numbered  abeady,  and 
not  to  the  "  children  of  Israel "  themselves,  who  had 
been  already  numbered,  and  who  had  already  paid  the 
half  .shekel,  "  every  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul"  (Exod. 
XXX.  12). 

(2)  That  the  judgment  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians 
appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  lowest  generation, 
and  not  to  have  included  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather, when  such  happened  to  be  themselves 
firstborn  sons.  The  same  rule  must,  in  all  probability, 
have  applied  to  the  cattle.  Othei-wise,  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  judgment  could  not  have  been  equally 
apparent ;  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any 
record  was  kept  of  first  births  iu  the  case  of  cattle 
which  had  arrived  at  maturity.  The  case  is  well  stated 
by  Professor  Birks,  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  Le^-itcs  22,000,  and  the  firstborn  22,273,  are 
nearly  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  the  probable  total  of 
males  iu  the  twelve  tribes,  for  one-fortietli  of  900,000 
is  22,300.  This,  at  first  sight,  requires  in  every  family, 
or  for  each  mother,  the  enormous  and  incredible  amoimt 
of  forty  sons  and  forty  daughters.  But  the  true  com- 
parison is  with  non-adult  males  under  twenty  years ; 
and  this  reduces  the  number  to  thirteen  and  one-third 
of  each  sex.  Again,  it  is  firstborn  males,  and  not  eldest 
sons  who  had  an  elder  sister,  which  alone  are  numbered ; 
and  this  reduces  the  number  to  one-half ,  or  six  and  two- 
thirds  of  either  sex.  But  the  mean  number  of  children 
who  sur\'ive  at  all  tlie  ages  from  0  to  20,  compared 
■with  the  births,  are  two-thirds.  Hence  the  probably 
surviving  firstborn  would  be  two-thirds  for  the  whole 
period,  and  the  number  of  sons  and  daughters  in  eaeli 
family  is  reduced  to  four  and  foiu'-ninths,  only  with 
the  condition  that  those  who  died  in  infancy  are  not 
reckoned."  (The  Exodus  of  Israel,  p.  75,  2nd  edition, 
1863.) 

III.— -The  Results  of  the  Earlier  and  Later 

Census. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  based 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  census  which 
was  taken  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii.),  and  that  which  was 
taken  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years, 
on  the  plains  of  Moab  (Num.  xxvi.). 


The  following  table  will  show  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  each  tribe : — 


First  Census. 

Second  Census 

Reuben,    . 

4G,500  . 

43,730 

Simeon,    . 

59,300  . 

22,200 

Gad,  . 

45,650  . 

.       40,500 

Judah, 

74,600  . 

76.500 

Issachar, 

54.400  . 

64.300 

Zebulon,  . 

57,400  . 

60.500 

Ephraim, 
Manassen, 

40.500  . 

32.500 

32,200  . 

52,700 

Benjamin, 

35,400  . 

45,600 

Dan, 

62,700  . 

64,400 

Aslier, 

41,500  . 

53.400 

Naphtali,  . 

53,400  . 

45,400 

603,550 

601,730 

Levi  .       .       . 

22,000  . 

23.000 

(Num.  iii.  39,  compared  with  Num.  xxvi.  62.) 

It  might,  indeed,  at  first  sight  appear  as  though  the 
remarkable  increase  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  would  warrant  the  expectation  of  an  increase 
of  a  somewhat  corresponding  character  during  the 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  It  will  appear,  however,  on 
a  closer  examination  of  the  history,  not  only  that  the 
general  results  of  the  census,  but  also  that  iu  some  cases 
the  specific  results  in  regard  to  some  of  the  tribes, 
afford  a  strong  confii-mation  of  the  general  truth  of  the 
facts  recorded  iu  the  Books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
judgment  of  total  extinction,  with  only  two  exceptions, 
was  denounced  against  the  males  of  all  the  tribes 
(except  that  of  Levi),  who  were  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  age  at  the  Exodus — i.e.,  of  all  those  who  were 
included  in  the  first  census.  And  inasmuch  as  this 
sentence  was  pronounced,  and  began  to  be  executed,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  wanderings  iu  the  wilderness — 
i.e.,  at  the  time  of  the  retui-n  of  the  spies  (Nmn.  xiv. 
29),  the  result  must  necessarily  have  been  a  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  next  generation. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  in  comparison  of  the  total 
numbers,  included  respectively  in  the  earlier  and  the 
later  census,  as  in  that  of  the  respective  numbers  of 
the  indi^adual  tribes,  that  we  trace  a  correspondence 
between  the  allusions  to  these  tribes,  whether  pro- 
phetical or  historical,  which  we  find  in  the  Books  of 
Genesis  and  of  Numbers,  and  the  results  of  the  census 
wliich  was  taken  on  the  plains  of  Moab.  Thus,  e.g.,  by 
far  the  most  striking  decrease  in  numbers  is  observed 
in  the  case  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  numbered  at 
the  later  census  little  more  than  one-third  of  its 
amoimt  at  tlie  fii'st  census.  The  case  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  iu  which  the  total  increase  of  males  from  one 
month  old  and  upward  was  only  1,000,  is  almost  if 
not  quite  as  remarkable,  more  especially  if  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  that  tribe  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
included  in  the  general  sentence  of  extermination  of 
the  males  who  were  above  twenty  years  of  age  at  the 
Exodus.  Looking  back,  however,  to  Gen.  xlix.  5 — 7, 
we  find  Simeon  and  Levi  associated  in  the  prediction 
"  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in 
Israel."  Again,  in  Num.  xxv.  we  find  that  Zimri,  the 
son  of  Salu,  who  took  a  prominent  pai-t  in  the  idola- 
trous and  lascivious  rites  of  Baal-peor,  was  "a  prince 
of  a  chief  house  among  the  Simeouites";  and  hence  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assiune  that  a  large  number  of 
the  same  tribe  were  concerned  in  that  apostacy.  Some 
indication  of  the  tendency  of  this  tribe  to  intermixture 
with  foreign  elements,  and  hence  to  the  dispersion 
which  was  predicted  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  is  not 
wanting ;  for  we  find  in  Gen.  xl\d.  10,  notice  of  "  the 
son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman  "  among  the  descendants 
of  Simeon.     Now,  the  laws  which  regulated  the  tribal 
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relations  wcro  not.  pivtm  until  tlio  pxiiiratiun  of  the 
wau(li'rin>;K  in  tlic  wililorncMM,  and  fonniKinonlly  olian^OH 
in  tliiiMC  rolationH  may  liavt)  tiaxlcil  to  a  jfroator 
(liuiinntion  of  tlio  trilii-  of  Siniron  than  of  any  other 
tribi'.  Nor  is  i(  nnworlhy  of  notice  that  we  finil  in 
1  Chron.  iv.  27  a  paswin^  alhisioii  to  tlie  fact  that  the 
brothntn  of  ono  of  tlic  heads  of  tlie  trihe  of  Simeon — 
viz.,  Shiniei — "  had  not  many  <-liildreii,"  "  ncitlier,"  it 
18  addeil,  "  did  all  their  family  multi]ily,  like  to  the 
children  of  .Judah."  A  Htroii^jennlirmation  of  theiwtnal 
fact  of  the  paucity  of  numhersof  the  tril«'  of  Simeon  in 
fonnd  in  Jcmhua  xix.  !•,  where  wn  lind  that  tlie  inheri- 
tnueo  of  the  children  of  Simeon  was  taken  "'  out,  of  the 
portion  of  tho  idiiidren  of  Judah,"  ))ecans(>  the  )iart  of 
(lie  lanil  whicli  had  been  assigned  to  Judah  wa»  found 
to  be  "  too  much  for  tliem." 

As  regards  tho  trihe  of  Levi,  wo  find  (1)  that  the  two 
elder  sons  of  Aaron.  Nadali  and  Ahihu.  died  childless 
(Num.  iii.  4) ;  and  (\1)  we  gatlur  from  t)io  fiu:t  that  tho 
sons  of  Korah  aro  expressly  said  not  to  have  died  with 
thoir  father  (Num.  xxvi.  II),  that  a  large  niunbor  of 
tho  Lovites  who  joined  in  tho  insurrocticm  against 
Mosos  and  Aaron  (Nmn.  xvi.)  perished  at  that  time. 
Tho  diminution  of  tho  Reuhoniti-a  may  also  bo 
accounted  for  l)y  the  participation  of  tho  three 
Roubenitcs — Dathim,  Abiram,  and  On — and  probably 
of  a  largo  number  of  tho  adherents  belonging  to  tho  same 
tribe,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Korah,  and  in  the  signal 
punishment  by  which  that  conspiracy  was  avenged, 

rV. — The  Support  op  Life  in  the 
Wilderness. 

Another  objection  which  ha-s  been  raised  against 
tho  historical  truth  of  tlie  Book  of  Numbers,  is  i)ased 
upon  tho  alleged  impossibility  of  supporting  the  life  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  people  and  their  cattlo  for  forty 
years  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  This  objection  may  be 
met  in  different  ways  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  full 
solution  of  tho  difficulty  is  to  bo  found  only  in  a  more 
accurate  aiiuaintance  than  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain 
of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  if 
by  the  ^vildcmess  of  Sinai  we  understand  only  tho 
district  in  tho  imm«diato  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai, 
tho  residence  of  tho  Isra<>lito9  >vithin  that  district  must 
1)0  reduced  from  forty  years  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
months.  In  respect  to  tho  resources  of  the  district  in 
which  the  thirty-eight  years  of  the  wanderings  were 
spent,  tho  mode  of  life  which  was  adopted  by  tho 
Israelites,  and  tho  number  of  cattle  winch  they  pos- 
sessed, we  know  extremely  littlo.  And  again,  although 
it  may  be  fairly  alleged  that  the  miraculous  supplies  of 
food  and  water  wore  neither  reqtiired  nor  bestowed  to 
tho  extent  which  some  have  alleged,  it  must  not  bo  for- 
gotten that  tho  miraculous  elements  of  tho  history  are 
closely  interwoven  into  its  entire  fabric  ;  and  hence, 
wliilst  it  is  open  to  unljolievers  to  deny  tho  historical 
truth  of  the  whole  of  the  history,  the  impossiliility  of 
tho  sustenance  of  life,  both  in  regard  to  the  people  and 
the  cattle,  without  miraculous  intervention,  so  far  from 
furnishing  any  argument  against  tho  account  which  is 
given  in  tho  Book  of  Numbers,  must  rather  bo  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  the  historical  truth  of  a  narrative  in 
which  miraculous  intervention  is  alleged  both  to  have 
been  required,  and  also  to  have  been  vouchsafed. 

It  may  bo  observed,  moreover,  generally,  that  nothing 
can  bo  moro  uncertain  than  deductions  as  to  tho  re- 
sources of  any  country.  h;ised  upon  evidence  obtained 
more  than  three  thousanil  yi-ars  aft<^r  the  occnrrenco  of 
the  events  to  which  the   inquiry  has  reference.      In 
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regard  to  the  particular  region  in  question,  we  possess 
information  which  warninls  tlie  inference  that  its  physi- 
cal condition  lias  uudergonn  gnrat  and  important 
changes.  The  conclusive  evidence  which  exists  that  tho 
|)opuhition  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  was  at  one  timo 
oonsideriibh',  warninta  the  inforenee  that  ilscaimbilities 
for  the  sup|H>rt  of  life  must  have  been  |iro|xirtionatc  to 
tho  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  admits  of  no  doubt 
that  the  mines,  of  which  traces  still  remain,  could  not 
have  iM'cn  worked  without  the  consiiiiqition  of  a  largo 
amount  of  fuel ;  neither  could  the  Isra<-liles  have  en- 
cannied  for  many  months  in  tho  district  without  tho 
destruction  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  trr^es  and 
brushwood,  on  which  tho  amonnt  of  rain  and  itsabsorji- 
tionao  greatly  depend.  We  have  further  evidence  that 
water  and  pasturage  still  exist  at  many  of  those  places 
at  wliich  wo  have  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Israelites 
encamped.  Tlius,  e.g.,  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  which  is  represented  by  Dr.  Colenso  a»  "  one  of 
the  most  desolate  parts  of  the  whole  peninsula,"*  is 
describ<'d  by  Dean  Stanley  as  one  of  the  "  chief  centres 
of  vegetation  in  the  whole  peninsula."  t  It  may  be  ob- 
served further,  in  regard  to  the  region  which  was  oc- 
cupiwl  by  the  Israelites  during  the  protracted  period  of 
the  wanderings,  that  we  possess  no  dclinite  information 
as  to  the  precise  .spots  which  their  encampments  occupied, 
or  the  extent  of  space  over  which  they  were  dispcr8e<l. 

When  all  these  circirnistances  are  taken  into  account, 
in  conjunction  with  the  distinct  statements  which  the 
Books  of  Exodus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  contain 
respecting  tho  miraculous  supplies  which  tho  Israelites 
received,  it  will  follow  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in- 
volved in  the  alleged  8ust«ntation  of  life  during  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness  which  docs  not  admit  of  a 
reasonable  solution,  provided  only  that  the  miraculous 
elements,  which  are  essentially  interwoven  into  the  his- 
tory, be  not  rejected  on  the  groimd  of  their  inherent 
incredibility. 

V. — Alleged  Inconsistencies  in  the  Laws 

RESPECTING   TiTHES. 

A  more  plausible  ground  of  objection  to  tho  his- 
torical truth  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  arises  out 
of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  various  and 
apparently  conflicting  laws  which  aro  found  in  it  and 
in  the  Books  of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  respecting 
tho  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  Israelites,  and  their 
apportionment  amongst  the  Priests,  the  Leintes,  the 
owners,  and  tho  poor.  Some  light  has  lieen  thought  to 
be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  usage  of  tho  Jews 
in  later  times.  Independently,  however,  of  the  amount 
of  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  tho  late  interpretation 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation  generally,  sufficient  con- 
sideration diK^s  not  appear  to  have  been  given  to  the 
two  following  points — viz.,  (1)  WTiat  portion  of  these 
laws  was  applicable  only  to  the  wilderness  ?  and  (2)  Did 
the  laws  which,  as  originally  delivered,  have  reference 
to  the  land  of  Canaan  undergo  some  later  modification 
er  amplification  ?  It  is  obvious  that  if  some  ox  tho  laws 
ha<l  reference  only  to  the  wilderness,  and,  still  further, 
if  those  laws  may  have  tmdergono  some  further  ampli- 
fication, and  possibly  some  modification,  no  adverse 
inference  respecting  the  historical  tnith  of  the  Books  in 
which  thoso  laws  aro  contained  can  fairly  be  deduced 
from  the  diversities  which  have  been  oliserved,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  exist  in  laws  which  were 


•  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined : 
Part  I,  p.  71. 
t  Sinai  and  Paicstine,  p.  19. 
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designed  to  be  carried  simnltaneously  into,,  operation. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  complete  examination  of  all  the 
passages  which  bear  npon  this  subject,  would  be  as 
impracticable  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Book  of  Numbers.  It  must  suffice  if  it 
can  be  shown  here  that  the  laws  prescribed  in  Num. 
xviii.  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  earlier  legislation  of 
Exodus  and  Leviticus,  or  with  the  later  legislation  of 
Deuteronomy. 

The  general  law  respecting  tithes,  as  given  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  is  laid  down  in  Lev.  xxvii.  30 — 33, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  of  the  herds  and  flocks  was  "  holy  imto  the 
Lord."  In  Num.  xviii.  24,  it  is  said  that  all  the  tenth 
in  Israel  was  given  (apparently  from  that  time,  as 
there  is  no  earlier  intimation  of  the  mode  of  applica. 
tion)  to  the  Levites,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  this 
tenth  comprised  the  tithe  of  the  cattle  as  well  as  that 
of  the  produce  of  the  field.  In  Neh.  x.  37,  the  tithe 
paid  to  the  Levites  is  described  as  the  tithes  of  the 
ground  (comp.  Neh.  xii.  44).  It  is  enjoined  upon  the 
Levites  in  the  same  chapter  (verse  26)  that  they  were 
to  give  a  tenth  of  this  tenth  to  the  priests  (comp.  Neh. 
X.  38),  and  that  after  this  tenth  had  been  duly  paid,  the 
remaining  nine-tenths  might  be  eaten  by  themselves 
and  by  their  households  in  every  place.  Now,  as 
regards  the  predial  produce,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  law  must  have  had  primary,  if  not  exclusive, 
reference  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  not  to  the  wilderness  ;* 
whilst  it  seems  to  foUow  from  the  words,  in  every 
place,  that  if  the  cattle  were  included  in  the  tithe  due 
to  the  Levites,  the  reference  of  the  law  must,  in  this 
case  also,  be  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  inasmuch  as  the 
slaughter  of  animals,  so  long  as  the  Tabernacle  remained 
in  the  wilderness,  could  lawfuEy  take  place  only  in  one 
spot.  In  the  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  (chap.  xii. 
11 — 18)  it  is  enacted  that  the  Israelites  were  to  bring 
their  tithes — i.e.,  of  the  land,  consisting  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil  (verse  17),  together  with  the  firstlings  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  should 
choose,  and  should  feast  upon  them  there,  together 
with  their  families  and  the  Levites.  A  further  pro- 
vision is  made  in  chap.  xiv.  24—27,  that  if  the  distance 
to  the  Sanctuary  should  be  too  great,  the  tithe  might  be 
converted  into  its  equivalent  in  money,  and  the  money 
expended  in  food,  which  was  to  be  consumed  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  place  which  should  be  selected  for 
the  Sanctuary.  It  is  further  enacted,  in  verses  28,  29 
of  the  same  chapter,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  the 
whole  of  the  tithe  of  that  year's  increase — i.e.,  of  the 
vegetable  produce — was  to  be  laid  up  within  the  gates 
of  the  cities  in  which  the  Israelites  lived,  and  to  be  con- 
sumed there  by  "  the  Levites  and  the  stranger  and  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow."  It  is  also  enjoined  in 
Deut.  xxvi.  12 — 14,  that  at  the  end  of  the  tithing  of 
the  third  year,  which  is  there  described  as  "  the  year  of 
tithing,"  the  produce — i.e.,  of  the  land — was  to  be 
given  to  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  to  be  consumed  within  the  gates  of  the 
cities,  and  that  a  solemn  affirmation  should  be  made  by 
the  owner  that  he  had  duly  discharged  aU  that  devolved 
upon  him  in  this  respect. 

When  these  ordinances  are  carefully  examined  and 
compared,  it  will  appear  that  they  present  no  inconsis- 
tency, except  upon  the  wholly  arbitrary  assumption  that 

*  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  corn  may  not  have  been 
sown  and  reaped  during  some  portion  of  the  thirty-eight  years 
of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  in  support  of  an  afllrmative  proposition  on  this 
subject. 
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there  was  but  one  tithe  to  which  reference  is  made. 
The  preposterous  character  of  such  a  supposition  is 
obvious,  from  the  simple  consideration  that,  inas- 
much as  that  tithe  was  to  be  consumed,  at  least 
in  the  first  and  second  year,  at  the  Sanctuary,  it  will 
follow  that  no  stated  provision  whatever  was  made  for 
the  Levites,  and  that  they  were  dependent  upon  the 
feasts  to  which  they  were  to  be  invited  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  first  and  .second  year,  and  upon  the 
portion  which  might  fall  to  their  lot  in  the  third  year. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  regarded  as  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  tithes  of  the  third  year  were  in  lieu 
of,  or  were  supplementary  to,  the  second  titlies  of  the 
first  and  second  years;  which  (or  their  equivalent  in 
money)  were  consumed  at  the  Sanctuary.  In  the 
absence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  any  direct  information 
on  this  point,  all  that  can  be  alleged  with  confidence  is, 
that  on  the  first  and  second  of  each  of  the  triennial 
periods  the  tenth  of  the  predial  produce  (and  perhaps 
of  the  herds  and  flocks),  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Priests  and  Levites ;  and  that  a 
second  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  field,  and  also  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock,  were  appointed  to  be  consimied 
by  the  owner  and  his  family,  together  with  the  Levites, 
at  the  Sanctuary;  and  that  on  the  third  year,  either 
(as  some  think)  in  addition  to  these  two  tenths,  or  (as 
others  maintain)  in  lieu  of  the  second  tenth,  a  tenth 
of  the  predial  produce  was  to  be  laid  up  in  the  cities 
in  which  the  people  lived,  and  to  be  consumed  by  the 
poor  and  friendless,  together  ivith  the  Levites.  On 
the  seventh  year  the  land  was  to  rest,  and  the  law  of 
tithes  would  necessarily  be  in  abeyance. 

We  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  some  few  addi- 
tional passages  or  expressions  which  have  been  adduced 
as  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Book 
of  Numbers. 

(1)  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  words  which  occur 
in  chap.  xv.  32 — "  While  the  children  of  Israel  were  in 
the  wilderness,"  that  they  were  no  longer  in  the  wilder- 
ness when  the  incident  which  is  there  recorded  was 
committed  to  writing,  and,  consequently,  tliat  Moses 
was  not  the  author  of  tlds  portion  of  the  narrative.  It 
might  suffice  to  reply  to  this  objection,  that  inasmuch 
as  Moses  Hved  to  conduct  the  Israelites  into  the  steppes 
of  Moab,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  narrative  in  the  statement  that  a 
certain  incident  happened  while  the  people  were  still  in 
the  wilderness.  There  may,  however,  have  been  another 
and  a  special  reason  for  the  insertion  of  these  words. 
The  punishment  of  death,  though  not  the  mode  of  its 
infliction,  had  already  been  denounced  against  those 
who  shovdd  violate  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi.  14,  15). 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  much  of  the  legislation 
which  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  (See,  e.g., 
chaps,  xxii.,  xxiii.),  was  not  designed  to  come  into 
operation  until  after  the  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan;  and  so,  likevrise,  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
legislation  contained  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  in  which  the  incident  of  the  man 
who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  is  recorded,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  it  has  reference  to  the  land 
wliither  God  was  about  to  bring  his  people  (verse  18). 
It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that  the 
uncertainty  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  Moses  and 
of  the  congregation  as  to  the  punishment  which  should 
be  inflicted  on  the  Sabbath-breaker,  may  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  violation  of  the  law  took  place 
in  the  wilderness,  and  that  the  same  reason  may  be 
assigned  why  a  prominent  place  is  given  in  the  narra- 
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H  lliat  the  people  wore 
wililorneHs  "  whi'ii   thin  inciuoiit  occuirod 

(2)  801110  roinurkH  will  bo  fuimd  in  tlio  note  ou  chap, 
xxii.  1  in  respect  to  tlio  uho  of  the  sumo  Hobrow  ox- 
prOHsiou  to  dt^noto  the  torritory  ou  tlio  laMtoru  and  on 
tho  wostorn  wido  of  the  Jordan.  It  Iihh  been  nr(,'ed,  a.s 
an  objcetiou  to  tho  M(iHaicuutliorshi|iof  the  P<'n(ateueh, 
that  tho  Hebrew  phrase,  wliieh  is  eomnioiily  rendered 
"  beyond,"  or  "  on  llic  other  side  Jordan  "  (as,  v.ij.,  in 
Num.  xxii.  1,  wlioro,  in  the  A.V.,  it  is  ineorreetly 
rendereil  "  (ui  this  side  Jordan"),  eouM  not  have  Ixjcii 
used  by  Moses,  but  must  liavo  boon  used  by  one  who 
wrote  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  hiisbe<'n  fairly  allcgeil, 
in  reply  to  this  objeeti(m,  (hat  during  the  long  resi- 
dence of  tho  Hebrews  iu  Canaan,  previously  to  tho 
deseout  into  Egypt,  tliis  phrase  may  have  become  a 
generally  reeogiiiscd  description  of  the  country  on  tho 
east  of  tho  Jordan,  just  as  tho  expressious  Cisalpine 
Gaul  and  Transalpine  Oaitl  niiglit  have  boon  us<m1 
without  roforoneo  to  tho  abode  of  tho  ^vriter  on  tho 
north  or  south  of  tho  Alps,  and  as  tho  name  of  I'erwa 
was  given  to  u  particular  province  ou  tho  cast  of  tho 
Jordan.  Tho  fact,  however,  is  that  the  phrase  in  <|ues- 
tiou  is  used  by  tho  same  writers  or  speaiers  with  refe- 
rence to  tho  country  on  both  sides  of  tho  Jordan,  and 
in  ouo  iustanco — viz..  Num.  xxxii.  19 — in  tho  very  saiuo 
sentence  (see  Note  in  loe.).  It  follows,  then,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  tho  expression,  that  no 
argument  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  tho  Peuta- 
toucli  goiiorally,  or  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  in  jjar- 
ticular,  can  be  fairly  urged  from  the  use  of  this  exju'os- 
sion  by  the  writer  in  regard  to  tlio  comitry  cither  on. 
the  eastern  or  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan. 

(3)  Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  tho  Book  of  Numbers  on  the  ground  of  tho  use 
of  the  word  nabi,  proj^hef,  instead  of  roeh,  seer,  in 
chapters  xi.  iU  and  xii.  0,  such  use  being,  as  it  is  alleged, 
inconsistent  with  tho  statement  which  is  contained  in  1 
Sam.  ix.  t),  that  ho  who  was  at  that  time  called  a  prophet 
(nabi).  was  aforetime  called  a  seer  (roeh).  It  might 
suffice  to  observe,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  that  if  the 
roforoneo  be — as  seems  i)robablo,  and  as  the  LXX.  (who 
appear  to  have  followed  a  different  reading)  understood 
the  passage — to  the  popular  use  of  tho  terms,  there  is  no 
inconsistency  iu  tho  fact  that  a  writer  such  as  Moses 
should  have  use<l  the  word  nabi  (/jro^j/if^),  whilst  tho 
people,  in  their  ordinary  conversation,  used  the  word 
roeh  (seer).  The  whole  objection,  however,  is  based 
upon  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  word,  which  is 
rendered  beforetime  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  A  long  period 
had  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Moses  and  that  of 
Samuel ;  and  it  is  both  po-ssible  and  probable  tliat  during 
that  interval  there  may  have  been  a  groat  fluctuation 
in  the  use  of  words.  It  follows,  then,  that  tlioro  is  no 
difficulty  involved  iu  tho  supposition  that  during  a 
portion  of  that  period  the  word  roeh  (seer)  may  have 
been  in  ordinary  use,  although  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
as  in  subsequent  periods  of  Jewish  history,  tho  word 
nabi  (prophet)  may  have  been  more  commonly  employed 
to  denote  tlie  same  class  of  persons  who  had,  during  an 
intermediate  period,  boon  Known  as  seers.  It  is  not 
unreasonable,  moreover,  to  suppose  that  the  suspension 
of  prophetical  utterances,  which  apjiears  to  have  pre- 
vailed from  the  days  of  Deborah  to  those  of  Samuel, 
may  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
the  people  had  ceased  to  employ  the  word  nabi  (prophet), 
and  had  become  familiar  with  a  word  which  does  not 
denote  the  communication  of  any  superuatural  revela- 
tion through  the  agency  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
applied. 


(4)  There  are  other  passagOH  which  have  teen 
atlegcd  as  inconsistent  witli  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  which  may  have  been  inserted 
at  a  later  jieriod,  or  which  are  tyipablo  of  an  explanation 
which  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  tho  pen  of  Moses.  Such,  e.r/.,  is  Num. 
xii.  3:  "Now  the  man  Mosi.'s  was  very  meek,  above 
all  tho  men  which  were  upon  tho  face  of  the  earth." 
It  is  (juite  possible  that  these  words  may  have  been 
inserted  by  Ezra  or  some  other  reviser  of  tho  Book  of 
Numbers;  or,  as  it  is  stated  iu  the  Note  upon  this 
passage,  the  word  rendered  meek  may  mean  afflicted 
or  ujrpressed.  There  is,  liowevor,  no  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  either  of  tlicso  suppositions  on  the  part  of 
those  wlio  iK'liovo  that  Moses  wrote  by  tho  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Uhost.  If  St.  Paul,  writing  under  the 
iniluenco  of  tho  same  Divine  guidance,  c<jidd  speak  of 
himself  both  as  "  tho  chief  of  sinners  "  (1  Tim.  i.  15), 
and  also  as  "not  a  whit  Ijehind  the  very  chiofest 
Apostles"  (2  Cor.  xi.  6).  it  may  well  be  that  the  same 
Moses  who  recorded  tho  sentence  of  exclusion  from  the 
land  of  Canaan  which  was  iironounced  upon  his  own 
unbelief  (Num.  xx.  12),  may  have  been  inwardly 
moved  by  tho  Spirit  to  record  also  his  posseHHinn.  in  an 
eminent  degree,  of  that  virtue,  the  reward  of  which  has 
been  declared  by  our  Lord  to  1)0  the  future  inheritance 
of  the  earth  (St.  Matt.  v.  5). 

A  similar  explanation  iiuiy  ho  given  of  some  verses 
in  chapter  xiv.  in  which  Josluui  is  associated  with 
Caleb  as  protesting  against  the  relx'llious  spirit  of  the 
people,  whilst,  iu  portions  of  chajjters  xiii.  and  xiv., 
it  would  seem  as  if  Caleb  alone  had  stilled  the  people, 
and  as  if  to  him  alone  of  that  generation  had  been  pro- 
mised an  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 

In  regard  to  these  and  somo  other  passages — encli, 
e.g.,  as  those  which  relate  to  geographical  and  Iiistorical 
circumstances — it  is  not  always  possible,  nor  is  it  of  any 
real  importance,  that  we  should  attempt  to  determine 
whether  tho  whole  formed  part  of  the  original  narra- 
tive, or  whether — as  in  the  case  of  Dent,  xxxiv. — some 
later  iuterj)olatiou8  and  additions  may  have  been 
admitted  into  it.  It  is  enough  if  it  be  shown  (as  it  may 
and  has  l)cen)  that  there  is  no  contrariety  which  does 
not  admit  of  reasonable  explanation. 

(."))  Another  objection  to  the  historical  truth  of  tho 
narrative  contained  iu  tho  Book  of  Numbers  is  based 
upon  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  tho  time  which  is 
allotted  to  the  transactions  of  the  fortieth  year.  It  is 
urged  that  the  events  which  are  said  to  have  transpired 
between  tho  death  of  Aaron,  which  took  place  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month  in  that  year,  and  the  defeat 
<if  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  must  have  occupied  a  sjiaco 
of  at  least  six  months,  and  that  wo  are  thus  brought  to 
tho  begiimiug  of  the  eleventh  month,  the  time  at  which 
Moses  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  assembled  hosts  of 
Israel  ou  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  i.  3).  No  room,  it 
is  aOeged,  is  left  for  a  number  of  other  events  which 
are  said  to  have  taken  place  between  these  limits — as, 
e.g.,  the  march  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  the  messages 
sent  to  Balaam  and  his  arrival  and  prophesyings,  the 
abode  of  the  people  iu  Shittim,  and  tho  plague  which 
destroyed  24,(X)0,  the  second  census,  and  the  Midianitisb 
war.  It  appears,  however,  upon  examination,  that  the 
time  allotted  to  the  several  events  which  happened 
during  these  six  months  is,  with  one  exception,  purely 
arbitrary.  Tlie  single  exception  is  the  period  of 
mourning  which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Aaron — 
viz.,  one  moiitli.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Israelitish  army  abstained  from  action 
during  this  iwriod ;  and  it  is  probable  that  both  tho 
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attack  of  the  king  of  Aracl  and  his  discomfiture  may 
have  taken  place  within  a  very  few  days  after  tlie 
death  of  Aaron.  The  events  which  followed  may  have 
taken  place  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  some  cases 
simidtaneously. 

Professors  Birks  and  McCauI,  by  opposing  conjecture 
to  conjecture  have  shown  that  tlie  whole  may  have 
been  accomplished  within  the  specified  period  ;  and  tlie 
latter,  by  refei-euce  to  the  extraordinary  results  of  the 
battle  of  Jena,  has  shown  that  such  conjectures  "  con- 
cerning the  possible  and  probable  rapidity  of  Israelitish 
conqviest,  are  confii-mod  by  historic  facts  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  many  still  living." 

No  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Numbers  woidd  be 
complete  which  failed  to  notice  the  peculiar  proofs  of 
its  Divine  inspiration  which  arise  out  of  the  typical 
occurrences  whicli  are  related  in  it.  These  occurrences 
are,  in  some  respects,  even  more  remarkable,  and  more 
beyond  the  range  of  invention,  than  the  symbolism  of 
the  ceremonial  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  law.  It  is 
impossible  to  read,  with  candour  and  with  attention, 
the  account  of  the  march  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
wilderness,  the  miraculous  guidance  vouchsafed  to 
them  by  the  piUar  of  cloiid  and  of  fire,  the  invitation 
of  Moses  to  Hobab,  the  miraculous  supply  of  manna 
and  of  water,  the  expedition  of  the  spies,  the  rash  and 
abortive  attempt  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  re- 
peated jirovocations  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  conse- 
quent  exclusion  from  the  land  of  promise  of  those  who 
were  included  in  the  Sinaitic  census,  the  interces- 
sion of  Aaron  as  he  stood  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  the  history  of  the  fiery  sei-pents  and  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  the  death  of  Moses  and  the  appointment  of 
Joshua  as  his  successor,  and  lastly,  the  appointment  of 
the  cities  of  refuge — it  is  impossible,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
to  read  all  these  in  a  candid  spirit  and  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  remarkable  types  and  foreshadowing  which 
these  events  contain  of  the  spiritual  realities  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  impossibility  either  of  the  acci- 
dental occuri'ence  of  events  which  present  so  many 
points  of  spiritual  correspondence,  or  of  the  arbitrary 


invention  of  such  a  chain  of  historical  circumstances, 
even  at  the  latest  period  to  which  certain  modem 
critics  have  assigned  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
Numbers. 

Literature. 

The  following  list  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  critical  and  exegetical  exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Nmnbers,  which  are  either  written  in  the 
English  language  or  which  have  been  translated  into 
English.  Of  them  many  have  been  consulted,  and  valu- 
able  aid  has  been  derived  from  them,  in  the  composition 
of  the  present  Commentary  : — Keil  on  The  Pentateuch, 
3  vols.,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1864;  Bishop 
Wordswoi-th's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  part  ii., 
Rivingtons,  1865 ;  Hie  Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  ii., 
J.  Murray,  1871 ;  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Old  Tes. 
tament,  vol.  iii,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh  (no  date); 
Patrick  Lowth  and  Wliitby  on  The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, 4  vols.,  imp.  Svo,  Tegg,  1844 ;  A  Practical  and 
Explanatory  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  D.D.,  imp.  4to,  London, 
Virtue  and  Co. 

Much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  works,  which  bear  more  or  less  fully  upon 
the  elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Numbers.  Some  of 
them,  however,  and  more  particularly  that  of  Blcek, 
must  be  consulted  with  much  caution : — The  Historic 
Character  of  the  Pentateuch  Vindicated,  Skeffington, 
1863;  Tlie  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  Considered, 
Skefiington,  1864 ;  The  Book  of  Moses,  or  the  Pen- 
tateuch, in  its  Authorship,  Credibility,  and  Civilisa- 
tion, by  the  Rev.  W.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  vol.  i.,  Longmans, 
1868;  The  Exodxis  of  Israel,  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  KelshaU,  Herts,  Second  Ed.,  1863; 
Hengstenberg  on  Tlie  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
translated  by  Ryland,  J.  D.  Lowe,  Edinbiu-gh,  2  vols., 
8vo,  1847 ;  Hiivemick's  Historico-Critical  Introdtiction 
to  the  Pentateuch,  translated  by  Thompson,  T.  and  T. 
Clark,  Edinburgh,  1850 ;  Bleek's  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  translated  by  Venables,  2  vols.,  Svo. 
BeU  and  Daldy,  1869. 
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THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED 

NUMBEliS. 


CHAPTER  I.  —  (•)  And  the  Loud 
spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wildernesa  of 
Sinai,  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month,  in  the  second  year  after  they 
were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
saying,  <-> "  Take  ye  the  sum  of  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
after  their  families,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  with  the  number  of  their 
names,  every  male  by  their  polls ; 
(3)  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  are  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in 
Israel :  thou  and  Aaron  shall  number 
them  by  their  armies.  '*>  And  with  you 
there  shall  be  a  man  of  every  tribe ; 
every  one  head  of  the  house  of  his 
fathers. 

(*'  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  men 


that  shall  stand  with  you :  of  llie  tribe 
of  Reuben ;  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur. 
'"'  Of  Simeon ;  Shelumiel  the  son  of 
Zurishaddai.  '^'Of  Judah;  Nahshon  the 
son  of  Amminadab.  <**'  Of  Issachar; 
Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar.  <»'  Of  Zeb- 
ulun ;  Ehab  the  son  of  Melon.  ^^">  Of 
the  children  of  Joseph :  of  Ephi-aim  ; 
Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihud :  of 
Manasseh;  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Ped- 
ahzur.  <'i*  Of  Benjamin  ;  Abidan  the 
son  of  Gideoni.  <^>  Of  Dan;  Ahiezer 
the  son  of  Ammishaddai.  ^^^^  Of  Asher ; 
Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran.  0*)0f  Gad; 
Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel.  (i*J  Of 
Naphtali ;  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan. 
(16)  These  ivere  the  renowned  of  the  con- 
gregation, princes  of  the  tribes  of  their 
fathers,  heads  of  thousands  iu  Israel. 


(1)  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— 

The  taboniaclo  of  tlio  coui^rogatiou,  or  tent  of  meeting, 
60  called  l)ocan8o  it  was  tliero  tliat  God  met  with  Moses 
(cliaj).  xvii.  4;  Ex.  xxv.  -2),  had  beou  sot  \ii)  quo  month 
previously  (Ex.  xl.  17),  nearly  a  year  after  the  exodus. 

(2)  After  their  families.— The  family  or  clan,  mish- 
pahah,  included  several  fathers'  houses  (seo  Kurtz's 
Mist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  ii.,  jjp.  8 — 10). 

With  the  number  of  their  names.— Better, 
nccording  to  the  number  of  names.  The  reference  is 
probably  to  the  pre\'iou3  numbering  recorded  in  Ex. 
XXX.  12.  Tliero  is  no  corresponding  clause  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  later  nvimbering  iu  chap.  xx\'i.  2. 

By  their  polls — i.e.,  man  by  man.  The  word 
gulgoleth  denotes  a  man's  head,  or  skull.  Cf. 
Matt,  xxvii.  33. 

(3)  From  twenty  years  old  and  upward.— 
The  result  of  the  previous  numbering  (Ex.  xxx.  12, 
xxxviii.  2t)),  which  was  made  about  six  mouths  earlier, 
and  which  was  jirobably  obtained  by  coimtiiig  the 
number  of  half-Hhekcls  which  were  paid,  as  Ithamar  ap- 
pears to  have  done  (Ex.  xxxviii.  2),  exactly  corresponds 
wth  the  residt  of  the  present  census  (verse  46).  But 
tlie  complete  census,  or  numbering  and  enrolment  of 
the  persons  according  to  tribes,  fjunilies,  and  fathers' 
linuses,  apiiears  to  have  been  deferred  until  after  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle,  towards  the  construction  of 
whidi  the  atonement  money  had  been  imid.  If  the 
whole  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  containetl 
in  Ex.  xxx.  12.  and  was  regarded  as  one  transaction, 
those  only  woidd  be  numbered  on  the  second  occasion 
who  had  already  paid  their  atonement  money.    There 


is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition  that  tlie  whole 
of  those  who  had  been  numbered  six  months  i)rc\-iously 
were  still  alive,  but  no  allowance  is  made,  on  tliis  suj)- 
position,  for  the  number  of  those  who  were  lielow 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  earlier  period,  and  who  had 
exceeded  that  age  at  the  later  ^x;riod.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  sum.total  in  both  cases  is  divisible  by  ten, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  separate  items  in  this  chapter  are 
given  in  tens  (the  smallest  subdivision  of  the  jwoplo 
which  was  adopted  by  Moses,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Jethro,  Ex.  x\-iii.  21),  no  objection  to  the  historical 
accuracy  of  both  records  can  be  sustained  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  number  of  those  who  had  attained  the 
ago  of  twenty  years  since  the  earlier  census  corre- 
sponded nearly  with  the  niimber  of  deaths  during  the 
same  period.  The  whole  of  the  objection,  however,  ii: 
removed  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  by  the  sup- 
position that  there  was  only  one  census.  (Sec  the 
Introduction.) 

By  their  armies.— Better,  their  hosts  or  com- 
panies. 

W  Of  every  tribe. — Or,  for  every  tribe. 

Every  one  head  .  .  . — The  words  may  be 
rendered  every  one  a  head  .  .  .  There  were  many 
heads  of  fathers'  houses  in  each  tribe ;  but  it  api)ears 
from  verse  16  (chap.  vii.  10,  11)  that  iu  each  case  the 
tribal  orincc  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  census. 

(5)  Of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.— Hebrew,  for 
Reuben. 

(16)  The  renowned  of  the  congregation.— Lii, 
the  called  men  of  the  congregation,  i.e.,  the  men  chosen  as 
representatives  of  their  resiiective  tribes,  and  appointed 
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Tlie  Nuniheriruj  of  the  People 


NUMBERS,   I. 


by  their  Geiierations. 


(i^)Aiid  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these 
men  whicli  are  expressed  by  their 
names  :  '^^'  and  they  assembled  all  the 
congregation  together  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month,  and  they  declared 
their  pedigrees  after  their  families,  by 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  by  their  polls. 
<i9'As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so 
he  numbered  them  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai. 

(20)  ^^(j  ^jie  children  of  Eeuben, 
Israel's  eldest  son,  by  their  generations, 
after  their  families,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  names,  by  their  polls,  every  male 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  aU 
that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 
(^J  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  were  forty 
and  six  thousand  and  five  hundred. 

(22)  Qf  ii^Q  children  of  Simeon,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls, 
every  male  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth 
to  war ;  (^^*  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
were  fifty  and  nine  thousand  and  three 
hundred. 

(24)  Of  the  children  of  Gad,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  names,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that 
were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  '^^  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  were  forty  and  five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

(26)  Of  the  children  of  Judah,  by  their 


generations,  after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war;  (^* those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  ivere  threescore  and  fourteen 
thousand  and  six  hundred. 

(28)  Qf  ii^Q  children  of  Issachar,by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war;  c^^  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  were  fifty  and  four  thousand 
and  four  hundred. 

(30)  Of  the  children  of  Zebulun,  by 
their  generations,  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  names,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that 
were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  (^'^  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  were  fifty  and  seven 
thousand  and  four  hundred. 

(32)  Of  the  children  of  Joseph,  namely, 
of  the  children  of  Ephraim,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were 
able  to  go  forth  to  war;  (^) those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  were  forty  thousand 
and  five  hundred. 

(**)  Of  the  children  of  Manasseh, 
by  their  generations,  after  their  fami- 
lies, by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  names, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to 
war ;     (^'  those    that    were    numbered 


to  act  in  that  capacity  in  regtdating  the  afEau-a  of  the 
nation. 

Heads  of  thousands  in  Israel.— Better,  they 
were  the  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel.  Comp.  Exod. 
xviii.  21,  25,  where  rulers,  or  princes  of  thousands,  are 
the  liighest  class  of  officers  recommended  by  Jethro,  and 
appointed  by  Moses.     See  also  chap.  x.  4. 

(18)  Declared  their  pedigrees. — More  literally, 
annonneed  themselves  as  having  been  horn — i.e.,  caused 
themselves  to  be  enrolled.  The  people  appear  to  have 
been  enrolled  by  their  polls,  i.e.,  individually,  imder 
three  heads — (1)  according  to  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged;  (2)  according  to  the  mishpahah,  or  family, 
which,  as  it  appears  from  cliap.  iii.  22,  included  in  some 
cases  two  or  three  thousand  persons ;  and  (3)  according 
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to  their  father's  house.  The  importance  of  this  enrol- 
ment, as  affording  the  means  of  tracing  the  genealogy 
of  Christ,  must  not  be  overlooked. 

According  to  the  number  of  the  names. — 
The  words  are  the  same  as  in  verse  2,  and  should  be 
rendered  in  the  same  manner. 

(20)  By  their  generations. — The  toledoth,  or  gene- 
rations, included  the  whole  of  the  descendants  of  the 
head  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  v.  1,  vi.  9). 

(27)  Threescore  and  fourteen  thousand  and 
six  hundred. — The  superiority  of  Judah  in  point  of 
niunbers  over  aU  the  other  tribes  deserves  notice  in 
connection  with  the  blessing  pronounced  on  that  tribe 
by  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix.  8 :  "  Thou  art  he  whom  thy 
brethren  shall  praise."    In  like  manner  it  should  be 
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The  Levites  not  Numbered. 


of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
were  thirty  iiiifl  two  thousand  and  two 
hundred. 

{a«)  Qf  t]jo  children  of  Benjamin, 
by  their  generations,  after  their  fami- 
lies, by  the  liouse  of  their  fathers,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  names, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all 
that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 
(^*  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  were  thirty 
and  five  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

(38)  Qf  ^}jp  children  of  Dan,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war ;  (*'*  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  were  threescore  and  two  thousand 
and  seven  hundred. 

'**>*  Of  the  children  of  Asher,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war ;  t^^'  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  were  forty  and  one  thousand 
and  five  hundred. 

<«)  Of  the  chUdren  of  Naphtali, 
throughout  their  generations,  after 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to 
war ;  '*'  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,   even  of  the   tribe   of   Naphtali, 


were  fifty  and  three  thousand  and  four 
hundred. 

'*"  These  are  those  tliat  were  num- 
bered, which  Moses  and  Aaron  num- 
bered, and  the  princes  of  Israel,  being 
twelve  men :  each  one  was  for  the 
house  of  his  fathers.  <"'  So  were  all 
those  that  were  numbered  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  from  twenty  years  old 
and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go 
forth  to  war  in  Israel ;  '^'  even  all  they 
that  were  numbered  were  six  hundred 
thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five 
hundred  and  fifty. 

<'''  But  the  Levites  after  the  tribe  of 
their  fathers  were  not  numbered  among 
them.  <"•>  For  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  Moses,  saying,  ("•'  Only  thou  shalt 
not  number  the  tribe  of  Levi,  neither 
take  the  sum  of  them  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel :  <*>•  but  thou  shalt 
appoint  the  Levites  over  the  tabernacle 
of  testimony,  and  over  all  the  vessels 
thereof,  and  over  all  things  that  belong 
to  it :  they  shall  bear  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  the  vessels  thereof; 
and  they  shall  minister  unto  it,  and 
shall  encamp  round  about  the  taber- 
nacle, t^'*  And  when  the  tabernacle 
setteth  fonvard,  the  Levites  shall  take 
it  down  :  and  when  the  tabernacle  is 
to  be  pitched,  the  Levites  shall  set  it 
up :  and  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh 
shall  be  put  to  death.  ('^*  And  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  their  tents, 
every  man  by  his  own  camp,  and  every 
man    by    his   own    standard,  through- 


ob8crved  that  tho  number  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraiin 
(verse  33)  exceeded  that  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseli 
(verse  35).     (See  Gen.  xlviii.  19,  20.) 

(•«)  Six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  and  fifty.— It  is  obviou.s 
that  the  od<l  numbers  were  not  reckoned.  In  chap, 
xi.  21,  as  in  Ex.  xii.  37.  the  whole  number  is  reckoned 
roughly  at  six  hundred  thousand. 

(Ki)  For  the  Lord  had  spoken  .  .  .—Better, 
And  the  Lord  spake  .  .  .  (chap.  iii.  1,  5,  6,  14.  l.")). 
It  is  true  that  the  LeWtes  were  not  inchided  in  the 
earlier  numbering,  and  consequently  that  they  must 
Iiave  been  exempted  by  divine  direction.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  there  is  a  reference  to  any  pre- 
vious commajid  respecting  the  Levites,  or  that  the 
specific  destination  of  the  Levites  had  been  previously 
declared. 

(5*1)  Tho  tabernacle  of  testimony.— The  testi- 
mony (sometimes  dcscribe<l  as  the  two  tables  of  the 
testimony  (Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  29)  denotes  in  the  first 
instance  the  tables  of  the  law  which  were  directed  to 
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be  placed  in  the  ark  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21).  Hence  the  ark 
is  described  as  the  ark  of  the  testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  22, 
xxvi.  33),  and  the  tabernacle  as  the  tabernacle  of  the 
testimony  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21),  and  the  tent,  including  the 
outer  covering  of  the  inishkan,  or  wooden  building,  is 
called  the  tent  of  the  testimony  (chap.  ix.  15).  Also 
the  veil  which  separated  the  holy  place  from  the  most 
holy  is  called  the  veU  of  the  testimony  (Lev.  xxiv.  3). 

And  shall  encamp  round  about  the  taber- 
nacle.— The  tent  of  meeting  was  like  a  royal  palace, 
and  the  Levites  served  as  a  guard  of  honour  round 
about  it,  to  protect  it  from  every  sort  of  desecration. 

(51)  And  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall 
be  put  to  death. — Tlic  word  zar  (stranger)  here  de- 
notes one  who  was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Lev.  xxii. 
10, 12). 

(52)  By  his  own  standard.— It  appears  from  chap, 
ii.  3,  10.  18.  25.  that  there  were  four  standards — \nz., 
those  of  Judah.  Reuben,  Ephrnim.  and  Dan^-corre- 
sponding  to  the  four  camps,  each  consisting  of  three 
tribes,  which  pitched  roimd  the  tent  of  meeting. 


Tlie  Order  of  the  Tribes 


NUMBEKS,   II. 


in  their  Tents, 


out  their  hosts,  t^^'  But  the  Levites 
shall  pitch  round  about  the  tabernacle 
of  testimony,  that  there  be  no  wrath 
upon  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel:  and  the  Levites  shall  keep  the 
charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  testimony. 

(^)  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
according  to  all  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses,  so  did  they. 

CHAPTEK  II.  —  (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron, 
saying,  (2)  Every  man  of  the  chUdren  of 
Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own  standard, 
with  the  ensign  of  their  father's  house : 
1  far  off  about  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  shall  they  pitch. 

(^'And  on  the  east  side  toward  the 
rising  of  the  sun  shall  they  of  the 
standard  of  the  camp  of  Judah  pitch 
throughout  their  armies :  and  Nahshon 
the  son  of  Amminadab  shall  be  captain 
of  the  children  of  Judah.  <*)And  his 
host,  and  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  were  threescore  and  fourteen 
thousand  and  six  hundred.  (*'  And 
those  that  do  pitch  next  unto  him 
shall  be  the  tribe  of  Issachar:  and 
Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar  shall  be 
captain  of  the  children  of  Issachar. 
<^>  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  thereof,  were  fifty  and  four 
thousand  and  four  hundred.  ''')  Then 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun :  and  Eliab  the 
son  of  Helon  shall  be  captain  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun.      *8)  _^q(J  j^ig  host. 


Heb., 
against. 


and  those  that  were  numbered  thereof, 
ivere  fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  four 
hundred.  ^^l  All  that  were  numbered 
in  the  camp  of  Judah  ivere  an  hundred 
thousand  and  fourscore  thousand  and 
six  thousand  and  four  hundred,  through- 
out their  armies.  These  shaU  first  set 
forth. 

(!"'  On  the  south  side  shall  be  the 
standard  of  the  camp  of  Reuben  accord- 
ing to  their  armies  :  and  the  captain 
of  the  children  of  Reuben  shall  be 
Ehzur  the  son  of  Shedeur.  (^i'  And  his 
host,  and  those  that  were  numbered 
thereof,  icere  forty  and  six  thousand 
and  five  hundred.  (^"^  And  those  which 
pitch  by  him  shall  be  the  tribe  of 
Simeon :  and  the  captain  of  the  children 
of  Simeon  shall  be  Shelumiel  the  son  of 
Zurishaddai.  ^^^^  And  his  host,  and 
those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
were  fifty  and  nine  thousand  and  three 
hundred.  <i*)  Then  the  tribe  of  Gad : 
and  the  captain  of  the  sons  of  Gad  shall 
be  BUasaph  the  son  of  Eeuel.  '^**  And 
his  host,  and  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  were  forty  and  five  thousand 
and  six  hundred  and  fifty.  (^^^  All  that 
were  numbered  in  the  camp  of  Reuben 
were  an  hundred  thousand  and  fifty 
and  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  throughout  their  armies.  And 
they  shall  set  forth  in  the  second  rank. 

'^''^  Then  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation shall  set  forward  with  the 
camp  of  the  Levites  in  the  midst  of  the 


(53)  That  there  be  no  wrath  upon  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel. — The  word 
kezeph  (wrath)  is  used  to  denote  some  immediate  visi- 
tation of  the  hand  of  God,  as,  e.g.,  the  league.  Thus, 
after  the  plague  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  we  read  in  chap, 
iviii.  5  "that  there  be  no  wrath  {kezeph)  any  more 
upon  the  children  of  Israel."  In  chap.  viii.  19  the 
word  negeph  (plague)  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
kezeph  is  used  here.  (Cf.  Josh.  ix.  20;  2  Kings  iii. 
27 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24.) 

II. 

(2)  With  the  ensign.— Better,  the  signs  or  en- 
signs. Probably  each  father's  house  had  its  own 
smaller  ensign  or  flag. 

Far  off  about  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation .  .  . — Better,  over  against  the  tent  of  meeting 
shall  they  pitch  round  about  it.  The  word  minneged 
(over  against)  generally  implies  the  idea  of  distance  as 
weU  as  that  of  opjiosition.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
more  correctly  rendered  over  against  than  far  off. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  four  camps  which 
encircled  the  tent  of  meeting  were  pitched  opposite  to. 
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but  at  some  distance  from  it ;  and  this  is  implied  ia  the 
directions  given  in  the  following  chapter  for  the  en- 
camping of  the  Levites  immediately  round  the  tent  of 
meeting.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  nearest  tents 
were  above  2,000  cubits,  which  was  probably  a  Sabbath 
day's  journey,  from  the  tabernacle  (cf.  Josh.  iii.  4) ;  and 
on  this  supposition  the  area  of  the  camp  has  been  com- 
puted at  about  three  square  miles.  The  form  of  en- 
campment was  probably  circular. 

(9)  These  shall  first  set  forth.— It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  a  primary  reference  in  Gen. 
xlix.  10  to  the  position  which  the  camp  of  Judah  should 
occupy  in  the  marches  of  the  Israelites. 

(i-t)  Reuel. — There  is  good  authority  for  reading 
Deuel  here,  as  in  chaps,  i.  14,  vii.  42,  x.  20. 

(16)  Throughout  their  armies.— Better,  according 
to  their  hosts.  So  in  verses  3  and  24.  In  verse  31  the 
words  "  with  their  standards  "  seem  to  be  used  in  the 
same  manner.  Each  tribe  had  probably  the  common 
standard  (degel)  of  its  leading  tribe  as  well  as  its  own 
smaller  ensigns. 

<i")  In  the  midst  of  the  camp.— Or.  host.  The 
word  mahaneh  (camp)  here  denotes  e\'idently  the  whole 
of  the  four  united  camps  or  hosts.     As  the  tent  of 


Tlie  Tribes  on  the  West 


NUMBEES,  11. 


and  North  of  llui  Cnmp. 


camp :  as  they  encamp,  so  shall  thoy 
Bet  forward,  every  man  in  his  place  by 
their  staiulards. 

<"*'  On  the  west  side  shall  be  the 
standard  of  the  camp  of  Ephraim 
according  to  their  armies :  and  the 
captain  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  xfuiU 
be  Elishania  the  son  of  Ammihud. 
<•")  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  tliem,  were  forty  thousand 
and  five  hundred.  <-■"'  And  by  liini 
shall  be  tlie  tribe  of  Manasseh  :  and  the 
captain  of  the  children  of  Manasseh 
shall  be  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedalizur. 
'-"And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  were  thirty  and  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred.  ''^'Then 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  :  and  the  captain 
of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  shall  be  Abidan 
the  son  of  Gideoni.  <^'  And  his  host, 
and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
were  thirty  and  five  thousand  and  four 
hundred.  <-'>All  that  were  numbered 
of  the  camp  of  Ephraim  ivere  an  hun- 
dred thousand  and  ci<^ht  thousand  and 
an  hundred,  throughout  theu-  armies. 
And  they  shall  go  forward  in  the  third 
rank. 

(25)  The  standard  of  the  camp  of  Dan 
shall  be  on  the  north  side  by  their 
armies  :  and  the  captain  of  the  children 
of  Dan  shall  be  Ahiezer  the  son  of 
Ammishaddai.  '-•''And  his  host,  and 
those  that    were  numbered  of   them. 


were  threescore  and  two  thousand  and 
seven  hundred.  <-'^'  And  those  that 
encamp  by  him  sJmU  be  the  tribe  of 
Asher  :  and  the  captain  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Aaher  shall  be  Pagiel  the  son 
of  Ocran.  '■*'  And  his  liost,  and  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  forty 
and  one  thousand  and  five  hundred. 
'2»)  Then  the  tribe  of  Naphtali :  and 
the  captain  of  the  children  of  Naph- 
tali shall  be  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan. 
(30)  ^uj  j^jg  liost^  and  those  that  were 
niimbered  of  them,  were  fifty  and  three 
thousand  and  four  hundred.  *^"  All 
they  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp 
of  Dan  were  an  hundred  thousand  and 
fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred. They  shall  go  hindmost  with 
their  standards. 

(32)  These  are  those  which  were  ntim- 
bered  of  the  children  of  Israel  by  the 
house  of  then-  fathers :  all  those  that 
were  numbered  of  the  camps  through- 
out their  hosts  were  six  hundred 
thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five 
hundred  and  fifty.  "^'  But  the  Levites 
were  not  numbered  among  the  children 
of  Israel ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.  (*')  And  the  children  of  Israel 
did  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses  :  so  they  pitched  by  their 
standards,  and  so  they  set  forward,  every 
one  after  their  families,  according  to  the 
house  of  theii-  fathers. 


mcctiiiff  was  oompaeeed  about  by  tlio  four  onuips  when 
statiouai'j'.  so  it  was  placed  iu  the  centre  wlicn  tliey 
were  in  motion,  havinp  tlie  oainps  of  Judali  and  RcuIk'u 
before  it,  and  tlioso  of  Ephraim  and  Dan  beliiud  it.  As 
the  sanctuary  of  God  was  in  tlie  midst  of  the  canij)  of 
tlie  Israelites,  and  set  forwanl  in  the  midst  of  their 
hosts  as  they  marched,  so  God  is  represented  by  the 
Psalmist  as  being  in  the  midst  of  His  Church  (Ps. 
xlvi.  5).  The  collocation  of  the  tribes  wa-s  evidently  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  their  mutual  relationship. 
Tlius,  the  eastern  camp  wjis  composed  exclusively  of  the 
dcscendiuit.s  of  the  sons  of  Leah  ;  the  southern  of  those 
of  the  two  remaining  sous  of  Leah  (the  tribe  of  Levi  l>eing 
encamped  around  the  Tabernacle)  and  a  son  of  Zilpah. 
Leah's  handmaid ;  the  western  of  those  of  one  of  the  sons 
and  of  the  two  grandsons  of  Rachel ;  and  the  northern 
of  those  of  the  two  sons  of  BiDiali  and  of  the  n-maining 
son  of  Zil]mli.  If  this  arrangement  is  examined,  it  will 
Ih"  found  that,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  separation  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  none  could  have  IxH-n  made  in  which 
the  relationship  by  birth  would  bo  more  closely  adhered 
to.  We  may  learn  from  this  arrangement  that  the  ties  of 
nature  should  strengthen  thos<>  of  Christian  communion. 
Tlic  gi'ouping  of  tlie  tribes  in  Ezek.  xlviii.  ;?() — 34  is 
different,  but  the  family  relati<mship  is  still  more 
closely  preserved.     In  Rev.  vii,  5 — 8,  where  the  refer- 


ence is  to  a  state  in  which  they  neither  marry  nor  arc 
given  in  marriage,  the  twelve  tribes  are  enumerated 
without  any  regard  to  family  relationshii).  It  is  de- 
serving of  notice  that  when  the  lots  of  the  several  tribes 
were  finally  determined,  we  find  that  the  tem]Mirary 
association  established  during  their  encampments  in 
the  wilderness  was  to  a  great  extent  presened.  Thus 
we  see,  in  regard  to  the  three  tribes  which  formed 
the  eastern  camp,  that  Is.sacliar  and  Zebuluu  had  ad- 
joining territories ;  that  of  those  which  formed  the 
southern  camp,  Reuben  and  Gad  had  adjoining  terri- 
tories on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  that  this  was  also 
the  case  with  the  three  tribes  which  formed  the  western 
camp,  viz.,  Benjamin,  Manasseh,  and  Ephraim;  and 
that  of  those  which  formed  the  northern  camp,  Asher 
and  Naphtali  had  adjoining  territories. 

(S!)  These  are  those  which  were  numbered. 
— The  numlx>r  of  the  Israt'lites  was  verv  large, 
considering  iu  how  short  a  time,  and  untler  what 
adverse  circumstances,  the  small  company  which  went 
down  into  Egy^it  had  multiplied  into  GOO.OOO  men 
capable  of  bearing  anus.  indci>endently  of  the  tribe  of 
lA'\-i.  But  the  spiritual  Israel  of  Rev.  vii.  9  is  repre- 
sented as  "  a  great  multitude  wliich  no  man  could 
numlK-r." 

The  subjoined  plan  will  sufSce  to  convey  a  general 
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The  Levifes  given  unto  Aaron. 


CHAPTEE  m.  —  (1)  These  also  are 
the  generations  of  Aaron  and  Moses  in 
the  day  that  the  Loed  spake  with  Moses 
in  mount  Sinai.  <-•  And  these  are  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron;  Nadab 
the  "  firstborn,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and 
Ithamar.  '■^'>  These  are  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests  which 
were  anointed,  ^  whom  he  consecrated  to 
minister  in  the  priest's  of&ce.  '*' '  And 
Nadab  and  Abihu  died  before  the  Loed, 
when  they  offered  strange  fire  before 
the  Loed,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
and  they  had  no  children :  and  Eleazar 
and  Ithamar  ministered  in  the  priest's 
office  in  the  sight  of  Aaron  their  father. 


lHeb..w/Hjsefta7id 
hejiiua. 


b  Lev.  10.  1 ;    ch 
26.61;  ICtir.  24.2. 


(^'  And  the  Loed  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^*  Bring  the  tribe  of  Levi  near, 
and  present  them  before  Aaron  the 
priest,  that  they  may  minister  unto 
him.  <''  And  they  shall  keep  his  charge, 
and  the  charge  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  to  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle.  '■^I  And  they  shall  keep  all 
the  instruments  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  charge  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  do  the  ser- 
vice of  the  tabernacle.  *^>  And  thou 
shalt  give  the  Levites  unto  Aaron  and 
to  his  sons :  they  are  whoUy  given 
unto  him  out  of  the  children  of  Israel. 


idea  of  the  position  of  the  twelve  tribes  with  respect  to 
the  tent  of  meeting  duruiff  their  encampments  in  the 
wilderness.     It  does  not  clearly  appear  what  was  the 


position  of  the  leading  or  standard  tribe  in  regard  to 
the  two  other  tribes  which  constituted  together  with  it 
one  camp. 


Manasseh, 
EPHRAIM, 
Benjamin. 


Gershonites. 


ASHER, 

DAN, 
Naphtali. 


MERABrTES. 

[tent  of  MEKTING. 
kobathites. 


Simeon, 

REUBEN, 

Gad. 


Moses, 
1       Aaron 

J         AND  HIS 

Sons. 


ISSACHAB, 

JUDAH, 
Zebulun. 


III. 

(1)  These  also  are  the  generations  of  Aaron 

and  Moses  .  .  . — The  name  of  Aaron  is  placed  first, 
not  only  because  he  was  the  elder  brother,  but  also 
because  the  ministry  of  Moses  was  restricted  to  his 
own  person,  and  his  sons  are  merely  classed  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  Levitical  families  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  14 ; 
whereas  the  office  of  Aaron  was  perpetuated  in  the 
persons  of  his  descendants.  Hence  we  find  no  mention 
made  in  this  place  of  the  sons  of  Moses,  but  only  of 
those  of  Aaron.  The  word  getierations  here,  as  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  (e.g.,  chaps,  vi.  9,  xxv.  19)  and  else- 
where, is  used  to  denote  the  history ;  and  in  this  sense 
the  present  and  the  following  chapters  pertain  as  much 
to  Moses  as  to  Aaron.  Or  the  reference  may  be  to  the 
fact  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  made  the  heads  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi,  and  therefore  that  the  Levitical 
families  generally  are  traced  up  equally  to  both. 

(3)  Whom  he  consecrated  .  .  , — Literally,  filled 
their  hand.  The  rites  of  consecration  are  described  at 
length  in  Exod.  xxix.  1 — 37,  where  the  command  given 
to  Moses  is  related,  and  in  Lev.  viii.  1 — 13,  where  the 
account  is  given  of  the  actual  consecration,  on  which 
occasion  the  appointed  sacrificial  offerings  were  placed 
by  Moses  in  the  hands  of  Aaron  and  in  the  hands  of 


his  sons.  The  act  of  consecration  was  performed  by 
Moses  in  the  case  of  Aaron's  sons,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Aaron  himself. 

W  Died  before  the  Lord.— The  account  is  given 
in  Lev.  x.  1,  2,  where  the  same  expression  "  before  the 
Lord  "  is  used  both  in  regard  to  the  offering  of  strange 
fire  by  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  also  in  regard  to  their 
death. 

And  they  had  no  children. — To  die  chUdless 
was  regarded  not  only  as  a  reproach,  but  also  as  a 
judgment.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  inasmuch  as  the  sons  of  one,  or  of 
both  (as  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  sons  of  Eleazar 
and  of  Ithamar),  would  have  succeeded  to  the  high 
priesthood. 

(7)  And  they  shall  keep  his  charge.— The  word 
rendered  charge  may  mean  the  directions  which  the 
Levites  should  receive  from  Aaron  (comp.  Gen.  xxvi. 
5) ;  or — as  seems  more  probable  from  the  use  of  the 
same  word  in  this  and  the  following  verse  with  refer- 
ence to  the  congregation — it  may  refer  to  the  charge 
which  was  laid  upon  Aaron  and  upon  the  whole  con- 
gregation in  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  worship 
of  God. 

(9)  They  are  wholly  given  unto  him.— Hebrew, 
Given,  given  are  they  to   him.      This    repetition  of 
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bi/  their  Families. 


<">)  And  thou  shalt  appoint  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  and  they  shall  wait  on  their 
priest's  office  :  and  the  stranger  that 
cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death. 

(")  And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ^'^^  And  I,  behold,  I  have  taken 
the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of 
Israel  instead  of  all  the  firstborn  that 
openeth  the  matrix  among  the  children 
of  Israel :  therefore  the  Levites  shall  be 
mine ;  <"'  because  all  the  firstborn  are 
mine ;  "for  on  the  day  that  I  smote  all 
the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I 
hallowed  unto  me  all  the  firstborn  in 
Israel,  both  man  and  beast :  mine  shall 
they  be  :  I  am  the  Lord. 

<">  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  saying, 
<'"  Number  the  children  of  Levi  after 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  by  their 
famUies  :  every  male  from  a  month  old 
and  upward  shalt  thou  number  them. 
<••"  And  Moses  numbered  them  accord- 
ing to  the  '  word  of  the  Lord,  as  he  was 
commanded.  ''"'  *  And  these  were  the 
sons  of  Levi  by  their  names ;  Gershon, 
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and  Kohath,  and  Merari.  <>*>  And  these 
arc  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Gershon 
by  their  families  ;  Libni,  and  Shimei. 
<'"'  And  the  sons  of  Kohath  by  their 
families ;  Amram,  and  Izehar,  Hebron, 
and  Uzziel.  <*''  And  the  sons  of  Merari 
by  their  families ;  Mahli,  and  Mushi. 
These  are  the  families  of  the  Levites 
according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers. 
c^i)  Of  Gershon  watt  the  family  of  the 
Libnites,  and  the  family  of  the  Shimites : 
these  am  the  families  of  the  Gershonites. 
(22)  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
according  to  the  number  of  all  the  males, 
from  a  month  old  and  upward,  even 
those  that  were  numbered  of  them  were 
seven  thousand  and  five  hundred. 
(Ki)  The  families  of  the  Gershonites  shall 
pitch  behind  the  tabernacle  westward. 
<^)  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  Gershonites  shall  he  Elia- 
saph  the  son  of  Lael.  (^^  And  the  charge 
of  the  sons  of  Gershon  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  shall  he  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  tent,  the  covering  thereof, 
and  the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the 


the  word  nethunim  (given)  is  emphatic.  The  same 
reiiotition  occurs  in  chnp.  viii.  16,  wlicrt-  tlio  Levites 
are  represented  as  "  wliolly  pivon  "  to  the  Lord  instead 
of  the  first  horn;  and  in  verse  19  of  that  chapter,  as  in 
verse  12  of  this  cliapter,  tlicy  arc  represented  as  l)oinp 
given  by  Him  to  Aaron  and  his  sous.  Tlie  word 
nethunim  must  not  be  confounded  witli  Kethinim,  the 
name  given  at  a  later  date  (1  Cliron.  ix.  2  ;  Ezra  ii.  43; 
Neh.  iii.  26, 31)  to  tlie  Gibeonites,  who  were  matle  "  liewcrs 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  tlie  congregation  and  for 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  "  (Josh.  ix.  27).  The  tribe  of  Le\-i 
had  ijrovcd  themselves  the  most  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  the  Lord  at  the  time  of  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  26 — 29),  and  it  wa.s  then  that  Moses 
gave  tlieui  the  charge  to  consecrate  themselves  (literally, 
to  Jill  their  hands,  comp.  verse  3  of  this  chapter)  to  the 
Lord.  There  was,  therefore,  a  sjiecial  reason  for  the 
selection  of  this  tribe,  indeix-ndently  of  tlie  fact  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  (and  consequently  the  priests,  as  the 
descendants  of  Aaron)  belonged  to  it. 

(10)  Thou  shalt  appoint.— Or,  mimbei:  Tlic  word 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  used  for  the  numbering 
of  the  Israelites  generally  (chap.  i.  19)  and  for  the 
uumlx-ring  of  the  Levites  (verse  15). 

(13)  On  the  day  that  I  smote  all  the  firstborn. 
— Tlic  command  given  to  Moses  respecting  the  sancti- 
fication  or  separation  of  the  firstborn,  both  of  man 
ajid  of  beast,  is  recorded  immediately  after  the  account 
of  the  exodus  and  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover 
(Exod.  xiii.  1,  2).  It  does  not  clearly  appear,  how- 
ever, from  the  terms  employed  whether  the  sancti- 
fication  or  separation  applied  to  the  firstborn  then  in 
existence  —  which  appears  to  be  by  far  the  more 
probable  supposition — or  whether,  as  some  suppose, 
the  command  wa-s  simply  prospective.  The  whole 
nation  of   Israel  is  described   in   Exod.  iv.  22   as  the 


Lord's  firstborn  son,  and  the  firstborn  sons  appear  to 
have  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  representatives  of 
the  entire  nation. 

Mine  shall  they  be  :  I  am  the  Lord.— Or, 
Thcij  shall  be  (i.e.,  Ix?long)  to  me,  (even)  to  me,  Jehovah. 
(Comp.  Gen.  iv.  26 :  "  And  to  Seth,  to  him  also." 
Literally,  And  to  Seth,  even  him.) 

(15)  lYom  a  month  old  and  upward  .  .  .— 
The  males  of  the  other  trilx"s  had  l)een  numbered 
"  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwanl  "  (chap.  i.  3). 
The  firstborn  males,  however,  among  all  the  children 
of  Israel,  in  whose  place  the  Le%'ites  were  taken,  were 
directed  to  be  numbered  "  from  a  montli  old  and  up- 
ward "  (verses  40,  43) ;  and  this  was  the  age  afterwardfl 
fixed  for  their  redemption  (chap,  iviii.  16). 

CH)  Behind  the  tabernacle  westward.— As  the 
position  of  the  twelve  trites  in  respect  of  the  tent  of 
meeting  had  been  already  determined,  so  in  this  and 
the  following  verses  the  position  of  the  priests  and 
Lentcs  is  fixed.  On  the  east  side  of  the  tent  Moses 
and  Aaron  and  Aaron's  sons  were  to  encamp,  on  the 
scrath  the  Koliatliites,  on  the  west  the  Grershonites,  on 
the  north  the  Merarites. 

(^)  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
— Better,  in  the  tent  of  meetinff.  It  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  ohel — i.e.,  the  tent — and  the 
mishkan — i.e.,  the  talx-macle — which  was  the  building 
of  shittim  wood  with  its  curtains  which  was  within  the 
tent.  The  wortl  ohel,  where  it  occurs  in  the  second  place 
in  this  verse,  evidently  means  the  outer  covering,  as 
in  Exod.  ixvi.  7,  where  the  passage  may  he  literally 
rendered  thus : — "  And  thou  shalt  make  curtains  (or 
hangings)  of  goats'  (hair)  for  an  ohel  upon  (or  over)  the 
mishkan." 

The  covering  thereof.— The  mikseh  (covering)  ap- 
ix-ars  to  include  the  two  coverings  described  in  Exod. 
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tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  (2®' and 
the  hangings  of  the  court,  and  the  cur- 
tain for  the  door  of  the  court,  which  is 
by  the  tabernacle,  and  by  the  altar  round 
about,  and  the  cords  of  it  for  all  the 
service  thereof. 

'^'>  And  of  Kohath  ^vas  the  family  of 
the  Amramites,  and  the  family  of  the 
Izeharites,  and  the  family  of  the  Hebron- 
ites,  and  the  family  of  the  Uzzielites : 
these  are  the  families  of  the  Kohathites. 
(28)  In  the  number  of  all  the  males,  from 
a  month  old  and  upward,  tvere  eight 
thousand  and  six  hundred,  keeping  the 
charge  of  the  sanctuary.  (^'  The  fami- 
lies of  the  sons  of  Kohath  shall  pitch  on 
the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward. 
<^^  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites 
shall  be  EUzaphan  the   son  of  tJzziel. 

(31)  And  their  charge  shall  be  the  ark, 
and  the  table,  and  the  candlestick,  and 
the  altars,  and  the  vessels  of  the  sanc- 
tuary wherewith  they  minister,  and  the 
hanging,   and  all  the   service  thereof. 

(32)  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the 
priest  shall  be  chief  over  the  chief  of  the 
Levites,  and  have  the  oversight  of  them 
that  keep  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary. 
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(^'  Of  Merari  was  the  family  of  the 
Mahlites,  and  the  family  of  the  Mush- 
ites  :  these  are  the  families  of  Merari. 
(**)  And  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  according  to  the  number  of  all  the 
males,  from  a  month  old  and  upward, 
were  six  thousand  and  two  hundred. 
(35)  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  families  of  Merari  was 
Zuriel  the  son  of  Abihail:  these  shall 
pitch  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle 
northward.  ^^^  And  ^  under  the  custody 
and  charge  of  the  sons  of  Merari  shall  be 
the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
bars  thereof,  and  the  pillars  thereof,  and 
the  sockets  thereof,  and  all  the  vessels 
thereof,  and  all  that  serveth  thereto, 
<3^'  and  the  pillars  of  the  court  round 
about,  and  their  sockets,  and  their  pins, 
and  their  cords. 

(38)  But  those  that  encamp  before  the 
tabernacle  toward  the  east,  even  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  east- 
ward, shall  be  Moses,  and  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanc- 
tuary for  the  charge  of  the  children,  of 
Israel;  and  the  stranger  that  cometh 
nigh  shall  be  put  to  death.  (^^^  All  that 
were  numbered  of  the  Levites,  which 


xivi.  14 — ^viz.,  the  covering  of  rams'  skins  and  that  of 
badgers'  skins  or  seals'  skins. 

The  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation — i.e.,  for  the  entrance  or  open- 
ing of  the  tent  of  meeting.  This  hanging  was  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine-twined  linen,  and  was 
hung  at  the  entrance — i.e.,  the  eastern  or  open  end  of 
the  tent  (Exod.  xxvi.  36).  The  word  rendered  door 
{pethach,  not  deleth)  means  an  opening.  At  a  lat«r 
period,  when  the  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh,  it  had  doors 
(1  Sam.  iii.  15).  Both  words  occur  in  1  Kings  vi.  31 : 
"  And  for  the  entering  (or  at  the  opening)  of  the  oracle 
he  made  doors,"  &e. 

(26)  And  the  hangings  of  the  court  .  .  .—See 
Exod.  xxvii.  9  and  Note. 

And  the  cords  of  it  for  all  the  service 
thereof. — The  pronominal  suffixes  do  not  seem  to 
refer  to  the  court,  the  cords  belonging  to  which  appear 
to  have  been  under  the  custody  of  the  Merarites  (verse 
37),  but  to  the  mislikan  or  Tabernacle  itself.  Or,  the 
latter  suffix  {its  service,  or  the  service  thereof)  may- 
be designed  to  refer  to  each  of  the  various  things 
mentioned,  as  in  verse  31,  inasmuch  as  the  words /or  all 
the  service  thereof  may  mean  for  everything  which  had 
to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  things  mentioned. 

(29)  On  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward. 
— The  south  has  its  name  in  Hebrew  (Teman)  from 
Yamin,  the  right  hand,  because  when  a  man  stands 
^vith  his  face  towards  the  east  the  south  is  on  his  right 
hand. 

(32)  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest 
•  •  . — In  virtue,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  descent  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  from  Kohath,  the  Kohathites  had  the 
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most  honourable  portion  of  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle 
assigned  to  them ;  and  hence,  as  the  priests  belonged  to 
the  Amramites,  one  of  the  four  families  of  the  Koha- 
thites, Eleazar,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Aaron,  was 
cho.sen  to  have  the  oversight  over  the  whole  body  of  the 
Levites. 

(37)  And  the  pillars  of  the  court  round  about 
.    .    . — See  Notes  on  Exod.  xxvii.  9 — 19. 

(38)  Keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  .  .  . 
— The  word  mikdash  (sanctuary)  appears  to  be  of  a 
more  comprehensive  import  than  mishkan,  the  shittim- 
wood  building,  or  ohel,  the  tent  which  covered  it,  and 
it  seems  to  include  the  court  which  surrounded  the 
Tabernacle,  as  in  Lev.  xii.  4,  xxi.  12. 

For  the  charge  of  the  children  of  Israel— 
i.e.,  to  attend  to  eveiything  which  was  commanded  the 
children  of  Israel. 

(39)  And  Aaron  .  .  .—In  the  Hebrew  text  the 
word  Aaron  has  certain  marks  over  it,  known  as  puncta 
extraordinaria,  denoting  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
spurious  or  doubtfiU.  It  is  omitted  in  the  Samaritan 
and  Syriac  versions  and  in  a  few  MSS.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection  from 
the  text. 

Twenty  and  two  thousand.— The  total  of  the 
three  several  items— viz.,  7,500,  8,600,  and  6,200— 
amounts  to  22,300.  It  appears,  however,  from  verse 
46  that  the  total  is  coii-ectly  given  as  22,000,  inasmuch 
as  the  niunber  of  the  firstborn,  22,273,  exceeded  that 
of  the  Levites  by  273.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
verse  28  we  should  read  ■ai'm  (shalosh),  three,  for  tyo 
{shesh),  six— i.e.,  8,300  instead  of  8,600;  or,  if  the 
numbers  were  denoted,  as  it  has  been  commonly  sup- 
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Moses  and  Aaron  numbered  at  the  com- 
inandiiiciit  of  the  Ijoijo,  throughout  tht^ir 
families,  ail  tlio  males  from  a  mouth  old 
and  upward,  were  twenty  and  two  thou- 
sand. 

(•*'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Number  all  the  firstborn  of  the  males  of 
the  cliildrcn  of  Israel  from  a  month  old 
and  upward,  and  take  the  number  of 
their  names.  *"'  And  thou  shalt  take 
the  Lcvitcs  for  me  (I  am  the  Loud)  in- 
stead of  all  the  firstborn  amonfj  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  the  cattle  of  the 
Levitos  instead  of  all  the  firstlings  a- 
mong  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
(*2'  And  Moses  numbered,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  him,  Jill  the  firstborn  among 


the  children  of  Israel,  f*-^'  And  all  the 
firstborn  males  by  the  number  of  names, 
from  a  month  old  and  upward,  of  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  were 
twenty  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  and  thirteen. 

'">  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <''''  Take  the  Levites  instead  of 
all  the  lirstborn  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  in- 
stead of  their  cattle  ;  and  the  Levites 
shall  be  mine :  I  am,  the  Lord.  '•*"  And 
for  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed  of  the 
two  hundred  and  thi-cescorc  and  thirteen 
of  the  firstborn  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  are  more  than  the  Levites  ; 
(W)  Thou  shalt  eveu   take   five   shekels 


posed,  by  the  letters  of  tlie  alphabet,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  one  lottor  may  have  been  substituted  by  tlie 
8rril«'  for  audthcr.  Some  suppose  that  the  tlirrc  Inui- 
dred  were  tlicmselvcs  firstborn  sous,  who  liail  born 
born  since  the  eonnuan<l  to  sanetify  fli(!  firstborn,  and 
that  it  is  on  tliis  account  tliat  they  were  not  included  iu 
the  census.  (See  Bisliop  Wordsworth's  Notes  in  loc, 
where  the  reasons  whicli  may  be  nsaigned  for  the  ex- 
treme paucity  of  tliis  tribe,  as  compared  with  tlie  other 
tril)es,  are  discussed.)  Tlie  later  census,  which  also  in- 
cluded the  children  from  a  month  old  and  upwards, 
shows  but  a  very  small  increase  in  the  number  of  this 
tribe,  the  numlier  on  that  occasion  amounting  only  to 
23,000  (chap.  xxvi.  62). 

(H)  And  thou  shalt  take  the  Levites  for  me 
(I  am  the  Lord)  .  .  .—Or,  And  thou  shalt  take 
the  Levites  for  Me — for  Mr,  Jehovah.  The  assertions 
which  have  been  frc(iuently  made  respecting  the  trans- 
ference of  the  priesthood  of  the  firstborn  to  the  Levites 
appear  to  be  altogetlier  without  foundation.  For  (1) 
the  priesthood  which  was  exercised  in  iiatriarchal  times 
was  not  restricted  to  the  firstborn,  but  api)ears  to  have 
been  common  to  the  head  of  every  family.  (2)  This 
priesthood  was  ererci.sed  previously  to  the  exodus,  and 
consequently  previously  to  the  command  given  to  Moses 
to  sanctify  tlie  firstborn.  And  (3)  the  priesthood,  which 
belonged  not  to  the  firstborn  exclusively,  but  to  the 
Israelites  at  large,  was  thenceforth  strictly  confined  to 
the  family  of  Aaron,  who  inherited  it  not  as  the  sub- 
stitutes of  the  firstborn,  but  in  the  place  of  the  whole 
nation. 

(H)  Twenty  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  and  thirteen.  —  Tlie  extremely 
small  number  of  the  firstlioni  in  proportion  to  a  male 
populalion  of  GOO.dOO  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards—  I.e.,  to  a  jiopulation  of  alxmt  1,000,000  males — 
lias  I>een  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty,  and,  in  some  cases, 
a  ground  for  the  rejection  of  the  historical  truth  of  the 
narrative,  which  involves,  it  has  been  alleged,  the  in- 
credil)le  conclusion  that  there  was  only  one  firstborn 
to  forty-four  males.  It  might  suffice,  in  answer  to  those 
who  urge  this  ditliculty  a.s  a  ground  for  rejecting  the 
truth  of  the  narrative,  to  reply  that  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  conceive  that  a  writer  who  hius 
recorded,  or,  according  to  the  theory  in  question, 
iiwented  so  many  complicated  calculations,  .should  have 
inserted  amongst  them    one   which    is    franght  with 


so  much  apparent  improbability.  Many  solntions  of  the 
problem  have  been  projxised  which  relieve  the  a)iparont 
ilisproportion  of  the  number  of  the  firstborn  not  only 
of  its  alleged  impossibility,  but  even  of  improbability. 
Some  have  urged  that  we  are  constrained  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  analogy  to  restrict  the  firstborn  sf>n8  to  those 
who  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  not 
been  included  in  the  census  which  had  been  already 
taken.  The  destruction  of  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyjjtians 
was  clearly  subject  to  a  somewhat  similar  limitation. 
Pharaoh  himself  was,  in  all  probability,  a  firstborn  son ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  Egyptians  generally  there  does  not 
appear  to  liave  Ijccn  above  one  death  in  each  houae 
(Exod.  xii.  30),  although  there  must  have  been  very 
many  houses  in  which  the  father  land  it  may  bo  the 
grandfather)  as  well  as  the  son  was  a  firstborn  child. 
Another  opinion  is  that  by  the  firstl)om  in  everj- /anii/y 
we  are  to  understand  the  firstborn  in  every  household, 
including  the  children  of  concubines  and  slaves.  When 
due  allowance  has  been  made,  on  either  of  these  hypo- 
theses, for  the  average  proportion  of  the  sexes,  the 
average  number  of  early  deaths,  and  also  for  the  limi- 
tation of  the  tenn  jirsthom  to  those  who  were  the 
firstborn  on  the  side  of  the  father  as  well  as  of  the 
mother,  it  lias  been  contended  that  the  numl)cr  of 
the  firstborn  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that 
each  family  of  the  Israelites  consisted  of  about  eight 
or  nine  children — a  supposition  which,  considering  how 
prolific  the  Hebrew  women  are  .said  to  have  been,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  deserving  of  rejection  on  the  ground  of 
its  incredibility.  The  most  probable  solution  of  the  difiB- 
culty,  however,  appears  to  be  that  which  is  given  in 
the  Introduction. 

(15)  And  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  instead  of 
their  cattle.— There  appears  to  have  been  no  number- 
ing of  the  cattle.  Had  it  hoax  othenvise.  an  argument 
might  have  been  iLsed  in  support  of  the  prosiH-ctive 
reference  of  the  command  to  numt)er  the  firstborn, 
derived  from  the  fact  that  it  woidd  have  been  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  number  of  firstborn  among  the 
cattle.  It  apjH-ars,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the 
cattle  of  the  Lo-ites  was  given  in  redemption  of  the 
firstboni  of  all  the  cattle  of  the  other  tril)es. 

(47)  Thou  shalt  even  take  five  shekels  apiece 
by  the  poll.— It  is  not  stated  in  what  manner  the  273 
famifies  of  whom  the  redemption  money  was  exacted 
were  determined.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  law  of 
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apiece  by  the  poll,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  shalt  thou  take  them :  ("  the 
shekel  is  twenty  gerahs :)  <*)  and  thou 
shalt  give  the  money,  wherewith  the  odd 
number  of  them  is  to  be  redeemed,  unto 
Aaron  and  to  his  sons.  ^^^  And  Moses 
took  the  redemption  money  of  them  that 
were  over  and  above  them  that  were 
redeemed  by  the  Levites :  (™)  of  the  first- 
born of  the  children  of  Israel  took  he 
the  money ;  a  thousand  three  hundred 
and  threescore  and  five  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary :  <^i)  Ajid  Moses 
gave  the  money  of  them  that  were  re- 
deemed unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

CHAPTER  IV.  —  (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  say- 
ing, (2)  Take  the  sum  of  the  sons  of  Ko- 
hath  from  among  the  sons  of  Levi,  after 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  <*>  from  thirty  years  old  and 
upward  even  until  fifty  years  old,  all 
that   enter  into  the   host,   to    do    the 


a  Ex.  30. 13.;  Lev, 
27.  25  ;  ch.  18.  16 ; 
Ezek.  45.  12. 


1  Or,     pour 
u-ithaL 


■work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

(*>  This  shall  he  the  service  of  the  sons 
of  Kohath  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, about  the  most  holy  things  : 
(*)  and  when  the  camp  setteth  forward, 
Aaron  shall  come,  and  his  sons,  and  they 
shall  take  down  the  covering  vaU,  and 
cover  the  ark  of  testimony  with  it : 
<^^  and  shall  put  thereon  the  covering  of 
badgers'  skins,  and  shall  spread  over  it 
a  cloth  wholly  of  blue,  and  shall  put  in 
the  staves  thereof.  <')  And  upon  the 
'  table  of  shewbread  they  shall  spread  a 
cloth  of  blue,  and  put  thereon  the  dishes, 
and  the  spoons,  and  the  bowls,  and 
covers  to  ^  cover  withal :  and  the  con- 
tinual bread  shall  be  thereon :  (^)  And 
they  shall  spread  upon  them  a  cloth  of 
scarlet,  and  cover  the  same  with  a 
covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and  shall  put 
in  the  staves  thereof,  f***  And  they  shall 
take  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  cover  the 
'  candlestick  of  the  light,  and  his  lamps, 
and  his  tongs, ''  and  lus  snufidishes,  and 
all  the  oil  vessels  thereof,   wherewith 


the  redemption  of  the  firstborn  by  the  payment  of  five 
shekels  came  into  operation  from  this  time  (chap,  xviii. 
16),  it  seems  probable  that  the  money  was  exacted  in 
the  case  of  those  who  had  been  most  recently  bom ; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  matter  was  decided  by  lot. 

After  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  —  See 
Exod.  XXX.  13,  where  the  expression  occurs  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  value  of  the  shekel  is  stated,  as  in 
this  verse. 

(48)  And  thou  shalt  give  the  money  .  .  .— 
The  verse  may  be  rendered  thus :  And  thou  shalt  give 
the  money  to  Aaron  and  to  his  sons  :  even  the  redemp- 
tion money  of  those  who  are  over  and  above  amongst 
them. 

(«)  Redeemed  by  the  Levites.— i.e.,  who  were 
redeemed  by  the  substitution  of  the  Levites  in  their 
place. 

(51)  The  money  of  them  that  were  redeemed. 
— Better,  the  ransom,  (or,  redemption)  money. 

IV. 

(2)  Of  the  sons  of  Kohath  .  .  .—Kohath  appears 
to  have  been  the  second  son  of  Levi  (chap.  iii.  17),  but 
the  Kohathites  here  stand  first  because  Moses  and 
Aaron  belonged  to  them,  and  it  was  their  ofiice  to 
bear  the  Ark. 

(3)  Prom  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even 
untU.  fifty  years  old.— The  previous  census  of  the 
Levites  was  from  a  month  old.  The  present  census  was 
with  a  view  to  the  discharge  of  duties  requiring  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  physical  strength,  and  hence  the 
prescribed  age  for  entering  upon  these  duties  was  fixed 
at  this  time  at  thirty,  and  limited  to  fifty.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  five  years  were  spent  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  service,  and  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  this  verse  and  chap.  viii.  34, 


where  the  age  for  entering  upon  the  service  is  fixed  at 
twenty-five,  is  to  be  reconciled.  (See  Note  on  chap. 
viii.  24.)  In  Eastern  coimtries  the  strength  fails  at 
an  earlier  jieriod  than  in  colder  and  more  temperate 
climates.  Thirty  was  the  age  at  which  John  the 
Baptist  and  our  Lord  entered  upon  their  public 
ministry. 

All  that  enter  into  the  host.— Or,  every  one 
ivho  enters  upon  tlie  service.  The  word  zaba,  com- 
monly rendered  host,  and  used  elsewhere  to  denote 
military  service,  is  here  used  to  denote  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary. 

(5)  Aaron  shall  come,  and  his  sons  .  .  . — 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  high  priest  himself 
might  only  enter  the  most  holy  place  on  one  day  in  the 
year.  At  the  time  of  the  moving  of  the  camp,  however, 
the  Divine  Presence  seems  to  have  departed  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  have  ascended  in  the  cloud  which 
gave  the  signal  for  the  removal. 

The  covering  vail.— Better,  the  vail  of  the  hang- 
ing or  curtain — viz.,  that  which  separated  the  Holy  of 
Holies  from  the  Holy  Place.     (Coiiip.  chap.  iii.  31.) 

(6)  And  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof.— The 
staves  had  been  removed  whilst  the  Ark  was  being 
covered ;  otherwise  they  remained  in  their  places  (Exod. 
XXV.  15).     (Comp.  2  Chron.  v.  9.) 

(7)  And  covers  to  cover  withal.— Better,  and 
the  cups  for  the  drink-offering  (or  libation). 

And  the  continual  bread.— The  shew-bread  is 
so  called  because  it  was  renewed  every  Sabbath  day, 
and  was  continually  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  even 
(as  it  appears  from  this  verse)  dimug  the  marches  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  desert  (Exod.  xxv.  30 ;  Lev. 
xxiv.  5). 

(8)  Aiui  cover  the  same.— Better,  and  cover  it  (the 
table). 
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they  minister  unto  it :  <'"'  and  they  shall 
put  it  and  all  the  vessels  thereof  within 
a  covering  of  batlj^ers'  skins,  and  shall 
put  it  upon  a  bar.  <">  And  upon  the 
f^oldeu  altar  they  shall  spread  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  cover  it  with  a  covering  of 
badgers'  skins,  and  shall  put  to  the 
staves  thereof:  ''-*  and  they  shall  take 
all  the  instruments  of  ministry,  where- 
with they  minister  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
put  them  in  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  cover 
them  with  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins, 
and  shall  put  them  on  a  bar  :  <'*>  and 
they  shall  take  away  the  ashes  from  the 
altar,  and  spread  a  purple  cloth  thereon : 
("'  and  they  shall  put  upon  it  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  wherewith  they  minister 
about  it,  even  the  censers,  the  fleshhooks, 
and  the  shovels,  and  the  '  basons,  all  the 
vessels  of  the  altar;  and  they  shall 
spread  upon  it  a  covering  of  badgers' 
skins,  and  put  to  the  staves  of  it. 
<**'  And  when  Aaron  and  his  sons  have 
made  an  end  of  covering  the  sanctuary, 
and  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  as 


1  Or,  bowtt. 


the  camp  is  to  set  forward  ;  after  that, 
the  sons  of  Kohath  shall  come  to  bear 
it:  but  they  shall  not  touch  any  holy 
thing,  lest  they  die.  These  thin<jn  are 
the  burden  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

<"*'  And  to  the  office  of  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Aaron  the  priest  perlaineth  the  oil  for 
the  hght,  and  the "  sweet  incense,  and 
the  daily  meat  offering,  and  the '  anoint- 
ing oil,  and  the  oversight  of  all  the 
tabernacle,  and  of  all  that  therein  in,  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  in  the  vessels  thereof. 

''^  And  the  Lokd  spake  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  <"*'  Cut  ye  not  off 
the  tribe  of  the  families  of  the  Kohath- 
ites  from  among  the  Levites  :  <"")  but 
thus  do  unto  them,  that  they  may  live, 
and  not  die,  when  they  ap2)roach  unto 
the  most  holy  things :  Aaron  and  his 
sons  shall  go  in,  and  appoint  them  every 
one  to  his  service  and  to  his  burden : 
<*^  but  they  shall  not  go  in  to  see  when 
the  holy  things  are  covered,  lest  they 
die. 


(W)  Upon  a  bar. — Bettor,  upon  a  pole,  or  frame 
made  for  bearing.  (Comp.  cliap.  xiii.  23,  where  the 
same  word  mot  is  reudereil  "  a  staff.") 

(11)  And  shall  put  to  the  staves  thereof.— 
Better,  And  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof,  as  in  verses 
6,  8 :  80  also  iii  vi-rse  It. 

(1!)  And  they  shall  take  away  the  ashes  from 
the  altar. — lu  Exod.  xivii.  3  wo  fiml  a  dircctiou  to 
make  pans  for  romo\-iup  tlic  ashes  from  the  brazen 
altar,  and  also  to  make  all  the  brazen  vessels  mentioned 
in  the  next  verse. 

(H)  The  censers.  —  Better,  the  fire-pans,  as  in 
Exod.  xxvii.  3. 

(15)  And  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.— 
No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  laver  (Exod.  xxx.  18(. 
Tlie  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  text  supply  a  .stat<?ment 
respeeting  the  covering;  and  conveyance  of  the  brazen 
laver.  Tlie  clause  in  the  LXX.  is  as  follows : — "  And 
they  shall  take  a  purple  cloth,  and  cover  the  laver  and 
its  foot  (or  base),  and  they  shall  put  it  into  a  blue  cover 
of  skin,  and  put  it  on  bars."  There  is  no  sufficient 
ground,  however,  for  supposing  that  the  present 
Hebrew  text  is  deficient  in  this  place  ;  and  it  seems 
more  probable  to  suppose  that  the  laver  was  not  to 
be  covered  during  its  transport. 

After  that,  the  sons  of  Kohath  shall  come  to 
bear  it. — Better,  to  bear,  or  carry — viz..  the  wlmle  of 
the  vessels  of  ministry  which  had  been  previously 
eniunerated.  The  distinction  between  the  sennee  of 
the  priests  and  that  of  the  Levites  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  furniture  is  here 
clearly  marked. 

But  they  shall  not  touch  any  holy  thing, 
lest  they  die.— The  word  which  is  rendered  "any 
holy  thing  "  mav  here,  as  elsewhere,  denote  the  satic- 
tuary.  This  injimction  is  repeated  in  chap,  xviii.  3. 
We  find  in  2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7  an  instance  of  the  fatal 
T^snlt  of  the  violation  of  this  command   by   Uzzah, 


who  being,  as  is  most  probable,  a  Levite,  and  of  the 
family  of  Kohath,  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  law  respecting  the  removal  of  the  Ark.  It  is  obvii uls 
that  the  Kohathit<?8,  as  the  immediate  assistants  of  the 
priests,  in  regard  to  the  vessels  of  the  Sanctuary,  were 
specially  exposed  to  the  risk  of  violating  the  law  by 
tiiuching  the  most  holy  things. 

(IS)  The  oil  for  the  Light.— Or,/or  the  candlestick 
(Exod.  XXV.  ti). 

The  sweet  incense.— Or,  the  incense  of  sji^ces 
(Exod.  XXV.  6i. 

The  daily  meat  offering.— Better,  the  eontiniud 
meat  offering — i.e.,  the  morning  and  evening  minchah 
(Exod.  xxix.  3»— 42). 

The  anointing  oil.— i.e.,  "  the  oil  of  holy  oint- 
ment" with  which  tlio  tent  of  meeting,  the  vessels  of 
the  Simctuary,  and  the  priests  were  to  Ijc  anointed 
(Exod.  xxx.  23—31). 

(18)  Cut  ye  not  off  the  tribe  .  .  .—Tlie  word 
shAet  (tribe)  is  here  used  in  a  very  peculiar  sense, 
and  denotes  one  di^nsion  only  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
In  this  and  the  following  verses  the  injimction  already 
given  (chap.  v.  15)  is  renewed,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
charged  not  to  be  guilty  of  such  negligence  in  respect 
of  it  as  might  expose  the  Kohathites  to  death  in  conse- 
quence of  their  vmlawful  treatment  of  the  holy  things. 
Moses  and  Aaron  might  be  said  to  do  that  which  would 
be  the  result  of  their  negligence.  In  like  manner  St. 
Paul  enjoins  the  Roman  Christians  in  these  words : 
"  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ 
died"  (Rom.  xiv.  15). 

(■-"o)  But  they  shall  not  go  in  to  see  when 
the  holy  things  are  covered.- Better,  But  they 
shall  not  go  in  to  see  the  holy  things  (or,  the  sanc- 
tuary) for  a  moment.  The  Levites  wore  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  holy  place  in  which  the  priests 
ministered,  much  less  the  Holy  of  Holies.  \Nniether  this 
rule  was  or  was  not  relaxed  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
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<2^'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mosbb, 
saying-,  (^a)  Take  also  the  sum  of  the 
sons  of  Gershon,  throughout  the 
houses  of  their  fathers,  by  their  families  ; 
*^^'  from  thirty  years  old  and  upward 
until  fifty  years  old  shalt  thou  number 
them ;  all  that  enter  in  ^  to  perform  the 
service,  to  do  the  work  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congi-egation. 

(^)  This  is  the  service  of  the  families 
of  the  Gershonites,  to  serve,  and  for 
^  burdens  :  (^s)  ^nd  they  shall  bear  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  his  covering, 
and  the  covering  of  the  badgers'  skins 
that  is  above  upon  it,  and  the  hanging 
for  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  (-^>  and  the  hangings  of 
the  court,  and  the  hanging  for  the  door 
of  the  gate  of  the  court,  which  is  by  the 
tabernacle  and  by  the  altar  round  about, 
and  their  cords,  and  all  the  instruments 
of  their  service,  and  all  that  is  made  for 
them  :  so  shall  they  serve.  <^^)  At  the 
^appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall 
be  all  the  service  of  the  sons  of  the 
Gershonites,  in  all  their  burdens,  and  in 
all  their  service  :  and  ye  shall  appoint 
unto  them  in  charge  all  their  burdens. 
(28)  This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of 
the  sons  of  Gershon  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  :  and  their  charge 
shall  be  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar  the 
son  of  Aaron  the  priest. 

'^^>  As  for  the  sons  of  Merari,  thou 
shalt  number  them  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers  ;  (3°)  from 
thirty  years  old  and  upward  even  unto 


1  Ileb.,  to  war  tht 
war/are. 


2  Or,  carriage. 


■3  Heb.,  mouth. 


4  Reb.t  warfare. 


fifty  years  old  shalt  thou  number  them, 
every  one  that  entereth  into  the  *  service, 
to  do  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. 

(31)  And  this  is  the  charge  of  their 
burden,  according  to  aU  their  service  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ;  "  the 
boards  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  bars 
thereof,  and  the  pillars  thereof,  and 
sockets  thereof,  ^^^^  and  the  pillars  of  the 
court  round  about,  and  their  sockets, 
and  their  pins,  and  their  cords,  with  all 
their  instruments,  and  with  aU  their 
service :  and  by  name  ye  shall  reckon 
the  instruments  of  the  charge  of  their 
burden.  (^^^  This  is  the  service  of  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  according 
to  all  their  service,  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  under  the  hand  of 
Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest. 

(34)  ^n(i  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the 
chief  of  the  congregation  numbered  the 
sons  of  the  Kohathites  after  their  fami- 
lies, and  after  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
(36)  from  thirty  years  old  and  upward 
even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that 
entereth  into  the  service,  for  the  work 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation : 
(^'1  and  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them  by  their  families  were  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty.  <?''>  These 
were  they  that  were  numbered  of  the 
families  of  the  Kohathites,  all  that  might 
do  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, which  Moses  and  Aaron  did 
number  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

(38)  ^jj  those   that  were    numbered 


of  tlie  Tabernacle,  as  the  prohibition  against  entrance 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  must  have  been  in  regard  to  the 
priests,  the  Levites  were  not  permitted  iu  any  case 
to  look  upon  the  Ark  and  the  other  holy  things  until 
they  were  covered. 

(25)  And  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
— Better,  And  the  tent  of  meeting.  The  mishkan  or 
dweUing-place  is  distinguished  in  chap.  iii.  25  from  the 
ohel  or  tent  which  covered  it.  The  curtains  of  the 
mishhan  are  represented  in  Exod.  xxvi.  6  as  constitu- 
ting the  mishhan  itself,  the  woodwork  being  apparently 
regarded  as  subsidiary  to  the  curtains.  These  curtains 
were  of  fiue-twined  linen,  while  the  curtains  of  the  ohel 
or  tent  were  of  goats'  hair  (Exod.  xxvi.  1,  7). 

His  covering. — i.e.,  the  covering  of  rams'  skins, 
which  is  here  distinguished  from  the  outer  covering 
of  badgers'  skins  (Exod.  xx^'i.  14). 

And  the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation.— Better,  the  hanging 
(or  covering)  for  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting 
(Exod.  xxvi.  36). 

(26)  Which  is  by  the  tabernacle  and  by  the 


altar  round   about.— Or,  which  are    .    .    .     The 
curtains  or  hangings  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  court. 

(28)  Under  the  hand  of  Ithamar. — It  appears 
from  Exod.  xxxviii.  21  that  Ithamar  had  been  actively 
concerned  in  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle.  As 
the  special  duties  of  Eleazar,  the  eldest  son  of 
Aaron,  had  been  already  assigned  (verse  16),  so  also 
are  those  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  son.  These  duties 
consisted  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Gershonites, 
as  stated  in  this  verse,  and  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  Merarites,  as  stated  in  verse  33. 

(31)  The  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
bars  thereof  .  .  . — The  duty  of  the  Merarites  was 
to  caiTy  the  heavier  and  more  cimibersome  parts  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  court ;  and  it  is  probably  on  this 
account  that,  iu  their  case,  the  specific  duties  of  each 
were  assigned  to  them  by  name  (verse  32).  The  de- 
scription of  the  several  portions  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
Court  here  enumerated  is  found  in  Exod.  xxvi.  and 
xxxvi. 

(32)  Ye  shall  reckon. — Better,  ye  shall  assign, 
or  appoint.     (See  Note  on  the  preceding  verse.) 
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Nv/mher  of  Merarilea  and  Levitea. 


NUMBERS,   V. 


Unclean  Removed  out  of  the  Camp. 


of  tliosons  of  Gershon,  tlirouf^hout  their 
families,  and  by  the  house  of  tlioir  fathers, 
(39)  from  thirty  years  old  and  upward 
even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that 
enteretii  into  the  service,  f(jr  the  work 
in  the  tiibernacle  of  the  congregation, 
'■•'**  even  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  throughout  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  were  two  thousand 
and  six  hundred  and  thirty.  (^'>  These 
are  they  that  were  numbered  of  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Gershon,  of  all 
that  might  do  service  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  whom  Moses  and 
Aaron  did  number  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord. 

(*■'  And  those  that  were  numbered  of 
the  families  of  the  sons  of  Merari, 
throughouttheirfamilies,  by  thehouseof 
their  fathers,  ''•''  from  thirty  years  oldand 
upward  even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every 
one  that  entei'eth  into  the  service,  for 
the  work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, '*'*  even  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them  after  their  families,  were 
three  thousand  and  two  hundred. 
(«)  These  he  those  that  were  numbered 
of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Merari, 
whom  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Loud  by  the 
hand  of  Moses. 

f**^  All  those  that  were  numbered  of 
the  Levitcs,  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  chief  of  Israel  niimbered,  after  their 
families,  and  after  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  ""'  from  thirty  years  old  and 
upward  even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every 
one  that  came  to  do  the  ser\-ice  of  the 


ministry,  and  the  service  of  the  burden 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
<*")  even  those  that  were  immbered  of 
them,  were  eight  thousand  and  five 
hundred  and  fourscore.  '"''  According 
to  the  commandment  of  tht,'  Loiio  they 
were  numbered  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
every  one  according  to  his  service,  and 
according  to  his  burden :  thus  were 
they  nunibert'd  of  him,  as  the  Loud  com- 
manded Moses. 

CHAPTER  V.  —  (»  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  '-'  Command 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  put  out 
of  the  camp  every "  leper,  and  every  one 
that  hath  an  *  issue,  and  whosoever  is 
defiled  by  the '  dead :  ^^>  both  male  and 
female  shall  ye  put  out,  without  the 
camp  shall  ye  put  them ;  that  they 
defile  not  their  camps,  in  the  midst 
whereof  I  dwell.  <*-'  And  tho  children  of 
Israel  did  so,  and  put  thera  out  without 
the  camp :  as  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel. 

(*'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  '^>  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  "^  When  a  man  or  woman  shall 
commit  any  sin  that  men  commit,  to  do 
a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  that 
person  be  guilty ;  '"'  then  they  shall 
confess  their  sin  which  they  have  done : 
and  he  shall  recompense  his  trespass 
'with  the  principal  thereof,  and  add  unto 
it  the  fifth  part  thereof,  and  give  i<unto 
him  against  whom  he  hath  trespassed. 
(8)  But  if  the  man  have  no  kinsman  to 
recompense  the  trespass  unto,   let  the 


(«)  Eight  thousand  and  five  hundred  and 
fourscore. — Tliis  numbor  of  nioii  tiotwcen  tho  nges 
of  twenty  and  tifty  bears  a  just  proportion  to  that  of 
all  the  males  from  a  month  old  and  upwards — viz., 
22,000. 

V. 

Tliis  chapter  eontains  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
•anctity  anmiifrst  tlic  people  in  tlio  midst  of  whom 
Jehovali  was  i)leasod  to  dwell. 

(-)  Every  leper.— On  tlie  nature  of  this  disease  and 
tlie  laws  prescribed  witli  regard  to  it,  see  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv., 
and  Notes, 

Whosoever  is  defiled  by  the  dead.— The  law 
respecting  defilement  contracted  by  contact  with  tlie 
dead  bodies  of  nnclean  animals  and  insects  is  contained 
in  Lev.  xi.  24,  25 ;  and  the  law  respecting  defilement  con- 
tracted by  the  jiriests,  by  contact  with  tlie  dead,  is 
oontnined  in  Lev.  xxi.  The  law  concerning  defilement, 
in  regard  to  the  Israelites  generally,  is  foiuid  at  greater 
lengtli  in  cliap.  xix.  of  this  book. 

(«)  To  do  a  trespass.— The  noiin  maal,  which  is 
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here  employe<l  in  conjunction  with  its  cognate  verb, 
implies  steijth,  or  secrecy  in  the  action. 

And  that  person  be  guilty.— Better,  then  Hiat 
person  shall  be  gttiltii.  as  in  Lev.  t.  3. 

(7)  And  add  unto  it  the  fifth  part  thereof.— 
Tlie  law  contained  in  this  and  the  following  verses 
apiK-ars  to  be  supplementary  to  that  whicli  is  found  in 
Lev.  v.  16.  It  is  prescrilied  in  Leviticus  that  both  in 
the  ca.se  of  trespass  committed  in  the  holy  things  of  the 
Lord,  and  also  in  the  ease  of  private  wrongs,  restitution 
should  be  made  to  the  fidl  amount  of  the  injury  done, 
with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  to  that  amount.  It  is 
here  not  only  provide<l  l)y  im])licatioii  that  in  the  case 
of  the  death  of  the  person  who  suffered  the  injury, 
restitution  should  bo  made  to  his  goel.  or  near  kinsman, 
but  also,  that  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  near  kins- 
man, restitution  should  be  made  to  the  Lord  in  the 
l)erson  of  the  priest. 

(»>  Let  the  trespass  bo  recompensed  unto  tho 
Lord,  even  to  the  priest.— Better,  the  guilt  offering 
with  which  restitution  is  vuide  shall  be  the  Lord's,  even 
the  priest's. 


The  Trial  of  Jealousy. 


FUMBEES,   V. 


The  Jealousy  Offering. 


trespass  be  recompeused  unto  the  Lord, 
even  to  the  priest ;  beside  the  ram  of  the 
atonement,  whereby  an  atonement  shall 
be  made  for  him.  ^^1  And  every  ^  offering 
of  all  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  they  bring  unto  the  priest, 
shall  be  his.  •^"^  And  every  man's  hal- 
lowed things  shall  be  his  :  whatsoever 
any  man  giveth  the  priest,  it  shall  be 
"his. 

("'  And  the  Loed  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^)  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  If  any  man's 
wife  go  aside,  and  commit  a  trespass 
against  him,  <i^>  and  a  man  lie  vsdth  her 
carnally,  and  it  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of 
her  husband,  and  be  kept  close,  and  she 
be  defiled,  and  there  he  no  witness  against 
her,  neither  she  be  taken  with  the  man- 
ner;  'i*>  and  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come 
upon  him,  and  he  be  jealous  of  his  wife, 
and  she  be  defiled :  or  if  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  come  upon  him,  and  he  be 
jealous  of  his  wife,  and  she  be  not  de- 
filed :  (i^>  then  shall  the  man  bring  his 
wife  unto  the  priest,  and  he  shall  bring 
her  offermg  for  her,  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah  of  barley  meal ;  he  shall  pour  no 
oil  upon  it,  nor  put  frankincense  there- 


1  Or,   heave   offer- 
ing. 


Or,  being  iti  the 
power  of  thy 
hiLsband.  Heb., 
iuider  thy  hus- 
bandr 


on  ;  for  it  is  an  offering  of  jealousy,  an 
offering  of  memorial,  bringing  iniquity 
to  remembrance. 

(IS)  And  the  priest  shall  bring  her  near, 
and  set  her  before  the  Lokd  :  (^"'  and  the 
priest  shall  take  holy  water  in  an  earth- 
en vessel ;  and  of  the  dust  that  is  in  the 
floor  of  the  tabernacle  the  priest  shall 
take,  and  put  it  into  the  water  :  <^^)  and 
the  priest  shall  set  the  woman  before  the 
Lord,  and  uncover  the  woman's  head, 
and  put  the  offering  of  memorial  in  her 
hands,  which  is  the  jealousy  offering  : 
and  the  priest  shall  have  in  his  hand 
the  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse : 
<^^'  and  the  priest  shall  charge  her  by  an 
oath,  and  say  unto  the  woman.  If  no 
man  have  lain  with  thee,  and  if  thou 
hast  not  gone  aside  to  uncleanness 
-  with  another  instead  of  thy  husband,  be 
thou  free  from  this  bitter  water  that 
causeth  the  curse :  <^>  but  if  thou  hast 
gone  aside  to  another  instead  of  thy  hus- 
band, and  if  thou  be  defiled,  and  some 
man  have  lain  with  thee  beside  thine 
husband  :  <^i'  then  the  priest  shall 
charge  the  woman  with  an  oath  of  curs- 
ing, and  the  priest  shall  say  unto  the 
woman.  The  Loed  make  thee   a   curse 


(9)  And  every  offering.  —  The  word  rendered 
offering,  teruviah  (properly,  heave-offering)  may  denote 
specifically  tlie  heave-offering,  i.e.,  the  shoulder,  or 
rather  leg,  of  the  sacrificial  victim  (as  in  Exod.  xxix. 
27 ;  Lev.  vii.  1-1,  32),  or  it  may  he  used  here  (as  in  Exod. 
XXV.  2;  XXX.  13)  in  the  general  sense  of  an  offering 
dedicated  to  the  Lord  by  elevation.  A  comparison  of 
this  passage  with  Exod.  xxix.  28,  and  with  chap, 
xviii.  8,  9,  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
reference  here  is,  at  least  primarily,  to  the  heave- 
ofEerings  of  the  sacrifices,  which  were  the  portion,  not 
of  the  i^riests  generally,  but  of  the  particular  priest 
who  offered  the  sacrifice. 

(12)  And  commit  a  trespass  against  him. — 
The  word  rendered  conunit  a  trespass  is  the  same  as  in 
verse  6  (see  Note).  As  the  law  of  marriage  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  civil  commonwealth,  it  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  stringent  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  sin 
of  adultery. 

(13)  Taken  with  the  manner.— Better,  caught,  or, 
talcen  in  the  act. 

(15)  The  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley 
meal. — The  fine  wheateu  flour  appointed  to  be  used  in 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  was  not  allowed  on 
this  occasion,  but  barley  flour,  whicli  was  used  by  the 
poorer  classes,  or  by  tlie  people  generally,  in  time  of 
great  distress,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  worth 
about  one -half  the  price  of  wheaten  flour  (2  Kings  vii.  1). 
' '  A  cake  of  barley  bread  "  is  used  to  denote  something 
base  and  contemptible  (Judges  vii.  13).  Oil  and  incense, 
the  symbols  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences  and  of 
prayer,  were  not  allowed  to  be  used. 
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(16)  And  the  priest  shall  bring  her  near,  and 
set  her  before  the  Lord— i.e.,  shall  bring  her 
before  the  Tabernacle,  wlierein  was  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  over  which  He  was  pleased  to  manifest  His 
presence  (comp.  Lev.  i.  3). 

(17)  Shall  take  holy  water.— This  appears  to  be 
the  only  place  in  which  this  expression  occurs.  Tlie 
water  was  j)robably  taken  from  the  laver  of  brass  which 
stood  between  the  Tabernacle  and  the  brazen  altar 
(Exod.  XXX.  18).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  refer- 
ence may  be  to  water  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  red 
heifer  had  been  cast  (chap.  six.  9).  The  Jews  have  a 
tradition  that  it  was  on  the  day  after  tlie  erection  of  the 
Tabernacle  that  Eleazar  the  priest  burnt  the  red  heifer, 
and  sprinkled  all  Israel. 

In  an  earthen  vessel. — The  vessel  was  to  be  of 
the  most  common  material,  not  one  of  the  brazen  vessels 
of  the  Sanctuary. 

And  of  the  dust  .  .  . — It  was  appointed  that  the 
serpent  should  eat  dust,  as  the  curse  of  sin  (Gen.  iii.  14). 
This  dust,  however,  was  sacred,  as  being  the  dust  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

(18)  And  uncover  the  woman's  head.— Tlie 
word,  which  is  rendered  uncover,  is  the  same  which  is 
used  of  the  leper  (Lev.  viii.  45),  "  And  his  head  bare." 
It  is  thought  to  denote  not  only  the  removal  of  the 
head-covering,  but  also  letting  the  hair  become  loose 
and  dishevelled.     (Comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  5 — 10.) 

The  oflTering  of  memorial.     (See  verses  15,  26.) 

(19)  With  another  instead  of  thy  husband.— 
Or,  whilst  under  thy  husband,  i.e.,  whilst  in  the 
marriage  state,  as  in  the  margin.  (See  Ezek.  xxiii.  5 
for  the  use  of  the  same  Hebrew  preposition.) 


Tlie  Wave  Offering. 


NUMBERS,   VI. 


2V*«  Law  of  the  NazariUs. 


and  an  oath  among  thy  people,  when  the 
LoKD  doth  make  thy  thigh  to '  rot,  and 
thy  belly  to  swell ;  '^— '  and  this  water 
that  causeth  the  curse  shall  go  into  thy 
bowels,  to  make  thy  belly  to  swell,  and 
thy  thigh  to  rot :  And  the  woman  shall 
eay,  Amen,  amen.  <■"■'  And  the  priest 
shall  write  these  curses  in  a  book,  and 
he  shall  blot  them  out  with  the  bitter 
water :  '-"  and  he  shall  cause  the  woman 
to  drink  the  bitter  water  that  causeth 
the  curse  :  and  the  water  that  causeth 
the  curse  shall  enter  into  her,  and  become 
bitter. 

***'  Then  the  priest  shall  take  the 
jealousy  offering  out  of  the  woman's 
hand,  and  shall  wave  the  offering  before 
the  LoKD,  and  offer  it  ujion  the  altar : 
<^'  and  the  priest  shall  take  an  handfid 
of  the  offering,  even  the  memorial  there- 
of, and  burn  it  upon  the  altar,  and  after- 
ward shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink  the 
•water.  '-'^>  And  when  he  hath  made  her 
to  drink  the  water,  then  it  shall  come  to 
piiss,  that,  if  she  be  defiled,  and  have 
done  trespass  against  her  husband,  that 
the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall 
enter  into  her,  and  become  bitter,  and 
her  belly  shall  swell,  and  her  thigh  shall 


I  Hell., /all. 


t  Or,  mdJfce  them- 
•el  vca  Saz-triUM. 


i  Or,  ScaariUtkip. 


\  Hob.,  vine  of  ttn 
wine. 


rot :  and  the  woman  shall  be  a  curse 
among  her  people.  **'  And  if  the 
woman  be  not  defiled,  but  be  clean; 
then  she  shall  be  free,  and  shall  conceive 
seed. 

(ffl)  This  i»  the  law  of  jealousies,  when 
a  wife  goeth  aside  to  anotlier  instead  of 
her  husband,  and  is  defiled ;  <*>  or  when 
the  spirit  of  jealousy  cometh  upon  him, 
and  he  be  jealous  over  his  wife,  and 
shall  set  the  woman  before  the  Lord. 
and  the  priest  shall  execute  upon  her  all 
this  law.  '*'>  Then  shall  the  man  be 
guiltless  from  iniquity,  and  this  woman 
shall  bear  her  iniquity. 

CHAPTER  VI.  —  <»  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  sajang,  '^'  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them. 
When  either  man  or  woman  shall  -  sepa- 
rate themselves  to  vow  a  vow  of  a  Naza- 
rite,  to  separate  themselves  unto  the 
Lord  :  <^'  he  shall  separate  himself  from 
\vine  and  strong  drink,  and  shall  drink 
no  vinegar  of  wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong 
drink,  neither  shall  he  drink  any  liquor 
of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist  grapes,  or  dried. 
W  All  the  days  of  his  '  separation  shall 
he  eat  nothing  that  is  made  of  the  *  %'ino 


(23)  And  he  shall  blot  them  out  with  the 
bitter  water. — Bettor,  and  he  shall  blot  them  out  into 
the  bitter  water.  Tlie  curses  were  to  lie  written  upon  a 
roll,  and  tlie  roll  waslieil  in  the  bitter  water,  so  that  the 
water  should  be  impregnated  with  the  curse  before  it 
was  drunk. 

(2t)  And  he  shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink 
the  bitter  water  .  .  . — These  words  appear  to  be  in- 
serted here  by  way  of  anticipation,  inasmuch  as  it  appears 
from  verse  2U  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  offering'  upon  the  altar  that  the  woman  was 
required  to  drink  the  water.  The  offering  wa.s  not  pre- 
eontod  until  after  the  woman's  oath  of  purification,  but 
her  guilt  or  iiiiioceuce  was  not  finally  established  until 
the  effects  of  driuking  tlio  bitter  water  were  ascertaine<l. 

(31)  And  this  woman  shall  bear  her  iniquity. 
— Better,  and  that  woman.  Unlike  the  ordeals  of  other 
nations,  the  guilty  were  infidlibly  detected  by  the  test 
tlius  iniposc<l.  and  were  constrained  to  endare  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God. 

VI. 

'2)  When  either  man  or  woman  shall  sepa- 
rato  themselves  to  vow  a  vow  .  .  .—Better. 
When  a  man  or  woman  shall  make  a  special  (or 
singular)  t'oio  (as  in  Lev.  xivii.  2) — the  vow  of  a 
Knziritc.  Tlie  verb  wliich  is  here  used  denotes  the 
doing  something  wonderful  or  extraortlinary,  and  the 
spiritiuil  lesson  seems  to  he  that  Christ's  ser\-ant8  are 
cxi)octe<l  and  ret|uired  to  do  something  more  than 
others  (Matt.  v.  iti.  4TV  The  vows  here  referred  to 
were  made  for  a  sjwcific  period.  At  a  later  time, 
however,  some  were  consecrated  or  set  apart  as  Nazi- 
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rites  during  the  entire  period  of  their  lives,  as  in  the 
case  of  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Ba]itist.  This 
consecration,  however,  apiK-ars  to  have  been  made  rather 
as  the  result  of  Divine  revelation  than  of  arbitrary  ap- 
jmintment  on  the  part  of  their  parents.  Tlie  meaning 
of  the  word  Xazirite  (Hebrew  nazir)  is  contained  in  the 
concluding  wonLs  of  the  verse — to  separate  (i.e.,  himself  I 
unto  Jehovah — where  the  cognate  verb  is  u.sed. 

(3)  He  shall  separate  himself  from  wine  and 
strong  drink  .  .  . — The  law  of  the  Nazirite  in  this 
rcsjK'ct.  ns  in  regard  to  defilcmcut  from  the  dead,  was 
more  strict  than  that  which  was  enjoined  ui)on  the 
priests,  thiLS  tyjiifj-ing  the  entire  surrender  of  the  heart 
and  life  to  God,  and  freedom  from  the  distraction  of 
earthly  tics.  The  ideal  of  this  separation,  however,  wa.s 
not  that  of  a  life  of  monastic  seclusion,  but  of  action, 
and  of  uninterrupted  devotiou  to  the  Divine  service. 
Tlie  priests  were  forbidden  to  drink  wine,  or  strong 
drink,  when  they  entered  the  talx>macle  to  perform 
serWce  there,  but  were  not  prohibited  the  use  of  wine 
at  other  times.  Strong  drink  (shecar)  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  of  barley  and  dates  or  honey.  The 
jirohibition  to  eat  any  of  the  produce  of  the  vine,  even 
of  that  which  was  not  intoxicating,  seems  designed  to 
denote  the  entire  consecration  of  the  Nazirite  to  the 
Divine  service,  and  the  obligation  which  rested  upon 
liim  to  abstain  from  all  the  desires  and  delights  of  the 
flesh.  The  love  of  cakes  made  of  raisins  is  coupled  in 
Hos.  iii.  1  with  idolatry-. 

(*>  From  the  kernels  even  to  the  husk.— The 
wonl  which  is  rendered  kernels  is  supposed  by  some  to 
denote  sour  grapes,  and  by  others  the  kernels  of  berries. 
The  word  tag  denotes  tlie  shell  or  husk. 
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and  tJieir  Offerings. 


tree,  from  the  kernels  even  to  the  httsk. 
<*)  All  the  days  of  the  vow  of  his  separa- 
tion there  shall  no "  razor  come  upon  his 
head :  iintil  the  days  be  fulfilled,  in  the 
which  he  separateth  himself  unto  the 
Lord,  he  shall  be  holy,  and  shall  let  the 
locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow. 
'^)  All  the  days  that  he  separateth  him- 
self unto  the  Lord  he  shall  come  at  no 
dead  body.  '''  He  shall  not  make  him- 
self unclean  for  his  father,  or  for  his 
mother,  for  his  brother,  or  for  his  sister, 
when  they  die :  because  the  ^  consecra- 
tion of  his  God  is  upon  his  head.  W  AU 
the  days  of  his  separation  he  is  holy 
unto  the  Loed.  (^'  And  if  any  man  die 
very  suddenly  by  him,  and  he  hath  de- 
filed the  head  of  his  consecration  ;  then 
he  shall  shave  his  head  in  the  day  of  his 
cleansing,  on  the  seventh  day  shall  he 
shave  it.  ''i^'  And  on  the  eighth  day  he 
shall  bring  two  turtles,  or  two  young- 
pigeons,  to  the  priest,  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  :  (^^*  And 
the  priest  shall  offer  the  one  for  a  sin 
offering  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing, and  make  an  atonement  for  him,  for 
that  he  sinned  by  the  dead,  and  shall 
hallow  his  head  that  same  day.  <i-)  And 
he  shall  consecrate  unto  the  Lord  the 
days  of  his  separation,  and  shall  bring  a 
lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  trespass  offer- 
ing :  but  the  days  that  were  before  shall 
^  be  lost,  because  his  separation  was  de- 
filed. 

(13)  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite, 
when  the  days  of  his  separation  are  ful- 


a  Jlldff.    13. 
Sam.  1.  11. 


lUeh .,  separation 
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filled :  he  shall  be  brought  unto  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation : 
'i^>  and  he  shall  offer  his  offering  uiato 
the  Lord,  one  he  lamb  of  the  first  year 
without  blemish  for  a  burnt  offering, 
and  one  ewe  lamb  of  the  first  year  with- 
out blemish  for  a  sin  offering,  and  one 
ram  without  blemish  for  peace  offerings,, 
<i5)  and  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread, 
cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and 
wafers  of  unleavened  bread  anointed 
with  oil,  and  their  meat  offering,  and 
their  drink  offerings,  (i^)  And  the  priest 
shall  bring  them  before  the  Lord,  and 
shall  offer  his  sin  offering,  and  his  burnt 
offering :  (i^)  and  he  shall  offer  the  ram 
for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  unto  the 
Lord,  with  the  basket  of  unleavened 
bread :  the  priest  shall  offer  also  his 
meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 
(18) » And  the  Nazarite  shall  shave  the 
head  of  his  separation  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  shall 
take  the  hair  of  the  head  of  his  separ- 
ation, and  put  it  in  the  fire  which  is 
under  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offer- 
ings. (1^)  And  the  priest  shall  take  the 
sodden  shoulder  of  the  ram,  and  one  un- 
leavened cake  out  of  the  basket,  and  one 
unleavened  wafer,  and  shall  put  them  upon 
the  hands  of  the  Nazarite,  after  the  hair 
of  his  separation  is  shaven :  '^™  and  the 
priest  shall  wave  them  ''for  a  wave  offer- 
ing before  the  Lord  :  this  is  holy  for  the 
priest,  with  the  wave  breast  and  heave 
shoulder :  and  after  that  the  Nazarite 
may  drink  wine.     <^^^  This  is  the  law  of 


(5)  There  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head. 

— Tlie  hair  was  to  be  suffered  to  gro^f  in  all  its  luxu- 
riance during  the  days  of  the  Nazirite  vow.  The 
meaning  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Lev.  xxv. 
4,  5,  11,  where  it  is  prescribed  that  in  the  seventh 
year  the  vine  was  not  to  be  pnmed,  and  that  the  grapes 
of  "  the  undi-essed  vine  "  (literally,  the  grapes  of  the 
Nazirite)  shoiUd  not  be  gathered. 

(')  He  shall  not  make  himself  unclean  .  .  . 
— Tlie  law  of  the  Nazirite  in  this  respect  was  equally 
stringent  with  that  of  the  high  priest  (Lev.  xxi.  11), 
and  more  stringent  than  that  which  was  imposed  upon 
tlie  priests  generally  (Lev.  xxi.  2,  3). 

The  consecration.  — Better,  the  separation  (He- 
brew, nezer).  So  also  in  verse  9. 

(11)  And  the  priest  shall  offer  .  .  .—The  word 
which  is  here  rendered  "  offer  "  {asah).  like  the  Greek 
poiein.mesms  literally  "do."  Its  sacrificial  significa- 
tion, however,  in  this  place,  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  context. 

By  the  dead. — i.e.,  by  reason  of,  or  on  account  of 
the  dead  body  with  which  he  had  been  brought  in 
contact. 
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(W)  And  he  shall  oflFer. — The  word  which  is 
here  rendered  offer  is  different  from  that  which  is  used 
in  ver-se  11,  and  means  literally  to  bring  near.  The 
cognate  no\m  is  Corban — a  word  which  St.  Mark  trans- 
lates into  Greek  dovon,  and  which  means  a  gift  offered 
to  God.  (Oomp.  St.  Matt.  xv.  5,  6  ;  St.  Mark  vii.  11). 
The  sin-oti'ering  was  an  offering  of  atonement  for 
sins  committed  during  the  period  of  the  consecration 
of  the  Nazirite,  and  the  burnt-offering  typified  the 
entire  consecration  of  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  the 
offerer  to  the  Loi-d. 

(15)  And  their  meat  offering,  and  their  drink 
offerings. — i.e.,  the  offerings  of  fine  flour  and  oil  and 
wine  which  belonged  to  the  burnt-offerings  and  the 
peace-offerings  (chap.  xv.  3,  &c.). 

(18)  And  the  Nazarite  shall  shave  .  .  .—The 
consignment  of  his  hair  to  the  sacrificial  fire  formed 
a  solemn  and  suitable  termination  of  the  days  of  his 
separation  to  the  Lord  during  the  continuance  of  his 
Nazirite  vow. 

(21)  Beside  that  that  his  hand  shall  get. — i.e., 
besides  any  voluntary  offerings  which  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  make. 
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the  Nazarite  who  hath  vowed,  and  of  his 
offerinfj  unto  the  Loku  for  his  separation, 
beside  UkiI  that  his  hand  shall  get:  ac- 
•cordin<^  to  the  vow  which  he  vowed,  so  he 
must  tlo  after  the  law  of  his  separation. 

<~>  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying',  *-''  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto 
his  sons,  saying.  On  this  wise  ye  shall 
bless  the  cluldren  of  Israel,  saying  unto 
them, 

<*'>The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  : 
^'■^^  the  Loud  make  his  face  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  :  <-'''  the 
Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee, 
aud  give  thee  peace. 

<^>  And  they  shall  put  my  name  upon 
the  children  of  Israel ;  and  I  will  bless 
them. 

CH^\JPTER  Vir.  —  (•)  And  it  came  to 

pass  on  the  day  that  Moses  had  fully 
■"  set  up  the  tabernacle,  and  had  anointed 
it,  and  sanctified  it,  and  all  the  instru- 
ments thereof,  both  the  altar  and  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  and  had  anointed  them, 
and  sanctified  them ;  *-'  that  the  princes 
of  Israel,  heads  of  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  who  tvere  the  princes  of  the 
tribes,  *  and  were  over  them  that  were 
numbered,  offered :  '^*  and  they  brought 


1  Hub.  who  ftoodt 


their  offering  before  the  Lord,  six  covered 
wagons,  and  twelve  oxen  ;  a  wagon  for 
two  of  the  princes,  and  for  each  one 
an  ox :  and  they  brought  them  before 
the  tabernacle.  <•'  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  '*'  Take  it  of  tlii-m, 
that  they  may  be  to  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  and 
thou  shalt  give  them  unto  the  Levites, 
to  every  man  according  to  his  service. 
*'''  And  Moses  took  the  wagons  and  the 
oxen,  and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites. 
('^  Two  wagons  and  four  oxen  he  gave 
unto  the  sons  of  Gershon,  according  to 
their  service :  "*'  and  four  wagons  and 
eight  ox^n  he  gave  unto  the  sons  of 
Merari,  according  unto  their  service, 
under  tlie  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest.  '">  But  unto  the  sons 
of  Kohath  he  gave  none  :  because  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  belonging  unto 
them  tfa.s  that  they  should  bear  upon 
their  shoulders. 

(wt  And  the  princes  offiered  for  dedi- 
cating of  the  altar  in  the  day  that  it  was 
anointed,  even  the  princes  offered  their 
offering  before  the  altar.  <'i'  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  They  shall  offer 
their  offering,  each  prince  on  his  day, 
for  the  dedicating  of  the  altar. 


(-')  On  this  wiso  ye  shall  bless  the  children 
of  Israel. — Tbo  oooasions  on  which  this  liU'ssinj;  wiis 
used  lire  not  recorded.  The  blessing  itself,  which  marks 
ill  a  special  manner  the  spiritual  character  of  tlie  chosen 
jioople,  consists  of  three  double  clauses.  In  each  of 
iliese  three  clauses  the  siu-red  name  Jehovah  is  re- 
jieated,  and  there  is  a  rising  gradation  in  tlie  blessing 
invoked,  until  it  culminates  in  that  peace  which  is  the 
liighestof  those  gifts  that  God  can  bestow  and  that  man 
<Mn  possess.  There  has  been  eommoidy  recognised  in 
tliis  blessing  an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Mention  is  made  in  Lev.  ix.  22  of  a  blessing  pronoiuiced 
by  Aaron  upon  the  people,  but  no  form  of  words  is  found 
there. 

VII. 

(1)  On  the  day  that  Moses  had  fully  set  up 
the  tabernacle.— Better,  had  finished  the  setting  up 
of  the  tabernacle.  The  offerings  of  the  princes  occupied 
twelve  days,  the  sacrifices  fieing  too  numerous  to  be 
■offered  at  the  same  time.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  cx])re«sion  "  on  the  day  "  here  and  in  verse  10  must 
be  understood,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  4,  as  meaning  "  at  the 
time."  The  verse,  however,  m.iy  be  read  thus:  "And 
it  come  to  pa.ss  on  the  day  .  .  .  that  he  anointed  it 
.  .  .  ; "  in  wliich  case  the  following  verse  would  begin 
thus  :  '•  And  the  princes  of  Israel  .  .  ."  It  shoidd  be 
<)bser\-ed,  however,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that  verse  10  cou- 
nect.s  the  time  of  the  offerings  with  that  of  the  anointing 
of  tlic  idtar.  In  any  ca.se,  the  expression  "on  the  day" 
needs  to  be  interpreted  in  the  wider  sense,  which  it  not 
unfrcqueuily  requires,  inasmuch  as  the  Tabernacle  was 
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set  up  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  seconrl 
year  (Exod.  xl.  17),  and  the  events  recorded  in  this  and 
till'  preceding  cliapters  api>ear  to  have  taken  place  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  of  that  year 
(<-hap.  i.  1).  The  account  of  the  setting  up  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  altar.  &c.,  is  contained  in  Exod. 
xl.  17 — 33,  and  the  account  of  the  anointing  and  con- 
secration is  contained  in  Lev.  viii.  lO,  11.  It  appeai-s 
from  a  comparison  of  Exod.  xl.  17  with  Num.  x.  1 1  that 
fifty  days  intervened  between  the  erection  of  the  Taber- 
natde  and  the  beginning  of  the  march  from  Sinai. 

(-)  And  were  over  them  that  were  numbered. 
— The  first  mention  of  these  princes  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  immlwring  of  the  tril)es  (chap.  i.  4). 

(!)  Six  covered  wagons.— In  Isa.  IxW.  20  the 
word  which  is  here  rendered  covered,  and  which  is 
a  noiui,  occurs  in  the  plural,  and  is  rendered  in  the 
Authorised  Version  litters.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  .same  sense.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
Vulgate,  which  the  Authorised  Version  follows,  haa  the 
right  signification  :  plaustra  tecta. 

(")  Two  wagons  and  four  oxen.— The  Cer- 
shonites  had  cliarge  of  the  hangings  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  court  (chap.  iv.  2o,  itj),  whilst  the  Merarites 
liad  charge  of  the  boards,  pillars,  &c.,  which  were  of 
much  greater  weight  (chap.  iv.  31,  32).  Tlie  Kohathites 
were  required  to  l)ear  their  burdeius  on  jxiles  upon  their 
slicmlders  (verse  9),  and  therefore  did  not  reqtiire  any 
wagons. 

d")  For  dedicating  of  the  altar.— Literally,  the 
dedication  of  the  altar — i.e.,  the  gifts  made  at  the 
dedication  of  the  altar. 
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(^2)  And  he  that  offered  his  offering-the 
first  day  was  Nahshon  the  son  of  Am- 
minadab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  :  (^^^  and 
his  offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the 
weight  thereof  was  an  hundred  and 
thirty  sheJcels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  both  of  them  were  full  of  fine 
flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a "  meat  ofifer- 
ing  :  '1^*  one  spoon  of  ten  sheJcels  of  gold, 
full  of  incense  :  l^^'  one  young  bullock, 
one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for 
a  burnt  offering  :  ^^^^  one  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a '  sin  offering  :  (i^'  and  for  a  sacrifice 
of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams, 
five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year  : 
this  ivas  the  offering  of  Nahshon  the  son 
of  Amminadab. 

<!*)  On  the  second  day  Nethaneel  the 
son  of  Zuar,  prince  of  Issachar,  did  offer : 
(*8)  he  offered  for  his  offering  one  silver 
charger,  the  weight  whereof  teas  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl 
of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary  ;  both  of  them  full  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering :  (-'*'  one  spoon  of  gold  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense  :  (^i*  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering  :  f^^)  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  offering  :  f^^'  and  for 
a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year  :  this  ivas  the  offering  of  Neth- 
aneel the  son  of  Zuar. 

(^)  On  the  third  day  Eliab  the  son  of 
Helon,  prince  of  the  children  of  Zebulun, 
did  offer :  ^^"i  his  offering  was  one  silver 
charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  an  hun- 
di'ed  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl 
of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of  fine 
flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  offer- 
ing :  <-'''  one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels, 
full  of  incense :  ^^^  one  young  bullock, 
one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for 
a  burnt  offering :  (^s)  Q^g  }q(J  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin  offering :  ^^^>  and  for  a  sacrifice 
of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams. 


five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year  r 
this  was  the  offering  of  EUab  the  son  of 
Helon. 

'*'  On  the  fourth  day  EUzur  the  son 
of  Shedeur,  prince  of  the  children  of 
Reuben,  did  offer :  <*i>  his  offering  was 
one  silver  charger  of  the  weight  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver* 
bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  fuU  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering :  (^^'  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense  :  (^'  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering  :  (^*)  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  offering  :  '^5>  and  for 
a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of 
the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of 
Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur. 

(^^*  On  the  fifth  day  Shelumiel  the  son 
of  Zurishaddai,  prince  of  the  children  of 
Simeon,  did  offer :  (^''*  his  oflering  was 
one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof 
was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one 
silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary;  both  of  them 
full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a 
meat  offering :  (^>  one  golden  spoon  of 
ten  shekels,  fuU  of  incense  :  (^^>  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering  :  (*'  one  kid 
of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  (■*!'  and 
for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two 
oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering 
of  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurishaddai. 

(*^'  On  the  sixth  day  Eliasaph  the  son 
of  Deuel,  prince  of  the  children  of  Gad, 
offered :  <*^'  his  offei'ing  ivas  one  silver 
charger  of  the  weight  of  an  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels,  a  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ; 
both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil  for  a  meat  offering :  '**'  one  gol- 
den spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of  incense  : 
(*^)  one  young  bvdlock,  one  ram,  one 
lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing :  (*s*  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 


(•2)  And  he  that  offered  his  offering  the  first 
day  .  .  . — It  should  be  observed  that  the  order 
in  which  the  o£Perings  were  made  is  not  that  of 
chaiJ.  i.,  but  tliat  observed  in  the  encampments,  as  pre- 
scribed in  chap.  ii. 

(13)  And  his  offering  was  one  silver  charger 
•  •  • — The  offerings  of  the  twelve  princes,  or  rather  of 
the  tribes  which  the  princes  represented,  was  the  same 
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in  each  case.  The  repetition  of  the  description  of  the- 
offerings,  which  occupies  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
chapter,  may  serve  to  denote  the  special  regard  which 
God  has  to  the  offerings  of  His  people,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  notice  which  our  Lord  took  of  the 
offerings  which  were  made  for  the  Temple  service,  and 
His  commendation  of  that  of  the  poor  widow  who  cast 
her  two  mites  into  the  treasury  (Mark  xii.  41 — 44). 


The  Offerings  of  Elisluivia, 


NUMBEKS,   VII. 


Gamaliel,  and  oilier  Princes. 


oft'erinp  :  <^''  and  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
ott't'i-iiif^H,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he 
goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year  :  tliis 
vjus  tlie  offering  of  Eliasaph  the  son  of 
Deuel. 

(*•'  On  the  seventh  day  Elishama  the 
son  of  Ammihud,  prince  of  the  children 
of  Ephraim,  offered  :  l*"'  his  offering  was 
one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof 
was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one 
silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them 
fidl  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a 
meat  offering :  (^>  one  golden  spoon  of 
ten  shekels,  full  of  incense  :  <■''''  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering  :  i^'  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  ^^>  and  for 
a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year  :  this  vhis  the  offering  of  Eli- 
shama the  son  of  Ammihud. 

"'')  On  the  eighth  day  offered  Gamaliel 
the  son  of  Pedahzur,  prince  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Manasseh :  i^'  his  offering  ivas 
one  silver  charger  of  the  weight  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver 
bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary  ;  botli  of  them  full  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering :  '•'''''  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense:  '*''  one  young  bul- 
lock, one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
for  a  burnt  offering :  (^'  one  kid  of  the 
goats  for  a  sin  offering  :  (^^*  and  for  a 
sacrifice  of  peace  ofterings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year  :  this  was  the  offering  of  Ga- 
maliel the  son  of  Pedahzur. 

<•*'  On  the  ninth  day  Abidan  the  son 
of  Gideoni,  prince  of  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin, offered :  **''*  his  offering  was  one 
silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was 
an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver 
bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering :  <^-*  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense  :  '®^l  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering  :  <**>  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  oftering  :  <®*>  and  for 
a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year:  this  xvas  the  offering  of  Abidan 
the  son  of  Gideoni. 

(*)  On  the  tenth  day  Ahiezer  the  son 
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of  Ammishaddai,  prince  of  the  children 
of  Dan,  offered  :  '■'"''>  his  oftering  vjas  one 
silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was 
an  hundred  and  thirty  nhekels,  one  silver 
bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary  ;  both  of  them  full  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
ottering  :  <***'  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense  :  <*'  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  oftering  :  (^"l  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  offering  :  (^"  and  for 
a  sacrifice  of  pc^ace  offerings,  tw(j  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Ahi- 
ezer the  son  of  Ammishaddai. 

<'''*  On  the  eleventh  day  Pagiel  the  son 
of  Ocran,  prince  of  the  children  of  Asher, 
offered :  ^"^>  his  oftering  was  one  silver 
charger,  the  weight  whereof  icns  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl 
of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary;  both  of  them  full  of  fine 
flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  otter- 
ing :  ('*)  one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels, 
full  of  incense :  '"'  one  young  bullock, 
one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for 
a  burnt  oftering  :  <""''  one  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin  ottering  :  <~'  and  for  a  sacrifice 
of  peace  ofl'erings,  two  oxen,  five  rams, 
five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year : 
this  was  the  ottering  of  Pagiel  the  son  of 
Ocran. 

(^'  On  the  twelfth  day  Ahira  the  son 
of  Enan,  prince  of  the  children  of  Naph- 
tali,  offered :  •"'*  his  ottering  was  one  sil- 
ver charger,  the  weight  whereof  tvas  an 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver 
bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuai-y ;  both  of  them  full  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering :  <*'  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense :  <*"'  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  i^>  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  oftering  :  l^^)  and  for 
a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year  :  this  was  the  offering  of  Ahira 
the  son  of  Enan. 

(*'>  This  was  the  dedication  of  the  altar, 
in  the  day  when  it  was  anointed,  by  the 
princes  of  Israel :  twelve  chargers  of  sil- 
ver, twelve  silver  bowls,  twelve  spoons  of 
gold  :  <*^)  each  charger  of  silver  weigh  ing 
an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  each 
bowl    seventy  :  all    the    silver    vessels 


God  Speaheth  to  Moses. 
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The  Lighting  of  the  Lamps. 


weighed  two  thousand  and  four  hundred 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary : 
(sii)  the  golden  spoons  were  twelve,  full  of 
incense,  weighing  ten  shekels  apiece,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  :  all  the 
gold  of  the  spoons  ivas  an  hundred  and 
twenty  shekels.  *8"*  All  the  oxen  for  the 
burnt  offering  ivere  twelve  bullocks,  the 
rams  twelve,  the  lambs  of  the  first  year 
twelve,  with  their  meat  offering :  and 
the  kids  of  the  goats  for  sin  offering 
twelve.  <^'  And  all  the  oxen  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peace  offerings  were 
twenty  and  four  bullocks,  the  rams  sixty, 
the  he  goats  six.ty,  the  lambs  of  the  first 
year  sixty.  This  was  the  dedication  of 
the  altar,  after  that  it  was  anointed. 

(89;  And  when  Moses  was  gone  into 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to 
speak  with  ^  him,  then  he  heard  the 
voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from 
off  the  mercy  seat  that  ivas  upon 
the   ark    of  testimony,   from    between 


1  That  IB.  God. 


■1  Ex.  25.  37  i  &  40. 
25. 


2  Heb.,  let  them 
cause  a  raaor  to 
pass  over,  &c. 


the  two  cherubims ; 
him. 


and  he  spake  unto 


CHAPTEE  VIII.  —  (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <-'  Speak  unto 
Aaron,  and  say  unto  him.  When  thou 
"lightest  the  lamps,  the  seven  lamps  shall 
give  light  over  against  the  candlestick. 
(^)  And  Aaron  did  so ;  he  lighted  the 
lamps  thereof  over  against  the  candle- 
stick, as  the  LoBD  commanded  Moses. 
t^)  *  And  this  work  of  the  candlestick  was 
of  beaten  gold,  unto  the  shaft  thereof, 
unto  the  flowers  thereof,  ivas  "^  beaten 
work :  according  unto  the  pattern  which 
the  Lord  had  shewed  Moses,  so  he  made 
the  candlestick. 

(^>  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <*)  Take  the  Levites  from  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  cleanse  them. 
(7)  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  them,  to 
cleanse  them:  Sprinkle  water  of  purify- 
ing upon  them,  and  -  let  them  shave  all 


(89)  And  when  Moses  was  gone  .  .  .—Better, 
And  when  Moses  ivent — i.e.,  as  often  as  he  went. 

To  speak  with  him — i.e.,  with  God.  Inasmuch 
as  the  tent  of  meeting  took  its  name  from  the  pi-omise 
made  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxv.  22)  that  God  would  meet 
with  him  there,  it  was  not  necessary  to  supply  the 
Divine  name.  The  terms  in  which  the  promise  is 
expressed  seem  to  denote  that  it  was  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  that  God  met  with  Moses. 

The  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him.— Better, 
the  voice  speaking  unto  him.    (Comp.  Rev.  i.  12  ;  vi.  6.) 

From  off  the  mercy  seat.— Or,  from  over  the 
•mercy  seat. 

The  ark  of  testimony. — Better,  the  ark  of  the 
testimony — so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  Testimony 
(i.e.,  the  two  tables  of  the  Law)  was  put  iu  it  (Exod. 
xxv.  16). 

VIII. 

(2)  When  thou  lightest  the  lamps.— Better, 
When  thou  settest  up  the  lamps.  (Comp.  Exod.  xxv.  37.) 
The  golden  candlestick  was  placed  against  the  south  wall 
of  the  Tabernacle,  opposite  to  the  table  of  shewbread, 
so  that  its  seven  branches  were  parallel  to  that  wall, 
with  its  branches  east  and  west,  and  consequently 
the  seven  lamps,  one  of  which  rested  upon  each 
of  the  seven  branches,  threw  their  light  in  front  of 
the  candlestick,  i.e..  towards  the  north  wall,  by  which 
arrangement  the  furniture  of  the  holy  place  was 
more  effectually  lighted  than  it  would  have  been  had 
the  candlestick  been  placed  facing  the  entrance,  with  its 
branches  north  and  south. 

Over  against.— Or,  in  front  of. 

(3)  He   lighted.— Better,  he  set  up. 
W  And  this  work  of  the  candlestick  .  •  . — 

Better,  And  this  was  the  wo)'k  of  the  candlestick,  i.e., 
the  material  of  which  it  was  made. 

Beaten  gold. — Better,  turned  (or  twisted)  gold. 

Unto  the  shaft  thereof,  unto  the  flowers 
thereof. — Literally,  unto  its  hose,  unto  its  flower  or 
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blossom,,  i.e.,  the  whole  of  the  candlestick,  from  its  base 
to  its  flowers.  The  several  parts  of  the  candlestick, 
beginning  with  the  base  and  ending  with  the  flowers, 
are  enumerated  iu  Exod.  xxv.  31. 

(5)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.  —  As 
Moses  had  ali'eady  officiated  in  the  consecration  of  the 
priests  (Lev.  viii.),  so  now,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  already  consecrated, 
he  is  commanded  to  officiate  at  the  cleansing  of  the 
Levites. 

(7)  Water  of  purifying. — Literally,  water  of  sin, 
or,  of  sin-offering  (Hebrew,  hattath).  As  iu  the  case 
of  the  holy  water,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  chap, 
vi.  17,  so  here  also  there  is  no  explanation  given  of  the 
particular  water  which  was  to  be  used  in  cleansing 
the  Levites.  The  bullock  which  was  appointed  to  be 
offered  as  a  sin-offering  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  (Exod.  xxix.  14 ;  Lev.  viii.  14)  is  described 
by  the  same  word  which  is  here  employed  (in  the 
Authorised  Version,  sin-offering) ;  and  in  Lev.  iv.  14, 
the  sacrifice  which  was  appointed  to  be  offered  for 
the  expiation  of  sin  (in  the  Authorised  Version,  the  sin) 
is  also  spoken  of  under  the  same  name ;  so  also  is  the 
sin-offering  of  the  Levites  in  verse  8  of  this  chapter. 
The  sin-water  evidently  denotes  the  water  appointed 
to  be  used  in  the  purification  of  sin ;  and  the  reference 
is  probably  (as  in  chap.  vi.  17)  to  the  water  which 
was  kept  in  the  brazen  laver  in  front  of  the 
Tabernacle.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  direc- 
tion which  is  not  here  recorded  may  have  been  given 
respecting  putting  the  ashes  of  the  sin-offering  into 
water.  (Comp.  chap.  xix.  9,  where  the  water  of  purifi- 
cation is  described  under  the  same  name:  "it  is  a 
purification  for  sin."  Literally,  it  is  hattath.)  In  this 
case,  however,  the  sin-offering,  which  is  not  mentioned 
until  verse  8,  must  have  been  sacrificed  previously  to 
the  sprinkling. 

Let  them  shave  all  their  flesh. — Literally,  cause 
the  razor  to  pass  over  all  their  flesh.  A  different  word 
is  used  in  Lev.  xiv.  8,  9  to  denote  the  more  complete 
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their  flesh,  and  let  them  wash  their 
•clothes,  and  ko  make  themselves  clean. 
(*)  Then  let  thoni  take  a  younj^  bullock 
with  his  meat  ottering,  even  line  Hour 
minified  with  oil,  and  another  young 
bullock  slialt  thou  take  for  a  sin  otter- 
ing. ''■''  And  thou  shalt  bring  the 
Levites  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  :  and  thou  wlialt  gather  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  children  of  Israel 
together:  ''"'  and  thou  shalt  bring  the 
Levites  before  the  Lord  :  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  put  their  hands  upon 
the  Levites  :  i''*  and  Aaron  shall  '  otter 
the  Levites  before  the  Lord  for  an 
-  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
^  they  may  execute  the  service  of  the 
LoBD.  ('^'  And  the  Levites  shall  lay 
their  hands  upon  tlic  heads  of  the  bul- 
locks :  and  thou  shalt  otter  the  one  for 
a  sin  offering,  and  the  other /oc  a  burnt 
offering,  unto  the  Loud,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  the  Levites.  ''^'  And  thou 
shalt  set  the  Levites  before  Aaron,  and 
before  his  sous,  and  otter  them  for  an 
ottering  unto  the  Lord.  ("*  Thus  shalt 
thou  separate  the  Levites  from  among 
the  childi-en  of  Israel :  and  the  Levites 
shall  be  "  mine.  ('*'  And  after  that  shall 
the  Levites  go  iu  to  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle    of   the    congregation :  and 


I  Hub.,  wave. 


Ilf'b.,  wave  offer- 


S  Hi*b.,  th^y  may 
tie  to  execute,  dtc 


l>  El.  13.  !:  ch.  J 
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thou  shalt  cleanse  them,  and  offer  them 
for  an  ottering.  <"*'  For  they  are  wholly 
given  unto  me  from  among  the  children 
of  Israel ;  instead  of  such  as  open  every 
womb,  even  iuntead  of  the  firstborn  of  all 
the  children  of  Israel,  have  I  taken  them 
unto  me.  ""  *  For  all  the  firstborn  of 
the  children  of  Israel  are  mine,  both  man 
and  beast :  on  the  day  that  I  smote  every 
firstborn  in  the  land  (jf  Egypt  I  sanctified 
them  for  myself.  *'**'  And  I  have  taken 
the  Levites  for  all  the  firstborn  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  <'"'  And  I  have  given 
the  Levites  a«  *  a  gift  to  Aaron  and  to 
his  sons  from  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  to  do  the  service  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  childi-eu  of  Israel :  that  there  be 
no  plague  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  come  nigh 
unto  the  sanctuary. 

(^>  And  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
did  to  the  Levites  according  unto  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  con- 
cerning the  Levites,  so  did  the  children 
of  Israel  imto  them.  <-^>  And  the  Le- 
vites were  purified,  and  they  washed 
their  clothes ;  and  Aaron  ottered  them 
as  an  offering   before   the   Lord  ;  and 


removal  of  tlio  hair  which  was  enjoined  at  the  cleansing 
of  tlio  lopor. 

And  let  them  wash  their  clothes.— The  boilies 
of  the  priests  wore  wiislied  at  tlieir  couseeratiou  (Lev.  xiv. 
8,  9),  and  those  of  tlie  lepers  at  tlioir  cleansing  (Lev. 
viii.  t>) ;  but  the  Levites,  wlio  were  not  brought  into 
such  immediate  contact  with  the  lioly  things  as  the 
priests,  were  only  required  to  wasli  tlieir  clotlies,  which 
was  an  ordinary  preparation  for  Divine  worship  (£xod. 
xix.  10  ;  coiiip.  Gen.  xxxv.  2). 

(9)  The  whole  assembly  of  the  children  of 
Israel — i.e.,  as  elsewhere,  tlie  representatives  of  the 
people. 

(U))  Shall  put  their  bands  upon  the  Levites. 
— The  same  phrase  is  here  used  as  iu  verse  12,  and  else- 
where, of  the  offerer  who  was  required  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  \'ictiin  which  he  offered  in  sacrifice.  By  this 
symbolical  act  the  obligation  which  rested  upon  the 
whole  nation  in  regard  to  the  dedication  of  the  firstborn 
was  transferred  to  the  LeWtes,  who  were  thenceforth  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  given  over 
to  tlie  priests  as  the  representatives  of  the  Lord. 

(11)  And  Aaron  shall  offer  the  Levites  before 
the  Lord  for  an  offering.— Literally,  and  Aaron 
fhall  wave  the  Levites  as  a  irare-offering  before  the 
Lord.  The  manner  in  which  the  Levites  were  thus 
sot  apart  to  the  Lord  is  not  expressed.  It  may  have 
been  done  by  leading  them  backwards  and  forwards  in 
front  of  the  Tabernacle  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  or  by  the  wa^'iug  of  Aaron's  hands.     The  same 


word  is  used  elsewhere  in  reference  to  offerings  of 
different  kinds — as,  e.g..  of  cold  in  Exod.  xxiv.  22. 
(Comp.  verses  13,  1.5,  21  of  this  chapter.)  The  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  ceremony  is  obvious  from  the 
concluding  words  of  the  verse,  and  is  further  explained 
in  verses  13,  14.     (Comp.  Lev.  vii.  30  and  Note.) 

(13)  And  offer  them  for  an  offering.— Literally, 
and  wave  them  as  a  wave-offering,  as  in  verse  11.  So 
also  in  verse  15. 

(15)  And  after  that  shall  the  Levites  go  in 
.  .  . — i.e.,  into  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle  to  keep 
watch  there,  and  to  assist  the  priests  at  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  and  to  take  down  and  sot  up  the  Taber- 
nacle as  occasion  might  require. 

(16)  Instead  of  such  as  open  every  womb, 
even  instead  of  the  flrstborn  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. — It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  second  clause  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact  equi- 
valent, or  as  a  limitation  of  the  first.  If  an  exact 
equivalent,  a  different  meaning  must  be  assigned  to 
the^r8(6(>rn  from  that  which  it  eommoidy  liears  in  the 
Pentateuch,  where  it  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the 
firstborn  son  on  the  father's  side.     (Cf.  Exod.  xiii.  2.) 

(13)  As  a  gift. — Hebrew,  given,  as  in  verse  16. 

That  there  be  no  plague  among  the  children 
of  Israel.- The  appointment  of  the  Lc\4te8  in  the 
place  of  the  firstborn  was  calculated  to  insure  the 
reverent  and  orderly  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  Sanctuary,  and  to  operate  as  a  safeguard  against 
those  sins  of  omission  and  commission  into  which  the 
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Tlie  Passover  commanded  again^ 


Aaron  made  an  atonement  for  them  to 
cleanse  them.  (^^^  And  after  that  went 
the  Levites  in  to  do  their  service  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before 
Aaron,  and  before  his  sons  :  as  the 
Lord  had  commanded  Moses  concerning 
the  Levites,  so  did  they  unto  them. 

(23)  ^jj(j  {]^Q  LoKD  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <'")  This  is  it  that  belongeth  unto 
the  Levites  :  from  twenty  and  five  years 
old  and  upward  they  shall  go  in  ^  to  wait 
upon  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation :  (^'  and  from  the  age  of 
fifty  years  they  shall  ^  cease  waiting 
upon  the  service  thereof,  and  shall  serve 
no  more :  '"*)  but  shall  minister  with 
their  brethren  ia  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  to  keep  the  charge,  and 
shall  do  no  service.  Thus  shalt  thou  do 
unto  the  Levites  touching  their  charge. 


1  Hi'b.,  to  iritr  tlu 
warfare  y/,  itc. 


2  Hfb.,re(T(r7i /rom 
Vie  war/are  t»/ 
the  service. 


a  Ex.  12.  1,  Sec. ; 
Lev.  33.  5;  cli. 
28.  le;  Bt'Ut.  IS.  2. 


3  Heb.,  between 
twuevenir  js. 


CHAPTER  IX.  —  (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  in  the  first  month  of  the  second 
year  after  they  were  come  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  saying,  ('*  Let  the  children 
of  Israel  also  keep  *  the  passover  at  his 
appointed  season.  (3)  In  the  fourteenth 
day  of  this  month,  ■^  at  even,  ye  shall 
keep  it  in  his  appointed  season :  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  according 
to  aU  the  ceremonies  thereof,  shall  ye 
keep  it.  '■*)  And  Moses  spake  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  should  keep 
the  passover.  (^)  And  they  kept  the 
passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  at  even  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai :  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses,  so  did  the  children 
of  Israel. 

(^^  And  there  were  certain  men,  who 


firstborn  would  have  been  more  likely  to  be  betrayed, 
and  wbieh  Tvonld  have  provoked  the  Divine  wi'ath 
.against  the  Israelites  generally. 

(24)  From  twenty  and  five  years  old  and. 
upward.  —  Tliis  regulation  may  be  imderstood  as 
referring  to  the  age  at  which  the  Legates  were  to  enter 
upon  their  duties  after  the  people  had  taken  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  it  appears  to  have  remained 
in  force  until  the  time  of  David,  who  substituted  the 
age  of  twenty  for  that  of  twenty-five,  becausa  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  Tabernacle  and  its  furniture 
from  place  to  place,  which  arose  but  seldom  after  the 
entrance  into  Canaan,  finally  ceased  after  the  removal 
of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion.  The  time  of  service  during 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  was  from  thirty  to 
fifty  (chap.  iv.  3,  23,  30),  during  which  time  the  constant 
removal  of  the  Tabernacle  required  the  services  of  men 
in  the  fidl  vigour  of  life.  The  chronological  order  of 
events  is  not  always  observed  in  this  book,  and  the 
directions  contained  in  verses  23 — 26  may  have  been 
given  at  a  later  period,  but  inserted  here  in  connection 
with  the  accoiint  of  the  appointment  of  the  Levites  to 
their  office.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  from  the  first  the  Levites  entered  upon  the  lighter 
parts  of  their  office  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  but 
were  not  employed  before  they  were  thirty  years  of  age 
in  the  more  onerous  duties  of  removing  the  Tabernacle, 
or  in  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  sacred  vessels,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Kohathites. 

To  wait  upon  the  service. — Literally,  to  war  the 
warfare,  or  to  serve  the  {military)  service.  Similarly, 
in  the  following  verse,  he  shall  return  from  the  war- 
fare of  the  se)'vice. 

(26)  To  keep  the  charge.— A  clear  distinction  is 
here  made  between  the  service  which  involved  heavy 
manual  labour  in  carrying  the  furniture  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  in  slaughtering  the  victims,  and  the  charge 
or  oversight  of  the  furniture  and  the  vessels  of  the 
Sanctuary. 

IX. 

(1)  In  the  first  month  of  the  second  year.— 

The  celebration  of  the  Passover,  as  recorded  in  this 
chapter,  preceded  in  order  of  time  the  numbering  of 
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the  people  recorded  in  chap,  i.,  and  the  other  events 
which  were  connected  with  it.  No  provision  had 
hitherto  been  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
in  the  wUdemess.  A  special  injunction  was,  therefore, 
i-equired  for  this  pm-pose.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
rebellion  of  the  people,  the  next  Passover  after  the 
original  Egjijtiau  Passover  woidd  have  been  celebrated 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  it  was  for  that  one  only  that 
provision  had  been  made  (Exod.  xii.  25). 

(3)  At  even. — Hebrew,  between  the  two  evenings. 
(See  Note  on  Exod.  xii.  6.) 

Aceording  to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  accord- 
ing to  all  the  ceremonies  thereof.— Better,  ac- 
cording  to  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  thereof.  It 
is  obvious  that  some  of  the  directions  concerning  the 
Egyptian  Passover  coidd  not  be  observed  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  reference  must,  therefore,  be  to  those  statutes 
and  ordinances  respecting  the  Passover  which  were  of 
permanent  obligation.  (Comp.  verse  12,  where  the 
ordinance  respecting  the  time  of  obsen^ance  is  neces- 
sarily excluded.)  Some  of  these  are  foimd  in  Exod. 
xii.,  whilst  others  of  a  later  date  are  recorded  in  Lev. 
x^-ii.  and  Deut.  xvi.  It  has  been  objected  that  three 
l^riests  (for  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  dead)  could  not 
sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  large  number  of  lambs  which 
must  h.ive  been  slain.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, (1)  that  there  is  no  express  injunction  respecting 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  this  occasion ;  and  (2) 
that  the  priests  were  probably  assisted  at  this  time  in 
the  performance  of  some  of  their  duties — as  we  are 
expressly  informed  that  they  were  at  the  Passovers 
celebrated  by  Hezekiah  and  by  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxx. 
16,  XXXV.  11) — by  the  Levites. 

(5)  And  they  kept  the  passover  on  the  four- 
teenth day  .  .  .—There  is  no  mention  here  of  the 
observance  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  for  seven 
days,  as  it  was  enjoined  in  Exod.  xii.  18.  It  might  not 
have  been  practicable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
flour  to  last  so  large  a  number  of  people  for  seven  days, 
though  it  may  have  been  easy  to  procure  from  Midian 
or  elsewhere  a  sufficient  quantity  for  one  meal. 

(6)  And  there  were  certain  men  .  .  .—It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  reference  is  to  Mishael  and 
Elzaphan,  who  appear   to  have  buried   their   cousins. 


A  Second  Passover 
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for  (lie  Unclean  or  Absent. 


were  defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
that  tliey  coukl  not  keep  tho  paHSOver 
on  that  day  :  and  they  came  before 
Moses  and  before  Aaron  on  tliat  day : 
(')  and  tliose  men  said  nnto  liim,  We  ai-e 
defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man : 
wherefore  are  we  kept  back,  that  we 
may  not  oS'er  an  oft'erinf^  of  the  Lokd  in 
his  appointed  season  among  the  children 
of  Israeli*  <*•*  And  Moses  said  unto 
them,  Stand  still,  and  I  will  hear  what 
the  Lord  will  command  concerning  you. 
'••  And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ""'  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  If  any  man  of  you  or  of 
your  posterity  shall  be  unclean  by  rea- 
son of  a  dead  body,  or  be  in  a  journey 
afar  off,  yet  he  shall  keep  the  passover 
unto  the  Lokd.  ""  The  fourteenth  day 
of  the  second  month  at  even  they  shall 
keep  it,  and  eat  it  with  unleavened  bread 
and   bitter  Iwrbg.     ''-'  They  shall  leave 


a  Kl.  13.  «',  JuUu 

10.  ae. 


none  of  it  unto  the  morning, '  nor  break 
any  bone  of  it :  according  to  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  passover  they  shall 
keep  it,  <"'  But  the  man  that  t's  clean, 
and  is  not  in  a  journey,  and  forbeareth 
to  keep  the  passtjver,  even  the  same  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people  : 
because  he  brought  not  the  ofiering  of 
the  Lokd  in  his  appointed  season,  that 
man  shall  bear  his  sin.  ""  And  if  a 
stranger  shall  sojourn  among  you,  and 
will  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Louu  ; 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  pass- 
over,  and  according  to  the  manner 
thereof,  so  shall  In;  do:  'ye  shall  have 
one  ordinance,  both  for  the  stranger, 
and  for  him  that  was  born  in  the  land. 

(i5>  And '  on  the  day  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  reared  up  the  cloud  covered 
the  tabernacle,  namely,  the  tent  of  the 
testimony  :  and  at  even  there  was  upon 
the  tabernacle  as  it  were  the  appearance 


Nadab  and  Ahiliu,  about  lliis  time  (Bliint's  "  Script. 
Coiiicidcm'i's,"  iij).  CU,  1)7,  1850).  If  tlic  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  began  on  tho  first  day  of  the  first 
mouth  (Exod.  xl.  2,  12),  and  tlie  deatli  of  Nadab  and 
Abilm  coidd  not  luive  taken  jikce  until  tlie  eij^lith  day 
(Lev.  ix.  1, 12;  X.19),  inasniudi  as  the  delilemcut  causeil 
by  contact  witli  (lie  dead  lasted  for  seven  days  (Num. 
six.  II),  it  will  follow,  if  this  law  was  already  in  force, 
that  those  who  buried  Nadab  and  Abiliu  must  havi' 
bet'U  um'leaii  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  tho  first  month. 
Independently,  then,  of  the  doubtful  inference  which 
Professor  Burnt  draws  from  tlie  identity  of  the 
numbers  of  tho  other  trilies  at  the  two  numbcrings 
taken,  the  one  before  and  tho  other  after  tiiis  time, 
from  which  he  eoneliules  that  the  deaths  must  have 
occurred  amongst  those  who  belonged  to  tho  tribe 
of  Levi,  which  was  not  included  in  the  censue,  this 
circumstance  may  fairly  be  adduced  as  one  of  the 
numerous  undesigned  coincidences  with  which  Holy 
Scripture  abounds.  It  may  be  observed  further  that, 
whilst  rcfercnco  would  miturally  bo  made  to  Moses 
on  all  doubtfid  occasions,  none  would  bo  so  likely  to 
have  recourse  to  him  with  the  inquiry  contained  in 
verse  7  as  those  who  Imd  been  employed  by  his  direction 
(Lev.  X.  i)  in  the  burial  of  Nadab  and  Aljihu.  The  law 
contained  in  Lev.  vii.  21  ajtpears  to  have  been  under- 
stood to  refer  to  all  sacrificial  meals.  Tlic  legal  undean- 
ness  which  disqualified  the  Israelites  for  participation  in 
the  Passover  may  be  regarded  as  tyjiieal  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  disqualifications  which  render  men  unfit 
for  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(")  An  offering. — Better,  the  offering,  or  oblation. 

(10)  In  a  journey  afar  off.— Or,  cm  o  distant 
journey.  This  is  one  of  the  ten  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch in  which  one  or  more  words  are  marked  with 
certain  dots,  known  as  pitncta  cxtraordinaria.  In  this 
ease  these  dots  stand  over  the  word  rehokah.  dintatit. 
The  Rabbinical  explanation  is  that  the  word  is  either 
spurious,  as  not  being  found  in  verse  13,  or  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  in  its  litend  signification,  but  in  a  qiwlified 
sense. 
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(12)  According   to   all   the   ordinances.— The 

word  rendered  (inliituiices  is  in  the  singular  nundier : 
according  to  all  the  ordinance  (or  statute).  The  primary 
refei-euce  is  probably  to  tlie  law  respecting  the  Pascji.-d 
Landj.  Accordingto  Jewish  tradition  (he  feast  was  only 
observed  for  one  day  instead  of  seven,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  put  away  leaven. 

('3)  Shall  bear  his  sin— i.e.,  shall  be  put  to  death. 
(Comp.  Lev.  xxiv.  15;  Num.  xviii.  22.) 

(")  And  if  a  stranger  .  .  .—The  law  respecting- 
(he  stranger  is  contained  in  Exod.  xii.  18.  49. 

('■'■)  The  cloud  covered  the  tabernacle,  namely, 
the  tent  of  the  testimony.— Better,  the  tabernacle 
of  (or,  belonging  to)  the  tent  of  the  tealimony.  It  is 
stated  in  Exod.  xl.  3i,  after  the  account  of  the  erection  of 
the  Tabernacle,  that  the  cloud  covered  the  Tent  of  Me«'t- 
ing,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  Tal)enmele. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  cloud  rested  on  that  part  of  the  Tabernacle 
exclusively  in  which  tho  two  t.iblcs  of  the  testimony 
were  kept,  i.e.,  the  Holy  of  Holies.  On  tho  contrary, 
it  i8  stated  in  Exod.  xl.  35  that  Moses  could  not  enter 
the  Tent  of  Meeting,  because  the  cloud  abode  upon  it, 
where  there  is  no  reference  to  any  particular  part  of 
the  erection.  It  is  true,  however,  that  it  was  from  above 
tlie  mercy-seat  that  tho  presence  of  Jehovah  was 
speciiUly  m.-mifcsted,  and  that  it  was  in  the  most  holy 
place,  in  which  the  ark  of  the  testimony  was  kept,  that 
He  met  with  Moses  and  communed  with  him  (Exod.  ixv. 
21 — 23).  The  accoimt  of  the  cloud  covering  the  Taber- 
nacle is  rei)eatcd  in  this  place,  inasmuch  as  the  history 
which  follows  relates  the  removal  of  the  Tabernacle 
imder  the  guidance  of  the  same  cloud  which  covered 
it  at  its  erection. 

And  at  even.— Tlie  dark  side  of  the  cloud  afforded 
a  grateful  shade  by  day,  and  the  bright  side  of  the  cloud 
servixl  to  supply  light  by  night.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixx^-iii.  I-l  : 
■'  In  the  day-time  also  He  led  them  with  a  cloud,  and  all 
the  night  with  a  light  of  fire  ;  "  and  Neh.  ix.  12:  "  Thon 
leddcst  them  in  the  day  by  a  cloudy  i>illar,  and  in  tlio 
night  by  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light  in  the  way 


The  Pillar  of  Cloud 
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guideth  the  Israelites. 


of  fire,  until  the  morning.  *i^>  So  it  war 
alway:  the  cloud  covered  it  hy  day, 
and  the  appearance  of  fire  by  night. 
•1''  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up 
from  the  tabernacle,  then  after  that  the 
children  of  Israel  journeyed :  and  in  the 
place  where  the  cloud  abode,  there  the 
children  of  Israel  pitched  their  tents. 
<'^>  At  the  commandment  of  the  Loed 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and  at 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they 
pitched :  "as  long  as  the  cloud  abode 
upon  the  tabernacle  they  rested  in 
their  tents.  '^^'  And  when  the  cloud 
Harried  long  upon  the  tabernacle  many 
days,  then  the  children  of  Israel  kept 
the  charge  of  the  Loed,  and  journeyed 
not.  '^*  And  so  it  was,  when  the  cloud 
was  a  few  days  upon  the  tabernacle ; 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Loed  they  abode  in  their  tents,  and 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Loed  they  journeyed.  '-i>  And  so  it 
was,  when  the  cloud  ''abode  from  even 
unto  the  morning,  and  that  the  cloud 
was   taken   up   in    the   morning,   then 


a.  1  Cor.  10. 1. 


I  Hcb.,  prolonged. 


they  journeyed  :  whether  it  was  by  day 
or  by  night  that  the  cloud  was  taken 
up,  they  journeyed.  *"-•  Or  ivhether  it 
'Were  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year, 
that  the  cloud  tarried  upon  the  taber- 
nacle, remaining  thereon,  the  chUdren 
of  Israel  *  abode  in  their  tents,  and  jour- 
neyed not :  but  when  it  was  taken  up, 
they  journeyed.  *-^*  At  the  command- 
ment of  the  Loed  they  rested  in  the 
tents,  and  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Loed  they  journeyed :  they  kept  the 
charge  of  the  Loed,  at  the  command- 
ment of  the  Loed  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

CHAPTER  X.— <i>  And  the  Loed 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <2'  Make  thee 
two  trumpets  of  silver ;  of  a  whole  piece 
shalt  thou  make  them :  that  thou 
mayest  use  them  for  the  calling  of  the 
assembly,  and  for  the  journeying  of  the 
camps.  <*'  And  when  they  shall  blow 
with  them,  all  the  assembly  shall  as- 
semble themselves  to  thee  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
W   And   if   they    blow    but    with    one 


wherein  they  should  go;"  also  Isa.  iv.  5:  "  And  the 
Lord  will  create  upon  every  dwelliug-place  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  upon  her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  smoke  by 
day,  and  tlie  sliining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night." 

(16)  The  cloud  covered  it  by  day. — There  is  no 
need  for  the  insertion  of  the  words  in  italics.  It  was 
the  same  cloud  which  was  "  alway  "  over  the  Tabernacle 
during  the  continuance  of  the  journeyings  through  the 
wilderness. 

And  the  appearance  of  fire  by  night.— 
Better,  and  there  was  the  appearance  of  fire  by  night. 
(Comp.  Exod.  xiii.  21—22.) 

(17)  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up.  .  .— 
Only  one  instance  is  recorded  of  disregard  of  the 
Divine  direction  thus  miraculously  vouchsafed,  viz.,  in 
chap.  xiv.  40 — 42.  It  was  necessary  that  the  hosts  of 
Israel  should  be  always  in  a  watchful  state,  and  ready 
to  obey  at  once  the  intimations  given  to  them  of  the 
Divine  will,  thus  affording  a  striking  type  and  pattern 
^o  the  Christian  Church,  and  teaching  it  botli  collec- 
tively and  individually  to  seek  and  to  f  oUow  the  guidance 
■of  its  Divine  Head,  whose  promise  is  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

(19)  Kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord.— The  same 
expression  is  used  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  in  Lev.  viii.  35, 
and  also  in  respect  to  the  office  of  the  Levites  in  chap.  iii.  7, 
as  keeping  the  charge  of  Aaron  and  of  the  congregation. 
It  is  also  used  of  the  people  generally  in  2  Ohron.  xxiii.  6, 
in  regard  to  the  charge  or  "watch"  of  the  Lord.  It  may 
imply  that  the  people  were  to  engage  in  acts  of  religious 
worship,  or  it  may  denote  adherence  to  the  Divine  com- 
mands and  ordinances  generally,  as  iuEzek.  xlviii.  11. 

(-"''  And  so  it  was  .  .  . — Better,  And  sometimes,  &c., 
i.e.,  there  were  times  or  occasions  in  which,  &c.  So  in 
werse  21. 

.(21)  By  day  or  by  night.— It  is  obvious  from  this 
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verse  that  there  must  have  been  sentinels  constantly 
watching  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  whose  office  it  was 
to  give  notice  when  the  cloud  was  removed.  (Comp.  Ps. 
cxxxiv.  1.) 

(22)  Or  a  year.— Literally,  days  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  3, 
xl.  4,  aud  Notes).  If  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised 
Version,  "  a  year,"  is  correct,  as  it  probably  is,  it  will 
follow  that  these  words  could  not  have  been  written  until 
after  tlie  first  arrival  at  Kadesh  (chap.  xiii.  26),  and  pro- 
bably not  until  after  the  end  of  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness.  The  elaborate  manner  in  which  the  state- 
ment is  made  and  repeated  in  almost  identical  terms 
shows  the  great  importance  wliich  the  writer  ascribed 
to  the  Divine  guardianship  which  was  exercised  over 
the  Israelites,  and  to  their  submission  to  the  miraculous 
guidance  which  was  given  to  them. 

X. 

(2)  Of  a  whole  piece. — Better,  of  beaten  (or, 
turned)  worh.  (See  Notes  on  Exod.  xxv.  18,  31.)  The 
trumpets  here  spoken  of  ai-e  supposed  to  have  been 
straight,  like  that  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus  at 
Rome  and  on  the  old  Egyptian  monuments.  In  this 
respect  the  hazozerah  is  supposed  to  have  differed  from 
the  comet  or  horn,  keren  or  shophar  (which  is  inter- 
changed with  keren),  which  was  crooked.  (See  Josh, 
vi.  5,  compared  with  vi.  4,  6,  8, 13.)  We  fiad  reference 
to  the  jubilee  trumpet  in  Lev.  xxv.  9,  from  which  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  trumpets  here  mentioned  were 
not  first  made  at  this  time.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
first  verse  might  be  rendered :  "  Now  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  Moses,  saying";  but  the  word  used  in  Lev. 
xxv.  9  is  shophar,  not  hazozerah,  and  the  latter  word 
occurs  in  this  place  for  the  first  time. 

(•*)  With  one  trumpet. — Or,  but  once  (or,  at  the 
same  time).     (Comp.  Job.  xxxiii.  14;  Prov.  xxviii.  18; 
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Tlie  Israelites  move  from  Sinai. 


trumpet,  then  the  princes,  which  are 
heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  sliall 
gather  themselves  unto  thee.  '^>  When 
ye  blow  an  alarm,  then  the  camps  that 
lie  on  the  east  parts  sliall  go  forward. 
(6)  When  ye  blow  an  alarm  the  second 
time,  then  the  camps  that  lie  on  the 
south  side  shall  take  their  journey : 
they  shall  blow  an  alarm  for  their 
journeys.  '"'  But  when  the  congrega- 
tion is  to  be  gathered  together,  ye  shall 
blow,  but  ye  shall  not  sound  an  alarm. 
WAnd  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests, 
shall  blow  with  the  trumpets  ;  and  they 
shall  be  to  you  for  an  ordinance 
for  ever  throughout  your  generations. 
•*•  And  if  ye  go  to  war  in  your  land 
against  the  enemy  that  oppresseth  you, 


then  ye  shall  blow  an  alarm  with  the 
trumjjets ;  and  ye  shall  b<;  remembered 
before  the  Louu  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
be  saved  from  your  enemies.  ""'  Also  in 
the  day  of  your  gladness,  and  in  your 
solemn  days,  and  in  the  beginnings  of 
your  months,  ye  shall  blow  with  the 
trumpets  over  your  burnt  offerings,  and 
over  the  sacrifices  of  your  peace  offer- 
ings ;  that  they  may  be  to  you  for  a 
memorial  before  your  God :  I  am  the 
Loud  your  God. 

'"'  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  second  month,  in  the 
second  year,  that  the  cloud  was  taken 
up  from  off  the  tabernacle  of  the  tes- 
timony. (^'  And  the  children  of  Israel 
took  their  journeys  out  of  the  wilderness 


Jor.  X.  8.)  Some  sujiposo  that  tlie  meaning  is  that  the 
trumiH'ts  wern  tu  be  lihiwii  at  tlie  same  time  with  one 
even  or  iiuiform  sound,  and  tliat  not  a  continuous 
one. 

(5)  "WTien  ye  blow  an  alarm.— The  word  teniah, 
alanu,  is  supposed  to  denote  a  loud  and  continuous 
bhist,  by  whicli  the  signid  for  the  nioviuff  of  tlie  camps 
was  distinguislied  from  tliosc  wliich  were  used  fur 
the  suinnioniu<]^  of  the  congregation,  or  of  tlic  princes 
(verso   7).      In   the   former  of   tliese  cases  sonio  sup- 

{lose  that  botli  trumpets  were  blown,  and  in  the 
atter  only  one  (verso  4  and  Note.  Comp.  Liglit- 
foot's  Temple  Service,  cliap.  vii.  5,  2.)  The 
fuller  directions  respecting  tlie  order  in  wliich  the 
camps  were  to  break  up  are  given  in  chap.  ii.  Here 
the  order  of  the  eastern  and  .southern  camps  only  is 
proscribed.  In  the  LXX.,  however,  we  read  thus : 
"  And  ye  shidl  sound  a  third  alarm,  and  the  eam])S 
pitched  by  the  sea  (i.e.,  westward),  shall  move  forward  ; 
and  ye  shall  sound  a  fourth  alann,  and  they  that 
encamp  toward  the  north  shall  move  forward;  they 
shall  sound  an  alarm  at  their  dci>arture." 

(7)  But  ye  shall  not  sound  an  alarm.— A  clear 
and  intelligible  distinction  was  to  be  made  between  tho 
summons  to  the  princes,  or  to  the  congregation,  to  as- 
semble at  tho  entrance  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  and  the 
signal  for  tho  moWng  of  the  camps.  So  the  gospel 
trumpet  must  at  no  time  givo  an  uncertain  sound 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  8),  but  must  bo  used  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently by  the  spiritual  watchmen,  whether  it  be  to 
warn  tlio  ungodly,  to  arouse  the  careless,  or  to  si^ak 
to  tho  hearts  of  God's  people. 

(»)  And  the  sons  of  Aaron,  tho  priests,  shall 
blow  with  the  trumpets.— jVs  Aaron  had  only 
two  sons  at  this  time,  there  was  need  only  of 
two  trumpets.  In  most  of  the  places  in  which 
the  word  hnzozcrah  (trumpet)  occurs  (as,  cr/..  Num. 
Taxi.  6;  1  Chron.  xv.  2-M,  this  instrument  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  the  priests.  There  are  eases,  how- 
ever, in  the  later  history  (as  2  Kings  xi.  14;  1  Chron. 
xvi.  42),  in  whicli  tho  trumiH>ts  ai>pear  to  liave  been 
used  by  the  LeWtes,  and  perhaps  by  those  who  were 
neither  priests  nor  Levitcs.  Tho  numl)cr  of  these 
tnunpets  was  increased  in  the  time  of  Da\-id  and 
Solomon.  We  read  in  I  Chron.  xv.  24  of  seven  priests 
blowing  with  them  before  the  ark  of  God,  and  in  2 


Chron.  V.  12  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  priests  blowing 
with  them,  Joseplius  says  that  Soloiiion  made  UOOjOM 
tnimpots,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses  (Antiq., 
Book  \-iii.,  chap.  .'5). 

(9)  And  if  ye  go  to  war.— Better,  And  wlten  ye 
shall  go  to  war.  In  chap.  xxxi.  ti  we  read  that  in  tno 
war  against  the  Midiauites,  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  liad  the.se  tmniiicts  of  alarm  (hazozeroth)  in  his 
hand.  So  also  Abijah,  in  his  address  to  Jeroboam, 
pre\-iously  to  the  battle,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  Judali  liad  on  their  side  the  priests  with  the 
tnimpets  of  alarm  (2  Chron.  xiii.  12,  14).  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  seven  priests  who  compassed  the  city 
of  Jericho  carried  tho  shophnr,  or  kcreii — i.e.,  rams' 
horn — not  the  hazozerah,  or  silver  trumj>et. 

(W)  In  the  day  of  your  gladness.- As,  e.g.,  at 
the  dedication  of  Soh)nion's  temple  (2  Chron.  v.  13), 
and  at  tlio  cleansing  of  tho  Temple  by  Hezokiah  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  27,  28j.     Compare  Ps.  xeriii.  6. 

For  a  memorial.- Compare  Lev.  xxiii.  24. 

Before  your  Gk)d :  I  am  the  Lord  your  G-od. 
— Or,  Before  your  God.  (even)  before  me,  Jehovah,  your 
God.     (Comp.  chap.  iii.  13  and  Note.) 

(11)  On  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month. — It  appears  from  Exod.  xix.  1  that  tho 
Israelites  encamped  before  Mount  Sinai  in  the  thinl 
montli  of  the  preceding  year,  and,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, on  the  first  day  of  the  month.  In  this  ca.se  the 
encampment  at  the  foot  of  Moiuit  Sinai  liad  lastixl 
eleven  months  and  nineteen  days.  No  day  of  tho 
month,  however,  is  specified  in  Exod.  xix  1,  and  no 
certain  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  Jewisli  tradi- 
tion that  the  Law  was  delivered  fifty  days  after  tho 
Exodus.  There  is  the  same  omission  of  the  day  of  the 
month  in  N\im.  ix.  1  and  xx.  1. 

(1-)  And  the  cloud  rested  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran, — Tlie  fact  is  hei-e  mentioned  by  way  of 
anticipation  (see  verse  33).  The  spot  refeiTcd  to  is 
probably  Kibrotli-liaffaavah,  which  may  liave  been  at 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 
In  Dent.  i.  19  it  is  called  •'  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness."  This  wilderness  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bounded  by  the  land  of  Canaan  on  the  north,  by  tlie 
valley  of  Arabah  on  the  east,  and  by  the  desert  of 
Sinai"  on  tho  south.  Its  western  boundary  appears  to 
have  been  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  or  rather  the  river, 
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of  Sinai ;  and  the  cloud  rested  in  tHe 
wilderness  of  Paran.  'i^'  And  they  first 
took  their  journey  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand 
of  Moses. 

<"'  "  In  the  first  flace  went  the  stan- 
dard of  the  camp  of  the  children  of 
Judah  according  to  their  armies :  and 
over  his  host  was '  Nahshon  the  son  of 
Amminadab.  <i^'  And  over  the  host  of 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Issachar  was 
Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar.  (^^>  And  over 
the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Zebulun  was  Ehab  the  son  of  Helon.  <i') 
And  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down;  and 
the  sonsof  Gershon  and  the  sons  of  Merari 
set  forward,  bearing  the  tabernacle. 

<i^>  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of 
Reuben  set  forward  according  to  their 
armies :  and  over  his  host  was  Elizur 
the  son  of  Shedeur.  (^^'  And  over  the 
host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Simeon  was  Shelumiel  the  son  of 
Zurishaddai.     <20)  ^j^j  Qygj,  ^q  j^Qg^  ^f 

the  ti-ibe  of  the  children  of  Gad  %uas 
Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel.  <^^  And  the 
Kohathites   set  forward,    bearing    the 


6:ch.  1.  7. 


I  That  is.  Vic  Ger- 
fihiinites  and  the 
ilcraritea :  Seu 
ver.  17. 


'  sanctuary :  and  ^  the  other  did  set  up 
the  tabernacle  against  they  came. 

(22)  ^mj  \^Q  standard  of  the  camp  of 
the  children  of  Ephraim  set  forward  ac- 
cording to  their  armies :  and  over  his 
host  was  Elishama  the  sonof  Ammihud. 
<^3)  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh  was  Gamaliel  the 
son  of  Pedahzur.  (^'  And  over  the  host 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Benjamin 
was  Abidan  the  son  of  Gideoni. 

(25'  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of 
the  children  of  Dan  set  forward,  which 
was  the  rereward  of  all  the  camps 
throughout  their  hosts :  and  over  his 
host  was  Ahiezer  the  son  of  Ainmishaddai. 
(26)  ^j^^  Qygp  ^i^g  jjog^  (jf  tjjg  tribe  of  the 

children  of  Asher  was  a  Pagiel  the  son  of 
Ocran.  '-'')  And  over  the  host  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Naphtali  was 
Aliira  the  son  of  Enan.  ('•^>  ^  Thus  were 
the  journeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel 
according  to  their  armies,  when  they  set 
forward. 

<29)  And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab,  the 
son  of  Eaguel  the  Midianite,  Moses' 
father  in  law.  We  are  journeying  unto 


or  brook,  of  Egypt  {Wady-el-Arish),  which  divides  the 
^vildeniess  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  western  part  is 
.sometimes  known  as  the  wilderness  of  Shur.  The 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  was  confined  to  the  eastei-n 
part.  (See  Kurtz's  History  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
iii.  p.  221.) 

(17)  And  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down  .  .  . 
— The  order  of  precedence  as  regards  the  twelve  tribes 
which  were  encamped  on  the  four  sides  of  the  Taber- 
nacle is  clearly  laid  down  in  chap,  ii.,  whore  it  is  ordered 
that  the  camp  of  the  Levites  should  set  forward  "  in  the 
midst  of  the  camps"  (verse  17).  The  precise  position 
wliieh  the  three  bodies  of  Levites  were  to  occupy  in  the 
marches  is  defiued  in  this  chapter.  The  Gershouites, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  curtains  and  hangings  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  court  (chap.  iv.  25,  26),  with  their 
two  wagons,  and  the  Merarites,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  heavier  and  more  bulky  materials  (chap.  iv.  31,  32), 
with  their  four  wagons,  were  to  set  forward  after  the 
first  or  eastern  camp,  which  was  composed  of  the  tribes 
of  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zebulou,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  time  to  erect  the  Tabernacle  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Kohathites,  "bearing  the  sanctuary" 
(or  sacred  things).  Next  in  order  aft«r  the  Gershonites 
and  Merarites  followed  the  southern  camp,  consisting 
of  the  three  tribes  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad.  Tlien 
followed  the  Kohathites  in  the  centre  of  the  procession, 
"  bearing  the  sanctuary."  After  them  marched  the 
three  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin,  who 
formed  the  western  camp,  and  as  the  rereward,  the 
three  tribes  of  Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali,  which  formed 
the  northern  camp.  This  arrangement  serves  to  throw 
light  upon  Ps.  Ixxx.  2  :  "  Before  Ephraim  and  Benjamin 
and  Manasseh  stir  up  thy  strength,  and  come  and 
save  us. 
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(28)  When  they  set  forward.— Better,  and  they 

set  fortvard. 

(29)  Hobab,  the  son  of  Raguel  the  Midianite, 
Moses'  father  in  law. — Raguel  is  the  same  as  Reuel 
(Exod.  ii.  18),  and  the  orthography  should  be  the  same 
in  all  places.  Reuel  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Jether  (Exod.  iv.  18),  or  Jethro  (Exod. 
iii.  1),  who  is  frequently  described  as  the  hothen  (in  the 
Authorised  Version,  "  father-in-law  ")  of  Moses  (chap, 
xviii.  2,  5,  6,  &c.).  But,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  Hebrew  syntax,  Hobab,  not  Jethro,  is  here  spoken 
of  as  the  hothen  of  Moses ;  and  in  Judg.  iv.  11  he  is 
expressly  so  called.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  cognate 
noun  hathan  is  used  to  designate  any  near  relation  by 
marriage — as,  e.g.,  the  sons-in-law  of  Lot  (Gen.  six.  14) — 
the  word  hothen  may  here  and  in  Judg.  iv.  11  be  ren- 
dered brother-in-law.  Some,  however,  think  that 
Hobab,  whether  identical  with  Jethro  or  not,  was  the 
.son  of  Reuel,  and  that  Zipporah  was  the  daughter  of 
Hobab.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  more  than 
forty  years  had  elapsed  since  Moses  left  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  came  into  that  of  Midian,  and  that  he  was 
now  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  shoidd  seek  the  aid  of  a  guide  through 
the  wilderness  amongst  those  of  the  same  generation 
with  Zipporah  than  amongst  those  of  a  generation 
above  her.  Wliether  Hobab  accompanied  Jethro  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Moses  which  is  recorded  in 
Exod.  xviii.,  whilst  the  Israelites  were  encamped  at 
Sinai,  and  remained  with  them  after  Jethro's  departure 
(verse  27),  or  whether  the  Israelites  had  already  com- 
menced their  journey  (compare  the  words  of  Moses, 
"  We  are  journeying,"  or,  setting  forward,  with  the 
concluding  words  of  vei'se  28,  and  they  set  forward,  and 
were  at  this  time  passing  through  the  territory  in  which 
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the  place  of  which  the  Lokd  said,  I  will 
give  it  you :  come  thou  with  us,  and  we 
will  do  thee  good :  for  the  Loud  hath 
spoken  good  concerning  Israel.  •*•  And 
he  said  unto  him,  I  will  not  go ;  but  I 
will  depart  to  mine  own  land,  and  to  my 
kindred.  <"'  And  he  said,  Leave  us  not, 
I  pray  thee ;  forasmuch  as  thou  k newest 
how  we  are  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness, 
-and  thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of 
eyes.  <^->  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go 
with  us,  yea,  it  shall  be,  that  what 
goodness  the  Loud  shall  do  unto  us,  the 
same  will  we  do  unto  thee. 

'^>  And  they  departed  from  the  mount 


1  Hrb..   Un   thou- 
tatid  IhuuauntU. 


of  the  Lord  three  days'  journey :  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lobd 
went  before  them  in  the  three  days' 
journey,  to  search  out  a  resting  place 
for  them.  '**'  And  the  cloud  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  them  by  day,  when  they 
went  out  of  the  camp. 

'**•  And  it  camu  to  pass,  when  the  ark 
set  forward,  that  Moses  said,  •  Rise  up. 
Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scat- 
tered ;  and  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee 
before  thee. 

'■**>  And  when  it  rested,  he  said. 
Return,  O  Loud,  unto  the  '  many  thou- 
sands of  Israel. 


Hobnb,  as  the  ehief  of  a  iioiuatl  tribe,  was  liviiig,  cannot 
jxisitivoly  bo  (li'lormiiu'<l. 

We  are  journoying  unto  the  place  .  .  .— 
These  words  imply  a  stroup  fiiifli  in  God's  promise 
on  tlio  part  of  Sloses.  and  a  dosire,  not  iudeod  aho- 
fietluT  (li'void  of  n-forenfi'  to  mutual  advantages,  that 
those  witli  whom  he  was  eonneetod  by  ties  of  eartldy 
rehitionship  sliould  be  partaliers  with  himself  and  his 
people  in  tlio  peculiar  blessings  whieh  were  promised 
to  the  chosen  i)coi)le  of  God.  In  any  case,  the  invita- 
tion of  Moses,  when  viewed  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
•Jewish  Ciiurch,  may  bo  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
instructive  lesson  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages. 
It  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  all  who  have 
lieard  anil  obeyed  the  Gosixil  invitation  themselves  to 
become  the  instrumcnt.s  of  its  communicatiou  to  others. 
"  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him 
that  hearetli  say.  Come"  (Rev.  xxii.  17). 

(30)  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  wlU  not  go  .  .  . — 
It  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  narrative  wliethcr 
Hobab  did  or  did  not  ultimately  accompany  the 
Israelites  on  their  march.  It  appears  most  probable, 
however,  that  the  renewed  solicitation  of  Moses  proved 
effectual.  In  any  case,  it  is  certain  from  Judg.  i.  IG 
that  the  Kcnitos,  as  a  body,  "  went  up  out  of  the 
«ity  of  palm  trees  with  the  children  of  Judah  into 
the  wilderness  of  Judah,"  and  that  "  they  went  and 
dwelt  among  the  people."  (See  Judg.  i.  16,  iv.  11; 
1  Sam.  XV.  G ;  1  Kings  x.  15 ;  compared  with  1  Chron. 
ii.  55.) 

(31)  How  wo  are  to  encamp  .  .  .—It  is  clear  from 
these  words,  a.s  well  as  from  many  indications  of  the 
same  nature,  that  notwitlistandiug  the  direct  guidance 
which  was  vouchsafed  from  heaven,  and  the  miraculous 
interpositions  of  Providence  which  the  Israelites  ex- 
perienced throughout  their  journeys,  Moses  did  not 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions of  whidi  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  as  the 
leader  of  his  peo])le  to  avail  himself.  The  line  of  march 
and  the  places  of  encampment  were  clearly  marked  out 
by  the  cloud,  but  many  dillieulties  would  arise  in  the 
i'ourse  of  the  journeys,  and  at  the  places  of  encani])- 
ment,  whicli  Hobab's  familiarity  with  the  desert  would 
enable  him  to  meet. 

(331  Three  days'  journey.— The  place  at  wliich 
the  first  protracted  halt  was  made  appears  to  liave  been 
«'ither  at  Taberah,  whieh  means  burning,  or  at  Kibroth- 
battaavah,  ilte  qraves  of  lust.  (Comp.  chaps,  xi.  3, 
xxxiii.  10 ;   BOfl  also  Note  on  chap.  xi.  3-i.) 

And  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 


went  before  them.— It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  thoKohathites  had  the  charge  of  the  ark  (chap, 
iii.  31),  and  that  they  were  to  set  forward,  "  iMsaringtlio 
sanctuary,"  after  the  second  or  southern  camp,  i.e.,  in 
the  midst  of  the  host,  that  the  i)Osition  of  the  ark  during 
the  journeys  was  in  that  place,  and  not  in  front.  Tlie 
obvious  objection  to  this  supposition  arising  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  cloud  which  directed  the  march  rested 
upon,  or  over,  the  ark  may  be  overcome  l)y  tlie  con- 
sideration that  the  cloud  appears  to  have  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  host  during  the  journi'VS,  and  to  have 
served  as  a  protection  from  the  scorching  heat  (sec 
verse  34 ;  also  Exod.  xiii.  21 ;  Neh.  ix.  12 ;  Ps.  cv.  39). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  inteqjretation  of  this 
verse  is  that  the  ark  was  borne  in  front  of  the  host,  and 
did  not  merely  serve  to  direct  its  lino  of  march  as  a 
general,  whose  station  might  bo  in  any  part  of  an  army. 
This  interpretation  is  confirmed  byExud.  xiii.  21,  Deut. 
i.  33,  and  also  by  the  position  which  the  ark  occupied  at 
the  passage  of  tlio  Jordan.  In  the  latter  case  the  people 
were  expressly  directed  to  go  after  the  ark  (Josh.  iii.  3); 
and  in  ver-se  11  the  same  word  is  used  which  occurs  in 
this  verso,  "the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all 
the  earth  pa.sseth  over  before  you  into  Jordan."  It  will 
not  follow,  however,  as  a  neces.sary  inference,  that  the 
ark  uniformly  occupied  the  same  position  in  all  tlie 
journeys,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  verse  21  pre- 
sents a  difticulty,  i)arlly  arising  from  the  ambigiiity  of 
meaning  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  word  mikdash, 
sanctuary,  and  partly  from  the  omission  of  any  wonl 
in  the  Hebrew  corresponding  to  the  words  in  italics,  the 
other.  Ibn  Ezra  thinks  that  this  three  days'  journey 
was  different  from  all  the  other  journeys  in  respect  of 
the  position  of  the  ark. 

(35-36)  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .—It  appears 
from  these  words  that  the  marches  of  the  Israelites 
began  and  ended  with  prayer,  a  significant  lesson  to  the 
Church  of  all  after  ages.  It  is  deserving  of  observation 
that  the  prayers  were  offered  by  Moses,  not  by  Aaron. 
The  inverted  nuns,  or  parenthetical  marks,  wliich  are 
found  in  a  largo  number  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  these  verses,  are  thought  by  some 
to  denote  their  in.sertion  as  a  break  in  the  narrative 
whilst  others  have  ascribed  to  them  a  mystical  meaning. 
The  words,  "  Return,  O  Lord,"  Bishop  ■\Vordswortli 
observes,  "  pre-announced  the  blessed  time  of  rest  and 
peace,  when  God  would  abide  tcith  His  Church  on 
earth,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Gho.st,  and  will  taber- 
nacle for  ever  with  His  people  in  heavenly  rest  and 
joy."     (Rev.  vii.  15  ;  xxi.  3.) 
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TAe  Burning  at  Taberah. 


NUMBEES,   XI. 


The  People  Lust  for  Flesh, 


CHAPTEE  XI.  —  (1)  And  ^vhen  the 
people  ^  complained,  -  it  displeased  the 
Lord  :  and  the  Lord  heard  it ;  and  his 
anger  was  kindled  ;  and  the  fire  of  the 
Lord  burnt "  among  them,  and  consumed 
them  that  ivere  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  camp.  '"'  And  the  people  cried  unto 
Moses  ;  and  when  Moses  prayed  unto  the 
Lord,  the  fire  ^  was  quenched.  '^'  And 
he  called  the  name  of  the  place  *  Ta- 
berah :  because  the  fire  of  the  Lord 
burnt  among  them. 

<*'  And  the  *  mixt  multitude  that  was 
among  them  ^  feU   a  lusting :  and  the 


I  Or,  were    aa    it 
uere  cumplainers. 

Heb.,i(  tvae  evil 
ill  the  earn  o/,  tStc. 

II  P8.  78.  21. 

3  Hfb.  sHtLk. 

i  Th.lt  is,  A  bum- 
iiig. 

I>  As  Ex.  12.39. 

j  Heb.,    lusted    a 
lust. 

d  Heb.,     returned 
and  wept. 

c  1  Cor.  10.  6. 

d  Ex.  16. 14,. tl. 

7  Hfb.,  eye  o/ttae 
the  eye  of. 


children  of  Israel  also  ^  wept  again,  and 
said,  "^Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat? 
(5)  -yy-g  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did 
eat  in  Egypt  freely ;  the  cucumbers,  and 
the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the 
onions,  and  the  garlick  :  t^'  but  now  our 
soul  is  dried  away  :  there  is  nothing  at 
all,  beside  this  manna,  before  our  eyes. 
<^*  And  "^  the  manna  was  as  coriander 
seed,  and  the '  colour  thereof  as  the 
colour  of  bdellium,  (s)  ^j^^  ^]^q  people 
went  about,  and  gathered  it,  and  ground 
it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  moi-tar,  and 
baked  it  in  pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it  t 


XI. 

(1)  And  when  the  people  complained  .  .  .— 

Better,  And  the  •people  ivere  as  those  who  complained 
(or  murmured),  (which  was)  evil  in  the  ears  of  the  Lm-d. 
The  LXX.  has,  "And  the  people  murmured  sinfully 
before  the  Lord."  Comp.  1  Cor.  x.  10 :  "  Neither 
murmur  ye  as  some  of  them  also  murraiu'ed." 

And  consumed  them  that  were  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  camp. — Better,  and  devoured  at 
the  extremity  of  the  cainp.  Most  commentators  have 
remarked,  and  justly,  upon  the  great  severity  of 
the  Divine  judgments  which  were  inflicted  after  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  as  compared  with  those  which  were 
inflicted  before  it.  Reference  may  be  made  in  illustration 
of  this  point  to  Exod.  xiv.  11—14,  xv.  24,  25,  xvi.  2—8, 
xvii.  3 — 7.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
argues  from  the  just  recompense  of  reward  which  eveiy 
transgression  and  disobedience  received  under  the  Law, 
the  impossibility  of  the  escape  of  those  who  neglect  the 
great  salvation  of  the  Gospel.  See  Heb.  ii.  2,  3.  Comp. 
also  Heb.  X.  28,29,  xii.  25. 

(2)  The  fire  was  quenched.— Better,  subsided  or 
sunk  down.  No  precise  information  is  given  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  fire,  or  as  to  the  objects  which  it  destroyed. 
It  broke  out  in  the  extremity  of  the  encampment,  and 
it  was  arrested  in  its  progress  at  the  supplication  of 
Moses.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  it  con- 
sumed some  of  the  Israelites  themselves,  than  that  it  con- 
sumed only  some  of  their  tents.  Some  suppose  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  simoom,  or  fiery  south  wind,  which 
sometimes  blows  in  the  Eastern  desei"t,  and  which  stifles 
those  over  whom  it  sweeps. 

(3)  Taberah — i.e.,  burning,  a  word  cognate  to  the 
verb  which  is  rendered  burnt  in  verse  I  and  in  this 
verse. 

W  And  the  mixt  multitude. — The  Authorised 
Version  follows  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  in 
rendering  the  word  asaph-suph,  which  occurs  only  in 
this  place,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  verb  which 
means  to  collect,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ereb  of  Exod. 
xii.  38,  a  mixed  multitude,  vulgus  iiromiscuum — in 
many  cases,  probably,  the  children  of  Hebrew  women 
by  Egyptian  fathers.  This  mixed  multitude  appears  to 
have  been  very  considerable,  and  they  may  have  become, 
as  the  Gibeonites  at  a  later  period,  servants  to  the 
Israelites,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  di-awers  of  water 
(Dent.  xxix.  11).  It  is  probable  that  this  mixed  multi- 
tude may  have  partaken  even  more  largely  than  the 
Israelites  of  the  fish  and  vegetables  of  Egypt,  and  they 
appear  to  have  instigated  the  Israelites  to  repine  at  the 
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deprivations  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  wilder- 
ness. There  is  no  mention  in  Exod.  x^a.  3  of  weeping, 
but  the  same  craving  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
was  probably  manifested  in  the  same  manner  in  both 
cases. 

Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?— The  word 
basar,  which  is  rendered  flesh,  seems  here  to  include — it 
may  be  to  have  primary  reference  to — flsh.  It  is  used 
of  fish  in  Lev.  xi.  11,  and  it  is  ob\'ious  from  verse  22 
that  it  was  understood  by  Moses  in  this  general 
signification.     Cp.  the  use  oi  flesh  (1  Cor.  xv.  39). 

(5)  ■w'e  remember  the  flsh  .  .  . — Classical  writers 
and  modern  travellers  agree  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
abundance  of  the  fish  in  the  NUe  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring canals  and  reservoirs.  The  cucumbers  in  Egypt 
are  of  great  size  and  finely  flavoured.  The  water- 
melons serve  to  moderate  the  internal  heat  which  the 
climate  produces.  (See  The  Land  and  the  Booh,  p. 
508.)  The  word  rendered  leelcs  (in  Ps.  civ.  14,  grass  for 
cattle)  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  a  species  of  clover 
which  is  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  of  which  the  young  and 
fresh  shoots  are  said  to  be  used  as  food  and  to  be  an 
excellent  stomachic.  Tlie  onions  of  Egypt  are  said  to 
be  the  sweetest  in  the  world,  and  they  constitute  the 
common  food  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  Garlie 
is  still  much  used  by  the  modern  Arabs.  It  is  only  the 
fish,  which  was  probably  equally  within  the  reach  of  all, 
of  which  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  eaien  freely,  i.e., 
not  abundantly,  but  gratuitously.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  them  ciUtivated  the  land  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  and  so  procured  vegetables  for  them- 
selves. 

(0)  There  is  nothing  at  all  .  .  . — Better,  there  is 
nothing,  except  that  our  eyes  [look)  ^ipon,  the  manna. 

(7)  And  the  manna  was  .  .  .—The  design  of  the 
description  of  the  manna  in  this  place  (comp.  Exod. 
xvi.  14,  31,  and  Notes  in  loc. ;  also  Article  Manna,  in 
"  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ")  was  probably  to 
exhibit  in  its  just  light  the  sinfulness  of  the  Israelites 
in  repining  at  the  merciful  provision  which  God  had 
made  for  the  suisply  of  their  wants.  The  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Israelites  with  the  sweet  bread  of  heaven,  and 
their  craving  after  the  more  savoury  and  more  stimu- 
lating food  of  Egypt  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
man's  natural  repugnance  to  the  spiritual  food  which  is 
provided  in  the  Gospel,  and  his  restless  cravings  after 
the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

(8)  As  the  taste  of  fresh  oil.— Or,  of  a  fat  cahe 
of  oil.  In  Exod.  xvi.  31  the  taste  of  the  manna  is  said 
to  have  been  "  like  wafers  made  with  honey."  The 
ancients  used  flour  cakes  mixed  with  oU  and  honey. 


Moses  Complainelh. 


NUMBL'llS,   XI. 


God  Talketh  with  him. 


and  ilic  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste  of 
fresh  oil.  *'■'•  And  when  the  dew  fell 
upon  the  camp  in  the  uijjht,  the  manna 
fell  upon  it. 

•""  Then  Moses  heard  the  people  weep 
thronghout  tlieir  families,  every  man  in 
the  door  of  his  tent :  and  the  anj^er  of 
the  Louu  was  kindled  jj^reatly ;  Moses 
also  was  displeased.  '"'  And  Moses  said 
unto  the  Lord,  Wherefore  hast  thou 
afflicted  thy  servant?  and  wherefore 
have  I  not  found  favour  in  thy  siyht, 
that  thou  layest  the  burden  of  all  this 
peojile  upon  mei*  ''-'Have  I  conceived 
all  this  pciiplo^J  have  I  begotten  tlirni, 
that  thou  shouldest  say  unto  me,  Carry 
them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father 
bcarcth  the  sucking  child,  unto  the  land 
which  thou  swai-est  unto  their  fathers '? 
1'^'  Whence  .should  I  have  flesh  to  give 
unto  all  this  jieople?  for  they  weei)unto 
me,  saying.  Give  us  flesh,  that  we  may 
eat.  <' ''  1  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this 
peoi^le  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for 
me.  *''^'  And  if  thou  deal  thus  with  me, 
kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I 
have  found  favour  in  tli}'  sight;  and  let 
me  not  see  my  wretchetluess. 


I  nrft.,  mvnth    v} 


'""  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to 
be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  officers 
over  them ;  and  bring  them  unto  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that 
till 'y  may  stand  there  with  thee.  ""'  And 
I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee 
there :  and  I  will  take  of  the  spii  it 
which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  //  upon 
them ;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden 
of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear 
it  not  thyself  alone.  •"*'  And  say  thou 
unto  the  people.  Sanctify  yourselves 
against  to  morrow,  and  j'e  shall  eat 
flesh :  for  ye  have  wept  in  the  ears  of 
the  Lord,  saying,  Who  shall  give  us 
flesh  to  cat  ?  for  it  v:as  well  with  us  in 
Egypt :  therefore  the  Lord  will  give  you 
flesh,  and  ye  shall  eat.  '""  Te  shall  not 
eat  one  day,  nor  two  days,  nor  five  days, 
neither  ten  days,  nor  twenty  days ; 
(20)  But  even  a  '  whole  month,  until  it 
come  out  at  your  nostrils,  and  it  be  loath- 
some unto  you :  because  that  ye  have 
despised  the  Lord  which  is  among  you, 
and  have  wej^t  before  him,  saying,  Why 
came  we  forth  out  of  Egypt  ? 


(10)  Moses  also  was  displeased.— Or,  .4  >wZ  it  teas 
evil  (or,  dis2'le<i.iiiii/)  in  the  cijcs  of  Mdsck.  Moses  was 
tlispleased  with  tlif  iieoplo  ou  iiccouut  of  tlioir  inurmur- 
iug,  mill  ho  w.is  oii|iii'ssoil  with  thi>  liciivy  Imrdou  of 
rospoiisiliility  to  whii'h  he  fi'It  liiiiiself  iiueiiual. 

(")  Wheroforo  hast  thou  afflicted.— Literally, 
done  evil  to:  tlio  same  verl),  in  a  ililfereiit  ooiiju- 
gatioii.  whieli  is  reiiilereil  "  ilisi)leasoil  "  in  verse  10. 

(•-)  Have  I  conceived  .  .  P— Tlie  iiorsonal  pro- 
noun is  einphatie  in  tliis  and  the  following  cljiiise:  Is  it 
J  who  have  conccii'cd  all  this  people  !  Is  it  I  loho  huve 
brounhl  them  forth  !  (or,  begotten  them),  as  iu  Gen,  iv. 
18.  X.  8. 

{vj)  whenco  should  I  havo  flesh  .  .  ?— Mosos 
docs  not  justify  the  niurniuring  of  the  people,  anil  was 
doubtless  conseious  of  their  sinfulni.ss.  At  tlio  same 
time,  he  displays  n  spirit  of  diseoutont,  and  almost  of 
despair,  at  God's  dealings  with  himself;  and  he  appears 
to  treat  the  demand  of  tlio  Israelites  for  ilesli  as  oue 
whii'li  was  not  altogether  unreasonable. 

<")  To  boar  all  this  people  alono.— In  accord- 
nuee  with  the  aclviee  of  Jethro,  able  men  had  been 
chosen  out  of  all  Israel  who  heard  and  determiued  the 
small  matters  which  arose  among  them  (Exod.  xviii.  25, 
2t>l,  but  tliey  were  of  uo  avail  on  occasions  such  as  the 
present. 

My  wrotchodnoss,—  Or,  mij  evil.  This  is  oue  of 
the  eighteen  places  in  which  the  scribes  are  said  to  have 
altered  the  text,  and  to  have  substituted  my  for  Thy. 

(15)  Kill  mo,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand.— Or, 

Make  ail  utter  end  of  »u: 

(I'ii  Seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel  .  .  . 
•^We  find  mention  made  of  elders  of  the  peoi)lo  iu 
£xod,  iii,  1(3,  aud  of  ufiiccrs  (shoterim)  iu  Exod,  v.  16 ; 
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also  of  seventy  elders  in  Exoil.  xxiv,  1.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  iu  Scripture  of  the  number  seecnly 
— a  uumbor  which  is  composed  of  tlie  two  sacred 
numbers  seven  and  ten — the  former  bciug  the  seal  of 
(he  covenant,  aud  the  latter  probably  denoting  perfcc- 
tiou.  The  seventy  who  were  chosen  on  the  prescut 
occasion  may  have  consisted  of  some  of  t  liose  wlio  were 
appointed  as  judges  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  identity  with  any  imji'sous 
previously  selected. 

(17)  And  I  will  come  down  .  .  .—The  cloud 
which  liovered  over  the  Tabernacle  appears  to  liave 
descended  to  the  entrance  of  it  i  verse  l!5).  (Comp. 
Exod.  xxxiii.  9;  Num.  xii.  5;  Deut.  xxxi.  15). 

I  will  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  thee 
.  .  . — These  words  do  not  imply  that  there  was  any 
diminution  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  Jloses,  but  that 
a  portion  of  those  spiritual  gifts  was  bestowed  upon  the 
seventy.  Rashi  compares  the  mode  of  bestowal  with 
the  maimer  iu  which  the  other  lamps  of  the  .Sanctuarj' 
were  lighted  at  the  gulden  candlestick  without  diminish- 
ing the  light  from  which  theirs  was  taken. 

(W)  Sanctify  yourselves  against  to-morrow. 
— (Comp.  Exod.  xix.  10.)  The  Isi-aelites  were  required 
to  sanctify  themselves  bv  purification  for  the  more  im- 
mediate manifestation  of  the  Di\nue  presence,  although 
their  request  was  a  sinfid  oue,  and  was  granted  iu 
judgment  as  well  as — or  cveu  more  tliiin — in  mercy. 
Comp.  Ps.  c\T.  15  :  "And  he  g.ive  them  their  request; 
but  sent  leanness  into  their  .soiU." 

(19)  Ye  shall  not  eat  one  day  .  .  .— Tlic 
quails  which  had  beeu  sent  the  preceding  year  appear 
to  have  covered  the  caiup  only  uuriug  oue  day  (Exod. 
xvi,  13). 
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(-1'  And  Moses  said,  The  peojjle, 
among  wlioui  I  am,  are  six  hundred 
thousand  footmen  ;  and  thou  hast  said, 
I  will  give  them  flesh,  that  they  may  eat 
a  whole  month.  <--'  Shall  the  flocks  and 
the  herds  he  slain  for  them,  to  suffice 
them  ?  or  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be 
gathered  together  for  them,  to  suffice 
them  ?  (-^>  and  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
"  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short  ?  thou 
shalt  see  now  whether  my  word  shall 
come  to  pass  unto  thee  or  not. 

*-■*'  And  Moses  went  out,  and  told  the 
people  the  words  of  the  Lokd,  and 
gathered  the  seventy  men  of  the  elders 
of  the  people,  and  set  them  round  about 
the  tabernacle.  *-'*  And  the  Lord  came 
down  in  a  cloud,  and  spake  unto  him, 
and  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him, 
and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy  elders  :  and 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  ^vhen  the  spirit 
rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied,  and 
did  not  cease.  (-'^'  But  there  remained 
two  of  the  men  in  the  camp,  the  name 


a  Is.  cxX  2;  &  09.1. 
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1  Hcb.,  as  it  irci-c 
Iks  way  of  a  day. 


of  the  one  was  Eldad,  and  the  name  of 
the  other  Medad  :  and  the  spirit  rested 
upon  them  ;  and  they  ivere  of  them  that 
were  written,  but  went  not  out  unto  the 
tabernacle :  and  they  prophesied  in  the 
camp.  <-'■)  And  there  ran  a  young  man, 
and  told  Moses,  and  said,  Eldad  and 
Medad  do  xirophesy  in  the  camp.  >-*'  And 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of 
Moses,  one  of  his  young  men,  answered 
and  said,  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them. 
'^'  And  Moses  said  imto  him,  Enviest 
thou  for  my  sake  ?  would  God  that  all 
the  Lobd's  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  ujjou 
them !  t^'^'  And  Moses  gat  him  into  the 
camp,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel. 

<^i*  And  there  went  forth  a  *  wind  from 
the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from  the 
sea,  and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp  ^as 
it  were  a  day's  journey  on  this  side,  and 
as  it  were  a  day's  joiu-ney  on  the  other 
side,  round  about  the  camp,  and  as  it 
were  two  cubits  ]i.igh  upon  the  face  of 


(21)  Six  hundred  thousand  footm^en. — In  chap. 
i.  46  the  number  is  .stated  to  be  603,550 ;  but  here,  as 
elsewhere,  a  i-ouiid  uiimber  is  mentioned. 

(3-')  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  .  .  ?— 
Rather,  Shall  flocks  and  herds  .  .  ?  The  definite 
article  is  not  used  here,  nor  tlie  posse.ssive  pronoun,  as 
elsewhere,  wliere  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Israelites 
are  denoted.  (Comp.  Exod.  x.  9,  xxxiv.  3;  Deut.  xii.  6.) 
There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  that  Moses  alluded  ex- 
clusively, or  oven  primarily,  to  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  tiie  Israelites  had  brought  out  of  Egypt.  More- 
over, a  large  number  of  the  sheep  and  goats  must  have 
been  recently  slain  at  the  Passover.  Whether  the  en- 
campment was,  or  was  not  within  an  easy  distance  of 
the  jElauitic  Gulf,  the  gathering  together  of  the  fish 
of  the  sea  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  such  a 
midtitttdefor  so  long  a  time  would  require  a  miraculous 
agency ;  and  the  same  agency  could  also  bring  together 
from  unknown  sources  fiocks  and  herds.  The  expres- 
sion may  lie  regarded  as  a  form  of  natural  hyperbole. 

PJ')  And  Moses  went  out  .  .  .—i.e.,  as  it  should 
seem,  from  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  where  ho 
had  been  conversing  with  God. 

Bound  about  the  tabernacle.— This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  tliat  the  seventy  men  were  placed 
so  that  they  sm'rounded  the  whole  of  the  tent  of 
meeting.  Comp.  Exod.  vii.  2-t,  where  the  word  means 
0)1  both  sides  of  the  river  ;  also  Job  xxix.  5,  where  the 
same  word  is  rendered  about. 

(25)  In  a  cloud.— Hebrew,  In  the  cloud. 

And  gave  it  unto  .  .  .—Better,  and  put  it  upon, 
as  in  Lev.  ii.  15. 

They  prophesied,  and  did  not  cease.— Bettei-, 
they  prophesied,  but  did  so  no  more.  Comp.  Gen.  viii. 
12;  Exod.  xi.  6;  2  Sam.  ii.  28 ;  so  the  LXX.  The  word 
prophesy  does  not  necessarily  denote  the  prediction  of 
future  events.  It  is  elsewhere  employed  to  denote 
the  celebration  of  the  praises  of  God,  either  with  the 
voice  or  with  histrumeuts  of  music.       (Comp.  1  Sam. 


X.  6;  1  Kings   xviii.  29;1    Clirou.  XXV.    1,    2,   3;  Jer. 
xxix.  26.) 

(28)  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them. — The  motive 
which  prompted  Joslma  in  making  this  request  appears 
to  have  been  similar  to  that  which  led  St.  Jolm  to  forbid 
the  man  to  cast  out  de"\Tls  who  did  not  follow  with  the 
Apostles  (Mark  ix.  38,  39 ;  Luke  ix.  49,  60).  But  as 
the  man  did  not  cast  out  devils  in  his  own  name,  but  in 
that  of  Christ,  so  in  this  case  Eldad  and  Medad  pro- 
phesied in  virtue  of  the  spirit  which  rested  ujion  them 
from  above,  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  Moses,  was 
the  giver.  The  motives  which  deterred  Eldad  and 
Medad  from  going  to  the  tent  of  meeting  are  unknown. 
Tlie  history  teaches  the  freeness  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  influences,  as  afterwards  did  that  of 
Cornelius,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  him  and  upon 
those  who  were  with  him,  pre\'iously  to  the  reception  of 
baptism,  and  they  spoke  with  tongues  and  magnified 
God  (Acts  X.  44—48). 

(29)  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  ? — Better,  Art 
thou  zealous  for  me  I  or.  Art  thou  displeased  on  my 
account?     (Comp.  chap.  xxv.  13;  1  Kings  xix.  10,  14.) 

(31)  And  there  went  forth  a  wind.— In  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  26  we  read  thus :  "  He  caused  an  east  wind  to 
blow  in  the  heaven :  and  by  his  power  he  brought  in 
the  south  wind."  A  south-east  wind  would  bring  the 
quails  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea,  where 
they  abound. 

And  let  them  fall. — Better,  and  scattered  them 
(or,  spread  them  out).  Comp.  1  Sam.  xxx.  16 : 
"  They  were  spread  abroad  upon  aU  the  earth,"  or, 
over  all  the  ground. 

Bound  about. — See  Note  on  verse  24. 

As  it  were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. — Or,  abo^U  two  cubits  over  (or,  above) 
the  ground.  Had  the  quails  lain  upon  the  earth  in  a 
heap  for  .any  considerable  time,  life  could  only  have 
been  preserved  by  miraculous  iuterfei-ence  with  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature,  and  the  Israelites  were  not 
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the  earth.  <^-'  And  the  people  stood  up 
ill!  that  (hiy,  and  all  that  night,  and  all 
the  next  day,  and  they  gatiiercd  the 
<(iiuils  :  he  that  j^'athcred  least  f^atliered 
ten  homers  :  and  tliey  spread  Ihrm  all 
abroad  for  thenisi'lve.s  round  about  the 
camp.  '''•  And  while  the "  llesh  ((■((,•;  yet 
between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed, 
the  wrath  of  tlie  Lord  was  kindled  a- 
<:fainst  the  people,  and  the  Louu  smote 
the  people  with  a  very  great  pla<,'ue. 
<*"  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
'  Kibroth-hattaavali:  because  there  they 
buried  the  people  that  lusted. 


I  Tlint      I«.      Tht 
l/rnveao/titit. 


1  II«'I>,,  they  trert 
III,  \c. 


I  III  I'.,  taken. 


b  Ccrltii,  -12.  i. 


<**'  And  the  people  journeyed  from 
Kibroth-hattaavah  unto  Hazeroth  ;  and 
-abode  at  Hazeroth. 

CIIAFrER  XII.—  ("  And   Miriam 

and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses  because 
of  the''  Etliiopian  woman  whom  he  had 
married :  for  he  had  *  married  an  Ethio- 
pian woman.  '-'  And  they  said.  Hath 
the  LoKU  indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses? 
hath  he  not  spoken  also  by  us  V  And  the 
LoitD  heard  it.  '■''  (Now  the  man  Moses 
'(•an*  very  meek,  above  all  the  men 
which  were  upon  the  face  oi  the  earth.) 


nlliiwoil  to  cat  of  that  which  Imil  diocl  of  itself.  Qunils 
C'oimiiiiiily  tly  low,  aiid  whoii  wcarioil  with  a  long  tlijjlit 
iiiipht  \\y  only  alumt  bro:i.sl-hi;,'li.  On  tlm  othor  hand, 
tliu  inori'  olniuiis  iiitorpri'tatiou  of  tlio  words  is  tliat  tlio 
quails  were  sjiroad  over  the  ground,  and  covered  it  in 
.some  jilaces  to  tlie  liei>;lit  of  two  cubits.  Tliey  were 
[irolialily  taken  aud  killed  iiTiniediately  on  their  descent, 
as  the  I'lillowinfj  verse  .seems  to  indicate,  and  then  spread 
out  aud  dried  aud  hanh'ued  in  the  .sun.  Some  think 
that  the  word  which  is  lioro  reudered  quails  denotes 
cranes. 

(32)  Ten  homers. — Tlio /lomcr,  which  was  eqnnl  to  ten 
oi)halis,  or  a  hundred  omers,  appears  to  liavo  contained 
between  five  aud  six  luishels,  aceordiujj  to  the  Rabbiinsts, 
but  according  to  Josephus  about  doid)le  that  qimutity. 

(:«)  With  a  very  great  plague.  — The  noun, 
TOOc«(A,  plague,  is  coguiite  to  the  verb  which  is  reiulored 
smote.  It  is  frecpu-utly  used  of  a  stroke  iutlictcd  Iiy  God, 
ns,  e.g.,  pestilence  or  any  epidemic  sickness.  A  sui-feit, 
such  ns  that  in  which  the  Lsraelites  had  indulged,  espe- 
cially luuler  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
wouid  naturally  produce  a  considerable  amount  of  sick- 
ness. Ifcre,  then,  as  in  the  acciuint  of  the  plagues  of 
Eg)i>t  and  in  other  parts  of  the  .sacred  liistoiT,  the 
natural  aud  the  supernatural  are  closely  cond)ined. 

(*')  Kibroth-hattaavah — i.e.,  the  ijraves  of  hist 
(or,  desire).  lu  Numbers  xxxiii.  10,  Kibroth-hattaavah 
is  mentioned  as  the  first  stjdiim  after  the  departure  from 
Sinai,  whereas  it  is  obvious  that  there  nmst  have  been 
an  cncampnu-nt  at  Taberah.  Taberah  may  have  been 
the  nauu>  given  to  a  ]mrt  of  Kibroth-hattaavah,  or  the 
two  names  may  have  belonged  to  the  sauic  place. 

XII. 

(1)  And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against 
Moses. — Miriam  appears  to  have  been  the  leader  in 
tliis  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  Moses.  Her 
name  occurs  before  that  of  Aaron,  either  as  the  neaivr 
or  as  tho  more  pi-oiniuent  subject ;  and  the  verb 
which  is  rendered  "  spake  "  is  in  tho  feminine  gender. 
Moreover,  the  judgment  which  was  inllicted  (verse  10) 
fell  11)1011  Miriam,  not  upon  Aaron,  who  .seems  to  have 
yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  Miriam,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done  to  the  request  of  tho  Israelites  in  regard 
to  the  golden  calf. 

Because  of  the  Ethiopian  woman  whom  he 
had  married. — Some  suppose  that  th(>  reference  is  to 
Zipporah.  who  may  liave  been  included  anKmgst  the 
Asiatic  division  of  the  Ethiopians,  or  Cushites  (comp. 
Hab.  iii.  7.  where  the  tents  of  Cnshan,  or  Ciish,  are 
coupled  with  the  curtains  of  Midian ),  and  that  tho  occa- 
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siim  of  the  opposition  to  Moses  was  the  undue  influence 
which  he  is  sii])posed  to  have  allowed  Hobab  and  other 
members  of  ZippiU'ah's  family  to  exercise  over  him. 
This  supposition,  however,  seems  improbable  on  many 
.lecouuts.  The  words,  "  for  he  had  married  an  Ethiopian 
(or  Ciishite)  woman,"  uatm'ally  point  to  some  recent 
occurrence,  not  to  one  which  had  t;iken  place  morcthau 
forty  years  previously,  aud  which  is,  therefore,  very 
unlikely  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  murmuring  of 
Miriam  and  Aaron  at  this  time.  Moreover,  the  murinur- 
iug  is  expressly  connected  with  the  Cusliite  herself,  not 
with  any  of  the  subsequent  or  incidental  results  of  the 
marriage.  It  seems,  therefore,  much  more  probable 
that  Zipporah  was  dead,  aud  that  Moses  had  married 
one  of  the  African  Cn.shites  who  had  a<'coiiipanied  the 
Israelites  in  their  march  out  of  Egyjit,  or  one  of  the 
Cushites  who  dwelt  in  Arabia,  and  who  were  found  at 
this  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai.  A  similar  mar- 
riage had  been  contracted  bj'  Joseph,  aud  such  maiTiages 
were  not  forbidden  by  the  Law,  which  iirohibitcd  mar- 
riage with  the  Canminites  (Exod.  xxxiv.  16). 

(-)  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only  by 
Moses  ? — There  is  probably  a  reference  in  these  woi-d-s 
to  the  facts  related  in  Exod.  iv.  10 — IC,  where  Moses 
8j)eaks  of  his  own  slowness  of  siiecch  (vei-se  10),  aud 
where  it  is  said  of  Aaron,  "  And  he  shall  be  thy  spokes- 
man unto  the  people  "  (verso  16).  Miriam  also  is  spoken 
of  in  Exod.  XV.  20  as  "  the  proiihetess."  "  Such  is  the 
depravity  of  huniaii  nature,"  writes  Calvin,  "  that  they 
not  only  abuse  the  gifts  of  God  towards  the  brother 
whom  they  despise,  but  by  an  ungodly  and  sacrilegious 
glorification  extol  the  gifts  themselves  in  such  a  mauucr 
as  to  hide  the  Author  of  the  gifts." 

(3)  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek  .  .  . 
— Tlieso  words  have  been  urged  by  some  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
generally,  or  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  in  particular,  but 
whether  they  may  or  may  not  have  been  inserted  by  a 
later  writer,  this  inference  is  altogether  unfounded.  It 
is  possible  that  the  writer  of  Dent,  xxxiv.  10  may  have 
inserted  these  words  in  this  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  supposition.  An  objec- 
tive .statement,  such  as  that  contained  in  these  wonLs,  is 
perfectlv  consistent  with  time  humility  and  ^vith  a  deep 
sense  oi  sinfulness  and  frailty.  ^\  hen  such  expres- 
sions are  re(|uired  in  order  to  a  full  luiderstanding  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  historj-,  they  afford  no  just 
ground  of  objection  either  against  the  writer,  or  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  writing;  and  lea-st  of  all  can  they 
be  justly  objected  to  in  the  c.xse  of  those  wlio,  like 
Moses  aud  St.  Paul,  were  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
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WAnd  the  Lord  spake  suddenly  iiato 
Moses,  and  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Miriam, 
Come  out  ye  three  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation.  And  they  three 
came  out.  *^>  And  the  Lord  came  down  in 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and  stood  in  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  called  Aaron 
and  Miriam  :  and  they  both  came  forth. 
^^^  And  he  said,  Hear  now  my  words : 
If  there  be  a  pi-ophet  among  you,  /  the 
Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him 
in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a 
dream.  ("'  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so, 
"who  is  faithful  in  all  mine  house. 
(8)  With  him  will  I   speak  *  mouth    to 


a  Uob.,  3. : 


mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark 
speeches ;  and  the  similitude  of  the 
Lord  shall  he  behold:  wherefore  then 
were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against  my 
servant  Moses  ?  And  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  them  ;  and  he 
departed.  (i">  And  the  cloud  departed 
from  off  the  tabernacle ;  and,  behold, 
Miriam  became  lej^rous,  ivhite  as  snow: 
and  Aaron  looked  upon  Miriam,  and,  be- 
hold, she  was  lejjrous.  *^^^  And  Aaron 
said  unto  Moses,  Alas,  my  lord,  I  beseech 
thee,  lay  not  the  sin  upon  us,  wherein  we 
have  done  foolishly,  and  wherein  we 
have  sinned.     *i^'  Let  her  not  be  as  one 


own  personality  in  the  cause  to  whicli  they  had  devoted 
tlieir  lives  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  5).  It  may  be  observed, 
further,  that  the  word  anav,  meek,  is  frequently  iutor- 
changed  with  the  coguate  word  ani,  aud  that  the 
meauiug  may  be  bowed  down,  or  oppressed. 

(i)  Come  out  ye  three  .  .  . — Tliere  is  nothing  in 
these  words  which  implies  that  Miriam  entered  into  the 
Tabernacle  itself.  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  wore  sum- 
moned to  go  out  of  tlie  camp  (comp.  chap.  xi.  30),  and 
to  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  rather  of 
the  court,  inasmuch  as  the  command  to  come  as  far 
as  the  entrance  into  the  Sanctuary  appears  to  have 
been  given  aftei-wards  (verse  5).  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was  but  one  com't  at  this  time. 

(6)  If  tliere  be  a  prophet  .  .  . — Better,  If  there  he 
to  (or,  among)  you  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  I  loill  make 
myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  speak  unto  him. 
The  LXX.  aud  Vulgate  connect  the  word  "  Jehovah  " 
with  the  former,  not  with  the  latter  part  of  the  clause. 
The  mode^  of  communication  between  God  and  Moses 
differed  in  the  respects  which  are  enumerated  in  verse  8 
from  the  mode  of  communication  hj  visions  or  dreams, 
in  which  God  communicated  His  will  to  others. 

V)  My  servant  Moses  .  .  .—Better,  Not  so  {in 
regard  io)  my  servant  Moses :  he  is  faithful.  Reference 
is  made  to  these  words  in  Heb.  iii.  5  :  "  Aud  Moses 
verily  was  faithful  in  all  his  house,"  i.e.,  in  the  whole 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  or  dispensation,  or  the  house 
of  Israel,  which  is  spoken  of  as  God's  house.  A  eou- 
trast  is  drawn  in  verse  6  between  the  vocation  of  Mo.ses 
as  a  servant  in  the  house  of  God  and  that  of  Christ  as 
a  Sou  over  His  own  house. 

(8)  With  him  will  I  speak.— Better,  do  I  speak, 
mouth  to  month.     Comp.  Exod.  xxxiii.  II. 

Even  apparently. — Thenomi  iHore/i,  which  is  here 
used,  is  coguate  mth  that  which  occurs  with  the  pre- 
position in  verse  6,  and  which  is  rendered  "  a  ■\-ision." 
It  differs  from  it  only  in  puuctuation,  and  is  sometimes 
identical  in  meaning.  It  appears,  however,  here  to 
denote  an  objective  reality,  as  in  Exod.  iii.  3,  where  it  is 
rendered  sight.  The  clause  might  be  rcndei-ed,  and  (as) 
an  appearance,  and  not  in  riddles  (or,  enigmas). 

And  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  .  .  .—Or,  and 
the  form  of  Jehovah  doth  he  behold.  The  word  which  is 
here  rendered  similitude  (temunah)  is  the  same  which 
occurs  in  Exod.  xx.  4;  Deut.  iv.  15,  16,  23,  25,  v.  8; 
Ps.  xvii.  15.  It  is  sometimes  reudered  likeness,  and 
sometimes  similitude.  The  noun  march,  which  is  here 
reuik-rcd  "  apiparenthj ,"  and  that  which  is  rendered 
similitude,  are  found  in  conjunction  iu  Job  iv.  16 :  "I 


could  not  discern  the  form  (or  appearance),  march, 
thereof :  an  image  (or  form),  temunah,  was  before  mine 
eyes."    (Comp.  Exod.  xxxiii.  20 — 23.) 

(10)  And  the  cloud  departed  .  .  .—The  with- 
drawal of  the  cloud  was  the  \isible  token  of  the  Divine 
displeasure.  The  word  sar,  departed,  which  is  here  used, 
is  an  entirely  different  word  from  that  which  occurs  in 
chap.  ix.  17  :  "  When  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  the 
tabernacle."  The  lifting  up  of  the  cloud  was  the  signal 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp  and  the  resumption  of 
the  march ;  the  withdrawcd  of  the  cloud  was  the  token  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Di^-ine  presence  and  direction. 

Leprous,  white  as  snow. — Better,  was  leprous  as 
snow,  as  in  Exod.  iv.  6,  where  the  same  words  occur; 
or,  a  leper  (as  white),  as  snow,  as  in  2  Kings  v.  27. 
In  an  ordinary  case  of  leprosy,  when  the  disease  covered 
the  whole  body,  and  the  whole  of  the  flesh  had  turned 
white,  the  man  was  to  be  pronounced  clean.  It  was 
otherwise  in  cases  in  which  persons  were  suiitten  -with 
leprosy  by  the  immediate  baud  of  God,  as  iu  the  case 
of  Moses  and  in  that  of  Gchazi. 

And  Aaron  looked  upon  Miriam  .  .  .—Or,  and 
Aaron  turned  towards  Miriam — i.e.,  directed  his  at- 
tention to  her,  &c.  This  may  have  been  the  first  case 
in  which  Aaron  was  required  to  cany  into  execution 
the  laws  laid  down  in  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  respecting  the 
inspection  of  the  leper ;  and  the  duties  which  devolved 
upon  liim  mu.st  have  been  doubly  painfid  from  the  fact 
tliat  tlie  leper  stood  in  a  near  relationship  to  himself, 
and  that  he  had  been  a  participator  iu  the  sin  whicli  had 
called  for  so  severe  a  punishment. 

(11)  Alas,  my  lord.— The  word  rendered  alas !  is 
an  exclamation  of  entreaty  rather  than  of  lamentation. 
It  is  used  towards  sujieriors  in  conjunction  mth  adoAi 
(my  lord)  in  Gen.  xl.  20;  I  Kings  iii.  17. 

Lay  not  the  sin  upon  us  .  .  . — Better,  lay  not  sin 
(i.e.,  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  it)  uj^on  us.  for 
that  (or,  inasmuch  as)  we  have  done  foolishhj ,  &c.  Aaron 
does  not  seek  to  shift  the  guilt  which  had  been  incurred 
from  himself  and  Miriam  to  any  others,  luit  prays  that 
they  may  not  be  constrained  to  bear  the  punishment 
which  their  sin  had  justly  deserved.  In  Zech.  xiv.  19 
tlie  same  word  hattath  is  rendered  j|)nms7t?)ie)ii. 

(12)  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead.— This  is 
another  of  the  places  in  wliidi  the  Scribes  are  said  to 
have  altered  the  text.  The  original  is  said  to  have 
beeu  as  follows  ■.—Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead,  icho  j^ro- 
ceeded  from  the  ivomb  of  our  mother,  and  half  of 
our  flesh  he  consumed.  Tlie  leper  was  "as  one  dead" 
in  two   resj^ects — (1)  as  being  shut   out   from  inter- 
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dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed 
wlicii  ho  Cometh  out  of  his  mother's 
womb.  <'•"  And  Moses  cried  unto  tlie 
Lord,  saying.  Heal  her  now,  O  God,  I 
beseech  thee.  •'"  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  If  her  father  had  but  spit  in 
her  face,  should  she  not  be  ashamed 
seven  days  y  let  her  bo  "shut  out  from 
ilie  camp  seven  days,  and  after  that  let 
her  be  received  mcujain.  *'^'AndMiriam 
was  shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  days : 
and  the  pef)ple  journeyed  not  till  Miriam 
was  broufjfht  in  (Kjain. 

'"■'  And  afterward  the  people  removed 
from  Ilazerotli,  and  pitched  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran. 

CHAPTER  XIII.  —  ("  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <-'  Send  thou 


men,  that  they  may  searcli  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  T  give  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel :  of  every  tribe  of  their 
fathers  shall  ye  send  a  man,  every  one  a 
ruler  among  them,  <'>  And  Moses  by 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  sent  thcni 
from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  :  all  those 
men  v:ere  heads  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
"*  And  these  were  their  names :  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  Shammua  the  son  of 
Zaccur.  "'  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Shap- 
liat  the  son  of  Ilori.  <"'  Of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  Caleb  the  son  of  Jei)liunneh. 
*''  Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Tgal  llie  sou 
of  Joseph.  <"'  Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
Oshea  the  son  of  Nun.  <•''  Of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  Palti  the  son  of  Itiiphu. 
<»«)  Of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Gaddiel,  the 
son  of  SodL     <"*  Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 


conrso  with  his  brothrou ;  and  (2)  as  i-ausiii^  ceremonial 
(lofiloinciit  in  tlio  eiiso  of  thoso  wlio  wore  hroupht  into 
ooutiicl  with  him,  similar  to  tliat  wliioli  was  ciiusod  Ijy 
tnncliiiifr  a  (Uwl  l)(>(ly.  "  Ho  was,"  as  Arclibishop 
Troncli  has  remarked,  "  a  dreadful  parable  of  deatli " 
(On  the  Miracles,  p.  21  H.  In  the  most  severe  ty|)os 
of  leprosy  there  was,  as  the  same  writer  has  observed, 
"a  dissolution,  little  by  little,  of  the  whole  body,  so  that 
one  linil)  after  another  actually  decayed  and  fell  away" 
{Ibid,  p.  213). 

(13)  Heal  her  now,  O  God,  I  beseech  thee.— 
Better,  0  God,  I  beseech  tlwe,  heal  Iter,  I  beseech 
thee. 

(•')  If  her  father  had  but  spit  in  her  face.— 
Or,  in  her  pratcncc.  Spittinpf  in  the  presence  of  any 
OIK-,  nincli  more  spitting  in  tlui  face  of  any  one,  is 
rejjarded  in  the  East  as  an  indication  of  the  utmost 
decree  of  abhonvnce  and  indijjnalion.  Comp.  Deut. 
XXV.  0;  Job  XXX.  10;  Is.  1.  6;  Matt.  xx\-i.  67. 

Seven  days.— This  was  the  time  during  which  tlio 
person  suspected  of  being  leprous  was  to  be  shut  up  in 
I  ho  first  instance  (Lev.  xiii.  I-.  21,  Acl ;  and  this  was  also 
the  tinu>  during  which  the  lopcr,  when  cleansed,  was  to 
■•  tarry  id)roacl  out  of  his  tent,"  after  he  had  come  into 
the  c;inip,  before  the  appointed  sacrifices  were  offered 
on  liis  liehalf  (Lev.  xiv.  8,  10).  It  was  thus  that  she 
who  had  pl.nced  herself  on  a  level  with  the  divinely- 
.nppointed  head  and  ruler  of  her  nation  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded for  seven  days  from  any  part  or  lot  in  the 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  humblest  member 
of  \\w  congregation. 

(15)  And  the  people  journeyed  not  .  .  . — 
The  law  for  thi>  puriKcntiou  of  tlio  lopi>r,  as  prescribed 
in  Lev.  xiv.,  had  already  been  delivered. 

(1")  In  the  wilderness  of  Paran.— See  Note  on 
chap.  X.  12.  It  appears  fr<mi  the  2t;th  verse  of  the  follow- 
ing chapter  that  the  encampment  was  at  Kadesli,  which 
has  boon  s\ipi)osed  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
Bithuiah  (chap,  xxxiii.  18). 

xm. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses .  .  .— 
rhere  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  statement  and 
thai  which  is  cimfained  in  Deut.  i.  22,  where  the  sending 
of  the  spies  is  represented  as  ha^'iiig  origiuated  with  the 
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lieople.  It  is  there  said  that  the  sajnng  pleased  Moses 
well ;  but  it  woidd  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Moses  to  suppose  that  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance  he  should  have  acted  iu 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  )x-oplo,  or  upon 
his  own  judgment,  without  seeking  direction  from  God. 
The  connnand  which  was  given  to  Moses  must  not  l)e 
regarded  as  implying  of  necessity  that  tlie  ex])edition 
of  the  spies  was,  in  the  first  instance,  ordained  l>y  God, 
any  more  than  the  command  which  wasaftonvards  given 
t<i  Balaam  to  accompany  the  nics-sengers  of  Balak  was 
any  indication  that  God  originally  eommauded,  or 
approved  of  his  jouracy. 

(-)  Every  one  a  ruler  among  them.— Or,  a 
pritice  among  them, si^'m  chap.  i.  1(5.  A  comparison  of  the 
names  which  follow  with  those  which  are  given  in  chap.  i. 
0 — 15  will  show  that  the  persons  selected  were  not  the 
tribal  princes  who  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
census.  The  tribe  of  Licvi.  as  iu  the  fonuer  case,  is  not 
represented,  as  the  Lovitos  were  to  have  no  inheritance 
in  the  land,  and  the  numlx>r  of  twelve,  as  iu  chap,  i,,  is 
made  up  by  the  dixnsion  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  into  the 
two  trilios  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

( ■)  And  Moses,  by  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  sent  them,  &c.— Better,  Ami  Moses  sent  them 
from  the  icilde)iiess  of  Paran,  according  to  the  com- 
mand (literally,  the  mouth)  of  the  Lord,  i.e.,  as  apiwars 
from  Dout.  i.  19.  from  K.idcsh-banioa. 

(6)  Caleb  the  son  of  Jophunneh.— In  three 
places — viz.,  in  chap,  xxxii.  12;  and  in  Josh.  xiv.  verses 
6  and  H — Caleb  is  doscrilied  as  the  Konczite  (or 
r.ather,  the  Kenizzite).  Now  in  Gen.  xv.  19  the 
Konizzitcs  arc  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Canaanite 
trilx's,  and  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  II,  15,  Kenaz  occurs  as  an 
Edomite  name.  It  lias  been  conjectured  from  these 
facts,  but,  as  it  shoidd  seem,  on  in.sufhcient  groimds, 
that  Caleb  wjis  of  foreign  origin,  and  that  he  had  lx?en 
incorporated  into  the  triix'  of  Judah. 

(*)  Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.- It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  there  is  some  displacement  of  the  text  in  this 
verse.  Thus  far  the  order  of  the  trilx>s  is  the  same  as 
in  chap,  L  5 — 8.  After  Issachar,  Zebidun  (the  sixth 
son  of  Leah)  would  naturally  follow,  as  in  chap.  i.  9, 
and  Ejihraim  and  Mani\sseh  would  naturally  l)e  con- 
nected, as  in  chap.  i.  10.     This  supiwsition  is  supported 
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namely,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Gacldi 
the  sou  of  Susi.  <i-)  Of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
A.inniiel  the  son  of  Gemalli.  '^^^  Of  the 
bribe  of  Asher,  Sethur  the  sonof  Michaeh 
|i'»Ofthe  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Nahbi  the 
son  of  Voj)hsi.  <i^)  Of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
Geuel  the  son  of  Machi.  ^'^^^  These  are 
the  names  of  the  men  which  Moses  sent 
to  spy  out  the  laud.  And  Moses  called 
Oshea  the  son  of  Nun  Jehoshua. 

('^)  And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy  out 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  said  unto  them. 
Get  you  up  this  way  southward,  and.  go 
up  into  the  mountain :  <^'^)  and  see  the 
land,  what  it  is;  and  the  people  that 
dwelleth  therein,  whether  they  he  strong 
or  weak,  few  or  many ;  (i^'  and  what  the 
land  is  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  it  he 
good  or  bad ;  and  what  cities  they  he 
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that  they  dwell  in,  whether  in  tents,  or 
in  strong  holds  ;  <-"'  and  what  the  land  is, 
whether  it  he  fat  or  lean,  whether  there 
be  wood  therein,  or  not.  And  be  ye  of 
good  courage,  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of 
the  land. 

(21)  Now  the  time  ivas  the  time  of  the 
firstripe  grapes.  So  they  went  uj),  and 
searched  the  land  from  the  wilderness  of 
Zin  unto  Rehob,  as  men  come  toHamath. 
*-^^  And  they  ascended  by  the  south,  and 
came  unto  Hebron ;  where  Ahiman,  She- 
shai,  and  Talmai,  the  children  of  Anak, 
ivere.  (Now  Hebron  was  built  seven 
years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt.)  t^s) « ^j^^ 
they  came  unto  the  ^  brook  of  Eshcol, 
and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare 
it  between  two  upon  a  staff;  and  they 


by  tbo  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Joseph  in  verses  7, 11. 
The  order  of  the  remaining  four  tribes  is  the  same  as 
in  chap,  i.,  excejit  that  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  is  placed 
before,  instead  of  after,  that  of  Gad. 

(16)  And  Moses  called  Oshea  .  .  .—It  is  not  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  change  of  name  took  place  at 
this  time.  It  may  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  have  been  confirmed  on  the  present  occasion,  as  in 
the  case  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxxii.  28,  xxxv.  10),  and  of  Bethel 
(Gen.  xxviii.  19,  xxxv.  16).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been  proleptically 
adopted  in  Exod.  xra.  9,  13,  xxiv.  13,  xxxii.  17,  xxxiii. 
1],  and  Num.  xi.  28.  The  original  name  Hoshea  means 
help,  or  salvation.  Tlie  name  Joshua,  or  Jehoshua, 
means  Jehovah  is  help,  or  salvation. 

(I'')  Get  you  up  this  way  southward.— Rather, 
hy  the  Necjeh,  or  south  country  (comp.  verse  22).  The 
southern  part  of  Palestine  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Negeb.  It  formed  tlie  transition  from  the  desert  to 
the  more  highly  ciUtivated  land,  and  was  more  fitted  for 
grazing  than  for  agricultural  pui-poses.  (See  Wilton's 
The  Negeb.) 

Into  the  mountain. — Tlie  word  which  is  here  used 
commonly  denotes  the  hiU  coimtiy,  i.e.,  the  mountainous 
part  of  Palestine,  which  wa.s  inhabited  by  the  Hittites, 
Jebusites,  and  Amorites.  It  is  called  "  the  momit  of 
the  Amorites  "  in  Deut.  i.  7,  inasmuch  as  the  Amorites 
were  the  strongest  of  the  Canaanite  tribes.  The  same 
word  is  rendered  "the  moimtains"  inverse  29.  The 
reference  here,  however,  may  be  to  the  particular 
mountain  which  was  nearest  to  the  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  (see  chap.  xiv.  40). 

(18)  And  see  the  land.— Or,  inspect  the  land.  The 
same  word  is  used  of  the  inspection  of  the  leper  by  the 
priest  in  Lev.  xiii.  3,  5,  6,  10,  13,  &c. 

(19)  Whether  in  tents.— Better,  in  camps,  i.e.,  in 
open  villages  and  hamlets,  as  contrasted  with  stroug- 
tolds  or  fortified  i>laces. 

(20)  Now  the  time  .  .  .—The  first  grapes  ripen  in 
Palestine  as  early  as  August,  or  even  July,  although  the 
\antage  does  not  take  place  luitil  September  or  October. 

(21)  From  the  wilderness  of  Zin.— The  name  of 
the  wilderness  of  Zin,  in  which  Kadesh  was  situated, 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  northern  or  north- 
eastern part  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran.    Comp.  chap. 


XX.  1,  xxvii.  11,  xxxiii.  36,  xxxiv.  3,  4 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  51 ; 
Josh.  XV.  1,  3. 
Unto  Rehob,  as  men  come  to  Hamath.— Or, 

unto  Rehob,  at  the  entrance  of  Hamath.  Rehob  is  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Beth-rehob  of  Judges 
xviii.  28,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  which  was  near  Dan- 
Laish.  "  The  entrance  of  Hamath"  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  land  assigned  to  the  Isi-aelites  (Num. 
xxxiv.  8). 

(22)  And  they  ascended  by  the  south,  and 
came. — The  latter  verb  is  in  the  singular  number  in 
the  Hebrew  text :  he  came.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
twelve  sjiies  may  not  always  have  been  together,  and 
that  one  only  may  have  gone  to  Hebron. 

Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai.— Some  suppose 
these  to  be  the  names  of  tribes,  not  of  indi^ddutils.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  same  indi^aduals 
may  have  been  still  alive  when  the  city  of  Hebron  was 
assigned  to  Caleb,  about  fifty  ye.ars  later,  and  when  he 
di'ovc  out  these  three  sons  of  Anak  (Josh.  xv.  14). 

The  children  of  Anak.— Better,  the  children  of 
the  Anahvm.  (Comp.  Deut.  i.  28,  ix.  2.)  Win n  Anak, 
as  an  indi^ddual,  is  mentioned,  as  in  verse  33,  the  article 
is  omitted. 

Before  Zoan  in  Egypt.— Zoan,  or  Tanis,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tauitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  appears  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  Pharaoh  in  the  days  of 
Moses  (Ps.  lxx-\dii.  12).  Hebron  was  in  existence  m  the 
days  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xxiii.  2,  &c.). 

(23)  The  brook  of  Eshcol. — This  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  valley  of  Hebron.  Ritter  says  that 
the  reputation  of  the  grapes  of  Hebron  is  so  great 
tlu-oughout  all  Palestine  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
Ijelieving  that  the  valley  of  Eshcol  was  that  which  is 
directly  north  of  the  city  of  Hebron.  The  valley  may 
have  derived  its  name  originally  from  Esheol,  the  brother 
of  Mamrc  the  Amorite  (Gen.  xiv.  13).  In  like  manner 
the  name  of  Mamre  appears  to  have  been  transfen-ed  to 
the  tree,  or  grove,  of  Mamre,  which  was  opposite  to  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  17) ;  and  in  this  manner 
Eshcol  is  closely  connected  with  Hebron  in  Gen.  xxiii.  19, 
as  it  is  in  the  present  chapter. 

Upon  a  staff. — The  majority  of  travellers  concur  in 
estimating  the  weight  of  the  largest  clusters  commonly 
j)roduced  in  Palestine  at  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 
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NUMBEliS,   XIII. 


Advice  of  Cold). 


hroutjhl  of  the  ])omcgranate8,  and  of  the 
figs.  '-"  The  phice  was  called  tho '  brook 
''E.shcol,  because  of  the  clu.ster  ofgrapen 
•which  liie  chiltlreu  of  Israel  cut  down 
from  tiieiice.  '"'' And  they  returned  from 
8earcliin<^  of  the  land  after  forty  days. 

(-"'  And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses, 
and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  conjjre- 
gation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh ;  and 
brought  back  word  unto  them,  and  unto 
all  the  congregation,  and  shewed  them 
the  fruit  of  the  land.  »-7>  And  they  told 
him,  and  said.  We  came  unto  the  land 
whither  thou  sontest  us,  and  surely  it 
iloweth  with  "  milk  and  honey  ;  and  this 
is  the  fruit  of  it.  l^>  Nevertheless  the 
people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land, 
and  the  cities  are  walled,  and  very  great : 
and  moreover  wo  saw  the  children  of 
Anak  there.  <-"'  The  Amalekitcs  dwell 
iu  the  land  of  the  south:  and  the  Hit- 


1  Or,  val!o]/. 


Tlint  la,  nctusUr 
o/yratK*. 


!i  Ks.  ns.a 


tites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amo- 
rites,  dwell  in  the  mountains  :  and  the 
C'anaanites  dwell  by  the  sea,  and  by  tho 
coast  of  Jordan. 

'*'  Anil  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before 
Moses,  and  said.  Let  us  go  up  at  once, 
and  possess  it ;  for  we  are  well  able  to 
overcome  it.  '^')  But  the  men  that  went 
up  with  him  said.  We  be  not  able  to  go 
up  against  the  people ;  for  they  are 
stronger  tlian  we.  ''-'  And  they  brought 
up  an  evil  report  of  the  land  which  they 
had  searched  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying,  The  land,  through  which  we  have 
gone  to  search  it,  in  a  land  that  eateth 
up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the 
peoide  that  we  saw  in  it  are  ^  men  of  a 
great  stature.  '■'^'  And  there  we  saw  the 
giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  conic  of 
the  giants :  and  we  were  in  our  own 
sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in 
their  sisrht. 


Kitfo,  Iioivcver,  luontidns  an  instance  of  a  bimch  of 
Syrian  (Brni]H'.s  ]>riiilucccl  in  our  o«ni  country  wcif;}iin<,f 
nineteen  ])oiinils,  wliieli  was  sent  l)y  tlie  Duke  of  Port- 
I;in(l  to  tlie  Marquis  of  Rockinj^liaui,  ami  wliieli  was 
carried  more  than  twenty  miles  l)y  funr  labourers,  two 
of  whom  bore  it  hy  rotation  njion  a  stall.  The  fireatest 
diameter  of  this  cluster  was  nineteen  inches  and  a  half 
(Pictorial  liihlr.  in  loc,  IS.^if)).  The  arrangement 
referred  to  in  the  text  was  probably  made,  not  boeaiLso 
the  wei;;ht  was  too  ffreat  for  one  person  to  carry,  but  iu 
order  to  prevent  the  grapes  from  beiujj  crushed.  The 
jiomegrauates  anil  figs,  which  are  still  some  of  the  most 
iiu|iiirtant  fruits  of  llebnin  (sec  The  Lind  and  the 
Hook,  II.  oS;!),  were  probably  carried  on  the  same  pole. 
The  words  may  be  rendered  thus :  "And  they  bare  it 
Mwecn  two  ui>on  a  staff;  aluo  some  of  the  pome- 
tjranaten  and  of  the  figs."  This  inciilent  has  obvious 
reference  to  th  ■  homeward  journey  of  the  spies.  As 
the  grapes  of  E-<hcol  were  to  the  Israelites  both  a  pledge 
and  n  specimen  of  the  fniits  of  Canaan,  so  the  com- 
munion whicli  believers  have  with  (jod  on  earth  is  a 
jiledge  as  well  aa  a  ft)retaste  of  the  blessedness  of 
heaven. 

St)  The  place  was  called  .  .  .—This  verse  states 
the  reason  why  tho  valley  was  so  called  by  the  Israelites, 
butdoes  not  determine  the  question  whether  it  originally 
derived  its  name  from  Eshcol  or  not. 

(-5)  After  forty  days.— This  timo  allowed  a fuU  and 
careful  exjiloration  of  the  land. 

(Jii)  To  Kadesh.— Robinson  and  others  identify  Ka- 
desh with  Aiti-vl-Weibeh,  which  is  in  the  Arabah,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  the  place  in  which  Mount  Hor  abuts  on 
that  valley.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wilton,  iu  Tlie 
Negcl)  (pp.  70,  SO),  and  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  Desert  of 
the  Ej^odti^  (chap,  xxv.),  maintain  the  identity  of 
Kadesh  with  el-Ain,  which  is  alxmt  sixty  miles  west  of 
Mount  Hor.  and  abcmt  fifty  miles  west  of  Ain-cl- 
Weibeh.  The  former  of  these  views  is  maintained  in  a 
very  elaborate  note  on  this  verse  iu  The  Bible  Com- 
mentanj. 

(28)  Nevertheless  the  people  be  strong  .  .  .— 
The  spies  adopted  the  words  of  Esod.  iii.  8,  "  flowing  witli 


milk  and  li.juey,"  as  descriptive  ot  the  fertility  of  (he 
land  of  Canaan,  but  at  the  same  time  they  discouraged 
the  heai-ts  of  their  brethren  by  their  description  of  tho 
strength  of  the  fortified  cities  and  the  gigantic  stature  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  children  of  Anak.— Better,  of  the  Anakim. 
(See  verso  22.  and  Note.) 

(29)  The  land  of  tho  south.— Better,  of  the  aovth 
country,  or  the  Ncycb.  See  Ueu.  xxxvi.  12,  aud  also 
verse  17  of  this  chap,  and  Note. 

The  mountains.— Sec  Gen.  x.  15, 16,  and  verse  17 
of  this  chap,  and  Note. 

The  Canaanites.—  See  Gen.  x.  15 — 18,  xiii.  7,  and 
Notes. 

(»')  And  Caleb  stilled  the  people.— Tlie  fact 
that  Caleb  alone  is  mentioned  in  this  place  is  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  statement  which  is  conlainol 
in  chap.  xiv.  6 — 9,  from  which  it  appears  that  Joshua 
and  Caleb  concurred  in  exliorting  the  people  to  go  np 
and  take  possession  of  (he  laud  of  promise.  It  apjiears, 
moreover,  from  Dent.  i.  29,  &c.,  that  Moses  al.so  remon- 
strated earnestly  with  the  pcoide,  aud  yet  neither  hero 
nor  iu  the  following  chapter  is  mention  made  of  that 
remonstrance. 

(-)  A  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants 
thereof.— Some  understand  by  this  jihrase  a  land  of 
scarcity,  unable  to  support  its  iuLabitants;  others  under- 
stand it  as  denoting  an  uidicalthy  land,  in  whiili  sense 
it  appears  to  be  stUl  used  in  the  East.  (See  Robert.s' 
Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  101.  Svo,  184  k)  It  seems  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  strife  and 
discord  which  prevailed  amongst  the  varioius  tribes  who 
contended  for  its  possession.     (Couij).  Lev.  xxvi.  38.) 

Men  of  great  stature.— Literally,  men  of  viea- 
surcs  (comp.  Isa.  xlv.  11).  where  (ho  wonl  middah, 
measure,  occurs  in  (he  singular  nnndier,  "  men  of 
stature."  Such  persons  did  undoubtedly  exist  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  tliere  is  no  evidence  tliat  the 
ijihabitauts  generally  were  of  extraonlinarj-  size. 

(ii)  And  there  wo  saw  the  giants.— The  samp 
wortl,  ncphilim.  is  here  used  which  is  found  iu  Gen.  vi. 
4.    Sec  Note  ia  loc. 
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Moses  Inter cedeth /or  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  —  (1)  And  all  ihe 
congregation  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 
cried  ;  and  the  jjeople  wei^t  that  night. 
(2)  And  all  the  children  of  Israel  mur- 
mured against  Moses  and  against  Aaron: 
and  the  whole  congregation  said  unto 
them,  Would  God  that  we  had  died  in 
the  land  of  Egj^t !  or  would  God  we  had 
died  in  this  wilderness  !  <■*'  And  where- 
fore hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  this 
land,  to  fall  by  the  sword,  that  our 
wives  and  our  children  should  be  a  prey  ? 
were  it  not  better  for  us  to  return  into 
Egypt  ?  <^'  And  they  said  one  to  another, 
Let  us  make  a  captain,  and  let  us  return 
into  Egypt. 

<5)  Then  Moses  and  Aaron  f  eU  on  their 
faces  before  all  the  assembly  of  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
(^'  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  which  were  of 
them  that  searched  the  land,  rent  their 
clothes  :  ("*  and  they  spake  unto  aU  the 
comjDany  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying. 
The  land,  which  we  passed  through  to 
search  it,   is   an  exceeding  good  land. 


I  Ucb.,  shadow. 


<^)  If  the  LoED  delight  in  us,  then  he  will 
bring  us  into  this  land,  and  give  it  us ; 
a  land  which  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey.  '^'  Only  rebel  not  ye  against  the 
LoED,  neither  fear  ye  the  people  of  the 
land ;  for  they  are  bread  for  us :  their 
'  defence  is  departed  from  them,  and  the 
LoED  is  with  us :  fear  them  not.  *!"'  But 
all  the  congregation  bade  stone  them 
with  stones. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
before  all  the  children  of  Israel. 
'11'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How 
long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  and 
how  long  will  it  be  ere  they  believe  me, 
for  all  the  signs  which  I  have  shewed 
among  them  ?  'i^'  I  will  smite  them 
with  the  pestilence,  and  disinherit  them, 
and  will  make  of  thee  a  greater  nation 
and  mightier  than  they. 

<i^t  And  "  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord, 
Then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  it,  (for 
thou  broughtest  up  this  people  in  thy 
might  from  among  them ; )  <^**  and  they 
will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  land : 


XIV. 

(2)  And  all  the  children  of  Israel  murmured. — 

Wheu  the  people  murmured  iu  like  manner  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  (Exod.  xvi.  2,  3)  against  Moses  and  Aaron 
because  they  had  brought  them  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
Moses  assured  them  that  at  even  they  should  know 
that  it  was  Jehovah  Himself  who  had  brought  them  out 
from  the  land  of  Egypt  (Ibid,  ver.  6).  On  the  present 
occasion  their  murmuring  was  not  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  only,  but  they  openly  rebelled  against  Jehovah 
Himself,  to  whom  they  ascribed,  in  the  way  of  reproach, 
their  exodus  from  the  land  of  Egyjit. 

(3)  And  wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought 
us  unto  this  land  .  .  .?— Better,  And  ivherefore  doth 
the  Lord  bring  us  into  this  land  f — i.e.,  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  words  which  follow 
(comp.  chap.  xv.  18,  where  the  same  Hiphil  participle  is 
used ).  The  destruction  which  the  Israelites  ajiprehended 
at  this  time  was  not  a  destruction  by  famine  or  drought, 
but  by  the  sword  of  the  Amorites  and  of  the  children 
of  tJie  Anakim.     (Comp.  Deut.  i.  27,  28.) 

That  our  wives  and  our  children  should  be 
a  prey— i.e.,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
after  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Comp. 
Exod.  XV.  14—17.)  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
land  through  which  the  Israelites  were  passing  may  be 
included  here  and  in  verse  1-1. 

(«)  Rent  their  clothes.— Comp.  Lev.  x.  6  and  Note. 

(s)  Their  defence  is  departed  from  them.— 
Literally,  their  shadow.  This  is  a  natural  and  frequently 
recurring  figure  of  speech  iu  the  East,  where  protec- 
tion from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  is  a  boon  of 
incalculable  worth.   (Comp.  Gen.  xix.  8 ;  Ps.  xvii.  8,  xci. 

\'  ^^\  ^^^'  ■*•  '"'^^  "■'  ''^'"^  measure  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  Canaauites  was  now  full,  and  they  wei-e  ripe  for 


destruction.  (Comp.  Gen.  xv.  16 ;  Lev.  xviii.  25,  xx. 
23.) 

(10)  But  all  the  congregation  bade  stone 
them  with  stones. — All  the  congregation  here,  as 
elsewhere,  seems  to  denote  the  princes  or  chief  men  of 
the  congregation ;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
to  whom  the  order  was  addressed  to  stone  Joshua  and 
Caleb.  Stoning  appears  to  have  been  a  mode  of  death 
commonly  adopted  in  Egypt  (Exod.  viii.  26).  Under 
the  Jewish  law  stoning  was  the  ordinary,  and,  as  some 
think,  the  only  prescribed  mode  of  death,  and  was 
inflicted  as  the  punishment  for  crimes  such  as  adultery 
(Deut.  xxii.  22,  24),  idolatry  (Deut.  xiii.  10),  witchcraft 
(Lev.  XX.  27),  sabbath-breaking  (Num.  xv.  35),  and 
blasjihemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16).  Moses  had  apprehended 
the  same  outbreak  of  popular  violence  on  a  former 
occasion  (Exod.  xvii.  4),  and,  at  a  later  period,  David 
was  threatened  in  a  similar  manner  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6). 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— The  meaning 
probably  is  in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle,  or,  as  some 
think,  above  the  Tabernacle.  (See  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  and  the  Vulgate  and  Seijtuagint  Versions.) 
Tlie  cliildreu  of  Israel  could  not  have  seen  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  had  it  been  manifested  within  the  Tabernacle. 

(12)  And  will  make  of  thee  a  greater  nation 
and  mightier  than  they. — A  similar  promise  had 
been  given  to  Moses  on  occasion  of  the  rebellion  at 
Sinai,  and  Moses  on  that  occasion  interceded  with 
God  on  behalf  of  His  people  in  like  manner  as  at  this 
time  (Exod.  xxxii.  10 — 12). 

(13,  u)  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord  .  .  .— 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  as  to  the  correct  render- 
ing of  these  verses.  They  may  be  rendered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Authorised  Version,  or  they  may 
be   rendered  as   follows  -.—And  Moses  said  unto  the 
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Moses  Entreatelh  God. 


NUMBERS,  XIV. 


The  People  Pardoned. 


for  tfiey  have  hcaixl  that  thou  Lord  art 
amoiifj  this  people,  that  thou  Lonu  art 
seen  liico  to  face,  ami  that  "  tliy  cloud 
standeth  over  them,  and  that  that  thou 
goest  before  them,  ijy  day  iiiiie  in  a 
pillar  of  a  cloud,  and  in  a  pilliir  of  fire 
by  night.  <"*'  Now  //'thou  shalt  kill  all 
this  i)eople  as  one  man,  then  tlu.'  iialions 
which  have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will 
.speak,  saying,  ""•  because  the  Loiiu  was 
not  *  able  to  bring  this  jieople  into  the 
land  which  he  sware  unto  them,  there- 
fore he  hath  slain  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. ('"'  And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let 
the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great,  ac- 
cording as  thou  hast  spoken,  saying, 
(18)  ipjjg  Lord  is  '  longsuftering,  and  of 
great  mercy,  forgiving  ini(juity  .and 
transgression,  and  by  no  means  clearing 
the  ijitiUij,  ''visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
'"•'  Pardon,  I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity 
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of  this  people  according  unto  the  great- 
ness of  thy  mercy,  and  as  thou  haiit 
forgiven  this  pe(jple,  from  Egypt  even 
'  until  now. 

<'•'"'  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  par- 
doned according  to  thy  word  :  '-'•  But  as 
truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall  bo 
filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
(ffl)  Because  all  those  men  which  have 
seen  my  glory,  and  my  miracles,  which 
I  did  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness, 
and  have  tempted  me  now  these  ten 
times,  and  have  not  hearkened  to  my 
voice  ;  t^'  -  Surely  they  shall  not  see  the 
land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers, 
neither  shall  any  of  tliem  that  provoked 
me  see  it :  <^'>  But  my  servant  '  Caleb, 
because  he  had  another  spirit  with  him, 
and  liatli  followed  me  fully,  him  wiU  I 
bnng  Into  the  land  whereinto  he  went ; 
and  his  seed  shall  possess  it.  <^'  (Now 
the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  dwelt  in 
the  valley.)     To-morrow  turn  you,  and 


Lord,  The  Egyptians  have  both  heard  that  thou  hast 
brouijht  up  tlim  people  from  among  them,  by  thy 
vtiglit,  and  they  have  alao  told  (it)  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land  {i.e.,  tho  liiiid  of  Caiiajiii.  as  in  vorsoS); 
they  (i.e.,  tho  E<;ji)tians  ami  tlio  Caniuuiiti's)  have  heard 
that  thou  Loud  art  in  tlie  midd  of  titis  people,  for 
tliou  Lord  art  seen  face  to  face,  and  thy  cUiud 
standeth  over  them,  and  thou  goest  before  them,  Ac. 
A;c.  Roforouco  may  Ijo  iiiado  to  tho  following  passages 
in  illustration  of  tlic  arguniont  l)y  wliicli  Mosos  enforced 
liis  intercessory  jirayer  on  belialf  of  Israel ; — Dent,  xxxii. 
:2t>.27;  Josh,  vii.'.t;  Isaiali  xlviii.9,11;  E/..-k.xxxvi.22,23. 

(17.  18)  And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let  the 
power  of  my  Lord  be  great.— Tho  word  Lord  in 
verse  17  should  not  be  printed  in  largo  capitals  in 
lliis  phiee,  as  in  tho  Authorised  Version  of  l(jll,  inas- 
inueli  as  it  is  the  rendering  of  Adonai,  not  of  Jehovah, 
as  in  verse  IS.  Moses  hero  emphjys  a  second  argu- 
ment, founded  on  tlie  revelation  of  God's  name  (i.e.. 
His  nature),  as  made  to  him  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  (!,  7),  the  sub.st)uico  of  wliieli  ho  hero  recites  in 
tlio  same  terms. 

C-e)  I  have  pardoned  according  to  thy 
word. — Tho  lioliness  and  justice  of  tho  Lord  re- 
quired tliat  punisliment  should  overtake  tho  trans- 
gressors, as  it  liad  been  foretohl  in  Exod.  xxxii.  3i. 
Novertlieless  tlie  prayer  of  Moses  wjis  heard  and 
answered,  and  tlie  p 'opie  were  not  wholly  exterminated. 

(21.  ^-J.  M)  But  as  truly  as  I  live  .  .  .—Tho 
three  verses  may  be  rendc'red  as  follows : — Xevertheless, 
as  truly  an  I  live,  and  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  teith 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  none  of  those  men  tvho  have  seen 
my  glory  and  my  signs  which  I  did  in  Egypt  and  in 
the  leihlerness,  and  (who)  tempted  me  these  ten  limes, 
and  hearkened  not  unto  my  I'oice,  shall  see  the  land 
lehich  I  sware  unto  their  Jathers,  &c.  Some  have  ox- 
plained  the  words  lluve  ten  times  by  adding  to  the 
eight  niurmurinsrs  which  are  recorded— (ll  at  tho  Rod 
aea  {Exod.  xiv.  11.12):  (2)  at  Marah  'Exod.  xv.  23) ;  (3l 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sin  (.Exod.  xvi.  2) ;  (4)  at  Bophidim 
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(Exod.  xvii.  1);  (5)  at  Horeb  (Exod.  xxxii.);  (6)  at 
Tnberah  (Num.  xi.  1) ;  (7)  at  tho  graves  of  Inst  (Num. 
xi.  ll;  and  (8)  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xiv.) — the  transgres- 
sions of  certahi  individuals — (Ij  in  keejung  the  manna 
until  the  morning  of  the  tlay  after  that  on  wliieh  it  was 
gathered  (Exod.  xvi.  20) ;  and  (2)  in  going  out  to  gather 
the  manna  on  tho  seventh  day,  wlieu  none  fell  (Exod. 
xvi.  27).  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  tho  number 
fen  is  used  liero,  as  elsewlicro  (couip.  Gen.  xxxi.  7),  as 
denoting  a  full  inea.sure.  The  persons  to  whom  the 
pi'iialty  applied  are  specified  in  verso  2!) :  ^iz.,  those 
who  were  included  in  tho  first  census.  Tho  principal 
exceptions  to  the  threat  of  exclusion  from  the  land  of 
promise  are  specified  in  verses  oO  and  31 :  viz.,  Josliua 
and  Caleb,  and  tlie  generation  which  had  not  reached 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  exodus.  The  other  excep- 
tion, or  exceiitions,  if  such  there  were,  belonged  to  tno 
tribo  of  Levi,  which  was  not  included  in  the  census 
which  was  first  taken,  nor  represented  by  the  spies.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  the  fact  tliat  Nadab  and  Abiliu 
only  went  up  into  the  mountain  with  Moses  and  Aaron, 
that  Eleazar,  who  entered  Canaan  with  Joshua  (chap, 
xiv.  1).  was  under  twenty  yeare  of  age  at  the  exodus. 
It  may  1)0  observed  that  it  d(X>s  not  follow  that  the 
regulation  respecting  the  age  of  the  Levites  at  the  lime 
of  entering  ujMin  their  service  applied  also  to  tho  priests, 
and  eonscfiuently  Eleazar  may  have  Ijoen  under  twenty 
years  of  ago  at  the  time  of  liis  consecration.  (Comp. 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  17.)  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
sufficient  authority  for  such  a  supposition. 

(2*)  And  his  seed  shall  possess  it.— It  appears 
from  Joshua  xiv.  (!— 14  that  Moses  had  specially 
promised  Hebron  to  Caleb,  and  that  the  mountainous 
coimtry  which  tho  .\nakini  inhabited,  and  which  only 
ho  and  Joshua  of  tlie  twelve  sjiios  believed  that  tho 
Israelites  were  able  to  take  possession  of.  was  after- 
wards allotted  to  him  by  Joshua  "  for  an  inheritance.' 

(^)  Now  the  Amaiekites  and  the  Canaanites 
dwelt  in  the  vaUey.— There  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  connection  of  these 
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get  you  into  the  wilderuess  by  tlie  way 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

f-"^*  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  '"'>  How  long 
shall  I  hear  with  this  evil  congregation, 
which  murmur  against  me  ?  I  have  heard 
the  murmurings  of  the  childi'en  of 
Israel,  which  they  murmur  against  me. 
<^)  Say  unto  them,  "  As  truly  as  I  live, 
saith  the  Loed,  as  ye  have  spoken  in 
mine  ears,  so  will  I  do  to  you  :  i-^'  Your 
carcases  shall  fall  in  this  wilderuess ; 
and  all  that  were  *  numbered  of  you,  ac- 
cording to  your  whole  number,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  which  have 
murmured  against  me,  ^■^^  doubtless  ye 
shall  not  come  into  the  la.nd,  concerning 
which  I  ^  sware  to  make  you  dwell  there- 
in, save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.     (^i*  But  your 
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1  Hfl).,   lifted   vp 
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Or,  feed. 
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little  ones,  which  ye  said  should  be  a 
prey,  them  will  I  bring  in,  and  they  shall 
know  the  land  which  ye  have  despised. 
(2-)  But  as  for  you,  your  carcases,  they 
shall  fall  in  this  wilderness.  '^'>  And 
your  children  shall  -  wander  in  the  wil- 
dernes?  forty  years,  and  bear  your 
whoredoms,  until  yourcarcasesbe  wasted 
in  the  wilderness,  (^i)  After  the  number 
of  the  days  in  which  ye  searched  the 
land,  even  ''forty  days,  each  day  for  a 
year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even 
forty  years,  and  ye  shall  know  my  ^breach 
of  promise,  i^^'  I  the  Loed  have  said,  I 
will  surely  do  it  unto  all  this  evil  con- 
gregation, that  are  gathered  together 
against  me  :  in  this  wilderness  they  shall 
be  consumed,  and  there  they  shall  die. 

(36)  ^T^^  ^i^g  men,  which  Moses  sent  to 
search  the  land,  who  returned,  and  made 


words.  They  may  bo  attached  to  the  words  which 
precede  :  "And  his  seed  shall  possess  it,  and  tlie  Amale- 
kites  and  the  Canaanites  dwelling  in  the  valley" — i.e., 
shall  possess  the  laud  occupied  liy  them.  There  are 
strong  objections,  however,  to  this  rendering,  as  weU  as 
to  the  rendering  adopted  by  the  Authorised  Version,  if 
the  latter  be  imderstood  as  an  historical  statement 
respecting  the  geographical  position  of  the  Amalekite.s 
and  Canaanites,  of  wMch  Moses  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ignorant,  and  which  may  be  assigned 
with  greater  probability  to  the  "hill"  than  to  the 
"valley."  (Comp.  verse  45  and  Note;  also  Deut.  i.  44, 
where  one  or  both  of  these  races  are  spoken  of  imder 
the  name  of  Amorites  or  mountaineers.)  The  word 
which  is  rendered  "dwelt"  is  of  ten  used  in  reference 
to  a  temporary  sojom-n,  as,  e.g.,  in  Josh.  viii.  9  of  the 
ambuscade  sent  by  Joshua,  which  "abode"  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  and  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  13  of  a  portion  of 
David's  men  who  "abode  by  the  stuff."  It  is  used  also 
in  verse  45  of  this  chapter  in  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  in  the  "hill,"  which  appears  to  be  used  in 
contrast  with  the  "  Yalley."  The  passage  may  be  ren- 
dered thus:  "Now  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites 
are  abiding  iu  the  valley,"  i.e.,  are  lying  in  ambuscade  in 
the  valley,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  attack 
the  Israelites  (comp.  verse  43).  If  this  interpretation  of 
the  words,  which  is  that  of  Ibn  Ezra,  be  adopted,  they 
afford  a  strong  reason  for  the  command  which  fol- 
lows:— "To  morrow  turn  you,  and  get  you  into  the 
wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea" — i.e.,  do  not 
fall  into  the  snare  which  is  laid  for  you,  but  turn  and 
go  in  a  contrary  direction. 

(27)  How  long  shall  I  bear  with  this  evil 
congregation  .  .  .?— Or,  How  long  shalllpardon 
(or  forgive),  &c.  The  verb  is  not  expressed  in  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  verbs  in  verse 
19,  pardon  or  forgive,  should  be  supplied. 

(2s)  As  ye  have  spoken  in  mine  ears,  so  will 
I  do  unto  you.— The  Israelites  had  exclaimed  in 
their  sinful  murmuring  against  God,  "  Would  God  we 
liad  died  in  the  wilderness "  (verse  2) ;  and  God  de- 
clares in  His  wrathful  displeasure  that  the  judgment 
which  they  had  thus  invoked  should  be  inflicted  upon 
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them,  and  that  their  carcases  should  fall  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

(29)  From,  twenty  years  old  and  upward. — 
Bashi  thinks  that  these  words  were  employed  to  show 
that  the  Levitcs  who  were  numbered  from  a  month  old 
and  upwards  were  not  included  in  the  general  sentence 
of  destruction,  and  hence  that  it  is  no  just  cause  of 
astonishment  that  some  of  them,  as,  e.g.,  Eleazar, 
should  have  entered  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(30)  Concerning  which  I  sware.  —  Literally,  I 
lifted  tip  my  hand.  Lifting  up  the  hand  is  the  attitude 
of  swearing.  (See  Gen.  xiv.  22  and  Note ;  Deut.  xxxii. 
40.)  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  original 
covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  renewed  to  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  respecting  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  (Comp.  Gen.  xv.  7,  18,  xvii.  8,  xxii.  16 — 18, 
xxvi.  3,  4,  xxviii.  13 ;  Exod.  \i.  8.) 

(32)  But  as  for  you,  your  carcases,  they 
shall  fall. — Better,  but  your  carcases,  even  yours, 
shall  fall. 

In  this  wilderness. — The  very  words  which  the 
Israelites  themselves  had  used.     (See  verse  2.) 

(33)  And  your  children  shaU  wander. — Better, 
shall  he  she2Jherds,  or,  shall  feed  their  jloclcs. 

Forty  years. — The  forty  years  were  reckoned  from 
the  exodus,  not  from  the  return  of  the  spies  to  Kadesh. 
(See  verse  34  and  Note.) 

And  bear  your  whoredoms.— The  children  were 
doomed  to  bear  the  penalty  of  their  fathers'  apostasy. 
(Comp.  Exod.  xxxiv.  16.) 

(31)  Even  forty  days,  each  day  for  a  year.— 
The  numbering  which  is  recorded  iu  chapter  xxvi.  took 
place  after  the  death  of  A.arou,  which  happened  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after 
the  exodus  (chap,  xxxiii.  38).  Hence  it  follows  that 
tlie  year  and  a  half  wliich  had  elapsed  since  the  exodus 
must  be  included  in  the  forty  years  of  shepherd  life 
in  the  wilderness. 

My  breach  of  promise. — The  noun  which  is  thus 
rendered  occurs  only  in  one  other  place,  viz..  Job 
xxxiii.  10.  The  cognate  verb,  however,  occurs  several 
times  in  this  book  in  the  sense  of  refuse,  disallow,  or 
hinder.  (See  chaps,  xxx.  5,  8,  11,  xxxii.  7.)  The 
meaning  here  appears  to  be  rejection  or  alienation. 
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all  the  congfrc^ation  to  munimr  aj^ainst  "  ueSla.  i;%u'aJ 
liiin,  by  briji{,'iiig  up  a  slander  upon  tlie 
land,  '•'"'  oven  those  men  that  did  bring 
up  the  evil  report  upon  the  land, "  died  by 
the  i>laguc  before  the  Lord,  '**'  But 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunneh,  j/'/Kr/n/rceof  the  men 
that  went  to  search  the  land,  lived  still. 
**''  And  Moses  told  these  sayings  unto 
all  the  chikben  of  Israel :  and  the  people 
mourned  greatly.  <^'''  And  they  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  gat  them  up 
into  the  top  of  the  mountain,  saying,  Lo, 
we  ''he  Itcff,  and  will  go  up  luito  the 
place  which  the  Loud  hath  promised : 
for  we  have  siuned.  '"'  And  Moses  said, 
Wherefore  now  do  ye  transgress  the 
commandment  of  the  Loud  ?  but  it  shall 
not  i)rospcr.  *'-'  Go  not  up,  for  the  Lord 
is    not    among    you ;  that    ye   be   not 


smitten  before  your  enemies.  <*■■"  For 
the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites  arc 
there  before  you,  and  ye  shall  fall  by  the 
sword :  because  ye  are  turned  away 
from  the  Loud,  therefore  the  Lord  will 
not  be  with  you. 

<"'  But  they  presumed  to  go  up  unto 
the  hill  top :  nevertheless  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  Moses, 
departed  not  out  of  the  camp.  <«> 
Then  the  Amalekites  came  down,  and 
the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  hill, 
and  smote  them,  and  "^  discomfited  them, 
even  unto  Hormah. 

CHAPTER  XV.—  (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <-' ''  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them.  When  ye  be  come  into  the 
land  of  your  habitations,  whicli  I  give 


(37)  By  tho  plague. — Tlio  word  maggephah,  wliich 
is  here  renderea  pUujne,  denotes  a  strvlcc.  In  Exod. 
ix.  1 1  it  is  used  of  tlio  len  plagues  of  Egypt.  In  Num. 
xvi.  48,  40,  it  is  used  of  tlio  plapfiio  which  l)roko  out 
after  tho  iiisurreefion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Ahiram, 
and  in  clmp.  xxv.  0—18  of  that,  whieh  broke  out  after 
tho  Israelites  lia<l  joined  In  tlie  idolatrous  and  lascivious 
rites  of  the  Moahites  and  Midianites.  In  1  Sam.  iv.  17, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  0.  xviii.  7,  it  is  used  of  destruction  by  tlio 
sword.  It  appears  to  denote  in  this  place  sudden  death, 
inflicted  by  the  iinniediato  visitation  of  tho  Lord. 

i-«>)  And  tho  people  mourned  greatly.  —  It 
appears  from  what  follows  that  the  sorrow  which  tho 
Israelites  felt  was  sorrow  for  tho  punishment  which 
their  sin  had  entailed,  not  podly  sorrow  for  tlio  sin  itsolf. 

("))  Into  the  top  of  the  mountain.— Or,  towards 
the  top  pf  the  moiiiifain.  This  appears  to  liavo  been 
the  same  route  as  that  by  which  tho  spies  had  gone  iuto 
the  south  country  of  Judica.  (Sco  chap.  xiii.  17.)  It 
seems  to  bo  implied  in  vv.  tt,  45  that  the  people  did 
not  actually  ascend  tho  top  of  tho  adjoining  mountain. 

('-)  Gro  not  up,  for  the  Lord  is  not  among 
you. — Moses  had  already  received  tho  command  which 
is  contained  in  verso  2.5.  Ho  knew,  therefore,  that  tho 
Israelites  would  not  liavo  tho  guidance  of  tho  cloud, 
the  \-isiblo  token  of  tho  Divine  presence. 

(«)  Are  there  before  you.— Or,  u-iU  he  there 
before  you.  If  the  same  persons  arc  hero  spoken  of  as 
in  verso  2o,  it  will  follow  that  they  had  left  their  tem- 
poraiy  abode,  and  gone  up  into  tho  liill  country.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  tho  reference  is  to  different 
portions  of  tho  same  nations. 

(H)  They  presumed  to  go  wp.—i.e..  thnj  made  a 
hold  attempt  to  afcoid  tlie  mountain.  Their  enemies 
appear  to  have  encountered  and  discomfited  them  be- 
fore they  had  actually  gained  the  summit. 

(«>  Then  tho  Amalekites  came  down  .  .  . — 
The  words  "which  dwelt  in  that  hill"  may  refer  to 
the  C'.inaanitcs  only,  or  to  the  Amalekites  anil  tho 
Canaanites,  and  may  denote  either  permanent  residence 
or  temporary  occupation.  If  tho  reference  is,  as  .seems 
most  natural,  to  a  iiermanent  abode,  it  ^vill  follow 
verse  2.5,  for  tho  latter  ver.so  cannot  be  intended  to 
describe  tho  geogi-apbical  position  of  tho  Canaanites. 
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Even  unto  Hormah.— Or,  the  place  of  the  ban. 
The  dcfinito  artich^  is  used  in  this  place,  the  Uurmah. 
If  tho  Hormah  which  is  hero  mentioned  is  identical 
with  tho  Honiiah  of  chap.  xxi.  3,  whore  the  definite 
article  is  not  used,  and  with  the  Honnah  of  Judges 
i.  17,  wc  must  concliule  that  the  name  is  used  pro- 
leptically,  as  is  not  uufrequently  the  ease  in  Scripture. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  each  case  a  diftcrent 
place  is  denoted  by  a  common  name.  The  cognato 
verb  is  employed  in  Dent.  xx.  17,  where  the  command 
is  given  to  devote  tho  Canaanitish  nations  to  utter 
destruction,  i.e.,  to  a  state  of  hormah. 

XV. 
(1.2)  And.  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say- 
ing .  .  . — We  Icam  from  Deut.  i.  46  tliat  tho 
Israelites  "  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days,"  and  from 
Dent.  ii.  I  that  aftenvards  they  "  turned,"  in  obedience 
to  tho  command  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  this 
book,  and  "  took  their  journey  into  the  wilderness  by 
tho  way  of  the  Red  Sea."  It  appears,  further,  from 
Num.  XX.  1  that  in  the  first  month  of  tho  fortieth  year 
they  came  again  into  the  desert  of  Zin,  and  ''  abode  in 
Kadesh."  In  regard  to  tho  transactions  recorded  in 
this  and  in  tho  four  following  chapters  we  have  no 
certain  chronological  data.  The  fact  tliat  additional 
laws  were  given  during  tlie  long  period  of  the  waniler- 
ings  in  tho  wilderness  furnished  a  practical  proof  of 
the  continuance  of  the  covenant  which  had  been  made 
with  Israel  at  Sinai.  Bishop  Wordsworth  supplies 
the  following  answer  to  tho  inquii-y  how  tho 
Israelites  were  ablo  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cattlo  and  of  binls  in  tho  wilderness  to  fulfil  tho 
requirements  of  tho  Le\-itical  law : — "  God,"  he  writes, 
"  promulgated  that  law  on  Mount  Sinai  in  order 
that  it  might  \yo  obscrve<l  in  Canaan  ;  and  when  lie 
gave  it,  tlie  Israelites  had  not  as  yet  incurred  tho 
sentence  of  exclusion,  and  they  niii/ht — and  if  they 
had  not  been  disobedient,  they  would — have  been  in 
Canaan  within  a  fortnight  cif  its  delivery.  The  Lovi- 
tical  law  was  given  under  the  j)r<>sumption  that  they 
would  obey  Him  who  gave  it.  and  that  they  woidd  1)0 
soon  afterwards  in  Canaan,  when  they  would  be  able  to 
comply  with  tliat  kw.   (Comp.  Deut.  iv.  14.)    But  they 
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unto  you,  <^'  and  will  make  an  offering 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  a  burnt  offering, 
or  a  sacrifice  "  in  ^  performing  a  vow,  or 
in  a  freewill  offering,  or  in  your  solemn 
feasts,  to  make  a '  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord,  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock  : 
(*)  Then  '  shall  he  that  offereth  his  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord  bring  a  meat  offering 
of  a  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with  the 
fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  oil.  ''''  And  the 
fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink 
offering  shalt  thou  prepare  with  the 
burnt  offering  or  sacrifice,  for  one  lamb. 
(^)  Or  for  a  ram,  thou  shalt  prepare /or  a 
meat  offering  two  tenth  deals  of  flour 
mingled  mth  the  third  -part  of  an  hin  of 
oil.  (^^  And  for  a  drink  offering  thou 
shalt  offer  the  third  part  of  an  hin  of 
wine,  for  a  sweet  savour  iinto  the  Lord. 
(8)  And  when  thou  prejiarest  a  bullock 
for  a  burnt  offering,  or  for  a  sacrifice  in 
performing  a  vow,  or  peace  offerings 
unto  the  Lord  :  (^*  Then  shall  he  bring 
with  a  bullock  a  meat  offering  of  three 
tenth  deals  of  flour  mingled  with  half 
an  hin  of  oil.  'i*^*  And  thou  shalt  bring 
for  a  drink  offering  half  an  hin  of  wine, 
for  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord.  <"*  Thus  shall  it 
be  done  for  one  bullock,  or  for  one  ram, 
or  for  a  lamb,  or  a  kid.  f^^)  According 
to  the  number  that  ye  shall  prejjare,  so 
shall  ye  do  to  every  one  according  to 
their  number,     t^^)  AU  that  are  born  of 


1  Heb.,5fJJrtrrtidHi/. 


d  El.  12. 
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the  country  shall  do  these  things  after 
this  manner,  in  offering  an  offering  made 
by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 
(i*>  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  you, 
or  whosoever  he  among  you  in  your 
generations,  and  will  offer  an  offering 
made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord  ;  as  ye  do,  so  he  shall  do.  <i^> ''  One 
ordinance  shall  he  hoth  for  you  of  the 
congregation,  and  also  for  the  stranger 
that  sojourneth  xvith  you,  an  ordinance 
for  ever  in  your  generations  :  as  ye  are, 
so  shall  the  stranger  be  before  the 
Lord.  'i*^'  One  law  and  one  manner 
shall  be  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger 
that  sojourneth  with  you. 

'1'''  And  the  Lord  sjjake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <i8)  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  When  ye 
come  into  the  land  whither  I  bring  you, 
*i^)  Then  it  shall  be,  that  when  ye  eat  of 
the  bread  of  the  land,  ye  shall  offer  up 
an  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord.  <2°*  Ye 
shall  offer  up  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your 
dough  for  an  heave  oftering :  as  ye  do 
the  heave  offering  of  the  threshing-floor, 
so  shall  ye  heave  it.  *"'*  Of  the  first  of 
your  dough  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Lord 
an  heave  offering  in  your  generations. 

(22)  ^YiA  if  ye  have  erred,  and  not  ob- 
served all  these  commandments,  which 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  Moses, 
'-^*  even  all  that  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded you  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  from 


luurmiired  against  God  at  Kadesli-barnea,  aud  thus 
"tliey  forfeited  His  favour — they,  as  it  were,  exeoui- 
muuieated  themselves.  They  forfeited  the  jtrivileges 
of  obedience.  Tliey  had  kept  one  Passover  at  Mount 
Sinai,  but  tliere  is  no  ovidence  that  tliey  were  ever 
permitted  to  keep  anotlier  Passover  during  tlio  whole 
term  of  their  wanderings.  They  themselves  felt  and 
acted  as  men  under  a  ban ;  they  did  not  even  ad- 
minister circumcision  in  the  wilderness,  nor  until  thoy 
were  admitted  into  Canaan  under  Joshua;  then — but 
not  till  then — they  were  again  allowed  to  eat  the 
Passover."  The  words  which  follow  were  evidently 
addressed  to  those  of  the  Israelites  who  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  exodus. 

(^)  A  meat  oflfering  of  a  tenth  deal  of  flour 
.  .  . — The  meal  offering  aud  the  drink  offering  which 
are  here  ordered  to  be  brought  when  a  lamb  was 
offered  in  performance  of  a  vow,  or  as  a  free  ■will 
offering,  or  at  the  solemn  feasts,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  were  appointed  to  be  offered  with  the  morning 
and  evening  lamb.  (Exod.  xxix.  38 — 40.)  Meal  offer- 
ings aud  drink  offerings  had  already  been  pi'escribed 
in  connection  with  the  three  great  feasts.  (Lev.  xxiii. 
13,  18,  37.) 

(8)  In  performing  a  vow.— Rather,  in  making 
a  special  voiv.     (See  chap.  vi.  2.) 
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(13)  All    that    are    born   of   the    country. — 

The  Targum  of  Jonathan  is,  "  all  that  are  born  in 
Israel,  and  not  among  the  people."  It  seems  clear, 
however,  from  verso  iJ  that  the  reference  in  this  verse 
is  to  the  indigenous  Israelites. 

(15)  One  ordinance  shall  be  both  for  you  of 
the  congregation  .  .  .—Literally,  As  for  the 
congregation,  tliere  shall  be  one  ordinance  for  you  and 
for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth.  Some  render  the 
words  thus  : — 0  congregation,  one  ordinance  shall  be 
for  you  and  for  the  stranger,  &c. 

(20)  Of  the  first  of  your  dough.— Or,  mixed 
meal.  The  word  arisoth  is  used  only  in  the  plural 
number,  and  is  found  only  in  Neh.  x.  37  aud  Ezek. 
xliv.  30,  besides  this  and  the  following  verse. 

(22)  And  if  ye  have  erred,  and  not  observed. 
— Rather,  And  if  ye  shall  err  and  not  observe. 

(23)  And  henceforward.— Rather,  and  ontuard, 
or  thenceforioUrd.  There  is  nothing  in  the  word  which 
is  here  used  to  denote  whether  the  reference  is  or  is 
not  to  legislation  of  a  later  date  than  that  at  which 
the  words  were  spoken.  The  terminus  a  quo  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  preceding  words.  Comp.  Is.  xviii.  2,  where 
the  meaning  seems  to  be  up  to  the  present  time,  aud 
Ezek.  xxxix.  22,  where  the  reference  is  to  the  indefinite 
future. 


The  Sin  of  /ynorance. 


NUMBERS,  XV. 


T/ie  Sabbalh-breakera. 


the  day  that  the  Loed  commanded  Moses, 
and  lic'iiceforward  ainonf^  your  j^oiRTa- 
tions;  <-"  then  it  .shall  he,  if  oitijitt  be 
coiniiiitlt-'d  hy  ijjjuoraiict'  'witlmut  the 
knt)\vl('il<^('  (jf  th(!  r()nf,''regatioii,  that  all 
the  coiif^^ivj^atioii  sliall  otter  one  young 
bullock  t'or  a  burnt  ottoriiig,  for  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord,  with  his  moat 
ottering,',  aii<l  his  drink  ott'crinj,',  according' 
to  the  ''  manner,  and  one  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin  ottering.  '-''  And  the  priest 
shall  nnike  an  atonement  for  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them  ;  for  it  in 
ignorance  :  and  they  shall  bring  their 
ottering,  a  sacrifice  made  by  lire  mito 
the  LoRU,  and  their  sin  ottering  before 
the  Loitu,  for  their  ignorance  :  '-"'  And 
it  shall  be  forgiven  all  the  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
stranger  that  sojonrncth  among  them ; 
seeing  all  the  people  u'crc  in  ignorance. 
'-'''  And  if  "any  soul  sin  thrt)Ugh  ig- 
norance, then  he  shall  bring  a  she  goat 
of  the  first  year  for  a  sin  ottering. 
'^'  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  soul  that  sinneth  ignorantly, 
when  he  sinneth  by  ignorance  before  the 
LoRU,  to  make  an  atonement  for  him ; 
and  it  shall   be   forgiven  him.     <-'>  Ye 


I  Hi'l>.,  from    the 
eyes. 


Or,  ordituitice. 


3  ni.l>.,  doclli. 


4  Hch.,    trith 
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sliall  liave  one  law  for  him  that  'sinneth 
through  ignonmce,  hotli  for  him  that  is 
born  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among 
them. 

(^>  But  the  soul  that  doeth  ought* 
presumptuously,  whether  he  he  born  in 
the  land,  or  a  stranger,  the  same  re- 
proacheth  the  Lord  ;  and  that  soul 
sliall  be  cut  ott'  from  among  his  people. 
'^''  Because  he  hath  despised  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  hath  broken  his  com- 
mandment, that  soul  shall  utterly  be 
cut  ott";  his  iniquity  ghall  be  ujion  him. 

I'-)  And  while  the  children  of  Israel 
were  in  the  wilderness,  they  found  a 
man  that  gathered  sticks  upon  the 
sabbath  day.  '■"'  And  they  that  found 
him  gathering  sticks  brought  him  unto 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  unto  all  the  con- 
gregation. <■"'  And  they  put  him  *in 
ward,  because  it  was  not  declared  what 
should  be  done  to  him.  <■"'  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  sliall 
be  surely  put  to  death :  all  the  con- 
gregation shall  stone  him  with  stones 
without  the  camp.  (-^''^  And  all  the 
congregation  brought  him  without  the 
camp,  and  stoned  him  with  stones,  and 
he  died ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 


(24)  By  ignorance.— Tho  word  xhegagah  is  used 
to  doiioto  t rims^rossions  oommitlod  mnvittiufrly  in 
contrast  to  sins  coumiitted  prosiuiiptuously  (vorso  30). 
(Sco  Lev.  iv.  2  and  Note.)  Provision  Imd  already  been 
niado  in  Lev.  iv.  for  sius  of  eominission  ooiiiiiiittod  uu- 
wittiiifjly  by  tho  wliolo  cougrcgatiou,  but  no  provision 
appears  to  liavo  been  made  for  tlio  giiilt  poiitractod  in 
tlio  cjiso  of  sins  of  omission.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
ill  this  place  transgivssions  committed  by  an  iiulividiial, 
but  atli'etiii<r  the  whole  of  the  eoiig:repition,  may  bo 
included.  In  Lev.  iv.  1-i  a  young  bullock  is  appointed 
as  a  sill  cifferiiig  ;  in  the  present  case  a  young  bullock 
is  appointed  for  a  Imrut  oiferiug  and  a  kid  of  tho 
goats  for  a  sin  offering.  It  must  be  remoml)ered, 
moreover,  tiiat  tlio  commandments  delivered  in  this 
chapter  have  express  reference  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
whereas  many  of  the  commandments  proriously  de- 
livered had  already  beeoine  obligatory. 

(■^>  For  it  is  ignorance.— Rather,  for  it  is  a 
sin  of  iyiioiancc,  or  (iii  i-iror.  So  also  at  the  end  of  the 
verse. 

(26)  Seeing  all  the  people  were  in  ignorance.— 
Bather,  for  in  regard  to  all  the  people,  it  was  done  in 
ignorance,  or  uniritliitghj. 

(-")  And  if  any  soul  sin  through  ignorance. — 
There  is  no  restrietiun  here,  as  in  Lev.  iv.  27,  to  sins  of 
cominissidii. 

(;»)  That    doeth    ought     presumptuously.— 

Literally,  iritli  a  hiijli  hand. 

Reproaehoth  the  Lord.— Rather,  bUisphcmeth,  as 
in  2  Kings  xix.  tJ,  22. 


(32)  And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were 
in  the  wilderness  .  .  .—Better,  Now  the  children 
of  Israel  were  in  the  iBildcrncs^,  and  they  found,  &.C. 
It  is  probable  that  tho  incident  which  is  here  recorded 
is  designed  to  illustrate  the  presumptuous  sins  wliich 
were  to  bo  punished  by  death.  Tho  offence  may  have 
been  coniniitfed  shortly  after  the  promidgaticm  of  the 
commandments  contained  in  this  diapter,  but  nil  that 
is  certain  is  that  it  was  committed  "  in  the  wilderness," 
i.e.,  according  to  Ibn  Ezra,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
I)ut  more  probably  during  the  period  of  the  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness  after  tho  arrival  at  Kadesh.  ^iO 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  verso  as  to  the  time 
at  which  the  account  was  committed  to  writing.  The 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  obligatorj-  in  the  wilder- 
ness as  well  as  in  the  land  of  Canaan  leomp.  Exod.  xvi. 
27 — 30),  and  the  punishment  of  death  had  already  been 
denounced  against  those  who  profane<l  it  by  doing  any 
work  thereon  (see  Exod.  xxxi.  1-5.  xxxv.  2),  but  tlie 
manner  in  wliich  death  was  to  be  inflicted  does  not 
ap)>ear  to  have  been  hitherto  declared.  The  same  verb 
which  is  here  rendered  •'declared"  occurs  in  the 
parallel  case  of  the  blasphemer  in  Lev.  xxiv.  12.  where 
it  is  rendered  "shewed": — "And  they  put  him  inward, 
that  the  mind  of  the  Lord  might  bo  shewed  them." 
The  punishment  of  death  had  already  been  denounced 
against  those  who  cursed  father  or  mother  (Lev.  xx.  9). 
It  ccmld  hardly  be  thought  that  a  lighter  punishment 
was  to  be  iiiHieted  on  one  who  blasphemed  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  in  that  case,  .is  in  this,  the  mode  of  death 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  pre\"ionsly  enjoined. 
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The  Law  of  Fringes. 


NUMBEES,   XVI. 


Tlie  Rebellion  of  Korah. 


(3'')  And  the  Lokd  spake  unto  Mo&es, 
saying,  '^^)  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  bid  "them  that  they  make 
them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their 
garments  tlii-oughout  their  generations, 
and  that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of 
the  borders  a  ribband  of  blue :  '^''^  and 
it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye 
may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all 
the  commandments  of  the  Lokd,  and  do 
them ;  and  that  ye  seek  not  after  your 
own  heart  and  your  own  eyes,  after 
which  ye  use  to  go  a  whoring  :  (•***)  that 
ye  may  remember,  and  do  all  my  com- 
mandments, and  be  holy  unto  your 
God,  (*i>  I  am  the  Lord  your  God, 
which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 


\a  Dtnit.      22. 
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Egypt,  to  be  your  God  :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— (1)  Now  'Korah, 
tbe  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the 
son  of  Levi,  and  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
the  sons  of  EHab,  and  On,  the  son  of 
Peleth,  sons  of  Reuben,  took  men:  '^> 
and  they  rose  up  before  Moses,  with 
certain  of  the  children  of  Israel,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  as- 
sembly, '^  famous  in  the  congregation, 
men  of  renown:  t^)  and  they  gathered 
themselves  together  against  Moses  and 
against  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them, 
1  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all 
the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of 


(38)  That  they  make   them  fringes    .    .    .— 

Better,  That  they  make  them  tassels  on  the  corners  of 
their  garments  throughout  their  generations,  and  that 
they  put  vpon  the  tassel  of  the  corner  (i.e..  on  each 
tassel)  a  thread  [or  cord)  of  blue.  Tlie  tassels  (zirith) 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  gedilim  (fringes)  of  Deut. 
xxii.  12.  The  outer  garment  of  the  Jews  was  a  four- 
cornered  cloth,  which  was  also  used  by  the  poor  as  a 
couuterpauo  (Exod.  xxii.  26,  27).  It  appears  to  have 
been  commonly  used  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  tlirough 
which  the  head  was  put,  so  that  one-half  covered  the 
front  and  the  other  the  back  of  the  body.  These  tassels, 
or  fringes  (LXX.  KpatrweSa — craspeda),  were  enlarged 
by  the  Pharisees  to  exhibit  their  punctilious  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law  (Matt.  xxii.  5).  Great  sanctity  was 
attaclied  to  these  fringes  or  tassels,  and  for  this 
cause  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  desired  to 
touch  a  kraspedon  of  our  Saviour's  garment  (Matt. 
ix.  20). 

(39)  That  ye  seek  not  after  your  own  heart.— 
Orj  That  ye  go  not  about,  or  search  not  out,  &c. 

XVI. 

(1)  Now  Korah,   the   son  of  Izhar    .    .    . — 

Some  suppose  that  the  copula  befoi-e  "  Dathan  and 
Abiram  "  should  be  omitted,  and  that  the  verse  should 
be  rendered  thus :  Noiv  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the 
son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  took  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  &c.  The  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  is  the  only  important  event  which  is  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  protracted  wandering  in  tlie 
desert.  The  time  and  place  of  its  occurrence  cannot 
be  positively  determined.  The  circumstances  out  of 
which  it  appears  to  have  arisen  render  it  probable  that 
it  took  place  during  one  of  the  early  years  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  ■ndlderness,  either  during  the  abode 
at  Kadesli  or  subsecpiently  to  the  departure  from  it. 
In  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  occurrence  took 
place  during  the  sojourn  at  Kadesli,  it  may  be  urged — 
(1)  that  the  history  of  the  Israelites  between  the  first 
and  the  second  encampments  at  Kadesh  appears  to  be 
designedly  i-egardcd  and  treated  as  a  blank ;  and  (2) 
that  during  that  interval  they  appear  to  have  been 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  wilderness,  whilst  the 
narrative  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah  seems  to  assume  the 
concentration  of  the  people  in  one  place.  The  whole 
of  the  narrative  bears  the  clear  impress  of  historical 


truth.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  amongst  whom 
Korah  holds  the  most  conspicuous  place  (comp.  chaps, 
xvi.  1,  xxvi.  9 ;  Jude,  ver.  11),  belonged  to  the  triljes  of 
Levi  and  Reuben.  Korah,  as  the  descendant  of  Izhar, 
the  brother  of  Amram,  who  was  the  father  (or,  as  some 
maintain,  the  more  distant  ancestor)  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  may  well  bo  supposed  to  have  been  jealous  of 
the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  priestly  family,  and 
also  of  the  leadership  of  Elizaphau,  the  son  of  Uzziel 
(chap.  iii.  301,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  youngest 
sou  of  Kohath,  whilst  the  name  of  Izhar  stands  next 
to  that  of  Amram  (chap.  iii.  19).  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  moreover,  as  the  sous  of  Eliab,  the  son 
of  Pallu,  the  son  of  Reuben  (chap.  xxvi.  5 — 9),  who 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob,  may,  on  like  grounds, 
be  supijoscd  to  have  been  discontented  on  account 
of  the  transference  of  the  birthright,  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  the  leadership  which  had  been  possessed 
by  their  tribe,  and  which  was  now  held  by  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  regarded 
the  priesthood  also  as  amongst  the  prei-ogatives  of  the 
firstborn  which  should  have  descended  to  them.  The 
proximity  of  the  Kohathitos  to  the  Reubenites — for  both 
were  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle — 
afforded  opportunity  for  their  common  deliberations ; 
and  it  has  been  inferred  by  some,  from  verses  24 — 27, 
that  they  had  erected  a  tabernacle  in  rivalry  with  tlio 
Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation.  No  further  mention 
is  made  of  the  name  of  On,  nor  is  he  expressly  included 
in  the  account  of  the  final  punishment. 

(2)  And  they  rose  up    .    .    .—i.e.,  in  rebellion. 
Two    hundred    and    fifty   princes    .    .    .— 

It  has  been  inferred  from  chap,  xxvii.  3,  where  it  is 
stated  that  Zelophehad,  the  Manassito,  did  not  take 
part  in  the  rebellion,  that  these  princes,  or  chief  men 
of  the  congregation,  belonged  to  the  other  tribes  of 
Israel  as  well  as  that  of  Levi.  They  are  called  Korah's 
company  because  he  was  their  leader,  and  it  is  probable 
from  verse  8  that  a  largo  number  of  them  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi. 

(3)  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you  .  .  —Or, 
enough  for  you  (comp.  Gen.  xlv.  28),  i.e.,  you  liave  held 
the  priesthood  and  the  government  long  enough;  or, 
Let  it  be  enough  for  you  to  be  mimbered  amongst  the 
holy  people  unthout  usurping  dominion  over  them. 
It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  address  that 
Korah  laid  claim  to  a  universal  priesthood  on  behalf  of 
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them,  and  the  Lord  is  among  them : 
AvherefVu-e  then  lift  ye  uj)  yourselves 
above  the  congrej^'ation  of  the  Loud? 

'"  And  when  Moses  heard  it,  he  fi-11 
upon  ills  face:  ''"*  and  he  spalcc  unto 
Korah  and  unto  all  his  company,  say- 
ing. Even  to  morrow  the  Loud  will 
shew  who  arc  his,  and  who  is  holy ; 
and  will  cause  him  to  come  near  unto 
liini :  even  him.  whom  he  hath  chosen 
will  he  cause  to  come  near  unto  him. 
<'■>  Tiiis  do;  Take  you  ccmsers,  Korah, 
and  all  his  company ;  '"'  and  put  fire 
therein,  and  put  incense  in  them  before 
the  Loud  to  morrow :  and  it  shall  be 
that  the  man  whom  the  Loud  doth 
choose,  he  shall  he  holy  :  yo  tnlce  too 
much  u])on  you,  yc  sons  of  Levi. 

'-'  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Hear, 
I  pray  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi :  <*'  seemeth 
it  but  a  small  thing  unto  you,  that  the 
God  of  Israel  hath  separated  j^ou  from 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  bring  you 
near  to  himself  to  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  to  stand 
before  the  congregation  to  minister 
unto  them  ?  (^^)  And  he  hath  brought 
thee  near  to  him,  and  all  thy  brethren 


t  Ili-b.,  t/ore  out. 


the  sons  of  Levi  with  thee  :  and  seek  ye 
the  priesthood  al.so?  <"'  For  which 
cause  loth  thou  and  all  thy  company 
arc  gathered  together  agaiiist  the 
Lord  :  and  what  is  Aaron,  that  ye 
murmur  against  him  ? 

<'-'  And  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab :  which 
said,  ^V^e  will  not  come  up :  •''•'  is  it  a 
small  liiing  that  thou  hast  brought  us 
up  oiit  of  a  land  that  flowetli  witli  milk 
and  honey,  to  kill  us  in  the  wilderness, 
except  thou  make  thyself  altogether  a 
prince  over  us?  <"'  Moreover  thon  hast 
not  brought  us  into  a  land  that  flowetli 
with  milk  and  honey,  or  given  us  iu- 
lieritance  of  fiehls  and  vineyards  :  wilt 
thou  'put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men? 
we  will  not  come  up. 

<!*•  And  Moses  was  very  wroth,  and 
said  unto  the  Lord,  "Respect  not  thou 
their  offering :  I  have  not  taken  one  ass 
from  them,  neither  have  I  hurt  one  of 
them.  (""''  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah, 
Be  thou  and  all  thy  company  before  the 
Lord,  thou,  and  thej^,  and  Aaron,  to 
morrow  :  '^''^  and  take  every  man  his 
censer,  and  put  incense  in  them,  and 


llio  ppoplo.  (losirruiiiff  probably  to  secure  the  chief  place 
in  tliiit  in-iostliood  for  liimsclf. 

'■''  And  ho  spake  unto  Korah  and  unto  all 
his  company. — The  words  seem  to  liave  boon  ad- 
dro^jsi'd  only  to  Korah  and  his  company,  not  to  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  wlio  do  not  ap])i'arto  have  been  present  on 
tliis  occasion.  (See  verso  lii,  where  Moses  is  repre- 
scnteil  as  .sondinpf  for  Dathan  and  Abiram.) 

Even  to-morrow.— Literally,  In  the  morning.  It 
may  be  tliat  On  and  also  tho  sons  of  Korah  profited  l)y 
this  suspension  of  tho  judfjinent  which  was  about  to 
overtake  those  wlio  persisted  in  their  rebellion. 

(li)  Take  you  consers.— Tho  offering  of  incense 
was  the  peculiar  prerojjative  and  the  holiest  function  of 
the  priesthood.  Tlie  destruction  of  Nadab  and  Abilin 
ou^ht  to  have  served  as  a  warning  to  Korah  and  liis 
company  not  to  provoke  a  similar  exhibition  of  tho 
Divine  displeasure. 

<")  Yo  take  too  much  upon  you  .  .  .—Moses 
here  adopts  tlie  lanjjuap;o  of  Korah  in  verso  3.  Tlio 
meaninfi  appears  to  be,  as  more  fully  explained  in  ver.ses 
9,  10,  that  it  oujjlit  to  have  sufficed  Kor.ah  and  tho 
other  Levites  that  they  liad  been  chosen  from  nmonpfst 
their  brethren  to  discharge  the  inferior  offices  of  tho 
sanctuary. 

00)  And  seek  ye  tho  priesthood  also?— Tho 
TarRunis  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  understand  tho 
reference  to  be  to  tlie  liigh  priesthood.  As  tho  other 
Levites  who  belonged  to  Korah's  company  sought  tho 
priesthood,  so  Korah  may  liavo  aimed  at  tho  high 
priest  hoo<I. 

('-')  And  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan  and 
Abiram  .  .  . — If,  as  seems  probable  from  verse  3, 
Dathan  and  Abiram  had  joined  Korah  aud  his  com- 
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pany  in  the  address  to  Moses  which  is  contained  in 
verse  3,  tliey  nmst  have  subsequently  withdi-awn  them- 
selves and  retired  to  their  own  tents,  from  which  they 
refused  to  go  up  at  tlio  bidding  of  Moses. 

(15)  A  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey. — The  description  of  the  land  of  promise  is 
hero  applied  perversely  and  ironically  to  tno  land  of 
Eg>Tt. 

(11)  Moreover  thou  hast  not  brought  us  .  .  . 
— The  words  which  tho  Lord  had  .spoken  to  Moses 
(Exod.  iii.  8)  couccrning  the  deliverance  from  Egyi't, 
and  the  bringing  of  the  people  into  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  liouey,  liad  l)een  connnunieatcd  I)y  Aaron 
to  the  people  (Exod.  iv.  30).  Dathan  and  Aliiram  re- 
proach Moses,  as  though  lie  was  responsible  for  tlicir 
protracted  sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 

Wilt  thou  put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men? 
— Hebrew,  those  men.  The  same  expression  is  em- 
ployed in  its  literal  signification  in  regard  to  Samson 
(Judges  x\'i.  21).  It  is  probably  used  Iiere  in  the 
same  manner;  or,  it  may  be,  to  denote  an  alleged 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Moses  to  blind  tlie  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  \-iolation  of  promises  solemnly  made  to 
them,  and  to  impo.se  upon  them  a  law  of  blind  obedience 
to  his  own  arbitrary  injunctions. 

(15)  I  have  not  taken  one  ass  from  them  .  .  . 
— In  answer  to  the  accusation  prefeiTcil  against  him  in 
verse  13,  Moses  vindicates  himself  from  tlie  cliargc  of 
op))ression  or  extortion. 

(17)  Take  every  man  his  censer.— Tliese  censors 
may  have  been  housiholcl  vc-^sels  resembling  censers, 
and  available  for  the  same  purpose;  or  they  may  hiive 
Ijoen  vessels  which  were  used  by  tlie  heads  of  houses,  as 
priestSj  before  the  order  of  priesthood  was  restricted  to 
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bring  ye  before  the  Lord  every  man  bis 
censer,  two  bundred  and  fifty  censers ; 
thou  also,  and  Aaron,  each  of  you  his 
censer. 

(18)  And  they  took  every  man  his 
censer,  and  put  fire  in  them,  and  laid 
incense  thereon,  and  stood  in  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
with  Moses  and  Aaron.  <i^'  And  Korah 
gathered  all  the  congregation  against 
them  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation :  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  con- 
gregation. 

(20)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  (-i)  Separate 
yourselves  from  among  this  congrega- 
tion, that  I  may  consume  them  in  a 
moment,  f^-^'  And  they  fell  upon  their 
faces,  and  said,  O  God,  the  God  of  the 
spu'its  of  all  flesh,  shall  one  man  sin, 
and  wilt  thou  be  wroth  with  all  the 
congregation  ?  f-^'  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  <-*'  Speak  unto  the 
congregation,  saying,  Get  you  up  from 
about  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram. 

(25)  And  Moses  rose  up  and  went  unto 
Dathan  and  Abiram  ;  and  the  elders  of 
Israel  followed  him,     (^6)  And  he  spake 
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unto  the  congregation,  saying.  Depart, 
I  pray  you,  from  the  tents  of  these 
wicked  men,  and  touch  nothing  of 
their's,  lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  then- 
sins.  (^''  So  they  gat  up  from  the 
tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  on  every  side :  and  Dathan 
and  Abiram  came  out,  and  stood  in 
the  door  of  their  tents,  and  their 
wives,  and  their  sons,  and  tlieir  little 
children,  '^sj  _^jj^  Moses  said.  Hereby 
ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent 
me  to  do  all  these  works;  for  I  have 
not  done  them  of  mine  own  mind.  '-^'  If 
these  men  die  ^the  common  death  of 
all  men,  or  if  they  be  visited  after  the 
visitation  of  all  men ;  theii  the  Lord 
hath  not  sent  me.  (^'''  But  if  the  Lord 
^make  a  new  thing,  and  the  earth  open 
her  mouth,  and  swallow  them  up,  with 
all  that  appertain  unto  them,  and  they 
go  down  quick  into  the  pit ;  then  ye 
shall  understand  that  these  men  have 
provoked  the  Lord. 

(:3i)  "And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking  all  these 
words,  that  the  ground  clave  asunder 
that  ivas  under  them  :  (^-)  and  the  earth 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them 
up,  and  their  houses,  and  all  the  men 


the  family  of  Aaron ;  or  they  may  have  been  made  by 
Korah  and  his  company  for  their  own  use. 

(13)  All  the  congregation. — It  is  evident  from 
these  words  that  there  was  a  general  disposition  on 
the  part  of  tlie  people  to  favour  the  insurrection  of 
Korah  against  Moses  and  Aaron. 

(21)  Separate  yourselves  from  among  this 
congregation  .  .  . — By  their  obedience  to  tlie 
summons  of  Korah  the  congregation  generally,  or  at 
least  a  large  portion  of  it.  had  made  themselves  par- 
takers in  his  sin,  and  had  become  obnoxious  to  the 
Divine  wi'atli. 

(24)  Get  you  up  from  about  the  tabernacle 
of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.— It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  mishhan 
(tabernacle)  in  this  and  in  tlie  27th  verse.  The  word,  in 
the  singular  number,  commonly  denotes  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation — i.e.,  the  boarded  erection  which 
was  covered  by  tlie  ohel,  or  tent.  The  word  means 
simply  a  "  dwelling-place,"  and  it  may  denote  in  this 
and  in  the  27th  verse  a  rival  tabernacle  which  had  been 
erected  by  Korah  and  the  other  conspirators ;  or  it 
may  denote,  in  a  collective  sense,  the  tent  of  Korah, 
which  may  have  been  contumaciously  pitched  near  that 
of  the  Renbeuites,  .lud  also  the  tents  of  Dathan  and 
Aljiram,  which  were  in  proximity  to  those  of  the  Koha- 
thites,  but  further  removed  from  tlie  Tabernacle.  Tlie 
substitution  of  the  word  "  tents  "  in  verse  26,  in  which 
Moses  delivers  to  the  people  the  command  contained  in 
verse  24,  seems  to  favour  tlie  latter  of  these  explanations. 

(27)  And  Dathan  and  Abiram  came  out  .  .  . 
— No  mention  is  made  of  the  position  of  Korah  at  this 


time,  neither  is  any  mention  made  of  his  sons,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  chap.  xxvi.  11,  "  died  not "  when  the 
company  of  Korah  died.  His  descendants  are  men- 
tioned in  1  Ohron.  vi.  22 — 38,  and  mention  is  made  of 
"  the  sons  of  Korah "  in  the  titles  of  eleven  of  the 
Psalms.  Samuel  the  prophet  and  Heman  the  singer 
were  of  this  family  (1  Chrou.  yi.  22,  33). 

(28)  To  do  all  these  works.— i.e.,  to  bring  the 
people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  exchange  the  first- 
born for  the  Levites,  to  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sous 
to  the  priesthood,  and  generally  to  declare  the  will  of 
the  Lord  to  the  people. 

(30)  Make  a  new  thing. — Liter.ally,  create  a  crea- 
tion— i.e.,  do  something  liitlierto  unknowoi. 

Into  the  pit.— Literally,  into  Sheol. 

(32)  And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  .  .  .— 
Had  this  verse  stood  alone  it  might  have  been  inferred 
that  Koivali  and  his  family  shared  the  fate  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram  and  their  families  and  households.  In 
reg.ard  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  however,  there  is  direct 
evidence  that  they  did  not  share  in  the  punishment  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  (see  Note  on  verse  27) ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  Korah  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  he 
Ijcrished  by  fire  with  the  250  men  who  offered  incense 
^vitll  him.  It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat  in  cliap.  xxvi.  10 
Koi-ah  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram  (see  Note  in  loc.) ;  but  in  the  other  places  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  conspiracy,  the  fate  of 
the  chief  conspirators  is  separated.  Thus,  in  Dent.  x\ 
6  we  read  only  of  what  God  did  unto  Dathan  an  1 
Abiram  and  their  households  and  tents;  and  in  Ps. 
C'S'i.  17  we  read  that  "  The  earth  opened  and  swallowed 
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that  appertained  unto  Korali,  and  all 
their  goods.  <"*  They,  and  all  that 
appertained  to  tlicni,  wt-nt  duwn  alive 
into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  closed  upon 
them:  and  they  perished  from  ani(>n<^ 
the  congrei^ation.  <•"'  And  all  Israel 
that  were  round  about  them  fled  at  the 
cry  of  them :  for  they  said,  Lest  the 
earth  swallow  us  up  aho.  <•''''  And  there 
came  out  a  fire  from  the  Loiu),  and 
consumed  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  that  otleri'd  incense. 

(3«)  And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  l-'^'  Speak  luito  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Aaron  the  priest,  that  he  take  up  the 
censers  out  of  the  burning,  and  scatter 
thou  the  fire  yonder ;  for  they  are 
hallowed.  W  The  censers  of  these 
sinners  against  their  own  souls,  let 
them  make  them  broad  plates  for  a 
covering  of  the  altar :  for  they  ofiered 
them  before  the  Loud,  therefore  they 
are  hallowed  :  and  they  shall  be  a  sign 
unto  the  children  of  Israel.  <^'  And 
Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  brasen 
censers,  wherewith  they  that  were 
burnt    had    offered ;     and     they    were 


made  broad  plates  for  a  covering  of 
the  altar:  <""  to  he  a  memorial  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  no  stranger, 
which  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  come 
near  to  ofl'er  incense  l)efore  the  Lokd  ; 
that  he  be  not  as  Korah,  and  as  his 
company :  as  the  Lokd  said  to  him  by 
the  hand  of  Moses. 

<"'  But  on  the  moiTow  all  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel 
murmured  against  Moses  and  against 
Aaron,  saying.  Ye  have  killed  the 
people  of  the  Lokd.  <^-'  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  congregation  was 
gathered  against  Moses  and  against 
Aaron,  that  they  looked  tdward  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and, 
behold,  the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Loud  ajjpeared.  ''^'  And 
Moses  and  Aaron  came  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  '*" 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say- 
ing, <^>  Get  you  up  from  among  this 
congregation,  that  I  may  consume 
them  as  in  a  moment.  And  they  fell 
upon  their  faces.  '^>  And  Moses  said 
unto  Aaron,  Take  a  censer,  and   put 


■an  Daflian,  and  covered  tlio  company  of  Abiram," 
whilst  ill  till'  fdllowiiifj  voisc  it  is  luUlcd  that  "  Tlio 
flame  hunu'd  up  the  wicked."  If  Korah 's  tent  re- 
mained iu  its  appiiiiited  place  anioiifjst  the  Kohathites, 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  clia.sm  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  touts  of  Datliaii  and  Abiram  ;  or  if 
Korah  had  pitched  a  tent  for  himself  adjoining  the 
tents  of  Dathaii  and  Abiram,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
those  only  of  his  liousehold  remained  iu  it  who  shared 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  that  his  sons  remained  amonpst 
flic  other  Kohathites,  or  with<lrew  with  tlie  rest  of  tlie 
congregatiou  at  the  command  of  Moses.  It  is  most 
natural  to  suppose  that  Korah  was  at  this  time  before 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  the  2.")0  men  of  his 
company  wlio  hail  ])resumed  to  offer  incense,  and  that 
he  shared  their  doom,  Ibn  Ezra  ob.serves  that  iu  tlie 
song  of  tlie  Red  Sea  tli(>re  is  uo  nientiou  made  of  the 
drowning  of  Pliaraoh,  but  only  of  his  chariots  and 
hosts;  whilst  in  Ps,  exxxvi.  ].">  we  read  that  Pharaoh 
and  his  liost  were  overt lirowii  iu  tlie  Red  Sea. 
(3o)  And  there  came  out  a  fire  from  the  Lord 

.  .  . — It  was  thus,  as  Bisliop  Wordsworth  has  ob- 
served, that  "  Korah  and  his  company  were  puni.shed 
by  the  same  element  as  that  by  wliicli  they  had  sinned." 

(37)  Speak  unto  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  .  .  . 
— Aaron  was  sliortly  to  l)c  euii>loyed  iu  an  act  of  sacer- 
dotal miuistration  and  iutirci'ssiou.  for  wliich  he  would 
have  become  dis((iialificd  had  he  been  cercmoiiially  de- 
filed by  conta<'t  with  tilings  pertaining  to  the  dead. 

(3S)  T^heso  sinners  ngainst  their  own  souls.— 
i.e..  men  who  have  forfeited  their  lives  by  their  sin. 

Let  them  make  them  broad  plates    .   .    .— 
It  was  tlius  that  the  sacrilegious  act  of  Korah  and  his 
company  was  made  the  oceasimi  of  a  permanent  warn- 
ing against  all  similar  profauatiou  of  holy  things.    The 
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altar  of  bumt-offering  had  already  a  covering  of  brass ; 
but,  as  the  altar  was  made  of  wood,  an  additional  cover- 
ing afforded  further  security  against  the  fire  wliich  was 
continually  burning  on  it.  Tlio  censers  of  Korah  and 
his  company  were  made  of  brass  (verso  30).  Those  of 
Aaron  and  his  sous  aro  thought  by  somo  to  liavo  lx;on 
made  of  silver,  but  there  seems  to  bo  no  sufficient 
authority  for  this  supposition;  and  in  Exod.  xxxWii.  3, 
where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used,  but  which  iu  the 
English  version  is  rendered  "  firepaus,"  it  is  said  that 
all  the  vessels  of  the  altar  were  made  of  brass.  In  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  censers  were  made  of  gold  (1  Kings 
vii.  .50).  That  used  by  Aaron  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment was  of  gold.     (Comp.  Heb.  ix.  4  ;  Rev.  ^-iii.  3.) 

(■■»)  Wherewith  they  that  were  burnt  had 
offered. — Or,  which  they  u'ho  were  burnt  liad  brought 
nirjh  (i'.f.,  unto  the  Lord). 

(<o»  To  be  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of 
Israel.— The  Apostle  Judo  warns  Christians  by  the 
same  example  against  the  profanation  of  DiWno  ordi- 
nances (verse  11 ). 

('!)  But  on  the  morrow  .  .  . — It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  depra\-ity 
of  the  Immau  heart  tliau  is  afforded  by  this  outbreak  of 
the  same  spirit  of  rebellion  which  had  been  so  signally 
punished  on  the  preceding  day. 

('-'»  And,  behold,  the  cloud  covered  it.— Tlio 
cloud  had  jirobibly  bc^n  removed  on  the  preceding 
day  when  the  rel>els  were  consume<l.  and  was  now 
again  restored  in  oiiler  to  cueourage  Moses  and  Aaron. 

(16)  Take  a  censer.- Better,  the  ccnucr.  The  ref- 
erence appears  to  bo  to  the  golden  censer  of  the  high 
priest.  Incense  was  an  emblem  of  prayer,  and  a  figure 
of  the  intercession  and  mediation  of  ChriBt.  (See  Ps. 
cxli.  2  J  Rev.  viii.  3,  4.) 
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fire  therein  from  off  tlie  altar,  and  pat 
on  incense,  and  go  quickly  \iuto  the 
congregation,  and  make  an  atonement 
for  them :  for  there  is  wrath  gone  out 
from  the  Lord  ;  the  plague  is  begun. 
(*'"'  And  Aaron  took  as  Moses  com- 
manded, and  ran  into  the  midst  of 
the  congregation;  and,  behold,  the 
plague  was  begun  among  the  people : 
and  he  put  on  incense,  and  made  an 
atonement  for  the  people.  '*^'  And  he 
stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living ; 
and  the  plague  was  stayed.  <^'  Now 
they  that  died  in  the  plague  were 
fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred, 
beside  them  that  died  about  the  matter 
of  Korah.  (^o)  ^^^  Aaron  returned 
unto  Moses  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and 
the  plague  was  stayed. 

CHAPTEE  XVII.— (1)  And  the  Loed 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  '-*  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  take  of  every 
one  of  them  a  rod  according  to  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  of  all  their 
princes  according  to  the  hoiase  of  their 
fathers  twelve  rods :    write  thou  every 


1  Heb.,  a  rod 

une  prince,  t    od 
fur  one  yriiti:c. 


man's  name  upon  his  rod.  <''  And  thou 
shalt  write  Aaron's  name  upon  the  rod 
of  Levi :  for  one  rod  shall  he  for  the 
head  of  the  house  of  their  fathers.  <*' 
And  thou  shalt  lay  them  up  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before 
the  testimony,  "where  I  will  meet  with 
you.  (5J  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  the  man's  rod,  whom  I  shall 
choose,  shall  blossom :  and  I  will 
make  to  cease  from  me  the  murmur- 
ings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  whereby 
they  murmur  against  you. 

"''  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  every  one  of  their  princes 
gave  him  ^a  rod  apiece,  for  each  prince 
one,  according  to  their  fathers'  houses, 
even  twelve  rods  :  and  the  rod  of  Aaron 
lyas  among  their  rods.  <'>  And  Moses 
laid  up  the  rods  before  the  Lord  in  the 
tabernacle  of  witness. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the 
morrow  Moses  went  into  the  tabernacle 
of  witness;  and,  behold,  the  rod  of 
Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi  was  budded, 
and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed 
blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds.  (^*  And 
Moses  brought  out  all   the  rods  from 


And  go  quickly. — Or,  and  carry  it  qjiicMy. 

(i7)  And  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  congrega- 
tion.— The  whole  occasion  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
On  ordinary  occasions  incense  miglit  only  bo  offered  on 
the  golden  altar  ivithin  the  holy  place  in  which  the 
priests  ministered. 

(18)  And  he  stood  between  the  dead  and  the 
living  .  .  . — Aaron  was,  in  this  respect,  a  striking 
type  of  Christ,  wlio  "  hath  given  himself  for  lis  an 
offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling 
savour"  (Eph.  v.  2). 

XVII. 

(2)  And  take  of  every  one  of  them   .    .    . — 

Better,  And  take  of  them  a  rod  for  each  father's 
hoiise. 

Twelve  rods. — Some  suppose  that  Aaron's  rod 
was  not  included  amongst  tlie  twelve.  Others  suppose 
that  one  rod  only  was  taken  for  the  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.  The  latter  supposition  is  more  accordant 
with  the  terms  here  employed  than  tlie  former,  and  is 
supported  by  Deut.  xxvii.  12,  13,  where  Joseph  stands 
for  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  Levi 
is  included  amongst  the  twelve  tribes. 

Write  thou  every  man's  name  upon  his  rod. 
— This  was  iu  accordance  with  an  Egyptian  custom. 
(See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Mgyptians,  III.  388.)  The 
propliet  Ezekiel  received  a  similar  injunction  (Ezek. 
xxxvii.  16). 

(3)  And  thou  shalt  write  Aaron's  name  upon 
the  rod  of  Levi. — Aaron  was  descended  from  the 
second  son  of  Lo^i.  He  was  not,  therefore,  the  natural, 
but  the  divinely-appointed  head  of  his  father's  house, 
and  hence  it  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  purpose 


contemplated  to  have  inscribed  the  name  of  Le^d  upon 
the  rod.  Aaron  was  constituted  the  head  alike  of  the 
priests  and  of  the  Levites,  into  which  two  classes  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  diwled. 

W  Where  I  will  meet  with  you.— Kather,  where 
I  meet  with  you. 

(5)  The  man's  rod,  whom  I  shall  choose,  shall 
blossom. — Or,  shall  sprout  forth  or  put  forth  —  i.e., 
leaves  or  blossoms.  Achilles,  when  enraged  against 
Agamemnon,  is  made  to  swear  a  solemn  oath  by  his 
sceptre  which,  having  once  left  its  stock  on  the  moun- 
tains, shall  never  again  grow.  King  Latinus  is  repre- 
sented by  Virgil  as  confii-ming  liis  covenant  with  ^ueas 
by  a  similar  oath. 

(8)  Behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house  of 
Levi  was  budded  .  .  .—As  the  budding  of  Aaron's 
rod  was  the  divinely  appointed  proof  of  the  establishment 
of  the  priesthood  in  his  person  and  in  his  posterity,  so 
our  Lord  proved  Himself  to  be  the  true  Higli  Priest 
over  the  House  of  God  by  coming  forth  as  "a  rod 
[or  shoot]  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse  "  (Isa.  xi.  1),  and  as 
"  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  "  (Isa.  liii.  2).  The  miracu- 
lous shooting  forth  of  Aaron's  dry  rod  maybe  regarded 
as  a  type  of  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation  iu  the 
Church,  and  more  especially  in  the  work  of  the  ministry; 
"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Zech.  iv.  6). 

And  yielded  almonds.  —  Better,  and  brought 
almonds  to  maturity,  or  yielded  ripe  almonds.  The 
word  shajced  (almond-tree)  is  a  cognate  form  of  the  vei'b 
shalcad — to  heep  watch.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  almond-tree  because  it  blossoms  at 
a  time  when  vegetation  is  lying  in  the  sleep  of  winter. 
(See  Jer.  i.  11, 12;  also.  The  Land  and  the  Boole,  p.  319.) 
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and  of  tlie  LeviUa. 


before  the  Lord  unto  all  the  children 
of  Israel :  and  they  looked,  and  took 
every  man  his  rod. 

(•"J  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Bring  "Aaron's  rod  again  before  the 
testimony,  to  be  kept  for  a  token 
against  the  '  rebels ;  and  thou  shalt 
quite  take  away  their  niurniurings 
from  me,  that  they  die  not.  '"'  And 
Moses  did  so  .-  as  the  Loed  commanded 
him,  so  did  he. 

('-)  And  the  children  of  Israel  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  Behold,  we  die,  we 
perish,  wo  all  perish.  C^'  Whosoever 
Cometh  anything  near  unto  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord  shall  die :  shall  we 
be  consumed  with  dying? 

CHAPTER  XVIII.— <"  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Aaron,  Thou  and  thy  sons 
and  thy  father's  house  with  thee  shall 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary : 
and  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall 
bear  the  iniquity  of  your  priesthood. 
(2)  And  thy  brethren  also  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  the  tribe  of  thy  father,  bring 
thou  with  thee,  that  they  may  be  joined 
unto  thee,  and  mmister  unto  thee  :  but 


a  IlL'li.,e.i 


1  lli'l).,  ehi'^TOi  of 

TtOtUUMU 


thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall 
minister  before  the  tabernacle  of  wit- 
ness. <^'  And  they  shall  keep  thy 
charge,  and  the  charge  of  all  the 
tabernacle :  only  they  shall  not  come 
nigh  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  and 
the  altar,  that  neither  they,  nor  ye 
also,  die.  <''  And  they  shall  be  joined 
unto  thee,  and  keeji  the  charge  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  for  all 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle :  and  a 
stranger  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  you. 
(^*  And  ye  shall  keej)  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  charge  of  the  altar: 
that  there  be  no  wrath  any  more  upon 
the  children  of  Israel.  <"'  And  I,  behold, 
I  have  'taken  your  brethren  the  Levites 
from  among  the  children  of  Israel :  to 
you  they  are  given  as  a  gift  for  the 
Lord,  to  do  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation.  *"*  Therefore 
thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  keei> 
your  priest's  office  for  every  thing  of 
the  altar,  and  within  the  vail ;  and  ye 
shall  serve:  I  have  given  your  priest's 
office  unto  you  as  a  service  of  gift :  and 
the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shaU  be 
put  to  death. 


(101  Bring  Aaron's  rod  again  boforo  the  tes- 
timony.— Better,  I'ut  hack  (litonilly,  muke  to  return) 
Auroii'.-i  rod  ...  It  is  nut  stated  hero  that  the  rod 
was  put  within  liie  ark.  Nur  is  it  so  stated  in  Exod. 
xvi.  33  with  rojxard  to  the  pot  of  manna.  Neither  of 
those  was  within  tlie  ark  wlien  it  was  brouptlit  into 
Solomon's  tenipK-  (1  Kiiifjs  viil.  !•);  but  this  statement 
is  by  no  means  ineonsistent  witli  that  contained  iu 
Hob.  ix.  i,  inasnuu'li  a.s  the  a.ssertiou  that  tliere  was 
notliinj;  but  tlie  tables  of  the  law  iu  the  ark  at  that 
time  does  not  prove  that  there  were  not  other  things 
in  it  at  an  earlier  period,  and  may  bo  thought  to 
suggest  the  inforcuee  that  such  was  actually  the 
case.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  when  King 
Josiah  ordered  the  ark  to  be  put  in  the  house  which 
King  Solomon  built,  fho  rod  of  Aaron  and  the  pot  of 
manna  and  the  anointing  oil  were  hidden  with  the  ark, 
and  that  at  that  time  the  rod  of  Aaron  had  buds  and 
almonds. 

(12, 13)  And  tho  cliildren  of  Israel  spake  unto 
Moses  .  ,  .  —  Tho  special  manifestations  of  Divine 
power  which  the  Israelites  had  wit ues.sed  excited  within 
them  salutary  emotions  of  awe  and  of  anxious  apprehen- 
sion, lint  do  not  .seem  to  have  awakened  within  them  any 
oorre.spoudiug  sense  of  gratitude  either  for  tlieir  de- 
liverance from  the  plague,  or  for  the  pri\nleges  which 
they  enjoved  by  reason  of  the  Divine  iircsence  amongst 
them.  Tlie  true  answer  to  their  inquiry  whether  they 
were  doomed  utterly  to  perish  is  ecmtaiued  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  in  which  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
is  typically  set  forth  as  bearing  tho  iniquity  of  tho 
sanctuary,  and  thus  making  reconciliation  for  the  sins 
nnd  securinjj  the  acceptance  of  the  imperfect  service 
of  His  people. 


XVllI. 

(1)  Shall  bear  tho  iniquity  of  tho  sanctuary 
.  .  . — It  must  be  remembered  that  tho  iniquity  of 
tho  s.anctuary,  and  tho  iniquity  of  the  priesthood,  ex- 
t<>nded  not  onlj'  to  tho  defilement  of  tho  sanctuary  by 
tho  transgressions  of  priests  and  people  (Lev.  xvi.  11, 
15,  lt>),  but  also  to  its  defilement  by  tlio  imperfections 
connected  with  tho  ser»-ices  of  tho  priests  and  tbo  offer- 
ings of  the  people  (Exod.  xxviii.  38). 

(-')  That  they  may  be  joined  unto  thee.— Thero 
is  an  allusion  hero  to  tho  meaning  of  tho  name  Lc\n, 
which  was  given  to  Leah's  third  son.  (See  Gen.  xxii. 
3-1'.)  Tho  Hebrew  verb  is  tho  same  as  that  which 
occurs  in  the  speech  of  Leah. 

And  minister  unto  thoe:  but  thou  and  thy 
sons  .  .  . — Or,  and  they  shall  niinUta-  unto  thee, 
both  unto  thee  and  to  thy  sons  with  thee,  before  the 
tent  of  witness.  The  ser\-ieo  of  the  Levites  was  exe- 
cuted before  tho  tent — i.e.,  iu  tho  court ;  that  of  the 
priests  was  in  the  holy  place,  as  well  as  ia  the  court 
(verso  7). 

(■•)  And  keep  the  charge  .  .  .—See  chaps,  i.  53, 
iii.  7. 

(5. 6)  And  ye  shall  keep  tho  charge  of  the 
sanctuary    .    .    . — See  chap.  viii.  10. 

("•  And  within  the  vail.  —  i.e..  tho  vail  which 
separated  tho  lioly  place  from  tho  most  holy.  The 
word  which  is  employed  in  this  place  { parochelh)  is 
used  only  of  the  second  vail.  (Sec  Lev.  xvi.  12.) 
"Wlien  the  outer  vail  or  hanging  is  dcsignetl  to  bo 
understood,  tho  word  used  is  masak.  Tho  reference 
appears  to  be  to  the  whole  of  the  priestly  duties  which 
were  discharged  by  Aarou  and  bis  sous,  from  those  con- 
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'8>  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron, 
Behold,  I  also  have  given  thee  the 
charge  of  mine  heave  offerings  of  all 
the  hallovred  things  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  unto  thee  have  I  given  them  by 
reason  of  the  anointing,  and  to  thy 
sons,  by  an  ordinance  for  ever.  (^>  This 
shall  be  thine  of  the  most  holy  things, 
reserved  from  the  fire  :  every  oblation 
of  their's,  every  meat  offering  of  theii"'s, 
and  every  sin  offering  of  theii-'s,  and 
every  trespass  offering  of  their's,  vrhich 
they  shall  render  unto  me,  shall  he  most 
holy  for  thee  and  for  thy  sons.  'i°*  In 
the  most  holy  jjlace  shalt  thou  eat  it ; 
every  male  shall  eat  it :  it  shall  be  holy 
unto  thee,  'i^'  And  this  is  thine;  the 
heave  offering  of  their  gift,  vs^ith  all  the 
vrave  offerings  of  the  children  of  Israel : 
I  have  given  them  unto  "thee,  and  to 
thy  sons  and  to  thy  daughters  with 
thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever :  every  one 
that  is  clean  in  thy  house  shall  eat  of 
it.  (12)  jyi  the  ^best  of  the  oil,  and  aU 
the  best  of  the  wine,  and  of  the  wheat, 
the  firstfruits  of  them  which  they  shall 
offer  unto  the  Lord,  them  have  I  given 
thee,  <i^'  And  whatsoever  is  first  ripe 
in  the  land,  which  they  shall  bring  unto 
the  Lord,  shall  be  thine ;  every  one 
that  is  clean  in  thine  house  shall  eat 
o/it.    *")  'Every  thing  devoted  in  Israel 


a  Lev.  10. 14. 
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shall  be  thine.  '^^^  Every  thing  that 
openeth  "^the  matrix  in  all  fiesh,  which 
they  bring  unto  the  Lord,  whether  it  he 
of  men  or  beasts,  shall  be  thine :  never- 
theless the  firstborn  of  man  shalt  thou 
surely  redeem,  and  the  firstling  of  un- 
clean beasts  shalt  thou  redeem,  i^^'  And 
those  that  are  to  be  redeemed  from  a 
month  old  shalt  thou  redeem,  according 
to  thine  estimation,  for  the  money  of 
five  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary,  ''which  is  twenty  gerahs. 
*!•'>  But  the  firstling  of  a  cow,  or  the 
firstlmg  of  a  sheep,  or  the  firstling  of 
a  goat,  thou  shalt  not  redeem;  they 
are  holy:  thou  shalt  sprinkle  their 
blood  upon  the  altar,  and  shalt  burn 
their  fat  for  an  offering  made  by  fire, 
for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  (^^^ 
And  the  flesh  of  them  shall  be  thine,  as 
the  'wave  breast  and  as  the  right 
shoulder  are  thine.  *i^*  All  the  heave 
offerings  of  the  holy  things,  which  the 
children  of  Israel  offer  unto  the  Lord, 
have  I  given  thee,  and  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for 
ever :  it  is  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever 
before  the  Lord  unto  thee  and  to  thy 
seed  with  thee. 

(20)  jy]^(j  i\yQ  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron, 
Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  m  their 
land,  neither  shalt  thou  have  any  part 


nected  ■with  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  to  those  which 
■"rTere  performed  in  the  most  holy  place. 

(8)  The  charge  of  mine  heave  offerings.— See 
Lev.  vii.  34,  and  verse  11  of  this  chapter. 

Unto  thee  have  I  given  them  by  reason 
of  the  anointing. — Better,  unto  thee  have  I  given 
them  for  an  anointing  portion.  (See  Lev.  vii.  35,  and 
Note.) 

By  an  ordinance  for  ever. — Better,  as  an  eternal 
statute. 

(9)  From  the  fire.— i.e.,  from  the  fii-o  which  was 
kindled  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 

Every  oblation  of  their's,  every  meat  offering 
of  their's  .  .  . — Oi-,  evenj  oblation  of  their's  for  all 
their  meat  offerings,  and  for  all  their  sin  offerings,  and 
for  all  their  trespass  offerings  (or,  guilt  offerings). 

(10)  In  the  most  holy  place  .  . '  .-These  gifts 
were  to  be  eaten,  as  most  holy,  in  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle  (see  Lev.  ^^.  16,  26,  vii.  6),  and  only  by  the 
priests  and  the  male  members  of  their  families. 

(11)  The  heave  offering  of  their  gift,  with  all 
the  wave  offei-ings   .   .   .—See  Lev.  vii.  34. 

Every  one  that  is  clean  in  thy  house  shall 
eat  of  it.— See  Lev.  xxii.  10—13. 

(1-)  All  the  best  .  .  .—Hebrew,  all  the  fat,  as  in 
Gen.  xlv.  18. 

The  firstfruits  of  them  .  .  .— Tlie  quantity  is 
not  defined.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ezek. 
xlv.,  mentions  the  fortieth  part  as  a  liberal  contribution, 


and  the  sixtieth  as  a  scanty  one,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition. 

(li)  Every  thing  devoted  .  .  .—See  Lev.  xx\-ii. 
21—28. 

(15)  Every  thing  that  openeth  the  matrix  .  .  . 
— (See  Lev.  xxvii.  6,  26,  27.)  Five  shekels  was  the  re- 
demption-price paid  for  each  of  the  firstborn  who  were 
not  redeemed  by  the  Levites  (chap.  iii.  47). 

(16)  According  to  thine  estimation.  —  See 
Lev.  xviii.  3 — 7,  and  Notes. 

(18)  And  the  fiesh  of  them  shall  be  thine  .  .  . — 
In  Dent.  xii.  17,  18,  the  fii-stlings  of  the  herd  and  of 
the  flock  are  directed  to  be  eaten  by  the  o^vners  in  the 
place  wliicli  the  Lord  should  choose.  Either  the  law 
as  prescribed  in  Numbers  was  subsequently  modified, 
or  the  second  clause  of  this  verse  explains  and  qualifies 
the  preceding  clause,  and  assigns  only  the  wave  breast 
and  the  right  shoulder  (or,  rather,  leg)  to  the  priests. 
(Comp.  Lev.  x.  14,  15.) 

(19)  It  is  a  covenant  of  salt. — i.e.,  an  indissoluble 
covenaut.  (See  Lev.  ii.  13,  and  Note ;  also  2  Chron. 
xiii.  5.)  Hence  the  phrases  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote 
the  breach  of  a  covenant,  "  Wliere  is  the  salt  ?  "  and 
"They  overstepped  the  salt."  (Comp.  Pliny,  H.  N^., 
xxxi.  41  ;    Cic,  Ve  Div.,  ii.  16  ;  Virgil,  EcL,  viii.  82.) 

(20)  Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  .  .  . — 
Aaron  is  addressed  in  this  verse  as  the  representative 
of  the  priesthood.  Ho  himself  did  not  enter  into  the 
land  of  Canaan. 
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among  them  :  'I  arti  thy  part  and  thine 
inheritance  among  the  children  of 
Israel.  <-"  And,  behold,  I  have  given 
the  chUdren  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in 
Israel  for  an  inheritance,  for  their 
service  which  they  serve,  even  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation. '— '  Neither  must  the  children 
of  Israel  henceforth  come  nigh  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest 
they  bear  sin,  'and  die.  '-"  But  the 
Levites  shall  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
they  shall  bear  their  iniquity  :  it  shall 
he  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your 
generations,  that  among  the  children 
of  Israel  they  have  no  inheritance.  *-'' 
But  the  tithes  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  they  offer  rnt  an  heave  oft'eriug 
unto  the  Lord,  I  have  given  to  the 
Levites  to  inherit:  therefore  I  have  said 
unto  them.  Among  the  children  of 
Israel  they  shall  have  no  iidieritance. 

''^J  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  '-•'  Thus  speak  unto  the  Levites, 
and  say  unto  them,  Wlieu  ye  take  of 
the  children  of  Israel  the  tithes  which 
I  have  given  you  from  them  for  your 
inheritance,  then  ye  shall  offer  up  an 
heave  offering  of  it  for  the  Lord,  even 
a  tenth  part  of  the  tithe.     *-"'  And  this 


a  Dciit.io.  a  k  IB. 
::J<>iiii.  in.ii,X); 
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your  heave  offering  shall  be  reckonea 
unto  you,  as  though  it  were  the  com 
of  the  threshingUoor,  and  as  the  ful- 
ness of  the  winepress.  '^'  Thus  ye  also 
shall  ofler  an  heave  offering  unto  the 
Loud  of  all  your  tithes,  which  ye 
receive  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and 
ye  shall  give  thereof  the  Lord's  heave 
offering  to  Aaron  the  priest.  '*'  Out 
of  all  your  gifts  ye  shall  offer  every 
heave  offering  of  the  Lord,  of  all  the 
-best  thereof,  even  the  hallowed  part 
thereof  out  of  it.  «-»J  Thereof  thou  shalt 
say  unto  them.  When  ye  have  heaved 
the  best  thereof  from  it,  then  it  shall 
be  counted  unto  the  Levites  aa  the 
increase  of  the  threshingfloor,  and  a^ 
the  increase  of  the  winepress.  <^''  And 
ye  shall  eat  it  in  every  place,  ye  and 
your  households :  for  it  is  your  reward 
for  your  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  <^*  And  ye  shall  bear  no 
sin  bj'  reason  of  it,  when  ye  have  heaved 
from  it  the  best  of  it :  neither  shall  ye 
pollute  the  holy  things  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  lest  ye  die. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— <»  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron, 
saying,  <-*  Tliis  is  the  ordinance  of  the 
law  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded, 


I  am  thy  part  and  thine  inheritance  .   .  .— 

All  tliat  .ire  iulmittod  into  tho  nuiubcr  of  Christ's 
royal  priesthood  have  God  for  tlioir  portion  and  iu- 
licritauce — hi  life,  iu  death,  aud  throughout  eternity. 
(Coiiip.  P.ss.  Ixxiii.  2(>,  exlii.  5.1 

(2>)  All  the  tenth  in  Israel.— Tho  reference  here 
is  to  tlie  first  tithe,  or  tenth  of  the  whole  of  the  produce 
of  the  land. 

(— )  Lest  they  bear  sin  and  die.— i.e.,  lest  they 
bring  sill  ujion  themselves,  tho  penalty  of  which  they 
would  liave  to  boar.  This  aj>pears  to  bo  the  primary 
nieaninjjof  the  ])hraso,  from  which  the  secondary  mean- 
ing, viz..  that  of  bearing  sin  in  the  sense  of  atoning  for 
it,  is  derived.     (Coinp.  Lev.  xix.  17,  xxii.  9.) 

(••M)  But  the  tithes  .  .  .—Better, /or  the  tithes  .  .  . 
This  verse  assigns  tho  reason  why  the  Levites  wore  to 
have  no  inheritance  among  tho  children  of  Israel. 

(-■'■')  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  .  .  . — 
The  law  respecting  tlio  Lovitioal  dues  was  given  to 
Aaron,  and  communicated  through  him  to  the  people. 
Tho  law  respecting  tlie  titlie  wliioli  the  Levites  were  to 
give  to  the  priests,  in  which  Aaron's  family  wore  directly 
coucenied,  was  communicated  to  Moses,  and  by  him  to 
the  Levites. 

(->■>  Even  a  tenth  part  of  tho  tithe.— Better,  a 

tithe  of  (he  tithe. 

(-")  And  as  tho  fulness  of  the  wine-press.- 
Tho  word  wliich  is  hero  renderitl  fulness  is  the  same 
which  occurs  in  Exod.  ii.  'JO,  and  is  thoro  rendered 
"the  first  of  thy  ripe  fruits,"     It  is  used  to  denote 


either  the  fully  ripe  grain,  or  tho  iiroduce  of  the  vino. 
The  tithe  which  the  Leritcs  Jiaid  to  the  priests  was 
regarded  iu  tho  same  light  as  if  it  had  been  the  produce 
of  their  o^ru  labour. 

(30)  As  the  increase  of  the  threshing-floor.— 
As  the  tithe  rendered  to  the  priests  wjis  to  bo  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  if  it  had  Ix'cu  the  produce  of  their 
own  labour  (verso  271,  so  what  remained  after  the  heave- 
offerings  had  been  duly  set  apart  was  to  be  reckoned  as 
much  tho  property  of  tho  Levites,  and  to  1x3  treated  in 
t)ie  same  manner,  as  the  com  of  the  threshing-lloor 
and  the  wine  of  the  wine-press  of  the  rest  of  the 
Israelites. 

(31)  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  every  place.— "When 
the  tenth  which  was  due  to  the  priests  had  been  didy 
Xiaid,  tlie  remainder  of  the  tithe  received  from  the 
jx-ople  Ix-caine  the  rightful  portion  of  the  Levites,  as 
their  ordinary  means  of  snl)sistence,  and  might  be  eaten 
by  them  iu  every  place,  not  being  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions laid  upon  the  priests  in  regard  to  the  place 
in  which  the  holy  things  were  to  he  eaten.     (.See  v.  10.1 

(3-)  And  ye  shall  bear  no  sin  .  .  . — i.e..  shall 
not  iucur  .any  guilt,  or  become  liable  to  any  puuish- 
meut.     (,See  Note  on  verse  22.) 

XIX. 

(2)  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law  .  .  .— 
Tills  combination  of  the  two  wcu-ds  denoting  ••law"  and 
"statute  or  ordinance"  is  peculiar.  It  occurs  once  more 
iu  chap.  xsii.  21,  aud  seems  to  imply  the  iiniwrtauce  of 
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saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  ot 
Israel,  that  they  bring  thee  a  red 
heifer  without  spot,  wherein  is  no 
blemish,  and  upon  which  never  came 
yoke :  '^'  And  ye  shall  give  her  unto 
Eleazar  the  i^riest,  that  he  may  bring 
her  "forth  without  the  camp,  and  one 
shall  slay  her  before  his  face :  <^'  and 
Eleazar  the  priest  shall  take  of  her 
blood  with  his  finger,  and  'sprinkle 
of  her  blood  directly  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  seven  times  : 
<^*  and  one  shall  burn  the  heifer  in  his 
sight;  ''her  skin,  and  her  flesh,  and 
her  blood,  with  her  dung,  shall  he 
burn :  *8>  and  the  priest  shall  take 
cedar  wood,  aud  hyssop,  and  scarlet, 
and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  heifer.  *^'  Then  the  priest 
shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  he  shall 
bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterward 
he  shall  come  into  the  camp,  and  the 
priest  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 
<8'  And  he  that  burneth  her  shall  wash 
his  clothes  in  water,  and  bathe  his 
flesh  in  water,  and  shall  be  unclean 
until  the  even.  '^^  And  a  man  that  is 
clean  shall  gather  up  the  ashes  of  the 


c  Ex.  29.  14;  Lev, 
4.  II,  12. 
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heifer,  and  lay  them  up  without  the 
camp  in  a  clean  place,  and  it  shall  be 
kept  for  the  congregation  of  the 
childi-en  of  Israel  for  a  water  of 
separation :  it  is  a  purification  for 
sin.  *i^*  And  he  that  gathereth  the 
ashes  of  the  heifer  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even : 
and  it  shall  be  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  unto  the  stranger  that 
sojourneth  among  them,  for  a  statute 
for  ever. 

*ii'  He  that  toucheth  the  dead  body 
of  any  ^man  shall  be  unclean  seven 
days.  *i^>  He  shall  purify  himself  with 
it  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  he  shall  be  clean  :  but  if  he  purify 
not  himself  the  thu'd  day,  then  the 
seventh  day  he  shall  not  be  clean.  (^3> 
Whosoever  toucheth  the  dead  body  of 
any  man  that  is  dead,  and  pui-ifieth  not 
himself,  defileth  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord;  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  Israel :  because  the  water  of 
separation  was  not  sprinkled  upon 
him,  he  shall  be  unclean ;  his  unclean- 
ness  is  yet  upon  him.  f^*'  This  is  the 
law,  when  a  man  dieth  in  a  tent :  all 


the  law  which  was  about  to  be  given.  The  extraordinary 
mortality  which  the  Israelites  had  sustained  (chap.  xvi. 
49)  may  have  called  for  some  special  rites  of  purifica- 
tion from  the  defilement  caused  by  contact  with  the 
dead.  Thei'e  is  no  distinct  intimation,  however,  of 
the  time  at  which  this  law  was  first  promiilgated, 
which  Ibu  Ezra  and  others  suppose  to  have  been 
previously  to  the  departure  from  Sinai.  The  words 
•■  which  the  Lord  liath  (or  had)  commanded  "  are  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  of  the  previous  existence  of  the 
ordinance,  though  not  necessarily  suggestive  of  it. 
This  institution  was  one  wliich  admitted  of  observ- 
ance  in  the  wilderness  imder  circumstances  in  which 
other  requirements  of  the  Levitical  law  could  not  be 
obsei-ved. 

■Without  spot. — The  word  so  translated  may  be 
taken  in  connection  with  that  which  precedes  it,  and 
may  denote  that  the  heifer  was  to  be  entirely  red ;  or  it 
may,  more  probably,  be  taken  in  connection  vrith  the 
words  which  follow,  and  may  be  understood  as  defining 
more  precisely  the  freedom  of  the  animal  from  every 
defect.     (Comp.  Lev.  xxii.  19,  20.) 

(*)  And  Eleazar  the  priest  shall  take  of  her 
blood  .  .  . — The  appointed  rites  were  to  be  dis- 
charged by  Eleazar,  not  by  Aaron,  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  temporarily  disqualified  by  legal  impivrity 
from  the  discharge  of  his  high-priestly  functions. 

Before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
.  .  . — i.e.,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tabernacle, 
but,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  verse,  outside  the  camp, 
because  the  act  had  reference  to  the  uncleanness  of 
death. 

(6)  And  the  priest  shall  take  cedar  wood, 
and  hyssop,  and  scarlet.— According  to  the  Tar- 


gum  of  Jonathan,  another  priest  was  to  do  this,  but  the 
reference  seems  to  be  to  Eleazar.  Cedar-wood  may  be 
regai'ded  as  the  emblem  of  fragrance  and  incon-uption  ; 
hyssop  as  the  emblem  of  purification;  and  scarlet  (or 
crimson)  wool  or  cloth  may  be  regarded  as  emblematical 
both  of  sin,  which  is  compared  to  it  in  Isa.  i.  18,  and 
also  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  life,  the  sliedding  of 
wliich  was  needful  in  order  to  the  remission  of  sin. 
AU  of  these  were  used  in  tlie  purification  of  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv.  4).  In  both  cases  there  apjjears  to  bo  a 
typical  reference  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Christ.     (See.  Heb.  ix.  13,  14). 

(7)  Then  the  priest  .  .  .—The  Targnm  of  Jonathan 
refers  these  words  to  the  priest  who  killed  the  heifer, 
and  Ibn  Ezra  to  the  priest  who  burnt  it ;  but  the  re- 
ference is  more  probably,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  to 
Eleazar. 

(10)  And  it  shall  be  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  unto  the  stranger  .  .  .  —  So  the 
promise  of  the  remission  of  sins  thi'ongh  Christ  Jesus 
was  not  only  to  the  Jews  and  to  their  children,  but  also 
to  all  that  were  afar  off.     (See  Acts  ii.  39.) 

(11)  He  that  toucheth  the  dead  body  .  .  . — 
Tlie  defilement  caused  by  touching  the  dead  body  of  a 
beast  lasted  only  until  the  evening  (Lev.  xi.  24).  The 
death  of  man  was  the  wages  of  sin ;  and  hence  contact 
with  the  dead  body  of  a  man  was  attended  by  cere- 
monial defilement  of  longer  duration. 

(12)  He  shall  purify  himself  .  .  .—The  verse 
may  bo  rendered  thus:  He  shall  purify  himself  with  it 
on  the  third  day  aiul  on  the  seventh  day ;  so  shall  he  be 
clean ;  but  if  he  purify  not  himself  on  the  third  day 
and  on  the  seventh  day,  then  he  shall  not  be  clean: 
so  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.     (See  verse  19.) 
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that  come  into  the  tent,  and  all  that 
t«  in  the  tent,  shall  bo  unclean  seven 
days.  <'*'  And  every  open  ves.sel,  whicli 
hath  no  covering  bound  upon  it,  in 
unclean,  <'"'  And  whosoever  toucheth 
one  that  is  slain  with  a  sword  in  the 
open  fields,  or  a  dead  body,  or  a  bone 
ot"  a  man,  or  a  grave,  shall  be  unclean 
seven  days. 

•1"'  And  fur  an  unclean  person  they 
shall  take  of  the  'ashes  of  the  burnt 
heifer  of  purification  for  sin,  and  -run- 
ning water  shall  be  put  thereto  in  a 
vessel :  '"*'  and  a  clean  person  shall  take 
hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and 
sprinkle  it  upon  the  tent,  and  upon  all 
the  vessels,  and  upon  the  persons  that 
were  there,  and  upon  him  that  touched 
a  bone,  or  one  slain,  or  one  dead,  or  a 
grave :  <'"*  and  the  clean  person  shall 
sprinkle  upon  the  unclean  on  the  third 
day,  and  on  the  seventh  day :  and  on 
the  seventh  day  he  shall  purify  himself, 
and  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  liimself 
in  water,  and  shall  be  clean  at  even. 
<-"'  But  the  man  that  shall  be  unclean, 
and  shall  not  purify  himself,  that  soul 
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shall  be  cut  off  from  among  the  con- 
gregation, because  he  hath  defiled  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lokd  :  the  water  of 
separation  hath  not  been  sprinkled 
upon  him  ;  he  in  unclean.  '-''  And  it 
shall  be  a  peq>etual  statute  luito  them, 
that  he  that  sprinkleth  the  water  of 
separation  shall  wash  his  clothes ;  and 
he  that  toucheth  the  water  of  separa- 
tion shall  bo  unclean  until  even.  <— * 
And  whatsoever  the  unclean  person 
toucheth  shall  be  unclean ;  and  the 
soul  that  toucheth  il  shall  be  unclean 
until  even. 

CHAPTER  XX.— <')  Then  came  the 
children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  con- 
gregation, into  the  desert  of  Ziu  in  the 
first  month:  and  the  peojjle  abode  in 
Kadesh ;  and  Miriam  died  there,  and 
was  buried  there. 

(2)  And  there  was  no  water  for  the 
congregation:  and  they  gathered 
themselves  together  against  Moses 
and  against  Aaron.  '^'  And  the  people 
chode  with  Moses,  and  spake,  saying, 
Would   God   that  we  had   died  'when 


(1")  Of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  puri- 
fication for  sin. — Better,  of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt 
sin-offering;  litonilly.  "/ '/if  burning  of  the  sin-offering. 

(I'J)  He  shall  purify  himself,  and  wash  .  .  . 
— The  reudoring  should  be,  lie  (i.e.,  tlie  cleau  person) 
shdll  purify  him  (i.e.,  tlic  unclean  person),  and  he  (the 
unclean  person)  shall  wash  .   .  . 

XX. 

(1)  Then  came  .  .  . — It  would  bo  better  to  trans- 
late thus:  And  (or,  ^o?t')  the  children  of  Israel  came 
(or,  had  come)  .  .  .  ,  inasmuch  as  the  iut<"rval  of  time 
between  tho  events  related  in  tlic  preceding  chapters 
and  in  this  chapter  is  unknown. 

In  the  first  month.— It  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  reference  is  to  tho  first  montli  of  the 
fortieth  year,  when  the  Israelites  are  thought  to  have 
arrived  lor  tho  second  time  at  Kadesh.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  journey  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  mentioned  in  cliap-  xii.  16,  and  in  Deut.  i.  19;  and 
that  the  arrival  at  Kadesh  wjis  on  tho  first  mo7ith  of 
tlic  thirtl  year,  i.e.,  the  year  which  followed  the  depar- 
ture from  Siniii,  wliieh  departure  took  place  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  tho  second  month,  in  the  second  year 
after  the  exodus. 

And  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh. — It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sojourn  in  Kadesh  was  a  protracted  ono, 
whether  Kadosli  did,  or  did  not  servo  as  tho  head- 
tjuartors  of  the  people  from  tho  second  or  third  year  of 
the  exodus  until  that  in  which  they  entered  into  the 
land  of  Canaan.  See  Deut.  i.  -K!,  where  Moses  describes 
tho  length  of  tho  sojourn  in  Kadesh  by  the  words 
"  many  days,"  tho  same  words  which  he  employs  in 
Num.  XX.  15  to  denote  tho  length  of  tho  sojourn  in  the 
laud  of  Egypt.    It  cannot,  however,  be  inferred  from 


the  simple  use  of  the  word  which  is  hen  rendered  abode 
that  the  sojourn  at  Kadesh  at  the  lie^.- nning  of  the 
fortiethyearwasof  longduration(see  Judg.  xi.  17,  wliere 
the  .sjime  word  is  used).  Hence  no  legitimate  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  this  wonl  resp'-eting  the 
reference  of  the  verse  to  an  arrival  at  Kade.-.!i  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirtl  or  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the 
exodus.     (See  ix.  li,  and  Note). 

(2)  And  there  was  no  water  .  .  . — Kade.sh  may 
have  comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wilderness 
of  Zin,  and  there  may  have  been  a  supply  of  water  iu 
some  parts  of  the  district  and  a  scarcity  in  others;  or 
tho  supply  may  have  proved  insufficient  for  the  wants 
of  80  great  a  multitude ;  or  tho  miraculous  .snjiply 
which  was  given  at  Rephidim  may  have  continued, 
with  more  or  less  fi-equent  intermissions,  up  to  the  timo 
to  which  this  stAtement  refers,  and  may  liave  been 
suddenly  withdrami  at  this  timo  in  order  to  try  tho 
faith  of  the  Israelites. 

(!)  Would  God  that  we  had  died  .  .  .—Tho 
reference  seems  to  bo  to  the  plague  which  broke  out 
after  tho  insurrection  of  Korah.  The  language  of  tho 
niurmurers  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is  recorded  in 
chap.  xd.  It,  and  the  word  gara  (die.  or  expire!,  which 
is  twice  used  in  this  verse,  and  which  occurs  in  chap, 
xvii.  20,  28,  in  connection  with  tho  history  of  Koran, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  is  found  only  in  one  other  place 
throughout  tho  last  four  books  of  tho  Pentateuch — viz.. 
Num.  XX.  29.  The  probability  that  that  j)lague  was 
of  comparatively  recent  occurrence,  and  not  separated 
from  the  present  mnriuiiriug  by  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  has  been  inferretl  from  the  use  of  tho  word 
brethren  in  this  verse.  Tlio  generation  which  was  con- 
temporary with  those  whoperishcd  in  the  plagtie  which 
followed  the  rebellion  of  Korah  is  suppostxl  by  some  to 
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our  brethren  died  before  the  Loed  ! 
(^)  And  "why  have  ye  brought  up  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord  into  this 
wilderness,  that  we  and  our  cattle 
should  die  there?  (^'iAnd  wherefore 
have  ye  made  us  to  come  up  out  of 
Egypt,  to  bring  us  iu  unto  this  evil 
place?  it  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of 
figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates; 
neither  is  there  any  water  to  drink. 

C^'  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  from 
the  presence  of  the  assembly  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  they  fell  upon  their  faces: 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared 
imto  them.  (^)  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  f^)  Take  the  rod, 
and  gather  thou  the  assembly  together, 
thou,  and  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  speak 
ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes  ;  and 
it  shall  give  forth  his  water,  and  thou 


6  Pb.  106.  32,  &C. 


1  That  13,  Strife. 


shalt  bring  forth  to  them  water  out  of 
the  rock  :  so  thou  shalt  give  the  con- 
srresfation  and  their  beasts  drink. 

<^'  And  Moses  took  the  rod  from  before 
the  Lord,  as  he  commanded  him.  (i**> 
And  Moses  and  Aaron  gathered  the 
congregation  together  before  the  rock, 
and  he  said  unto  them.  Hear  now,  ye 
rebels ;  must  we  fetch  you  water  out 
of  this  rock  ?  <-^^^  And  Moses  hfted  up 
his  hand,  and  with  his  rod  he  smote  the 
rock  twice :  and  the  water  came  out 
abundantly,  and  the  congregation 
drank,  and  their  beasts  also. 

*i2)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  Aaron,  Because  ye  believed  me  not, 
to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  therefore  ye  shall 
not  bring  this  congregation  into  the 
land  which  I  have  given  them. 

(13)  4  This  is  the  water  of  ^Meribah: 


have  been  almost  extinct  at  the  time  to  which  the  events 
recorded  in  this  chapter  are  commonly  referred,  and 
the  word  fathers,  it  is  alleged,  would,  in  that  case, 
have  been  more  appUcable  to  those  who  perished  than 
brethren.  It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  the  in- 
quiry, "  Wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come  up  out 
of  Egypt  ? "  is  more  natui-al  when  regarded  as  the 
language  of  the  generation  which  had  come  up  out  of 
Egypt  as  adults,  and  who  looked  back  to  the  exodus  as 
to  a  recent  event,  than  when  regarded  as  that  of  a  gene- 
ration of  which  a  large  number  had  been  born  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  i-est  had  left  Egyjit  nearly  forty 
years  previously.  These  considerations,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  much  weight.  Tlie  older 
portion  of  the  congi-egation,  who  would  naturally  be  the 
spokesmen,  would  speak  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
insurrection  of  Korah  as  their  hrethren,  whether  the 
event  itself  was  of  recent  occurrence  or  not ;  and  the 
words  which  are  rendered  "  Wliy  have  ye  brouglit  up, 
&e.  P  "  may,  with  equal  propiiety,  be  rendered  "  Wliy 
did  ye  bring  up,  &c.  ?  "     (Comp.  verse  16  and  Note). 

(8)  Take  the  rod. — It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
from  the  fact  that  the  rod  is  repi-eseuted  as  being  taken 
"  from  before  the  Lord  "  (verse  9),  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  was  kept  "  before  the  testi- 
mony" (chap.  xvii.  10).  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural 
presumption  that  the  rod  was  the  same  as  tliat  with 
which  some  of  the  previous  miracles  in  Egypt  and  those 
at  the  Rod  Sea  and  at  Rephidim  had  been  wrought  is 
confirmed  by  the  facts  that  the  name  of  Aaron  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  verse  until  after  the  mention  of  the 
rod,  and  that  Moses  is  said,  in  verse  11,  to  have  smitten 
the  rock  "  with  liis  rod." 

(10)  Must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this 
rock  ? — In  the  case  of  the  fornier  miracle  at  Rephidim 
the  rock  is  spoken  of  only  xiiMer  the  Hebrew  word 
zur  (Exod.  x^^i.  6).  Throughout  the  present  narration 
the  rock  is  invariably  spoken  of  under  the  word  sela. 
In  Ps.  Ixxviii.  1.5,  16,  where  reference  appears  to  be 
made  to  both  miracles,  both  words  are  used. 

(12)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron.— We  read  in  Ps.  cvi.  33  that  the  Israelites 
"provoked  (literally,  made  to  rebel)  his  spirit,  so  that 


he  spake  unad\'isedly  with  his  lips."  Whatever  was 
the  nature  of  the  sin  thus  committed,  it  is  clear  that 
Aaron  was  a  participator  in  it  with  Moses.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  sin  of  Moses  consisted  in  addressing 
the  people  as  rebels  (or  as  rebellious  ones) ;  but  this  is 
the  charge  repeatedly  brought  against  them  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  (see  chaps,  i.  26,  43,  ix.  23,  xxxi.  27), 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  Moses  committed  the  same  sin.  It  has  also 
been  thought  that  the  sin  of  Moses  and  Aaron  consisted 
in  arrogating  to  themselves  the  honour  which  was  due 
only  to  God,  "Must  ice  fetch  you  water?"  but  the 
personal  pronoun  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew,  as  it 
might,  and  probably  would,  have  occurred,  if  intended 
to  be  emphatic.  The  more  probable  explanation  appears 
to  be  that,  notwithstanding  the  miraculous  supply  of 
water  which  had  begun  at  Rephidim,  and  which  had 
been  subsequently  continued,  Moses  and  Aaron  dis- 
trusted the  word  and  power  (verse  12)  of  God,  and  that 
they  yielded  to  the  imjiulse  of  impatience  and  auger, 
as  betrayed  both  by  the  lang^ge  which  they  used  and 
l)y  the  double  smiting  of  the  rock,  to  which  Moses  had 
been  commanded  only  to  speak.  To  what  degree  Aaron 
was  concerned  in  these  sins  can  be  inferred  only  from 
the  facts  that  ho,  as  well  as  Moses,  was  charged  with 
the  sin  of  unbelief,  and  tliat  the  punishment  of  ex- 
clusion from  the  land  of  Canaan  was  inflicted  upon 
both. 

(12)  Therefore  ye  shall  not  taring  this  con- 
gregation .  .  . — In  chap.  xiv.  30  Caleb  and  Joshua 
ai-e  mentioned  as  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
sentence  of  exclusion  pronoimced  against  the  genera- 
tion which  had  come  out  of  Egypt,  and  which  consisted 
of  those  who  were  above  twenty  years  of  ago.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  from  that  passage  whether  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  Moses  and  Aaron  had,  or 
had  not,  been  delivered  at  that  time,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  .speakers  on  that  occasion,  and  they  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  was  not  included  in  the 
numbering  to  which  reference  is  made  in  verse  29. 

(13)  This  is  the  water  of  Meribah.  —  i.e.,  of  , 
strife.  (See  Exod.  xvii.  7,  and  Note  ;  also  Num.  xx^^i.  ' 
14,  where  the  words  "  in  Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness  of 
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because  tlie  children  of  Israel  strove  with 
the  Loud,  and  he  was  sanctifit.'d  in  tlicin. 
'"*  And  Moses  sent  nicssonj^crH  from 
Kadesh  unto  the  king  of  Ednni, 
Thus  saith  thy  brother  Israel,  Thou 
knowest  all  the  travel  that  hath  'be- 
fallen us  :  <■**  how  our  fathers  went 
down  into  Egypt,  and  we  have  dwelt  in 
Egypt  a  long  time;  and  the  Egyptians 
vexed  us,  and  our  fatliers:  <"''  and  wlien 
we  cried  unto  the  Lokd,  he  heard  our 
voice,  and  sent  an  angel,  and  hath 
brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt:  and, 
behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the 
iitterniost  of  thy  border  :  <'"'  let  us  pass, 
I  pray  thee,  through  thy  country  :  we 
will  not  pass  through  the  fields,  or 
through  the  vineyards,  neither  will  we 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells :  we 
will  go  by  the  king's  high  way,  we  will 
not  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  until  we  have  passed  thy  borders. 
<'"'  And   Edom   said  unto    him.   Thou 


:!  llcb.,/ouiulil«. 


shalt  not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out 
against  thee  with  the  sword.  <""'  And 
the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  him, 
We  will  go  by  the  high  way :  and  if  I 
and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  water,  then 
I  will  pay  for  it :  I  will  only,  without 
doing  any  thing  else,  go  through  on  my 
feet.  «*"  And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
go  through.  And  Edom  came  out 
against  him  with  much  people,  and 
with  a  strong  hand.  <-''  Thus  Edom 
refused  to  give  Israel  passage  through 
his  border :  wherefore  Israel  turned 
away  from  him. 

<•'-'  And  the  children  of  Israel,  even 
I  the  whole  congregation,  journeyed  from 
I  'Kadesh,  and  came  unto  mount  Hor. 

*23)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  mount  Hor,  by  the  coast 
of  the  land  of  Edom,  saying,  '-"  Aaron 
shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people :  for 
he  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  which 
I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 


Ziii."  arc  added  to  distiii<rnisli  tlio  latter  from  the 
earlier  miracle.)  lu  Dent,  xxxii.  51  the  waters  are 
spoken  of  as  those  of  "  Meribah  of  Kadesh." 

And  he  was  sanctified  in  them.— Tlie  reference 
in  the  wimls  in  ihvm  seems  to  be  eitlier  to  tlie  word 
waters,  which  is  i)lural  in  Hebrew,  or,  more  probably,  to 
the  children  of  Isnul, amongst  whom  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  inclnded.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  place 
derived  its  name  of  Kadesh  (or,  more  fully,  Kadesh- 
Barnea,  chap,  xxxii.  81  from  the  cogimte  verb,  which  is 
rendered  sniictlfii  in  this  and  the  precedinf;  verse.  It 
was  in  Kadesh  tliat  the  sentence  ot  exclusion  had  been 
pronounced  >ipon  the  jjcople  generally  (chap.  xiv.  22, 
23l,  and  upon  Moses  and  Aaron  iu  particular,  and  it 
was  thus  that  the  Lord  sanctified  Himself  in  dealing 
with  tlio  transgressors.  If  the  place  derived  its  name, 
Kadesh,  from  these  circumstances,  it  nmst  have  been 
called  by  that  name  proleptically  iu  Gen.  xiv.  7 — a 
supposition  which  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  manner 
iu  which  the  place  is  meutioued  in  that  verse  ("  En- 
mishpaf,  which  is  Kadesh.") 

(•^)  And  Mosos  sent  messengers  from  Kadesh 
.  .  . — The  date  of  the  occurrence  related  in  this  and 
the  following  verses  is  not  stated.  It  might  be  inferred 
freni  Judges  xi.  1(>,  17  that  the  message  to  the  Kings 
of  Edom  and  Moab  was  sent  soon  after  the  exodus,  and 
that  it  was  iu  couse((uence  of  their  refusal  that  the 
sojourn  in  Kadesh  was  prolonged  :  "  And  (or.  So)  Israel 
abode  in  Kadesh"  (Judges  xi.  17).  The  account,  how- 
ever, is  too  sunnuary  to  admit  of  any  certain  inference 
in  regard  to  time.  No  difficulty  is  involved  iu  the  fact 
that  Edom  is  represented  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  as  iK'ing 
governed  by  dukes,  or  chiefs  {alltiphim),  whilst  in 
this  place  we  read  of  a  king.  It  is  possible  that 
the  form  of  government  may  have  been  changed,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  rulers  of  Midian.  the  same  per- 
sons who  iu  one  place  ,ire  described  as  kings  may, 
in  another  place,  be  dcscrilH'd  as  dukes,  duces,  or 
leaders.  Comp.  Num.  xxxi.  8.  where  the  five  rulers 
of  Midian  arc  described  as  kings,  with  Joshua  xiii.  21, 


where  the   same  persons  are  described  as  princes  or 
chiefs. 

Thus  saith  thy  brother  Israel.— The  Edomitcs, 
as  the  descendants  of  Esau,  who  received  the  name  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxv.  30\  were  closely  connected  with  the 
descendants  of  Jacob. 

(15)  Vexed  us.— Better,  dealt  ill  with. 

(16)  And  sent  an  angel.— Sec  Exod.  iii.  2,  xiv.  19. 
And   hath   brought   us    forth.  —  Better,  And 

brought  its  forth. 

(17)  We  will  go  by  the  king's  highway.— It 
is  supposed  that  this  military  ri>ad  led  through  the 
broad  Wady  el  Ghuweir,  which  is  celebrated  lor  its 
excellent  pasture  and  its  nnmerons  springs.  (Sec  Keil 
in  loc.) 

(i»)  I  wiU  only,  without  doing  anything  elso 
.  .  . — Literally,  Only  —  it  ig  nothing  —  let  me  pass 
through  on  my  feet. 

(2-.;)  And  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .—Better, 
And  they  journetjed  from  Kadesh  ;  and  the  children  of 
Israel,  even  the  ivhole  congregation,  came  unto  Mount 
Hor.  The  insertion  of  the  words  "  the  whole  congre- 
gation," as  in  verse  1,  probably  denotes  that  the  people 
were  broken  np  and  cUsperscd  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  wilderness  life,  and  that  it  was  only  on 
particular  occasions  that  they  were  gathered  together. 

And  came  unto  Mount  Hor.— It  cannot  lie  in- 
ferred from  this  statement  that  Mount  Hor.  near  Petra, 
the  modern  Hiirun  (see  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Palestine," 
p.  861,  was  only  one  day's  journey  from  Kadesh.  It  is 
evident  from  chap.  x.  33  that  the  places  of  encampment 
may  have  been  distant  from  each  other  several  days' 
journey.  The  name  Hor  is  thonght  by  some  to  be 
another  form  of  the  Hebrew  har.  a  mountain.  The 
same  name  is  given  in  chap,  xxxiv.  7  to  a  mountain 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  branch  of  Lebanon. 
(See  Note  in  loc.) 

(2+)  Shall  bo  gathered  unto  his  people.— Tliis 
expression  does  not  refer  to  the  place  of  sepulture. 
(See  Gen.  siv.  8,  and  Note.) 
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Israel  Destroyeth  tlie  Caiiaanites: 


because  ye  rebelled  against  my  ^ord 
at  the  water  of  Meribah.  l^s)  -Take 
Aaron  and  Eleazar  his  sou,  and  bring 
them  up  unto  mount  Hor :  t-'^'  And  strip 
Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them 
upon  Eleazar  his  son  :  and  Aaron  shall 
be  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  shall 
die  there.  <"'^  And  Moses  did  as  the 
Lord  commanded :  and  they  went  uj) 
into  mount  Hor  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
congregation.  (^8)  ^^j  Moses  stripped 
Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them 
upon  Eleazar  his  son ;  and  'Aaron  died 
there  in  the  top  of  the  mount:  and 
Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down  from 
the  mount.  '^^  And  when  all  the  con- 
gregation saw  that  Aaron  was  dead, 
they  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty  days, 
even  all  the  hoiise  of  Israel. 


1  Hcb.,  moulh. 


cli.  .i.n.  38;  Deut 
'^.  5*,'. 


b  Dl-iu.  10.  C  ;  &  32. 


That    Is,    UUer 
destractiim. 


3  Or,  grieved. 


4  Hob.,  shortened. 


CHAPTER  XXI.— (1)  And  tvheii  ^Mng 
Arad  the  Canaanite,  which  dwelt  in  the 
south,  heard  teU  that  Israel  came  by 
the  way  of  the  spies;  then  he  fought 
against  Israel,  and  took  some  of  them 
prisoners.  <-*  And  Israel  vowed  a  vow 
unto  the  Lokd,  and  said.  If  thou  wilt 
indeed  deliver  this  people  into  my  hand, 
then  I  wiU  utterly  destroy  their  cities. 
'3*  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  Israel,  and  delivered  up  the 
Canaanites ;  and  they  utterly  destroyed 
them  and  their  cities  :  and  he  called 
the  name  of  the  place  -Hormah. 

(^)  And  they  journeyed  from  mount 
Hor  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea, 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom :  and 
the  soul  of  the  people  was  much 
^*  discouraged     because     of    the     way. 


(26)  And  strip  Aaron  ot  his  garments.— Tims 
tlie  same  hands  wliich  liad  invested  Aaron  with  tlie 
sacred  garments  were  employed  in  divesting  liim  of 
them,  and,  in  both  cases,  in  obedience  to  the  express 
command  of  God.  The  removal  of  the  priestly  robes 
from  Aaron  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  future 
disannulling  of  his  priesthood  when  a  priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek  should  arise.  "  The  succession 
of  the  priesthood,"  says  Dean  Stanley  (who  refers  to 
Ewald's  Geschichte,  v.  13),  "was  made  through  that 
singular  usage,  preserved  even  to  the  latest  days  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  by  the  ti-ansference  of  the  vestments 
and  drapery  of  the  dead  High  Priest  to  the  living  suc- 
cessor."    (Lectures  on  Jewish  History,  i.  182.) 

(27;  And  they  went  up  into  Mount  Hor  .  .  . 
— Some  would  render  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  regard  these  words  as  equivalent  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  following  verse,  "  the  top  of  the  mount ; " 
but  the  same  words  occur  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
following  chapter,  where  they  cannot  be  thus  under- 
stood. 

In  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation.— The 
place  where  the  people  encamped  is  called  Moseroth 
in  chap,  xxxiii.  30,  and  Mosera  in  Deut.  x.  6. 

(28)  And  Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the 
mount. — Tlie  date  of  Aaron's  death,  as  we  learn  from 
chap,  xxxiii.  38,  was  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  in 
the  fortieth  year  after  the  exodus,  and  his  age  a  hundred 
and  twenty-three  years  (verse  39),  which  accords  with 
the  statement  contained  in  Exod.  vii.  7,  that  "  Moses 
was  fourscore  years  old,  and  Aaron  fourscore  and  three 
years  old,  when  they  spake  unto  Pharaoh."  The  differ- 
ence in  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  the  two 
brothers  is  remarkable.  Both  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
excluded  from  the  land  of  promise  by  reason  of  trans, 
gression.  Both  died  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain.  But 
whUst  Moses  died  in  solitary  grandeur,  and  the  place 
of  his  burial  was  unknown,  Aaron  ascended  the  mount 
"in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,"  and  died  in  the 
presence  of  Moses  and  Eleazar.  The  death  of  Aaron 
was  an  indication  of  the  imperfection  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood.  "  They  truly  were  many  priests,  because 
they  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death ; 
but  tliis  man  because  he  contimieth  ever,  hath  an  un- 
changeable priesthood  "  (Heb.  viii.  23,  24). 


XXI. 

(1)  And  when  king  Arad  .  .  . — The  verse  may 
be  rendered  thus  :  Now  the  Canaanite,  the  King  of 
Arad,  which  dwelt  in  the  south  country  (or,  Negeb) 
heard  (or,  had  heard)  that  Israel  had  come  by  the  way 
of  Atharim  {or,  of  the  spies) ,  and  he  fought  .  .  .  The 
date  of  this  occurrence  is  uncertain.  The  district  of 
Arad  appears  to  have  extended  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  Canaan.  (Comp.  chap,  xxxiii.  40;  Josh.  xii.  14;  Judg. 
i.  16, 17.)  The  attack  probably  took  place  either  in  the 
interval  between  the  departure  of  the  messengers  to 
Edom  and  their  return,  or  at  the  time  at  which  the 
Israelites  broke  up  from  Kadesh,  and  before  the  direc- 
tion of  their  march  had  been  ascertained.  The  word 
Atharim,  which  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version 
spies,  may  be  another  form  of  the  word  which  occurs 
in  chap.  xiv.  6,  and  which  is  there  rendered  them  that 
searched ;  or,  as  appears  more  probable,  it  may  be  the 
name  of  a  place  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

(3)  And  they  utterly  destroyed  them  and 
their  cities. — The  meaning  of  the  verb  which  is  here 
employed  is  to  devote  to  destruction,  and  hence  to 
destroy  utterly.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  whether 
this  destruction  was  effected  at  once,  or  whether  the 
fulfilment  of  the  vow  took  place  at  a  later  period. 
(See  Josh.  xii.  14;  Judg.  i.  17.)  If  the  attack  of  the 
Canaanites  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  fijial  departure 
from  Kadesh,  the  latter  view  must  be  maintained,  as  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  cities  could  have  been 
rebuilt  and  again  destroyed  in  so  short  an  interval. 

And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Hormah. — Better,  And  the  name  of  the  place  was 
called  Hormah.  The  word  Hormah — i.e.,  a  devoted, 
thing — is  cognate  with  the  verb  which  occurs  in  this 
and  the  preceding  verse,  and  which  is  rendered 
utterly  destroy.  The  place  is  so  called  by  anticipa- 
tion in  chap.  xiv.  45,  and,  as  in  regard  to  other  names 
(e.^r..  Bethel  and  Jacob),  the  name  was  probably  given 
anew  to  the  place  on  a  later  occasion  (Judg.  i.  17). 

(■*)  Because  of  the  way.— Better,  in  (or,  on)  the 
way.  In  addition  to  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  journey,  they  were  conscious  that  they  were  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  instead  of  march- 
ing by  a  direct  course  into  it. 
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2Vteir  Journeys. 


<*'  And  tlie  people  spake  afrainst  God, 
and  af^aiiist  Moses,  Wherefore  have  ye 
brought  us  up  out  of  Ej^ypt  to  die  in 
the  wilderness?  for  there  is  no  bread, 
neither  is  there  any  water ;  and  "our 
soul  loatheth  this  lij,'ht  bread. 

C'  And  ''the  Loitn  sent  fiery  serpents 
amonfj  tlie  jjeoj^lo,  and  they  bit  the 
people ;  and  much  people  of  Israel  died. 
IT)  Therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses, 
and  said,  We  have  sinned,  for  we  have 
spoken  against  tlie  Lord,  and  against 
thee  ;  pray  unto  the  Loud,  that  he  take 
away  the  serpents  from  us.  And  Moses 
prayed  for  the  people.  <"*'  And  the  Loku 
said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery 
serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  i)ole :  and  it 
shiill  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that 
is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall 
live.  ("'  And  ■■  Moses  made  a  serpent  of 
brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it 
came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had 
bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the 
serpent  of  brass,  he  lived. 


h  Wild.  m.  I,  S;   I 
Our.  10.11. 


c  2   KiDif"    \K 
Juhua.  K. 


1  Or,      liettpt 


1  Or.     Vuhch     (II 


3  neb.,  I<iin((;i. 


<'"'  And  the  children  of  Israel  set 
forward,  and  ''pitched  in  Obotli. 

*"'  And  they  journeyed  from  Oboth, 
and  pitched  at  'Ije-abarim,  in  the 
wilderness  which  is  before  Moab, 
toward  the  sun-rising. 

('-'  From  thence  they  removed,  and 
pitched  in  the  valley  of  Zared. 

(13)  From  thence  they  removed,  and 
pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Arnon, 
which  is  in  the  wilderness  that  cometh 
out  of  the  coasts  of  the  Amorites :  for 
Arnon  is  the  border  of  Moab,  between 
Moab  and  the  Amorites.  *"*  Wherefore 
it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lord,  -What  he  did  in  the  Red  sea,  and 
in  the  brooks  of  Arnon,  "^'  and  at  the 
stream  of  the  brooks  that  goeth  down 
to  the  dwelling  of  Ar,  and  ^lieth  upon 
the  border  of  Moab. 

<'®'  And  from  thence  they  went  to 
Beer:  that  is  the  well  whereof  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  Gather  the  jieople 
together,  and  I  will  give  them   water. 


(5)  This  light  broad.— Tlio  wurd  roiuU'red  liqht 
ilcuotcs  sonietliing  vile  or  wortlilos.s.  It  wiis  thus  tliat 
the  Israoliti'S  regjirdod  tlic  iiiaima  wliicli  was  giveu  to 
them  from  lioavon  ;  even  as  tlie  '"  spiritual  meat"  which 
is  given  to  Christ's  Chureh  in  His  word  and  ordinances 
is  too  eoniiiKiuly  regarded  amongst  ourselves. 

(6)  And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  .  .  .— 
Hebrew,  ihc  aerpcntii,  the  scrajthim  (i.e.,  the  burning 
onesl.  iSee  Deut.  \iii.  1.5 ;  Isa.  xiv.  29,  xxx.  C.)  The 
word  appears  to  denote  a  partieiilar  kind  of  8eri>ent,  as 
in  the  following  verse.  Sonic  think  that  they  were  so 
called  bcoause  of  the  bright  fieiyrcd  upon  their  heads; 
others  because  of  the  blazing  suubeains  on  their  scales ; 
and  others  because  of  their  intlanimatorj-  and  poisonous 
bite.  Venomous  snakes  are  said  to  abound  still  in  the 
Arabali. 

(8)  Make  theo  a  fiery  serpent.— The  single 
Hebrew  word  which  is  here  employed  is  saraph  (a 
seraph),  or  burning  one,  as  in  verse  i>,  where  the  word 
nehashim — seipcnt.'i — occurs  also.  The  meaning  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  verse,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
Moses  made  "  a  scrjient  of  brass." 

Set  it  upon  a  pole.— Better,  a  standard.  The 
LXX.  have  iTrifn7ov.  the  Vulgate  sijnvm.  The  Hebrew 
word  (nes)  is  the  same  which  occurs  in  Exod.  x™.  15, 
"  Jchovah-nissi  "  —  i.e.,  Jehovah  is  my  standard  or 
banner. 

(9)  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass.— 
The  old  serpent  was  the  cause  of  death,  temporal  and 
spiritual.  Christ  Jesus,  "  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh"  (Rom.  v\u.  3),  was  made  sin  for  us  ("2  Cor.  v. 
21),  and  thus  fulfilled,  as  He  Himself  explained  to 
Nicodeuius,  the  tyjic  of  the  brazen  seqient  (John  iii. 
14,  15).  The  meaiiiiig  of  this  type,  or  "sign  of  salva- 
tion," is  cxplaiiu'd  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  these 
words,  "  He  that  turned  himself  toward  it  was  not 
saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw,  but  by  Thee,  that  art 
the  Saviour  of  all "  (chap.  xvi.  ").  Tliis  serpent  was 
preserved  by  the  Israelites,  and  taken   into  Canaan. 


and  was  ultimately  destroyed  by  King  Hezekiah,  after 
it  had  become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  (2  Kings 
x\nii.  4). 

(10)  And  pitched  in  Oboth.— The  intermediate 
stations  between  Mount  Hor  and  Obotli  were  Zal- 
mouah  and  Punon  (chap,  xxxiii.  41 — 13).  The  former 
of  these  places  is  thought  by  some  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Hebrew  word  zeleni  (image,  or  likeness), 
and  to  have  been  the  place  at  which  the  likeness  of  the 
seqicnts  which  bit  the  Israelites  was  set  np. 

(H)  At  Ije-abarim.— This  word  seems  to  denote 
the  heaps  (or,  ruins)  of  passages  or  of  coast  or  river 
lands — i.e.,  of  districts  bordering  upon  the  sea  or  a 
river.  It  is  called  lim  or  lyim  simply  in  chap,  xxxiii.  45. 

(13)  On  the  other  side  of  Arnon.— Better,  by 
the  side  of  the  Anion.  (Comp.  Deut.  ii.  24,  26.)  The 
Hebrew  word  which  is  here  used  does  not  determine  on 
which  side  of  the  Arnon  the  encampment  was.  (Comp. 
chap.  xxii.  1.  and  Note.) 

(U,  15)  The  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord.— 
Nothing  is  known  about  this  book.  The  la.st  days  of 
Moses,  as  Baumgarten  has  observed,  may  have  Ix'cn  a 
suitable  time  for  the  commencement  of  such  a  work. 
The  history  of  the  jonmey  from  Kadesli  to  the  Arboih 
Moab  was  not  written  by  Moses  until  after  the  defeat 
of  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites.  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  laud  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

What  he  did  in  the  Eed  Sea  .  .  .—The  original 
is  very  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  verb  as 
They  conquered  (or,  subdued)  is  understood,  and  that 
the  words  may  be  rendered  Vaheb  in  Suphah  and  the 
valleys  (by)  Arnon,  and  Ihc  bed  (or,  ravin*)  of  the 
I'alleys  which  inclines  toieards  the  du-elling  of  Ar,  and 
leans  upon  the  border  of  Moab.  Vaheb  was  probably 
the  name  of  a  town,  and  Suphah  the  district  in  whicn 
that  town  was  situated,  so  called  from  its  reeds  and 
rushes.  Some,  however,  think  that  Suphah  here  de- 
notes a  storm  or  hurricane,  as  in  other  places.  Ar  ia 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Areopolis. 
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is  Overcome. 


'1^^  Then  Israel  sang  this  song,  ^'Spring 
up,  O  well;  -sing  ye  unto  it:  ^^^'i  the 
princes  digged  the  well,  the  nobles  of 
the  peoj)le  digged  it,  by  the  direction  of 
the  lawgiver,  with  their  staves.  And 
from  the  wilderness  they  went  to 
Mattanah : 

(1^)  And  from  Mattanah  to  Nahaliel : 
and  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth  :  (2°)  And 
from  Bamoth  in  the  valley,  that  is  in 
the  ^country  of  Moab,  to  the  top 
of  *Pisgah,  which  looketh  toward 
^Jeshimon. 

(^1)  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  saying,  (-^> 
"Let  me  pass  through  thy  land:  we  will 
not  turn  into  the  fields,  or  into  the 
vineyards;  we  will  not  di-ink  of  the 
waters  of  the  well :  hut  we  wiU  go  along 
by  the  king's  high  way,  until  we  be  past 
thy  borders.  ("^)  *Aud  Sihon  would  not 
suifer  Israel  to  pass  through  his  border: 
but  Sihon  gathered  all  his  people  to- 
gether, and  went  out  against  Israel 
into  the  wilderness :  and  he  came  to 
Jahaz,  and  fought  against  Israel.  *^** 
And  ''Israel  smote  him  with  the  edge 


1  Heb.,  Ascend 
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of  the  sword,  and  possessed  his  land 
from  Arnon  unto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the 
children  of  Amnion :  for  the  border  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  was  strong.  (^' 
And  Israel  took  all  these  cities  :  and 
Israel  dwelt  in  aU  the  cities  of  the 
Amorites,  in  Heshbon,  and  in  all  the 
<^  villages  thereof.  <2^)  For  Heshbon  was 
the  city  of  Sihon  the  king  of  the 
Amorites,  who  had  foiight  against  the 
former  king  of  Moab,  and  taken  all  his 
land  out  of  his  hand,  even  unto  Axnon. 
(27)  Wherefore  they  that  speak  in  pro- 
verbs say.  Come  into  Heshbon,  let  the 
city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  prepared  :  (^sj 
for  there  is  a  fire  gone  out  of  Heshbon, 
a  fiame  from  the  city  of  Sihon  :  it  hath 
consumed  Ar  of  Moab,  and  the  lords  of 
the  high  places  of  Arnon.  (^9)  "Woe  to 
thee,  Moab  !  thou  art  undone,  O  people 
of  ''Chemosh :  he  hath  given  his  sons 
that  escaped,  and  his  daughters,  into 
captivity  unto  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites.  ^^'>  We  have  shot  at  them; 
Heshbon  is  perished  even  unto  Dibon, 
and  we  have  laid  them  waste  even  unto 
Nophah,  which  reacheth  unto  Medeba. 


(18)  By  the  direction  of  the  lawgiver.— Better, 

tvith  the  ruler^s  staff.  The  same  word  occurs  iu  Gen. 
xlix.  10,  where  it  stands  in  parallelism  to  "  the  sceptre." 
(See  Note  in  loe.) 

And  from  the  wilderness  they  went  to  Mat- 
tanah.— The  Targums  interpret  this  and  verses  19  and 
20  of  the  well,  And  from  the  ivilderness  it  zvas  given 
to  them  for  a  gift,  and  from  thence  it  was  given  to 
them  in  Mattanah,  &c.  The  Targvun  of  Onkelos  is  as 
follows :  "  And  from  the  time  that  it  was  given  to 
them,  it  descended  with  them  to  the  rivers,  &c."  The 
Targum  of  Palestine  is — "And  from  the  wilderness, 
&c."  (as  above). 

(20)  And  from  Bamoth  in  the  valley.— Better, 
and  from  Bamoth  to  the  valley/  that  is  .  .  .  The 
country  (or,  rather,  field)  of  Moab  was  a  portion  of 
the  table-land  which  stretches  from  Babbath  Amman 
to  the  Aruon.  The  vaUey  in  this  table-land  was  upon 
the  height  of  Pisgali — i.e.,  the  northern  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Abarim. 

Toward  Jeshimon.  —  Or,  across  the  waste  (or, 
desert). 

m)  For  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
was  strong.— These  words  assign  the  reason  wliy  the 
conquests  of  the  Amorites  were  aiTested,  not  why  the 
children  of  Israel  did  not  take  possession  of  the  laud 
of  the  Ammonites,  with  whom  they  were  forbidden  to 
meddle,  and  whose  land  they  were  not  to  occupv.  (See 
Deut.  ii.  19.) 

(25)  And  Israel  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Amorites. — If,  as  appears  most  probable,  this  and  the 
thirty-first  verse  form  a  jiart  of  the  original  narrative, 
the  word  which  is  rendered  dioelt  should  be  rendered 
sojourned,  or  abode,  and  understood,  in  accordance  with 
the  frequent  use  of  the  word  (as,  e.g.,  in  chai).  xxii. 


5,  8),  of  a  temporary  occupation  or  encampment. 
The  permanent  occupation  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan  by  the  Israelites  was  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Moses. 

(26)  And  taken  all  his  land  .  .  . — i.e.,  the  land 
between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  as  it  is  explained 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse. 

(27—30)  Come  into  Heshbon. — These  verses  appear 
to  commemorate  first  the  victory  of  the  Amoi-ites  over 
the  Moabites,  and  then  that  of  the  Israelites  over  the 
Amorites.     They  may  be  rendered  thus  : — 

"  Cotnc  ye  to  Ifcshhon ! 
Let  the  city  of  Silion  be  built  up  and  restored  ! 
For  ajire  uxnt  out  from  Heshbon— 
A  fame  from  the  citjf  of  Sihon  : 
It  devoured  Ar  (or,  the  city)  of  Moab — 
The  lords  of  tlie  high  places  of  Arnon. 

Woe  to  thee,  Moab  ! 

Thou,  art  perished,  O  people  of  Chemosh : 

He  (i.e.,  Clicmosh)  fiave  vp  his  .tons  as  fugitives. 

And  his  daughters  into  captivity. 

Unto  Sihon,  the  King  of  the  Amorites. 

fVe  cast  them  down : 
Heshbon  is  perished  even  unto  Dibon: 
Yea,  ire  laid  them  waste  even  unto  Nojihah, 
Which  (reachetti)  even  unto  Medeba." 

Or,  if  we  read  esh  (fire)  instead  of  asher  (which),  a 
reading  which  derives  some  support  from  the  Masoretic 
point  over  the  last  letter  and  from  the  context  (verse 
28),  as  well  as  from  the  LXX.,  the  last  words  may  be 
rendered,  "With  fire,  even  unto  Medeba." 

The  Targum  understands  by  "  the  lords  of  the  high 
places  of  Anion  "  the  priests  and  worshippers  in  the 
temijles  and  at  the  altars  of  the  idols  in  Moab.  Medeba, 
now  Medaba,  was  situated  at  the  south  of  Heshbon. 
The  position  of  Nophah  is  unknown.      It  has  been 
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liulak  Sendeth  unto  Balaam. 


(3i»  Thus  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
tlie  Amorites.  <'-*  And  Moses  sent  to 
spy  out  Jaazcr,  and  they  took  tlie 
villages  thereof,  and  drove  out  the 
Amorites  that  were  there. 

(M)  <ij\^ii(j  they  turned  and  went  up  l>y 
the  way  of  Bashan  :  and  0^  the  king 
of  Bashan  went  out  against  them,  he, 
and  all  his  people,  to  the  battle  at 
Edrei.  <•"'  And  the  Loud  said  unto 
Moses,  Fear  him  not :  for  I  have 
delivered  him  into  thy  hand,  and  all 
his  people,  and  his  land;  and  *thou 
slialt  do  to  him  as  thou  didst  unto 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which 
dwelt  at  Heshbon.  ^^>  So  they  smote 
him,  and  his  sons,  and  all  his  people, 
until  there  was  none  left  him  alive : 
and  they  possessed  his  land. 

CHAPTER  XXn.— ("  And  the 
children  of  Israel  set  forward,  and 
pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab  on  this 
side  Jordan  hy  Jericho. 


a  l)rul.  a  L  *  : 

7. 


!<  rs.  US.  IL 


c  JoalL  34.  e. 


I  Ilet).,  eye. 


<2)  And  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  saw 
all  that  Isnu'l  had  done  to  the  Amorites. 
•"  And  Moab  was  sore  afraid  of  the 
people,  becau.se  they  were  many  :  and 
Moab  was  distressed  because  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  <"  And  Moab  said 
unto  the  elders  of  Midian,  Now  sliall 
this  company  lick  up  all  that  are  round 
about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass 
of  the  field.  And  Balak  the  son  of 
Zippor  ivn8  king  of  the  Moabites  at 
that  time.  '*'  "■  He  sent  messengers 
therefore  unto  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor 
to  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the 
land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  to 
call  him,  saying,  Behold,  there  is  a 
people  come  out  from  Egj'pt :  behold, 
they  cover  the  'face  of  the  earth,  and 
they  abide  over  against  me  :  <*"  come 
now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me 
this  people ;  for  they  are  too  mighty 
for  me :  peradventure  I  shall  prevail, 
that  we  maj-  smite  them,  and  that  I  may 
drive  them  out  of  the  land  :  for  I  wot 


supposed  lliat  it  may  bo  the  samo  as  Nebo.  which 
is  incntionoil  iu  oouiiectiDii  witli  Dihoii  aud  Medol)a 
iu  Isa.  XV.  2,  or  with  Ariieil)ali,  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
Modeba. 

(31)  Thus  Israel  dwelt  .  .  .-Better,  And  Israel 
aojcnimed,  &c.    (S«e  Note  on  verse  25.) 

XXTI. 

(J)  In  the  plains  of  Moab.— The  Arboth  Moab 
extended  from  Beth  Jeshimoth  (tlic  house  of  wastes)  to 
Abel  Shittim  (the  meadow  of  aeacias!  (eliap.  xxxiii.  i9), 
in  tlie  upper  Arabah.  tlie  present  Glior.  These  plains 
had  belongod  to  Moab.  and.  since  tlio  ■victory  over  the 
Amorites,  were  possessed  hy  the  Israelites. 

On  this  side  Jordan.— Better,  alongside  of  the 
Jordan.  It  cannot  be  determined,  from  the  use  of  the 
word  eber,  or  me-ebcr.  to  which  side  of  the  Jordan  re- 
ference is  ma(h>.  (See  elian.  xxxii.  11*.  where  mc-eber 
occurs  twice,  and  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version 
on  yonder  side  in  the  first  case,  and  on  this  side  iu 
the  second  case.  See  Deut.i.  1,  and  Note,  and  Isa. 
ix.  1 .  where  Galilee  is  described  by  Isaiah  as  "  beyond 
Jordan.") 

( "  And  Moab  was  sore  afraid  of  the  people. 
— There  was  no  g-round  for  this  apprehension,  inasmuch 
as  the  Divine  coiiiiiiand  fjiven  to  Sloses  was  "  Distress 
not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them  in  battle" 
(Dent.  ii.  9).  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Balak 
was  aware  of  the  prohibition ;  aud  the  recent  conquests 
of  the  Israelites  naturally  tilled  the  Moabites  with  alarm, 
especially  ina.sniuch  as  when  the  Israelites  sent  to  the 
Kiufj  of  Moal)  to  ask  permission  to  pass  through  his 
land  lie  did  not  consent  (Judg.  xi.  17). 

('>  And  Moab  said  unto  the  elders  of  Midian. 
— It  has  been  thought  that  Balak  was  a  Midianite.  who 
liad  been  imposed  upon  tlio  Moabites  as  their  king  liy 
their  Amoritish  conquerors.  (Couip.  chap.  xxi.  26.) 
The  concluding  words  of  the  verse  may  be  understood 
»8  denoting  a  recent  change  iu  the  dynasty. 
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As  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field. 

— The  comparison  is  one  which  widl  accords  with  the 
occupation  of  the  Moabites  as  a  pastoral  jjcople. 

(5)  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor.— Tlie  name  of 
Balaam  is  probably  derived  from  bala  (to  devour),  with 
the  terminal  syllable  am,  or  from  the  two  words  bala 
(he  devonrodi,  aud  am  (people).  His  father's  name 
{Beor),  from  baar  (to  consume),  has  Ih'Cu  thought  to 
denote  that  Balaam  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  the 
magical  art  was  hereditary.  He  is  described  in  Josh, 
xiii.  22  as  "the  soothsayer"  (Hebrew,  koaem) — i.e.,  one 
of  that  class  of  persons  who  were  not  to  bo  tolerated 
amongst  the  Israelites,  and  who  are  spoken  of  as  "an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord"  (Dent,  x^-iii.  10 — 12).  The 
form  Bnssor  (2  Pet.  ii.  1.5)  probably  arose  from  a  jiecnliar 
mode  of  pronouueing  the  guttural  letter  Ain  in  baar. 
(Sec  Keil,  On  the  Pentateuch,  iii.  p.  159,  and  Note.) 
On  the  character  and  history  of  Balaam,  reference  may 
be  made  to  Bishop  Butler  (Serin,  vii.) ;  Waterland 
(Works,  ix.  397);  Keil,  On  the  Peulateuch,  in  loc.; 
Hengstenberg  (Dissertation  on  tlie  HiKfories  aiid  Pro- 
phecies  of  Balaam,  jt.  747,  Clark,  1848);  and  to  the 
Article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  Loathes. 

To  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the 
land  .  .  . — Better,  To  Pethor,  vhich  is  by  the  rircr, 
(oven  to)  the  land  of  the  ctnldren  of  his  people.  Pethor 
was  iu  Mesmiotamia  (chap,  xxiii.  7),  wliere  Lot,  from 
whom  the  iloabites  were  descended,  had  dwelt  (Gen. 
xii.  5).  "The  river"  is  the  Euphrates  here,  as  else- 
where. (Sec,  e.g..  Gen.  xv.  18,  xxii.  21;  Exod.  xxiii. 
31;  2  Chron.  ix.  2U.) 

They  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.- Literally, 

the  eye  of  the  earth  (or,  the  land'.     (Comp.  Exod.  x.  5.) 

(6)  Curse  me  this  people.— Balak  undoubte<lly 
Indieved  in  the  eflicacy  of  Balaam's  magical  incanta- 
tions. It  is  desernng  of  observation,  moreover,  tliat, 
as  li.ns  been  remarked  by  Keil  (I'n  loc.),  "  it  is  frequently 
celebrated  as  a  great  favour  dispkyed  towards  Israel 


Balak's  First  Message  is  Bepidsed.  NUMBERS,    XXII. 


IFe  Sendeth  again. 


that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed, 
and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed. 
<')  And  the  elders  of  Moab  and  the 
elders  of  Midian  departed  with  the 
rewards  of  divination  in  their  hand; 
and  they  came  unto  Balaam,  and 
spake  unto  him  the  words  of  Balak. 
'^*  And  he  said  unto  them.  Lodge  here 
this  night,  and  I  will  bring  jou  word 
again,  as  the  Loed  shall  speak  unto 
me :  and  the  princes  of  Moab  abode 
with  Balaam. 

(8)  And  God  came  unto  Balaam,  and 
said,  What  men  are  these  with  thee  ? 
(10)  And  Balaam  said  unto  God,  Balak 
the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab,  hath 
sent  unto  me,  sayi^uj,  <ii'  Behold,  there 
is  a  peojDle  come  out  of  Egjqpt,  which 
covereth  the  face  of  the  earth:  come 
now,  curse  me  them;  perad venture  ^I 
shall  be  able  to  overcome  them,  and 
drive  them  out.  <i2)  ^^d  God  said  unto 
Balaam,  Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them ; 
thou  shalt  not  curse  the  people :  for 
they  are  blessed. 

<i3)  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  said  unto  the  princes  of  Balak, 
Get  you  into  your  land :  for  the  Lord 


I  Ueh.,  r  shaU  pre- 
vail ill  fi/jliting 
against  him. 


2  Heb.,Bcnoif/to?i 
letted  from,  &c. 


refuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  go  with 
you.  (!*'  And  the  princes  of  Moab  rose 
up,  and  they  went  unto  Balak,  and  said, 
Balaam  refuseth  to  come  with  us. 

(15)  And  Balak  sent  yet  again  princes, 
more,  and  more  honourable  than  they. 
(1^)  And  they  came  to  Balaam,  and  said 
to  him,  Thus  saitli  Balak  the  son  of 
Zippor,  -Let  nothing,  I  pray  thee, 
hinder    thee    from   coming    unto    me : 

(17)  For  I  will  promote  thee  unto  verj'- 
great  honour,  and  I  will  do  whatsoever 
thou  sayest  unto  me :  come  therefore, 
I    pray    thee,   curse    me    this    jjeople. 

(18)  And  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto 
the  servants  of  Balak,  "If  Balak  would 
give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold, 
I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the 
Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more. 
(1 )  Now  therefore,  I  pray  you,  tarry  ye 
also  here  this  night,  that  I  may  know 
what  the  Lord  wiU  say  unto  me  more. 

(-0)  And  God  came  unto  Balaam  at 
night,  and  said  unto  him.  If  the  men 
come  to  call  thee,  rise  up,  and  go  with 
them ;  but  yet  the  word  which  I  shall 
say  unto  thee,  that  shalt  thou  do. 

(31)  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morn- 


that  the  Lord  did  not  hearken  to  Balaam,  but  turned 
the  curse  into  a  blessing  "  (Deut.  xxiii.  5 ;  Josh.  xxiv. 
10;  Neh.  xiii.  2). 

(7)  And  the  elders  of  Moab  and  the  elders 
of  Midian. — The  close  alliance  which  existed  between 
the  two  nations  appears  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
narrative. 

The  rewards  of  divination.— Literally,  the  divi- 
nations. Some  think  the  meaning  to  be  instruments 
of  divinalion ;  but  as  besorah  means  not  only  tidings, 
but  also  the  reward  for  tidings  (2  Sam.  iv.  10),  so 
hesamim  may  mean  not  only  divinations,  but  also  the 
retvards  of  divination. 

(8)  Lodge  here  this  night.— These  words  indi- 
cate the  true  character  of  Balaam.  As  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  he  must  have  kuowu  that  in  seeking  to  curse 
the  Israelites  he  was  sinning  against  the  Lord,  who  had 
chosen  them  for  His  own  people. 

As  the  Lord  shall  speak  unto  me.— It  appears 
from  this  verse,  as  from  verses  18,  19,  that  the  name  of 
Jehovah  was  known  to  Balaam. 

(9)  What  men  are  these  with  thee  ?— This  in- 
quiry, like  that  addressed  to  Elijah,  "  What  doest  thou 
here?"  (1  Kings  xix.  9),  or  that  to  Hezekiah,  "Wliat 
said  these  men  P  and  from  whence  came  they  imto 
thee  ?  "  and  "  What  have  they  seen  in  thine  house  ?  " 
(Isa.  xxxix.  3,  4)  was  calcidated  to  arouse  the  slumber- 
ing conscience  of  Balaam,  and  to  open  his  eyes  to  a 
perception  of  his  sin  and  of  his  danger. 

(11)  A  people  come  out  of  Egypt  .  .  .—Better, 
the  people  lohich  came  out  from  Egypt,  it  covereth  .  .  . 

(1*)  Balaam  refuseth  to  come  with  us. —  It 
does  not  appear  that  Balaam  had  told  the  messengers 
of  Balak  the  ground  of  the  Divine  jirohibition ;  viz., 


"  for  they  are  blessed."  Balak  accordingly  entertained 
the  hojje  that  stronger  inducements  would  prevail  with 
Balaam. 

(18)  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  -of  the 
Lord  .  .  . — These  words  may  have  been  nothing 
more  than  an  ostentatious  semblance  of  disintei'ested- 
ness  and  superiority  to  worldly  considerations  ;  or 
it  is  possible  that  Balaam  may  have  been  conscious  that 
"  he  spake  not  of  himself,"  and  that,  as  regfirds  his  pro- 
phetic utterances,  he  was  but  the  mouthiiiece  of  the 
Lord. 

(19)  Tarry  ye  also  here  this  night.  —  Balaam 
knew  that  God  was  "  not  a  man,  that  ho  should  lie ; 
neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent "  (chap. 
xxiii.  19) ;  and  yet  he  indulged  the  vain  expectation  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  curse  those  whom  God  had  de- 
clared to  be  blessed. 

(20)  If  the  men  come  to  call  thee.— Tlio  words 
may  be  rendered  Since  {ov,  forasmuch  as)  the  men  have 
come  to  call  thee.  The  messengers  had  already  corao 
for  that  purpose,  as  it  is  stated  in  verso  16,  where  the 
same  verb  is  used.  The  phrase  which  is  here  rendered 
to  "  call "  occurs  also  in  verse  5. 

Rise  up,  and  go  with  them.— There  is  no  real 
inconsistency  with  verse  12.  The  absolute  and  immut- 
able prohibitiou  had  reference  to  the  cursing.  The  going 
with  the  messengers,  which  was  forbidden  in  mercy  at 
first,  was  enjoined  in  judgment  at  last.  God  often 
punishes  disobedience  to  His  declared  ivill  by  permitting 
the  transgressors  to  "  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and 
to  be  filled  with  their  own  devices  "  (Prov.  i.  31).  "  He 
gave  them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  into  their 
soul "  (Ps.  cvi.  15).  Oomp.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  12 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  4 ; 
Jer.  ii.  19. 
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A  n  A  iigel  on  the  Way. 


NUMBERS,   XXII. 


The  Asa  Speakeih. 


ing,  and  saddled  liis  ass,  and  went  with 
the  princes  of  Moab.  (-^'  And  God's 
anger  was  kindled  because  he  went : 
and  the  angel  of  the  Lokd  stood  in  the 
way  for  an  adversary  against  liini.  Now 
he  was  riding  upon  liis  ass,  and  his  two 
servants  were  with  him.  '-''  And  "the 
ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing 
in  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand  :  and  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of 
the  way,  and  went  into  the  held  :  and 
Balaam  smote  the  ass,  to  turn  her  into 
the  way.  <-'>  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall 
heing  on  this  side,  and  a  wall  on  that 
side.  *^>  And  when  the  ass  saw  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  she  thrust  herself 
unto  the  wall,  and  crushed  Balaam's 
foot  against  the  wall:  and  he  smote  her 
again.  '■^'  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
went  further,  and  stood  in  a  narrow 
place,  where  was  no  way  to  turn  either 


lalPi't. :.  ID;  Juilr 
II. 


Hrt).   vho    haat 
riftUtn  itpun  utr. 


Or,    fv«r    iiince 
thou  te\ut,  Stc. 


3  Or.  boie<4  him 
tclf. 


to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  <27)  And 
when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
she  fell  down  under  Balaam :  and 
Balaam's  anger  was  kindled,  and  he 
smote  the  ass  with  a  staff.  '-""•  And  the 
Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass,  and 
she  said  unto  Balaam,  What  have  I 
done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten 
me  these  three  times '?  *^>  And  Balaam 
said  unto  the  ass,  Because  thou  hast 
mocked  me:  I  would  there  were  a  sword 
in  mine  hand,  for  now  would  I  kill  thee. 
<***  And  the  ass  said  unto  Balaam,  Am 
not  I  tliine  ass,  '  upon  which  thou  hast 
ridden  ''ever  since  /  was  thine  unto  this 
day?  was  I  ever  wont  to  do  so  unto 
thee?  And  he  said,  Nay. 

(31)  Then  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of 
Balaam,  and  he  saw  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  standing  in  the  wa^',  and  his 
sword  drawn  in  his  hand:  and  he  bowed 
downi  his  head,  and  ''fell  flat  on  his  face. 


(22)  Because  he  went.— Literally,  hecavse  he  was 
going.  Tlio  jmHiciiilo  deiiotos  tlio  continuous  net.  Ho 
uolil)c>rnt('ly  and  resolutely  proceeile<l  ou  his  journey 
witli  the  messengers  of  Balak,  iu  dcfianco  of  tlio  warn- 
ings which  ho  had  received. 

Stood  in  the  way.— Better,  placed  (or,  stationed) 
himself  in  the  icay. 

(-')  in  a  path  of  the  vineyards.— Better,  in  the 
liollotv  2y'iss  of  the  vineyards. 

A  wall. — Or,  o  fence. 

(2S)  And  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the 
ass. — Mniiy  critics,  who  admit  the  niinieulous  character 
of  the  events  recorded  in  this  and  tlio  following  verses, 
maintain  the  subjective  character  of  some  of  the  inci- 
dents, and  they  adduce  nrgumonts  to  show  that,  whilst 
tlio\6»nio  results  might  have  lieeu  brought  about  in 
eithe^miuiner,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  general 
analogy  of  Serii)ture  to  assign  a  subjective  than  an  ob- 
jective inteqiretation  to  the  language  whicli  is  hero 
employed.  The  following  remarks  may  bo  made  in 
reganl  to  this  interpretation: — (1)  Consistency  requires 
that  the  whole  of  tho  narrative  should  lie  interpreted 
cither  objectively  or  subjectively ;  aud  hence,  that  if  the 
voice  of  tho  ass  bo  interpreted  as  a  subjective  impres- 
sion made  upon  tho  mind  of  Balaam,  the  appearance  of 
the  angel  must  bo  understood  in  the  same  manner.  Iu 
tliis  case,  however,  a  diflieulty  arises  which  is  as  great, 
or  greater,  than  that  wliieli  tho  subjective  theory  is 
thought  to  remove.  If  tho  appearance  of  tho  angel 
to  Balaam  was  subjective,  the  appearance  must  have 
been  subjective  also  to  tho  ass.  In  this  case,  moreover, 
it  may  be  fairly  alleged  tliat  if  tlio  line  which  divides 
tlio  intelligent  from  tlio  brute  creation  is  transgressed 
by  ascribing  articulate  speech  to  the  ass,  much  more  is 
that  lino  transgressed  by  tho  .sup)>osition  that  an  im- 
pression was  produced  in  a  subjective  manner  npon  tlie 
mind  of  the  ass.  But  (2)  tho  real  ([uestion  at  issue  is 
not  whether  tho  recorded  results  miglit  have  been  ac- 
complished on  tho  supposition  that  tho  incidents  are  to 
be  explained  subjectively,  but  what  is  the  interpretation 
which  the  narrative  itself  suggests,  aud  which  tlio  words 


of  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  10)  require  ?  In  regard  to  tho 
narrative  itself,  there  is  no  intimation  given  tliat  its 
respective  portions  aro  to  be  diiferently  interpreted; 
nor  is  it  possible,  without  doing  violoneo  to  its  obvious 
meaning,  to  interpret  some  parts  of  it  objectively  and 
other  parts  subjectively;  whilst  in  reganl  to  tho  testi- 
mony of  St.  Peter,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  statement  couched  in  t4Tms  more  directly  sugges- 
tive of  a  literal  fact  than  the  following — "  The  dumb 
ass,  speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad  tlie  madness  o£ 
tlio  prophet."  In  regard  to  the  objections  which  havo 
been  raised  to  tho  litend  interpretation,  grounded  on 
the  absence  of  any  expression  of  suq)riso  on  tho  jwrt  of 
Balaam,  and  of  any  alhision  to  the  effect  produce<l  npon 
tho  Mo.abitish  princes  and  Balaam's  servants,  it  will 
suffice  to  observe  (1)  that  liere,  as  elsewhere,  no  just 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Scripture; 
and  (2)  that,  as  in  tho  case  of  those  wlio  were  with  St. 
Paul  as  ho  went  to  Damascus,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  on  tho  assumption  of  the  presence  of 
witnesses  throughout  the  miraculous  occurrences  de- 
scribed, what  amount  of  those  occurrences  they  may 
have  seen  and  heard.  The  angel  was  visible,  iu  the 
first  instance,  only  to  the  ass.  In  like  m.iuner  tho 
angel  may  have  been  ^•isible  only  to  Balaam,  not  to 
those  who  were  with  him.  So  also  in  regard  to  tho 
voice :  it  may  have  been  audible  only  to  Iiim  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 

(30)  Ever  since  I  was  thine.- Literally,  ever 
since  thou  livedst. — i.e.,  nil  thy  life  long.  The  Targums 
of  Jonathan  anil  of  Jerusalem  paraphrase  thus — 
"upon  which  thou  hast  ridden  from  thv  youth  nuto 
this  day."  "An  Arabic  writer,"  says  i)r.  Gill,  in  his 
Commentary,  iu  loc.  "  makes  mention  of  an  ass  that 
the  owner  rode  on  forty  years." 

Unto  this  day.— Tlie  use  of  these  words  in  this 
place  serves  to  throw  light  upon  such  passages  as  Dent, 
lii.  li,  "  called  them  after  liis  own  name  .  .  .  unto 
this  day,"  and  shows  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
denote  that  the  events  to  which  reference  is  made 
were  separated  by  any  very  long  interval. 


SIS 


The  Angel  Talketh  with  Balaam.  NUMBEES,    XXIII. 


JBalak  Entertaineth  Him, 


(32)  ^nd  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said^nto 
him,  Wlierefore  hast  thou  smitten  thine 
ass  these  three  times?  behold,  I  went 
out  ^to  withstand  thee,  because  thy 
way  is  perverse  before  me :  (^*  and  the 
ass  saw  me,  and  turned  from  me  these 
three  times  :  unless  she  had  turned  from 
me,  surely  now  also  I  had  slain  thee, 
and  saved  her  alive.  <^**  And  Balaam 
said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I  have 
sinned;  for  I  knew  not  that  thou 
stoodest  in  the  way  against  me:  now 
therefore,  if  it  ^displease  thee,  I  will 
get  me  back  again,  (■^^j  And  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  said  unto  Balaam,  Go  with 
the  men :  but  only  the  word  that  I 
shall  speak  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
speak.  So  Balaam  went  vrith  the 
princes  of  Balak. 

(36)  And  Avhen  Balak  heard  that 
Balaam  was  come,  he  went  out  to 
meet  him  unto  a  city  of  Moab,  which 
is  in  the  border  of  Arnon,  which  is  in 
the  utmost  coast.  (^'''  And  Balak  said 
unto  Balaam,  Did  I  not  earnestly  send 


1  Hell.,  to  be  av 
(ulversary  ,  wito 
thee. 


I  Hob.,  be  evil  in 
thiite  eyes. 


Or,    A    city    of 
streets. 


unto  thee  to  call  thee?  wherefore 
camest  thou  not  unto  me  ?  am  I  not 
able  indeed  to  promote  thee  to  honour? 
(38)  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Lo,  I 
am  come  unto  thee :  have  I  now  any 
power  at  all  to  say  any  thing  ?  the  word 
that  God  puttetli  in  my  mouth,  that 
shaU  I  speak.  (39)And  Balaam  went  with 
Balak,  and  they  came  unto  ^Kirjath- 
huzoth.  (*•**  And  Balak  oifered  oxen  and 
sheep,  and  sent  to  Balaam,  and  to  the 
princes  that  ivere  with  him. 

(^1)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
morrow,  that  Balak  took  Balaam, 
and  brought  him  up  into  the  high 
places  of  Baal,  that  thence  he  might 
see  the  utmost  part  of  the  people. 

CHAPTEE  XXin.— (1)  And  Balaam 
said  unto  Balak,  Build  me  here  seven 
altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  oxen 
and  seven  rams.  '-)  And  Balak  did  as 
Balaam  had  spoken ;  and  Balak  and 
Balaam  offered  on  every  altar  a  buUock 
and  a  ram.     '3'  And  Balaam  said  unto 


(32)  Because  thy  way  is  perverse  before  me. 

— Or,  hecattse  the  way  leads  to  destruction  in  my  sight. 

(33)  Unless  she  had  turned  from  me.— There 
may  be  au  aposiopesis  in  this  verse.  Perhaps  she 
turned  aside  from  (or,  before]  me  .  .  .  for  (oUierwise) 
now  I  had  hilled  thee,  &c.  According  to  this  view 
tlie  angel  does  not  assign  a  reason  why  the  ass  turned 
aside,  but  leaves  this  to  be  inferred  by  Balaam.  (Comp. 
KeU,  in  loc.) 

(35)  Gro  with  the  men:  but  only  the  word 
that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee  .  .  . — The  com- 
mand contained  in  verse  20  is  here  repeated,  and  the 
unrighteous  prophet  is  puni.shed  by  being  constrained 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own  perversity.  It  should  be 
observed  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  angel  who  speaks 
to  Balaam  identifies  himself  with  Him  who  sent  him  : 
"  The  word  that  J  shall  speak  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
speak."  (Comp.  verse  20,  where  God  Himself  is 
represented  as  delivering  to  Balaam  the  same  injunc- 
tion.) 

(36)  A  city  of  Moab.— Better,  the  city  of  Moab. 
(Comp.  chap.  xxi.  16.) 

Which  is  in  the  utmost  coast.— Or,  luhich  flows 
at  the  extremity  of  the  border.  Sihon,  the  Amorite,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Moabitish  territory  as  far  as  the 
Amou. 

(40)  And  Balak  offered  .  .  . — Better,  and  Balak 
slew  (or,  slaughtered  in  sacrifice),  &c.  The  word 
I'endered  offered  does  not  necessarily  denote  anything 
more  than  to  slay.  It  is  very  commonly  used,  however, 
to  denote  slaying  in  sacrifice ;  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  Balak  made  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  sent  portions 
of  the  flesh  to  Balaam  and  the  princes  who  were  with 
him.  Kings  not  unfrequently  acted  as  priests  of  old, 
as,  e.g.,  Melchizedek.  (Comp.  Bex  Anius,  rex  idem 
hominum  Phoebique  sacerdos,  Aen.  iii.  80.) 

(*i)  Into  the  high  places  of  Baal.  —  Or,  to 
Bamoth-Baal.     Bamoth-Baal  was  probably  the  first 


height  on  the  way  to  the  steppes  of  Moab  from  which 
the  Israelitish  camp  could  be  seen.  Hengstenberg  ob- 
serves that  '■  Balak  started  with  the  supposition  that 
Balaam  must  necessarily  have  the  Israelites  in  view  if 
his  curse  was  to  take  effect." 

That  thence  he  might  see  the  utmost  part 
of  the  people. — Better,  And  he  saw  from  thence, 
&c.  If  the  Authorised  Version  of  chap,  xxiii.  13  is 
correct,  it  seems  necessary  to  understand  these  words 
as  denoting  that  Balaam  had  a  view  from  Bamoth-Baal 
of  the  whole  army  of  Israel,  even  to  the  very  extremity, 
or  utmost  part  of  the  camp.  This  verse,  however,  is 
more  commonly  interpreted  as  denoting  that  Balaam 
saw  only  the  extremity  of  the  camp.  So  the  Targum 
of  Palestine :  "  He  saw  from  thence  the  camp  of  Dan, 
which  went  at  the  rear  of  the  people."  (See  Note  on 
chap,  xxiii.  13.) 

xxm. 

(1)  Build  me  here  seven  altars. — The  patriarchs 
of  old,  as  their  pious  descendants  after  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  never  erected  more  than  one  altar  in  one  place.  A 
plurality  of  altars  was  the  badge  of  idolatry.  Hengsten- 
berg adduces  several  instances  in  proof  that  the  ancients 
were  accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  sacrifice  and  con- 
juration in  order  to  avert  calamity  and  produce  pros- 
perity. (History  of  Balaam  and  his  Prophecies, 
p.  392.)  The  number  seven  was  regarded  as  significant 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  among  the 
Israelites. 

(2)  And  Balak  and  Balaam  offered.— It  is 
more  probable  that  Balak.  as  a  king,  performed  priestly 
functions  than  that  Balaam  performed  them  alone. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xxii.  40.) 

(3)  To  an  high  place. — Rather,  to  a  bare  or  barren 
height.  The  heathen  angurs  were  accustomed  to  choose 
elevated  places  for  their  auspices  with  an  extensive 
pi-ospect,  especially  the  barren  summits  of  moimtains. 
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BalcMm'a  Parable. 


NUMBERS,   XXI 1 1. 


//','  Ite/uaeth  to  Curse  larae.l. 


Baliik,  Stand  bj'  thy  burnt  offering', 
and  I  will  f^o  :  jicnidvunturc  the  Loitu 
will  c<jnio  to  meet  me  :  and  whatsoever 
he  slieweth  me  I  will  tell  thee.  And 
'he  went  to  an  hi<(h  place.  W  And  God 
met  Balaam  :  and  he  said  unto  him, 
I  have  i)repared  seven  altars,  and  I 
have  ottered  upon  even/  altar  a  bullock 
and  a  ram.  ''*'  And  the  Loud  put  a 
word  in  Balaam's  mouth,  and  said, 
lleturn  unto  Balak,  and  thus  thou 
Bhalt  speak.  <''>And  he  returned  unto 
him.  and,  lo,  he  stood  by  his  burnt 
sacrilice,  he,  and  all  the  princes  of  Moab. 
t''  And  lie  tuok  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balak  the  kinj^  of  Moab  hath  broufjht 
me  from  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains 
of  the  east,  saymg,  Come,  curse  me 
Jacob,  and  come,  defy  Israel.  "*J  How 
shall  1  curse,  whom  God  hath  not 
cursed  ?  or  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  the 
LoED  hath  not  defied  ?    w  For  from  the 


1  Or.      he 


ur,  my  (i 


ntv   i 
l(/E. 


top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him,  and  from 
the  liills  I  behold  him  :  lo,  the  people 
shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be 
reckoned  amony  tlie  nations.  '""  Who 
can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the 
number  of  the  fourth  pari  of  Israel':' 
Let  -me  die  the  death  of  the  rif^hteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his ! 

'"'  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam, 
What  hast  thou  done  unto  me?  I 
took  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and, 
behold,  thou  hast  blessed  titem  alto- 
gether. *'-•  And  he  answered  and  said, 
Must  I  not  take  heed  to  speak  that 
which  the  Loi;u  hath  put  in  my  mouth? 

('^'  And  Balak  said  unto  liim.  Come, 
I  pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another  place, 
from  whence  thou  mayest  see  them : 
thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  of 
them,  and  shalt  not  see  them  all :  and 
curse  me  them  from  thence.  "•'  And 
he  brought  him  into  the  field  of  Zoi>hini, 


(*)  The  Lord  put  a  word  ixi  Balaam's  mouth. 
— "  God.  who  liiul  opened  the  moutli  of  the  ass,"  says 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  in  loc,  "in  a  iiianiier  contrary  to 
lior  nature,  now  opens  Balaam's  mouth  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  his  own  will." 

CJ)  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him 
.  .  . — From  the  summit  of  tlie  roeky  mountaiu  on 
wliieh  Balak  had  oreoted  liis  seven  altars,  Bahiam, 
aecordiiig  to  (me  interpretation  (see  eha|).  xxii.  41, 
and  Note),  had  a  full  ^dow  of  the  outstretihed  camps 
(if  Israel. 

Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone  .  .  .— 
Better,  Lo,  it  is  a  j^eople  thai  dwelUlh  alone,  and 
that  is  not  numbered,  dc.  In  tlie  fact  that  tho 
host  of  Israel  dwelt  by  itself  in  a  seiwrate  encamp- 
ment, Balaam  discerned  a  ty[to  of  tho  essential  separa- 
tion of  Israel  from  tho  surroundinjjf  nations.  When 
Israel  adopted  the  ways  of  the  heathen  nations  it 
Sjjeedily  lo-st  its  external  independence.  Hcugsteubcrg 
observes  upon  the  last  clause  of  this  ver.so  as  follows : 
— "  How  truly  Balajvm  sjiid  that  Israel  'did  not  reckon 
itself  with  tho  heathen'  appears  from  the  fact  that 
while  all  the  powerful  empires  of  the  ancient  world — 
the  Egyptian.  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  others— have 
utterly  perished,  Israel  (which  even  under  tho  Old 
Covenant  was  rescued  from  so  many  dangers  that 
threatened  its  entire  destruction,  particularly  In  being 
brought  back  from  exile)  flourishes  anew  in  the  Church 
of  the  Xcw  ('ovenant,  and  continues  also  to  exist  in 
that  part  of  it  which,  though  at  present  rejected,  is 
d(>stined  to  restoration  at  a  future  period."  (History 
of  Balaam,  ke..  p.  -iO'.l.t 

"  (10)  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob  ?— 
Tlies(>  words  point  liack  to  tho  promise  made  to 
Abrnlmm :  "And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust 
of  the  eartli,"  Ac.     (Gen.  xiii.  U>). 

And  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel. 
— The  Israelites  were  divided  into  four  great  encamp- 
meuts  (cliap.  ii).  It  is  probable  that  Balmim  coulil 
only  see  one  of  these  encampments  from  Baniotli-Baal 
(chap.  xxii.  U) ;  but  see  below  on  verse  13. 

35  oi 


The  death  of  the  righteous.— Tlio  Hebrew  word 
yesharim  (ui)right,  or  righteous)  is  applied  to  Israel  be- 
cau.so  God,  who  is  just  and  right  (Deut.  xxxiL  4), 
had  chosen  His  i>eoplo  to  be  a  Jeshurun  (Deut.  xxxii. 
1.5,  xxxiii.  5,  26) — a  holy  aiul  peculiar  people,  following 
after  righteousness  and  judgment.  Tlie  end  of  Balaam 
(chap.  xxxi.  8)  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  Ids  prayer, 
and  showed  tliat  even  the  prayer  of  the  « icked  is  abomi- 
nation in  the  sight  of  tho  Lord.    (See  Prov.  xxviii.  9.) 

(11)  Thou  bast  blessed  them  altogether.— 
Hebrew.  77ioit  hast  blessed,  to  bier's :  an  emphatic 
m(Hle  of  stating  that  Balaam  had  continued  to  give 
utterance  to  nothing  but  blt^ssings. 

(I!)  Thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  of 
them  .  .  . — If  this  rendering  be  correct,  it  strongly 
confirms  that  interjiretation  of  chap.  xxii.  41  according 
to  which  Balaam  saw  the  whole  host  of  Israel  from 
Bamoth-Biuil.  The  words  may.  however,  be  rendered 
thus  :  ^ViOii  seest  (i.e.,  licre)  but  the  vtviost  part  of  Ihtm, 
and  thou  dost  not  see  them  all.  If  the  interpretation  of 
chap.  xxii.  41  is  adopted,  which  restricts  the  view  from 
Bamotli-Baal  to  the  extremity  of  the  host  of  Israel,  tho 
meaniug  of  this  verse  would  seem  to  Ixj  that  if  Balaam 
could  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  entire  aniiy  he  would 
not  only  perceive  the  ground  which  existed  for  Balak's 
alarm,  but  would  be  induced  to  put  forth  more  strenuous 
efforts  to  deliver  him  from  so  formidable  an  invasion. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  that  interj)retation  of  chap.  xxii. 
41  be  adopted,  which  implies  that  from  Bamoth-Baal 
Balaam  had  a  view  of  the  whole  of  tho  host  of  Israel 
from  one  extremity  of  their  camps  to  the  other,  tho 
meaning  of  this  verso  would  be  that  although  the  sight 
of  so  vast  and  orderly  a  mass  produced  so  powerful  an 
effect  upon  Balaam  that  be  was  unable  to  utter  tho 
curses  >vliich  he  liad  desired  to  pronounce  upon  Israel, 
such  an  effect  would  not  be  equally  likely  to  Ik>  pro. 
duced  if  only  a  portion  of  the  camps  was  visible  at 
the  same  time. 

(11)  The  field  of  Zophim.— i.e.,  of  watchers.  The 
spot  seems  to  Ijc  identitied  with  that  from  which  Moses 
afterwards  surveyed  the  promised  land  (Deut.  iii.  27), 


Balaam  Prophecieth  again. 


NUMBEES,    XXIII.       He  is  hrourjU  unto  the  Top  ofPeor. 


to  the  top  of  ^Pisgah,  aud  built  seven 
altars,  and  offered  a  bullock  aud  a  ram 
on  every  altar.  (i^>  And  be  said  unto 
Balak,  Stand  bere  by  tby  burnt  offer- 
ing, wbile  I  meet  the  Lord  yonder. 
<'^)  And  tbe  Lord  met  Balaam,  and 
"put  a  word  in  liis  mouth,  and  said, 
Go  again  unto  Balak,  and  say  tbus. 
<!')  And  when  be  came  to  bim,  bebold, 
be  stood  by  bis  burnt  offering,  and  tbe 
princes  of  Moab  with  biui.  And  Balak 
said  unto  bim.  What  bath  the  Lord 
spoken?  'i^)  ^^(\^  j^g  iodk  up  bis 
parable,  and  said. 

Rise  up,  Balak,  and  bear;  hearken 
unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor :  <i^'  God 
is  not  a  man,  that  be  should  lie ;  neither 
tbe  son  of  man,  that  be  should  repent : 
bath  be  said,  and  shall  be  not  do  it  ?  or 
bath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make 
it  good?  (-">  Bebold,  I  have  received 
commandment  to  bless :  and  he  bath 
blessed;  and  I  cannot  reverse  it. 
<^i)  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in 
Jacob,  neither  bath  be  seen  perverse- 
ness  in  Israel:  the  Loed  bis  God  is 
with  bim,  and  tbe  shout  of  a  king  is 
among  them.      <--*  *God  brought  them 


1  Or,  The  hill. 


2  Or,  i7t. 


out  of  Egypt;  be  bath  as  it  were  tbe 
strength  of  an  unicorn,  f-^)  Surely  there 
is  no  enchantment  -against  Jacob, 
neither  is  there  any  divination  against 
Israel :  according  to  this  time  it  shall 
be  said  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel,  What 
bath  God  wrought!  (-^»  Bebold,  the 
people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion, 
and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion : 
be  shall  not  lie  down  until  be  eat 
of  tbe  prey,  and  drink  the  blood  of  tbe 
slain. 

(-^)  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam, 
Neither  curse  them  at  all,  nor  bless 
them  at  all.  <-^*  But  Balaam  answered 
and  said  unto  Balak,  Told  not  I  thee, 
saying,  All  that  the  Loed  speaketh, 
that  I  must  do  ? 

(27)  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam, 
Come,  I  pray  thee,  I  will  bring  thee 
unto  another  place;  peradventure  it 
will  please  God  that  thou  mayest  curse 
me  them  from  thence.  (-^)  And  Balak 
brought  Balaam  unto  the  top  of  Peor, 
that  looketb  toward  Jeshimon.  (^9)  ^^^ 
Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  me  hero 
seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven 
buUocks  and  seven  rams.  (^"^  And  Balak 


aud  wliicli  is  described  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1  as  "  the  moun- 
taiu  of  Nebo,"  or  Mouut  Nebo.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Pisgah  may  have  had  more  than  one  of  such 
summits. 

(17)  What  hath  the  Lord  spoken  ?— Balak  here 
spe.aks  of  God  uuder  the  name  Jehovah. 

(19)  Neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 
repent. — The  adoption  of  these  words,  witli  slight 
variation,  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  29)  affords  evidence 
of  his  familiarity  with  this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch. 

(21)  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  .  .  .—The 
same  combination  of  the  words  aven  (iniquity,  or  injus- 
tice) and  amal  (perverseness,  or,  rather,  suffering  or 
grievance)  occurs  in  Hab.  i.  3. 

The  shout  of  a  king.— The  word  which  is  rendered 
shout  (teruah)  is  the  same  which  occurs  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
24,  and  which  is  there  rendered  blowing  of  trumpets. 
(Comp.  Josh.  vi.  5,  20,  where  the  same  word  is  rendered 
shout  as  here.) 

(22)  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.— Lite- 
rally, is  bringing  them.  The  use  of  the  participle  de- 
notes the  continuance  of  the  action.  He  who  brought 
them  forth  out  of  Egypt  was  stiU  conducting  them  on 
their  march.  There  is  an  obidous  allusion  in  these 
words  to  those  of  Balak  in  chap.  xxii.  5 :  "Behold,  there 
is  a  people  come  out  from  Egypt."  Seeing  that  the 
people  did  not  come  out  of  Egypt  in  obedience  to  their 

V  own  caprice,  but  under  Divine  guidance,  it  was  vaiu  for 
Balak  to  resist  them  on  their  course,  seeing  that  to  con- 
tend with  them  was  to  contend  against  God. 

The  strength  of  an  unicorn. —Better,  of  a  buffalo. 
(Comp.  Dent,  xxxiii.  17 — a  passage  closely  resembling 
the  present — from  which  it  appears  that  the  reem  had 
more  than  one  horn.) 


(23)  Svirely  there  is  no  enchantment  against 
Jacob  .  .  . — The  verse  may  be  rendered  as  follows : 
For  there  is  no  augury  in  Jacob,  and  there  is  no  divina- 
tion in  Israel.  At  the  (set)  time  it  is  told  to  Jacob  and 
to  Israel  what  God  hath  done  (or,  doth).  The  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  words  nahash  (omen,  or  augury)  and 
hesem  (soothsaying,  or  divination),  the  use  of  the  same 
preposition  in  verse  21  which  is  there  rendered  in,  and 
more  especially  the  second  clause  of  the  verse,  seem  to 
decide  the  meaning  of  the  former  clause  to  be  as  it  is 
here  given.  The  Israelites  had  no  need  of  augury  and 
divination,  seeing  that  God  revealed  to  them  His  acts. 
His  counsel,  and  His  will.  "  What  is  here  affii-med  of 
Israel,"  says  Hengstenberg,  "  applies  to  the  Church  of 
all  ages,  and  also  to  every  individual  believer.  The 
Church  of  God  knows  from  His  own  Word  what  God 
does,  and  what  it  has  to  do  in  consequence.  The  wisdom 
of  this  woi'ld  resembles  augury  aud  divination.  The 
Church  of  God,  which  is  in  possession  of  His  word, 
has  no  need  of  it."  [History  of  Balaam  and  his  Pro- 
phecies, p.  441). 

(21)  As  a  great  lion.— Better,  os  a  lioness.  (Comp. 
Gen.  xlix.  9.)  Balaam  transfers  to  the  whole  nation 
that  which  Jacob  had  prophesied  of  Judali. 

(27)  Peradventure  it  wUl  please  God  .  .  .— 
Here  Balak  makes  mention  of  God  as  Elohim.  He 
appears  to  be  satisfied  that  Balaam  was  hindered  by 
God  from  uttering  the  curses  which  he  desired  him 
to  pronounce  upon  Israel  (comp.  chap.  xxiv.  11).  Or 
the  words  may  have  been  spoken  ironically  (comp.  chap, 
xxiv.  11,  and  Note). 

(28)  Unto  the  top  of  Peor.— Mount  Peor  was  one 
peak  of  the  northern  part  of  the  moimtains  of  Abarim. 
It  was  nearer  than  the  other  heights  to  the  camp  of  the 
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<lid  as  Balaam  had  said,  and  offered  a  «'''=>'•"■ 
bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.— I')  And  when 
Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Loud 
to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not,  as  at  'other 
times,  'to  seek  for  eneliaiitmcnts,  but 
he  set  his  faee  toward  tlie  wilderness. 
<■-'  And  Balaam  lifted  uj)  his  eyes,  and 
he  saw  Israel  abidin"^  ju  his  toils  aecord- 
ing  to  their  tribes  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
tied  came  upon  him.  (-'J  *And  he  took 
UJ}  his  parable,  and  said, 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said, 
and  the  man  -whose  oycs  ai'c  open  hatli 
said:  •')  He  hath  said,  which  heard  tlie 
words  of  God,  which  saw  the  vision  of 
the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance,  but 


I  II.'li.,  (o  tht 
nirrHiig  n/  clr 
cliatUuienU. 


t>  cU.  23.  7,  18. 


2  Hctt,     trho    hail 
htn     fi/es     l/iiil, 

bui  nuw  uiKiu. 


having  his  eyes  open :  <*'  How  goodly 
are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  taber- 
nacles, 0  Israel !  ''•'  As  the  valleys  are 
they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the 
river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes 
which  the  Loud  hath  planted,  and  as 
cedar  trees  beside  the  waters.  '"'  Ho 
shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets, 
and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters, 
and  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
and  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 
<»'  'God  brought  him  forth  out  of 
^Kypt ;  '"-  bath  as  it  were  the  strength 
of  an  unicorn:  he  shall  eat  up  the 
nations  his  enemies,  and  .shall  break 
their  bones,  and  pierce  them  tlirougii 
with  his  arrows.  *"'  'He  couched,  he 
lay  down  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  great  lion : 


IsraoHtos.      It   lookoil  toward,  or  over   llio   face  of 
Jtt;liimoH,  i.e.,  tho  wa.sto  (or,  desert).     See  cliai).  xxi.  20. 

XXIV. 

(1)  Ho  set  his  face  toward  the  wildemosa. 
— i.e.,  towards  the  i)laeo  wlicro  tlio  Israelites  were 
cucaiiipcd  ou  tlie  steppes  of  Moab. 

(-)  Abiding  in  his  tents  .  .  .—i.e.,  cucampcd  ac- 
oordiug  to  the  order  prescribed  for  tho  respective  tribes. 
The  cognate  noun  is  rendered  fabernacle.s  in  verso  5. 

And  tho  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him.— 
Ill  regard  to  the  two  foriiun-  utterances,  it  is  said 
that  Jehovah  put  a  word  in  the  mouth  of  Balaam 
(cli.ap.  xxiii.  5,  10).  In  tlio  present  case  the  Spirit  of 
God  caino  upon  (or,  over)  liiin.  Tho  same  expression 
is  used  of  the  messongors  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xix.  20).  and 
of  Saul  himself  (Tbid,vev.  23).  Tiio  prophecy  of  Caiaphas 
(John  xi.  1."))  affords  another  instance  of  tlio  sovereign 
power  of  tho  Spirit  as  displayed  through  tho  medium 
of  wicked  men. 

(■■')  Balaam  tho  son  of  Boor  hath  said.— Tho 
Hebrew  word  (irioh)  is  imperfectly  rendered  by  hatli 
said.  It  is  tho  word  which  is  commonly  usoil  in  tho 
prophetical  books  of  Scripture  to  denote  a  Divine  .saying, 
and  is  rarely  used  wlioii  a  human  autlior  is  named.  It 
occurs  in  tho  P.'utateucli  <mly  in  Gen.  xxii.  Itj,  Num. 
xiv.  28,  and  in  this  chapter,  where  it  is  found  iu  verees 
3,  4,  15,  and  Hi. 

The  man  whose  eyes  are  open.— There  is 
great  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  ineaiiing  of 
the  word  whieli  is  here  rendered  open,  and  which,  as  it 
is  hero  written,  occurs  in  no  other  place.  If  shathnm 
is  identified  with  satliam,  it  means  to  close,  not  to 
open.  Tho  iiienniiig,  however,  of  this  verso  is  suffi- 
ciently exiilaiued  by  that  which  follows,  whichever 
rendering  of  the  word  slietlunn  is  adopted.  Balaam 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  an  ecstatic  state, 
as  was  Saul,  and  as  wore  many  of  tho  ancient  prophets ; 
and  whilst  the  eye  of  the  outer  senses  was  closed,  tho 
eye  of  the  inner  senses  was  preternaturally  opened. 

(')  Falling  into  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes 
open. — Better. /i(?/(')i7  (upon  his/dec),  and  hm-iiiq  his 
eye.-!  iipcncd.  Tlie  physical  effect  produced  upon  Balaam 
appears  to  have  been  the  .«aiuo  as  that  which  w.as  pro- 
duecd  upon  Saul  (1  Sinn.  xix.  21),  upon  Ezckicl  (ehap. 
i.  28),  upon  Daniel  (chap.  viii.  17,  IS),  and  upon  St. 
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John  (Rev.  i.  17).  Tho  word  whicji  is  licre  rendered 
"  open  "  {ydiii)  is  a  different  word  from  that  which  is 
so  rendered  in  verse  2,  and  is  frcfiuently  used  in  refer- 
enco  to  Divino  communications  and  spiritual  intuition. 
There  may  be  a  referonco  to  the  events  which  befcl 
Balaam  on  his  jouniey  (chap.  xxii.  31 1. 

(c)  As  gardens  by  the  river's  side.— It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  Euphrates, 
although  tho  defiuito  article  is  not  prefixed  to  the  word 
nahitr  (river)  in  the  Hebrew.     (Comp.  Lsa.  vii.  20.) 

As  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters.  -The  differ- 
ence between  cedars  which  grow  Iwside  ruuuiiig  water 
which  their  roots  can  reach,  and  the  ordinary  fj-jMS  of 
cedars  which  throw  out  their  strength  in  lateral  branches 
is  illustrated  in  Ezek.  xxxi.  3,  t,  where  the  proud  A.=.syriaii 
is  compared  to  a  cedar  havuig  "  his  top  among  tlie  thick 
boughs"  (or,  tho  clouds),  which  "the  waters  made  great.' 
(Comp.  Pss.  i.  3.  xeii.  12.) 

(")  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his 
buckets.— Better,  Water  sltall  flow  from  hig  buclels ; 
or,  he  shdU  floxe  with  teater  from  his  buckets.  The 
nation  is  personified  as  a  man  carrying  two  buckets 
full  of  water,  which  w.ns  the  t\-])o  and  leading  source  of 
blessing  and  prosperity  in  the  Ea,st.  This  is  a  beautiful 
image,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  has  obseiTcd,  of  the  true 
Israel  "  pouring  out  tho  living  waters  of  salvation,  tho 
pure  streams  of  tlio  Sl)irit.  and  making  tho  wilderness 
of  the  world  to  rejoice  and  lio  glad." 

His  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters.— This  inay 
mean  th.it  Israel  .should  inhabit  Canaan — "a  land  of 
brooks  of  water"  (Dent.  viii.  7,  xi.  11) ;  or  it  ma)-  mean 
that,  like  seed  sown  and  trees  planted  by  the  waters 
(I.sa.  xxxii.  20,  xliv.  4,  Ixv.  22,  23),  they  should  inherit 
the  richest  blessings. 

His  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag  .  .  .— 
Agag  apjiears  to  have  Ix'cn  tho  title  (?ioin<  ii  dignilaiis) 
of  the  Amalekite  kings,  as  Pharaoti  of  the  Egj^itian  and 
Abimelech  of  the  Philistine  kings.  The  reference  does 
not  seem  to  Iw  to  any  particular  king,  but  to  (he  king- 
dom which  should  hereafter  l)o  established  in  Israel — 
to  the  kings,  generally,  which  should  come  out  of  tho 
loins  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  ti.  xxxv.  11). 

(8)  God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt.— 
(Comp.  chap,  xxiii.  22.  and  Xoto.) 

(9)  He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion,  and 
as  a  great  lion.— The  Hebrew  labi  (great  lion)  should 
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who  sliall  stir  him  up  ?  Blessed  is  he 
that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that 
curseth  thee. 

*!''*  And  Balak's  anger  was  kindled 
against  Balaam,  and  he  smote  his 
hands  together:  and  Balak  said  unto 
Balaam,  I  called  thee  to  curse  mine 
enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast  alto- 
gether blessed  them  these  three  times. 
(11)  Therefore  now  flee  thou  to  thy  place : 
I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great 
honour;  but,  lo,  the  Lord  hath  kept 
thee  back  from  honom*. 

<!-'  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak, 
Spake  I  not  also  to  thy  messengers 
which  thou  sentest  unto  me,  saying, 
(13)  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house 
full  of    silver  and   gold,   I   cannot  go 


beyond  the  commandment  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  either  good  or  bad  of  mine  own 
mind ;  hxd  what  the  Lord  saith,  that 
will  I  speak  ?  (^*)  And  now,  behold,  I 
go  unto  my  people  :  come  therefore,  and 
I  will  advertise  thee  what  this  people 
shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  latter  days. 
<i5*  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said, 
and  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath 
said :  *i^*  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the 
words  of  God,  and  knew  the  knowledge 
of  the  most  High,  tvhich  saw  the  vision 
of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance, 
but  having  his  eyes  open :  <i^'  I  shall  see 
him,  but  not  now  :  I  shall  behold  him, 
but  not  nigh :  there  shall  come  a  Star 
out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise 


be  rendei'ed  "a  lioness,"  as  iu  chap,  xxiii.  24.  Tlie  image 
of  a  lion  connects  this  verse  with  the  preceding  verse  : 
"  he  shall  eat  up  the  nations."  (See  Note  on  chap,  xxiii. 
24.) 

Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee  .  .  .—Com- 
pare the  original  blessing  which  was  pronounced  upon 
Abraham  by  the  Lord  (Gen.  xii.  3),  and  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Isaac  in  the  blessing  which  he 
pronounced  upon  Jacob  (Gen.  xx\di.  29). 

(10)  And  he  smote  his  hands  together.— The 
smiting  the  hands  was  a  token  of  strong  feeling, 
whether  of  scorn,  of  indignation,  or  of  despair.  (Oomp. 
Job  xxvii.  23 ;  Lam.  ii.  15.) 

(11)  The  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from 
honour. — These  words  may  have  been  spoken  ironi- 
cally, or  Balak  may  have  been  convinced  of  the  super- 
natural influence  under  which  the  words  of  Balaam  were 
uttered.     (See  chap,  xxiii.  27,  and  Note.) 

(13)  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord. — Hebrew,  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  : 
the  same  expression  which  is  used  in  chap.  xxii.  18, 
where  the  Authorised  Version  has  "  the  wonl  of  the 
Lord." 

(1*)  I  go  unto  my  people.— Such  was,  probably, 
the  intention  of  Balaam  when  ho  spoke  tliese  words. 
Tlio  account  of  the  death  of  Balaam,  however,  shows 
that  he  still  lingered  amongst  the  Moabites. 

I  will  advertise  thee  .  .  .—The  word  which  is 
here  employed  generally  means  to  advise.  The  an- 
nouncement which  Balaam  made  to  Balak  virtually 
included  advice,  inasmuch  as  it  foretold  the  supremacy 
of  Israel  over  all  their  foes,  and,  consequently,  implied 
the  folly  of  ojiposition  to  their  progress.  It  does  not 
appear  wliether  it  was  or  was  not  at  this  time  that 
Balaam  "  taught  Balac  to  cast  a  stumbling  block  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols, 
and  to  commit  fornication"  (Rev.  ii.  14).  In  any  case, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reference  to  such  ad^ace 
in  this  verse,  although  it  is  inserted  in  the  Targum  of 
Palestine  in  this  place. 

In  the  latter  days. — Literally,  in  the  end  of  the 
days.  (See  Gen.  xlix.  1,  wliere  the  same  expression  I 
occurs,  and  Note.)  The  prophecy  wliicli  follows  refers 
exclusively  to  tlio  future;  and  it  is  dinded  into  four 
parts  by  tlie  recurrence  of  the  words  "  Ho  took  up  his 
parable  "  at  verses  15,  20,  21,  23. 


(16)  Which  heard   .   .    .    and  knew. —  Better, 

which  hearetli   .    .    .   and  hnowetli. 

Which  saw.— Better,  he  seeth. 

(1")  I  shall  see  him  .  .  .—Better,  I  see  him  (or, 
it),  but  not  now ;  I  behold  him  (or,  it),  but  not  nigh. 
The  reference  cannot  be  to  Israel,  whose  armies  were 
encamped  before  the  eyes  of  Balaam.  His  words  must 
be  understood  as  having  reference  to  One  whom  he 
beheld  with  the  eyes  of  his  mind,  not  with  his  bodily 
sight.  This  is  obvious  from  the  words  which  follow. 
Balaam  beholds  in  vision  a  Star  and  a  Sceptre,  not  as 
ha\'ing  already  appeared,  but  as  about  to  appear  in  the 
future. 

There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob  .  .  . 
— Literally,  Tliere  hath  come  forth  a  Star  out  of  Jacob, 
&c.  The  verb  is  in  the  prophetic  past  or  historic 
tense  of  prophecy,  denoting  the  certainty  of  the  event 
predicted.  (Comp.  Jude,  verse  14 :  "  Behold  the  Lord 
Cometh  "—literally,  came.)  If  there  is  any  ambiguity 
in  the  first  symbol  it  is  removed  in  the  second.  A  star 
is  a  fitting  image  of  an  illustrious  king  or  ruler,  and  the 
mention  of  the  sceptre  in  the  words  which  follow  (comp. 
Gen.  xlix.  10)  shows  that  it  is  so  employed  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  The  Targum  of  Oukelos  is  as  follows : 
— "  Wlieu  tlie  King  shall  arise  out  of  Jacob,  and  the 
Messiah  shall  be  anointed  from  Israel."  The  Targum 
of  Palestine  reads  thus  : — "A  King  is  to  arise  from  the 
house  of  Jacob,  and  a  Redeemer  and  Ruler  from  the 
hoiise  of  Israel."  Ibn  Ezra  interprets  these  words 
of  David,  but  he  says  that  many  interpret  tliem  of  the 
Mes.siah.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  reference  to  this 
prophecy  that  the  pretender  to  the  title  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  took  tlio  name  of 
Bar-cochab,  or  Bar-cochba  (the  son  of  a  star).  The 
words  of  the  Magi,  "  We  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
East"  (Matt.  ii.  2),  appear  to  have  reference  to  this 
propliecy. 

And  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab.— Or, 
i/ie  tioo  sides  of  Moab.  The  prophecy  was  partially, 
or  typically,  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  David  /2  Sara.  viii. 
2).  Moab  and  Edom  represented  symbolically  the 
enemies  of  Christ  and  of  His  Church,  and  as  such 
will  eventually  be  subdued  by  the  King  of  kings. 
(Comp.  Ps.  Ix.  8.) 

And  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth. — 
Better,  and  destroy  (or,  break  down;  comp.  Isa.  xxii.  5) 
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out  of  Isriicl,  ami  shall  'smilo  the 
corners  of  Moab,  and  dostroy  all  (he 
chiklreii  of  Slieth.  t"^'  And  Edoni  shall 
be  a  possession,  Seir  also  shall  be  a 
possession  for  his  enemies ;  and  Israel 
shall  do  valiantly.  "'■'»  Out  of  Jacob 
shall  come  he  that  shall  have  dominion, 
and  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth 
of  the  city. 


I  Or,  rmltr  through 
the     i>rt»re4     vl 


or,  Ihr  fril  o/thr 

UlUiilHM  thtti 

tetirrrtt     agttltul 
lariuL,  El.  17.11. 


3  Or,  iliall  l»^  rren 
to  destruetutii. 


'**'  And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek, 
he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Auialek  was  -the  first  of  the  nations ; 
but  his  latter  end  ^bImII  he  that  he 
perish  for  ever. 

'-'*  And  he  looked  on  the  Kcnites,  and 
took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Strong  is  thy  dwellingiilace,  and 
thou     puttest     thy     nest    in    a    rock. 


all  the  sons  of  tumult.  Snch  appears  to  be  the  most 
probable  ri'ii(ieriii|[j  of  tliosu  words  according  to  tlio 
present  Hebrew  text.  It  liaa  been  conjectured,  how- 
over,  tliat  (lie  word  wliicli  in  rendered  "  destroy " 
(karkar)  shotild  t)0  reail  kodkod  (crown  of  tlio  head), 
a.s  in  the  parallel  jm-ssago  of  Jer.  xlviii.  lo,  in  which 
ca-se  the  clause  may  bo  rendered,  And  the  crown  of  the 
head  11/ all  the  xoiis  of  tumult. 

(»<)  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession,  Seir 
also  .  .  . — Better,  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession, 
and  Seir  shall  be  a  possession,  for  his  enemies  (i.e.,  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  or,  rather,  of  the  Ruler  who  was  to 
rise  out  of  Israel).  The  Hebrew  word  [oyebaiv)  which 
is  rendered  "  his  enemies  "  appears  to  stand  in  apposi- 
tion  to  Edom  and  Seir,  as  the  word  ztiraiv  (his  enemies, 
or  adversaries)  in  verso  8  to  "  the  nations."  Edom  was 
the  name  of  the  people,  Seir  of  (ho  country.  (See  Gleu. 
xxxii.  3.)  The  prophecy  received  its  primary  accom- 
plishment in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  14),  but 
the  ultimate  accomplishment  is  to  bo  found  iu  the  person 
aud  work  of  Christ  (Isa.  Ixiii.  1 — ■(■). 

And  Israel  shall  do  valiantly.— Or,  shall  ac- 
quire power  or  wealth.  (Comp.  Dcut.  i-iii.  17,  18  ; 
Kuth  iv.  11.) 

(I'O  He  that  shall  have  dominion.— The  refer- 
ence is  explained  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  8,  "  Ho  shall  have 
dominion  also  from  sea  to  .sea,  and  from  the  river  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth,"  where  the  sanui  verb  occurs 
which  is  iu  both  places  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Vei'sion  "  shall  have  dominion." 

And  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth  of  the 
city. — Or.  and  He  sliall  deiitroij  the  remnant  from  the 
cities.  The  city,  which  is  in  the  singular  number  here  as 
in  Ps.  Ixxii.  Iti,  may  be  used  collectively  to  denote  cities 
generally,  though  some  have  understood  the  reference 
to  l)e  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  reference  seems 
to  bo  rather  (o  the  chief  city,  or  the  cities  generally,  of 
Edom.  (Comp.  Obad.,  verse  18,  where  the  same  word 
occurs  which  is  hero  i-endered  "hiui  that  remaineth,"  and 
which  is  there  rendered  "any  ri-maining.") 

(-'■11  And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek  .  .  .— 
From  the  mountain  of  Peer,  on  which  Balaam  then 
stood,  he  had  a  view  of  the  country  of  the  Amalekites, 
which  lay  to  the  soutli  of  the  laud  of  Canaan  (chap, 
xiii.  'Jil;  lieu,  xxxvi.  VI). 

Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations.- Tlie 
ancestor  of  the  Amalekites  was  Elipha/..  the  son  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  ID.  It  has  been  supposed  that  tlio 
Amalekites  separated  themselves  at  a  very  early  period 
from  the  rest  of  the  Edoniitcs.  The  word  reshith, 
wliicli  is  hei-e  rendered  "  first,"  may  denote  priority 
in  rank,  but  more  frequently  denotes  priority  iu  time. 
The  corresponding  word  iu  the  sceiuid  clause  of  (ho 
verso,  ahariih  (latter  end),  may  Iw  thought  to  denote 
that  the  reference  is  (o  time,  not  to  rank.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reference  in  verse  7  to  the  kings  of  the 
Amalekites  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  reference 


to  rank.  Some  understand  the  allusion  to  1)0  to  tlio 
fact  that  the  Amalekites  were  the  first  natiou  wliich 
attacked  Israel  when  they  liad  come  out  of  Egj-]»t 
(Exod.  x\ii.  8).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there 
may  l)o  a  reference  both  to  time  and  to  rank.  ( Comp. 
Amos  \i.  1.) 

But  his  latter  end  shall  be  that  he  perlBh 
for  ever. — Or,  come  to  destruction.  More  literally. 
But  his  latter  end  shall  be  ereii  to  one  perishing — i.e., 
he  shall  come  to  the  position  of  one  who  is  perishing. 
The  destruction  of  the  Amalekites  began  in  the  reign 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  48,  xv.  7),  was  continued  by 
DaWd  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  xxx.  17;  2  Sam.  viii.  12),  and 
was  completed  by  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv.  42.  43). 

{■n-z2j  And  he  looked  on  the  Kenites  .  .  .— 
According  to  the  ordinary  intorjiretation  of  these  verses 
the  continuous  destruction  of  the  Kenites  is  foretold 
until  the  Israelites  should  be  taken  captive  by  the 
Assyrians.  The  Kenites  are  included  amongst  the 
tribes  whose  country  Abraham's  descendants  were  to 
possess  (Gen.  xv.  19).  A  portion  of  this  tribe,  however 
(for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Canaanitish  and  the 
Midianitish  Kenites  had  a  different  origin^  joino<l  tlio 
Israelites,  and  settled  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah 
( Jutlg.  i.  16).  If  the  Authorised  Version  of  these  versos 
be  ailoptod,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  tliat  the  Kenites 
to  whom  Balaam's  prophecy  referred  must  have  been 
included  amongst  the  enemies  of  Israel,  whose  destruc- 
tion, in  common  with  their  other  foes,  is  here  predicted. 
It  is  obvnous  (hat  this  interpre(ation  is  open  to  two 
serious  objections : — (1)  that  the  natural  reference  of  the 
words  "  carry  thee  away  captive  "  is  (o  (he  Kenites,  not 
to  the  Israelites;  aud  (2)  that  as  the  later  history,  as 
well  as  the  Book  of  Nuniliers.  makes  mention  only  of 
those  Kenites  who  allied  themselves  ivith  the  Israelites, 
wo  shoidd  naturally  expec(  that  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  which  was  given  to  Hobab  by  Moses  (chap. 
x.  2iM.  the  Kenites  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  Ix)  exempted  from  the  destruc- 
tion with  which  (hey  were  threatened.  Another  render- 
ing of  verse  22,  and  one  which  apjiears  to  be  more 
agreeable  (o  the  context  iu  which  it  stands,  is  (he 
following : — "  For  surely  (he  Keuites  shall  not  bo  de- 
stroyed until  A.sshnr  shall  carry  thee  into  captiWty." 
This  version  has  the  support  of  the  Targum  of  Pales- 
tine aud  other  authorities.  It  is  true  (hat  there  is  no 
express  record  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  pmphecy.  but  it 
is  not  probable  (hat  the  Assyrians  spared  the  Kenites 
who  were  settled  amongst  the  Israelites ;  ami  we  know 
from  Jer.  xixv.  II  that  after  (he  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, (he  Rechabites,  who  were  of  (he  Kenite  race 
|1  Chron.  ii.  55),  came  to  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  the 
armies  of  the  Cluildeans  aud  Syrians.  If  A-^shur  de- 
notes in  this  place  the  Assijrians  in  the  later  acceptation 
of  the  term,  it  must  l>e  rememlwred  that  one  branch  of  the 
Kenites  settletl  in  Naphtali,  near  Kadesh  i  Judg.  iv.  11). 
Asahur,  however,  appears  to  bo  used  iu  a  wider  sense. 
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<--'  Nevertheless  Hhe  Kenite  slaatl  be 
ATasted,  -imtil  Asshur  shall  carry  thee 
aAvay  captive. 

(23)  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and 
said, 

Alas,  who  shall  live  when  God  doeth 
this  !  '^'''  And  ships  shall  come  from  the 
coast  of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict 
Asshur,  and  shall  afflict  Eber,  and  he 
also  shall  perish  for  ever. 

<^>  And  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went 
and  returned  to  his  place:  and  Balak 
also  went  his  way. 

CHAPTER  XXV.— (1)  And  Israel 
abode  in  "  Shittim,  and  the  people  began 
to  commit  whoredom  with  the  daughters 
of  Moab.  <^'  And  they  called  the  people 
unto  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods :  and 
the  xjeople  did  eat,  and  bowed  down  to 
their  gods.     <^)  And  Israel  joined  him- 


2  Or,  7*(MP  lOTiff  shall 
it  bo  ere  Asshur 
carry  tlue  awiiif 
captive: 
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self  unto  Baal-peor :  and  the  anger  of 
the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel. 
(^)  And  the  Loed  said  unto  Moses, ''  Take 
all  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang 
them  up  before  the  Lord  against  the 
sun,  that  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord 
may  be  turned  away  from  Israel.  '^'  And 
Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Israel, 
Slay  ye  every  one  his  men  that  were 
joined  unto  Baal-peor. 

C')  And,  behold,  one  of  the  children  of 
Israel  came  and  brought  unto  his 
brethren  a  Midianitish  woman  in  the 
sight  of  Moses,  and  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  iveix  weeping  he/ore  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
'^>  And  '  when  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest, 
saw  it,  he  rose  up  from  among  the  con- 
gregation,   and  took   a  javelin  in  his 


so  as  to  include  all  tlie  nations  which  proceeded  from 
it  (see  Terse  24).  Even  the  Persian  kiug  is  called,  as 
Keil  has  observed,  Kiug  of  Asshur  (Ezra  vi.  22), 
If  this  interpretation  of  the  text  be  received,  the 
antithesis  between  the  doom  of  the  Amalckites  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  Kenites  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  attitude  assumed  by  those  tribes  respectively  in 
regard  to  Israel, 

C23)  When  God  doeth  this.— These  words  may  be 
rendered,  since  (or,  from  the  time  that]  God  sets  (or, 
determines)  it  (or,  this) — quando  facict  ista  Dcus  (Vul- 
gate) ;  or,  because  God  determines  it  (or,  this). 

(2^)  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of 
Chittim. — The  Chittim  (or,  Kittim)  are  said  to  have 
migrated  from  Phceuicia  to  Cyprus,  and  there  founded 
the  city  of  Citium,  the  modern  Chitti.  (See  Josephus, 
"Antiq."  i.  6,  1.)  The  name  probably  applies  to  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  generally. 
The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  is  Venient  in  trieribus  de 
Italia ;  and  in  Dan,  xi.  30,  which  is  obviously  founded 
upon  this  verse,  the  Vulgate  identifies  the  Kittim  with 
the  Romans. 

And  shall  afllict  Asshur,  and  shall  afllict 
Eber.— Some  imderstand  by  Eber  the  Hebrews  only. 
The  word,  however,  appears  to  be  used  in  a  wider 
signification,  as  comprising  "all  the  children  of  Eber" 
(Gen.  X,  21).  Perhaps  the  word  Asshur  may  here  be 
used  to  denote  the  Eastern  Shemites,  and  Eber  the 
Western  Shemites. 

And  he  also  shall  perish  for  ever— i.e.,  the 
victorious  power  which  was  to  afilict  Asshur  and  Eber, 
"  The  overthrow  of  this  last  power  of  the  world,"  says 
Keil,  in  loc.,  "  concerning  which  the  prophet  Daniel  was 
the  first  to  receive  and  proclaim  new  revelations,  belongs 
to  '  the  end  of  the  days,'  in  which  the  star  out  of  Jacob 
is  to  rise  upon  Israel  as  'a  bright  morning-star'"  (Rev. 
xxii.  16).  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  tlie  manner  in 
which  Balaam's  prophecies  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites,  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  communi- 
cated them  to  Moses,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving 
from  him  the  reward  which  he  had  failed  to  obtain 
from  Balat,  or,  if  captured,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
saving  his  life. 


(25)  And  returned  to  his  place.— Balaam  pro- 
bably set  out  with  the  intention  of  returning  home. 
He  turned  toivards  his  place.  The  sequel  shows  that 
he  remained  amongst  the  Midianites,  and  perished  with 
them. 

XXV. 

(1)  Abode  in  Shittim— i.e.,  Abel-Shittim  (chap, 
xxxiii.  49).     (See  Note  on  chap.  xxii.  1.) 

(2)  And  they  called  the  people  .  .  .—The 
Moabitish  women  invited  the  Israelites  to  their  sacri- 
ficial feasts,  which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Baal- 
jieor,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  city  of  Beth-peor 
(Dent.  iii.  29).  He  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Chemosh,  the  Moabitish  god  of  war. 

(i)  Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people.— The 
"heads"  or  "chiefs"  of  the  peoi)le  seem  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  "  judges  "  of  the  following  verse.  Some 
imderstaud  by  "all  the  heads"  those  only  who  had 
been  the  chief  offenders,  whilst  others  understand  the 
word  "take  "as  equivalent  to  "  assemble,"  or  "bring 
before  thee,"  and  refer  the  word  "them"  to  the 
offenders. 

Hang  them  up  ,  .  . — It  is  obvious  from  verse 
5  that  the  punishment  of  impaling  or  crucifymg  was 
not  to  be  inflicted  until  after  death.  The  LXX.  renders 
the  Hebrew  verb  wliich  is  here  used  (and  which  is  found 
also  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9)  by  the  same  word  which  occiu's 
in  Heb.  vi.  6,  and  is  there  translated  "to  put  to  an 
open  shame." 

(')  And  when  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest  .  .  . — In  accordance 
with  this  punctuation,  the  designation  the  lyriest  (which 
generally  denotes  the  high  priest)  refers  to  A.aron, 
not  to  Phinehas,  Eleazar  was  the  high  priest  at  this 
time  (chap,  xx.  26) ;  and  consequently — although  as 
a  general  rule  any  designation  which  follows  the 
words  "the  sou  of  such  an  one"  refers  to  the  former, 
not  to  the  latter  noun — it  appears  most  probable 
that  the  designation  the  priest  has  reference  here  to 
Aaron,  not  to  Phinehas,  who,  although  a  priest,  was 
not  the  high  priest  at  this  time.  Ho  was  invested, 
however,  with  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority.. 
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hand  ;  '"'  and  lie  went  after  the  man  of 
Isriiol  into  the  tent,  and  thrust  both  of 
thcni  tliroui^h,  the  man  of  I.srai'l,  and 
the  woman  thronf,'li  lior  belly. 

So  the  plague  was  stayed  from  the 
children  of  Israel.  <"'  And  "  tho.se  that 
died  in  the  plague  were  twenty  and 
four  thousand. 

<""  And  tlie  LoKD  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ""  'Phinflias,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron  tiie  priest,  hath  turned 
my  wrath  away  from  the  chiklreii  of 
Israel,  while  he  was  zealous  fur  my  sake 
among  them,  that  I  consumed  not  the 
children  of  Israel  in  my  jealousy. 
('-'  Wherefore  say,  'Behold,  I  give  luito 
him  my  covenant  of  peace :  •' '*  and  he 
eh.all  have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him, 
even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood ;  because  he  was  zealous  for 


ii  Pa.  ion.  an. 
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bis  God,  and  made  an  atonement  for 
the  children  of  Israel. 

<"'  Now  the  name  of  the  Israelite  that 
was  slain,  even  that  was  slain  with  the 
Midianitish  woman,  tcan  Zimri,  the  son 
of  Salu,  a  prince  of  a  'chief  house  among 
the  Simeonites.  '•*'  And  the  name  of 
the  Midianitish  woman  that  was  slain 
■was  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  Znr  ;  he  tt'an 
head  over  a  people,  and  of  a  chief  house 
in  Midian. 

<'"'  And  the  Lokd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  '"'  ''vex  the  Midianites,  and 
smite  them :  <"*'  for  they  ve.x  you  with 
their  wiles,  wherewith  they  have  be- 
guiled you  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and 
in  the  matter  of  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of 
a  2)rince  of  Midian,  their  sister,  which 
was  slain  in  the  day  of  the  plague  for 
Peor's  sake. 


(Soo  1  Chron.  ix.  20,  wlioro  lio  is  doscribed  aa  o  7"i(7er 
— Hebrew,  nngid.) 

(1^)  Into  the  tent.— Tho  word  kubbah  (tent,  or 
alcove)  occurs  only  in  this  place.  Tho  reference  may 
bo  to  tho  inner  part  of  tho  ordinary  tent  wliich  was 
occupied  by  tho  women;  or  it  may  denote  an  arched  or 
vaulted  tent  (prnl)ably  of  skins),  whidi  tlio  Israelites 
had  erected  whilst  joining  with  tho  Moabitos  and 
Midianites  in  the  la.seivious  worship  of  Baal-pcor. 
The  LXX.  lias  Aviiiu'ho.s-,  tlie  Vulgate  hipanar. 

Through  her  belly.— Or,  witlun  her  lent.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  tlio  word  wliich  is  hero  u.sed 
was  originally  the  samo  word  wliich  occura  in  the 
earlier  iMirt  of  tho  viTse,  and  which  is  there  rendered 
tent. 

So  tho  plague  was  stayed  .  .  .—It  is  probable 
that  tho  judges  were  not  duly  obedient  to  the  command 
of  Moses,  and,  consequently,  that  a  plague  broke  out 
from  the  Ijord  uiimi  tho  people. 

(«)  Twenty  and  four  thousand.— In  1  Cor.  x.  8 
the  number  of  those  who  ''fell  in  ono  day"  is  said  to 
liavo  been  "three  and  twenty  thousand."  It  has  been 
supposed  that  a  thousand  were  put  to  death  by  tho 
judges,  and  that  these  were  not  included  in  St.  Paul's 
enumeration.  Presuming,  however,  that  there  has  been 
no  error  in  either  jilaco  on  tho  part  of  the  scribes  in 
recording  the  numbers,  tho  words  "  in  ono  day  "  may 
account  for  the  api)arciit  discrepancy. 

(")  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron  tho  priest  .  .  .—The  description  of  Phinehas, 
as  in  verse  7,  is  repeated  in  full,  as  if  to  denote  that  ho 
w.i-s  not  a  ])rivato  individual,  but  one  invested  with 
public  authority. 

While  he  was  zealous  for  my  sake  among 
them.  —  Better,  i«  that  he  teas  jealous  zvitft  my 
jealou.111    (or,    in     thai    he    displayed    my    jealousy), 

(1-)  My  covenant  of  peace.— Phinehas,  as  ono 
who  was  zealous  for  the  honour  of  God  and  of  tho 
house  of  the  Lord,  was  a  fitting  typo  of  Christ,  in  whom 
the  prediction  of  the  Psalmist  received  its  accomplish- 
ment, •■  The  zeal  of  thino  house  hath  eaten  mo  up " 
(Ps.  Ixix.  !>;  John  ii.  1").  The  covenant  of  grace  is 
described  in  Isa.  liv.  10  and  in  Mal.  iL  5  as  the  covenant 
of  peace. 


(1^)  And  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after 
him. — The  covenant  of  peace,  which  was  made  by  tho 
blood  of  tho  Cross,  and  all  the  blessings  which  belong 
to  that  covenant,  stand  fast  with  Christ,  and  are  secured 
to  His  spiritual  seed.     (Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  28,  29.) 

Even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priest- 
hood.— Phinehas  succeeded  his  father  Eleazar  as  high 
priest  (Judg.  xx.  281.  After  a  temporarj'  interruption 
in  tho  succession,  which  existed  in  tlio  time  of  Eli,  and 
continued  until  the  time  of  David,  when  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  joint  high-priesthood,  the  office  was 
restored  by  Solomon  to  Zadok,  the  descendant  of 
Phinehas,  and  so  continued  until  tho  gradual  dissolu- 
tion of  tho  Jewish  state.  Christ's  priesthood  is  "an 
unchangeable  priesthood"  (Heb.  vii.  2t) :  "Thou  art  a 
priest  for  over  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec"  (Heb. 
vii.  17). 

(11)  A  prince  of  a  chief  house  among  the 
Simeonites. — Better,  of  a  father's  house,  ic.  It 
is  probable  that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was  deeply  ini- 
plicatod  in  tho  transgression,  and  that  those  who 
belonged  to  that  trilje  were  the  chief  sufferers  in  tho 
plague.     (See  chap.  xxvi.  1  (■,  and  Note.) 

(15)  Head  over  a  people,  and  of  a  chief  house 
in  Midian. — Better,  head  of  tlie  tribes  (or,  comjiiioii- 
ties)  of  a  father's  house  in  Midian,  Several  of  the 
Midianitisli  trilws,  or  smaller  di\-i3ions  of  a  father's 
house,  may  have  descended  from  ono  tribe-father.  In 
chap.  xxxi.  8,  Zur  is  descrilied  as  one  of  the  five  kings 
of  Midian  who  were  slain  by  the  Israelites. 

(17)  Vex  the  Midianites,  and  smite  them.— 
Tlio  Midianites  appear  to  have  been  joint  actors  with 
the  Moabites  throughout  tho  wliolo  of  tho  niiposition 
which  was  offered  to  Israel,  and  tho  chief  actors 
in  the  \viles  by  which  the  Israelites  were  seduced. 
As  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  tho 
faithful,  tho  Midianites  ought  to  have  fcan'd  and 
obeyed  Abraham's  God,  and  to  have  sliown  brotherlv 
kindness  to  His  {xHiple,  who  were  their  own  kindred. 
The  special  judgments  of  God  are  directed  against  tho 
sins  of  apostacy  and  of  seduction.  (Comp.  Rev.  ii.  Ii, 
xviii.  6.)  Although  the  Moabites  were  not  to  be  smitten 
with  tlio  Midianites  (see  Deut.  ii.  9),  nevertheless  they 
did  not  escape  punishment,  but  were  shut  out,  even  to 
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CHAPTER  XXVI.— (1)  And  it  came 
to  pass  after  the  plague,  that  the  Loed 
spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Eleazar  the 
son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  saying,  <-'  Take 
the  sum  of  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  "from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  throughout  their 
fathers'  house,  all  that  are  able  to  go 
to  war  in  Israel.  ^^'  And  Moses  and 
Eleazar  the  priest  spake  with  them  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near 
Jericho,  saying,  <**  TaTce  the  sum  of  the 
people,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward ;  as  the  Lord  *  commanded  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel,  which  went 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

(^*  "^  Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Israel : 
the  children  of  Reuben ;  Hanoch,  of 
whom  Cometh  the  family  of  the  Hano- 
chites :  of  Pallu,  the  family  of  the 
Palluites :  <^)  of  Hezron,  the  family  of 
the  Hezronites  :  of  Carmi,  the  family  of 
the  Carmites.  <'*  These  are  the  families 
of  the  Reubenites  :  and  they  that  were 
numbered  of  them  were  forty  and  three 
thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty. 
(8)  And  the  sons  of  Pallu;  Eliab.    *s'  And 


c  Gen. 46.8;  Exj 
U;  lOhr.5.  1. 


the  sons  of  Eliab ;  Nemuel,  and  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  This  is  that  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  which  were  famous  in  the  con- 
gregation, who  ''strove  against  Moses 
and  against  Aaron  in  the  company  of 
Korah,  when  they  strove  against  the 
Loed  :  <'"'  and  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up  together 
with  Korah,  when  that  company  died, 
what  time  the  fire  devoured  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  :  and  they  became  a  sign. 
'"'  Notwithstanding  the  children  of 
Korah  died  not. 

(12)  rpj-^g   gQj^g   of  Simeon   after  their 

families :  of  Nemuel,  the  family  of  the 
Nemiielites  :  of  Jamin,  the  family  of  the 
Jaminites  :  of  Jachin,  the  family  of  the 
Jachinites  :  (^^^  of  Zerah,  the  family  of 
the  Zarhites  :  of  Shaul,  the  family  of 
the  Shaulites.  (i*)  These  are  the  families 
of  the  Simeonites,  twenty  and  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred. 

(15)  rpijg  children  of  Gad  after  their 
families :  of  Zephon,  the  family  of  the 
Zephonites :  of  Haggi,  the  family  of  the 
Haggites :  of  Shuni,  the  family  of  the 
Shunites  :  (^^^  of  Ozni,  the  family  of  the 


the  tenth  generation,  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 
(See  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4.)  Their  exemption  at  this  time 
from  the  judgment  executed  upon  the  Midianites  was 
probably  due,  not  to  their  descent  from  Lot  (for  the 
Midianites  were  descended  from  Abraham),  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  measure  of  their  sin  was  not  yet  full. 
(Comp.  Gen.  xv.  16.) 
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(1)  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  plague  .  .  . 
— The  plague  probably  destroyed  the  remnant  of  the 
generation  which  had  come  out  of  Egjqjt,  and  which 
had  been  numbered  iu  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

(2)  Take  the  sum  .  .  . — The  same  command  had 
been  given  to  Moses  and  Aaron  (chap.  i.  2,  3).  In  that 
case  a  man  taken  out  of  every  tribe,  the  head  of  his 
father's  house,  was  appointed  to  assist  Moses  and 
Aaron  iu  taking  the  census.  It  is  probable  that  the 
same  arrangement  was  made  in  the  present  instance, 
though  it  is  not  recorded. 

(*.  5)  Take  the  sum  of  the  people  .  .  .—The 
verses  may  be  rendered  thus:  From  twenty  years  old 
and  upivard,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  ivhich  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  were  these  :  Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Israel,  &c. 
The  expression  "  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  "  is  one 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  iu  this  book.  The  command 
was  given  to  Moses,  not  to  the  children  of  Israel  gene- 
rally. The  form  of  enumeration  is  concise.  The  omis- 
sions may  be  supplied  thus  ; — Reuben — he  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Israel.  TIio  sous  of  Reuben  were — 
Hanoch — of  him,  the  family  of  the  Hanochites,  &c. 
(Comp.  Geu.  xlvi.  9 ;  Exod.  vi.  14 ;  1  Chron.  v.  3.) 

(7)  Forty  and  three  thousand  and  seven 
hundred    and    thirty.  —  As    compared   with   the 


former  census,  the  tribe  of  Reuben  had  decreased  by 
2,770.  (See  chap.  i.  21.)  Dathan  and  Abiram  had 
probably  enlisted  many  of  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged  in  their  rebellion  against  Moses  and  Aaron. 
(See  verses  9,  10  of  this  chapter,  and  chap.  xvi.  1,  and 
Note.) 

(10)  And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up  together  with  Korah  .  .  . 
— Hebrew,  and  Korah.  It  would  appear  from  this  verse 
that  Korah  perished  iu  the  earthquake  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  however,  has  a 
different  reading  here.  It  transposes  the  words  "  and 
Korah,"  and  combines  them  with  the  words  "  and  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men "  :  thus — "  when  the  fire 
devoured  Korah  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men." 
(See  Notes  on  chap.  xvi.  32,  35.)  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  an  omission  here  of  the  words 
which  are  found  in  chap.  xvi.  32,  "  all  the  men  that 
appertained  unto,"  or  of  words  denoting  "  all  the  goods 
belonging  to." 

(11)  Notwithstanding  the  children  of  Korah 
died  not.— See  Notes  on  chap.  xvi.  27,  32. 

(u)  Twenty  and  two  thousand  and  two 
hundred. — This  shows  a  decrease  of  37,100  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon.  Zimri,  the  chief  offender  in  the 
matter  of  Baal-peor,  belonged  to  this  tril)e,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Reubenites,  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
led  astray  many  of  his  tribe  with  him.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  is  the  only  tribe  on  which,  according  to 
the  present  Hebrew  text,*  no  blessing  was  pronounced 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  and  that  in  the  allotment  of 
the  laud  of  Canaan  the  inheritance  of  Simeon  was  only 


*  The  " Codex  Alexandrinus "  inserte  a  clause :  "Let  Simeon 
be  many  in  number." 
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Oznites :  of  Eri,  the  family  of  the  Eritcs: 
""'  of  Arod,  the  family  of  the  Arodites  : 
of  Arcli,  the  family  of  the  Arelitcs. 
(iH)  These  arc  the  families  of  the  children 
of  (Jad  according  to  those  that  were 
nnmbored  of  them,  forty  thousand  and 
live  hundred. 

('"''  "Tiie  sons  of  Judah  were  Er  and 
Onan  :  and  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  '*''  And  the  sons  of 
Judah  after  their  families  were;  of 
Shelah,  the  family  of  the  Shelanites  : 
of  Phare/.,  the  family  of  the  Pharzites  : 
of  Zerah,  the  family  of  the  Zarhites. 
'-'"And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were;  of 
Hezron,  the  family  of  the  Hezronites : 
of  Hamid,  the  family  of  the  Hamulites. 
(22)  These  arc  the  families  of  Judah  ac- 
cord in<;f  to  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  threescore  and  sixteen  thousand 
and  five  hundred. 

(-')  Of  the  sons  of  Issachar  after  their 
families  :  of  Tola,  the  family  of  the 
Tolaites  :  of  Pua,  the  family  of  the  Pun- 
ites :  <^)  of  Jashub,  the  family  of  the 
Jashubites  :  of  Shimron,  the  family  of 
the  Shimronites.  <^'  These  are  the 
families  of  Issachar  accordiuf)^  to  those 
that  wei-e  numbered  of  them,  threescore 
and  four  thousand  and  three  hundred. 

(^)  Of  the  sons  of  Zebulun  after  their 
families :  of  Sered,  the  family  of  the 
Sardites :  of  Elon,  the  family  of  the 
Elonitos  :  of  Jahleel,  the  family  of  the 
Jahleelites.  '-'"'  These  are  the  families 
of  the  Zebulunites  according^  to  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  threescore 
thousand  and  five  hundred. 

'^'  The  sons  of  Joseph  after  their 
families  were  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
(i9)  Of  the  sons  of  Manasseh :  of  *Machir, 
the    family    of    the    Machirites :    and 
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Machir  begat  Gilcad  :  of  (Jilead  rome 
the  family  of  the  (jlil.adites.  <*'  These 
are  the  sons  of  Gilcad :  of  Joezer,  the 
family  of  the  Jeezerites  :  of  Helek,  the 
family  of  the  Helokites :  ''"  and  o/ Asriei, 
the  family  of  the  Asrielites  :  and  of 
Shechem,  the  family  of  the  Hhechemites: 
'*"  and  of  Shemida,  the  family  of  the 
ShemidaitfS  :  and  o/Hephir,  the  family 
of  the  Hepherites.  <*"  And  '  Zelophehad 
the  son  of  Hepher  had  no  sons,  but 
daughters  :  and  the  names  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  vcre  Mahlah, 
and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Mileali,  and  Tirzah. 
'■"'  These  arc  the  families  of  Manasseh, 
and  those  tiiat  were  numbered  of  them, 
fifty  and  two  thousand  and  seven  hun- 
dred. 

•'*'  These  are  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
after  their  families :  of  Shuthelah,  the 
family  of  the  Shuthalhites  :  of  Becher, 
the  family  of  the  Baclirites :  of  Tahan, 
the  family  of  the  Tahanites.  <*"  And 
these  are  the  sons  of  Shuthelah:  of  Eran, 
the  family  of  the  Eranites.  <^'  These 
are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
according  to  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  thirty  and  two  thousand  and 
five  hundred.  These  are  the  sons  of 
Joseph  after  their  families. 

'*"'  The  sons  of  Benjamin  after  their 
families :  of  Bela,  the  family  of  the 
Belaites :  of  Ashbel,  the  family  of  the 
Ashbelites :  of  Ahiram,  the  family  of  the 
Ahiramites  :  '^'  of  Shupham,  the  family 
of  the  Shuphamites  :  of  Hupham,  the 
family  of  the  Huphamites.  '**  And  the 
sons  of  Bela  were  Ard  and  Naaman  :  of 
Ard,  the  family  of  the  Ardites  :  and  of 
Naiiman,  the  family  of  the  Naamites. 
<*')  These  are  the  sons  of  Benjamin  after 
their   families :    and    they    that    were 


tlio  roinnaiit  of  tliiit  wliii-li  was  assij^iuMl  to  Jutlali  (Josli. 
xix.  !>). 

(i*')  Forty  thousand  and  five  hundred.— This 
shows  11  (U'ci-oaso  of  5,150.  Rouboii.  Siincon.  niul  Gad 
oncainpod  togctlipr  on  tho  soiitli  of  the  Tabcruaclo 
(chjij).  ii.  101,  and  had  prohalily  boon  niutnally  cou- 
taininatid  by  c\-icli  other's  evil  ox;im]ilo. 

('■'»  Er  and  Onan  died  in  tho  land  of  Canaan. 
— Soo  (n"n.  xxxviii.  (! — 10,  and  Noto. 

(21)  Of  Hezron  .  .  .— .Tudali  liad  five  sons.  l)ut 
inasniuoh  as  Er  and  Onau  dii'd  chihlless,  Hezron  and 
Haniul  wore  substitnted  in  tlioir  place.  (Comp.  Gen. 
xlvi.  1-J.) 

•-■"i  Machir  begat  Gilead.— It  is  stated  in  1  Cliron. 
vii.  11.  and  in  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20.  that  Macliir's 
mother  was  au  Araniitess.  Tliis  may  acconnt  for  the 
uame  wliich  was  given  to  his  son,  Gilead,  the  border 


land  l)etween  SjTia   and   Canaan,  and  that   in  which 
Laban  overtook  Jacob  'Gen.  xxxi.  'lh\ 

(:t7)  Thirty  and  two  thousand  and  five 
hundred. — This  sliows  a  decrease  of  8,(m.mi.  Jacol) 
foretold  that  Ephraim  sliould  ho  preater  tlian  Mana-sseh 
^Gen.  xlviii.  ll'i ;  anil  at  the  former  ccnsns  the  nnniber 
of  the  Eplirainiites  was  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  Manassites  (cliap.  i.  3;},  35\  and  Ephraim  was 
made  a  standard-lwirer  (chap.  ii.  18V  At  the  present 
census,  however,  the  nnmber  of  the  Manassites  exceeded 
that  of  the  Ephrainiites  bv  ".JO.-JiiO;  and  yet.  in  tho  face 
of  the  preat  increase  of  ilanasseh  and  the  diminution 
of  Epliraini,  Moses  nMiewed  and  contirme<l  the  predic- 
tion of  Jacob  as  to  the  ultimate  sup<>riorily  of  Ephraim, 
and  whilst  ascril)inp  only  "  thousands  "  to  Mana-sseh, 
he  speaks  of  the  "  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  "  ^Deut. 
xxxiii.  17). 
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mimbered  of  them  ivere  forty  and^five 
thousand  and  six  hundred. 

(43)  These  are  the  sons  of  Dan  after 
their  families :  of  Shuham,  the  family 
of  the  Shuhamites.  These  are  the  fami- 
lies of  Dan  after  their  families.  (^*  All 
the  families  of  the  Shuhamites,  accord- 
ing to  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  were  threescore  and  four  thousand 
and  four  hundred. 

'^'  Of  the  children  of  Asher  after  theii* 
families :  of  Jimna,  the  family  of  the 
Jimnites :  of  Jesui,  the  family  of  the 
Jesuites :  of  Beriah,  the  family  of  the 
Beriites.  ^^^  Of  the  sons  of  Beriah  :  of 
Heber,  the  family  of  the  Heberites  :  of 
Malchiel,  the  family  of  the  Malchielites. 
(*s)  ^j^^  -tjjg  name  of  the  daughter  of 
Asher  %vas  Sarah.  <*'>  These  are  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Asher  according 
to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them  ; 
ivho  were  fifty  and  three  thousand  and 
four  hundred. 

<**'  Of  the  sons  of  Naphtali  after  their 
families  :  of  Jahzeel,  the  family  of  the 
Jahzeelites :  of  Guni,  the  family  of  the 
Gunites :  (*^>  of  Jezer,  the  family  of  the 
Jezerites  :  of  Shillem,  the  family  of  the 
Shillemites.  <*"'  These  are  the  families 
of  Naphtali  according  to  their  families : 
and  they  that  were  numbered  of  them 
were  forty  and  five  thousand  and  four 
huudi'ed. 

(51)  These  were  the  numbered  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  six  hundred  thousand 
and  a  thousand  seven  hundi-ed  and 
thirty. 

(5-*  And  the  Loed  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <53)  Unto   these  the  land   shall 


Ilcb.,     muUiply 
hid  iiiheritciHce. 


Heb.,    diminish 
hi3  iiilieritancc. 


ch.  S3.  M;  Josi. 
U.  23.  &  14.2. 


c  Ex.  6.  16,  17,  IS 


d  Ex. :.  2.  &  c.  :o. 


Lev.  10.  2 :  ch.  3. 
4 ;  1  Chi-on.  24.  2, 


be  divided  for  an  inheritance  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  names.  <''•  "To 
many  thou  shalt  '  give  the  moi-e  inheri- 
tance, and  to  few  thou  shalt  -  give  the 
less  inheritance  :  to  every  one  shall  his 
inheritance  be  given  according  to  those 
that  were  numbered  of  him.  (^)  Not- 
withstanding the  land  shall  be  *  divided 
by  lot :  according  to  the  names  of  the 
tribes  of  their  fathers  they  shall  inherit. 
^^^  According  to  the  lot  shall  the  posses- 
sion thereof  be  divided  between  many 
and  few. 

(57)  f^jicl  these  are  they  that  were  num- 
bered of  the  Levites  after  their  f  amihes  : 
of  Gershon,  the  family  of  the  Gershon- 
ites :  of  Kohath,  the  family  of  the 
Kohathites  :  of  Merari,  the  family  of  the 
Merarites.  ***  These  are  the  families  of 
the  Levites  :  the  family  of  the  Libnites, 
the  family  of  the  Hebronites,  the  family 
of  the  Mahlites,  the  family  of  the  Mush- 
ites,  the  family  of  the  Korathites.  And 
Kohath  begat  Amram.  ^^'>  And  the 
name  of  Amram's  wife  ivas  ^  Jochebed, 
the  daughter  of  Levi,  whom  lier  mother 
bare  to  Levi  in  Egypt :  and  she  bare 
unto  Amram  Aaron  and  Moses,  and 
Miriam  their  sister.  '*'>  And  unto  Aaron 
was  born  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and 
Ithamar.  <'^i'  And  "  Nadab  and  Abihu 
died,  when  they  offered  strange  fire 
before  the  Loed.  C"-'  And  those  that 
were  numbered  of  them  were  twenty  and 
three  thousand,  all  males  from  a  month 
old  and  upward :  for  they  were  not 
numbered  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
because  there  was  no  inheritance  given 
them  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
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(51)  Six  hundred  thousand  and  a  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty.— The  sum  total  ex- 
hibits a  decrease  of  1,820,  as  compared  with  the  census 
taken  at  Sinai  thirty-eight  years  previously.  On  this 
decrease  Bishop  Wordsworth  observes  as  follows  : — 
"  When  the  Israelites  were  suffering  persecution  in 
Egypt  they  '  multiplied  exceedingly '  (Exod.  i.  7,  20) ; 
but  after  their  deliverance  from  Egyjit  they  rebelled 
against  God,  and  '  He  consumed  their  days  in  vanity, 
and  their  years  in  trouble '  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  33).  .  .  .  Here 
there  is  comfort  aud  warning  to  the  Church  and  every 
soul  in  it — comfort  in  time  of  affiction,  and  warning  in 
days  of  prosperity." 

(53—56)  Unto  these  the  land  shall  be  divided 
.  .  . — The  general  apportionment  of  the  land,  as  re- 
garded the  relative  position  of  each  tribe,  was  to  be 
decided  by  lot,  which  was  commonly  looked  upon  as  the 
determination  of  God  Himself,  and  in  this  instance 
was  undoubtedly  so.  The  extent  of  territory  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  names — i.e.,  of  persons — 
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in  each  tribe,  and  each  inheritance  was  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe.  Raslii  says  that  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  were  written  on  twelve  scrolls  of 
parchment,  and  twelve  borders,  or  limits  of  land,  on 
twelve  others,  and  that  they  were  mixed  together  in 
an  urn. 

(59)  Jochebed,  the  daughter  of  Levi,  whom 
her  mother  bare  to  Levi  .  .  . — Or,  who  ivas 
horn  to  Levi,  &c.  Thei'c  is  a  similar  omission  of 
the  subject  of  the  verb  in  1  Kings  i.  6.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that  Jochebed  was  the  granddaughter, 
or  possibly  even  some  more  remote  descendant  of  Levi, 
and  that  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses,  was  not  the  same 
as  Amram.  the  son  of  Kohath.  (See  Keil,  "  On  the 
Pentateuch,"  i.  469 — 471 ;  but  for  a  defence  of  the  view 
which  has  been  more  commonly  adopted,  see  Birks' 
'■  Exodus  of  Israel,"  pp.  153—109.) 

(62)  Twenty  and  three  thousand.— At  the  former 
census  the  number  was  22,000  or  22,300.  (See  chap.  iii. 
39,  aud  Note.) 
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Sue  for  an  Inlteritance. 
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(«!)  These  are  they  that  were  nmnbered 
by  Moses  and  Eleazai*  the  priest,  who 
numbered  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 
'"'•  But  amonp  these  there  was  not  a 
nianoftlieni  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  the  "lailt*"*'"'^' 
jn-iest  nuniberi'd,  when  they  luunbered 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai.  <"•'•'  For  the  Lord  had  said  of 
them,  They  "  shall  surely  die  in  the 
wilderness.  And  there  was  not  left  a 
man  of  them,  save  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunnoh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 


CHAPTER  XXVII.— (1)  Then  came 
the  daughters  of  'Zelophehad,  the  son 
of  Ilcphor,  the  son  of  Gilead,  the  son  of 
Macliir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the 
families  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph  : 
and  these  are  the  names  of  his  daugh- 
ters ;  Mahlali,  Noah,  and  Iloglah,  and 
Milcah,  and  Tirzah.  '-'  And  they  stood 
before  Moses,  and  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  before  the  princes  and  all 
the  congregation,  hij  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  saying, 
'•"  Our  father  ''died  in  the  wilderness, 
and  he  was  not  in  the  company  of  them 
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that  gathered  themselves  together 
against  the  Loud  in  the  company  of 
Korah ;  but  died  in  his  own  sin,  and 
had  no  sons.  '*'  Why  should  the  name 
of  our  father  be  'done  away  from  among 
his  family,  becau.se  he  hath  no  son? 
Give  unto  us  therefore  a  possession 
among  the  brethren  of  our  father. 

<*'  And  Moses  brought  their  cause 
before  the  Lord.  «■'  And  the  Loud 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  "'  The  daugh- 
ters of  Zelophehad  speak  right :  thou 
shalt  surely  give  them  a  possession  of 
an  inheritance  among  their  father's 
brethren  ;  and  thou  shalt  cause  the  in- 
heritance of  their  father  to  pass  unto 
them.  <'**  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  If  a  man 
die,  and  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause 
his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daugh- 
ter. ('•)  And  if  he  have  no  daughter, 
then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto 
his  brethren,  'i"'  And  if  he  have  no  bre- 
thi-en,  then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance 
unto  his  father's  brethren.  <"'  And  if 
liis  father  have  no  brethren,  then  ye 
shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  kins- 
man that  is  next  to  him  of  his  familv. 


(•>')  But  among  those  .  .  .—Thus  tho  prediction 
(Klutiiiiu'd  ill  cliap.  xiv.  2l» — 32  was  fulfilled.  The  fiict 
tliiit  tlie  fiiKiliiRut  of  this  prediction  is  stated  after 
verso  02,  whicli  cimtaiiis  tlio  result  of  tho  census  as 
regards  the  Levites,  viewed  in  connection  with  tho 
statement  contained  in  verso  05,  might  seem  to  favour 
tho  inference  that  tlio  .sentence  of  exclusion  was  appli- 
cal)le  to  tlie  tribe  of  Levi  as  well  ns  to  tho  other  tribes. 
On  tho  otlier  liand,  tlio  second  clause  of  verso  62  may 
be  aUegcd  in  support  of  tho  opposite  view.  (Sec  chap, 
xiv.  2'.',  1111(1  Note.) 

When  they  numbered  .  .  .—Or,  who  numbered, 
as  in  verse  63. 

xxvn. 

(3)  Our  father  died  in  the  wilderness.— TIio 
preceding  chapter  records  tho  fulfilment  of  tho  sen- 
tence of  exclu.sion  pronounced  on  tho  generation  wliieli 
came  out  of  Egj-pt  after  the  completion  of  the  twentieth 
year  of  their  ago.  Tho  argnmeut  used  by  the  daughters 
of  Zeloj)heliad  appears  to  bo  that  their  father  was  not 
one  of  those  who  signally  provoked  tho  Divine  dis- 
pleasTire.  so  that  ho  might  justly  have  forfeited  for 
himself  and  his  descendants  a  share  in  the  possession 
of  tho  promised  hind.  "  He  died."  tliey  s.ny,  "  in  his 
0>ni  sin.''  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition  that  Zelophehad 
was  the  man  who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  was  stoned  ichap.  xiv.  32).  The  more  common  in- 
teii)retation  of  the  expression  is  that  ho  committed  only 
tho  ordinary  sins  of  human  frailty  (see  chap.  v.  ti).  and 
that  ho  died  "  tho  common  death  of  all  men."  and  was 
" nsited  after  tho  visitation  of  all  men"  (see  chap. 
xn.  29),  and  consequently  did  not  entail  upon  Iiis  pos- 
terity any  special  punishment  for  the  sins  which  he  had 


committed.  In  obedience  to  the  directions  contained 
in  tho  preceding  chapter  (verses  52 — 5H),  tho  land  of 
Canaan  was  to  be  portioned  out,  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  tho  ccnsu.s  which  hail  recently  lieen  taken, 
amongst  the  males  who  were  upwards  of  twenty  years 
of  ago  ;  and  consequently  the  (laughters  of  Zelophehad 
would  not  have  shared  in  the  inheritance.  Koil  (in  loc.) 
quotes  .several  instances  in  which  the  .sons  of  mothers 
wlio  possessed  landed  proiwrty  were  received  through 
that  iidieritaneo  into  tho  family  of  their  mothers,  and 
included  in  the  tribe  to  which  tlie  uiothers  belonged. 
In  this  ca.se  the  desire  of  the  daughters  of  Zeloplieliad 
was  that  their  father's  name  should  be  peri)etuated — 
i.e.,  that  their  sons  should  be  enrolled  as  descendants  of 
ZelophiOiad,  and  should  succeed  to  that  portion  of  tho 
land  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  liavo 
fallen  to  his  sons,  had  ho  left  any  behind  him.  Bishop 
Wordsworth  observes  that,  inasmuch  as  we  are  to 
regard  tho  inheritance  of  Canaan  as  being  a  figure  of 
tho  heavenly  possession,  the  answer  which  was  re- 
turned  to  the  inquiry  of  Moses  respecting  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  may  1x3  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
"in  Ciirist  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female," 
and  that  women,  no  less  than  men,  are  "  heirs  according 
to  the  promise"  (Gal.  iii.  28,  201. 

(")  Thou  shalt  surely  give  them  .  .  .-The 
pronoun  {hem  is  in  the  masculine  gender  in  tho 
Hebrew.  Either  the  reference  must  bo  to  the  sons 
of  Zclo]>liehad's  d.iughters.  or  tho  daughters  must  be 
regarded  in  the  light  nf  sons. 

c^)  If  a  man  die,  and  have  no  son  .  .  .— 
On  the  general  law  of  inheritance  which  is  here  laid 
do\vn,  see  Selden's  Dc  Sticcasion^ua,  London,  lt>3t), 
and  Keil's  ArchaoL,  ii.,  s.  142. 
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If  OSes  Warned  of  Ids  Death. 
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Joshua  is  to  Succeed  hin 


and  he  shall  possess  it :  and  it  shall  be 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  a  statute  of 
judgment,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

(!-'  And  the  Loed  said  unto  Moses, 
"Get  thee  up  into  this  mount  Abarim, 
and  see  the  land  which  I  have  given 
unto  the  children  of  Israel.  <"'  And 
when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also  shalt 
be  gathered  unto  thy  people,  as  "Aaron 
thy  brother  was  gathered.  (i*'For  ye 
""  rebelled  against  my  commandment  in 
the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  strife  of  the 
congregation,  to  sanctify  me  at  the  water 
before  their  eyes :  that  is  the  ''water  of 
Meribah  in  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin. 

<i5)  And  Moses  sjjake  unto  the  Lord, 
saying,  (i^>  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  set  a  man  over  the 
congregation,  <^''  which  may  go  out 
before  them,  and  which  may  go  in 
before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them 
out,  and  which  may  bring  them  in  ;  that 


n  DCUt.  32,  49. 


the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be  not  as 
sheep  which  have  no  shepherd. 

t^">  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Take  thee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man 
in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand 
upon  him  ;  *i^>  and  set  him  before  Eleazar 
the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  give  him  a  charge  in  their 
sight.  (-"^  And  thou  shalt  put  some  of 
thuie  honour  upon  him,  that  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
may  be  obedient.  (-1*  And  he  shall  stand 
before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  shall  ask 
counsel  for  him  '" after  the  judgment  of 
[Trim  before  the  Lord  :  at  his  word  shall 
they  go  out,  and  at  his  word  they  shall 
come  in,  hoth  he,  and  all  the  children  of 
Israel  with  him,  even  all  the  congrega- 
tion. 

<^^)  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded him  :  and  he  took  Joshua,  and 
set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and 
before  all  the  congregation :  '-^^  and  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a 


(12)  Get  thea  up  into  this  mount  Abarim. — 
The  position  of  this  command,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  answer  returned  to  the  request  of  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad,  is  very  remarkable.  They  were  to  enter 
into  the  land  of  promise,  and  their  descendants  were  to 
inherit  it.  The  groat  lawgiver  himself  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  liis  transgression.  He  does  not, 
however,  shrink  from  recording  the  sentence  of  exclusion 
in  immediate  connection  with  an  incident  which  brings 
out  that  exclusion  into  greater  i^romineuce.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  the  announcement  made  to  Moses  is  related  in 
Dent,  xxxii.  48 — 52.  The  mountains  of  Abarim  form 
the  Moabitish  table-land,  the  noi-theru  portion  of  which 
bore  the  name  of  Pisgah.  It  is  here  that  we  must 
look  for  Mount  Nebo,  which  is  sometimes  described 
as  one  of  the  mountains  of  .Aljarim  (Deut.  xxxii.  49), 
and  at  other  times  as  the  top  of  Pisgah  (Deut.  iii.  27, 
xxxiv.  1). 

And  see  the  land  which  I  have  given  unto 
the  children  of  Israel.—"  The  law,"  says  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  "  led  men  to  '  see  the  promises  afar  off, 
and  to  embrace  them  '  [rather,  to  see  and  greet  the 
promises  from  afar,  Heb.  xi.  13],  and  it  brought 
them  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  but  could  not  bring 
them  into  it :  that  was  reserved  for  Joshua,  the  type 
of  Jesus."  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that, 
although  lie  was  shut  out  during  his  lifetime  from 
entering  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  Moses  was  i^ermitted 
to  stand  with  Elijah  upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
(Matt.  xvii.  3). 

(13)  Gathered  unto  thy  people.— See  Gen.  xxv.  8, 
and  Note.  In  the  case  of  Moses,  as  in  that  of  Abraham, 
the  expression  cannot  be  understood  in  reference  to  the 
place  of  his  burial. 

(")  To  sanctify  me  .  .  .—See  chap.  xx.  12,  13, 
where  the  same  expression  is  used. 

(10)  Let  the  Lord  .  .  . — We  have  a  remarkable 
instance  here  of  the  true  greatness  of  Moses,  as  a  type 
of  Him  whose  words  were,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 


for  yourselves  and  for  your  children  "  (Luke  xxiii.  28). 
Instead  of  indulging  in  excessive  gi'ief,  or  in  unavailing 
remorse,  the  mind  of  Moses  was  intently  fixed  upon  the 
welfare  of  those  for  whose  sake  he  had  been  willing 
that  his  owii  name  should  be  blotted  out  of  the  Book 
(Exod.  xxxii.  32) ;  and  instead  of  appointing  one  of  his 
own  family,  or  the  man  of  his  own  choice,  as  his  suc- 
cessor, ho  commits  the  matter  to  God,  and  prays  that 
He  will  appoint  one  who  would  be  a  true  sheiiherd  to 
the  flock. 

(17)  Which  may  go  out  before  them  .  .  .— 
The  expression  going  out  and  coming  in  is  used  here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  to  denote  the  ordinary  life  of 
man  (Deut.  xxviii.  6,  xxxi.  2).  Leading  out  and  bring- 
ing in  (literally,  causing  to  go  out  and  to  come  in),  as  a 
shepherd  in  respect  of  his  tlock  (John  x.  3—9),  denotes 
the  direction  of  the  conduct  of  others. 

(18)  In  whom  is  the  spirit  .  .  .—The  definite 
article  is  not  used  in  the  original.  The  word  trans- 
lated "  spirit "  appears  to  denote  spiritual  endowment 
and  qualifications. 

And  lay  thine  hand  upon  him.— It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  spiritual  qualifications  of  Joshua  did 
not  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  outward  consecration 
to  his  office.  Nay,  more ;  it  seems  that  special  cjuali- 
fications  for  the  office  were  bestowed  in  connection 
with  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Moses,  for  it  is 
written  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  9  that  "  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom ;  for  Moses  had 
laid  his  hands  upon  him." 

(19)  And  give  him  a  charge  .  .  .— Comp.  Deut. 
xxxi.  23,  "  And  he  ga\-e  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  a 
charge,  and  said.  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage." 

(2i»  After  the  judgment  of  Urim  .  .  .—See 
Exod.  xxviii.  30,  and  Note. 

At  his  word  .  .  . — i.e.,  Joshua  and  the  children 
of  Israel  were  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  high 
priest,  which  was  obtained  by  means  of  Urun  and 
Thummim. 
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Oferings  to  be  Observed 
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on  Sabbaths  and  New  Jfoont. 


charge,  as  the  Lord  commanded  by  the 
hand  of  Moses. 

CHAPTER  XXVIU.  — <"  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  '-'Com- 
mand the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them,  My  uttering,  mid  my  bread 
for  my  sacrifices  made  by  fire,  for  'a 
sweet  savour  unto  me,  shall  ye  observe 
to  offer  unto  me  in  their  due  season. 
P)  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  "This 
is  the  ottering  made  by  fire  which  ye 
shall  otter  unto  tlie  Loiu) ;  two  lambs  of 
the  first  year  without  spot  -day  by  day, 
for  a  continual  burnt  ottering.  '''  The 
one  lamb  shalt  thou  otter  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, and  the  other  lamb  slialt  thou  otter 
*at  even ;  '•'''  and  a  tenth  yart  of  an 
ephah  of  flour  for  a  'meat  ottering, 
mingled  w'ith  the  fourth  part  of  an  'bin 
of  beaten  oil.  <'''  It  is  a  continual  burnt 
offering,  which  was  ordained  in  mount 
Sinai  for  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  '"'  Aiid 
the  drink  ottering  thereof  shall  he  the 
fourth  jHirt  of  an  hin  for  the  one  lamb  : 
iu  the  holy  place  shalt  thou  cause  the 
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strong  wine  to  be  poured  unto  the  Lord 
for  a  drink  ottering.  '"'  And  the  othtr 
lamb  shalt  thou  oftc-r  at  even :  ait  the 
meat  ottering  of  the  morning,  and  us 
the  drink  offering  tlierei^f,  thou  tihalt 
otter  it,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

•"'  And  on  the  sabbath  day  two  lambs 
of  the  first  year  without  spot,  and  two 
tenth  deals  of  flour  for  a  meat  offering, 
mingled  with  oil,  and  the  drink  offer- 
uig  thereof  :  ""'/Am  in  the  burnt  ottering 
of  every  sabbath,  beside  the  continual 
burnt  ottering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

'"'  And  in  the  beginnings  of  your 
months  ye  shall  otter  a  burnt  offering 
unto  the  Lord  ;  two  young  bullocks,  and 
one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year 
without  spot;  "-'  and  three  tenth  deals 
of  flour  for  a  meat  ottering,  mingled 
with  oil,  for  one  bullock  ;  and  two  tenth 
deals  of  flour  for  a  meat  offering,  mui- 
gled  with  oil,  for  one  ram ;  "•"  and  a 
several  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with 
oil  for  a  meat  ottering  unto  one  lamb; 
for  a  burnt  ottering  of  a  sweet  savour,  a 
sacrifice  made  by  fire   unto  the  Lohd. 


XXVIII, 

(1)  And  tho  Lord  spake  unto  Mosos  .  .  .— 
The  sju'vilicial  laws  had  Im'Oii  to  a  jjreat  cxli'iit  in  alwy- 
anco  (luring  the  wandoriiijjs  of  tlio  Israrlitcs  in  tho 
wilderness.  It  wa.s  needful,  tliercfore,  that  l)efore  tlie 
entrance  into  tlio  land  of  Cauiian  tliose  laws  should  be 
l)ronuili,'at('d  afresh. 

('-)  My  offering,  and  my  bread  .  .  .—Better, 
My  oblation  (even)  my  bread.  &c.  The  offering, 
tliuugh  presented  by  tho  hands  of  men.  was  God's,  not 
theirs.  "  Tho  silver  is  mine,  and  tho  gold  is  mine,  saitli 
the  Lord  of  hosts"  (Haggai  ii.  8).  '•Every  l)ea.st  of 
tho  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  uiHtn  a  thousand  hills" 
(Ps.  1.  10).  Tho  word  korban  is  a  general  term  for  an 
oblation.  It  may  denote  in  this  place  the  miiichah.itv 
moal  oflVring.  or  the  show-bread,  offerings  which  were 
directly  connected  with  a  ,settle<I  life  in  Canaan  rather 
than  with  a  nomadic  life  in  the  wilderness.  Or  tlie 
word  lehcm  (bread)  may  l)e  used  to  denote  food  gene- 
rally, the  saoritieial  offerings  being  symbolically  re- 
garded as  tho  Lord's  food.  (Cimip.  Lev.  iii.  11,  IG, 
where  tho  sjuiie  word  is  rendered  food,  and  where  the 
rofcreuco  is  to  a  portion  of  the  tlesh  of  the  lamb  and 
of  the  goat  of  the  peace  offering.     See  also  Mal.  iii.  7.) 

(3)  Two  lambs  of  tho  first  year  .  .  .—See  Exod. 
xxix.  :W — I-l!. 

A  continual  biirnt  offering.— The  morning  and 
evening  land>  offered  as  "a  continual  burnt  offering" 
afforded  a  striking  tvpo  of  tho  Lamb  of  God  offered 
"  once  for  all  "  ( Heb.  vii.  3.  x.  12,  U). 

(t)  At  even. — Hebrew,  between  the  tiro  evenings. 
(See  Exod.  xii.  C.  and  Note.) 

(SI  Beaton  oil.— See  Exod.  xxvii.  Jo.  and  Xote. 

(<i)  Which  was  ordained  in  mount  Sinai  .  .  . 


Or,  which  was  offered  (Hebrew,  made)  in  Mount  Sinai. 
Ibu  Ezra  adduces  this  passage  as  a  priMjf  that  the 
Israelites  ceased  to  offer  burnt  sacrifices  after  they  left 
tlie  encampment  at  Sinai  throughout  the  time  of  their 
wanderings  iu  the  wilderness. 
(">  Shalt  thou  cause  the  strong  wine  to  be 

poured  .  .  . — Better,  jioin-  out  the  drink  ufferiiiij  of 
slrony  drink.  Tho  word  «/icr<ir,  which  is  here  n-nilered 
"  strong  wine,"  denotes  any  kind  of  intoxicating  drink, 
wliether  made  from  grajK-s.  honey,  or  grain;  but  it  ia 
more  frequently  used  to  denote  a  drink  which  is  not 
made  from  grapes,  as,  e.g..  in  Lev.  x.  9.  where  the  com- 
mand is  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  not  to  drink  "  wine 
nor  strong  drink  "  {slteear)  when  they  went  into  the  tont 
of  meeting.  In  tho  parallel  jmssage  in  Exo<lus.  tho 
drink  offering  was  to  consist  of  "  the  fourth  {lart  of  au 
hin  of  wine"  ichap.  xxix.  Kl*.  (Comp.  chap.  xv.  5.)  In 
Exod.  XXX.  9  it  is  forbidden  to  jiour  any  drink  offering 
uiMin  the  altar  of  incensi-,  from  which  pa.ssago  it  ha-s 
Ijeeu  infen-ed  that  the  drink  offerings  were  iMUinMl 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt  sn<-ritice. 

(»>  And  on  tho  sabbath  day  two  lambs  .  .  . 
— The  Sabbath  offering  which  was  to  Ix'  added  to  the 
daily  sacrifice  is  liert-  enjoined  for  the  first  time.  The 
rule  resjiocting  the  drink  offering  which  was  to  accom- 
pany the  burnt  offering  is  laid  down  in  chap,  xv,  5- 
The  law  of  the  Sablutth  is  laid  down  in  Exod.  XX.  8 
— 11,  and  Lev.  xxiii.  3. 

m)  In  the  beginnings  of  your  months   .   .   . 

— Tlie  beginning  of  the  niontli  was  announced  by  tho 
blowing  of  the  silver  tnini]>ets  icliap.  x.  Un.  Increased 
resi)ect  was  jiaid  to  the  iH-ginniug  of  the  month  in  later 
times.  Trade  was  siLspeuded  (Amos  viii.  5),  and  reli- 
gious instnictiou  a|>pcar3  to  have  been  given  at  this 
time  (2  Kings  iv.  '23). 
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(!''  And  tlaeir  driult  offerings  shalL.  be 
half  an  bin  of  wine  unto  a  bullock,  and 
tbe  third  _2:)ar<  of  an  bin  tmto  a  ram,  and 
a  fourth  part  of  an  bin  unto  a  lamb : 
this  is  the  burnt  offering  of  every  month 
throughout  the  months  of  the  year. 
<i5)  And  one  kid  of  tbe  goats  for  a  sin 
offering  unto  tbe  Lord  shall  be  offered, 
beside  the  continual  buj-nt  offering,  and 
his  drink  offering. 

(16)  "^ii(j  iu  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  is  the  passover  of  the  Lord. 
<i^)  And  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  this 
month  is  the  feast :  seven  days  shall 
unleavened  bread  be  eaten.  '^^^  In  the 
'first  day  shall  he  an  holy  convocation  ; 
ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  servile  work 
therein  :  f^"*  but  ye  shall  offer  a  sacrifice 
made  by  fire  for  a  burnt  offering  tmto 
the  Lord  ;  two  young  bullocks,  and  one 
ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  : 
they  shall  be  unto  you  without  blemish  : 
<^°)  and  theii"  meat  offering  shall  he  of 
floiu-  mingled  with  oil :  three  tenth  deals 
shall  ye  offer  for  a  bullock,  and  two 
tenth  deals  for  a  ram;  (-1*  a  several 
tenth  deal  sbalt  thou  offer  for  every 
lamb,  throughout  the  seven  lambs : 
<22)  and  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  you.  f^^*  Ye 
shall  offer  these  beside  the  burnt  offer- 
ing in  the  morning,  which  is  for  a  con- 
tinual burnt  offering,  f^*'  After  this 
manner  je  shall  offer  daily,  throughout 
the  seven  days,  the  meat  of  the  sacrifice 


a  Ex.  12. 18 ; 
2^5. 


made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord  :  it  shall  be  offered  beside  the 
continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  drink 
offering.  <-^*  And  on  the  seventh  day 
ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation ;  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work. 

<-'^>  Also  in  the  day  of  tbe  firstfruits, 
when  ye  bring  a  new  meat  offering  unto 
the  Lord,  after  your  weeks  he  out,  ye 
shall  have  an  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall 
do  no  servile  work :  <2^*  but  ye  shall  offer 
the  burnt  offering  for  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord  ;  two  young  bullocks, 
one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year ; 
(-^'  and  tbeii-  meat  offering  of  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  unto 
one  bullock,  two  tenth  deals  unto  one 
ram,  (^)  a  several  tenth  deal  unto  one 
lamb,  throughout  the  seven  lambs; 
'^°)  and  one  kid  of  the  goats,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  you.  (-'i'  Ye  shall  offer 
them  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering, 
and  his  meat  offering,  (they  shall  be 
unto  you  without  blemish)  and  their 
drink  offerings. 

CHAPTER  XXrS.— (DAnd  in  the 
seventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convoca- 
tion ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work :  "^it 
is  a  day  of  blowing  the  trumpets  unto 
you.  (^)  And  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt 
offering  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord  ;  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  and 
seven   lambs  of  tbe  first  year  without 


(16, 17)  And  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  .  .  . — The  observance  of  the  Passover  had 
boon  iu  abeyance  for  thirty-eiglit  years.  Tlie  law  is 
now  promxilgated  afresh.  The  observance  of  the  first 
and  seventh  days  of  the  feast  are  enjoined  iu  Exod.  xii. 
16  and  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8 ;  and  in  the  hitter  place  it  is 
enjoined  that  an  offering  made  by  fire  should  be  offered 
for  seven  days.  The  uatm-e  of  that  offering  is  stated 
in  the  19th  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  the  fact  that  the 
details  are  not  found  in  Lev.  xxiii.  may  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  the  prospective  character  of  iniieh  of  the 
Leiatical  legislation. 

(2S)  In  the  day  of  the  firstfruits.— See  Exod. 
xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  15 — 21,  aud  Notes. 

A  new  meat  oflfering  .   .  .—See  Lev.  xxiii.  16. 

After  your  weeks  be  out.  —  Hebrew,  in  your 
meeks — i.e.,  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  of  weeks  from 
tlie  morrow  after  the  chief  day  of  the  feast  of  the 
Passover. 

(-'')  Two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  seven 
lambs  of  the  first  year.— In  Lev.  xxxii.  18  the 
animal  sacrifices  enjoined  are  one  young  bullock,  two 
rams,  and  seven  lambs  without  blemish.  The  Mishnah 
(Menach.  iv.  2)  considers  that  these  animals  were  to  be 
presented  together  with  the  loaves,  whereas  those  named 


in  Numbers  were  additional  sacrifices  of  the  day.  Jose- 
phus  also  thinks  that  three  bullocks,  two  [three]  rams, 
and  fourteen  sheep  were  offered  at  this  time  {Antt.  iii. 
10,  §  6). 

XXIX. 

(1)  And  in  the  seventh  month  .  .  .  —  This 
chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  days  which  were 
to  be  observed  as  religious  ordinances  in  the  seventh 
or  Sabbatical  month — a  month  which  contained  more  of 
those  days  than  any  other  montli  in  the  year. 

It  is  a  day  of  blowing  the  trumpets  unto 
you. — Literally,  of  loud  or  joyful  clang.  The  silver 
trumpets  were  blown  at  every  new  moon  (chap.  x.  10), 
but  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  emphati- 
cally the  day  for  blowing  of  trumpets — "  a  memorial 
of  Mooring  of  trumpets,"  which,  according  to  Jewish 
writers,  was  continued  from  sun-rising  to  sun-sotting. 
(See  Lev.  xxiii.  24,  and  Note.)  Tlie  word  "  trumpets  " 
is  not  expressed  either  in  Lev.  xxiii.  24,  or  in  this 
place ;  and  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3,  which  is  used  at  the  Feast 
of  Ti-umpets  in  the  modern  Je\vis]i  services,  the  word 
used  is  shophar — a  word  which  is  interchanged  with 
heren  (the  comet,  or  ram's  horn) — not  hazozerah,  tlie 
sti'aight  silver  trumpet  mentioned  in  chap.  x.  2.     The 
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Ijlemish:  '^'  and  their  moat  offering  shall 
lie  (if  flour  mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth 
deals  for  a  bullock,  and  two  tenth  deals 
for  a  ram,  "*  and  one  tenth  deal  for 
one  lamb,  throughout  the  seven  lambs : 
(*'  and  one  kid  of  the  goats  /'o;-  a  sin 
ofl'eriug,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
you:  '"  beside  the  burnt  offering  of  the 
month,  and  his  meat  offering,  and  the 
daily  burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offer- 
ing, and  their  drink  ott'erings,  accord- 
ing unto  their  manner,  for  a  sweet 
savour,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord. 

<^'  And  "ye  shall  have  on  the  tenth 
dny  of  this  seventh  month  an  holy  con- 
vocation ;  and  ye  nhall  alllict  your  souls: 
ye  shall  not  do  any  work  therein  :  **''  but 
ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  unto  the 
Li>i;d  for  a  sweet  savour;  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
the  first  year;  they  shall  be  unto  you 
without  blemish :  '"'  and  their  meat 
ottering  shall  be  of  flour  mingled  with 
oil,  three  tenth  deals  to  a  bullock,  and 
two  tenth  deals  to  one  ram,  ""•  a  several 
tenth  deal  for  one  lamb,  throughout  the 
seven  lambs  :  '"*  one  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the  sin  offer- 
ing of  atonement,  and  the  continual 
burnt  offering,  and  the  meat  ottering  of 
it,  and  their  drink  ott'erings. 

*'-*  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  ye  shall  have  an  holy 
convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
woi-k,  and  ye  shall  keep  a  feast  unto  the 
Lord  seven  days :  *'■''  and  ye  shall  offer 
a  burnt  ofl'ering,   a   sacrifice   made  by 


r^v.  10.  ?j ;  4  a. 


fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lobd  ; 
thirteen  young  bullocks,  two  rams,  and 
fourteen  lambs  of  the  firnt  year;  they 
shall  be  without  blemish:  ""and  their 
meat  offering  nhnll  be  of  flour  mingled 
with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  unto  every 
bullock  of  the  thirteen  bullocks,  two 
tenth  deals  to  each  ram  of  the  two 
rams,  <•*'  and  a  several  tenth  deal  to 
each  lamb  of  the  fourteen  lambs :  *'*"  and 
one  kid  of  the  goats /or  a  sin  off't-ring; 
beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  his 
meat  ottering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

•'"•  And  on  the  second  day  ye  shall 
offer  twelve  young  bullocks,  two  rams, 
fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year  without 
spot :  ("*'  and  their  meat  offering  and 
their  drink  offerings  for  the  bullocks, 
for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall 
be  according  to  their  number,  after  the 
manner :  <''■''  and  one  kid  of  the  goata 
for  a  sin  offering  ;  beside  the  continual 
burnt  offering,  and  the  meat  offering 
thereof,  and  their  drink  offerings. 

<*•'  And  on  the  third  day  eleven  bul- 
locks, two  rams,  fourteen  lambs  of  the 
first  year  without  blemish  ;  <-"  and  their 
meat  offering  and  their  drink  ott'eruigs 
for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for 
the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their 
number,  after  the  manner  :  '-'  and  one 
goat  for  a  sin  offering;  beside  the  con- 
tinual burnt  offering,  and  his  meat 
offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

('■")  Aiid  ou  the  fourth  day  ten  bullocks, 
two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the 
first  year  without  blemish :  <-*'  their 
meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings 


■word  ternali,  which  is  horo  rendered  "  blowinj»  the 
trumixjts,"  is  couiiled  witli  shophar  in  Lev.  xxv.  !) — 
"  tlio  fninipet  of  lou<l  ching  or  joyful  sound."  The 
details  of  tlio  fire  offering  preseriljed  in  Lev.  ixiii.  2.5 
are  here  pveii. 

(I!)  Bosido  the  burnt  ofToring  of  the  month. 
— Better,  of  the  new  moon.  (See  chap,  xxviii.  11,  wliero 
the  burnt  offei-ing  of  tho  beginning  of  the  month  is 
described.) 

(7)  The  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  .  .  . 
— Tlio  law  respecting  tho  observance  of  tlio  great 
Cay  of  Atonement  is  contained  in  Lev.  xn.  and  xxiii. 
2() — .3"2.  The  sjicrifices  prescribed  in  verses  8 — 11, 
which  are  tho  snino  as  those  prescribed  for  tho  first 
day  of  tho  seventh  month,  were  to  bo  offered  in  addi- 
tion to  tho  sin  offerings  of  atoiieinont  prescribed  in  Lev. 
xvi.  and  to  tho  daily  burnt  offerings.  (Seo  Notes  ou 
Lev.  xvi.,  xxiii.  2l!— 32.1 

And  ye  shall  afiOict  your  souls.— Sec  Lev.  xn. 
29.  This  affliction  or  humiliation  apiH^ars  to  have  in- 
cluded in  it  fasting  (conip.  Acts  xxvii.  i1).  although  tho 
word  which  denotes  fasting  is  not   omiiloyed,  nor  is 


I  there  any  cxpross  injunction  respecting  fasting  in  tho 
Pentateuch. 

(12)  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  .  .  .  -See  Li^v.  xxiii.  33—36.  30-— 13.  A 
larger  numlxr  of  bnnit  offerings  was  apixiintcd  for 
this  feast  than  for  any  other  festival.  Seventy  oxen 
in  all  were  to  be  offered  on  the  seven  days  of  tho  feast, 
the  numlier  InMiig  diminished  by  ono  daily — riz.,  thir- 
teen on  tho  first  day.  twelve  on  the  second,  eleven  on 
tho  third,  and  in  lite  manner  until  the  seventh  day, 
on  which  seven  oxen,  the  jwrfect  number,  were  to 
bo  offered.  In  addition  to  the  oxen,  two  rams  and 
fourteen  lambs  were  to  bo  offere<l  daily  as  burnt 
offerings,  and  a  he-goat  as  a  sin  offering,  in  addition 
to  the  daily  burnt  offering.  Tho  appointed  meal  offer, 
iugs  and  drink  offerings  were  to  \w  offered  with  all  tlio 
bunit  offerings.  The  largo  number  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  at  this  time  may  1)0  accounted  for  from  the 
consideration  that  at  this  feast  the  people  not  only 
expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  Divine  presence  and 
protection,  but  also  for  the  rich  fruits  of  tho  harvest 
which  had  been  recently  ingathored. 
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for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for 
the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their 
number,  after  the  manner  :  '-^*  and  one 
kid  of  the  gouts  for  a  sin  offering;  beside 
the  continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat 
offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

(26)  ^n,j  on  the  fifth  day  nine  bullocks, 
two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the 
first  year  without  spot :  *"'■'  and  their 
meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings 
for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the 
lambs,  shall  ie  according  to  their  num- 
ber, after  the  manner  :  *-8)  and  one  goat 
for  a.  sin  offei-ing;  beside  the  continual 
burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering, 
and  his  drink  offering. 

(25)  And  on  the  sixth  day  eight  bul- 
locks, two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of 
the  first  year  without  blemish :  '^"^  and 
their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams, 
and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to 
their  number,  after  the  manner :  '^i)  and 
one  goat  for  a  sin  offering  ;  beside  the 
continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat  offer- 
ing, and  his  drink  offering. 

(33)  And  on  the  seventh  day  seven 
bullocks,  two  rams,  a^id  fourteen  lambs 
of  the  first  year  without  blemish :  ('^^l  and 
their  meat  offering  and  their  di-ink 
offei-ings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams, 
and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to 
their  number,  after  the  manner  :  <-^^>  and 
one  goat  for  a  sin  offering  ;  beside  the 


1  Or,  ojg^er. 


2  Heb.,  j?ro/ane. 


continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat  offer- 
ing, and  his  drink  offering. 

(^5)  On  the  eighth  day  ye  shall  have  a 
"solemn assembly :  ye  shall  do  no  servQe 
work  therein ;  '-'■^^  but  ye  shall  offer  a 
burnt  offering,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire, 
of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Loed  :  one 
buUock,  one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year  without  blemish :  (^'^  their 
meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings 
for  the  bullock,  for  the  ram,  and  for  the 
lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  num- 
ber, after  the  manner  :  (^^'  and  one  goat 
for  a  sin  offering  ;  beside  the  continual 
burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering, 
and  his  drink  offering. 

<39)  Tiiese  things  ye  shall  ^  do  unto 
the  Lord  in  your  set  feasts,  beside  your 
vows,  and  your  freewill  offerings,  for 
your  burnt  offerings,  and  for  your  meat 
offerings,  and  for  your  drink  offerings, 
and  for  your  peace  offerings. 

(*^)  And  Moses  told  the  children  of 
Israel  according  to  all  that  the  Lokd 
commanded  Moses. 

CHAPTER  XXX. —  d)  And  Moses 
spake  unto  the  heads  of  the  tribes  con- 
cerning the  children  of  Israel,  saying. 
This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
commanded.  (-'  If  a  man  vow  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to 
bind  his  soul  with  a  bond  ;  he  shall 
not  ^  break  his  word,  he  shall  do  accord- 


(35)  On  the  eighth  day  ye  shall  have  a  solemn 
assembly. — Or,  closing  feast  day.  The  word  azereth, 
wliieli  is  bore  aud  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
36  (comp.  Neh.  viii.  18 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  9)  rendered 
"solemn  assembly,"  is  used  in  Deut.  xvi.  8  of  the 
seventh  or  closing  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 
It  is  used  in  Jer.  ix.  2  and  Amos  v.  2  in  a  more  general 
manner.  In  the  former  of  these  passages  it  is  used  of 
an  assembly  or  confederacy  of  false  dealers,  aud  iu  the 
latter  it  appears  to  include  solemn  festivals  generally, 
■without  limitation  to  the  last  day  of  their  duration. 
The  primary  notion  appears  to  bo  that  of  restraint — 
i.e.,  from  the  performance  of  servile  work.  The  sacri- 
fices of  the  eighth  day  were  the  same  as  those  which 
were  appointed  for  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
i.e.,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  also  for  the  tenth 
day,  or  Day  of  Atonement.  (See  Lev.  xxiii.  36,  and 
Note.) 

(39)  These  things  ye  shall  do  unto  the  Lord 
in  your  set  feasts.— Better,  These  sacrifices  shall  ye 
offer  unto  tlie  Lord  at  your  set  seasons. 

For  your  burnt  offerings  .  .  .—The  sacrifices 
prescribed  in  tliis  chapter  were  appointed  to  be  oilered 
independently  of  all  tlie  burnt  offerings,  meal  offerings, 
drinli  offerings,  and  peace  offerings,  which  were  made 
in  performance  of  special  vows,  or  as  freewill  offerings. 
(See  Lev.  xxii.  18—21;  Num.  xv.  1—13.) 
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(10)  And  Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel 
.  .  . — In  the  Hebrew  Bil)le  this  verse  forms  the  be- 
ginning of  the  30th  chapter. 

XXX. 

(2)  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  .  .  .— 

Two  kinds  of  vows  are  spoken  of  in  this  ver.se — viz.,  the 
neder,  which  is  liere  rendered  vow,  and  which  denotes 
primarily  a  positive  vow,  or  vow  of  performance,  and 
tlie  issar,  which  is  here  rendered  bond,  and  which 
denotes  a  neg.ative  vow,  or  a  vow  of  abstinence.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
tracted wanderings  in  the  wilderness  the  pious  Israelites, 
woidd  be-desirous  of  testifying  their  gratitude  by  dedi-  ■ 
eating  themselves,  or  some  portion  of  their  substance 
beyond  that  which  the  law  demanded,  to  the  service  of 
tlie  Lord.  And  hence,  although  some  regulations  re- 
specting vows  had  already  been  made  (see  Lev.  xxvii.), 
it  was  needful  that  before  their  entrance  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  some  additions  should  be  made  to  the 
law  which  pertained  to  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
vows. 

He  shall  not  break  his  word  .  .  .—The  sacred 
character  of  a  vow  is  enforced  in  tliese  words ;  and  a 
timely  caution  was  thus  given  to  the  Israelites  that  it 
was  better  for  them  not  to  vow  than  to  vow  and  not  to 
pay.     (Comp.  Eccles.  v.  2 — 5.) 
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ing  to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his 
mouth. 

*^'  If  a  woman  also  vow  a  vow  unto 
the  Lord,  and  bind  herself  by  a  bond, 
being  in  her  father's  house  in  her  youth; 
<"  and  her  father  hear  her  vow,  and  her 
bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her 
soul,  and  her  father  shall  hold  his  peace 
at  her :  then  all  her  vows  shall  stand, 
and  every  bond  wherewith  she  hath 
bound  Iier  soul  shall  stand.  '•'•'  But  if 
her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day  that 
,<ie  heareth  ;  not  any  of  her  vows,  or  of 
lier  bonds  wherewith  she  hath  bound 
|her  soul,  shall  stand :  and  the  Loitu 
-hall  forgive  her,  because  her  father 
■  isallowed  her. 

I  >'■'  And  if  she  had  at  all  an  husband, 
when  '  she  vowed,  or  uttered  ouf^ht  out 
of  her  lips,  wherewith  she  bound  her 
soul ;  <''  and  her  husband  heard  it,  and 
held  his  peace  at  her  in  the  day  that  he 
heard  it :  then  her  vows  shall  stand,  aud 
her  bonds  wherewith  she  bound  her 
soul  shall  stand.  ***'  But  if  her  husband 
disallowed  her  on  the  day  that  he  heard 
■it;  then  he  shall  make  her  vow  which  she 
vowed,  and  that  which  she  uttered  with 
her  lips,  wherewith  she  bound  her  soul, 
of  none  eflect :  and  the  Loud  shall  for- 
give her. 

(^'  But  every  vow  of  a  widow,  and  of 
her  that  is  divorced,  wherewith  they 
have  bound  their  souls,  shall  stand 
against  her. 


I  nvb.,    her   wiei 
were  UiWM  A/r, 


<*">  And  if  she  vowed  in  her  husband's 
house,  or  bound  her  soul  by  a  boml 
with  an  oath ;  <"'  and  her  liusbund 
heard  il,  and  held  his  peace  at  her, 
and  disallowed  her  not :  then  all  her 
vows  shall  stand,  and  every  bond 
wherewith  she  bound  hor  soul  shall 
stand.  "-*  But  if  her  husband  hath 
utterly  made  them  void  on  the  da}-  he 
heard  them  ;  then  whatsoever  ])roceeded 
out  of  her  lips  concerning  her  vows,  or 
concerning  the  bond  of  her  soul,  shall 
not  stand :  her  husband  hath  made 
them  void;  and  the  Lonn  shall  Inr- 
give  her.  ""  Every  vow,  and  every 
binding  oath  to  afflict  the  send,  her 
husband  may  establish  it,  or  her  hus- 
band may  make  it  void,  <"'  But  if  her 
husband  altogether  hold  his  peace  at 
her  from  day  to  day ;  then  he  estab- 
hsheth  all  her  vows,  or  all  her  bonds, 
which  «)•-'  upon  her :  he  confimieth 
them,  because  he  held  his  peace  at  her 
in  the  day  that  he  heard  them.  "*'  But 
if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them  void 
after  that  he  hath  heard  thi-m  ;  then  he 
shall  bear  her  iniquity. 

<•'''  These  are  the  statutes,  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses,  between  a  man 
and  his  wife,  between  the  father  and  his 
daughter,  being  yet  in  her  youth  in  her 
father's  house, 

CHAPTER  XXXI.— <"  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  '-' "  Avenge 


(3)  If  a  woman  also  .  .  . — Four  distinct  cases  are 
roiitomiilatod  in  tlio  fdUowiiif?  verses  in  repfard  to  vows 
taken  hy  wnnien  : — iDtliat  of  an  unmarried  woman, 
living,  in  lier  yoiitli,  in  t!io  house  of  her  father;  l,2)  that 
of  a  woman  who  is  unmarried  at  tlie  time  of  making  a 
vow,  lint  enters  into  tlie  state  of  marriage  before  the 
vow  is  fultilled  ;  i3)  tliat  of  a  w^idow,  or  of  a  divorced 
woman  ;  and  (\)  that  of  a  married  woman.  The  sanc- 
tity and  obligations  of  the  fifth  commaudmout  arc 
distinctly  recognised  and  enforced  in  tlieso  verses. 
(See  Matt.  xv.  4,  5.)  Whenever  the  vow  which  the 
young  d.iughter  had  made  sliould  como  to  the  ears  of 
her  father,  he  hail  tlie  juiwer  either  to  ratify  or  to  dis. 
annul  it.  If  he  remained  silent  the  vow  was  ratified; 
if  lie  disallowed  tlie  vow,  the  obligation  to  fulfil  it  no 
longer  reiuiiiueil  in  force. 

(*)  The  Lord  shall  forgive  her— i.e..  she  would 
not  incur  tlie  guilt  or  imnisliment  wliich  w<mld  other- 
^viso  have  been  incurred  by  neglecting  to  fulfil  the  vow 
which  she  had  made. 

(6)  And  if  she  had  at  all  an  husband  ;  .  .  .— 
Better,  And  if  site  shoiihl  be  nun-rial  to  a  husband 
whilfit  her  vows  arc  upon  her,  or  tlic  rash  utterance  of 
her  lips  wtierewith  she  liatli  bound  her  soul.  The  case 
hero  contemplated  appears  to  be  that  of  a  woman  who 
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married  whilst  under  a  vow.  On  tlie  other  hand  tho 
ca.se  of  a  woman  who  takes  a  vow  after  marriage  is 
treated  of  further  on  in  verses  10 — 13.  Tlio  cognate 
verb  of  tlie  word  mibta,  rash  utterance,  occurs  in  Lev. 
V.  4,  and  seems  to  denote  something  which  is  uttere*l 
without  reflection. 

(10)  And  if  she  vowed  in  her  husband's  house, 
or  bound  her  soul  .  .  . — i.e.,  if  she  took  a  vow  of 
performance  or  of  abstinence  whilst  in  tlio  hoH.se  vi 
her  liusliand. 

(13)  Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to 
afiSict  the  soul.— R<^ference  is  again  made  to  the 
two  kinds  of  vows  whicli  are  treatttl  of  in  tliis  cliapter 
—viz..  a  vow  to  do  anything,  aud  a  vow  to  abstain  from 
anything. 

XXXI. 

(1)  Avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the 
Hidianites. — The  time  had  now  come  for  the  fnlfil- 
nu^ut  of  tho  command  wliich  ha*l  already  l>eon  given 
(see  chap.  xxv.  IG — 18\  after  which  5Io-cs  was  to  Ix) 
gathered  unto  his  jwople,  as  it  had  Iieon  revcale<l  to  him 
(chap,  xxvii.  131  After  Balaam  had  Ix'eii  dismissed  by 
Balak,  he  ap]H<arsto  have  gone,  not  to  the  Moabites,  but 
to  the  Midiauites ;  and  it  was  in  consctiueuce  of  the 
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the  cliildren  of  Israel  of  the  Midiaaites : 
afterward  shalt  thoii  "be  gathered  unto 
thy  people. 

I'')  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  people, 
saying,  Arm  some  of  yourselves  unto 
the  -vvar,  and  let  them  go  against  the 
Midianites,  and  avenge  the  Lord  of 
Midian.  <')  'Of  every  tribe  a  thousand, 
throughout  aU  the  tribes  of  Israel,  shall 
ye  send  to  the  war.  '^'  So  there  were 
delivered  out  of  the  thousands  of  Israel, 
a  thousand  of  every  tribe,  twelve  thou- 
sand armed  for  war.  C^'  And  Moses 
sent  them  to  the  war,  a  tho^^sand  of 
every  tribe,  them  and  Phinehas  the  son 
of  Eleazar  the  priest,  to  the  war,  with 


1  Hell..  A  iJioitsand 
of  (I  tribe,  a  tkou- 
iiinU  of  a  tribt: 


the  holy  instruments,  and  the  trumpets 
to  blow  in  his  hand.  '"'  And  they 
warred  against  the  Midianites,  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses  ;  and  they  slew 
all  the  males.  (^>  And  they  slew  the 
kings  of  Midian,  beside  the  rest  of  them 
that  were  slain;  namely,  *Evi,  and 
Eekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Reba, 
five  kmgs  of  Midian :  Balaam  also  the 
son  of  Beor  they  slew  with  the  sword. 
(^)  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  all 
the  women  of  Midian  captives,  and 
their  little  ones,  and  took  the  spoil  of 
all  their  cattle,  and  all  their  flocks,  and 
all  their  goods.  '^"^  And  they  burnt  all 
their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt,  and  all 


counsel  wMcli  he  gave  to  tho  Midianites  (chap.  v.  16) 
that  the  Israelites  were  reduced  uito  the  idolatrous  and 
lascivious  worship  of  Baal  Peor.  It  is  possible,  also, 
tliat  the  Midianites,  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
may  have  possessed  clearer  light  and  gi'eater  pri\'iloges 
than  the  Moabites.  They  may  have  had  many  men 
as  enlightened  as  Jethro  amongst  them,  and  conse- 
quently they  may  have  iucnri-cd  the  greater  guilt,  and 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  severer  punish- 
ment of  those  who,  "  after  they  have  known  the  way  of 
righteousness,  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  deli- 
vered unto  them"  (2  Pet.  ii.  21).  But  whether  satisfac- 
tory reasons  can  or  cannot  be  assigned  why  a  more  exem- 
plary judgment  should  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
Midianites  than  upon  the  Moabites,  who  were  not  left 
unpunished  (see  Dcut.  xxili.  3,  4),  those  only  can  main- 
tain that  the  destruction  of  the  Midianites  is  incon- 
sistent witli  the  justice  or  the  goodness  of  God  who 
deny  that  He  has  absolute  control  over  the  destinies  of 
all  the  creatures  of  His  hands,  and  that  when  it  is  His 
pleasure  to  recall  tho  life  which  He  has  bestowed,  it  is 
for  Him  to  determine  what  agents  or  what  instruments 
it  is  best  to  employ. 

(3)  Arm  some  of  yourselTes  .  .  . — Better,  Arm 
from  among  yoii  [or,  from  those  iviih  you)  men  for  the 
tvar.  Tho  details  of  the  selection  are  contained  in  the 
next  verse. 

(6)  "With  the  holy  instruments,  and  .  .  .—Or, 
^i'iih  the  holy  instruments,  even,  &c.  It  does  not  appear 
wliether  the  ark  did  or  did  not  accompany  tho  expedi- 
tion. It  has  been  inferred  from  chap.  xiv.  44  that  the 
reference  may  be  to  the  ark,  but  it  does  not  appear  pro- 
bable that  the  ark  would  be  so  described.  Moreovei", 
Phinehas  was  not  the  high  priest,  and  therefore  woidd 
not  have  tho  ophod  with  tlie  breastplate,  which  was 
worn  at  this  time  by  Eleazar.  Tho  reference  may  be  ouly 
to  the  silver  trumpets  (see  chap.  x.  9),  or  it  may  include 
other  sacred  instruments.  This  was  emphatically  a  holy 
war  ;  aud  we  may  learn,  from  the  command  given  to  the 
Israelites  to  take  -nith  them  "  tho  holy  instruments," 
that  they  who  would  engage  in  the  war  against  sin  and 
Satan  must  "  take  to  them  the  whole  armour  of  God  " 
(Ephes.  vi.  13). 

(7)  They  slew  all  the  males. — The  reference  aji- 
pears  to  Ijo  to  those  who  were  engaged  iu  the  war. 
The  words  do  not  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  male 
population,  as  appears  from  verse  17;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  Midianites  who  were  not 
engaged  iu  tho  war  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  con- 


flict. The  reference  in  this  verse,  unless  the  words  are 
inserted  proleptically,  seems  to  be  to  the  whole  of  the 
adult  males  who  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  Israelites 
during  the  war. 

(8)  And  they  slew  the  kings  of  Midian  .  .  .— 
Those  persons  who  are  here  described  as  kings  appear 
to  have  been  chiefs  of  the  more  powerful  Midianitish 
triljes,  just  iu  the  same  way  as  Zm-  is  represented  in 
chap.  XXV.  15.  They  arc  described  in  Josh.  xiii.  21  as 
"princes"  or  "  chiefs,"  aud  as  "dukes"  or  "princes" 
of  Sihon,  by  which  expression  it  appears  that  they  were 
his  vassals. 

Balaam  also  the  son  of  Beor  they  slew 
with  the  sword. —  The  death  of  Balaam  by  tho 
sword  of  the  Israelites  presents  a  strange  and  instruc- 
tive contrast  to  the  prayer  which  he  uttered  that  he 
might  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  (chap,  xxiii.  10). 
Few  of  the  ancient  prophecies  are  more  remarkable, 
as  Bishop  Wordsworth  has  observed,  than  those  of 
Balaam  for  "  spirituality  of  conception  aud  sublimity  of 
expression."  And  if,  as  some  think,  we  are  to  under- 
stand Micah  vi.  8  as  containing  the  actual  words  which 
were  addressed  by  Balaam  to  Balak,  few  men  possessed 
a  clearer  perception  of  moral  truth  than  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  words,  "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  ?  "  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  light 
which  Balaam  possessed,  the  sublimity  of  the  x3roj)he- 
cies  wliich  he  uttered,  aud  the  purity  of  the  motives 
by  which  he  professed  to  be  actuated,  ho  "  loved  tho 
wages  of  nnrighteousuess,"  aud  gave  himself  np  to  do 
Satan's  bidding  in  "  casting  a  stumbling-block  before 
the  children  of  Israel,"  and  miserably  perished  amongst 
the  enemies  of  God  and  of  His  people.  Bishop  Words, 
worth  draws  a  striking  and  instnictive  conti'ast  between 
Balaam  and  Moses,  both  of  whom  had  visions  of  Christ 
and  prophesied  of  Him,  whUst  one  loved  tho  wages 
of  unrighteousness,  and  the  other  did  aU  for  God's 
glory. 

(W)  All  their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt.— 
Better,  all  their  cities  in  their  difelliny-jilaces.  This 
expression  is  explained  by  a  reference  to  Josh.  xiii.  21, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  five  kings  or  chiefs  of 
the  Midianites  who  are  mentioned  iu  chap.  v.  8  dwelt 
in  the  territory  which  Sihon,  king  of  tlie  Amorites,  had 
wr-ested  from  the  Moabites.  The  Midianites  were  a 
nomad  people,  and  were  not  likely  to  have  built  cities- 
for  themselves. 
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their  goodly  castles,  with  fire.  <"'  And 
they  took  all  tlio  spoil,  and  all  tln'  prey, 
hoik  of  men  and  of  beasts.  *'-'  And  tiioy 
brouj,'lit  the  captives,  and  the  pre}',  and 
the  sjfoil,  unto  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  unto  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  [srael,  unto  the  camp  at  the 
plains  of  Moab,  which  arc  by  Jordan 
near  Jericho. 

'"*  And  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  congregation, 
went  forth  to  meet  them  w'ithout  the 
camp.  '''*  And  Mosea  was  wroth  with 
the  officers  of  the  host,  with  the  cap- 
tains over  thousands,  and  captains  over 
hundreds,  which  came  from  the  'battle. 
<'^'  And  Moses  said  unto  them.  Have  ye 
saved  all  the  women  alive  i*  '"'>  Behold, 
"these  caused  the  children  of  Israel, 
through  the  '  counsel  of  Balaam,  to 
commit  trespass  against  the  Loud  in 
the  matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a 
plague  among  the  congregation  of  the 
LoBD.  I'"'  Now  therefore  '"kill  every 
male  among  the  little  ones,  and  kill 
every  woman  that  hath  known  man  by 
lying  with  -him.  ('*'  But  all  the  wo- 
men children,  that  have  not  known  a 
man  bj'  lying  with  him,  keep  alive  for 
youi'selves.  ''")  And  do  ye  abide  with- 
out the  camp  seven  days :  whosoever 
bath  killed  any  person,  and  •'whosoever 
bath  touched  any  slain,  purify  both 
yourselves  and  your  captives  on  the 
third  daj',  and    on    the   seventh    day. 


I  nt'b.,  kotto/mr. 
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<*'And  purify  all  your  raiment,  and  all 
'that  is  made  of  skins,  aiid  all  work 
of  goats'  hair,  and  all  things  made  of 
wood. 

'-'>  And  Eleazar  the  prirst  said  unto 
the  men  of  war  which  went  to  the  bat- 
tle, This  is  the  ordinance  .of  the  law 
which  the  Lokd  commanded  Mosos ; 
<"'  only  the  gold,  and  tin,-  silver,  the 
brass,  the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the  lead, 
(«3)  every  thing  that  may  abide  the  fire, 
ye  shall  make  it  go  tiirough  the  fire, 
and  it  shall  be  clean :  nevertheless  it 
shall  be  imrified  witli  the  water  of 
separation  :  and  all  that  abideth  not  the 
fire  ye  shall  jnake  go  through  the  water. 
^''*>  And  ye  shall  wash  your  clothes  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  ye  shall  be  clean,  and 
afterward  ye  shall  come  into  the  camp. 

'^'  And  the  Lokd  spake  mito  Moses, 
saying,  <-"•  Take  the  sum  of  the  i>rey 
*that  was  taken,  both  of  man  and  of 
beast,  thou,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and 
the  chief  fathei-s  of  the  congregation : 
<^*  and  divide  the  prey  into  two  parts ; 
between  them  that  took  the  war  upon 
them,  who  went  out  to  battle,  and  be- 
tween all  the  congregation :  <^'  and  levy 
a  tribute  unto  the  Loud  of  the  men  of 
war  which  went  out  to  battle :  one  soul 
of  five  hundred,  bolh  of  the  persons,  and 
of  the  beeves,  and  of  the  asses,  and  of 
the  sheep  :  <*'  take  it  of  their  half,  and 
give  it  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  for  an 
lieave  offering  of  the  Lokd.     (***  And  of 


(12)  The  captives,  and  the  prey,  and  the  spoil. 
— Tho  first  word  (U'liotos  tlip  woiuou  ami  eliildreu ;  tho 
Bocoud,  wliicli  in  diiii).  v.  11  iiicludcs  botli  tlio  cnptivps 
and  tlio  oiittlo,  aiipoars  in  this  place  to  refer  to  tlio 
animals  only  ;  whilst  tho  third  refers  to  tho  rest  of  tho 
spoil. 

('5)  Have  ye  saved  all  the  women  alive  ?— It 
was  the  women,  as  is  expressed  in  tho  following  verse, 
wlio  had  boon  tho  cause,  at  tho  iustifjation  of  Balaam, 
of  tho  njiostaey  of  the  Israelites;  and  consequently  the 
command  to  "  avenge  the  Lord  of  Midian,"  implied  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had  been  tlio  instruments  em- 
ployed in  the  seduction  of  tlie  Israelites. 

(IS)  Keep  alive  for  yourselves.— The  Israelites 
were  allowed  to  make  slaves  of  their  captives.  Shortly 
after  the  capture  of  these  Midinnitish  women,  and,  it 
may  1h\  as  arisiii<j  out  of  it.  tiio  law  coneerninjj  mar- 
rinpe  with  captives  was  enacted.  (See  Dcut.  xxi.  10 — 14.) 

(-")  And  divido  the  prey  into  two  parts  .  .  . — 
It  was  rea.sonalde  that  those  wlm  li.id  i'iieomitero<l  the 
)H'rils  and  luirdslii])s  of  tho  war  sliould  receive  a  larper 
share  of  the  spoil  than  those  who  hail  remained  in  tho 
camp.  It  was  ecpially  reasonable  that  the  latter  should 
not  bo  left  without  some  substantial  lienefit  from  tho 
victory  miracidously  achieved  over  tho  cuemies  of  the 
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Lord  and  of  His  people.  A  similar  direction  is  found 
in  Josh.  xxii.  8  in  regard  to  the  division  of  sixiil 
taken  from  enemies,  but  no  general  ordinance  np]H'ar8 
to  have  been  made  in  regard  to  thedinsion  of  the  sjioils 
of  war  until  tho  tiino  of  David.  (.See  1  Sam.  xxi. 
24,  25.) 

(28)  And  levy  a  tribute  unto  tho  Lord.— Literally, 
and  UioH  sluiU  lift  iij)  (or,  hearc).  \c.  Tlie  jxirtiou  as- 
signed to  the  jiriests,  which  was  taken  from  the  pn-y 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  warriors,  and  wliicli  is 
dcscriln'd  in  verse  29  as  "  tlic  heave  offering  of  the 
Lord,"  was  one-five-hnndredth  part  of  the  maidens  and 
of  the  cattle  whiiOi  had  fallen  to  their  share.  The 
maidens  were  probably  employed  as  slaves,  and  tlie 
cattle  used  for  tho  maintenance  of  tho  priests.  Inas- 
much, tiien,  as  tho  entire  booty  consisted  of  32,000 
maidens,  675,000  small  cattle,  72,000  oxen,  and  61,000 
asses,  the  jiortion  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  tlic  12,000 
warriors  was  Ui.lRK)  maidens,  337,5<.K)  sheep  and  goats, 
36,(X»0  oxen,  and  30.500  asses,  of  which  tlie  j>ortion  of 
the  priest.H  was  32  maidens,  675  sheep  and  goats,  72 
oxen,  and  61  asses. 

,3e)  One  portion  of  fifty.— The  Lcvitos  were  much 
more  numerous  tlian  the  priests,  and  consequently  it 
was  ordered  that  they  should  have  two  jicr  cent,  of  Uio 
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tlie  children  of  Israel's  half,  thou  shalt 
take  one  portion  of  fifty,  of  the  per- 
sons, of  the  beeves,  of  the  asses,  and  of 
the  1  flocks,  of  all  manner  of  beasts,  and 
give  them  unto  the  Levites,  which  keep 
the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
LoED.  '^^'  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the 
priest  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

(32)  And  the  booty,  being  the  rest  of 
the  prey  vs^hich  the  men  of  war  had 
caught,  was  six  hundred  thousand  and 
seventy  thousand  and  five  thousand 
sheep,  (^'  and  threescore  and  twelve 
thousand  beeves,  f^*'  and  threescore  and 
one  thousand  asses,  (^'  and  thirty  and 
two  thousand  persons  in  all,  of  women 
that  had  not  known  man  by  lying  with 
him. 

(36)  AikJ  i]^Q  i^a^if^  ivhich  ivas  the  por- 
tion of  them  that  went  out  to  war, 
was  in  number  three  hundred  thousand 
and  seven  and  thirty  thousand  and  five 
hundred  sheep  :  (37)  and  the  Lord's  tri- 
bute of  the  sheep  was  six  hmidred  and 
threescore  and  fifteen.  '■^^  And  the 
beeves  were  thirty  and  six  thousand  ;  of 
which  the  Lord's  tribute  ivas  threescore 
and  twelve.  (3^'  And  the  asses  were 
thu-ty  thousand  and  five  hundred;  of 
which  the  Lord's  tribute  ivas  threescore 
and  one.  <*'  And  the  persons  were  six- 
teen thousand ;  of  which  the  Lord's 
tribute  was  thirty  and  two  persons. 
(*')  And  Moses  gave  the  tribute,  which 
ivas  the  Lord's  heave  offering,  unto 
Eleazar  the  priest,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

(*2*  And  of  the  children  of  Israel's 
half,  which  Moses  divided  from  the  men 
that    warred,     (*^)  (now    the    half    that 
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pertained  unto  the  congregation  was 
three  hundred  thoi;sand  and  thirty 
thousand  a7id  seven  thousand  and  five 
hundred  sheei^,  (**'  and  thirty  and  six 
thousand  beeves,  (^'  and  thirty  thou- 
sand asses  and  five  hundred,  (^*  and 
sixteen  thousand  persons  ;)  <''*  even  of 
the  children  of  Israel's  half,  Moses  took 
one  portion  of  fifty,  both  of  man  and  of 
beast,  and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites, 
which  kept  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

(^)  And  the  of&cers  which  were  over 
thousands  of  the  host,  the  captains  of 
thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds, 
came  near  unto  Moses :  (^'  and  they 
said  unto  Moses,  Thy  servants  have 
taken  the  sum  of  the  men  of  war  which 
are  under  our  -charge,  and  there  lacketh 
not  one  man  of  us.  (*"'  We  have  there- 
fore brought  an  oblation  for  the  Lord, 
what  every  man  hath  3  gotten,  of  jewels 
of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear- 
rings, and  tablets,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  our  souls  before  the  Lord. 
(^1)  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest 
took  the  gold  of  them,  even  all  wrought 
jewels.  (^^)  And  all  the  gold  of  the 
*  offering  that  they  offered  up  to  the 
Lord,  of  the  captains  of  thousands,  and 
of  the  captains  of  hundreds,  was  sixteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  she- 
kels. (^3)  ( j^oj.  tiie  ijien  of  war  had  taken 
spoil,  every  man  for  himself.)  (**)  And 
Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the 
gold  of  the  captains  of  thousands  and  of 
hundreds,  and  brought  it  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation, /or  a  memorial 
for  the  children  of  Israel  before  the 
Lord. 


spoil  wliicli  fell  to  tlie  congregation,  wliereas  the  priests 
had  only  one-fifth  per  cent,  of  a  like  anioimt.  The  por- 
tion of  the  Levites,  therefore,  was  320  maidens,  6,750 
sheep  and  goats,  720  oxen,  and  610  asses. 

(32)  And  the  booty,  being  the  rest  of  the  prey 
.  .  . — The  reference  may  be  to  the  residue  of  the  cap. 
fives  after  the  slaughter  of  all  the  males  and  of  a  large 
number  of  the  women,  and  to  the  cattle  which  were 
brought  to  the  camp,  some,  it  maybe,  having  been  lost 
or  slaughtered  for  food ;  or  it  may  be  to  the  booty 
which  liad  been  taken  in  captives  and  animals,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  gold  and  silver,  &c. 

(«)  There  lacketh  not  one  man  of  us.— It  is 
obvious  from  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  the  Israelitish 
warriors,  as  well  as  from  the  reference  to  those  chiefs 
only  of  the  Midianites  who  were  the  vassals  of  Sihon, 
and  from  the  strength  of  the  Midianitish  nation  in  the 
time  of  Gideon  (Judges  vi. — viii.),  that  the  attack  was 


made  only  upon  that  particular  portion  of  the  nation 
which  had  lieen  concerned  in  the  seduction  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  worship  of  Baal  Peor.  The  Midianites 
were  probably  attacked  iu  an  unprepared  and  defence- 
less state.  After  due  allowance,  however,  has  been 
made  for  all  these  circumstances,  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  Israelitish  warrior  perished  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  God  vouchsafed 
to  grant  to  His  people  miraculous  aid  and  ijrotection. 

(52)  Sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  shekels. —This  quantity  of  golden  ornaments 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  well-known  habits  of 
nomad  and  eveu  barbarous  tribes.  The  peculiar  affec- 
tion of  the  Midianites  for  such  ornaments  is  shown 
further  in  the  account  which  is  contained  in  Judges 
viii.  26  of  the  weight  of  the  golden  earrings  which 
were  given  to  Gideon  after  his  victory  over  that 
nation 
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CHAPTER  XXXII.  — <"  Now  the 
children  of  Keuben  and  the  children  of 
Gad  had  a  very  {^roat  multitude  of  cat- 
tle :  and  when  they  saw  the  land  of 
Jazer,  and  the  land  of  (jiihnid,  that, 
behold,  the  place  was  a  jjlace  fur  cattle ; 
(*'  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  children 
of  Reuben  came  and  spake  unto  Moses, 
and  to  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  the 
princes  of  the  conf,'re<,'ation,  saying, 
<**  Ataroth,  and  Dibon,  and  Jazer,  and 
Ninirah,  and  Heshbon,  and  Elealeh,  and 
Shebani,  and  Nebo,  and  Beon,  <"  ti-ew 
the  country  which  the  Lord  smote  be- 
fore the  congregation  of  Israel,  is  a  land 
for  cattle,  and  thy  servants  have  cattle : 
<*'  wherefore,  said  they,  if  we  have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  let  this  land  be 
given  unto  thy  servants  for  a  possession, 
and  bring  us  not  over  Jordan. 

''''  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children 
of  Gad  and  to  the  childi-en  of  Reuben, 
Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall 
ye  sit  here  ?  <")  And  wherefore  '  discour- 
age ye  the  heart  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  going  over  into  the  land 
which  the  Lord  hath  given  them? 
<^*  Thus  did  your  fathers,  when  I  sent 
them  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  see  the 
land.  (''*  For  "when  they  went  up  unto 
the  valley  of  Eshcol,  and  saw  the  land. 
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they  discouraged  the  heart  of  the  chil- 
dren of  I.srael,  that  they  should  not  go 
into  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  given 
them.  ('"'And  the  Loitu's  anger  was 
kindled  tlie  same  time,  and  he  sware, 
saying,  '"'  Surely  none  of  the  men  that 
came  up  out  of  Egypt,  *from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  shall  see  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob ;  because  they 
have  not  -wholly  followed  me:  *'-'  save 
Caleb  the  son  of  Jcphunneh  the  Kenez- 
ite,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  :  for 
they  have  wholly  followed  the  Lord. 
*'^'  And  the  Lord's  anger  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  he  made  them  wan- 
der in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  until 
all  the  generation,  that  had  done  evil 
ui  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  was  consumed. 
('**  And,  behold,  ye  are  risen  up  in  your 
fathers'  stead,  an  increase  of  sinful  men, 
to  augment  yet  the  fierce  anger  of  the 
Lord  toward  Israel.  *'**  For  if  ye  turn 
away  from  after  him,  he  will  yet  again 
leave  them  in  the  wilderness;  and  ye 
shall  destroy  all  this  people. 

*'*'  And  they  came  near  unto  him,  and 
said.  We  will  build  sheepfolds  here  for 
our  cattle,  and  cities  for  our  little  ones  : 
I'"*  but  we  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we 
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(!)  Now  the  children  of  Beuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  .  .  .—These  tribes  had  occupied 
a  eontij;ucius  position  in  thoir  encampments  for  the 
space  of  tliirty-eifflit  years  (chap.  ii.  10,  14).  and  it 
■was  natural  tliat  they  should  desire  to  bo  permanently 
located  near  each  other. 

The  land  of  Jazer.— Seo  chap.  xxi.  .32.  This  dis- 
trict was  roinarknble  for  its  rich  pasture-land. 

The  land  of  Gilead.— This  knd  lay  north  and 
south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  even  in  its  present  desola- 
tion shows  traces  of  its  great  fertility. 

(•'')  Bring  us  not  over  Jordan.- Tliose  words 
may  be  understood  either  simply  as  a  request  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  speakers  niijiht  be  assigned  to  them 
on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  or.  as  they  appear  to 
liave  been  understood  by  Moses,  and  as  they  were  in 
all  probal)ility  designed  to  Iw  understood,  as  a  request 
that  the  concpiest  of  the  wcsteni  side  of  the  Jordan 
might  be  left  to  the  other  tribes,  and  that  the  Rt>ubenitos 
andtiadites  might  be  permitted  at  once  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  land  which  had  been  alrea<ly  subjugated.  It 
is  possible  that  the  speakers,  judging  from  tlio  ease 
and  rai)idity  with  wliich  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan 
had  been  conquered,  miglit  have  thought  that  their 
brc>thren  wi>re  well  able  to  subdue  tli(>  wesleni  side 
witluiut  their  aid.  Be  this  as  it  may,  tlieir  language 
indicated  a  selfish  consideration  of  their  own  interests. 
and  it  was  calculated  to  discourage  and  dishearten  their 


brethren,  and  consequently  it  was  strongly  P'proved  by 
Moses.  It  is  deser\nng  of  notice  that  the  triljes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  and  llio  half  trilw  of  Mana-^seh  were 
amongst  tlio  first  who  were  taken  into  captirity  by  the 
King  of  A.ssyritt  (1  Chron.  v.  20). 

(")  And  wherefore  discourage  ye  the  heart 
.  .  . — The  verb  which  is  rendered  discourage,  and 
which  occurs  again  in  verso  it,  means  rather  to 
"alienate,"  or  "avert."  Tlio  cogiiato  noun  occurs  in 
chap.  xiv.  3-1,  in  the  same  connection  in  which  it  is 
used  in  verso  9.     (See  Note  i«  loc.) 

(12)  For  they  have  wholly  followed  the  Lord. 
— See  chap.  xiv.  2t. 

(13)  And  he  made  them  wander  in  the  wil- 
derness forty  years. — Mo.ses  here  declares  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prediction  which  he  had  announced  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  commandment  at  the  time 
when  the  spies  brought  up  an  evil  rejwrt  of  the  land. 
(See  chap.  xiv.  'X\.  :(i.i 

(itii  We  will  build  sheepfolds  .  .  .—The  sheep- 
folds  were  commonly  constructed  of  loose  stones  piled 
up  on  one  another. 

And  cities  for  our  little  ones.— Tlie  word  which 
is  rendered  "build"  often  means  to  "build  up"  or 
"  n>pair."  and  it  prolmbly  has  that  meaning  in  this 
place,  as  applied  to  the  cities.     (See  verse  2(i.) 

(!')  Will  go  ready  armed   .    .   .—Or,  u»U  fjuip 

ourselves  in  Iniftr. 

And  our  little  ones  shall  dwell  .  .  '.—The 
word  taph,  which  is  here  rendered  "  httle  ones,"  ap- 
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have  brought  them  uuto  their  place  : 
and  our  little  ones  shall  dwell  in  the 
fenced  cities  because  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  (^s>  We  will  not  return 
unto  our  houses,  until  the  children  of 
Israel  have  inherited  every  man  his  in- 
heritance. C^)  For  we  will  not  inherit 
with  them  on  yonder  side  Jordan,  or 
forward ;  because  our  inheritance  is 
fallen  to  us  on  this  side  Jordan  east- 
ward. 

<-")  And  "  Moses  said  unto  them.  If  ye 
will  do  this  thing,  if  ye  Avill  go  armed 
before  the  Lord  to  war,  ''i*  and  will  go 
all  of  you  armed  over  Jordan  before  the 
Lord,  until  he  hath  driven  out  his  ene- 
mies from  before  him,  (^-^  and  the  land 
be  subdued  before  the  Lord  :  then  after- 
ward ye  shall  return,  and  be  guiltless 
before  the  Lord,  and  before  Israel ;  and 
this  land  shall  be  your  possession  before 
the  Lord.  <^^'  But  if  ye  will  not  do  so, 
behold,  ye  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  :  and  be  sure  your  sin  will  find 
yoii  out.  <^')  Build  you  cities  for  your 
little  ones,  and  folds  for  your  sheep ; 
and  do  that  which  hath  j)roceeded  out 
of  your  mouth. 

(25)  j^Yid  the  children  of  Gad  and  the 
children  of  Eeuben  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  Thy  servants  will  do  as  my  lord 
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commandeth.  '-^'  Our  little  ones,  our 
wives,  our  flocks,  and  all  our  cattle, 
shall  be  there  in  the  cities  of  Gilead : 
*-'^  ''but  thy  servants  will  pass  over, 
every  man  armed  for  war,  before  the 
Lord  to  battle,  as  my  lord  saith. 

'-**  So  concerning  them  Moses  com- 
manded Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  chief  fathers  of 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :  <-'''  and 
Moses  said  unto  them.  If  the  children  of 
Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  will  pass 
with  you  over  Jordan,  every  man  armed 
to  battle,  before  the  Lord,  and  the  land 
shall  be  subdued  before  you;  then  ye 
shall  give  them  the  land  of  Gilead  for 
a  possession :  l^")  but  if  they  will  not 
pass  over  with  you  armed,  they  shall 
have  possessions  among  you  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  (^i)  And  the  children  of  Gad 
and  the  childi'eu  of  Reuben  answered, 
saying.  As  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  thy 
servants,  so  will  we  do.  (^^^  We  vdll 
pass  over  armed  before  the  Lord  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  that  the  possession 
of  our  inheritance  on  this  tide  Jordan 
may  he  our's. 

(33)  ^ji(j  « Moses  gave  unto  them,  even 
to  the  children  of  Gad,  and  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Reuben,  and  unto  half  the  tribe 
of   Manasseh  the    son   of  Joseph,   the 


pears  to  include   all   the   defenceless  portion  of   tlie 
nation.     (See  Exod.  xii.  37.) 

(19)  -pov  we  will  not  inherit  with  them  on 
yonder  side  Jordan,  or  forward  ...  on  this 
side  Jordan  eastward. — This  is  one  of  the  critical 
passages  which  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word 
which  is  rendered  "  on  yonder  side  "  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  verse,  and  "  on  this  side  "  in  the  second  clause. 
It  is  true  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  first 
clause  is  defined  by  the  addition  of  the  word  which  is 
rendered  '■  or  forward,"  and  which  is  more  correctly 
rendered  and  forward — i.e.,  "  further  off,"  or  "to  a 
greater  distance ;  "  and  that  its  meaning  in  the  second 
clause  is  defined  by  the  addition  of  the  word  "east- 
ward," or  "  towai'ds  the  sun-rising ;  "  but  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  word  to  the  couuti-y  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  shows  that  it  cannot  be  inferred,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  from  the  use  of  this  word,  whether 
the  position  of  the  writer  was  on  the  eastern  or  westei'u 
side  of  tlie  river.  (See  verse  32,  where  the  same  word 
occurs  ■\vithout  any  addition.)  The  language  of  the 
Gadites  and  the  Reubenites  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  if  it  were  spoken  in  a  defiant  spirit,  but  as  disclaim, 
iug  their  right  to  any  portion  of  the  inheritance  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  if  they  obtained  their  request  to 
settle  on  the  eastern  side. 

(20)  If  ye  will  go  armed  before  the  Lord  .  .  . 
— The  same  verb  and  the  same  preposition  are  here  used 
which  are  used  in  verse  17.  It  may  be  iufeiTed  from 
this  expression  that  the  army  of  the  Israelites  was 


regarded  as  the  army  of  the  Lord ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  ark  of  the  Lord  as 
being  carried  on  certain  occasions  into  the  war.  If  the 
order  of  march  prescribed  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
Book  was  still  observed,  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  which 
encamped  ou  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle,  imme- 
diately preceded  the  ark  (see  chap.  x.  18 — 22),  just  as 
those  of  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh  immediately 
followed  it  (Ps.  Ixxx.  2).  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan,  the  priests  who  bare  the  ark  stood  still 
in  the  river  until  the  whole  of  the  people  had  passed 
over  "  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  "  (Josh.  iv.  5, 11) ;  but 
at  the  siege  of  Jericho  it  appears  that  the  ai-k  was 
carried  in  the  midst  of  the  host,  some  of  the  armed 
men  going  before  it,  and  some  following  after  it  (Josh, 
vi.  9).  If  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "  before 
the  Lord,"  it  was  natural  that  the  Reubenites,  or  their 
spokesman,  should  fii-st  use  the  words  "  before  the 
children  of  Israel"  in  verso  17,  and  should  not  adopt 
the  expression  "  before  the  Lord,"  as  in  verse  32,  until 
it  had  been  previously  employed  by  Moses. 

(22)  And  this  land  shall  be  your  possession 
before  the  Lord.— See  Dout.  iii.  12 — 20 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
15—33. 

(33)  And  unto  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  .  .  . 
— This  is  the  first  mention  of  (ho  trilje  of  Manasseh. 
The  application  for  a  graut  of  the  land  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan  appears  to  have  been  made  only  by 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.     The  explanation,  how- 
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kinfTtlom  of  Silion  king  of  tlic  Amorites, 
and  the  kinijcloni  of  Og  king  of  liashiin, 
the  land,  with  the  cities  thereof  in  the 
coasts,  rvoi  the  cities  of  the  country 
round  about. 

<^"  And  the  children  of  Gad  built 
Dibon,  and  Ataroth,  and  Aroer,  ***  and 
Atroth,  .Shophan,  and  Jatizcr,  and  Jog- 
behah,  *■'"'  and  Beth-nimrah,  and  Beth- 
liaran,  fonced  cities :  and  folds  for  sheep. 

'■'"'  And  the  children  of  Reuben  built 
Heshbon,  and  Elcaleh,  and  Kirjathiiini, 
t^)  and  Nebo,  and  Baal-moon,  (their 
names  being  changed,)  and  Shibmah : 
and  '  gave  other  names  unto  the  cities 
which  they  builded. 

(■®'  And  the  children  of  "Macliir  ihc 
son  of  Manassi'h  went  to  Gilead,  and 
took  it,  and  dispossessed  the  Amorite 
which  ('•((.s-  in  it.  ("''  And  Moses  gave 
Gilead  unto  Machir  the  son  of  Manas- 
seh;  and  ho  dwelt  therein.  (*'>  And  ''Jair 
the  sou  of  Manasseh  went  and  took  the 
small  towns  thereof,  and  called  them 
Havoth-jair.  ''-' And  Nobah  went  and 
took  Keaath,  and  the  villages  thereof, 


ij'";,;*;,!;;"';;'.'  and   called    it    Xobah,   after    liis   own 
name. 


Mitnu$      of 
ciUc*. 


CH.VPTER  XXXni.—f»  These  are 
the  journeys  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  with  their  armies  under  the  hand 
of  Moses  and  Aarou.  '-'  And  Moses 
wrote  their  goings  out  according  t^) 
their  journeys  by  the  comniaiidniont  of 
the  Loiti) :  and  these  rtr«  tln-ir  journeys 
according  to  their  goings  out. 

' ''  And  they  '  departed  from  Ramcsos 
in  the  first  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  first  month ;  on  the  morrow  after 
the  passover  the  children  of  Israel  went 
out  with  an  high  liand  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  Egyptians.  <*'  For  the  EgjT)- 
tians  buried  all  their  first-born,  which 
the  LoHi)  had  smitten  among  them : 
upon  their  gods  also  the  Lord  executed 
judgments.  <'•*  And  the  children  of 
Israel  removed  from  Rameses,  and 
pitched  in  Buccoth.  <*''  And  they  do- 
parted  from  ''Succoth,  and  pitched  in 
Etham,  which  is  iu  the   edge    of  the 


cvor,  of  tliis  iiu'iiticm  nf  (ho  half  (ribo  of  Manasseh  is 
found  in  vorso  ;?'.•,  from  which  it  aijpoars  tliat  a  portion 
of  tliat  t  rihe  had  been  cliiolly,  if  not  I'Xrbisively,  ongapcd 
iu  tlio  conquest  of  certain  portions  of  Gilcnd  and  Ba.shan, 
and  liad,  therefore,  justly  acciuired  a  chiiui  to  tlio  pos- 
session of  (ho  districts  wliidi  tliey  had  subju-ratcd. 
(See  Dent.  iii.  13—15.) 

(:»)  And  the  children  of  Gad  built  Dibon  .  .  . 
Better,  repaired  av  forilficd.  Some  of  tlio  cities  men- 
tioned iu  this  and  tho  followiufr  verses — as,  e.g.,  Dibon 
and  Hoshliou — aro  mentioned  also  in  chap.  xxi.  in  con- 
nection with  (he  conquest  of  (lie  Amoriti.sh  territoiy. 
It  is  not  probable  that  new  cities  wouhl  have  l)eou  built 
at  this  time,  nor  did  the  circunisfances  of  the  Israelites 
admit  of  the  delay  which  would  have  been  involved  in 
such  an  nndi'rtakin|L,'.  It  was  at  Dibon  that  tho  Moabito 
etono  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Klein  in  ISiiS.  For  tho 
geopraphieal  position  and  modern  names  of  the  towns 
mentioned  iu  these  verses,  .see  Kcil  {in  loc).  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  to\vns  by  Joshua,  some  of  the  .southorn- 
niost  to>vns  rejiaired  or  fortified  Ijy  tho  Gadites  appear 
to  have  fallen  to  tlio  trilie  of  Reuben.  (See  Josh.  xiii. 
16,  17.)  He.shbon,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  tho  tribe  of  Gad.  and  to  liavo  been 
assirjiu'd  to  tho  Levites  (1  Cliron.  vi.  So,  tsll. 

(*')  And  tho  childron  of  Machir  tho  son  of 
Manasseh  went  .  .  .—Better,  Noto  the  children 
of  Miiehir  the  son  of  Miinaxseh  had  gone  to  Gilead, 
and  talicn  if.  See.     (Sec  Note  on  verso  3;?.) 

(H)  And  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  .  .  .— 
Jair  was  the  .son  of  Segiib,  tho  sou  of  Hezron,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh 
(1  Cliron.  ii.  21,  22).  Jair  was,  therefore,  the  gn'at- 
grandsou  of  Manasseh.  and  was  one  of  those  Israelites 
who  were  reckoned  as  belouguig  to  their  maternal 
tribe. 
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0)  Those  are  tho  journeys  of  tho  children  of 
Israel  .  .  . — The  word  which  is  rendered  journey 
appears  to  denoto  primarily  tlie  breaking  up  of  the 
encam|>nieuts,  which  lasted  for  verj-  different  iK-riod.s, 
and  which,  during  the  protracted  wanderings  iu  tho 
wilderness,  may  have  been  of  tlio  average  duration  of  a 
twelvemonth.  The  list  of  the  eneanipnients  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  liceu  written  by  Mo.so8,  and  it 
served  as  a  permanent  memorial,  on  tho  one  hand,  of 
the  sin  and  relK'Uion  of  the  nation,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  faithfulness  and  long-suffering  of  Go<l  in 
leading  and  sustaining  His  jieoplo  throughout  their 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 

(-)  By  the  commandment  of  the  liOrd.— It  doen 
not  clearly  appear  whether  those  words  should  l>o 
understood  of  the  record  of  the  jiiuriie3-s  of  the  Is- 
racdites  as  being  made  by  Moses  in  obedience  to  a 
Divine  command,  or  whether  they  should  Ix?  understood 
of  tho  journeys  tlieinsolvcs  as  being  taken  iu  obedience 
to  the  Divine  eomniand. 

(3—5)  And  they  departed  .  .  .—In  those  versos 
the  dei)arturo  from  Rameses.  at  which  jihico  the  Is- 
raelites seem  to  have  been  gatherrtl  together  jirevionsly 
to  the  exodus,  is  related  as  in  Exod.  lii.  37.  The  places 
of  encampment  from  Succoth  to  tho  wihlerncss  of  Sinni 
(verses  6 — 15)  agrit>  with  tlios<?  which  aro  recorded  in 
Exod.  xiii.  20  (Succoth  and  Etiiam  i.  xiv.  2  (Pi-hahirotli 
and  Migdol^,  xv.  22  (the  wihieniess,  i.e.,  of  Shnr  , 
XV.  23 — 27  iMarali  and  Eliiii',  xvi.  1  iwildenies.sof  Sin», 
xvii.  1  (Rephidiml.  except  that  there  is  no  mention  iu 
Exodus  of  the  station  at  the  Reil  Sea  (verse  Ui),  and  of 
the  stations  at  Dophkah  and  -•VliLsli  ivers«-s  12,  13).  Tho 
first  two  stations  named  aftor  the  departure  from 
Sinai,  \xt.,  Kibrotb-hattaavah,  or  tbe  grave*  of  liul,  and 
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wilderness.  '^'  And  they  removed  "from 
Etham,  and  turned  again  unto  Pi- 
hahirotli,  whicli  is  before  Baal-zephon : 
and  they  pitclied  before  Migdol.  f^*  And 
tbey  departed  from  before  Pi-haliiroth, 
and  "  passed  through  the  midst  of 
the  sea  into  the  wilderness,  and  went 
three  days'  journey  in  the  wilderness 
of  Etham,  and  pitched  in  Marah. 
(")  And  they  removed  from  Marah,  and 
''  came  unto  Elim :  and  in  Elim  tvere 
twelve  fountains  of  water,  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm  trees  ;  and  they 
pitched  there.  <i'*)And  they  removed 
from  Elim,  and  encamped  by  the  Red 
sea.  '11)  And  they  removed  from  the 
Red  sea,  and  encamped  in  the  '^wilder- 
ness of  Sin.  (1-)  And  they  took  their 
journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
and  encamped  in  Dophkah.  (i^'  And 
they  departed  from  Dophkah,  and  en- 
camped in  Alush.  <">  And  they  re- 
moved from  Alush,  and  encamped  at 
''  Rephidim,  where  was  no  water  for  the 
people  to  drink,  'i^*  And  they  departed 
from  Rephidim,  and  pitched  in  the  «wil- 
derness  of  Sinai.  '^^^  And  they  removed 
from  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  pitched  /at 
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1  Kibroth-hattaavah.  (i'"'  And  they  de- 
parted from  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and 
a  encamped  at  Hazeroth.  <i^'  And  they 
departed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in 
Ritlimah.  (i^>And  they  departed  from 
Rithmah,  and  pitched  at  Rimmon-parez. 
(20)  And  they  departed  from  Rimmon- 
parez,  and  pitched  in  Libnah.  ("i*  And 
they  removed  from  Libnah,  and  pitched 
at  Rissah.  <-)  And  they  journeyed 
from  Rissah,  and  pitched  in  Kehelathah. 
(-■5)  And  they  went  from  Kehelathah, 
and  pitched  in  mount  Shapher.  <^*  And 
they  removed  from  mount  Shapher,  and 
encamped  in  Haradah.  (^)  And  they 
removed  from  Haradah,  and  pitched  in 
Makheloth.  <26)  ^^(j  they  removed  from 
Makheloth,  and  encamped  at  Tahath. 
(2')  And  they  departed  from  Tahath,  and 
pitched  at  Tarah.  '^^J  And  they  re- 
moved from  Tarah,  and  pitched  in 
Mithcah.  f^^'  And  they  went  from 
Mithcah,  and  pitched  in  Hashmonah. 
(*>  And  they  departed  from  Hashmonah, 
and  ''  encamped  at  Moseroth.  '^i'  And 
they  departed  from  Moseroth,  and 
pitched  in  Bene-jaakau.  '^^^  And  they 
removed   from    Bene-jaakan,    and    en- 


Hazeroth,  enclosures,  agree  with  those  which  are  found 
ill  chap.  xi.  31,  35.  The  next  station  named  in  this  list 
is  Rithmah.  Now,  according  to  chap.  xii.  16,  the  next 
encampment  after  Hazex'oth  was  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  from  whence  Moses,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
command,  sent  the  spies  to  search  out  the  land  of 
Canaan  (chap.  xiii.  3).  If,  then,  we  compare  these 
two  accomits,  and  take  into  fiu-ther  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  Wady  Abu.  Betemat  is  not  far  distant 
from  Kadesh,  and  that,  according  to  Robinson 
(I.,  p.  279),  it  aljounds  with  the  retem,  or  broom,  and 
that  near  it  there  is  a  copious  sjiring  of  water  called 
Ain  el  Kudeirdt,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
encampment  at  Rithmah  wliieli  is  recorded  in  this 
chapter  is  tlie  same  as  that  at  Kadesh,  "  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,"  as  recorded  in  eliap.  xii.  16.  If  this  in- 
ference be  admitted,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  further 
that  the  .seventeenplacesof  encampment  which  are  men- 
tioned in  verses  19 — 36  between  Rithmah  and  Kadesh 
are  those  at  which  the  Israelites  pitched  their  camps 
diu-ing  the  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness. An  apparent  difficulty,  however,  arises  on  this 
supposition  out  of  a  comparison  of  verses  30 — 33  of  this 
chapter  with  Deut.  x.  6,  7,  where  we  find  mention  made 
of  four  places  which  appear  to  be  identical  with  those 
named  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  Beeroth  of  the  children  of 
Jaakan,  Mosera,  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath,  which  corre- 
spond to  Bene-jaakan,  i.e.,  the  children  of  Jaakan  (an 
abbre\'iation,  probably,  of  Beeroth-hene- Jaakan,  i.e.,  tlie 
wells  of  the  sous  of  Jaakan),  Moseroth,  the  plural  form  of 
Mosera,  Hor-hagidgad,  i.e.,  the  cave  of  Gidgad  or  Gud- 
godah, and  Jotbathah,  an  alternative  form  of  Jotbath. 
The  apparent  difficulty,  however,  of  the  identification 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  whereas  in  this  chapter  the 


Israelites  are  said  to  have  journeyed  from  Moseroth  to 
Bene-jaakan,  they  are  represented  in  Deut.  x.  6  to 
have  journeyed  "  from  Beeroth  of  the  children  of 
Jaakan  to  Mosera."  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in 
Deut.  X.,  where  the  account  is  manifestly  parenthetical, 
the  reference  is  to  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  after  the 
final  breaking  up  of  the  encampment  at  Kadesh,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering  in  the 
wilderness ;  whei-eas,  if  the  supj)osition  stated  above  is 
correct,  the  reference  in  this  chapter  is  to  the  period  of 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  after  the  first  depar- 
ture from  Kadesh.  lu  this  ease  a  change  in  the  order 
of  encampments  presents  no  difficidty,  inasmuch  as 
whilst  the  Israelites,  at  the  later  period,  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  taken  the  most  direct  course  open  to 
them  from  Kadesh  to  Ezion-geber,  there  is  no  impro- 
bability involved  in  the  supposition  that  at  the  earlier 
period,  whilst  wandering  about  in  the  wilderness,  theu" 
places  of  encampment  should  have  been  determined  not 
so  much  by  geographical  considerations  as  by  the  par- 
ticular advantages  which  each  spot  iJresented  in  regard 
to  pasturage  and  water.  It  may  be  observed,  further, 
that  if  the  supposition  above  stated  is  coiTect,  it  will 
account  for  the  fact  that,  whereas  seventeen  places  of 
encampment  between  Rithmah  and  Ezion-geber  are 
named  in  verses  19—35,  no  intermediate  stations  be- 
tween Ezion-geber  and  Kadesh  are  mentioned  in  verse 
36,  the  same  places  of  encampment,  as  may  reasonably 
be  inferred,  being  selected  (if,  indeed,  any  formal 
encampments  were  made  during  so  hasty  a  journey) 
on  the  return  to  Kadesh  as  had  been  previously 
occupied  on  the  journey  from  Kadesh  to  Ezion-geber, 
which  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Elanitic 
Gulf. 
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camped  at  Hor-hapidpad.  ''^^''  Aiitl  tliey 
went  from  Hor-liii<jidf^ad,  and  iiitehcd 
in  Jotbathiili.  ' "'  And  tlioy  removed 
from  Jotbathali,  and  encamped  at  Eb- 
roiiab.  ('*'  And  they  departed  from 
Ebronah,  and  encamped  at  Ezion-paber. 
<**' And  tliey  removed  from  E/.ion-<^aber, 
and  pitclied  in  the  "  wilderness  of  Ziii, 
which  in  Kadesh.  (^'  And  they  removed 
from  *  Kadesh,  and  pitched  in  mount 
Hor,  in  the  cd<^e  of  the  hmd  of  Edom. 

*•**  And  'Aaron  the  priest  went  up 
into  mount  llor  at  the  commandment 
of  the  Loiu),  and  died  tliore,  in  the 
fortieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel 
were  come  out  of  the  Umd  of  Ej^ypt,  in 
the  first  diuj  of  the  fifth  month.  (■>«)  And 
Aaron  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  and 
three  years  old  when  he  died  in  mount 
Hor. 

('"^And  ''kinj,'  Arad  the  C'anaanito, 
which  dwelt  in  the  south  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  heard  of  the  coming  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 
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ril.   >1.  S5;  D.'U1 

X*  .v. 


I  Or,     Heap*      of 
Abarim. 


7,  Or,    The   plaiiM 
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""  And  they  departed  from  mount 
'Hor,  and  pitched  in  Zuhnonah.  '*^')  And 
tliey  departed  from  i^Imonali,  and 
j>itched  in  I'unon.  <"'  And  tliey  de- 
parted from  Punon,  and  pitched  in 
Oboth.  '"'  And  thi-y  df|)iirted  from 
Ob(jth,  and  jpjtched  in  '  Ije  abarim,  in 
the  border  of  Moab.  '**'  And  they  de- 
parted from  lim,  and  pitched  in  Dibon- 
gad.  '"'^  And  they  removed  from  Dibon- 
piid,  and  encamped  inAlmon-diblatliaim. 
"^' And  tiny  removed  from  Almon-dibla- 
thaim,  and  pitched  in  the  mouiitains  of 
Abarim,  before  Nebo.  '*"'  And  tliey  de- 
parted from  the  mountains  of  Abarim, 
and  pitched  in  the  plains  of  M<jab  by 
Jordan  7yar  Jericho.  *'">  And  they 
pitched  by  Jordan,  from  Beth-jesimotu 
cvr.n  unto  -/Abel-shittim  in  the  plains 
of  Moab. 

'*•'  And  the  Lokd  spake  unto  Moses 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near 
Jericho,  saying,  <^')  Speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel,   and   say    unto    them, 


(37, 38)  And  they  removed  from  Kadosh  .  .  . 
— Soe  chap.  xx.  Jii — 2!l,  aud  Note.s. 

iW)  And  King  Arad  .  ,  .— Soo  chap,  xxi,  1,  aud 
Note. 

(w. «)  And  pitched  in  Oboth  .  .  .—See  chap, 
xxi.  10,  11. 

(15)  From  lim.— lustoad  of  the  seven  intermediate 
stations  iH^twccii  Ijini,  or  Ije-abarim,  and  the  plains  of 
Moab,  whieli  are  mentioned  in  cliap.  xxi,  11 — 20,  wo 
find  only  tluve  inentioneil  in  tliis  diaptor :  viz.,  Dil)OU 
of  Gad,  Alnion-diblatliaini,  and  Mount  Abarim  before 
Nebo,  none  of  wliicli  ajjroe  in  name  with  the  stations 
mentioned  in  diap.  xxi.  In  regard  to  the  number  of 
stations,  tlii^  diversity  may  probaljly  bo  explained  on 
the  .supposition  that  eliap.  xxi.  mentions  those  stations 
only  wliicli  were  of  liistorical  importance — as,  e.g.,  tlioso 
from  wliicli  any  military  expedition  was  made — wliilst 
chap,  xxxiii.  appears  to  mention  every  j)lace  in  which 
an  organised  camp  was  erected,  and  in  which  the  Tent 
of  Meeting  was  formally  .set  uji.  If  tliis  supjwsition  be 
correct,  no  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  fewer 
stations  are  named  between  Mount  Hor  and  Ije-aliarim 
in  chap.  xxi.  than  in  chap,  xxxiii.,  wliilst  more  stations 
are  named  between  Ije-abarim  and  Arboth-Moab  in 
chap,  xxxiii.  than  in  chap.  xxi.  There  is  a  further 
diversity,  however,  in  tlie  two  accounts  as  regards  the 
names  of  the  intermediate  stations  Ix'tween  Ije-abarim 
and  the  plains  of  Moali.  In  respect  of  the  stations  bo- 
tweeii  Mount  Hor  and  Ije-abarim,  if  we  suppose  Zal- 
niouah  to  have  lieeii  the  station  at  which  the  brazen 
seriient  was  set  up  (see  chap,  xxi,  10,  and  Note),  the 
difference  l)etweeii  the  two  accounts  consists  only  in 
the  insertion  in  ch,ap.  xxxiii.  of  the  station  at  Piinou, 
between  Zalinonah  and  Obotli.  In  respect  of  the 
stfitioiis,  liowever,  between  Ije-abarim  and  Arboth- 
Moab  there  is  not  only  a  difference  in  the  niiiiilM>r, 
but  also  in  the  names  of  the  stations.  But  this  dif- 
ference is  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  host  consisting  of  000,000  men,  with  their  >vivos. 


children,  and  cattle,  mnst  liavo  eitended  over  a  la.Tge 
area,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  inhabite<l  country  in  which 
towns  and  vilhigi'S  abounded,  may  liave  occupied  nioro 
than  one  of  tliese  at  the  same  time.  (Comp.  verso  19, 
where  the  Israelites  are  represented  as  encamping  "  from 
Beth-jesimoth  even  unto  AlM-l-shittim."|  Heuco  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  connecting  the  formal  eucampincut 
at  Dibon  of  Gad  (chap,  xxxiii.  45)  with  some  one  or  more 
of  the  stations  on  the  north  of  the  Anion  mentioned  iu 
chap,  xxiii.  13 — 19,  or  in  connecting  Almon-diblathaim, 
which  apiiears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  nortli  or 
north-we.st  of  Dilxju  (Comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  '22,  where 
Beth-ditilathaiin  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Dillon  and  Nebo)  with  Bamoth — i.e.,  heitjMa — which, 
if  identical  with  Bamotb-Baal  (chap.  xxii.  t),  is  men- 
tioned by  Jo.shua  (chap.  xiii.  17)  iu  imnic<liate  connec- 
tion with  Dibon.  In  reganl  to  the  last  station  named 
in  this  chapter  before  the  encainjunent  in  the  plains  of 
Moab — viz.,  "the  mountains  of  Aliarim.  liefore  K'elio" — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  station 
with  that  in  "the  valley  in  the  country  (or,  field)  of 
Moab,  at  the  to|)  of  Pisgali,"  in  chap.  xxi.  20.  Accord- 
ing to  Dent,  xxxiv.  1,  Mount  Nelio  was  a  peak  of  Pispah, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Dent,  xxxii.  49.  was  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Abarim;  and  the  place  of  the  burial  of 
Moses,  who  died  upon  the  ton  of  PisgaJi,  is  de.sorilied 
as  ■•  the  valley  " — i.e.,  the  well-known  valley — ''  iu  the 
land  of  Moab"  (Dent,  xxxiv.  6). 

In  Dibon-gad.— Or.  Dibon  of  Gad.  Tlie  reference 
is  probably  to  the  fact  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  chap,  xxxii.  3t,  that  the  chiUlriMi  of  Gad 
rebuilt  or  fortified  Dibon,  which  stood  on  the  nortlieni 
side  of  the  river  Arnon.  and  which  is  one  of  the 
towns  iiameil  in  chap,  xxxii.  3  as  situated  in  that 
portion  of  the  coniitry  wliieh  the  Renbenitea  and  the 
Gadites  desired  to  posses.s, 

(«)  Beth-jesimoth    even   unto   Abel-shittim 

.  ,  . — S<'e  chap.  xxii.  1.  and  Note,  and  chap,  XIT.  1, 
whore  Abel-shittim  is  meutioued  as  Shittim. 
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"  When  ye  are  passed  over  Jordan  fflto 
tlie  land  of  Canaan ;  t^-'  then  ye  shall 
drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
from  before  you,  and  destroy  aU  their 
j)ictures,  and  destroy  all  their  molten 
images,  and  quite  pluck  down  all  their 
high  places  :  <^^)  and  ye  shall  dispossess 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  dwell 
therein  :  for  I  have  given  you  the  land 
to  possess  it.  (^*)  And  ''ye  shall  divide 
the  land  by  lot  for  an  inheritance  among 
jowY  families  :  and  to  the  more  ye  shall 
1  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the 
fewer  ye  shall  -give  the  less  inheri- 
tance :  every  man's  inheritance  shall  be 
in  the  place  where  his  lot  f alleth ;  ac- 
cording to  the  tribes  of  your  fathers  ye 
shall   mherit.     (^s)  g^^  jf    jq   ^^  ^q^ 

drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
from  befoi'e  you ;  then  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  those  which  ye  let  remain  of 
them  shall  he  "  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and 
thorns  in  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you 
in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell,  f^"'  More- 
over it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  I  shall 


a  Dent.  7.  2  ;  JosJi. 
11.  12. 


1  Hell.,    viultip^ii 
/iia  inherihiiiLc. 


2  Hob.,    diminish 
Itis  inlieriUince. 


c  Joeli.     23.     13 
Judg.  2.3. 


do  unto  you,  as  I  thought  to  do  unto 
them. 

CHAPTEE  XXXIV.  — m  And  the 
LoED  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <-'  Com- 
mand the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them.  When  ye  come  into  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  (this  is  the  land  that  shall  fall 
unto  you  for  an  inheritance,  even  the  land 
of  Canaan  with  the  coasts  thereof :) 

'•''  Then  ''your  south  quarter  shall  be 
from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  along  by  the 
coast  of  Edom,  and  your  south  border 
shall  be  the  outmost  coast  of  the  salt 
sea  eastward  :  <^*  and  your  border  shall 
turn  from  the  south  to  the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim,  and  pass  on  to  Zin :  and  the 
going  forth  thereof  shall  be  from  the 
south  to  Kadesh-bai-nea,  and  shall  go  on 
to  Hazar-addar,  and  pass  on  to  Azmon : 
'')  and  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass 
from  Azmon  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  and 
the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  sea. 

<^'  And  as  for  the  western  border, 
ye  shall  even  have  the  great  sea   for 


(52)  And  destroy  all  their  pictures.— The  word 
wMch  is  here  rendered  "  pictures  "  denotes  "  imagery," 
or  "  engraved  figures."  In  Lev.  xxn.  1  the  material 
named  is  stone — "  a  stone  of  imagery,"  i.e.,  a  stone 
which  has  been  formed  into  an  idol.  (Comp.  Exod. 
xxxiv.  13,  where,  however,  a  different  word  is  used  for 
"  images.") 

All  their  high  places.— Hebrew,  hamofh.  The 
reference  here  is  probably  to  the  altars  which  were 
frequently  erected  on  the  high  places.  (Comp.  chap, 
xxii.  41,  wliere  Balaam  is  brought  by  Balak  "  up  into 
the  high  places  of  Baal.") 

(54)  And  ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot  .  .  . 
— See  chap.  xxvi.  53 — 56,  and  Note. 

(56)  Moreover  it  shall  come  to  pass  .  .  .— 
Better,  And  it  shall  come  to  j)ns.5  that,  as  I  have 
thought  (or,  determined)  to  do  iinto  them,  so  loill  I  do 
unto  you.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  idola- 
trous inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  never  wholly  ex- 
terminated, and  the  pernicious  influence  which  they 
exercised  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  history 
of  the  Isi-aelites  until  the  judgments  threatened  against 
them  were  finally  executed  in  the  Assyrian  aud  Baby- 
lonian capti^^ties. 

XXXIV. 

(2,  3)  When  ye  come  .  .  .—Better,  Ye  are  enter- 
ing into  the  land  of  Canaan;  this  is  the  land  which 
shall  fall  unto  you  for  an  inheritance,  (even)  the  land 
of  Canaan,  according  to  the  borders  thereof.  And  your 
soiUh  quarter  (or,  district)  shall  he  jrom  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  by  the  side  of  Edom;  and  your  south  border 
shall  be  from  the  extremity  of  the  salt  sea  eastward 
(or,  oji  the  east).  It  was  important  for  the  Israelites 
to  bo  taught  that,  whilst  divinely  commissioned  to 
exterminate  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  they  had  no  commission  to  make  aggressive 
wars  upon  the  surrounding  nations  which  were  beyond 


the  confines  of  the  land  which  was  allotted  to  them. 
The  southern  boundaiy  which  is  hero  described  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  described  in 
Josh.  XV.  1,  2.  The  land  of  the  Israelites  was  to  extend 
towards  the  south  as  far  as  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  was  to  divide  their  territory  from  that  of  the 
Edomites. 

(i)  And  your  border  shall  turn  from  the 
south  .  .  . — Better,  And  your  border  shall  turn 
071  (or,  to)  the  south  side  of  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim, 
and  shall  pass  over  to  Zin  ;  and  the  goings  forth  thereof 
shall  be  on  the  soidh  of  Kadesh.harnea.  The  meaning 
appears  to  be  that  the  boundary  line  was  to  go  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  the  southern  point  (or, 
tongue)  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  the  lieight 
(or,  ascent)  of  Akrabbim ;  and  was  to  be  continued 
from  this  point  in  a  westerly  direction  as  far  as 
Kadesh-baniea,  which  was  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  desert  of  Zin,  and  was  to  be  included  within 
the  Israelitish  territory.  What  is  here  called  the  height 
of  Akrabbim  is  supposed  to  be  a  row  of  white  cliffs, 
which  run  obliquely  aci-oss  the  Arabah,  at  a  distance 
of  about  eight  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea.  (Comp.  Josh. 
XV.  3,  4.) 

(5)  And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass 
.  .  . — Although  the  exact  spots  of  some  of  the  places 
which  determined  the  southern  border  have  not  been 
positively  ascertained,  there  seems,  on  the  whole,  very 
little  doubt  that  the  boundary  liue  ran  along  the  valleys 
which  form  a  natui-al  division  between  the  cultivated 
land  and  the  desert,  from  the  Ai-abah  on  the  east  to 
the  Mediten-aneau  on  tlie  west,  the  Brook  of  Egypt — 
i.e.,  the  Wady-el- Arish — forming  the  western  boundary 
until  it  reached  the  sea. 

(6)  And  as  for  the  western  border  .  .  .—Better, 
And  as  for  the  ivestern  border,  ye  shall  have  the  great 
sea  and  (its)  bordei-  (i.e.,  its  coast).  (See  Josh.  xv.  47, 
"  the  great  sea  and  the  border  thereof.") 
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a  border :  tliis  shall  be  your  west 
border. 

<"*  And  this  shall  be  your  north  bor- 
der :  from  the  f^reat  sea  ye  shall  point 
out  for  you  mount  llor  :  <"'  from  mount 
Hor  ye  shall  point  out  your  border  unto 
the  entrance  of  Ilannith;  and  the  po'"n8 
forth  of  the  border  shall  bo  to  Zedad : 
•"'  and  the  border  shall  <^n  on  to  Ziphron, 
and  thegoin|4:s  out  of  it  sliall  bi'  nt  ilazar- 
enan  :  this  shall  be  your  north  border. 

*"^'  And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east 
border  from  Ilazar-enan  to  Shepham  : 
("'  and  the  coast  shall  po  down  from 
Shepham  to  Riblah,  on  the  cast  side  of 
Aiii ;  and  the  border  shall  descend,  and 
shall  reach  unto  the  '  side  of  the  sea  of 
Chinnercth  eastward:  ''-'and  the  border 
shall  go  down  to  Jordan,  and  the  goings 
out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  salt  sea :  this 
shall  be  your  land  with  the  coasts  there- 
of round  about. 

<"'  And  Moses  commanded  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  saying.  This  is  the  land 
which  ye  shall  inherit  by  lot,  which  the 
Lord  commanded  to  give  nnto  the  nine 
tribes,  aud  to  the  half  tribe :  (^'^  "  for 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Reuben  ac- 
cording to  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Gad 
according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
hare  received  their  inheritance  ;' and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  have  received 
their  inheritance :  '^*'  the  two  tribes 
and  the  half  tribe  have  received  their 


I  nib ,  a«iiu<T. 


a  rli.  32,  33  i  Joali. 
14.3,3. 


It  Josb.  19.51. 


inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan  near 
Jericiio  Ciistward,  toward  the  sunrising. 

'""  And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ""'  These  are  the  names  of  the 
men  which  shall  divide  the  land  unto 
you  :  '  Elea/ar  the  priest,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun.  "*'  And  ye  shall  take 
one  prince  of  every  tribe,  to  divide  the 
land  by  inheritance.  ""'  And  the  names 
of  the  men  are  these:  Of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh. 
<''"'  And  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Simeon,  Shemuel  the  son  of  Amniihud. 
(-"  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  KJidad  the 
son  of  Chislon.  <--'  And  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Dan,  Bukki 
the  son  of  Jogli,  <^''  The  prince  of  the 
children  of  Joseph,  for  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh,  Hanniel  the  son 
of  Ejihod.  «-'*  And  the  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Ephraim,  Ke- 
muel  the  son  of  Shiphtau.  '-''  And  the 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Zebulun,  Elizaphan  the  son  of  Paniach, 
'-'^'  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Issachar,  Paltiel  the  son  of 
Azzan.  <-''''  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  the  children  of  Asher,  Ahiliud  the 
son  of  Shclomi.  <*■*'  And  the  jyrince  of 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Naphtali, 
Pedahel  the  son  of  Ammihud. 

'^J  These  are  they  whom  the  Lord 
commanded  to  divide  the  inheritance 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land 
of  Canaan. 


(7)  Mount  Hor.— It  has  boon  tlioufrlit  by  .some  tli.it 
Horiiiou  i.s  till'  mouiitaiu  to  wliivli  irfoi-ciiro  is  iiiadi'. 
But.  a.s  Ritter  has  observed  ("  Comparative  Geography 
of  Palostiue,"  iii.,  p.  176),  "  Hermoii  stands  too  far 
eastward  to  answer  the  eonditions  of  tlio  prol)Ieni,"  and 
bo  thinks  tliat  some  jiealc  very  near  tlio  Mediterranean 
must  bo  meant.  Von  Rjiunier  considers  that  it  was 
prol)al)ly  one  of  the  peaks  belonging  to  the  Lebanon 
range,  and  discernible  from  Sidon.     (lb.) 

(S)  From  Mount  Hor  .  .  . — From  jroiuit  Hor  tlio 
boundary  line  was  to  pass  th(<  uukmnvii  Zijdiron  to  the 
village  of  Elian,  or  Ha/.ar-enan.  wliieli  is  likewise  im- 
kuowii.  (Comp.  E/.ek.  xlvii.  IC,  17,  18.)  This  line 
pr()bal)ly  erossed  the  norlhern  portion  of  the  Lebanon. 

(")  Biblah,  on  tho  oast  side  of  Ain.— Aiu 
(Heb.,  a,  fountain)  is  supposed  to  be  tin-  gi'eat  fountain 
of  Neba  Anjar  at  tho  foot  of  Antilil)anus,  in  which 
case  Ribliih  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Riblah  in 
the  land  of  Haniath,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xxiii.  ;!;?  and  in  Jer.  xx.\ix.  1>.  Froiii  tiiis  point  tho 
bounilary  went  further  southward  by  the  side  (Heb., 
shoulder)  of  the  lake  of  Chinnercth,  or  Sea  of  Galilee, 
from  wheneo  the  eastern  boundary  was  the  .Ionian 
down  to  the  Dead  Sea.  This  was  to  1)0  the  land  of  tho 
Israelites,  according  to  its  borders  on  every  side. 


The  sea  of  Chinneroth.— Chinnercth,  or  Ciii- 
nenth,  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  district,  ami 
also  of  a  town.  The  name  is  supj^sed  to  be  dcrivo<l 
from  kinnor,  a  "  Iiarji."  In  latt-r  times  tho  city  wa.s  calle<l 
Genusar,  whence  the  uamo  Gennesareih,  as  wo  find  it 
in  tho  Gospels. 

(15)  On  this  side  Jordan. — Better,  Along  the  gide 
or  banl^  of  Jonlnn.     (See  Xote  on  chapter  iiiii.  19.) 

(17)  Which  shall  divide  the  land  unto  you.— 
Bettor.  Which  shall  give  (or,  allot)  the  land  as  an  in- 
heritance unto  yi'U. 

(i9»  And  ye  shall  take  one  prince  of  every 
tribe  .  .  .—In  addition  to  Elcn/ar  the  high  priest, 
and  Joshna  tho  conimnnder  of  the  aruiv,  one  chief 
man,  or  prince,  was  to  1)0  soleote<l  out  of  each  of  tho 
\o\i  trilK'S  which  were  interested  in  the  divi.sion,  as  at 
tlio  first  census  ono  out  of  each  triln?  was  as8o<-iatcd 
with  Moses  and  Aarou  (chap.  i.  4i.  and  as  vrnn probably 
the  case  at  the  second  census  under  Mos«>s  ami  Eleazar. 
(Comp.  chap,  xxvii.  2.1  S<'cnritv  was  thus  afforded 
for  the  equity  aud  imjiartiality  of  the  allotment;  the 
position  of  tlie  territory  onlv.  and  not  its  dimensions, 
Ixnng  determined  by  lot.  With  the  eiccjition  of  Caleb, 
tho  names  of  the  princes  selected  for  this  puqwse  are 
not  mentioned  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV.  —  d'  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho,  saying, 
(^*  "Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  give  unto  the  Levites  of  the  in- 
heritance of  their  possession  cities  to 
dwell  in;  and  ye  shall  give  also  unto 
the  Levites  suburbs  for  the  cities  round 
about  them.  f^'  And  the  cities  shall 
they  have  to  dwell  in ;  and  the  suburbs 
of  them  shall  be  for  their  cattle,  and 
for  their  goods,  and  for  all  their  beasts. 
'*>  And  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  which 
ye   shall  give  \mto   the   Levites,  shall 


b  Deut.4.41  ;  Josh 
20.  2,  &  21.  .^ 


reach  from  the  wall  of  the  city  and  out- 
ward a  thousand  cubits  round  about. 
(5)  And  ye  shall  measure  from  without 
the  city  on  the  east  side  two  thousand 
cubits,  and  on  the  south  side  two  thou- 
sand cubits,  and  on  the  west  side  two 
thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  north  side 
two  thousand  cubits  ;  and  the  city  shall 
he  m.  the  midst :  this  shall  be  to  them 
the  suburbs  of  the  cities.  (•=)  And  among 
the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  unto  the 
Levites  there  shall  he  '  six  cities  for 
refuge,  which  ye  shall  appoint  for  the 
manslayer,   that  he  may  flee  thither : 


XXXV. 

(2)  Cities  to  dwell  in.— The  object  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  Levites  throughout  the  other  tribes  seems  to 
have  been  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of 
their  brethren  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10). 
It  is  probable  that  the  Levites  also  discharged  all  those 
other  fimetions  which  are  now  discharged  by  the 
learned  professions. 

And  ye  shall  give  also  unto  the  Levites 
suburbs  .  .  . — The  word  migrash,  "  subui-b,"  denotes, 
probably,  pasture  ground  into  which  flocks  are  driven. 

(3)  For  their  cattle  .  .  . — The  word  which  is  ren- 
dered "cattle"  generally  denotes  oxen  and  beasts  of 
burden.  The  word  which  is  rendered  "  goods"  probably 
refers  here  to  the  sheep  and  goats.  (Cf.  2  Chron. 
xxi.  14 ;  XXXV.  7.)  The  passage  may  be  rendered,  for 
their  cattle  and  for  their  substance,  even  for  all  their 
beasts. 

(5)  And  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the 
city  on  the  east  side  two  thousand  cubits  .  .  . 
— The  explauation  of  this  passage  commonly  given  by 
Jewish  writers  is  that  the  area  included  by  four  lines 
dravra  at  a  distance  of  1,000  cubits  from  the  walls  of 
the  city  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  Levites  for  their 
cattle,  and  a  larger  area  included  by  four  lines  drawn 
at  a  distance  of  2,000  cubits  from  the  inner  suburbs 
was  to  be  allotted  to  them  for  vineyards,  &c.  The 
explanation  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  is,  that  only  an  area 
included  by  four  lines  drawn  at  a  distance  of  1,000 
cubits  from  the  walls  of  the  city  was  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Legates,  and  that  the  length  of  the  city 
walls,  supposing  the  city  to  be  square,  was  to  be 
added  to  the  2,000  cubits  of  the  four  boundary  lines. 
The  Greek  text  has  2,000  in  verse  i  as  in  verse  5. 
According  to  the  former  of  these  explanations  it  is 
supposed  that  the  space  included  in  the  first  thousand 
cubits  from  the  city  waUs  was  designed  for  the 
cattle,  and  that  the  space  included  in  the  2,000  cubits 
beyond  the  walls  was  designed  for  vineyards,  &c.,  or 
vice  versii.  According  to  the  explauation  of  this 
passage  which  has  been  suggested  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  length  of  the  city  wall  was 
added  to  the  2,000  cubits  in  every  case,  so  that,  e.g., 
in  the  case  of  a  city  the  walls  of  which  were  1,000 
cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  the  suburbs  would  be 
3,000  cubits  in  length  and  breadth;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  city  the  walls  of  which  were  500  cubits  in  length 
and  breadth,  the  suburbs  would  measure  2,500  cubits 
in  length  and  breadth.  It  is  ob^-ious  that,  if  this 
supposition  be  correct,  the  size  of  the  subiu-bs  would 


vary  in  each  case  with  that  of  the  city,  so  that  the 
suburbs  of  the  larger  city,  in  which  there  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  a  greater  number  of  resident 
Levites,   would   be   greater  than  those   of  a  smaller 


1,000  c. 

City. 

1,000  c. 

1,000  0. 

city,  in  which  the  number  of  Levites  would  probably 
be  less.  At  the  same  time,  the  explanation  does  not 
accord  so  nearly  as  the  preceding  with  the  direction 
that  in  every  case  the  measure  was  to  be  2,000  cubits. 

(6, 7, 8)  And  among  the  cities  which  ye  shall 
give  .  .  . — The  construction  of  this  verse  is  involved ; 
or,  rather,  there  is  a  suspension  of  the  subject  in  verse 
6.  and  a  resumption  of  it  in  verses  7  and  8.  The  verses 
may  be  rendered  thus :  And  as  to  the  cities  which  ye 
shall  give  to  the  Levites,  viz.,  the  six  cities  of  refuge 
ivhich  ye  shall  give  that  the  manslayer  may  flee  thither 
(and  in  additio7i  to  these  ye  shall  give  forty  and  two 
cities) ;  as  to  all  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  to  the 
Levites,  viz.,  forty  and  eight  cities,  them  and  their 
suburbs ;  nmv  as  to  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give 
from  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel;  from  the 
many  ye  shall  take  many,  and  from  the  few  ye  shall 
take  few  ...  It  had  already  been  announced  in 
general  terms  that  a  place  should  be  appointed  wliither 
any  one  should  flee  who  had  unintentionally  smitten  a 
man  so  that  he  died,  and  liad  not  lain  in  wait  with 
a  view  to  commit  mui-der  (Exod.  xxi.  12,  13).  In  the 
verses  which  follow,  the  law  is  delivered  at  length,  and 
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and  ^to  them  ye  shall  adil  forty  and 
two  cities.  <''  So  all  the  cities  which  ye 
shall  give  to  the  Levitos  hIuiII  be  forty 
and  eight  cities :  them  «li<tli  ye  (jive 
with  their  suburbs.  •'*'  And  the  cities 
■which  ye  shall  give  shall  be  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  children  of  Israel :  from 
(hem  that  have  many  ye  shall  give  many; 
but  from  them  that  hare  few  ye  shall 
give  few :  every  one  shall  give  of  his 
cities  unto  the  Levites  according  to  his 
inheritance  which  -  he  inheriteth. 

•^'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <"*'  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  "  When  ye 
be  come  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Canaan;  <"'  then  ye  shall  appoint  you 
cities  to  be  cities  of  refuge  for  you  ; 
that  the  slayer  may  flee  thither,  which 
killeth  any  person  -'at  unawares.  <'-'  And 
they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for  refuge 
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from  the  avenger ;  that  the  manslayer 
die  not,  until  he  stand  before  the  con- 
gregation in  judgment.  <"'  And  of 
these  cities  which  ye  shall  give  six  cities 
shall  ye  have  for  refuge.  "•*  Ye  sliall 
give  three  cities  on  this  side  Jordan, 
and  three  cities  shall  ye  give  in  the  land 
of  Canaiin,  which  shall  be  cities  of  re- 
fuge. *"•'  These  six  cities  shall  be  a 
refuge,  loth  for  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  for  the  stranger,  and  for  the  bo- 
joumcr  among  them  :  that  every  one 
that  killeth  any  person  unawares  may 
flee  thither. 

"*'  'And  if  he  smite  him  with  an  in- 
strument of  iron,  so  that  he  die,  he  i» 
a  murderer :  the  murderer  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.  *'"  And  if  he  smite 
him  *  with  throwing  a  stone,  wherewith 
he  may  die,  and  he  die,  he  w  a  nnir- 
derer :  the  murderer  shall  sorely  be  put 


is  repcatoil  and  fiirtlior  I'xjmndi'il  in  Dent.  xix.  1 — 13. 
TliPio  wcro  mauy  roa.sous  wliy  all  tlio  (.'ities  of  refiipo 
wcro  Levitical  cities.  Of  tlipso  rcasous  tho  cliiof 
probably  wore  : — (1 )  Tliat  these  cities  wore  specially 
cousecnitcil  tu  tlio  Lord  (seo  Josh.  xx.  7,  "  And  they 
appointed,"  ite. — IIcI).,  consecrated) ;  and  (2)  that  it  was 
to  tho  priests  and  Lovitcs  that  the  people  looked  as 
adrainistratiirs  of  justice. 

(10, 11)  When  ye  be  come  over  Jordan  .  .  .— 
Or,  Ye  arc  going  over  the  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Canaan;  und  ye  shall  appoint   .   .   . 

(12)  And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for 
refuge  .  .  . — Better,  And  the  cities  shall  be  unto 
you  for  refuge  (or,  as  a  place  of  refuge)  from  the 
avenger,  that  the  manskiyer  may  not  die  tintil  lie 
stand  before  the  congregation  for  judgment.  Tho 
avenger  (Hob.,  goel)  was  the  near  kinsman  whoso  office 
it  was  to  redeem  tho  person  or  iuheritanco  of  his 
kinsman,  if  that  kinsman  W!is  reduced  by  poverty  to 
sell  himself  into  slavery,  or  to  sell  his  iimeritance ; 
and  also  to  avenge  his  blood  in  tho  event  of  his  being 
slain.  (Seo  Lev.  xxv.  25 — 55,  and  Notes.)  Tho  law  of 
tho  goel,  as  contained  in  this  chapter,  served  to  keep  in 
check  the  excited  passions  of  tho  near  relations  of  tho 
man  who  had  been  slain,  and  to  soeuro  for  him  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial.  Tlio  duties  which  devolved  upon 
the  congregation  are  stated  in  verses  2t,  25.  Christ, 
as  our  "  Re<leenier "  (Heb.,  goel\  ever  lives  (Job  xix. 
26).  He  has  redeemed  the  ivrsons  and  tho  inheritanco 
of  His  ]>eople  by  His  death ;  and  He  vnll.  in  the  last 
great  day.  ransom  them  from  tho  i)ower  of  the  grave, 
and  redeem  them  from  death  (Hos.  xiii.  4,  where  the 
cognate  verb  to  goel  oecursl.  and  will  avenge  their  blood 
on  them  that  dwell  on  tho  earth  (Rev.  vi.  10). 

(u)  Ye  shall  give  three  cities  on  this  side 
Jordan. — Tlie  meaning  of  tho  Hebri'W  word  which  is 
hero  rendered  "  on  this  side "  is  determined  by  the 
words  "  in  tho  laud  of  Canaan,"  which  describe  tho 
position  of  the  three  cities  on  tlio  west  of  tho  Jordan. 
Otherwise  the  Hebrew  word  is  apjilioiblo  equally  to 
tho  cities  on  the  east  and  to  those  on  the  west  of  tho 
Jordan.  Moses  himself  appointed  the  three  cities  on 
tho  east  of  the  Jordan — viz.,  Bczer,  in  the  country  of 


the  Roubcuitcs;  Rjimoth  in  Gilead.  in  the  country  of 
tho  Gadites ;  and  Golan  in  Bashan,  in  tho  country 
of  the  Mana.ssitcs  (Deut.  iv.  43).  The  three  cities  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  were  not  appointe<l  until  tho 
land  had  been  allotted  amongst  the  nine  tril)e8  and  a 
lialf  (Josh.  XI.  7),  when  the  original  am)ointment  of 
Moses  in  regard  to  the  three  cities  on  tlie  east  of  tho 
Jordan  was  confirmed  (Josh.  xi.  8).  It  is  supposed 
that  tho  six  cities  were  so  selected  that  no  one  should 
be  a!)ove  thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  city  of  refuge. 

(15)  For  tho  stranger,  and  for  the  sojourner 
.  .  .  —  The  word  ger,  "  ^t^anger,"  iiro]H'rly  den(it<'S  a 
foreigner  who  took  up  a  teuiiMirary  alwdo  amongst  the 
Israelites;  whereas  tosliab,  "sojourner,"  denotes  one 
who  was  settled  in  Israel.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
words  ger  and  toshub  api)ear  to  Ik)  u.sed  as  a  com|>ound 
term,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  47,  where  they  occur  with  the  con- 
junctive (or  disjunctive)  particle  in  the  former  jMirt  of 
tho  verse,  and  without  it  in  the  latter.  "  The  cities  of 
refuge,"  says  Dr.  Gill,  "  were  of  God's  apiwinting : 
so  Christ,  as  a  Sa\-iour  and  rock  of  refuge  to  His 
people,  is  appointed  and  foreordained  of  G<m1  ;  tliey 
were  well  known  for  refuges,  as  tho  Lonl  is  in  tho 
palaces  of  Zion ;  they  were  oix-n  for  all  at  all  times, 
as  Christ  is  for  all  sinners,  even  the  chief  of  sinners 
— Jews  or  Gentiles ;  they  are  all  one  in  Christ — the 
Israelites,  and  the  stranger  and  sojourner ;  all  imiiotli- 
meiits  were  removed  out  of  tho  way  of  them,  and  phiin 
directions  given,  as  are  in  tlie  Gosjiel,  and  by  the  minis- 
ters of  it ;  and  there  is  always  room  in  Christ  for  such 
that  flee  to  Him.  as  there  was  in  those  cities  ;  and  l)eing 
in  Him,  they  art>  safe  from  tho  curse  and  condemnation 
of  the  law,  from  wr;itli  to  come,  and  from  the  second 
death  ;  an(l  their  re(lenii)tion  and  atonement,  peace  and 
reconciliation,  libcrtv.  life  and  salvation,  arc  owing  to 
the  death  of  Christ, 'their  High  Priest."  (Comp.  chap, 
xxv.  29.) 

(IT  And  if  he  smite  .  .  .—Better,  And  if  he 
smote   .    .    . 

With  throwing  a  stone.— Literally,  teith  a  ilone 
of  the  hand — i.e.,  a  stone  held  in  tho  liand.  whether 
tlirovm  or  useil  as  the  "  weaj)on  of  wood  "  of  verse  18. 

And  he  die. — Better,  and  he  died. 
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to  death.  '^^'  Or  if  he  smite  him  "with 
an  hand  weapon  of  wood,  wherewith  he 
may  die,  and  he  die,  he  is  a  murderer : 
the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.  '^°^  The  revenger  of  blood  him- 
self shall  slay  the  murderer :  when  he 
meeteth  him,  he  shall  slay  him.  <-")  But 
if  "  he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  or  hurl  at 
him  by  laying  of  Avait,  that  he  die ; 
(21)  or  in  enmity  smite  him  with  his  hand, 
that  he  die :  he  that  smote  7ttm  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death ;  for  he  is  a  mur- 
derer :  the  revenger  of  blood  shall  slaj' 
the  murderer,  when  he  meeteth  him. 

(2^)  But  if  he  thrust  him  suddenlj^ 
''  without  enmity,  or  have  cast  upon  him 
any  thing  without  laying  of  wait,  (-^)  or 
with  any  stone,  wherewith  a  man  may 
die,  seeing  him  not,  and  cast  it  upon 
him,  that  he  die,  and  %vas  not  his  enemy, 
neither  sought  his  harm :  <"*)  then  the 
congregation  shall  judge  between  the 
slayer  and  the  revenger  of  blood  accord- 
ing to  these  judgments :  '^^^  and  the 
congregation  shall  deliver  the  slayer  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  revenger  of  blood, 
and  the  congregation  shall  restore  him 
to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he 
was  fled  :  and  he  shall  abide  in  it  unto 
the  death  of  the  high  priest,  which  was 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil. 


a  Dcut.  10.  21. 
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<-^)  But  if  the  slayer  shall  at  any  time 
come  without  the  border  of  the  city  of 
his  refuge,  whither  he  was  fled  ;  (-'')  and 
the  i-evenger  of  blood  find  him  without 
the  borders  of  the  city  of  his  refuge, 
and  the  revenger  of  blood  kill  the 
slayer ;  i  he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  blood  : 
'-^)  because  he  should  have  remained  in 
the  city  of  his  refuge  until  the  death  of 
the  high  priest :  but  after  the  death  of 
the  high  priest  the  slayer  shall  return 
into  the  land  of  his  possession. 

("^'  So  these  things  shall  be  for  a 
statute  of  judgment  unto  you  through- 
out your  generations  in  all  your  dwell- 
ings. 

(30)  "WTioso  killeth  any  person,  the 
murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the 
'  mouth  of  vpitnesses :  but  one  witness 
shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to 
cause  him  to  die.  *^^)  Moreover  ye  shall 
take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,  which  is  ~  guilty  of  death : 
but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 
(^-'  And  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction 
for  him  that  is  fled  to  the  city  of  his 
refuge,  that  he  should  come  again  to 
dwell  in  the  land,  until  the  death  of  the 
priest. 

(33)  So  ye  shall  not  pollute  th3  land 
wherein  ye  are :  for  blood  it  deiileth  the 


(20)  But  if  he  thrust  Mm 


. — Better,  And 


if 
That  he  die. — Better,  that  he  died.    So  in  verses 

21,  23. 

(23, 23)  But  rf  he  thrust  him  suddenly  .  .  .— 
See  Dcut.  xis.  4,  5,  where  the  meaiiing  of  the  law  is 
illustrated. 

(25)  And  he  shall  abide  in  it  unto  the  death 
of  the  high  priest. — Although  the  death  which  liad 
been  occasioned  was  accidental,  not  intentional,  never- 
theless the  shedding  of  blood  demanded  expiation. 
The  manslayer  was,  therefore,  required  to  remain  an 
exile  from  his  own  home  until  the  death  of  the  high 
priest  who  had  lieen  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  As 
the  high  priest,  by  reason  of  the  anointing  with  the 
holy  oil,  became  qualified  to  act  as  the  x'epresentative 
of  the  nation,  and  in  that  capacity  acted  as  their 
mediator  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  so  the  death 
of  the  high  priest  assumed  a  symbolical  or  representa- 
tive character,  and  became  a  type  of  that  of  the  great 
High  Priest  who,  through  the  etei-ual  Spirit,  offered 
Himself  without  spot  to  God,  and  who  by  His  death 
made  a  proi)itiatiou  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Thus, 
as  by  the  death  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  a  tyjiical 
atonement  was  made  for  the  sin  of  the  Israelitish  man. 
slayer,  and  he  was  restored  thereupon  to  '"  the  land  of 
his  jjossessiou  "  amongst  his  brethren,  so  by  the  death 
of  our  High  Priest  they  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to 
lay  hold  on  the  hojie  set  before  them,  are  restored 
to  the  inheritance   which  had   been  forfeited  by  siu, 


and  made  joint  heirs  with  Christ  of  those  mansions 
which  He  has  gone  before  to  prepare  for  those  who 
love  Him. 

(26)  But  if  the  slayer  shall  at  any  time  come 
without  the  border  of  the  city  .  .  .—As  the 
bodily  safety  of  the  Israelite  who  had  slain  a  man 
depended  upon  his  strict  observance  of  the  law  which 
required  him  to  remain  within  the  city  of  refuge  until 
the  death  of  the  high  priest,  so  in  the  same  way  the 
spiritual  safety  of  the  boHever  depends  upon  his  ex- 
clusive rehance  upon  the  merits  and  efficacy  of  the 
atoning  death  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  seeing  that 
"  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  wo  may  be  saved ;  neither  is  there  sal- 
vation in  any  other  "  (Acts  iv.  12). 

(30)  By  the  mouth  of  witnesses.— The  number 
of  Avitnesses  is  not  here  specified.  In  Dent.  xvii.  6  it 
is  ordained  that  the  crime  of  idolatry  should  be 
punished  with  death  "  at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses, 
or  of  three  witnesses ; "  and  in  Deut.  xix.  15  it  is 
ordained  in  general  terms  that  "one witness  shall  not 
rise  up  against  a  man  for  any  iniquity,  or  for  any  sin 
that  he  siuneth  :  at  the  mouth  of  two  mtnesses,  or  at 
the  mouth  of  three  witnesses,  shall  the  matter  be 
established." 

(31, 32)  Moreover  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction 
for  the  life  of  a  murderer  .  .  . — The  Israelites 
were  not  allowed  to  make  terms  with  the  relatives  of 
the  man  who  had  been  slain,  as  is  not  imf  requcntly  the 
case  at  the  present  time ;  uor  were  they  permitted  to 
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</(«  Dauffhleri  of  ZelophehaJ. 


land  :  and  '  tlie  land  cannot  be  cleansed 
of  tlu'  1)1o(k1  that  is  shed  tliiTciii,  hut 
by  the  blood  of  liim  that  shed  it.  <"'  De- 
file not  therefore  the  land  whieh  j-e 
shall  inhabit,  wherein  I  dwell :  for  I 
the  Loiiu  dwell  among  the  children  of 
Israel. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. —  (•)  And  the 
chief  fathers  of  the  families  of  the 
children  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Ma- 
chir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the 
families  of  tiie  sons  of  Joseph,  came 
near,  and  spake  before  Moses,  and 
before  the  princes,  the  chief  fathers  of 
the  children  of  Israel :  (-'  and  they  said, 
"  The  Louu  commanded  my  lord  to  give 
the  land  for  an  inheritance  by  lot  to  the 
children  of  Israel :  and  my  lord  was 
commanded  by  the  Louu  to  give  the  in- 
heritance of  Zelophehad  our  brother 
nnto  his  daughters.  ' ''  And  if  they  be 
married  to  any  of  the  sons  of  the  other 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  then 
shall  their  inlicritance  be  taken  from 
the  inheritance  of  our  fathers,  and  shall 
be  pnt  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
-  wherennto  they  are  received :  so  shall 
it  be  taken  from  the  lot  of  our  inherit- 
ance. '"  iViid  when  the  jubile  of  the 
cliildren   of  Israel  shall  be,  then   shall 
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their  inheritance  be  put  unto  the  inherit- 
ance of  tlie  trib*.'  whereunto  they  are 
received :  so  shall  Hieir  inheritance  bo 
taken  away  from  the  inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  onr  fathers. 

'■'  And  Moses  connnandcd  the  children 
of  Israel  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Loun,  saying.  The  tribe  of  tiie  sons  of 
Joseph  hath  said  well.  '"''  This  i»  the 
thing  which  the  Lord  doth  command 
concerning  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad, 
saying,  Let  them  'marry  to  wliom  tjiey 
think  best;  'only  to  the  family  of  the 
tribe  of  their  father  shall  tiny  marry. 
'^'  So  shall  not  the  inheritance  ai  the 
children  of  Israel  remove  from  tribe  to 
tribe:  for  everyone  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  •  keep  himself  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  tribe  of  his  fathers.  '*"'  And 
every  daughter,  that  iKJssesscth  an  in- 
heritance in  any  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  shall  be  wife  unto  one  of  the 
family  of  the  tribe  of  her  father,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy  every 
man  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers. 
(''  Neither  shall  the  inheritance  remove 
from  a>^e  tribe  to  another  tribe;  but 
every  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to  his  ovm 
inheritance. 

(10)  £veu  as    the    Lord    commanded 


nllow  the  inaii  wlm  liad  .slain  any  one  un intent iounlly 
to  return  Imnie  fnuii  (lie  city  of  refuge  before  tlic  dcatli 
of  the  hiffii  prie.st,  on  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  l)y 
way  of  conipensatiou. 

XXXVI. 

(1,2.3)  And  the  chief  fathers  of  the  families  .  .  . 
— Better,  And  the  heads  of  ihefatlicrs  of  the  fitmilij  .  .  . 
It  wa.s  at  the  instance  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
that  an  ordinance  had  been  cnacteil.  in  accordance  with 
which  the  inheritance  of  a  man  who  left  no  sons  should 
pass  to  his  daughters,  if  he  had  any,  and  in  default  of 
any  issue,  to  his  brethren  (chap,  xxvii.  1 — 11).  The 
result  of  this  ordinance  would  naturally  have  been  that 
the  inheri(an<'e  of  the  tribes  would  have  untlergono 
constant  change,  inasmuch  as  the  inheritance  of  the 
daughters  would  ha\e  passiil  into  the  possession  of  the 
children  of  their  husbands,  to  whatever  tribe  those 
husbands  might  hai)pen  to  belong.  The  Machirites 
were  anxious  to  avoid  such  a  transference  of  a  portion 
of  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  which, 
after  the  next  jubile,  would  have  become  inalienable. 
They,  therefore,  canu-  before  Moses  and  the  princes, 
and  represented  to  them  what  wcnild  be  the  result  of 
the  ordinance  which  had  been  made  at  the  instigation 
of  tlie  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  if  they  should  marry 
into  another  tribe. 

(*)  And  when  the  jubile  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  be.— Up  to  the  year  of  jubile  it  was 
possible  that  the  iuheritance  might  rev-a-t  to  the  tribe 
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of  Manasseh,  either  by  purchase,  or  as  the  result 
of  the  marriages  of  the  daughters  proving  childless. 
At  the  jubile  the  transfer  of  the  inhoritauce  to 
the  tribe  or  trilics  into  which  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  might  have  married  would  Ijeconie  per- 
manent. 

15)  And  Moses  commanded  the  children  of 
Israel  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.— hi 
regard  to  the  application  made  by  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  to  Moses  an<l  Eleazar  and  the  princes,  it  is 
said  that  "  Moses  brought  their  cause  Iwfore  the  Lord" 
(chap,  xxvii.  5).  In  the  present  case  there  is  no  ex- 
press declaration  made  to  the  same  effect;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stjjtcmeiit  contained  in  this 
verse,  that  Moses  commanded  the  children  of  Israel 
"according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  con- 
tained in  ver.  C,  "This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
doth  command,"  implv  that  Moses  had  committed 
this  cause  also  to  the  Lord,  and  that  he  had  received 
direction  from  Him. 

(8, !»  And  every  daughter,  that  possesseth  an 
inheritance  .  .  . — The  ]>articular  ilirrction  which 
was  given  in  the  ci.sf.-  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
is  extended  in  these  verses  into  a  general  and  jK-r. 
manent  law  that  no  hein'ss  in  Israel  should  marry 
out  of  her  father's  tribe,  in  onler  that  the  inlicritance 
might  not  be  transferred  from  one  triln'  to  another, 
and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  the  divi.sion  of  the  land 
amongst  the  tril)es,  which  was  made  under  Divine 
direction,  be  materially  changed. 


Marriages  of  the 
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Moses,  so  did  the  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had :  ("'  "  for  Mahlah,  Tirzah,  and  Hog- 
lah,  and  Milcah,  and  Noah,  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad,  were  married  unto  their 
father's  brothers'  sons  :  f^^'  and  thej 
were  married  ^  into  the  families  of  the 
sons  of  Maniisseh  the  son  of  Joseph, 


1  Heb.,  to  Bome 
that  were  t»/  tlic 
fumilies. 


Daiu/hters  of  Zelophehad. 


the 


and  their  inheritance  remained  in 
tribe  of  the  family  of  their  father. 

(13)  These  are  the  commandments  and 
the  judgments,  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded by  the  hand  of  Moses  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 


(11)  Were  married  unto  their  father's 
brothers'  sons. — 'Better,  unto  the  sons  of  their  near 
kinsmen.    The  word  dod  geueraUy  denotes  an  uncle  on 


the  father's  side,  and  probably  does  so  in  the  present 
ease ;    but   in   Jer.   xxxii.   12   it    seems   to   denote  a 
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AND  Bkisroi..    Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  cloth,  21s.  each  ;  half  morocco,  jC^  14s.  6d. 


Ciissfff  d-  Comfany.   l.imiltd:  Undon,  Parit  &■  Ar»  Yark. 
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BY 

The  LOJil)  HI  SHOP   OF  SOIJOU  AXD  MAX. 

The  Church  at  Home.  a  series  of  Shon  sermons,  with  Collect  and 
Scripture  for  Sundays,  Saints'  Days,  and  Special  Occasions.  By  Rt.  Rev.  Rowlev 
Hill,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


ItT 

The  JiBV.  PREBENDARY  IIV3IPHRY. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 

Testament  for  English  Readers.       By  Prebendary  Humphry,  B.P.,  Member 
of  the  Company  of  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament.     7s.  6d. 


Br 
PROFESSOR  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS,   D.D. 

Companion  to  the   Revised  Version  of  the   EngHsh 

New  Testament.     By  Prof.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  New 
Testament  Revision  Company.    Price  2s.  6d. 


BY 

The    VERY  REV.  DEAX  PEUMPTRE,   D.D. 

The  Bible  Educator.  Edited  by  the  very  Rev.  Dean  Plumptre,  D.D. 
With  about  400  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Four  Volumes,  extra  crown  4to,  cloth, 
6s,  each;    Two  Double  V^olumes,  cloth,  21s. 


BY 

The  REV.    CAXOX  GARBETT,  JI.A.,    and  REV.   S.   3IARTIX. 

The  Family  Prayer  Book  ;  or,  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayers  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  with  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  for  Special 
Occasions.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M  A.,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Martin.     C/im/  Edition,  extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  5s. 


BY 

The  REV.   T.   TEIGXMOVTH  SHORE,   JI.A. 

St.  George  for  England,  and  other  sermons  preached  to  Children,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.     T/i/rd  Eiiition.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Some     Difficulties    of    Belief.       By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth    Shore, 
M.A.     Seventh  and  Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  the  World  to  Come,  and  other  Subjects. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Shortened  Church   Services  and   Hymns,  suitable  for  use  at 

Children's  Services.     Compiled  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.    Enlarged 
Edition.     Price  is. 


Cassetl  &"  Com f  any ,  Limited:  London,  Parii  &^  New  York. 
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HV 

The  ij}i:i>  itisiior  or  in  iiin'ooi.. 

Shall   We   Know  One  Another?     ny  the  ix)ri>   himioi-  ov 

I.ivKKPiioi,.     Xeio  Edition.     Cloth  gilt,  is. 


Ill 


The  JflCV.    n.tMJ.r    MiKHCI..     M.l. 

The  Christian   in    His    Relations  to  the  Church,  the 

World,    and  the    Family,      l-.y  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  M..\.     is.  6d. 


BY 

The  JtEV.    W.    r.    .l/OfT//Y>.V.    V.l.,    />./>. 

The    History    of    the    English     Bible,     uy  the  rcv.  w.  f. 

>[i)Ui,TON,  M.A.,  D.I).     Reprinted,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  from  "  'rhc  Bible 
Kducator."     CVK'a/t  Edition.     2s.  6d. 


The   liE\  .   ,1.   A.    ff  VLIJ:,    I. J. .It. 

The   History  of  Protestantism.    By  the  Rev.  j.  .\.  wvlik,  i.i.d. 

Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  containing  upwards  of  600  Illustrations.     E.xtra  cro>vn  4to, 
cloth,  27s.     Library  Edition,  ^\   los. 

History  of  the  WaldenseS.  Reprinted  from  the  ••History  of  I'ro- 
test.intisni."     By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wvlie,  I,L.D.     With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  2S.  6d. 

/It' 
DH.  JOJIX  STAIXEn.    M.l. 

The  Music  of  the  Bible.  with  an  Account  of  the  Development  of 
Modern  .Musical  Instruments  from  .\ncient  Types.  By  |on\  .'<t.mxkk,  .\I..\., 
Mus.  Doc.     C/ieap  Edition.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

/:  I  a 

The    llOX.   ami  JIEV.    (t\OXFItEMA.\TLE. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Secular  Life.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
I'kk.manii.i:,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  Hampton   Lecturer,   1883.     Cloth,  price  5s. 


ur 
The  JfEV.    CiyOX   JiATXES,   ?t.A. 

Sacred     Poems,     The     Book    of      Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canun  Bav.ves, 
M..\.     \\ith  about  200  Illustrations.      C/t<-aJ>  Edition,  crown  410.  400  pp..  cloth,  5s. 


r//E     RELIGIOUS    LITERATURE     OF    ENGLAXD. 

KltlTF.l*    III' 

PJtOIESSOi:   IlEXlil    M  (HI LEY. 

English   Religion,   Illustrations  of   By  I'rofessor  henrv  m.-klev 

Illustrated  throughout  with  Engravings  from  Original  MSS.,  \c.      lis.  6d. 


Caisell  &'  Company,  I.imittd:  London,  Paris  &*  .VfSf  Vort. 
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Oeart      V^nOrclS.        a  series  of  works  by  Eminem  Divines.     Each  \olume  con- 
taining about  128  pages.     Cloth    red  edges,   is.  each. 

MV    WORK    FOR    GOD.     By    the    Right    Rev. 

Kishop  COTTERii.i,. 
MV    OBJECT    IN    LIFE.      By  the  Van.    .\rch- 

deacon  Farrar,  D.D. 

MV    BIBLE.      By  the    Rev.    Canon   Bovn    Car- 
penter. 


MV  .SOUL.     By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A. 
M\-    HEREAFTER.       By   the    Very    Rev.     Dean 

Bickersteth. 
MV    FATHER'S    HOUSE.       By   the    Very    Rev. 

Dean  Edwards. 
MV    WALK    WITH    GOD.     By    the    Very    Rev. 

Dean  Montgomery. 


MV  GROWTH  IN  DIVINE  LIFE.     By  the  Rev. 

Prebendary  Revnolus,  M.A. 
MV      ASPIRATIONS.       By      the      Rev.      Geo. 

Matheson,     D.D.,    of    Innellan,     and     Baird 

Lecturer. 
MY    BODV.     By  the  Rev.   Prof.  W.   G.   Blaikif. 

D.D. ,  J'rofessor  in  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
MV    AIDS    TO    THE    DIVINE    LIFE.     By    the 

\'ery  Rev.  Dean  Boyle. 
MV    EMOTIONAL    LIFE.      By   the    Rev.    Preb. 

Chadwick,  D.D. 
MV    SOURCES    OF  STRENGTH.     By  the  Rev. 

E.  E.  Jenkins,   M.A.,  Secretary  of  Wesleyan 

Missionary  Society. 


The   Half-Guinea  Illustrated  Bible,    containing 900  original 

Illustrations    specially    executed    for    this    Edition    from    Original  Photographs 
and   other  authentic   sources.     1,248  pages,  crown  410,  cloth,  los.  6d.    Aho  kept  in 

various  styles  of  Binding  suitable  for  Presentation. 

1  ne  V^nUQ  S  Jjlble.  with  200  illustrations,  especially  designed  for 
Children,  by  the  best  Artists  of  the  day.  125///  Tlwusand.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  £\  is. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Child's  Life  of  Christ.  complete  in  one  Handsome  Volume, 
with  nearly  300  Original  Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

17  aiTllly  JrrayerS.  Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  published  by  Authority  of  the  House. 
Cloth,  IS.      Can  also  be  had  in  various  styles  of  Binding. 

1  ne  L^UIVer.  An  illustrated  Magazine  for  Sunday  Reading.  Yearly  Volumes, 
7s.  6d. ;  also  Monthly  Parts,  6d. 

The  Patriarchs.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  and  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
NoRRis,  B.l).,  with  Coloured  Map,  reprinted,  with  Revisions,  from  "The  Bible 
Educator."     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Flowers  from  the  Garden  of  God.     a  Book  for  children.   By 

the  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

The  Marriage  Ring.  a  Olft-Book  for  the  Newly  Married  and  for  those 
Contemplating  Marriage.  By  William  Landels,  D.D.  Royal  i6mo,  white 
leatherette,  gilt  edges.  In  box,  price  6s. ;  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

Roberts'  Holy  Land.   Divisions  I.  and  H.,  each  containing 

42  tinted  Plates.     Royal  4to,  cloth  gilt,  18s.  each.     Division  I.  contains  Jerusalem 
and  Galilee  ;  Division  II.  contains  The  Jordan  and  Bethlehem. 

cassell  &  COMPANY'S  COMPLETE  ZKTKX.OGVi'E.,  containing  particulars  of  Several 
Hundred  Volumes,  including  Bibles  and  Religions  Works,  Illustrated  and  Fine-Art 
Volumes,  Children's  Books,  Dictionaries,  Educational  Works,  History,  Natural  History, 
Household  and  Domestic  Treatises,  Science,  Travels,  Sr'C.,  together  with  a  Synopsis 
of  their  numerous  Illustrated  Serial  Publications,  sent  post  free  on  appUcatioii  to 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY,   Limitri>,   LUDGATE  HII.I.,    LONDON. 
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